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Part  I. 


1. 
Beside  tbe  church  upon  the  hill 
A  cottage  stood  of  aspect  gray. 
Whose  owner's  task  it  was  to  till 
The  three  fair  fields  that  round  him 
laj. 

2. 
An  orchard  small,  a  garden-plot. 
By  closest  hedge-rows  fenced  around. 
With  leafy  tu&  adorned  the  spot. 
And  marked  the  churchyard*8  ancient 
bound. 

3. 
The  church  and  tall  church-spire  at 

hand. 
Around  the  cottage  shed  repose. 
And  gravely  watch  the^teeming  land. 
Where  slow  a  stream  through  mea- 
dows flows. 

4. 
Below,  upon  the  prosperous  plain. 
From  that  high  church  the  gazer  sees 
A  Tillage  smalU  with  fields  of  grain. 
And  pastures  bright,  and  shading  trees. 

To  him  who  owned  the  church-side 

farm. 
The  churchyard  yielded  gain  as  well ; 
The  Sexton  he,  whose  strenuous  arm 
Dog  all  the  graves,  and  tolled  the  bell. 

6. 
Sad  seemed  the  dull  gray-headed  man. 
Of  sluggbh  thought,  and  careful  heed  ^^ 
He  shipped  his  life  by  rule  and  plan. 
And  boarded  all  beyond  his  need, 
r^u  xuT.  MO.  ccLxxin. 


7. 
One  daughter,  little  Jane,  had  he. 
The  silent  Sexton's  only  child ; 
And  when  she  laughed  aloud  and  free. 
The  gpray  old  Sexton  smiled. 

8. 
For  she  within  his  heart  had  crept. 
Himself  he  could  not  tell  you  why. 
But  often  he  has  almost  wept 
Because  he  heard  her  cry. 

9. 
All  else  to  him  appeared  as  dead. 
Awaiting  but  the  shroud  and  pall ; 
It  seemed  that  to  himself  he  said, 
"  I  soon  shall  dig  the  graves  of  all.** 

10. 
And  beast,  and  man,  and  home,  and 

wife, 
He  saw  with  cold,  accustomed  eye ; 
Jane  only  looked  so  full  of  life 
As  if  that  she  could  never  die. 

11. 
And  when  she  still  could  hardly  walk 
By  holding  fast  his  wrinkled  finger. 
So  well  he  loved  her  prattling  talk. 
He  often  from  his  work  would  linger. 

12. 
Around  her  waist  in  sport  he  tied 
The  coffin-ropes  for  leading-strings. 
And  on  his  spade  she  learnt  to  ride. 
And    handled   all   his    churchyard 
things. 

13. 
Henceforth  on  many  a  summer  day. 
While  hollowing  deep  the  sunlit  grave. 
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Beside  him  he  would  have  her  stay. 
And  bones  to  be  her  playthings  gave. 

14. 
At  whiles  the  busied  man  would  raise 
Above  the  brink  his  bare  gray  liead. 
With  quiet  smile  a  moment  gaze. 
And  turn  to  labour  for  the  dead. 

15. 
And  when,  slow- winding  up  the  hill. 
Between  the  elms,  the  funeral  came, 
Her  voice  would  sound  so  chcerly  shrill 
As  \i  *twef e  all  an  infaht*s  game. 

16. 
But  when  the  burial  rite  was  there. 
The  drooping  forms,  the  weepitig  eyes. 
The  awfid  thrill,  the  hallowing  prayer. 
The  sadden  whisper  lost  in  signs, — 

17. 
The  child  then  sought  her  father's  side, 
And  spoke  in  wondering  accents  low. 
And  ho  almost  aloud  replied, 
**  Hush, hush,  my  dear !  *tii3 always  so.** 

18.  ^ 
One  day  upon  a  baby's  grave 
His  morning's  work  must  Simon  spends 
And  Jane  her  seat  by  him  must  have, ' 
And  all  his  well-known  task  attend. 

19. 
Soon  'niid  the  herbage  sbfl  and  green 
The  little  place  of  rest  was  made. 
Whence   daisy-cover'd   meads  were 

seen, 
And  where  the  hawthorn  cast  a  shade. 

20. 
Old  Simon,  almost  resting  now, 
With  slackened  stroke  his  labour  {ilicd. 
And  raising  oft  his  moistened  brow, 
With  longer  looks  his  darling  eyed. 

21. 
Then  Jane  cried  out  in  sudden  glee, 
"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  grave  is  thetc ! 
It  would  be  just  a  bed  for  me. 
With  room  enough;  dndnone  to  spare." 

22. 
The  father's  hand  let  fall  the  spade, 
His  check  grew  pale,  he  heaved  a 

groan  ; 
And  when  the  children's  graves  he 

made, 
Theiicbfb'rth  he  always  worked  alone. 

23. 
These  hours;  and  others  more,  when  ho 
Ih  fields  Was  labouring  far  away. 
Dear  Jane  beside  her  mother's  knee 
Would  oflehcr  pass  than  she  would 

puy. 

24. 
The  child  and  Woman  tlius  akin. 
Two   shaoes    of     earth's    obscurest 

mould, 
1       love  a«  thio,  both  hearts  wlthm, 
« i»*  in  lofUest  lay  irt%  told. 


25. 


I  know  not — 'twas  not  said  of  yore — 
But  still  to  me,  a  man,  it  seems 
That  motherhood  is  something  more 
Than  e'en  a  father's  fondness  deems. 

26. 
The  teeming  breast  has  thrills,  'tis 

plain. 
More  deep  than  o'er  its  partner  knew, 
A  mystery  of  hopeful  p^ain. 
That  makes  a  greater  blessing  due. 

27. 
And  thus,  though  far  in  years  apart, 
The  mother  and  her  child  were  one  ; 
The  youthful  and  the  elder  heart 
To  one  true  heart  had  grown. 

28. 
The  mother  was  an  humble  woman, 
Utiskilled  in  aught  that's  known  to  few. 
And  having  only  this  uncommon — 
A  zeal  to  practise  all  she  knew. 

29. 
And  Mary  from  her  bosom's  core 
Of  many  things  could  speak  to  Jane, 
That,  never  finding  voice  before. 
Had  mutely  dwelt,  but  not  in  vain. 

30. 
Of  change  and  trial  here  on  earth. 
Of  hopes  by  which  we  conquer  sins. 
And  of  the  spirit's  bbtter  birth 
Than  that  which  first  our  life  begins. 

31. 
And  sometimes,  when  the  closing  day 
Shot  through  the  cottage  window-paiu-. 
And  o'er  the  mother  cast  a  ray 
That  kindled  aU  the  heart  of  Jane, — 

32. 
Then  starting  she  would  turn  and 

look. 
As  if  it  were  the  cloven  sky 
That  o'fer  the  quiet  face  and  book 
Shot  out  its  glories  suddenly. 

33. 
Oft,  too,  while  Mary  mildly  spake 
In  words  now  flowing  smooth  and  fret, 
From  Simon's  eyes  a  gleam  would 

break  ; 
So  both  were  taught,  his  child  and  he. 

34. 
Thus  from  within  and  from  without, 
She  grew  a  flower  for  mind  and  eye ; 
'Twas  love  that  circled  her  about, 
And  love  in  her  made  quick  reply. 

35. 
Clmrch,  too,  and  churchyard  "Were  to 

Jane 
A  realm  of  dream,  and  sight,  and  lort: 
And,  but  for  one  green  field  or  twain, 
All  else  a  sea  without  a  shore. 

3tf. 
Of  this  her  isle  the  central  rock 
Stood  up  in  that  old  tower  subliinej 
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Wliich  uttered    from   its  wondrous 

dock 
The  only  thought  she  had  of  Time. 

37. 
For  her  at  Sunday-semee  hours 
The  world  she  knew  expanded  wide> 
The  chimiog  bell  had  wizard  powers 
To  bid  new  visions  round  her  glide. 

38. 
For  now  came  trooping  up  the  hill 
The  jroung  and  old>  the  £unt  and 

strong ; 
The  white>frock'd  men  the  sunshine 

fiU, 
And  girl8>  a  many-colour*  d  throng. 

39. 
The  nres  of  all  from  age  to  age 
Were  bdd  bdow  the  grassy  mould, 
^liose  hillocks  were  to  Jane  a  page 
Inscribed  witn  lessons  manifold. 

40* 
And  in  the  porch,  or  on  the  green, 
Andm  the  pause  between  the  prayers. 
She  inarked  each  yarious  face  and 

mien 
Withejes  that  softened  theirs. 

41. 
She  marked  the  mild  gray  head  serene. 
Or  happjr  look  of  youthful  glow^ 


As  if  a  sunbeam  played  between 
l*hose  hearts  and  hers  to  warm  her  so. 

42. 
And  brows  where  darker  passions 

wrought. 
And  strength  with  more  of  ill  than 

good. 
Would  stamp  upon  her  infant  thought 
A  fear  ill  understood. 

43. 
She  turned  from  these  and  blushed, 

and  heard 
With  deeper  sense  the  prayer  and 

praise. 
And  oft  some  strange  but  holy  word 
Her  soul  in  yague  delight  could  raise. 

44. 
The    child    between    her    parents 

knelt, 
Who  prayed  the  more  to  God  above. 
Because  so  close  to  them  they  fdt 
The  dearest  gift  of  heavenly  love. 

45. 
And  *well   that   heart    the   mother 

knew 
Which  he  but  as  from  far  could  prize ; 
Por  scarce  an  impulse  in  it  gprew 
But  Mary  first  had  seen  it  rise. 


Paet  II. 


1. 


Years  flowed  away  and  never  brbught 
The  weary  W^ght  of  care  to  Jane ; 
Thej  gave  emoiLon,  wottdeh,  thought^ 
The  strength  of  lifo  without  the  pain. 

2. 
To  her  new  beauty  lar^ly  ^ven 
From  deeper  fbUntains  looked  and 

And,  like  a  morning  dream    from 

heaven. 
The  woman  gleamed  within  the  child. 

3. 
Her  looks   w^re  ofleher  turhed  to 

earth. 
But  every  glimie  if)^  bvelier  notr ; 
'Twaa  plain  that   light  of   intrard 

Now  kissed  the  sunshine  round  her 
hrow. 

4. 
Withdrawn  was   she   from   passing 

^jmore  than  Fortune's  outward  law, 
Byhashful  thoughts  like  silent  sigha. 
By  Feeling's  lone  retiring  awe, 
3. 

So£ur&0  wieaOut  twiUght  weares 
^^^ooadilggMm  shows. 


Or  shadow  of  its  own  green  leaves 
Upon  the  crimson  rose. 

6. 
And  she  had  reached  a  higher  s(ate, 
Though  infant  joys  about  her  clung ; 
With  gaze  more  fixed  a  graver  fate 
Above  her  beauty  hung. 

7. 
So  fares  it  still  with  human  Ufe, 
Which,  ever  journeying  on. 
Unconscious    climbs  from  peace  to 

strifb. 
Till  new  ascents  be  won. 

8. 
And  thus  about  her  youth  was  spread 
The  shadow  thrown  by  coming  Time, 
The  expectance  deepening  o'er  her 

head 
Of  passion's  sad  Sublime ; 

While  all  that  on  the  dreadless  flower 
The  war  of  Will  and  Doom  may  bring, 
Stands  waiting  but  the  signal  hour 
To  sweep  on  fiery  wing, 

10. 
Heavy  and  stem  came  down  fti©  \Ao\t 
On  her  who  had  no  sbield  o£  pii^  \ 
Who  never  felt  the  grasp  oJ^o 
Until  her  mother  died. 


11. 


The  gold-haired  maid  and  hoary  man 
Together  knelt  beside  the  bed» 
And  saw  with  helpless  gaze  the  span 
That  parts  the  living  from  the  dead. 

12. 
Slow  dragged  the  following  day :  for 

him 
His  known  familiar  life  was  gone  ; 
The  Past  was  something  dark  and 

grim 
That  he  must  look  at  now  alone. 

13. 
But  all  his  fondest  heart  awoke^ 
And  opened  toward  his  orphan  child ; 
To  her  with  cheerful  ease  he  spokc^ 
And  wondering  marked  she   never 
smiled. 

14. 
She  knew  not  what  the  mind  will 

bear. 
Yet  only  learn  the  more  to  brave ; 
It  seemed  the  world  so  large  and  fair 
Must  sink  within  her  mother's  grave. 

15. 
That  grave  himself  would    Simon 

maJLOy 
And  she  could  only  turn  and  groan. 
When  first  the  spade  she  saw  him 

take. 
As  if  the  grief  were  not  his  own. 

16. 
Then  soon  the  burial  pang  was  o*er» 
And  calmer  flowed  the  stream  again  ; 
But  Jane  would  never  witness  more 
An  open  grave  or  funeral  train. 

17. 
The  maiden  now  was  left  to  be 
Her  father's  only  prop  and  stay. 
And  in  her  looks  was  plain  to  see 
A  heart  resolved,  but  never  gay ; 

18. 
A  loveliness  that  made  men  sad. 
Like  some  delightful,  mournful  ditty. 
Too  fair  for  any  but  the  bad 
To  think  of  without  love  and  pity. 

19.  ^  ^ 

Each  household  task  she  duly  wrought, 
^o  change  but  one  the  house  could 

know. 
And  peace  for  her  was  in  the  thought. 
Her  mother  would  have  wished  it  so. 

20. 
But  often  in  the  silent  hours 
Of  summer  dawn,  while  men  were 

sleeping. 
She  rose  to  gather  fragrant  flowers^ 
And  ^et  their  leaves  with  weeping. 

21. 
She  strewed  them  o*er  her  mother*8 

grave. 
To  wither  where  her  joys  bad  faded; 
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No  growth  she  deemed  could  either 

have, 
Though  shower  and  sunshine  aided. 


22. 

And  oft  she  read  her  Bible  there. 

Her  mother's  book  that  well  she  knew ; 

And  felt  that  in  the  hallowed  air 

Its  meanings  brighter  grew. 

23. 

One  morning,  while  she  sat  intent 

Beside  the  grassy  mound. 

Her  brow  upon  the  headstone  leant, 

Her  foot  upon  the  ground, — 

24. 

The  sunshine  sparkled  through  tho 
sky, 

The  breeze    and   lark   sang  on  to- 
gether. 

And  yet  there  seemed,  afar  and  nigh. 

One  silent  world  of  azure  weather. 

25. 

But  from  beyond  the  old  Yew-tree 

A  voice  disturbed  the  maiden's  ear. 

And  in  the  lone  tranquillity 

It  sounded  strangely  near. 

26. 

*Twas  now  a  broken  word  of  prayer, 

'Twas  now  a  sob  of  **  Mother!   Mo- 
ther ! " 

And  all  the  sorrow  bursting  there 

The  heart   she  felt  had  sought  to 
smother. 

27. 
No  woman's  voice  so  deeply  rings. 
Though  men  by  graves  but  seldom 

pray; 
And,  ah  I  how  true  the  grief  that  brings 
A  man  to  weep  by  light  of  day ! 

28. 
With  wonder  awed,  with  pity  stirred. 
From  off  the  book  she  turned  away  ; 
And  still  the  same  low  sob  she  hoard. 
And  still  he  seemed  to  pray. 

29. 
With  sorrow  moved  for  others*  woes. 
The  maiden  rose  upon  her  knee ; 
Upon  her  feet  the  maiden  rose. 
And  stood  beside  the  old  yew-tree, 

30. 
And  doubting,  trembling,  there  she 

stood. 
Nor  dared  the  mourning  man  to  soe  ; 
And,  though  her  thoughts  were  all  of 

good. 
She  feared  to  stay,  she  feared  to  flee. 

31. 
Against    the    broad    ycw-tnmk    she 

leant. 
The  black  boughs*  vault  of  shade  a* 

doming, — 
A  fixed,  fair,  living  monument. 
Amid  the  light  of  morning : 
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32. 


TilT  silently  stood  up  the  man^ 
And  from  the  grave  he  stept  aside^ 
But  started  back  with  visage  wan> 
When  there  the  maid  he  spied. 

33. 
He  too  was  young,  and  sad,  and  pale. 
Two  mourning  youthful  hearts  were 

they; 
They  had  the  same  familiar  tale> 
Man*s  tale  of  every  day. 


34. 


And  each  upon  the  other  gazed. 
With  eyes  from  sorrow  cold  and  slow ; 
They  knew  not  why,  but  felt  amazed 
That  each  was  not  alone  in  wo. 

35. 
Few  moments  they  together  stayed, 
Aud  few  the  broken  words  they  spake« 
And  parted  so,  the  man  aud  maid. 
Their  separate  paths  alone  to  take. 


Part  III, 


1. 


10. 


The  pair  who  tbus  that  morning  met 
Had  never  nungled  mutual  speech. 
And  now  could  neither  heart  forget 
What  time  so  brief  availed  to  teach. 

2. 
In  secret  thought  each  breast  could  say 
That  one  it  knew  of  kindred  mould. 
And  through  the  long,  long  summer 

day 
That  tale  in  fancy  oft  was  told. 

3. 
For  far  unlike  was  Henry's  mind 
To  aught  that  Jane  had  seen  before ; 
Though  poor  and  lowly,  yet  refined 
With  much  of  noblest  lore. 

4. 
A  gentle  widow's  only  child 
He  grew  beneath  a  loving  rule ; 
A  m&n  with  spirit  undefiled. 
He  taught  the  village  school. 

6.       . 
And  many  books  had  Henry  read. 
And  other  tongues  than  ours  he  knew. 
His  heart  with  many  fancies  fed 
Which  oft  from  hidden  wells  he  drew. 

6. 
What  souls  heroic  dared  and  bore 
In  ancient  days  for  love  and  duty. 
What  sages  could  by  thought  explore. 
What  poets  sang  of  beauty : 

7. 
With  these  he  dwelt,  because  within 
His  breast  was  full  of  silent  fire. 
No  praise  of  men  he  cared  to  win^ 
More  high  was  his  desire ; 

8. 
To  be,  to  know  whatever  of  Good 
To  man  below  is  given ; 
And,  asking  Truth  as  daily  food^ 
Seek  little  more  from  Heaven. 

9. 
To  him  the  friend  of  all  his  days 
Had  been  his  saindy  mother. 
And  eY*n  the  playmate  of  his  plays-— 
He  never  wished  another. 


For  he  was  weak  and  oft  in  pain  ; 
From  noisy  sports  he  shrank  away ; 
But  songs  to  sing,  or  tales  to  feign. 
For  him  made  holiday. 

11. 
And  she  had  lived  in  cities  wide. 
Had  sailed  across  the  fearful  ocean. 
Could  tell  of  wealth,  and  camps,  and 

pride. 
And  peopled  earth's  commotion. 

12. 
And  books  bad  she  a  precious  store. 
With  words  whose  light  was  never 

dim; 
Five  crowded  shelves,  like  mines  of 

ore. 
Or  undiscovered  realms  for  him. 

13. 
A  surgeon  had  the  husband  been. 
Who  left  this  young  and  widowed 

bride ; 
He  left  her  while  her  leaves  were 

green. 
But  ah  1  they  withered  when  he  died. 

14. 
So  here  she  lived  unmarked,  alone. 
Through  quiet   years    remote  from 

blame. 
With  little  that  she  called  her  own 
But  him  who  bore  his  father's  name. 

15. 
Two  hearts  had  she,  the  one  so  sad 
It  often  ached  within  her  'breast ; 
But  in  her  boy  a  heart  she  had 
Now  thrilled  with  hope,  now  lulled  to 
rest. 

16. 
And  tall   he   grew>    though    never 

strong. 
And  beautiful  at  least  to  her ; 
A  soul  he  seemed  attuned  to  sgng. 
With  thoughts  of  endless  inward  stir. 

17. 
By  love  she  taught  him  best  to  love. 
She  g^ve  him  hope  b^  trust  in  God ; 
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When  pained  below  he  looked  above, 
Yet   scorned   no  flower  of  nature's 

sod. 

18. 
And  when  to  fill  the  ripening  man 
In  deeper  flow  Reflection  came. 
When  Thought  and  Wish  their  strife 

began. 
Fears,   Passions,  Doubts   no  longer 

tame; 

19. 
Though  small  the  help  'twas  hers  to 

give,-— 
For  deep  not  wide  her  best  of  lore, — 
"  Still,  still,''  she  said, «'  by  Conscience 

live. 
And  Peace  and  Truth  from  Heaven 


28. 


implore. 


20. 


"  My  son,  for  these  to  toil  is  good. 
For  these  to  none  who  seek  denied ; 
And  thought  must  be  thy  lonely  food, 
No  teaches  at  thy  side." 

21. 
No  teacher  had  he  ;  but  a  friend. 
The  only  friend  in  Henry's  reach. 
The  kindly  Vicar,  books  would  lend. 
And  counsel,  though  unskilled  to  teach, 

22. 
And  by  his  word  was  Henry  made 
The  master  o'er  the  village  boys ; 
A  teacher  still,  by  smiles  and  aid 
Alluring  on  to  nobler  joys. 

23. 
Thus  Henry  lived  in  meek  repose. 
Though  suffering  oft  the  body's  pain, 
Though  sometimes  aimless  Thoughts 

and  Woes 
Like  wrestling  giants  racked  the  brain. 

24. 
But  now  an  outward  sorrow  fell 
Down  on  hb  heart  with  heavier  sway ; 
Through  months  of  sickness  long  to 

teU 
His  mother  passed  from  earth  away. 

25. 
Hb  books,  hb  tlioughts,  hb  boys  were 

now 
A  swarm  of  insects  murmuring  round. 
Afresh  they  stung  His  aching  brow, 
And  fevered  him  with  weary  sound. 

26. 
And  when  the  toilsome  day  was  past. 
And  darkness  veiled  his  burning  eyes. 
Upon  the  bed  his  limbs  he  cast. 
And  wished  he  ne'er  again  might  rise. 

27. 
A  flitting  wish  and  soon  recalled ; 
But  still  there  lived  within  his  mind 
A  shame  for  courage  thus  appalled. 
For  fiuth  so  weak,  and  reason  blind. 


He  knew  not  if  he  slept  or  woke,- 
'Twas  all  exhaustion's  clouded  gloom. 
When  light  like  moonshine  round  him 

broke. 
And  showed  his  mother's  grassy  tomb. 

29. 
And  oW  it  floated,  borne  in  air. 
Her  form  serene  in  brightness  clad. 
With  glbtening  stars  around  the  hair. 
And  eyes  of  love  no  longer  sad. 

30. 
Her    looks   like    summer  lightning 

spread. 
And  filled  the  boundless   heavenly 

deep ; 
Dcvoutest  peace  around  she  &hed| 
I'he  calm  without  the  trance  of  sleep. 

31. 
He  knew  not  how,  but  soon  was  gone 
The  phantom  shape  that  blessed  hb 

eyes; 
The  churchyard  Yew-tree,  black  and 

lone. 
Stood  up  against  the  starry  skies. 

32. 
Bewildered,  yet  consoled,  be  rose. 
And  looked  abroad ;   the  dawn  was 

breaking. 
It  was  the  n^ht's  gray  chilly  close. 
The  day's  fresh  golden  waking. 

33. 
He  left  the  village,  crossed  the  rill, 
While  dawn's  pale  gleams  had  scarce 

begun ; 
He  climbed  the  elm-bedarkened  hill. 
And  in  the  churchyard  faced  the  sun. 

34. 
Beneath  a  clear  unruffled  mom. 
Beside  the  grave  he  knelt  in  prayer ; 
There  breathed  a  yoice  to  soothe  and 

warn. 
And  still  Repose  was  whispering  there. 

35. 
And  there  he  saw  the  gentle  maid 
Whose   earliest  grief  was  like   hb 

own: 
To  him  it  seemed  hi?  piother  bade 
Their  hearts  should  each*  to  each  bo 

kiipwn. 

30. 
Yet  passed  a  week  as  if  no  more 
They   could    recall    their  mournful 

meeting ; 
And  then,  when  SjDven  long  days. were 

o'er. 
Again  they  spoke  with  timid  greet- 
ing. 

37. 
Amid  the  noiseless  crystal  morn 
They  stood  Mow  the  pightly  Y^¥ ; 
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They  dared  not  feel  new  hopes  were 

born 
For  both,  and  trembling  pleasures  new. 

88. 
Now  neither  sat  beside  the  grave. 
They  stood  below  the  old  Yew-tree, 
That  with  its  sable  shadows  gave 
A  home  where  grief  might  love  to  be. 

39. 
They  speak  of  those  so  lately  gone. 
And  words  of  sorrow  dry  their  tears ; 
And  even  when  the  tear  flows  on 
It  each  to  each  the  more  endears. 

For  grief  like  theirs,  without  remorse, 
Js  yet  a  gentle  hallowed  feeling. 
And  darkens  not  the  limpid  source 
Of  joy,  from  love's  deep  fountain  steal- 
ing. 

41. 
Thon  Breeze  of  dawn,  a  music  blent 
With  hues  that  are  a  song  of  light ! 
Thon  Sky,  whose  dome,  above  them 

bent. 
Expands  the  cloudless  god  to  sight  I 

42. 
Thou  greenest  World,  through  count- 
less ages 
Adorned  our  bounteous  home  to  be ! 
So  fair  beyond  ihe  dreams  of  sages. 
Which  are  but  glimpses  caught  from 
thee! 

43. 
And  Thou  pervading  Soul  of  All, 
In  man*s   large   mind  most  clearly 

shown. 
Receiving  at  devotion's  call 
Whato'er    of  best  thy   Sire   makes 
known! 

44. 
Bear  witness  I  ye  consenting  saw. 
And  shed  from  all  your  seats  above, 
A  strength  all  evil  fears  to  awe, 
In  those  two  hearts  combined  by  love. 

45. 
At  morning  oft,  and  oflt  at  eve. 
They  met  below  the  old  Yew-tree, 
For  they  would  not  forget  to  grieve. 
Though  blest  as  mortal  souls  may 
be. 

46. 
*Twere  worthy  thoughtful  wish  to  see 
A  loving  pair  so  calm,  so  young. 
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'Mid  graves,  beside  the  churchyard 

tree. 
While  summer's  light  around  them 

climg. 

47. 
He  seemed  a  more  than  common  man. 
Whom  children  passed  not  heedless 

by. 

With  graven  brow  of  shapely  span. 
And  sudden-moving,  pensive  eye. 

48. 
Retired  and  staid  was  Henry*s  look. 
And  shrank  from  men's  tumultuous 

ways ; 
And  on  the  earth  as  on  a  book 
He  oil  would  bend  his  gaze. 

49. 
But  then  at  sight  of  bird  or  flower. 
Or  beam  that  set  the  clouds  in  flame. 
Or  aught  that  told  of  joy  or  power. 
Upon  the  man  his  genius  came. 

50. 
Most  flashed  his  light  whene'er  he  saw 
The  kind  and  blooming  face  of  Jane, 
When  Love,  by  its  supremcst  law. 
Bade  care  depart,  and  fears  be  vain. 

51. 
His  Jane  was  fair  to  any  eye ; 
How  more  than  earthly  fair  to  him ! 
Her  very  beauty  made  you  sigh 
To  think  thai  it  should  c*er  be  dim. 

52. 
So  childlike  young,  so  gravely  sweet. 
With  smiles  of  some  disportive  sprite. 
While  blushes  clear  and  fancies  nee^ 
Played  o*er  in  rippling  waves  of  light. 

53. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  simple  soul 
That  filled  with  day  her  great  blue 

eyes. 
That  madeher  all  one  gracious  Whole, 
Unmarred  by  vain  and  selfish  lies. 

54. 
She  had  no  art,  and  little  skill 
In  aught  save  Right,  and  maiden  Feed- 
ing. 
On  Henry's  wisdom  leant  her  will. 
No  ignorance  from  him  concealing. 

55. 
And  so  she  freshened  all  his  life. 
As  does  a  sparkling  mountain  rill,  ^ 
That  plays  with  scarce  a  show  of  strife 
Around  its  green  aspiring  hill. 


Part  IV. 


1. 


With  bold  affection,  pure  and  true. 
The  lovers  rose  all  fears  above, 
And  Faith  and  CouscieDcefed  with  dew 
Thjp  Mtnfflif  sa^  /bwe-Iiko  Sower  of 


2. 


Sometimes  amid  the  glimmering  meads 
They  walked  in  August's  gemol  ^^^ 
And  marked  aboyo  the  m\ll-«lT««^ 

reeds 
The  myriad  flies  their  mazes  if^vfe. 
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.3. 


While  under  heaven's  warm  lucent  hues 
They  felt  their  eyes  and  bosoms  glow. 
And  learnt  how  fondly  Fancy  views 
Fair  sights  the  moment  ore  they  go. 

.      4. 
And  then,  while  earth  was  darl^ening 

o*er. 
While  stars  began  their  tranquil  day. 
Rejoiced  that  Nature  gives  us  more 
Than  all  it  ever  takes  away. 

5. 
In  earliest  autumn*s  fading  woods 
Remote  from  eyes  they  roamed  at  mom. 
And  saw  how  Time  transmuting  broods 
0*er  all  that  into  Time  is  bom. 

6. 
That  power  which  men  would  fain 

forget. 
The  law  of  change  and  slow  decay. 
Came  to  them  with  a  nuld  regret, 
A  brightness  veiled  in  softening  gray. 

7. 
While  in  this  mood  one  day  they  sat 
Beside  a  lonely  woodland  spring. 
On  moss  that  spread  a  living  mat. 
The  fountain's  verdant  fairy-ring — 

8. 
To  Jane  her  lover  slowly  said, 
*'  The  time,  the  scene,  recall  to  mo 
A  story  of  a  youth  and  maid 
In  famous  lands  beyond  the  sea. 

9. 
"  In  land  of  Greece  in  ancient  days> 
A  man,  by  many  dreams  possesseid. 
Would  wander  oft  from  trodden  ways. 
And  rudest  wilds  he  loved  the  best. 

10 
**  He  strewed  hb  thoughts  along  the 

gale. 
He  gave  his  heart  to  earth  and  sky. 
To  trees  his  life's  fantastic  tale 
Was  known,  but  not  to  mortal  eye. 

11. 
*'  His  soul  devout,  his  shaping  mind. 
Had  power  at  last  o'er  mystic  things. 
And  could  the  silent  charms  unbind 
That  chain  the  fountain's  icy  springs. 

12. 
*^  There  shone  a  breezeless  autumn 

mom 
When  o'er  the  crystal  cell  arose 
A  woman  from  the  waters  bora. 
And  fair  as  aught  our  fancy  knows. 

13. 
**  He  sought  to  make  the  maid  his  own. 
For  earthly  love  a  human  bride  ; 
Her  voice  had  love's  pathetic  tone> 
But  still  her  words  the  suit  denied. 

14. 
"  One  day  of  pure  delight  was  given 
In  every  montli  of  cbanging  skies^ 


And  'twas  once  moro  the  autumnal 

heaven 
That  saw  the  Fountain  Spirit  rise. 

15. 
'*  Again  the  youth  his  fay  besought 
A  mortal's  lot  with  him  to  share. 
For  converse  all  of  airy  thought 
Contents  but  souls  ensphered  in  air ; 

IG. 
'^  And  man  will  ask  below  the  skies 
That  breast  may  lean  to  beating  breast. 
That  mingling  hands  and  answering 

eyes 
May  halve  the  toil  and  glad  the  rest. 

17.  ^ 

*' '  I  too,*  she  said,  and  saying  darkened, 
'  Must  speak  to  thee  of  certain  doom. 
To  thee   for  whom  my  deeps  have 

hearkened. 
And  oft  have  felt  unwonted  gloom. 

)8. 
"  *  For  thee  my  heart,  so  calmly  blest. 
Has  throbbed  with  keener  hopes  and 

joys; 
My  waves  have  sparkled  unrepressed. 
And  breathed  for  thee  more  vocal 
noise. 

•     19. 
'*  *  Too  fond  has  been  our  mutual  love 
To  last  beneath  yon  clouded  sun  ; 
And  fate,  that  sternly  sits  above. 
Decrees  our  bliss  already  done. 

20. 
*'  *  At  mom  or  eve  thou  must  no  moro 
Return  for  commune  sweet  with  me ; 
My  gaze  on  mortal  eyes  is  o'er. 
Because  it  may  not  feed  on  thee. 

21. 
" '  Thou  must  in  other  pathways  roam. 
But  sometimes  think  that  once  we  met; 
I  seek  my  lonely  cavem  home. 
There  still  to  live,  but  not  forget.' 

22. 
"  The  tinkling  words  were  hardly  said. 
When  sank  the  fountain's  mournful 

daughter ; 
The  youth,  to  grasp  the  form  that  fled. 
Sprang  shrieking  down  the  fatal  water. 

23. 
*'  —  Dear  Jane,  'tis  but  a  graceful 

story. 
To  soothe  and  not  op^ess  the  mind  ; 
But  now  the  year  is  turning  hoary, 
I  hear  it  moaned  by  every  wind. 

24. 
'^  And  in  the  autumn's  look  I  trace, 
I  know  not  why,  a  threatening  stare. 
Nor  e'en  thy  dear  and  rosy  face 
Can  disenchant  the  spell-bound  air. 

25. 
"  Yet  well  I  know  'tis  empty  dream. 
And  yainer  still  the  legend's  voice^ 
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For  if  too  fond  man^s  love  may  seem> 
*Tis  but  by  erring  in  the  choice. 

26. 
''  Begone^  ye  fears  that  round  us  wait. 
The  soul's  dim  twilight  hour  possess* 

ing! 
A  Will  beyond  the  Grecian  Fate 
Has  given  us  love*s  unstinted  bless- 
ing." 

27. 
Jane  listened  first  with  pensive  gaze. 
Then  dread  disturbed  her  seeking 

glance. 
Though  she  but  half  could  read  the 

phrase 
That  told  the  heathen  land*s  romance. 

28. 
But  clear  she  saw,  and  truly  felt. 
That  Henry  was  not  ilrell  at  ease ; 
'Twas  not  a  grief  obscurely  spelt. 
But  plain  as  aught  the  spirit  sees. 

29. 
Her  arms  around  his  neck  she  threw. 
Against  his  cheek  her  head  she  laid. 
And  he  could  feel  the  sigh  she  drew. 
Could  feel  the  passion  of  the  maid. 

30. 
Then  first  upon  her  soul  it  broke 
That  Time  their  lives  might  sever ; 
From  joy*s  delightful  trance  she  woke. 
And  it  was  gone  for  ever : 

31. 
As  when  a  child  first  snaps  the  band 
That  close  to  home*  has  bound  him ; 
Or  as  the  sailor  dreams  of  land. 
And  wakes  with  waves  around  him. 

32. 
Long  time  she  paused,  and  hid  her 

face. 
Then  raised  her  head  in  piteous  sor- 
row. 
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As  doubting  in  his  look  to  trace 
A  hope  for  e*en  to-morrow. 

33. 
She  saw  his  cheek  so  worn  and  pale. 
She  saw  the  dark  expanded  eye. 
And  read  the  unimagined  tale 
Of  sure  and  near  mortality. 

34. 
Her  shuddering  face  she  stooped  in 

dread. 
And  then  once  more  was  fdn  to  look  ; 
Slow  tears  her  eves  o*erladen  shed 
On  his  thin  hand,  that  feebly  shook. 

35. 
They  spoke  not,  ere  they  rose  to  go. 
And  walked  towards  the  far  church- 
tower  ; 
Side  pressed  to  side,  they  journeyed 

slow. 
While  passed  one  voiceless,  throbbing 
hour. 

36. 
But  when  they  reached  the  burial- 
ground, 
They  turned  and  looked  o*er  hill  and 

plain ; 
And,     starting    up     from     misery's 

swound. 
He  faintly  said  to  Jane — 

37. 
*'  The  autumn  woods  are  fair  to  see. 
Its  clouds  with  straggling  sunshine 

bum ;  , 

But  lovelier  will  the  springtime  be. 
When  warmth,  and  hope,  and  life  re- 
turn." 

38. 
With  long,  sad  smiles,  of  sorrow  bred. 
The  fate- struck  lovers  left  each  other. 
While  both  at  heart  more  deeply  bled 
Than  even  for  a  buried  mother. 


Part  V. 


1. 
Slow  dragged  along  the  unsmiling 

year. 
With  winds,  and  mist,  and  foliage 

torn; 
And,  though  their  green  love  grew 

not  sere,  1 
They  could  not  cease  to  mourn. 

But  still  they  strove  to  feed  their  hope, 
Though  faint  and  worn  away  with 

fears. 
Though  in  their  passion's  ample  scope 
Was  room  for  many  tears. 

3. 
To  see  the  ^Sexton  Henry  came. 
And  told  iMnr  great  a  thing  he  sought ; 


The  father  did  not  loudly  blame. 
But  sat  in  unrejoicing  thought. 

4. 
At  last  he    spoke,    with   lingering 

tongue : 
"  My  friend,  I  will  not  say  you  no. 
Though  Jane  is  still  but  weak  and 

young 
From  her  old  father's  side  to  go. 

5. 
**  Indeed,  'twould  be  a  wiser  plan. 
If  you  could  come  and  live  with  me ; 
Though  I  am  not  a  book-learned  man> 
With  her  to  help  we  might  agree. 

6. 
<'  The  house  and  fields  are  all  my  own^ 
And  will  be  his  who  we^  ifVAi\ubT» 
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And  I  gn>v  old  to  work  alone» 
And  oft  would  rather  rest  than  stir. 

7. 
'*  And  after  me,  *tis  plain  to  think. 
My  son  may  be  the  sexton  to(^; 
But  for  yopr  books,  and  pen,  and  ink, 
1  know  not  what's  the  good  they  do. 

8. 
"Ah!   well,   I  see  you  hang  your 
head; 
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17. 


*'  And  in  the  body's  daily  task 
No  time,  no  rest  for  thought  allowed, 
Kegrets  will  wake,  and  move,  and  ask, 
And  speak  the  more,  not  speaking 
loud. 

18. 
'^  And  you  will  muse,  from  day  to  day. 
Of  all  you  might  have  been  and  done ; 
Of  wisdom  widening  men's  highway, 


19. 


ti 


And  where,  my  friend,  *s  the  need  of    Of  goodness  warming  like  the  sun. 

shame  ? 
*Tis  not  too  late  to  change  your  trade. 
And  then — ^why,  Jane  may  change  her 

name. 

"  To-morrow  evening  come  again ; 
Till  then,  at  least.  Til  not  refuse  ; 
I  would  not  cross  the  wish  of  Jane, 
Though    she,    I    fear,  is  young  to 

choose." 

10. 
Qeforo  that  eve,  it  so  befell 
The  lovers  met  beside  the  tree. 
And  Henry  said — "'Twer©  vain  to 

teU 
That  I  would  give  all  else  for  thee. 

11. 
*'  But,  Jane,  although  I  should  desire 
My  thoughts  and  aims  in  sleep  were 

laid. 
My  limbs  the  needful  strength  require 
To  pfy  a  labourer's  busy  spade." 

12. 
*'  Oh !  well,"  she  said,  **  I  know  it  all  I 
My  Other's  wish  can  never  be. 
Oh  I  could  we  but  the  past  recall. 
So  you  again  were  calm  and  free ! 

13. 
**  Yet,  Henry,  still  ppr  love  is  sweet. 
The  best  of  life  X  e'er  have  known, 
And  if  again  we  never  meet, 
I  oft  shall  think  it  o'er  alone. 

14. 
*'  These  fallen  leaves  were  bright  and 

green 
The  day  that  first  I  heard  you  speak ; 
How  many  hours  have  passed  between. 
Strengthening  my  heart,  though  still 

'tis  weak ! 

15. 
''  I  seem  to  look  with  larger  eyes. 
And    deeper    thoughts    within    me 

stream ; 
More  livelier  sights  around  me  rise. 
And  gifts  bestowed  by  you  they  seem. 

10. 
**  But  yet  it  must  not  be,  I  know ; 
Whateer   the   unpausing  moment's 

choice. 
Great  hopes  within  your  bosom  grow, 
J  hat  never  yet  have  loaad  a  voice. 


And  you  for  want  of  those  will  pine 
Who  might  reflect  your  fancy's  hues ; 
f*erhaps  will  think  the  fault  is  mme 
Of  all  the  nobler  life  you  lose." 

20. 
Half-turned  the  maid,  as  if  to  part. 
Affrighted  by  the  imagin'd  pain. 
But  Henry  pressed  her  on  his  heart. 
And  kissed  her  eyes,  and  spoke  again : 

21. 
"  Though  this  were  (rue  that  sounds 

so  strange. 
Yet  need  we  not  at  once  decide ; 
Perhaps    your   father's    mind   may 

change. 
And  hopes  be  ours  now  undescried. 

22. 
'*  Your  love  is  not  forbidden  yet ; 
It  shames  not  you,  it  blesses  me. 
The  past  we  never  can  forget. 
And  happier  may  the  future  be." 

23. 
The  evening  came,  and  trembling 

stood 
The  lover  at  the  father's  door. 
And  found  within  the  maid  he  wooed. 
And  that  old  man  so  bent  and  hoar. 

24. 
Their  trimmest  garb  had  each  put  on. 
Around  was  neatness,  comfort,  cheer ; 
The  clouds  appeared  to  distance  gone. 
And  Jane's  bright  face  bespoke  not 

fear. 

25. 
She  sat  upon  her  mother's  chair, 
And  poured  the  drink  that  Henry 

loved ; 
Her  tea  with  him  'twas  joy  to  share. 
And  sit  beside  him  unreproved. 

20. 
And  close  beside  the  blazing  fire 
Was  placed  the  old  man's  easy  seat ; 
The  names,  now  low,  then  shooting 

higher. 
Oast  o'er  him  glimpses  bright  and 

fleet. 

They  showed  a  face  more  soft  than 

bold, 
Though  j^een  the  look  of  ifM^l  will ; 
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With  lines  that  many  winters  told^ 
But  little  stir  of  good  and  ill. 

28. 
And  thus  the  untrouhled,  aged  man. 
His  long-experienced  lesson  spake. 
In  words  that  painfully  begaa. 
While  slow  his  pondering  seemed  to 
wake : — 

29. 
*'  Perhaps  you  think,  dear  daughter 

Jane, 
My  wishes  neither  kind  nor  wise. 
Because  I  keep  a  sober  brain. 
And  look  about  with  wistful  eyes. 

30. 
*'  Yet  surely  I  have  lived  and  wrought 
More  years  than  you,  or  he  you  love ; 
And  it  must  be  a  foolish  thought 
Of  yours  that  I  cannot  approve. 

31. 
"  I  know  not  who  can  better  learn 
Than  one  who  lives  so  long  as  1, 
Who  all  life  long  have  tried  to  earui 
And  still  have  set  ipy  earnings  by. 

321. 
"  And  I  have  seen  a  many  score 
Of  men  and  women  laid  in  earth ; 
I  mostly,  too,  can  tell  them  o*er. 
And  all  their  prosperings,  e*en  from 
birth. 

33. 
*'  And  always  I  have  seen  withal 
That  thriftiest  heads  are   honoured 

most; 
And  those  who  into  misery  fall. 
By  them  respect  is  quickly  lost. 

34. 
*'  A  man  who  gains  and  keeps .  to- 
gether. 
Is  like  the  tree  that  yearly  grows, 
Tbaty  stout  and   strong   in  wintry 

weather, 
A  goodly  crop  in  summer  shows. 

35. 
*'  But  he  who  spends  and  wastes  away. 
Is  like  a  tree  decayed  within  ; 
Though  still  the  leaves  and  bloom  bp 

gay. 
Its  top  will  soon  be  shrunk  and  thin. 

36. 
"  Or  see  the  gleaner  winnowing  grain, 
The  empty  chaff  goes  flying ; 
The  plump,  full,  yellow  seeds  remain. 
Like  gold  for  profit  lying. 

37. 
*'  The  chaff  may  glitter  in  the  sun, 
And  dance  before  the  wind. 
But  I  would  rather  look  upon 
The  quiet  heap  behind. 

38. 
'<  What  some  wiihin  an  hour  would 

spfindf 
"^bpif^jfi^  ta^  a  day  to  win ; 
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But  when  the  waste  has  reached  an 

end 
The  gains  of  thrift  are  coming  in. 

39. 
'^  And  ever  I  have  seen  that  they 
Who  least  had  cause  to  fear  the  morrow. 
Have  cheeriest  walked  the  open  way. 
Nor  hung  their  heads  in  sorrow. 

40. 
*'  Who  docs  not  feci  how  liard  the 

thought 
For  one  whose  life  must  soon  bo  o'er. 
That  all  his  days  have  added  nought. 
But  still  made  less  man's  little  store  ? 

41. 
*'  And  therefore,  Jane,  I  think  it  right 
That  you  should  choose  a  gainful  man. 
One  working  hard  from  morn  till  night, 
GaUiering  and  hoarding  all  he  can. 

42. 
'*  Yet,  mind  you  well,  I  do  not  say 
But  Henry  may  your  husband  be  ; 
Though  much  1  doubt  if  learning's  pay 
Will  keep  a  house  from  leanness  free. 

43. 
"  Hb  health,  by  study  much  abused, ' 
Seems  now,  if  well  I  mark,  to  pine ; 
And  then  he  has  been  always  used 
To  nurture  delicate  and  fine. 

44. 


i( 


His  mother's  stipend  ceased  with  her. 
And  he,  I  know,  must  pecds  be  poor  ; 
And  so  methinks  it  better  were 
That  you  and  he  should  love  no  more. 

45. 
"  But  stay  till  winter  days  he  past. 
And  when  the  spring  returns  again. 
If  still  I  find  your  liking  last. 
Why  then — nay,  come  and  kiss  roc, 

Jane." 

40. 
Thus  wandered  round  his  maze  of 

speech 
The  long-experienced  man ; 
Determined  both  the  twain  to  teach. 
Through  all  his  saws  he  ran. 

47. 
With  eyes  upon  the  table  bent. 
The  maiden  stooped  her  glowing  face ; 
But  Henry  gazed  with  look  intent. 
The  father's  inmost  thought  to  trace. 

48. 
And  when  of  sinking  health  he  spoke. 
The  lover's  brow  was  flushed  with  red. 
While  Jane  turned  white  beneath  the 

stroke. 
With  anguish  more  than  dread. 

49. 
But  when  the  closing  promise  came, 
They  both  were  comforted  and  cheered ; 
For,  freed  from  strife,  remorse,  and 

blame. 
The  old  man's  eye  no  morj?  they 
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Part  VI. 


1. 
November  days  are  dusk  and  dull, 
And  yet  they  teach  the  heart  to  ponder ; 
Of  sober  depth  the  skies  are  full, 
While  fades  from  earth  its  garb  of 
"wonder. 

2. 
We  breathe  at  whiles  so  charmed  an 

air. 
By  sound  each  leaf's  light  fall  we  learn ; 
No  breeze  disturbs  the  spider*s  snare 
That  hangs  with  dew  the  stately  fern. 

8. 
Soon  heaves  within  the  boundless  frame 
A  strong  and  sullen  gust  of  life, 
And  rolling  waves  and  woods  proclaim 
The  darkened  world's  increasing  strife. 

4. 
*Mid  boom,  and  clang,  and  stormy 

swell. 
And  shadows  dashed  by  blast  and  rain. 
Leaves  heaped,  whirled,  routed,  sweep 

the  dell. 
And  glimpses  course  the  leaden  main. 

5. 
And  yet,  though  in  ward  drawn  and  still. 
There  beats  a  hidden  heart  of  joy  ; 
Beneath  the  old  year's  mantle  chill 
Sleeps,  mute  and  numb,  the  unconscious 
boy. 

6. 
And  they  who  muse  and  hope  may 

guess 
With  faith  assured  the  future  spring ; 
But  him  who  loves  all  hours  will  bless. 
All  months  to  him  of  May-time  sing. 

7. 
*«  At  least  I've  known,"  young  Henry 

said, 
*'  How  dark  soe'er  new  days  may  prove. 
Love's  inspiration  shared  and  fed 
By  her  I  love." 

8. 
With  lifted  brow,  and  buoyant  heart. 
He  now  fulfilled  his  daily  toil. 
And  e'en  'mid  weary  tasks  would  start 
Bright  springs  from  desert  soil. 

9. 
Ho  stood  with  zeal  the  imtaught  to 

teach, 
'Mid  fifty  faces  young  and  rude. 
And  turned  a  cheerful  front  to  each. 
That  brightened  them  and  yet  sub- 
dued. 

10. 

He  strove  that  clear  they  might  discern 

What  aims  to  man  true  value  give. 

And  said— ^' You  do  not  live  to  learn, 

\ai  Jearn  that  jou  may  better  live.*' 


11. 
The  boy  who  came  with  sun-bleached 

head. 
And  dress  by  many  a  patch  repaired. 
Still  felt  in  all  that  lleury  said 
E'en  more  than  strongest  words  de- 
clared. 

12. 
Those  truths^  as  more  than  lessons 

taught. 
Were  learnt  as  more  than  lessons  too ; 
The    teacher's    precept,    will,    and 

thought. 
E'en  from  his  look  fresh  import  drew. 

13. 
And  well  he  knew  how  wilful  sway 
Disloyal  service  breeds  at  best. 
And  often  fills  the  schoolboy's  day 
With  hate  by  fear  alone  repressed. 

14. 
Yet  could  he  temper  love  and  meekness 
With  all  the  sacred  might  of  law. 
Dissevering  gentleness  from  weakness^ 
And  hallowing  tenderness  by  awe. 

15. 
Nor  e'er  beneath  his  steadfast  eye 
Could  ill  escape  its  grave  reproval ; 
Nor  durst  he  set  his  conscience  by. 
That  peace  might  reign  by  its  re- 
moval* 

16. 
His  love  was  no  unblest  device 
To  lengthen  falsehood's  coward  mood. 
Nor  purchased  liking  at  the  price 
Of  calling  evil — good. 

17. 
He  woke  the  sense,  he  warned  the 

breast, 
Aflirming  truths  supreme. 
And  let  the  voice  within  attest 
He  told  no  misty  dream. 

18. 
Each  feeling  thus  that  moved  the  child. 
As  each  in  tun\  awoke. 
To  its  fixed  law  was  reconciled. 
And  owned  the  strengthening  yoke. 

19. 
So  still  the  God  revealed  below 
As  one  great  Will  of  Good  to  all. 
He  taught  for  Sire  and  Judge  to  know. 
On  whom  for  aid  all  needs  may  call. 

20. 
Amid  his  poor,  unknowing  throng 
Of  little  learners  pleased  he  stood  ; 
To  him  their  murmur  hummed  a  song. 
And  every  face  had  germs  of  good. 

21. 
And  when  the  exhausted  aching  frame 
Would  fain  have  sunk  away  to  reft. 
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He  thought  how  high  the  teacher*s 

aim. 
What  seeds  his  sleep  would  leave  sup- 
pressed. 

22. 
So  have  I  seen  upon  a  hill 
A  fair  green  tree  of  milk-white  flowers^ 
Where  bees  sucked  out  their  honeyed 

fiU 
Through  all  the  long  day*8  basking 

hours. 

23. 
To  its  green  cells  and  vases  white. 
That  yield  an  odorous  air. 
The  swarm  with  musical  delight 
For  their  sweet  gold  repair. 

24. 
But  dark  decay  may  mine  the  tree. 
Or  lightning-bolt  may  blast. 
And  not  a  flower  for  wind  or  bee 
Delight  the  saddening  waste. 

25. 
The  winter  pressed  with  gloom  and  chfll 
Kound  Henry  *s  wavering  thread  of  life. 
And  though  the  eye  shone  boldly  still. 
The  cheek  grew  thin  amid  the  strife. 

26. 
And  while  at  solitary  night 
His  candle  showed  some  ancient  page, 
k^  like  a  deft  familiar  sprite 
Evoked  for  him  the  buried  sage; 

27. 
While   from  the  distant  snow-clad 

world 
The  clown,  belated,  marked  the  beam. 
Nor  guessed  of  what  the  glimmering 

told. 
What  human  task,  or  goblin  dream,— 

28. 
The  lonely  student  oft  would  shrink. 
And  startling,  clasp  his  painful  breast. 
With  long-drawn  sigh  of  Jane  would 

think. 
And  seek  at  last  reluctant  rest. 

29. 
Yet  once  again  did  June  and  he 
By  Simon's  hearth  at  evening  meet. 
And  once  beneath  his  bare  ash-tree 
They  filled  at  dawn  their  grassy  seat. 

30. 
'Twas  then  a  cold  and  misty  mom. 
The   churchyard  seemed  a  cave  of 

death; 
They  saw  the  Yew,  by  cold  unshorn. 
Stand  hearse-like  black  in  winter's 

breath. 

31. 
And  e'en  while  now  the  lovers  spoke 
They  felt  the  fog  between  them  rise ; 
Kound  each  it  spread  a  dull  gray 

cloak. 
And  masked  them  each  In  vague  dis* 

guiw. 


32. 


At  parting  Hqnry  said — '*  Farewell ; 
On  Sunday  morn  we  meet  again ; 
When  first  rings  out  the  old  church 

bell. 
With  merry  chant,  expect  me  then.** 

33. 
At  last,  though  slow,  that    Sunday 

came. 
And  Jane  put  on  her  best  array. 
And  still  her  colour  fled  and  came 
As  if  it  were  her  wedding-day. 

34. 
Her  father  went  to  ring  the  bell. 
And  she  to  watch  the  doorway  sprang. 
And  on  the  latch  her  finger  iell. 
And  paused,  and  pausedZ-the  church* 
bell  rang. 

35. 
No  step  was  there :  it  seemed  a  knell 
Whose  notes  her  father's  hand  was 

ringing ; 
She  oped  the  door  for  breath,  the  bell 
So  heavily  went  swinging. 

36. 
She  knew  that  Henry  was  not  there. 
And  yet  she  looked  below  the  tree  ; 
There  stood  nor  shape  of  misty  air. 
Nor  sunbright  face  in  sunshine  free. 

37. 
She  looked  the  winding  road  along, 
Now  hid  no  more  with  leafy  green. 
But  'mid  its  loitering  speckled  throng 
For  her  no  living  shape  was  seen. 

38. 
She  turned,  and  passed  the  dim  church* 

door. 
Beneath  an  ancient  arch's  frown. 
And  in  the  aisle  upon  the  floor 
She  knelt  not,  but  her  knees  fell  down. 

39. 
Upon  the  seat  she  stooped  her  face. 
But  still  she  heard  that  doleful  bell. 
And  though  she  prayed  for  Heaven's 

dear  grace, 
'Twas  still  the  same  pursuing  knell. 

40. 
And  when  the  people  stood  to  sing. 
Though   now   the   weary   bell  was 

o'er. 
She  heard  it  through  her  bosom  ring. 
As  if  'twould  ring  for  ever  more. 

41. 
She  could  not  rise  upon  her  feet. 
She  could  not  stand  when  others  stood. 
And  all  the  words  she  could  repeat 
Were  still—"  To  ine,   O  God !   be 
good  1 " 

42. 
At  last  the  service  all  was  done. 
And  she  might  go  from  church  awayy 
But  still  she  could  not  be  aioiie» 
She  iQiuit  beude  her  £aX\i«r  «U^% 
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43. 


His  mid-day  meal  she  most  prepare 
Before  the  second  service-bell ; 
And  she  must  sit  beside  him  there^ 
And  by  constraint  be  well. 

44. 
Once  more  they  reached  their  home 

again ; 
The  winter  day  had  changed  to  night  i 
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He  dozed  beside  the  fire>  and  Jane 
At  last  was  iree  from  busy  lignt. 

45.  . 

She  left  his  frugal  supper  laid. 
She  heard  him  breathe  with  slumber- 
ous tone ; 
And  then,  released;  the  trembling  maid 
Dared  slip  away  alone. 


Part  VII. 


1. 


10. 


Upon  the  maiden's  weary  soul 
The  silent  darkness  dawned  like  day» 
While  free  amid  the  boundless  Whole, 
Alone  with  God^  she  took  her  way. 

2. 
And  yet  a  thrill  of  shame  and  fear 
In  her  with  love  and  anguish  met ; 
She  longed  that  earth  would  cease  to 

hear. 
And  heaven  one  hour  its  gaze  forget. 

3. 
But  Henry  more  than  all  was  dear ; 
On  her  he  seemed  to  call  for  aid. 
And  she  through  wave  and  gale  would 

steer. 
To  triilck  the  wandering   mourning 
shade, 

4. 
Along  the  churchyard  path  she  went. 
And  saw  above  the  Yew 
The  low  discoloured  firmament. 
While  cold  winds  round  her  blew. 

5. 
But  swift  along  the  road  she  sped 
With  still  increasing  pace. 
And  walked  where  blackest  darkness 

led. 
The  more  to  hide  her  face, 

6. 
And  now  to  Henry's  home  she  oame. 
Where  never  she  had  been  before  ; 
She  could  not  now  remember  shame. 
But  knocked  upon  the  .door. 

7. 
An  aged  woman,  dull  and  slow. 
Came  creeping  at  the  sound, 
Nor  asked  the  comer*s  name  to  know. 
But  straight  the  key  turned  round. 

8. 
Jane  hurried  in,  and  at  the  first. 
These  words  unpausing  said — 
<'  O !  tell  me,  tell  me  all  the  worst ! 
Tell  me,  is  Ilenry  dead  ?'* 

0. 
She  marked  the  woman*s  wrinkled 

cheek. 
And  saw  'twas  swollen  with  weeping. 
Before  she  heard  her  answering  spetdci 
^^  He  1$  alive,  and  deeping. 


"  'Tb  now  the  second  day  that  he 
lias  been  too  weak  to  rise  from  bed. 
And  truly,  as  it  seems  to  me. 
Ho  never  more  will  lift  his  head. 

11. 
"  I've  loved  him  ever  since  a  <;hild. 
And  tended  him  from  day  to  day  ; 
I  sometimes  think '  twould  drive  me  wild 
If  I  should  see  him  pass  away." 

12. 
Then  Jane  exclaimed, — "  What  noise 

is  there  ? 
I  hear  a  tappings  faint  and  loUr." 
The  other  hastened  up  the  stair. 
And  Jane  with  her  would  go.     ' 

13. 
And   she    was   there   when    Henry 

said — 
f5  I  heard  a  voice  that  spoke  below  ; 
Or  was  my  heart  by  dreams  betrayed  ? 
it  seemed  the  voice  that  best  I  know." 

14. 
His  words  were  weak,  and  drawn  with 

pain. 
His  face  looked  flushed  with  burning 

red; 
She  would  no  more  her  love  restrain. 
But  swiftly  knelt  beside  the  bed. 

15. 
Her  arms  around  his  neck  she  threw, 
Slie  gave  his  lips  a  quivering  kiss. 
And  heart  to  heart  tumultuous  flew, 
For  nought  was  led  them  now  but  tbis. 

16 
Few  moments  passed  in  hurried  grief. 
And  then  her  face  away  she  drew. 
And  gazing,  sought  to  find  relief 
In  looks  where  misery  met  her  view. 

17. 
He  strove  to  smile  with  happier  eye^. 
But  could  not  long  the  toil  sustain  ; 
From  his  deep  glance  the  meaning 

flies. 
The  lids  drop  down — he  longs  in  vain. 

18. 
On  her  voung  heart  his  withered  hand 
She  laid,  and  pressed  it  strongly  there^ 
As  if  her  life  she  could  command^ 
And  bid  it  pass  to  him  from  her. 
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19. 


He  slept.  Ithe  miudeh  wtiispered  loir, 
"  I  pray  you  try  to  find  me,  dame> 
A  friend  who  to  the  church  would  go. 
And  say  why  here  to-night  I  came." 

20. 
The  woman  went,  and  Jane  remained 
With  all  she  e'er  had  loved  the  best. 
His  hand  upon  her  bosom  strained. 
Her  face  by  his,  but  not  in  rest. 

21. 
In  her  large  eyes  the  unthought-of  tears 
Gathered  fully,  gathered  slowly. 
And  overflowed  their  azure  spheres. 
Drops  of  pain,  but  pure  and  holy. 

22. 
The  lingering  minutes,  measured  out 
By  that  sad  rain,  drew  on  and  on. 
Till  Henry  feebly  turned  about. 


30. 


"  To  them,  to  thee,  my  sinking  voice, 
Beloved !  would  fain  once  more  pro- 
claim. 
In  Christ  alone  inay  those  rejoice 
Deceived  by  every  other  name. 

31. 
"  In  all  but  Him  our  sins  have  been. 
And  wrestlings  fierce  of  fevered  mind ; 
In  Him  alone  on  earth  is  seen 
God*s  perfect  Will  for  all  mankind. 

32. 
**  The  shadows  round  me  close  and 

press. 
But  still  that  radiant  Star  I  see. 
And  more  I  seem  its  light  to  bless 
Than  aught  near  worl£  could  give  to 
me. 

33. 


And  raised  his  eyes,  and  heaved  a    ^'^  Through  chill  and  fire,  and  smoke 
groan.  and  pain, 

23.  It  calmly  shines  with  widening  orb. 

And  while  to  those,  great  beams  I 

strain. 
All  dark,  all  brightness  they  absorb.** 

34. 
His  upward  look  drew  light  and  peace 
From  some  unclouded  source  above ; 
The  tears  of  Jane  had  learnt  to  cease. 
And  she  was  hushed  in  fearless  love. 

35. 
But,  sighing   slow,  ho   turned  from 

heaven 
To  gaze  at  her,  his  lamp  on  earth. 
With  thoughts  that  need  not  be  for- 
given. 
For  tlicy,  too,  claimed  a  sinless  birth. 

3(8. 
"  My  more  than  dear,  my  wife"— ho 

said — 
*'  I  leave  a  toilsome  lot  to  thee ; 
To  bear,  a  widow,  though  unwed. 
The  lonely  memory  of  me. 

37. 
<'  So  young,  so  beautiful  as  thou. 
To  feel  thou  art  on  earth  alone. 
That  none  can  be,  as  I  am  now. 
Thy  first  whole  hope,  and  all  thy 
own; 

38. 
'*  With  few  or  none  beside  the  heart 
To  cheer,  uphold,  and  comprehend ; 
With  thoughts  at  which  the  crowd 

would  start. 
And  grief  which  they  would  vainly 
tend. 

39. 
<' Still  hope!  still  act!  be  sure  that 

life. 
The  source  and  strength  of  every  good. 
Wastes  down  in  feeling's  empty  strife. 
And  dies  in  dreaming*s  sickly  mood. 


"  iJear  Jane,**  ho  said,  "  my  only 

love! 
I  feel  I  have  not  long  to  stay ; 
'Tis  good,  almost  my  hopes  above. 
That  you  ore  not  away. 

24. 
"  *Tis  not  that  I  have  much  to  tell 
Before  my  lips  their  breath  resign  ; 
But,  oh!  *tis  peace,  *tis  more  than  well. 
While  thus  my  hand  is  clasped  in 
thine. 

25. 
**  For  here  upon  my  bed  of  death 
Is  with  me  all  that  eartk  can  give ; 
Thus  God  supports  the  fearless  faith 
Which  cannot  cease  to  live. 

26. 
''  My  mother,  and  that  humble  friend, 
The  boys  that  .were  myfloQk,and  thou. 
To  none  beside  my  thoughts  extend^ 
Save  Him  whose  heaven  is  near  me 
now. 

27.  ^ 
*'  My  bovs  again  I  fisun  would  see. 
And  speak  Once  more  my  frequent  tale. 
That  only  Reason  makes  men  free. 
That  Right  and  Truth  can  never  fail. 

28. 
"  That  Reverence   is  the  bond  for 

man 
With  all  of  highest  men  may  know ; 
That  Love  must  work  by  Wisdom's 

plan. 
Or  be  a  false  and  boastful  show : 

29. 
"  That    Conscience   holds   supernal 

'power 
To  rend  or  heal  the  human  breast ; 
And  that  in  guilt's  most  dismal  hour 
Go4  still  may  torn  its  war  to  rest. 
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40. 


''  To  toil  in  tasks,  howoTor  mean. 
For  all  we  know  of  right  and  true- 
In  this  alone  our  worth  is  seen ; 
*Tis  this  we  were  ordained  to  do. 

41. 
**  So  shalt  thou  find  in  work  and 

thought 
The  peace  that  sorrow  cannot  give ; 
Though  grief  *8  worst  pangs  to  thee  he 

taught. 
By  thee  let  others  nobler  live. 

42. 
*'  Oh  1  wail  not  in  the  darksome  forest. 
Where  thou  must  needs  be  left  alone. 
But,  e'en  when  memory  is  sorest. 
Seek  out  a  path,  and  journey  on. 


43. 


"  Thou  wilt  have  angels  near  above. 
By  whom  invisible  aid  is  given ; 
They  journey  still  on  tasks  of  love. 
And  never  rest  except  in  heaven. 

44. 
'*  The  God  who  gave  in  me  a  friend. 
Is  more  than  any  friend  to  all ; 
Upon  my  grave  before  him  bend. 
And  He  will  hear  thy  lonely  call. 

45. 
''One  kiss,  my  Jane — I  now  must 

rest." 
His  eyes  grew  faint,  his  eyelids  closed. 
And  when  her  lips  to  his  were  pressed. 
His  lips  in  death  reposed. 


Part  VIII. 


1. 


8. 


«*  Oh  !  father,  father,  list  to  me ; 

The  tale  that  I  shall  tell. 

It  must  no  more  my  burthen  be. 

And,  father,  heed  me  well. 

2. 

**  Last  night  upon  my  bed  I  lay, 

And  prayed*  that  I  might  sleep, 

But  still  my  wakeful  thoughts  would 
stay. 

And  still  I  could  not  weep. 

8. 

''  The  moonshine  filled  my  room  with 
light, 

A  stream  of  silver  air. 

And  all  the  window-panes  were  bright. 

And  showed  the  stars  so  fair. 

4. 

*'  I  lay  and  looked,  when,  le !  a  hand, 

A  giant  hand  outspread ; 

Methought    the     moonlit    skies    it 
spanned. 

And  darkened  o*er  my  bed. 

6. 

'*  This  hand  of  giant  size,  I  say. 

It  beckoned  me  to  rise, 

I  saw  its  shadow  where  I  lay,  * 

I  felt  It  on  my  eyes. 

6. 

*^  I    rose    and    went,   I    passed    the 
door, 

And,  father !  I  beheld. 

Where  stood  the  old  Yew-tree  be- 
fore, 

A  form  that  heavenward  swelled. 

7. 

"  It  seemed  a  dark  gigantic  man, 

Who  sat  upon  a  mound  ; 

His  face  not  well  my  eye  could  scauj 

For  darkness  wrapped  it  round. 


''  Oh  I  taller  far  than  spire  or  trees. 
That  form  above  me  bowed ; 
A  mantle  falling  o*er  his  knees 
Concealed  him  all  in  cloud. 

9. 
'*  I  knew  'twas  not  an  earthly  thing 
That  there  before  me  rose  ; 
Some  nameless  ghost-land*s  ghostly 

king, 
Whose  look  my  life-blood  froze. 

10. 
''  And  when  he  fixed  his  gaze  on  me 
I  turned  my  eyes  away. 
And  there  before  his  foot  could  see 
A  grave  that  open  lay. 

11. 
"  I  could  not  choose  but  enter  there  ; 
And    passing    down   the   new-made 

cell, 
I  left  the  clear  and  moonlit  air. 
Where  dark  his  shadow  fell. 

12. 
"  With  easy  siope  the  passage  dived. 
And  on  I  travelled  far  and  slow. 
Till  through  the  vault  my  steps  ar- 
rived 
Where  light  from  heaven  appeared  to 
flow. 

13. 
'*  I  saw  a  valley  broad  and  green, 
Where  trees  and  rocks  were  scattered 

round. 
And  hills  of  ancient  wood  were  seen 
Encircling  all  the  quiet  ground. 

14. 
**  Old  trees  and  vast,  with  caves  of 

shade. 
Bright   waters   foaming    down    the 
steep. 
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Green  hoes  that  dappled  all  the  glade> 
Gnjroeb  that  lay  in  awful  sleep. 

15. 
*'  And  oTer  all  a  sky  was  spread 
Of  woodland  yiolet's  deepest  glow^ 
While  amber  pale  and  ruby  red 
Hong  o'er  the  aerial  hiUs  below. 

16. 
**  And  'mid  this  sky  without  a  moon 
Great  beaming  stars  of  golden  blaze» 
Like  flaming  garlands  thickly  strewn^ 
Filled  all  the  world  with  pearly  rays. 

17. 
''  Then  o*er  my  head  a  sound  I  knew 
Of  many  swift  and  gentle  wings ; 
Sweet  airy  music  o*er  me  flew» 
And  seemed  to  wheel  in  blended  rings. 

18. 
**  And  sooner  then  than  eye  could 

lev 

With  life  the  earth  and  skies  over- 
flowed. 
And  ^raas  and  rock,  and  hill  and  tree. 
Ten  diousand  radiant  beings  showed. 

19. 
*'  'Twas  Angels  all,  a  dazzling  throng. 
With  wings  of  rose  and  golden  down. 
With  hair  of  sunbeams  pale  and  long. 
To  each  bright  face  a  streaming  crown . 

20. 
''They  floated  o'er  the  trees  and 

rocks. 
They  sat  o*er  all  the  grassy  dell. 
They  hid  the  hills  in  glancing  flocks, 
And  seemed  amid  the  stars  to  dwell. 

21. 
"And  One  to  me,  the  nearest  there. 
Upon  a  brown  and  craggy  steep, 
Raised  up  toward  heaven  a  face  so 

£yr. 
With  inmost  joy  I  longed  to  weep. 

22. 
*'  He  held  a  branch  of  darkest  yew 
That  dropped  with  glittering  tears  of 

rain. 
And  loud  he  sing  a  song  that  drew 
All  things  around  benea^  the  strain. 

23. 
"  He  sang  of  love,  and  death,  and  life. 
And  worlds  and  hearts,  the  homes  of 

these; 
Of  peace  that  conquers  every  strife. 
Of  grief  whose  pang  the  spirit  frees ; 

24. 
''  Of  all  that  is,  and  journeys  on 
From  worst  of  ill  to  best  of  good ; 
For  not  a  moment  e'er  is  gone 
But  in  the  next  survives  renewed. 

25. 
^  And  while  he  sang,  the  earth  and 

skies. 
And  all  those  ooontless  forms  around^ 
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More   softly  gleamed  with  shifting 

dyes. 
And  flushing  drank  the  blissful  sound. 

26. 
**  The  trees  were  piles  of  trembling 

flame. 
The  rocks  like  diamonds  heaped  the 

sod. 
Each  star  a  livins^  eye  became 
And  all,  methougnt,  were  eyes  of  God. 

27. 
''The  stream  that  shimmered  down 

the  hill 
In  waves  of  clearest  crimson  ran ; 
And  that  sweet  singer,  brightening  still. 
Grew  lovelier  far  than  man. 

28. 
"  His  words  upon  the  glowing  stream 
Sank  melting  down,  and  borne  along 
Upon  the  mingled  floods  of  dream 
All  floated  in  accord  to  song. 

29. 
**  The  world  was  changed  around  me, 

all 
To  arches,  rock,  and  tree  were  grown ; 
I  stood  amid  a  pillared  hall, 
fieneatli  a  roof  of  carven  stone. 

30. 
**  The  windows  beamed  with  many  a 

hue 
Of  living  forms  in  smooth  array  ; 
Again  those  Angel  hosts  I  know. 
And  through  them  shot  the  light  of 

day. 

31. 
''  They  twinkling  shone  with  radiance 

keen. 
With  eyes  whose  brightness  dazzled 

mine; 
And  thousands  roimd  the  walls  were 

seen. 
With  hands  upraised  in  prayer  di- 
vine. 

32. 
''  Before  me,  'mid  a  depth  of  gloom, 
I  mark'd  one  high  enormous  shade. 
And  him  I  knew,  compelled  by  whom 
His  giant  hand  I  first  obeyed. 

33. 
*'Like    some  great  dusky  crag   he 

towered. 
In  cloudy  folds  involved  and  dim ; 
As    midnight's    darkest    heaven    he 

lowered. 
The  world's  whole  strength  reposed 

in  him. 

34. 
'<  But,  oh !  a  form  before  him  lay. 
And  watch  o*er  this  he  seemed  to 

keep; 
'Twas  Henry's  form  in  twilight  gray» 
That  corpse-like  slept  an  icy  sleep. 
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dd. 


42. 


<'  And  when  that  frozen  face  I  saw^ 
So  calnii  so  chilli  without  a  breath. 
The  giant  shape  I  knew  with  awe. 
And  owned  the  king  was  Death. 

36. 
«' The  dread  lips  moTed  I  aToicethere 

came. 
Like  midnight  wind  in  trees  t 
All  shook  around,  as  wares  a  flame 
Beneath  a  gusty  breeze. 

37. 
'*  *l  claim  my  own/  the  Shadow  said ; 
'  If  any  answen,  No  I 
His  Ute  must  ransom  this,  my  dead, 
Who  thus  shall  'scape  from  wo.* 

38. 
**  0*er  all  those  Angel  faces  fell 
A  sad  and  helpless  gloom  ( 
The  building  seemed  a  mouldering 

cell, 
A  dark  and  misty  tomb. 

89. 
"  Then  loud  I  spake,  with  swelling 

Toice,-^ 
<  To  him  thy  respite  give) 
And  hear  my  swift  and  willing  choice 
To  die  that  he  may  live.* 

40. 
"  feefore  the  lowly  bier  I  knelt. 
And  kissed  the  lips  and  eyes. 
And  o*or  the  face  a  warmth  I  felt. 
And  saw  new  life  arise. 

41. 
"There  dawned  again  my  Henry's  look. 
And  feebly  met  my  view  \ 
With  sighs  and  throbs  his  bosom  shook. 
His  eyes  my  presence  knew. 


"  Above  him  poured  a  blaae  of  light. 
And,  looking  whence  it  flowed. 
The  boundless  form  was   dasBling 

bright. 
The  darkness  round  him  glowed. 

48. 
"  Like  God  he  sat,  serene  and  mild, 
In  snowy  whiteness  clad  ; 
His  face  with  snnlike  glory  smiled, 
And  made  all  being  glad. 

44. 
*'  No  roof  was  there  j  the  stars  of  heaven 
Were  shining  round  his  head. 
And  o*er  his  brow  a  Crown  of  Seven 
Their  wondrous  lustre  shed. 

45. 
"  In  circling  lines  the  Angel  race, 
A  worid  of  lights,  rose  high  ; 
And  joy  shone  bright  in  every  face, 
And  love  in  every  eye. 

46. 
''But  Angels*  looks  were  nought  (o 

me. 
Who  saw  beside  me  clear 
My  Henry's  eyes,  that  now  could  scr. 
Nor  taught  me  more  to  fear. 

47. 
''  No  voice  of  Grod  or  Ang^l  spoke, 
And  I  was  Henry's  own ; 
But  when  upon  my  bed  I  woke, 
I  found  myself  alone. 

48. 
''  But  still  I  saw  his  fondest  gaze, 
Who  bade  affinght  be  dumb  | 
And,  filled  with  peaccfullest  amaze, 
1  knew  my  end  was  come." 


Part  IX. 


1.     • 
Upon  the  spring-clad  fields  and  woods. 
The   churchyard    graves    and    tall 

church-tower, 
The  warm,  puredayh'ght  softly  broods. 
And  fills  with  life  the  morning  hour. 

2. 
The  vast  sepulchral  Yew-tree  waves, 
And  feels  the  sunshine  cheer  the  shade. 
And  e'en  the  low  and  grassy  graves 
Appear  in  living  slumber  laid. 

3. 
The  only  sad  and  helpless  thing, 
That  May-day  makes  not  less  forlorn. 
Is  that  old  man,  to  whom  the  spring 
Is  dead,  and  dead  the  breezy  mom. 

4. 
These  live  not  now,  for  all  is  dead 
With  her  who  lies  Mow  the  sod  f 
His  daughter  flrom  hf s  life  is  fled. 
And  leaves  but  dust  by  spectres  trod. 


5. 
Tlie  smooth  sweet  air  is  blowing  round. 
It  is  a  Spirit  of  hope  to  all ; 
It  whispers  o'er  the  wakening  ground. 
And  countless  daisies  hear  the  csll. 

6. 
It  mounts  and  sings  away  to  heaven. 
And  'mid  each  light  and  lovely  cloud  ; 
To  it  the  lark's  loud  joys  are  given. 
And  young  leaves  answer  it  aloud. 

Mr 
I. 

It  skims  above  the  flat  green  meadow. 
And  darkening  sweeps  the  gray  mill- 
stream  ; 
Along  the  hill  it  drives  the  shadow. 
And  sports  and  warms  in  the  skiey  beam. 

8. 
But  round  that  hoar  and  haggard  man 
It  cannot  shed  a  glimpse  of  gladness  ; 
He  wastes  beneath  a  separate  ban, 
An  exile  to  a  worfd  of  sadness. 
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9. 


20. 


Upon  a  bcndi  before  his  door 
He  siti*  with  weak  and  itariDg  eyes. 
He  sits  and  looks,  for  straight  b^ore 
The  grave  that  holds  his  daughter 


10. 
If  any  come  with  him  to  speak. 
In  dull  harsh  words  he  bids  them  go  ; 
For  this  strong  earth  he  seems  too 

weak. 
For  breathing  lifii  too  cramped  and 

slow* 

11. 
A  gnawing  rage,  an  aimless  heaty 
Have  scored  and  set  his  grating  face ; 
^2S  eyes  like  ghosts  the  gaser  greet* 
The  guards  of  misery's  dwelling-place. 

\% 
A  sun-dial  pillar  left  alone. 
On  which  no  dial  meets  the  eye ; 
A  black  mill-wheel  with  grass  o'er- 

grown 
That  hears  no  water  trickle  by ; 

IS. 
Dark  palsied  mass  of  severed  rock, 
Deaf,  blindy  and  sera  to  sun  and  rain ; 
A  shattered  gravestone's  time*wom 

block 
That  only  shows  the  name  of—Jane. 

U. 
'Tis  &ns  he  sits  from  hoar  to  hour, 
Amid  the  breeae  beneath  the  sky  ; 
And  still,  when  beats  the  noisy  shower. 
The  cottage  doorway  keeps  him  dry. 

15. 
With  open  door  he  shelters  there, 
A  pace  behind  his  outward  seat ; 
And,  ixed  upon  his  old  arm-chair. 
Looks  throng  the  rain  from  his  re- 
treat 

16. 
Upon  his  daughter's  grave  he  stares. 
As  if  her  form  he  thought  would  rise. 
For  all  to  him  the  semblance  wears 
Of  mist  that  has  his  daughter's  eyes. 

17. 
He  heeds  not  passing  beast  nor  men. 
Nor  wain  at  hand,  nor  distant  plough ; 
Not  e'en  a  boiial  draws  his  ken- 
He  is  no  longer  Sexton  now. 

18. 
But  while,  like  tome  gray  stump,  he 

sits. 
Dried  up  at  root,  and  s^m  of  all, 
Sdll  natnre  veund  him  works  and 

flits. 
And  fills  and  lights  her  festival. 

19. 
And  e'en  around  his  daughter's  grave. 
Where  Life  for  him  in  Death  is  cold. 
Fair  growth  goes  on,  andgrasses  wave. 
And  cotoored  flies  their  revels  hold. 


And,  lo  1  at  last  the  old  man's  gaze 
Is  brightened  with  a  gleam  of  sense, 
A  butterfly  all  yellow  plays 
Above  the  grave,  nor  wanders  thence. 

21. 
And  see,  below  the  flutterer's  dance. 
From  earth  a  streak  of  colour  sprjng- 

ing; 
It  is  the  primrose  leaves  that  glance. 

To  him  his  daughter*^*  presence  bring- 
ing. 

22. 
To  her  'twas  May's  most  precious 

flower. 
That  well  she  loved,  and  tended  oft ; 
Its  pale  stars  filled  her  hawthorn  bower 
With  clustering  fancies  mild  and  soft. 

23. 
She  strewed  it  o'er  her  mother's  grave. 
Its  grace  with  Henry  loved  to  note ; 
To  Simon  oft  the  flower  she  gave. 
And  fixed  it  in  his  Sunday  coat. 

24. 
And  now,  with  gradual  change  of  heart, 
He  saw  it  peep  above  the  sod 
Where  she  was  laid :  it  seemed  to  start 
A  special  sign  for  him  from  God. 

25. 
An  hour  he  sat,  and  marked  it  well. 
Then  rose  and  would  behold  it  near  % 
His  faee  no  more  was  hard  and  £bU, 
No  more  the  man  was  numbed  and 
drear. 

26. 
Another  hour  upon  his  staff 
He  leant,  and  pored  above  the  grave ; 
He  gave  at  length  a  silent  laugh. 
And  seemed  to  grasp  some  purpose 
brave. 

27. 
Then  eager  tow'rd  his  house  he  went. 
And  took  his  old  and  idle  spade. 
And  roimd  his  fields  with  fixed  intent 
He  walked,  and  many  pauses  made. 

28. 
And  where  below  the  hedge-row  shade 
A  little  tuft  of  primrose  grew. 
He  dug  it  with  his  churefayard  spade. 
As  if  'twere  gold  that  thence  he  drew. 

29. 
And  so  with  sods  of  yellow  flowers 
He  filled  his  basket  full  and  gay. 
And  back  in  evening's  quiet  hours 
Towards  the  church  he  took  his  way. 

30. 
Beside  the  grave  of  Jane  he  stood. 
And  round  it  smoothly  dug  the  ground ; 
With  clods  as  many  as  he  could. 
He  made  a  primrose  border  round. 

31. 
His  work  was  done,  and  brightly  sank 
The  day's  last  light  upon  hj^  bead ; 
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The  flowers  that  kindred  beauty  drank. 
And  all  was  peace  around  the  dead. 

32. 
And  while  by  day  the  man  had  wrought. 
And  while  by  night  awake  he  lay. 
He  felt  within  a  flow  of  thought 
Serene,  that  led  him  still  to  pray. 

33. 
Before  him  now  his  daughter  came 
In  all  her  truth,  as  if  alive  ; 
Now  child,  now  woman,  still  the  same. 
And  made  his  purest  heart  revive. 

34. 
He  thought  how  after  Henry  died 
She  strove  and  toiled  with  earnest  will. 
To  each  small  task  her  heart  applied. 
Though  Death  within  was  strengthen- 
ing still. 

35. 
How  week  on  week,  *mid  humble  calm. 
And  zealous  heed  that  would  not  sleep. 
She  found  her  suffering*s  holiest  balm 
In  suffering's  lowest  silent  deep. 

36. 
And  so  she  wore  away.     The  night 
In  which  she  went  to  Henry's  home 
Had  seized  her  all  with  chilly  blight. 
And  warmth  again  would  never  come. 

37. 
She  laid  her  down,  but  not  to  rest. 
For  feverish  dreams  besieged  her  bed ; 
And,  with  too  many  thoughts  oppressed. 
It  seemed  that  thought  itself  was  fled. 

38. 
But  now  with  steadfast  voice  and  eye 
She  met  her  father's  wandering  gaze. 
And  told  of  visions  bright  and  high — 
Strange  visions  told  in  darkling  phrase. 

39. 
Then  swift  she  sank ;  she  could  not 

speak. 
But  lay  a  pale,  un moving  clod. 
At  last  she  said,  with  utterance  weak, 
*'  Remembering  me,  remember  God  I  ** 

40. 
The  thought  of  this,  of  her,  of  all 
That  she  to  him  had  been  before. 
Began  within  his  heart  to  call. 
And  open  wide  its  inmost  door. 

41. 
Though  seventy  winters  gathering  still 
Had  choked  with  ice  some  sacred  cells. 
He  felt  within  him  now  a  thrill 
That  thawed  the  solid  icicles. 

42. 
From  momiug*s  burst  to  soothing  eve 
Ho  loitered  near  the  hallowed  spot ; 
And  though  be  never  ceased  to  grieve. 
The  pangs  of  grief  he  now  forgot. 


43. 


He  tended  still  the  primrose  flowers. 
He   decked  with   them  his    Mary*s 

mound. 
In  what  to  him  were  Sabbath  hours 
On  Henry's  grave  he  set  them  round. 

44. 
And  sometimes  when  a  funeral  came, 
With  pensive  eyes  the  train  he  saw  ; 
Bareheaded  stood,  and  so  would  claim 
Hb  share  in  others'  grief  and  awe. 

45- 
But  once  'twas  more  than  this.  There 

died 
A  worn-out  widow's  only  good, 
A  daughter,  all  her  help  and  pride. 
Who  toiled  to  gain  their  daily  food. 

46. 
Who  saw  their  state  might  well  con- 
fess 
Such  boundless  want  was  strange  to 

see. 
For  little  can  the  rich  man  guess 
The  poor  man's  utter  poverty. 

47. 
And  when  the  burial  all  was  o'er. 
And  there  the  mother  stayed  alone. 
With  fingers   clasped,  and  weeping 

sore. 
She  stood,  for  every  hope  was  gone. 

48. 
But  Simon  crept  in  silence  there. 
And  stretched  his  hand  beneath  her 

view. 
That  held  five  golden  pieces  fair. 
More   wealth   than  e'er  before  she 
knew. 

49. 
"  The  aching  heart  it  cannot  heal, 
I  know,"  he  said,  "  nor  give  you  rest ; 
But  thus  you  will  not  have  to  feel 
The  pangs   that   seize   the  helpless 
breast." 

50. 
Few  words  she  said,  and  went  away. 
But  lighter  heart  that  eve  ho  bore 
Than  he  for  many  a  weary  day 
Perchance  had  ever  felt  before. 

50. 
Next  day  began  with  sunbright  dawn. 
And  soon  to  tend  the  grave  ho  wcut ; 
From  toil  by  sultry  heat  withdrawn. 
He. felt  his  strength  was  overspent. 

52. 
He  sank  to  earth  in  quiet  sleep. 
Beside  the  grave  his  head  he  laid. 
And  in  that  slumber  soft  and  deep 
He  died  below  the  Yew-tree  shade. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  ORPHEUS. 


Ob,  the  blessing  upon  and  through- 
oat  the  whole  man,  of  the  first  rea]> 
▼ann,  green  lights  and  genial  glow 
of  Spring !   Not  as  it  is  seen  in  towns, 
giriog  but  a  more  brazen  face  to  brick 
pregnmption,  but  as  it  steals  gently 
upon  Uie  country,  amid  rocks  and 
treesi  into  the  deep  shade,  like  a  long- 
mooned  spirit  returning  re-embodied 
firom  the  dead,  bearing  at  once  the 
twofold  charm  of  eartlily  and  Elysian 
loTeliuess.     Such  was  Alcestis — Al- 
cestifl!  the  restored   Alcestis!     We 
hare  been  reading  the  beautiful  tale — 
the  Tolume  of  Euripides  is  open  upon 
the  now  growing  gprass — our  scholars, 
whose  youthful,  hopeful  hearts,  drew 
in  from  the  gentle  Greek  generosity, 
and  the  sweet  passion,  eyen  hence  in- 
cipient, and  soon  ready  to  burst  the 
hud,  and  open  with  the  promise  of 
perfect  love — our  scholars  have  bound- 
ed away  like  young  fawns  stricken, 
not  unconscious  of  the  pleasing  wound ; 
and  we,  Ijring  upon  the  sunny  green, 
saw  them  upon  the  verge  of  the  shade, 
the  dark  eye,  as  it  were,  of  the  deep 
dell  before  us — and  a  change  came 
o'er  them  and  us.      Is  it  dream  or 
viaion  ?    They  have  robed  behind  the 
trees,  and  bearded  too — they  present 
na  with  their  tasks — we  take  them 
frradously .  —  So — they    are    signed, 
Euripides —  Shakspeare  —  Alcestis  — 
tlie  Winter's  Tale.     Then  two  come 
up  behind  them,  and  look  over  their 
shoulders.      We  know  them  instinc- 
tifeJy— .Virgil  and  Ovid;   and  there 
leans  the   melancholy   Orpheus  be- 
neath the  cavemed  rock ;  and  deep 
in  its  hollow  are  dimly  seen  Eurydice 
and  Alcestis  in  parting  embrace,  and 
one  with  head  averted,  and  in  deeper 
shadow — Alcestis  bending  forwards, 
and  half  iu  a  reflected  mysterious 
%ht    Then  came  another,  and  took 
up  the  lyre  which  Orpheus  had  left 
unheeded  beside  him.     He  struck ;  it 
was  Gluck's  "  Euridice : "  "  Che  fard 
senza  Euridice  ?  d6ve  andrc^  senza  il 
mio  ben?**      Oh,  the  heart-piercing 
sounds!     Orpheus    started    up    and 
rushed  into  the  deepest  wood,  and  the 
voice  of  his  moaning  was  lost  in  the 
indistinct  howling  of  the  dimly  moving 
tigen  that  followed  the  incantation  of 
m  wo.  Then  did  the  measure  change 


to  a  djring  sound ;  and  Alcestis  fell 
back  in  the  shade,  fainting  upon  tho 
supporting  arm  of  a  scarce  £sting^h- 
able  figure ;  and  the  music  was  also 
Gluck's,  •"  Le  pur  cara  e  a  me  la 
vita."  We  awoke — the  vision  passed 
— Oh,  that  it  would  return  I 

But  here  is  the  most  substantive  pre- 
sence of  it  still  before  us.  Here  lie  the 
sun- lit  pages  worthy  of  such  illumina- 
tion—Euripides, Virgil,  Ovid,  Or- 
pheus, Shakspeare ;  and,  apart,  what 
IS  this  modest  volume  ?    Elton !     His 

tale,    too,   is   of  Orpheus it   is   a 

dream.  We  must,  however,  keep  up 
our  character  of  Master,  and  hear 
our  class.  The  tale  of  Orpheus  is, 
doubtiess,  the  original  of  the  plays. 
And  how  simple  the  story  is!  Or- 
pheus,  a  man— ^more,  a  poet — a  bus- 
band^more,  an  adoring  husband- 
loses  his  wife.  Lyre  in  hand,  he  de- 
scends to  the  infernal  regions,  and  by 
his  art  of  song  obtains  the  boon  hj 
seeks — her  restoration,  but  upon  thj 
condition  that  ho  must  not  look  back 
in  the  passage  to  tho  upper  world. 
He  is  overcome  by  his  love,  and  re- 
gards not  the  condition.  He  looks 
back,  and  she  is  lost  to  him — for  ever ! 
Here  all  is  tragic,  for  Orpheus  him- 
self is  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchants 
whose  love  he  scorns.  How  could 
this  tale  have  arisen  but  from  a  dream  ? 
how  often  docs  the  blessedness  of 
sleep  restore  I — Then  the  waking — the 
looking  back — and  what  utter  desola- 
tion is  there  of  the  heart !  As  Words- 
worth says  of  his  Lucy,  "  Oh !  the 
difibrence  to  me,**  a  fully  exact  trans- 
lation of  the  passage  in  Euripides  of 
the  exclamation  of  the  husband  of 

Alcestis — ViXv  ycL^  TO  /Kir«f. 

Admetut. — ?12    o^n^    iifAHf,    TrtHf 

Aa/fMV6f  i    o7  fMi*  w«Av  yu^  to 

It  is  a  domestic  reality,  and  has  sunk 
deep  in  all  its  possible  wo  into  many 
a  fond  heart— thence  how  forlorn! 
There  is  not  among  ancient  fables  one 
of  deeper  interest,  nor  set  off  with 
grater  variety  in  the  picturesque  de- 
velopement  of  its  scenery  and  action. 
The  dramatic  pieces  of  the  Greek* 
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and  our  own  bard  of  Avon,  though 
they  are  more  drawn  within  the  com- 
mon  circle  of  human  life,  and  may, 
therefore,  be  more  directly  and  pal- 
pably pathetic,  yet  want  the  romantic 
range  and  wild  accompaniment  which 
make  the  original  an  untiring  and 
ever-affecting  narrative.  It  is  one  of 
those  subjects,  the  embellishment  of 
which  poetry  has  but  vaguely  defined, 
leaving  the  fuller  accomplishment  for 
the  sister  art.  The  painter  wUl  find 
in  it  ftdl  scope  for  his  genius ;  it  com- 
prises a  series  of  pictures,  each  vary-* 
ing  in  character — it  admits  of  sub- 
limity, magnificence,  tenderness,  beau- 
ty, richness  of  scenery,  forest  and 
mountain,  with  their  subdued  and  lis- 
tening monsters,  leopards  and  tigersy 
and  the  wild  revelry  of  the  Bacchana- 
lian women. 

If  we  must  act  the  Didascalus,  the 
ferule  or  a  sound  flogging  for  Ovid. 
His  jejune  narrative  has  not  a  single 
beauty — it  is  cold  and  feeble.  Nor 
shall  his  trite  sermonizing  save  him. 
And,  oh !  the  puerile  conceit  that  Eu- 
rydice  did  not  complain,  when  relaps- 
ing into  death  and  Orcus,  because  it 
showed  she  was  too  much  loved! 
What  business  had  he  to  prose  It 
away  that  we  must  all  die  ? 

**  TendimuB  hue  omnea,  hme  est  domus 

ultima ;  vosque 
Human!  generis  longiuima  regna  tenetis.*' 

And  his  abominable  conclusion  merits 
for  him  the  real  taking  up. 

Now  let  us  see  Virgil  s  account — 
read  it  again  and  again — it  is  all  Mu- 
sic of  Affection.  If  sparingly  told,  it 
is  well  set,  and  what  is  told  reaches 
the  heart.  The  sole,  the  absorbing 
passion  of  Orpheus  breathes  in  the 
inimitable  hexameters — inimitable  in 
tone,  and  in  such  choice  of  words,  that 
a  substitution  cannot  be  imagined.  In 
all  this  it  is  perfect.  What  a  tone  of 
melancholy  pervades  it  t  Virgil  leaves 
much  of  the  agony  of  Orpheus  to  be 
imagined,  as  a  thing  not  to  be  told. 
We  see  what  Orpheus  saw  with  his 
mind*s  eye — ^the  picture  that  haunted 
him — his  Eurydice  in  the  Stygian  bark, 
never  to  be  restored.  She  was  even 
before  him  in  that  fearful  passage — 

**  nia  quidem   Stygia  nalat  jam  frigida 
cymba." 

Having  thus  shown  that  such  was  the 
ever-present  scene  in  the  mind*f  eye 
of  OrpheusyJ^he  could  add  no  more 
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with  effect — he  leaves  it  as  the  one 
never  to  be  obliterated — and  with  ad- 
mirable transitiou  passes  on  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  duration  of  his  grief 
— "  Seven  whole  months  by  the  lone- 
ly Strymon" — 

*'  Septem  ilium  totos  perhibent  ex  ordine 

menses 
Rupe  lub  aeria,  deserti  ad  Strymonis  un- 

dam 
Flevisse,  et  gelidis  hsec  evolvisse  sub  an- 

tris, 
Mulcentem   tigres,   et  agcotem   carmine 

quercus.** 

And  how  truly  pathetic  is  the  simile  I 
and  how  is  the  cruelty  and  tendemesa 
touched  off  bv  the  epiUiets  durus  and 
imphimeSf  and  the  violence  of  detraxii 
and  the  warmth  of  the  nest  I — And 
then  the  loneliness  of  the  grief— the 
night  season — the  whole  night— 

«  Quails  populeA  mcerens  Philomela  sub 

vtmhrk 
Amitsoi  queritur  fcetui,  quos  dumt  ara- 

tor 
Gheervaiis  nida  imphamea  dtlrmxU  ;  at  iUa 
Flet  nootem,  ramoqne  ledeiii  miiarabile 

oarmen 
Integrat,  et  moettis  late  loca  queiUbus  im- 

plct." 

The  whole  tale  of  the  Pastor  Aris- 
tsBUs  (whom,  by  the  by,  we  do  ifot  at 
all  pity  for  the  loss  of  his  bees),  of 
which  the  Orpheus  forms  but  a  part, 
is,  perhaps,  the  richest  of  VirgQ*8  epi- 
sodes. But  even  in  Virgil  we  obj^t 
to  the  speech  of  Eurydice.  True,  it 
is  the  best  that  oould  be  made  for  her, 
but  it  is  destructive  of  the  shadow  of 
mystery,  which  throws  her  image  up- 
on the  imagination  as  of  a  oreatnre 
of  love  spiritualized,  and  as  yet  under 
the  prohibition  of  the  human  senses. 
The  injunction  renders  her  invisible, 
and  should  have  rendered  her  inaud- 
ible. How  striking  is  this  yet  re- 
maining mastery  of  Death  upon  the 
living  imagined  In  the  Alcestis  of  Eu- 
ripides I  Simple,  too,  is  the  story  of 
Alcestis.  Admetus,  King  of  Thes- 
saly,  is  fkted  to  die.  Apollo,  who, 
banished  from  the  Gods,  nad  served 
him,  obtains  lifb  for  him,  on  condition 
that  one  should  die  willingly  in  his 
stead.  Alcestis  alone,  bis  wifb,  con- 
senUtodieforhlm.  She  dies.  At  the 
moment  of  her  death,  Hercules  arrives 
as  a  guest  to  the  house  of  Admetus. 
The  hospitable  Admetus  reeeives  him, 
eonoeaUng  the  cause  of  his  grief. 
Thih  however,  Hereulei  learns  from 
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the  servants^  and  determines  to  res- 
cue Alcestis  from  the  hands  of  Death. 
He  accordingly  lies  in  ambiuih  at  tho 
sepulchre,  seizes,  wrestles  with  Death« 
aud  obtains  Alcestis.  Hercules  re- 
turns with  her  to  Admetus,  but  dues 
not  discover  her  until  the  lamenting' 
hui)bdud  has  given  proof  of  his  love 
and  the  depth  of  his  affliction,  by  re- 
fusing to  receive  her  to  his  cjire,  sup- 
posing her  to  be  one  whom  Hercules 
(as  he  had  declared)  had  won  as  the 
prize  of  his  toils,  and  requested  Adme- 
tus  to  preserve  until  his  return.  The 
play  here  terminates  in  the  restoration 
of  Alcestis  to  her  husband.  She  is 
thus,  in  her  dying,  and  more  full  and 
happy  restoration,  the  true  Eurydice. 
The  dim  and  faintly  sketched  charac- 
ter of  fable  is  brought  out  from  the 
cold  shades  of  Orcus  into  the  warmth 
and  glow  of  life  and  love,  a  mere  iudi- 
vidual  human  beings  and  therefore  the 
more  an  object  of  our  admiration  and 
sympathy,  breathing  virtuous  patience, 
imknown  endurance,  and  indomitable 
affection,  in  her  dying  breath.  Eury- 
dice is  the  ideal  personification,  Alces- 
tis the  natural  perfection  of  wedded 

▼e. 

Every  thing  in  the  play  is  made 
subservient  to  the  developement  of  this 
beautiful  character.  She  has  none  to 
support  her  (no  female  friend)  in  her 
resolution,  and  her  husband  is  unable 
and,  we  fear,  unworthy  the  sad  office  : 
fche  is  supported  solely  by  her  lovo — 
her  own  gentle,  yet  firm  mind.  It  is 
this  union  of  firmness  and  gentleness 
that  ooDsdtutes  tho  beauty,  we.  had. 
almost  said  the  rarity,  of  her  character. 
Oar  sympathy  is  kept  alive  by  her 
eontiDual  dying ;  there  is  no  cessation 
from  the  secret  working  of  tho  doom 
under  which,  whilst  she  suffers,  she 
loses  not  one  particle  of  her  resolution: 
nor  has  her  ebbing  life  less  tenderness ; 
as  the  life-blood  chills,  life  lingers  as 
it  were  in  the  surviving  warmth  of  her 
affections.  Mrs  Jameson,  in  her  ad- 
mirable  work  on  the  Female  Charac- 
ters of  Sbakspeare,  in  that  of  Her- 
mione  not  unaptly  describes  Alcestis. 
"  She  is  a  queen,  a  matron,  and  a 
mother;  she  is  good  and  beautiful, 
royally  descended ;  a  m^estic  sweet- 
ness, a  grand  and  gracious  simplicity, 
an  easy,  unforced,  yet  dignified  self- 
possessioo,  are  in  aU  her  deportment, 
and  in  every  word  she  utters ;  she  is 
one  of  those  characters  of  whom  it  has 
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been  said  proverbially  that  *  still  wa- 
ters run  deep;'  her  passions  are  not 
vehement,  but  iu  her  settled  miud  the 
sources  of  pain  or  plctisurc,  love  or 
resentment"  (tho  last  we  would  omit 
as  not  shown,  at  VvA^i  in  iLCtioi),  in  that 
of  Alcestis),  "are,  like  the  j^prings  that 
feed  the  mountain  lakes,  impenetra- 
ble, unfathomable,  and  inexhaustible. 
Shakspcare  has  conveyed  (as  is  his 
custom)  a  part  of  the  character  of 
Hermione  in  scattered  touches,  and 
through  the  impressions  she  produces 
on  afi  around  her  "  ....  "The 
expressions,  *  mustsaored  lady,'  'dread 
mistress,'  *  sovereign,'  with  which 
she  is  addressed  or  alluded  to;  the 
boundless  devotion  aud  respect  of 
those  around  her,  and  their  confidence 
in  her  goodness  and  innocence,  are  so 
many  additional  strokes  in  the  por- 
trait.'* There  is  a  striking  instance 
of  one  of  theso  incidental  touches  iu 
Euripides  ;  one  of  the  servants  speaks 
of  Alcestis  as 

Air9r#iF«y,  ij  fut  wSlri  r  •tKirtuo-ii  ijv 

'Opy«$  f^mXmvrwT  ififif* — Lino  772. 

My  mistress,  who  to  me  and  all  tho  do- 

mefUcB  was 
As  a  mother,  for  from  innamera>)lo  ills 

she  freed  us, 
8oothIng  tlio  anger  of  her  Iiusband. 

Admetus  wo  can  scarcely  respect ; 
bad  as  the  act  of  allowing  his  wife  to 
die  for  him  is,  the  dialogue  between 
him  and  his  old  father,  whom  he  up- 
braids for  not  dying,  instead  of  his 
wife,  for  him,  sinks  him  lower  in  our 
regard  than  the  occasion  of  the  drama 
requires — and  the  old  man  has,  un- 
questionably, the  best  of  the  argument. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  play,  however, 
he  rises,  through  pity  for  his  unfeigned 
love  and  afiiiction,  and  his  refusal  to 
receive  his  undiscovered  wife  brought 
to  him  by  Hercules,  somewhat  in  our 
esteem  ;  so  that  we  are  artfully  thus 
prepared  entirely  to  sympathize  with 
him,  and  findly  to  enter  into  his  full 
happiness  in  having  the  lovoly,  tho 
lost  Alcestis  restored  to  liim.  His 
aversion  to  look  at  tho  lady  to  be  in- 
trusted to  his  care,  and  at  the  first 
hasty  look  the  resemblance  to  the  form 
of  Alcestis,  and  his  burst  of  feeling, 
and  wonder,  and  entreaty  that  she 
should  be  removed  from  his  sight, 
thereupon*  are  perfect  in  dramatic 
effect. 
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rvftujM  mv^f,  ^4'  ^'  fA««  ji^i^fof.     Line  1065. 

And  you,  O  lady, 
Whoever  you  are,  know  that  you  have  the  same  stature 
As  Alcestis,  and  are  like  to  her  in  person. 
Alas,  me  1  remove  from  my  eyes,  by  the  gods  I  beseech  you, 
This  lady,  that  you  do  not  utterly  destroy  me  undone. 

And  his  after  hesitation,  how  expressed  in  the  breaking  of  the  line — 

AokS  ytt^i  tcvriif  fiVo^«>y,  yvicti^  i^Zif 

Methinks,  as  I  look  on  her,  I  do  behold 
My  wife. 

How  like  Shakspeare,  where  poor  old  Lear,  in  similar  doubt  and  surprise, 
says,— 

**  Methinks  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man, 

Yet  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 

What  place  this  is ;  and  alt  the  skill  I  have 

Remembers  not  these  garments  ;  nor  I  know  not 

Where  I  did  lodge  last  night.     Do  not  laugh  at  me. 

For,  as  I  am  a  nmn,  I  think  this  lady 

To  be  my  chUd  Cordelia."— JSTin^  Lear,  Act  IF.,  Setne  5. 

Thus  Admetus,  that  the  interest  may  be  still  in  suspense,  has  the  vision  re- 
moved from  his  eyes,  for  they  are  dim  with  tears,  and  he  can  for  awhile  no 
longer  see ;  and  tlien  is  his  grief  renewed  with  double  bitterness,  as  from  a 
double  loss. 

^6Xt7  it  iui^itetv  he  ^  cfifUiTitf 
IJnytit  Kttjtp^tiyttrir  Z  rXifUtf  \ym 

It  troubles  my  heart,  and  from  my  eyes 

The  fountains  flow  down.     O,  wretched  that  I  am, 

How  afresh  do  I  taste  the  bitterness  of  this  grief  1 

The  refusal  of  Hercules  to  deliver  her  into  any  other  hand  but  that  of 
Admetus  most  feelingly  and  naturally  brings  about  the  discovery.  He  receives 
her  with  averted  look,  and  knows  not  that  she  is  his  wife  till  he  is  told  to 
look  at  her,  and  see  if  she  be  like  her,  and  be  happy.  The  recognition  (even 
ending  in  terror,  lest  it  be  unreal — some  phantom  conjured  from  the  dead — is 
true  to  nature)  is  finely  conceived. 

Admetus.    €1  $10/,  r/  >k%ii ;  5«v^'  anXwitrr^f  rHv 

TvitUKML  Xtvro-a  niv^  ffiiir  l-nnrvfcfitf, 

*^H  »i^T0fii(  fit  5f ot;  rtf  tfiir?Jiav%t  ;^«{« ; 
Herculet,   Ovk  tmf  iXXti  r^^^*  o^£f  ietfutprct  aiiit, 
Admetvs.  "0^«  yi,  fci  rt  ^ua-fui  n^ri^^t  rci*  if, 

0  Gods  I  what  shall  I  say  ?  unhoped  for  is  this  miracle  ; 

1  do  indeed  look  on  this  my  wife. 

Or  does  seme  false  heart-cutting  joy  of  the  God  strike  me  with  wonder? 
Htradet.  Not  so  ;  but  in  truth  you  see  here  your  very  wife. 
Admetus.  Oh  !  take  care,  then,  that  this  be  no  phantom  of  the  dead. 

And  what  does  Alcestis  say  ?     Al-  happiness  ?     And  who  would  dissolve 

cestis  I  the  recovered  from  the  dead,  the  spiritual  awe  that  is  around  her  ? 

"  forbid  to  tell  the  secrets  of  that  pri-  —The  spell  of  Death  in  Life.     She 

Bon-house.'*     Can   speech    tell   her  speaks  npt.  When  Admetus  asks  why 
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she  speaks  not,  who  could  give  the  which  the  ncwiy-vested  spirit  must  in 

reply  but  the  Hercules  who  had  grap-  part  put  off,  in  the  resumption  of  lier 

pled  with  Death,  and  knew  the  undis-  mortal  loveliness  ? 
coverable  mysteries,  and  the  holiness 

Ad,   T/  y«^  w*^'  j}3*  ifetvi^i  trrnxtv  yvti  ; 
Here,   Ouxt*  ^'ifCif  ovi  rii^fl  «'^*a^«vi\M«r*>y 

*AaA*  ff^My'  i!rt/  nfv^.      Line  1146. 

Ad.  Viliyt  then,  does  this  lady  stand  speechless  ? 
Here,  It  is  not  permitted  you  u  yet  to  hear  her  words 
Addressed  to  you  before  her  purification,  and  rites 
To  the  infernal  gods,  and  the  third  day  shall  come. 
But  lead  her  now  within. 


In  the  tale  of  Orpheus,  he  is  him- 
self every  thing — not  so  in  the  play. 
The  Eurydice  there  is  every  thing  in 
Alcestis.     It  is  sufficient,  therefore, 
In  the  latter,  that  the  conquest  over 
Death  should  be  by  main  force ;  for, 
had  the  spell  of  Orpheus  been  added, 
the  pathos  of  the  wife's  devotion  would 
have  been  diminished,  and  the  dying 
weakness  of  the  gentle  wife  is  not  ill 
8ct  off  by  the  vigour  of -the  arm  that 
rescues  her;  yet  the  real  story  is 
more  poetical,  and  more  really  grand 
in  itself.  Hercules  conquers  Hades  by 
main  force — Orpheus  by  a  new  power, 
his  lyre,  a  thousand  times  more  po- 
tent ;  for  the  earth  yields  to  his  incan- 
tation, and  opens  to  him  a  passage, 
and   Pluto  and   Proserpine  are  not 
constrained,  but  charmed.    Death  is 
but  as  the  minister — the  servant — and 
had  not  delivered  up  his  charge ;  but 
in  the  case  of  Orpheus  the  inexorable 
deities  were  moved.     We  have  ob- 
served that  Admetus  is  not  the  most 
worthy  character.    Was  this  intended 
to  show  the  nature  of  woman*s  love  ? 
to  enhance  it  ?  to  exalt  it  ?   How  per- 
fect is  that  woman  in  her  all-perfect 


of  tho  Winter's  Tale.     The  fabulous 
is  altogether  dropped.  We  lose  some- 
thing, it  is  true,  of  the  awful  interest, 
tho  wondrous  mystery  of  the  rescue 
from  Death  itself — that  bold  personifi- 
cation ;  but  the  situations,  therefore, 
the  more  come  home  to  our  own  hearts. 
In  the  Alcestis,  we  admire  more 
than  we  pity.    She  is  a  voluntary  suf- 
ferer.    So,  indeed,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, is  Hermiono,  for  she  endures  a 
sixteen  years'  seclusion— unnecessarily, 
but  for  her  honour's  sake — but,  in  all 
that  relates  to  her  husband,   she  is 
vilely  injured.     Euripides  makes  Ad- 
metus but  a  poor  character.     Shak- 
speare  makes  Leontes  a  wicked  one. 
Perhaps  the  Queen  sees  but  his  jeal- 
ousy as  the  cause  of  his  cruelty  to 
her,  and  may  therefore  be  excused  for 
her  final  reconciliation  ;  but  the  com- 
manding one  of  his  courtiers  secretly 
•  to  poison  Polyxenes,  the  object  of  his 
jealous  passion,  his   friend,  and  his 
guest,  is  so  mean  a  piece  of  villany, 
:  that  we  are  scarcely  reconciled  to  him 
I  throughout  the  play,  and  are  the  less 
■  interested  in  his  penitence.      This 
I  would   have  been   injurious  to   the 


love,  whose  sense  of  duty,  and  obe-  j  piece,  were  it  not  for  the  divided  in- 
dience,  and  affection,  absorbs  to  itself,  f  terest  afforded  by  Perdita  in  the  two 
but  to  annihilate  them,  the  defects  of'  last  acts.  In  Perdita  Hermiono  finds 
the  man  she  has  chosen,  and  sees  in  her  reward.  She  is,  indeed,  recon- 
him  but  the  husband  and  the  fathcrU  ciled  to  Leontes,  and  wonderfully  fine 
If  Euripides  has  selected  so  poor  4l  is  that  reconciliation,  and  therein  she, 
character  as  Admetus,  we  may  sup-  too,  like  Alcestis,  is  silent ;  but  Pcr- 
pose  it  was  not  without  reason,  for    dita  she  blesses — liko  a  creature  that 


Shakspeare  has  even  worse  mated 
Hermione.  And  here  in  Hermiono 
we  have  Eurydice  again — the  now 
yersion,  the  invention,  but  from  the 
original  tale^  of  consummate  genius. 
If,  in  the  Alcestis,  the  Eurydice  be 
brought  within  the  circle  of  domestic 
ISTe^  a  real  dntmaUs  persona,  it  is 
nmch  more  th»  case  in  the  Hermione 


had  for  years  been  conversant  with 
holy  thoughts  and  prayers  for  the  pre- 
servation of  her  child,  and  as  one  en- 
titled to  bless. 

The  statue  is  a  fine  conception,  a 
beautiful  version  of  the  fable,  and  the 
peculiar  character  of  Hermione  well 
suits  it.  She  has  all  the  calm  dignity, 
even  in  her  greatest  trials,  which  is 
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the  grace  of  anoient  marbles.  We 
are  not  lurpiiaed  to  see  her  represent- 
ed, for  she  is  statuesque  (if  there  be 
such  a  word)  throughout.  She  Is 
sensible  of  her  husband's  full  peni- 


tence, and  of  his  love,  of  the  agony  of 
his  afiPeotion,  yet  still  she  moves  not ! 
The  impetuous  Paulina  oould  not  bavo 
borne  this— yet  it  is  not  for  Hermioue 
that  she  fears — 


**  Paulina- 


I'll  draw^  the  curUdn, 
My  Lord*8  almoit  so  far  transported,  th»t 
He'll  think  anon  it  lives." 


And  even  yet  Hermione  moves  not.  Nay !  she  waits  the  bidding,  and  as 
it  were  the  animating  the  statue  by  an  incantation ;  and  when  she  stirs, 
she  moves  solemnly,  as  one  slowly  returning  to  life.  Shakspeare  here  did 
not  forget  the  mystery  of  the  original  fable— 

**  Paulina*  Stir ;  nay,  come  away, 

Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you.     You  perceive  she  stirs. 

[^Hermione  comes  dowm 
Start  not,  her  action  thall  he  hofy,  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful." 

Here,  too,  aa  far  as  he  could,  has  Shakspeare  taken  advantage  of  the  silence 
of  Aloestis.  They  embrace,  but  not  a  word  does  she  yet  speak.  We  learn 
her  action  from  others — 

'*  Leontee,  Oh,  she  is  warm  I 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  bo  an  act 

Lawful  as  eating. 
"  Pofyx,   She  embraces  him." 


Aloestis  has  no  friend,  no  compa- 
nion. She  needed  none.  Admetus 
was  to  her  all  in  all — and  she  the  self- 
devoted.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
plot  that  Hermione  should  have  a 
friend  i  Leontes  was  not  ali  to  her — 
she  regarded  the  Oracle,  and  lived  in 
hope  of  recovering  her  child.  But, 
that  she  may  stand  alone  in  interest, 
how  unlike  is  the  calm  Hermione  to 
the  impassioned  and  vehement  Paul- 
ina, and  how  little  do  they  come  in 
contact  in  the  play,  that  the  majestic 
quiet  may  not  suifer. 

As  the  original  Orpheus  is  among 


the  riotous  Bacchants,  so  have  the  two 
plays  their  revel  and  wake.  The 
jovial  Hercules,  who  seems  to  have 
taken  out  a  license  "  to  be  drunk  on 
the  premises,*'  is  at  once  the  contrast 
and  the  relief  to  the  universal  wo  of 
the  house  of  Admetus.  The  coun- 
try wake,  with  the  merry  knave  Au- 
tolycus,  set  off  the  graver  scenes,  and 
pleasantly  prepare  the  mind  for  the 
concluding  happiness.  Shakspeare 
must  somehow  or  other  have  met  with 
the  play  of  Euripides,  for  he  certainly 
alludes  to  the  story.  Florizel  speaks 
of  Apollo  serving  Admetus — 


"  And  the  fire-robed  god. 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain, 
As  I  seem  now." 

And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  vexy  idea  of  the  statue  may  have  been 
suggested  by  the  following  passage  from  the  Aloestis  of  Euripides,  wherein 
AdmetUB  proposes  to  have  a  statue  made  of  his  wife  :»- 

EoM^r^iy  p  ^tKTfetrtf  hcTniirtrm* 

And  by  the  skilftil  hand  of  statuary  shall  your 
Imag'd  form  be  laid  in  my  bed. 

Can  we  wonder  at  the  charm  of  such  tales  as  Orpheus,  Aloestis,  and  Her- 
mione— or  in  one,  of  Eurydioe— the  lost  Eurydice! — ^the  just  recovered — and 
ihe  lost  again.  What  is  it  but  the  poetioal  version  of  bereft  affeotion's  nightly 
dream  ?  Did  it  not  glide  in  with  the  stiUneis  of  nif  h||  and^  eoafOting  life,  draw 
Miltoa*s  curtain  f  • 
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"  Methought  I  saw  my  late  eiponsed  saint 

Bronght  to  me,  like  Alcestis,  from  the  grave, 

Whom  Jove's  great  son  to  her  glad  husband  gave, 

RescuM  from  death  by  force,  though  pale  and  faint. 
Mine,  as  whom,  wash'd  from  spot  of  childbed  taint, 

Purification  in  the  eld  law  did  save. 

And  such,  as  yet  once  more  I  trust  to  have 

Full  sight  of  her  in  Heaven  without  restraint  ;— 
Came,  vested  all  in  white,  pure  as  her  mind  : 

Her  face  was  veil'd ;  yet  to  my  fancied  sight 

Love,  sweetness,  goodness,  in  her  person  shin*d 
So  clear  as  in  no  face  with  more  delight 

But  O,  as  to  embrace  me  she  inclin'd, 

I  wak'd  ;  she  fled  ;  and  day  brought  back  my  night."— A/tV/on. 

A  dream  I  it  shall  be  the  poet*8  mouth,*'  and  visits  the  subterranean 
dream.  And  here  is  Elton's  "  Dream  cataracts.  So  much  wo  consider  as 
of  Orpheus."  He  has  most  happily  the  drop-scene  indicative  of  the  gene- 
treated  the  subject  as  a  dream,  with  ral  character  of  the  piece,  for  in  other 
the  boldness,  the  transition,  the  action  respects  it  is  unnecessary.  From  this 
of  a  Greek.  He  is  Greek  in  his  he  emerges,  in  his  '*  bodiless,  swift 
dream,  and  has  given  us  an  English  presence/' and  is  again  upon  them  oun- 
version  not  to  be  despised.  The  poet,  tains,  which  are  poetically  described 
in  a  vision, — "  my  visual  sense  was  as  fit  scenery  for  the  agency  of  the 
v'oul," — is  amongst  strange  mountains  poem, 
and  forests.     He  pierces  '<  a  cavem*8 

'*  The  vulture  cross'd  the  azure  with  his  shade, 

And  eagles  from  the  clifls  the  sun  survey 'd 

With  fix'd  irradiate  eye,  and  from  those  hills 

I  saw  the  lion  stooping  towards  the  rills 

That  boil'd  in  clefts  of  rocks,  and  tigers  slow 

Stole  from  the  brake,  or,  crouching,  gazed  below 

On  some  aerial  antelope,  anon 

Starting,  as  'twere  a  leaf,  scarce  seen  and  gone."-~Pago  IB  I. 

He  is  in  the  territory  of  the  Bacchants,  hears  enchanting  music,  and  "  with 
a  thonght "  is  before  a  mountain  grotto.  There  are  "  nymphs  with  vine-leaves 
crown'd.*'  Orpheus,  of  the  music  of  whose  lyre  he  had  heard,  b  here  intro- 
dnoed  with  effect. 

**  Stags,  with  their  antlers,  pccp'd ;  and  the  streak *d  pard 

Crouch'd  harmless ;  for  before  them  lean'd  a  bard 

Against  the  lichen'd  rock  ;  within  his  grasp 

A  seven-stringM  shell ;  a  coil'd  and  trampled  asp 

Beneath  his  foot,  the  fang  still  dropping  gore." — Page  182. 

There  is  then  silence — afterwards  comes  the  song  of  the  Bacchants,  who 
taunt  Orpheus  with  his  absence,  and  his  worship  of  his  unaiding  god,  when  his 
Earydice,  flying  from  the  shepherd  Aristaeus,  fell  under  the  bite  of  the  asp. 
They  then  try  their  amorous  arts  to  engage  him  in  a  new  affection.  In 
vain — 

"  There  was  a  pause  :  a  silence,  fearful,  deep. 

As  though  the  wilderness  were  hush'd  in  sleep ; 

The  youth  had  grasp'd  with  agonizing  hands 

His  robe  of  snowy  fleece,  while  propp'd  he  stands 

Against  the  granite  rock ;  his  frame  is  shook 

With  ague  thrills ;  a  flre  is  in  his  look  ; 

And  his  wild  locks  seem  curling  fVom  his  head, 

And  his  cheeks  flush  with  hectic  stains  of  red. 

His  hand  is  on  his  harp :  and  hark  1 — the  clash, 

Shrill,  loud,  and  sudden  as  the  thunder-flash ! 

Orfbkus. 
I  fix  my  eyes  upon  thee,  mighty  Sun  1 
Thou  hear'ft  what  these  have  witnessed,  and  behold*at 
The  mockery  of  their  pity  I     Thou  art  HE ! 
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rhc  god,  whom  they  blaspheme,  is  their  own  god, 

Whom  they  in  base  and  mortal  shape  would  seek 

Among  their  tangled  haunts :  when  they  might  stand 

Upon  the  mountain  which  thy  glory  gilds. 

And  see  thee  in  thy  naked  majesty, 

God  of  the  vine  they  worship.     Hear  me  now  1 

Celestial  Bacchus !  radiant  Hercules  { 

That  runn'st  thy  race  of  strength  around  the  stars  I 

Thou  Jove,  thou  Juno  of  the  aiure  air ! 

Thou  Neptune,  brother  of  thyself,  that  rulest 

The  tempest-toiling  element  of  sea ! 

Thou !  who  art  both  the  sign  and  source  of  all. 

The  world  of  earth  and  waters  and  deep  skies, 

Hear  me  I — I  ask  a  token.*' — Pp.  186,  7. 

The  token  is  the  repossession  of  Eurydice.     Orpheus  breaks  from  the  6ac« 
chants,  throws  himself  to  the  branch  of  a  high  tree,  whence  "  rock*d  giddily,** 


(( 


when  it  bending  swept 


The  verdure- tufted  crag,  at  once  he  leapt 
Sheer  from  the  branch,  and  felt  beneath  his  feet 
Heights  which  no  footsteps  but  the  deer's  had  beat ; 
And  bounding,  where  the  eagle  builds,  from  sight 
He  faded  upwards  into  diszy  light. 
Then  javelins  shook  and  clash *d ;  a  long  shrill  yell 
Was  sent  through  every  woodland,  cave,  and  dell ; 
The  hawk  flew  screaming  from  his  rock ;  and  o'er 
The  forest  growl'd  remote  a  mutter *d  mingled  roar. 

• 

"  My  sprite  was  with  the  bard ;  I  foUow'd  him 
To  other  mountains,  where  the  sight  grew  dim 
If  backward  tum'd  below :  one  arm  his  lyre 
Clasp' d  close ;  the  sun  had  touch'd  a  pine  with  fire ; 
He  seized  a  branchy  torch ;  I  heard  the  wave 
Dash  loud  and  long  and  shrill ;  a  yawning  cave 
Receiv'd  hun,  and  I  enter*d."— .P.  190. 

The  poet  is  in  spirit  with  him,  and  the  description  of  the  descent  is  truly 
graphic.  Orphens  arrives  in  confidence  at  the  very  centre  of  Infernal  Glory, 
which  is  gorgeously  painted. 

"  At  length  the  rock  receded  over-head ; 
A  sky  of  amethyst  o*er-arching  spread 
Its  concave,  studded  with  strange  stars,  and  bright 
With  comets,  wheeling  in  concentric  light ; 
And  straight  before,  a  palace  rear*d  on  high 
Its  gold-leav'd  doors  and  walls  of  porphyry ; 
And  I  beheld  him,  while  the  valves  flew  wide. 
Across  the  threshold  plant  his  venturous  stride, 
And  pace,  with  harp  in  hand,  the  jasper  floor : 
Till,  touching  a  soft  stop,  he  paused  before 
A  veiling  arras,  that  with  purpling  glow 
Checkcr'd  in  shilling  lights  the  stone  below. 
He  rais'd  it  with  his  arm,  and  the  strong  ray 
Of  starry  lamps  flash'd  out  a  midnight  day ; 
And  supernatural  statures  caught  the  eye 
Like  shadows  flung  against  a  mountain  sky : 
Embodied  attributes,  strange  virtues,  powers 
Of  vengeance  such  as  range  the  guilty  towers 
Where  crime  has  left  its  stain :  and  some  there  were 
Who  wreathed  the  serpent  round  their  female  hair. 
The  sweet  string  trembled ;  all  incontinent 
Gaied,  gestoreless  and  mute ;  the  prophet  bent 
His  forehead  ;  sinee,  above  that  dream-like  crowd. 
Steps  of  pyramidal  iweep  8iiit«in*d  a  cloud, 
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Throogh  whose  emanguined  and  tnuuparent  light 

What  aeem'd  a  pillar'd  throne  half  met  the  sight, 

Where  sate  a  human  sh^>e  of  doubtful  guise. 

Tenebrous  splendour,  and  colossal  size ; 

Dauling,  yet  dimly  seen.     The  charming  rhyme 

Melted  from  Orpheus'  lips ;  he  dared  to  climb 

The  slope  pyramidal  of  steps,  that  grew 

Beneath  his  toiling  feet,  till  to  my  view 

He  stood  diminished  ;  the  last  stair  he  trode. 

Fainting,  and  touch'd  the  footstool  of  the  god."— -Pp.  193,  4. 

Mr  Elton  has  made  the  most  advantageous  nse  of  the  Orphic  Remains,  and 
has  embodied  with  high  poetical  conception  the  ziuf  of  the  ancient  Greek. 
The  following  lines  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  dream-like  visionary 
transmutation  of  the  distinct  yet  blended  powers  of  the  One  are  m  the  truo 
spirit  of  poetry  :— 

*'  He  saw  a  monarch  in  his  pomp  of  place 

Propt  on  a  staff  of  gold  ;  he  saw  the  face 

Of  Jove— Apollo  in  his  subterrene 

Presence :  of  two«sex'd  aspect :  a  dark  queen 

Sate,  gazing  pensive  on  him,  Pluto*s  spouse  ; 

Arch*d  on  her  forehead  met  her  raven  brows. 

And  languishingly  look'd  her  fawn-like  eyes 

Through  long>fring*d  eyelids  dipt  in  hyacinth  dyes ; 

Her  tower-tress'd  hair  was  diadem*d.     Anon 

The  apparition  of  that  shape  was  gone  ; 

And  through  the  fire-red  vapour,  mantling  round 

The  chair  of  bumish'd  adamant,  there  firown*d 

A  giant  king,  whose  spiky  crown  was  set 

O'er  locks  that  dropp'd  in  rings  of  clustering  jet ; 

Thus,  in  their  violet  robes  enwrapt,  the  pair 

Sate  twain,  or  one ;  with  crispM,  or  flowing,  hair ; 

Or  stem,  or  melancholy  mild :  each  came 

And  went  alone ;  each  different,  yet  the  same  ; 

Nor  e*er  at  once  were  those  grand  phantoms  seen~- 

A  lonely  king,  a  solitary  queen. 

One  only  lean*d  upon  that  staff  of  gold. 

And  whom  you  late  beheld,  you  still  behold : 

Her  sandal'd  feet  still  press  the  agate  stair^ 

And  his  those  raven  brows,  that  tower- wreathed  hair ; 

The  lineaments  by  involution  strange 

Of  form  and  sex,  passM  with  alternate  change 

And  reappeared  ;  and  still  a  disc  of  rays 

Haloed  each  brow — a  faint  and  flickering  blaze  ; 

And  in  that  sign  the  ravish*d  prophet  knew 

His  priesthood  pure,  his  inspirations  true. 

He  looked  upon  the  self-dividing  one. 

The  fenude  Jove  of  hell,  the  subterranean  Sun ; 

And,  as  he  twitch*d  the  chords  with  ivory  rod. 

Lifted  his  phuntive  chant,  and  hailed  the  goddess-god.  *'^Pp.  194,  6. 


The  **  Song  of  Orpheus,'*  excepting 
the  first  few  lines  of  the  poem,  we 
think  a  fEiilure.  It  sadly  wants  dig- 
nity. The  metre  offends,  and  meets 
with  little  apology  in  the  matter.  It 
is  of  the  common  sing-soug  elegiac  ; 
and  as  good  verses  may  be  found  in 
everr  village  album  amongst  its  fair- 
handed  specimens  of  youthful  and 
virgin  talent.  Nor  do  we  see  any 
charm  in  the  speech  of  Proserpine, 
irho  tell^  Orpheus  that,  under  speUj 
Ui  Enrydice  <<  flits  behind  hun*'— 


*'  But  beware  lest  haste 
The  spell  dissever. 
Or,  unembraced, 

She  U  dead  for  ever  1  "—P.  201 . 

From  this  point  Mr  Elton  reas- 
sumes  his  poetical  dignity  and  power. 
The  dreaming  Poet  had  been  disen- 
gaged from  the  Bard  Orpheus  during 
the  upward  passage,  left  therefore  uu- 
described.  He  awaits  him  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  enormous  cavern,  the 
roarings  of  whose  subterranean  waves 
are 
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"  Faintlier  heard ;  when  from  within  the     and  the  eternal  wgfions  of  the  b 


cave 
A  harp  ruig  out ;  a  youth  with  hurried 

tread 
Sprang  into  day,  and,  gaaping,  tnm'd  hit 

head. 
The  very  heart  within  me  seomM  to  break 
At  the   shrill   sadness   of  that  following 

shriek."— P.  201. 

The  shriek,  and  misty  figure,  **  veil- 
ed in  snowy  white,'*  melting  into 
"  blindest,  blackest,  shade,"  is  certain- 
ly an  improvement  upon  the  too  pal- 
pable and  speech-making  Euiydice  of 
the  older  versions.  The  Pontiff  youth, 
under  the  despairing  passion  of  his 
grief,  tearing  away  lus  harp-slriogs,  is 
finely  conceived. 

The  charm  of  the  Lyre  has  departed 
from  him. 

**  The  serpent  cast 
Her  venom  on  him,  as  he  bounding  passM 
Beneath  the  gnarl'd  o  erbranching  oaks ; 

the  glare 
Of  panthers  met  him  from  tfaehr  briery 

lair.  "—P.  202. 

The  paths  lead  him  by  the  loathed 
image  of  the  human  Bacchus— he  finds 
himself  in  the  holiest  place  amongst 
the  slumbering  Bacchants^-he  awakes 
them  and  drags  their  idol  of  Bacchus 
from  its  base,  and  tramples  in  the 
earth  the  **  mortal- visaged  God.*'  The 
Bacchants,  infuriate,  pour  forth  the 
Dithyrambic  rage,  seize  and  tear  him 
in  pieces.  Mr  Elton  does  not  forget 
the  bodiless  head  floating  down  the 
Hebrus,  and  the  "  frigida  lingua,"  still 
crying  "  Ah,  miseram  Eurymcen !  ** — 


expand  before  him,  and  around 
and  all  is  love. 

'*  And  one  of  roseate  cheek  and  sunn 
With  starr*d  and  asured  vestments, 

her  head 
0*er  a  wan  youth,  who  waked  as  fr< 

dead; 
Drew  life  and  love  like  sun-light  at  hi 
And  held  his  breath  in  speechless  eci 
Then  dove-like  murmured,  while  • 

grew  pain, 
*  Eurydice !  thou  then  art  mine  agaii 

I 

Nothing  can  be  happier  tha 
conclusion ;  a  word  more  woul( 
been  an  interruption  to  that  \ 
bliss  of  reunion — at  once  the 
happiness,  his  dream,  and  his  1 
Oh,  that  he  should  awake  from  tl 
feel  the  chill  of  the  gray  mornii 
upon  his  widowed  breast  1 

Much  as  we  admire  the  Or 
we  are  almost  tempted  to  i 
mend  Mr  Elton  to  give  a 
mento  of  this  fascinating  poem, 
superiority  of  those  portions  th 
in  l>Unk  verse  will  be  strik 
every  reader.  We  do  not 
to  rhyme— we  would  not  disc 
the  tale  of  rhyme — but  we  wou 
have  rhyme  tell.  When  it  core 
with  its  due  pause,  it  Is  triflii 
beauty  is  that  it  gives  precii 
thougnt,  and  encloses  it,  supply 
place  of  the  more  distinct  ictus 
Greek  and  Latin  prosody, 
rhyme  terminates  a  sentiment 
action  it  gives  it  the  muse's 


nor  is  he  deterred  by  the  burlesque  of    securing  it  from  addition  or  in 


Gay  in  his  Trivia. 

*'  Headless  he  sank ;  but  woods,  and  glades, 

and  rocks, 
Told  back  the  voice  of  his  last  agony — > 
*  Eurydice  1  ah,  poor  Eurydice  I* 
The  last,  the  only  sounds  hia  tongue  had 

shaped, 
Still  quiver'd  on  the  lip  when  life  escap'd. 
The  stream,  that  his  departed  visage  roll'd 
Along  its  ruddy  tides,  that  echo  told ; 
And  all  the  wild  roar  died  along  the  steep. 
And  those  who  wreaked  the  vengeance 

paused  to  weep." — P.  204. 

The  heathen  poets  here  terminate 
the  story — but  the  immortality  of  the 
Boul  was  a  part  of  the  Orphic  creed. 
Mr  Elton,  tnerefore,  justly  and  with 
great  beauty  extends  bis  vision.  The 
poet  is  again  with  Orpheus  where,  in 
the  cavern,  the  descent,  the  brazen 
door  is  passed.  His  footsteps  are  on 
the  jasper  floor ;  all  vanisheB  in  mist ; 


tion  as  a  poetic  axiom :  it  has 
value.  We  cannot  approve 
innovation  of  ineffective  rhym 
which  the  imitators  of  the 
school  make  it  a  passing  impcrf 
with  no  apparent  object  but  ai 
oeesary  intrusion.  The  monc 
periodical  termination  may  be 
avoided  by  transferring  the  i 
making  their  lecurrenceirreg 
in  Lycidas  (but  Milton^s  ear  v 
fecti  his  sense  of  hearing  w 
bably  sharpened  by  the  depriv 
sight),  and  also  by  the  use  of  t 
let,  in  which  Dryden  is  so  hap 
80  expressively  and  finally  cl^ 
sense  of  a  passage. 

But  why  may  we  not  speal 
words  of  Orpheus  himself — i 
the  Poet!  Who  was  Orpheus 
did  he  do?    The  Poet,  the 
Sophist,  the  Utilitarian,  will  v 
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answer.     Some  deny  his  existence^  stersi  we  should  be  loth  to  trust  to  the 

and  some  read  all  poetry  by  the  rule  mostconcentrated  extracts  of  his  power 

of  contrary.     We  envy  not  such^  who  from  any  of  the  works  that  bear  his 

would  too  severely  put  poetry  to  the  name.     Repeat  some  of  his  best  lines 

question^  and  who  think  they  confer  with  the  volume  in  hand  in  a  pretty 

a  benefit  on  mankind  by  stripping  thick  wood,  and  never  suspect  that  tlio 

her  more  naked  than-  ever  she  was  trees  will  follow  you,  nor  fear  coni- 

bom,   and    subjecting  her   limbs  to  plaints  before  magistrates  of  your  oral 

the  torture  to  chronicle  her  miser-  depredations ! 

able   confessions  as  truth.     We  are  There  are  some  strong  and  pictu- 

content  to  know  that  trees  followed  resquc  passages  in  the  Argonautics>  for 

him,    tigers    danced    and    crouched  instance,  the  Cave  of  Chiron ;  but,  ex- 

before  hb  lyre.     Neither  do  we  envy  cepting  some  few  isolated  scenes,  thcro 

the  success  of  that  exact  enquiry  by  is  little  poetry  in  the  work.     There  is 

which  some  have  pretended  to  have  a  pretty  story  in  the  argument  (why 

discovered,  that  the  music  of  Orpheus  so  called  wo  know  not)  to  his  Lithics, 

arose  not  from  his  lyre  but  from  the  which,  though  told  with  great  sim- 

pestle  and  mortar!  who  resolve  the  plicity,  shows  a  yorj  successful  at- 

recovery  of  Eurydice  from    Hades,  tempt  at  descriptive  precision  and  even 

or,  according  to  tho  advertisements,  studied  sweetness  and  elegance  of  ver- 

*'  from  under  the  ribs  of  death,"  into  sificatioa. 

the  efficacy  of  medicine  administered  Orpheus,  in  his  way  to  offer  his  an- 
by  the  first  Apothecary,  Orpheus !  nual  sacrifice  to  the  Sun,  meets  Theo- 
The  powers  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  damas,  whom  he  persuades  to  accom- 
making  every  allowance  for  poetical  pany  him.  He  gives  a  very  interest- 
embellishments,  are,  indeed,  extensive  ing  and  graphic  narrative  of  the  cause 
enough ;  he  asserts  in  the  Argonautics,  which  led  his  father  to  offer  sacrifice 
with  sufficient  gravity,  that  he  had  on  the  altar  of  that  deity.  This  iii- 
«*  trod  the  dark  way  of  Tanarus  into  troduccs  a  discussion,  and  leads  the 
Hell  for  the  sake  of  his  spouse,  trust-  way  to  the  poems  that  follow,  on  tho 
ing  to  hb  harp."  Certainly,  nothing  merits  and  powers  of  various  stones, 
has  come  down  to  us  iudicatlve  of  his  the  possession  of  which  will  lead  to 
wonderful  charm.  Tho  most  whimsi-  the  attainment  of  the  owner's  wishes, 
cal  power  ascribed  to  a  verse  of  Or-  and  guard  him  from  the  dangers  of 
pheus,  **  the  wise  mage,**  b  in  the  poison.  The  scenery  of  the  place  of 
Cyclops,  where  the  coward  Satyr  pro-  sacrifice,  and  the  accompaniment  of 
poses  the  repetition  as  a  charm  to  bid  tho  two  dogs,  who  attend  of  their  own 
the  monster's  eye  walk  out  of  lib  head  accord,  conclude  the  little  narrative 
of  its  own  accord.  We  are  not  likely  with  some  exqubitely  beautiful  lines, 
to  meet  with  panthers  in  our  walks ;  as  expressive  as  any  in  the  range  of 
but,  if  Mr  Wombwell's  van  should  pastoral  poetry.  Wo  offer  a  trans- 
break  down  and  pour  forth  its  mon-  lation : 

1  loTc  the  coBTerse  of  a  man  of  sense, 
Better  than  gold,  that  masters  all  who  leek  it— 
For,  being  bent  on  sacrifice  to  the  Sun, 
1  met  my  prudent  friend  Theodamaa, 
Towards  the  city,  fh>m  the  country  wending. 
I  took  him  by  the  haad»  and  spake  him  thus  t 
'*  Townward  to-morrow,  my  good  friend,  unless 
Most  urgent  business  call  you  there  to-day ; 
For  now,  methinks,  the  very  god  himself 
Sent  thee  to  meet  ma  bent  .on  festival. 
Consent,  then,  come  with  me,  for  hieascdneBS 
Attends  the  sacrifice  that  good  men  offer  ; 
And  the  immortal  gods  rejoice,  when  men 
The  worthiest  do  these  processions  lead. 
Nor  shall  I  take  you  fieir  aside  ;  for,  see 
The  hill,  above  my  grounds,  whither  I  tend. 
There,  when  I  was  a  stripling,  once  alone 
I  ventured,  following  two  birds  escaped-^ 
My  two  tame  partridges :  each,  as  it  heard 
Its  name  (I  calM  to  Uien),  stood  still  awhile, 
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But  soon  as  I  heltl  out  my  hand  to  lako  him, 

Flew  oflT,  avoiding  mc — and  in  my  speed 

And  earnestness,  I  fell  upon  my  face  ; 

Then,  rising  up,  pursued  them  further  on. 

But  when  the  summit  of  the  hill  I  reach 'd. 

They,  sending  forth  a  sudden  and  shrill  cry, 

Swift  as  an  arrow,  to  a  leafy  beech 

Flew  upward — for  they  had  a  serpent  seen, 

A  deadly  monster,  with  his  open  jaws, 

And  full  of  death,  rush  on  them,  unobserved 

By  me,  though  near,  for  on  the  birds  alone 

My  eyes  Were  fix'd  ;  until  I  saw  the  beast 

Lifting  his  horrid  neck  from  the  low  ground. 

Hiding  his  body  for  more  perfect  snare. 

None  would  have  said  I  followed  partridges. 

That  then  had  seen  me  fly  with  swift  feet  back  ; 

Nor  thought  the  feet  that  bore  me  were  a  child's. 

For  fear,  my  master,  bade  me  imitate 

The  broad- wing'd  eagle  and  the  fleeting  wind  : 

For  death  was  nigh  me,  and  full  ofl  the  tongue 

Of  the  fell  monster  touch'd  my  garment's  edge ; 

And,  beyond  rescue,  I  hud  been  devour'd. 

Had  not  swift  thought  urged  me  with  speed  to  fly 

To  the  altar  that  to  Phoebus  ancient  men 

Had  built      The  Are  had  left  there  unconsumed 

The  branch  of  a  wild  olive  tree :  I  seized  it,  ' 

And  tum*d  to  combat  with  that  serpent  dire — 

That,  when  he  saw  me,  maddening  for  the  flght. 

Roused  all  his  rage,  and,  in  himself  involved, 

Curl'd  inward,  circling  his  enormous  back 

Fold  within  fold  interminable,  raised 

Over  the  altar  his  high-crested  throat. 

With  hisses  that  my  utmost  clamours  drown*d. 

Then  with  a  blow  on  that  infrangible 

Hard  mountain  monster's  head,  my  weak  staff  broke  : 

But  I  was  not  to  die  by  th:)t  fell  beast; 

For  two,  my  father's  faithful  dogs,  that  tended 

The  feeding  flocks  at  distance,  knew  my  cry. 

And  to  me  ran — for  I  bad  ever  been 

Their  kind  companion^and  on  them  the  serpent 

Rush'd,  while  I  bounded  onward  to  the  plain 

I'recipitate ;  and  as  a  hare,  escaped 

The  eagle's  frightful  talons,  lieth  conceal'd 

Amid  thick  bushes — so  among  the  flocks. 

As  I  were  one  of  the  close-crowded  goats, 

Crouching  I  hid  me  from  the  monster  dire. 

Henceforth  my  fatlier  yearly,  while  he  lived, 

Did  to  this  saving  altar  victims  bring. 

And  to  the  Sun  pay  worthy  recompense 

For  his  preiterved  child ;  and  thenceforth  I, 

Choosing  from  out  my  herds  a  oAlf,  spring-born. 

Fattening  and  sleek  from  his  fresh  mother's  milk, 

Lead  my  procession  forth  of  pleasant  friends 

Unto  the  sacred  altar  on  the  hilL 

And  the  two  serpent- slaying  dogs  ascend, 

Each  following,  and  of  his  own  accord. 

And  far  about  the  altar  of  the  god 

All  sweetness  is,  green  sward,  and  softest  spring 

Of  fragrant  herbage  ;  and  thick  shade  of  elms 

Rests  underneath ;  and  near  them,  at  the  base 

Of  a  smooth  rock,  i)erennial  waters  gush, 

And  in  their  foam  up-bubbling,  intermixed, 

Pour  ever  forth  sweet  music  like  a  song. 

Then  let  us  haste,  for  we  must  not  delay  [deny], 

Nor  feast,  nor  service  to  the  gods»**  1  laid  i 
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And  he  in  his  instinctive  knowledge  wiie 
Replied — "  And  may  the  woiid-iUoming  God 
Tree  you  from  every  ill,  and  send  you  home 
Into  a  house,  whose  riches  bring  no  tears. 
Remembering  this  your  goodness — nor  will  I, 
Without  my  gift,  suffer  you  to  depart. 
And  that  the  god  may  hear  when  you  ascend 
With  your  due  sacrifice,  into  your  hands 
This  shining  wondrous  crystal  I  deliver." 
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The  philosophy  of  Orpheus  was 
brought  from  Egypt^  where  can  be 
discovered  a  clue  to  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
TeOed  bis  was  a  symbol  of  the  inner 
or  esoteric  doctrine,  that  the  world 
▼as  Deity.  Orpheus  makes  the  Sun 
a  type  of  the  universe,  and  even  its 
source.  He  seems  to  have  inculcated 
a  more  material  pantheism,  whereas 
the  Egyptians  connected  their  solai' 
and  planetary  worship  with  the  sup- 
posed transmission  of  the  souls  of  the 
▼irtuoos  ancestors  of  mankind  to  the 
Stars.  Hesiod  appears  to  glance  at 
this  beUef,  though  without  the  refer- 
ence to  a  solar  translation,  in  his  good 
demons.  This  may,  however,  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  exoteric  or  out- 
ward doctrine  promulgated  to  the 
people  for  social  and  political  pur- 
poses, as  the  residence  of  the  virtuous 
soub  in  the  stars  meant  probably  no- 
thing more  than  a  physical  energy. 

Having  spoken  thus  of  the  works 
and  philosophy  of  Orpheus,  it  would 
seem  very  ungrateful,  with  Vossius 
and  others,  to  deny  his  existence,  and 
assert  that  Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  Li- 
nos, were  merely  names  deduced  from 


the  Phcenician  language.  Origcn 
doubts  not  the  personality  of  these, 
but  whether  their  books  had  been  pre- 
served. Plato,  however,  speaks  of 
Orpheus  as  a  real  person,  and  refers 
not  merely  to  the  Orphic  writings, 
but  to  those  of  the  individual  Orpheus 
himself.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  the  Trojan  era.  Great 
doubts  exist  whether  the  remains  ex- 
tant are  genuine.  They  were  produ- 
ced by  Onomacutus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes  and  the  Pisistratida>, 
but  it  should  be  added,  he  was  banish- 
ed on  a  charge  of  having  issued  forged 
oracles.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Argonautics,  that 
we  have  authority  for  Orpheus  ha- 
ving used  the  Doric  dialect ;  but  the 
objection  is  not  valid,  for  Onomacutus 
may  have  changed  it  for  the  Homeric ; 
and  it  appears  more  probable  that  ho 
should  have  been  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain fragments,  which  he  made  the 
groundwork  of  the  poems,  than  that 
he  should  have  been  their  entire  in- 
ventor, as  the  name  of  Orpheus  was 
too  well  known,  many  of  his  tradi- 
tionary verses  being  dispersed  abroad, 
to  render  such  a  forgery  plausible. 
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CAaiMIH  TERIEB. 
"  Je  yeuz  la  paixi^t  je  ne  veux  que  la  ChaitOp" 
"  Comment  veut-on  que  je  cede  avec  la  taille  que  Tai  ?*' 

C.  PCRIBIU 


Casimir  Perigk  was  the  conqueror 
of  the  RcYolution  of  1830 !  Ho  found 
it  arbitrary — be  made  it  legal.  He 
found  it  warlike — ho  made  it  paoific. 
He  found  it  Dcstruotive — be  made  it 
Conservative.  He  found  it  tumuU'uoug 
and  anarchical — he  reduced  it  to  order 
and  obedience.  He  found  it  supported 
by  the  refuse  of  society — he  gained  for 
it  friends  among  the  virtuous,  cnlight- 
enedj  patrioticj  and  wise.  He  found 
it  the  humble  imitator  of  the  terrorism 
of  1793 — he  made  it  the  sincere  and 
zealous  opponent  of  all  such  imbecile 
projects*  and  of  all  such  sanguinary 
orgies.  He  found  it  screaming  for  the 
destruction  of  the  treaties  of  I8I0— he 
compelled  it,  in  time,  to  acknowledge 
that  it  was  only  by  recognising  those 
treaties — by  acting  with  good  faith  to 
all  foreign  powers — by  being  satisfied 
with  the  boundaries  assigned  to  France 
by  those  treaties,  and  by  pursuing  a 
Conservative  policy,  that  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  could  have  any  chances  of 
lifoy  or  that  the  throne  of  July  could 
hope  to  exist.  He  found  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1830  looking  every  where  about 
for  some  spot  of  earth  on  which  it 
might  pounce,  and  then  exclaim — **  I 
have  made  a  coarjutst — and  will  now 
maintain  U  ^  but,  before  he  died,  he 
taught  that  same  Revolution  to  feel  that 
the  greatness  of  a  country  does  not 
consist  in  the  extent  of  its  territory,  or 
in  the  vastness  of  its  conquests,  but  in 
its  nobility  and  frankness  of  character 
— in  the  hig-h  honour  with  which  it 
fulfils  all  its  engagements — in  the  in- 
telligence, enterprise,  and  wisdom  of 
its  inhabitants — and  in  the  just  and 
legal  conduct  of  its  national  govern- 
ment. 

"  Jo  veux  la  paix,  ct  je  iic  veux  (jue  la 
Chartp," 

was  the  maxim  of  Casimir  Perier ; 
and  though  he  was  prematurely  cut  off 
from  liis  family,  his  friends,  his  coun- 
try, and  the  world,  yet  he  has  left  a 
name  whiel]  sliall  never  perish,  and  an 
example  which  we  propose  to  hold  up 
at  once  for  study  and  for  imitation. 
The  scicDcc  oi government  is  one  of  tho 


n^ost  difBoult  to  attain,  as  it  is 
the  most  valuable  when  acquii 
govern  is  to  rule — but  it  is  to  n 
wisdom  and  justice*  humanity 
verance,  and  truth.  To  gove 
regulate,  to  influence,  to  direot 
nage,  to  restrain.  It  is  more  tl 
— it  is  to  "  ^'*  superior,  as  w 
maintain  a  superiority.  TtUi 
that  there  seemed  to  be  \ 
general  kinds  of  government 
world.  The  one  exerciied  ac 
to  the  arbitrary  commandi  an( 
some  single  person  ;  and  the  o 
cording  to  certain  orders  or  1 
troduced  by  agreement  or  cuist 
not  to  be  changed  without  the 
of  the  many.  The  one  is  < 
power }  the  other  is  legal  libi 
regular  government.  Bonap 
presented  the  former  system,  i 
closed  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
mir  Perier  represented  tho  la 
tcm,  and  thus  conquered  the  Re 
of  1830. 

The  science  of  government, 
reasonable,  national  govcrnmi 
understood  and  appreciated  t 
mir  Perier.  He  felt  that  the 
of  govHrnment  does  not  co 
haughtiness  of  character,  nor 
lute  personal  power,  nor  in  a  > 
irritating  state  of  opposition  to 
tastes  and  national  predilcetioi 
this  may  exist  in  a  governor,  wl 
be  a  king,  an  emperor,  or  a  pi 
and  yet  he  may  be  wholly  ign 
the  science  of  government.  It 
to  have  a  "  //•///,"  but  in  order 
**  w?i7/'*  may  be  respi'ctcd,  as 
suhmitfed  to,  it  is  essential  tl 
should  be  a  harmony  between 
wants  and  real  desires  of  a 
an«l  the  character  of  the  p( 
which  the  nation  is  directe< 
government  is  an  established 
legal  authority.'*  Yes,  of  "  < 
thority,'^  Then  the  science  of 
ment  is  not  merely  a  knowledj 
form  of  a  community  with  n 
the  (iippo«ition  of  the  siipreni 
rit}^  but  it  is  a  knowledj^e  of 
blished  state  of  hffal  authority 
once  a  full  comprehension  of  tl 
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Thoughts  on  Orpheus. 

And  he  in  his  instinctive  knowledge  wise 
Replied — "  And  may  the  world-iUuming  God 
I¥ee  you  from  every  ill,  and  send  yon  home 
Into  a  house,  whose  riches  bring  no  tears. 
Remembering  this  your  goodness— nor  will  I, 
Without  my  gift,  suffer  you  to  depart. 
And  that  the  god  may  hear  when  you  ascend 
With  your  due  sacrifice,  into  your  hands 
This  shining  wondrous  crystal  I  deliver." 
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The  philosophy  of  Orpheus  was 
brought  from  Egypt,  where  can  be 
discovered  a  clue  to  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The 
veiled  Isis  was  a  symbol  of  the  inner 
or  esoteric  doctrine,  that  the  world 
was  Deity.  Orpheus  makes  the  Sun 
a  type  of  the  universe,  and  even  its 
source.  He  seems  to  have  inculcated 
a  more  material  pantheism,  whereas 
the  Egyptians  connected  their  solai' 
and  planetary  worship  with  the  sup- 
posed transmission  of  the  souls  of  the 
virtuous  ancestors  of  mankind  to  the 
Stars.  Hesiod  appears  to  glance  at 
this  belief,  though  without  the  refer- 
ence to  a  solar  translation,  in  his  good 
demons.  This  may,  however,  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  exoteric  or  out« 
ward  doctrine  promulgated  to  the 
people  for  social  and  political  pur- 
poses, as  the  residence  of  the  virtuous 
souls  in  the  stars  meant  probably  no- 
thing more  than  a  physical  energy. 

Having  spoken  thus  of  the  works 
and  philosophy  of  Orpheus,  it  would 
seem  very  ungrateful,  with  Vossius 
and  others,  to  deny  his  exbtence,  and 
assert  that  Orpheus,  Musseus,  and  Li- 
nus^ were  merely  names  deduced  from 


the  Phoenician  language.  Origcn 
doubts  not  the  personality  of  these, 
but  whether  their  books  had  been  pre- 
served. Plato,  however,  speaks  of 
Orpheus  as  a  real  person,  and  refers 
not  merely  to  the  Orphic  writings, 
but  to  those  of  the  individual  Orpheus 
himself.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
lived  before  the  Trojan  era.  Great 
doubts  exist  whether  the  remains  ex- 
tant are  genuine.  They  were  produ- 
ced by  Onomacutus,  who  lived  in  the 
time  of  Xerxes  and  the  Pisistratida?, 
but  it  should  be  added,  he  was  banish- 
ed on  a  charge  of  having  issued  forged 
oracles.  It  has  been  objected  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  Argonautics,  that 
we  have  authority  for  Orpheus  ha- 
ving used  the  Doric  dialect ;  but  the 
objection  is  not  valid,  for  Onomacutus 
may  have  changed  it  for  the  Homeric  ; 
and  it  appears  more  probable  that  he 
should  have  been  in  possession  of  cer- 
tain fragments,  which  he  made  the 
groundwork  of  the  poems,  than  that 
he  should  have  been  their  entire  in- 
ventor, as  the  name  of  Orpheus  was 
too  well  known,  many  of  his  tradi- 
tionary verses  being  dispersed  abroad, 
to  render  such  a  forgery  plausible. 
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nary  agents^  created  by  circumstances 

^but  they  have  been,  like   Casimir 

Perier,  *'  Me"  men  adapted  to  the 
moment,  and  the  agents  raised  up 
either  to  accomplish  great  and  perma- 
nent good,  or  to  prevent  vast  and 
coming  evils.  And,  if  we  turn  over  in 
our  memories  the  pages  of  history, 
whether  sacred  or  profane,  and  whe- 
ther of  ancient  or  of  modern  date,  re- 
reading all  our  readings,  and  calling 
back  to  our  memories  the  leading 
events  of  the  world  which  we  inhabit, 
we  shall  find  that  at  various  epochs  in 
this  world's  history,  "  it  is  always  the 
same  man ;"  that  is,  apowerful  agent— 
a  master  mind  — always  a  man  far 
above  his  fellows  who  is  "  the'*  man 
for  the  moment,  and  apparently  the 
"  oni^"  man. 

And  we  have  been  forcibly  struck 
with  thb  fact  in  considering  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir — Casimir  Perier. 
A  Legitimist  leader,  in  opposition  to  the 
Revolution  of  1830,  could  have  had  no 
influence  with  the  Chambers,  with  the 
Crown,  or  with  the  lower  onlers.  A 
Bonapartist  would  have  been  sus- 
pected of  intentions  in  favour  of  the 
family  of  the  Corsican  usurper,  and 
would  have  been  rejected  as  entertain- 
ing opinions  allied  to  those  of  the 
Propagandist  party. 

A   Republican  Chief  would  have 
armed  against  him  all  the  middling 
classes,  and  his  government  could  have 
been  only  that  of  the  mob.    It  was  ne- 
cessary that  the  conqueror  of  the  Revo- 
lution of  1830  should  be  a  man  iden- 
tified with  the  Opposition  during  the 
Restoration — a  man  of  fortune  and 
good  moral  character,  to  inspire  tlio 
mass  with  respect,  and  the  middling 
classes  with  confidence — a  man  who 
had  the  power  of  addressing  the  pub- 
lic, and  of  causing  himself  to  be  res- 
pected by  it — a  man  whose  private 
fortune  should  protect  him  against  the 
charge  of  wishing  office  for  the  sake 
of  its  pecuniary  advantages,  and  yet 
who  should  in  no  wise  belong  to  the 
old  aristocracy  of  the  country.    It  was 
necessary  that  this  man  should  have  a 
commanding  appearance,  that  he  might 
feel  that  confidence  in  his  person  as 
well  as  in  his  mind,  which  it  was  ne- 
cessary he  should  feel  at  such  a  con- 
juncture, and  which  enabled  him  to 
«ay, 

•*  Comment  veut-on  que  je  cede  avec  la 
UiOe  que  j 'ai  ?" 


It  was  necessary  that  he  should  be- 
long to  the  people — ^have  been  broufl^ht 
up  amongst  them — have  made  his  ror- 
tune  in  the  midst  of  them — and  have 
been  associated  with  all  the  errors,  as 
well  as  with  all  the  mingled  justice 
and  truth  of  their  cause.  It  was  ne- 
cessary that  he  should  have  great 
powers  of  oratory — great  personal 
courage— a  firm  confidence  in  the  sys- 
tem he  espoused — at  the  same  time  that 
he  could  point  to  his  antecedents  and 
say,  "  Was  I  not  one  of  you  when  you 
rose  against  the  ordinances  of  Charles 
X.  ?  and  when  you  proclaimed  Louis 
Philip  the  King  of  the  French  ?"  It 
was  also  necessary  that  his  antecedents 

should  have  a  still  more  ancient  date 

that  he  should  be  identified  with  the 
Ncysand  Manuels,  and  Foys  and  Ben- 
jamin Constants  of  the  Restoration — 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  point  to 
the  records  of  the  Opposition  during 
that  epoch,  and  say,  "  Was  I  not  then 
also    one    of  the  foremost  in   your 
ranks  ?**  and  above  all  this,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  this  man  of  ten  thousand 
should  be  willing  to  devote  all  the 
powers  of  his  body  and  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind  to  the  cause  he  believed  to 
be  just,  national,  and  true.    Now  there 
was  but  "one**  man  in  France  in  whom 
all  these  qualities  and  all  this  fitness 
were  united,  and  that  man  was  Casi. 
MIR  Perier  !  and  when  we  say  this, 
it  is  not  in  haste  or  with  inconsidcra- 
tion.     We  have  looked  over  in  our 
minds — yes,  and  with  contemporary 
histories  in  our  hands — all  the  men  of 
1830,  with  their  powers,  their  relations 
their  defects,  their  qualifications,  and 
their  influence  over  the  Crown,  the 
Chambers,  and  the  people;  and  we 
declare  most  positively  that  Casimir 
Perier  was  the  *<  only"  man — there 
was  no  other.     There  were  too  many 
prejudices  against   M.    Guizot ;   the 
Duke  de  Broglie  belonged  to  the  old 
aristocracy  of  France ;  Lafayette  was 
the  chief  of  the  Republicans  ;  Lafay- 
ette could  not  so  suddenly  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Revolution  he  had  aided 
m  organizing;   Gerard  was  a  mere 
soldier ;    Lamarque  was  an  avowed 
Bonapartist ;  Benjamin  Constant  was 
old  and  withered ;  Dupin  was  nothing 
but  a  lawyer,  rather  suspected  than 
otherwise  by  the  popular  party  ;  Odil- 
lon  Barret  and  Mauquin  were  scarcely 
known ;    Count   Montalivet  was   too 
young ;  Barthe  was  a  mere  barrister, 
of  the  Carbonari  school  in  politics; 
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ThieK  was  uoknown  but  to  a  few     spectable  position  in  society  of  tlio 
friends  or  cronies  in  the  republic  of    family  of  Periers  may  be  deriyed  from 


letters ;  Marshal  Soult  had  served  the 
Restoration  as  he  had  the  empire,  with 
equal  fidelity ;  Count  d*  Argont  had 
been  charg^c^  by  Charles  X.  to  nego- 
tiate for  him  with  the  Provisional  Go- 
vernment at  the  Hotel  de  ViUe ;  and 


this  fact,  that,  two  years  before  the 
Revolution  of  1 789,  the  province  of 
Dauphiny  sufifered  much  from  a  very 
serious  famine.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  make  large  purchases  of 
provisions  in  neighbouring  districts  of 


Talleyrand  had  no  moral  influence  over  France.     Claude  Perier,  the  father  of 

even  three  individuals  in  all  France —  Casimir,  put  his  capital  and  credit  at 

we  were  about  to  say  in  all  the  world,  the  disposal  of  his  native  province ; 

So  Casimir  Perier  was  the  onfy  man  and  in  order  to  reward  him  for  this 

who  could  dare — who  did  dare  to  at-  signal  service  rendered  to  Isero,  the 

tempt  to  conquer  the  Revolution  of  Parliamentof  Grenoble  rendered spon- 

1 830---4Lnd  who,  in  the  end,  even  though  taneously  a  decree,  by  which  the  charge 


cutoff  in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  did, 
by  his  successors  and  disciples,  succeed 
in  conquering  it. 

To  the  life  of  this  man,  then,  we  in- 
vite the  attention  of  our  readers  ;  and 


of  counsellor  was  presented  to  his 
eldest  son.  The  family  of  Perier  ap- 
pears to  have  been  destined  to  repre- 
sent, in  the  most  full  and  comprehen- 
sive manner,  the  political  aggrandise- 


though  hb  life,  like  those  of  most  of    mcnt  of  the  middling  classes  in  France. 


us,  will  be  found  to  be  a  mingled  yam 
of  good  and  evil,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
much  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the 
contemplation  and  study  of  his  indivi- 
(loal  history. 

Casimib  Perier  was  bom  at  Crre" 
"oAfeonthe  12th  of  October,  1777.  His 
^unilj,  originally  from  Mens,  a  small 


The  father  of  Casimir  Perier  died  a 
member  of  the  legislative  corps ;  his 
two  brothers-in-law,  Messrs  Pascal 
and  Duchesne,  were,  one  a  member  of 
the  same  corps,  and  the  other  a  Tri- 
bun.  Six  of  his  eight  sons,  Messrs 
Augustine,  Alexandre,  Casimir,  Ca- 
mille,  Alphonse,  Joseph  Perier,  have 


town  in  the  environs  of  the  capital  of    been  Deputies  ;  the  three  last  are  so 
iKre,  had  become  wealthy  from  its     still ;  and  M.  Augustine  Perier  died 


commercial  and  enterprising  charac- 
ter, and  even  enjoyed  a  reputation  su- 
perior to  its  fortune.    The  grandfather 
of  Casimir  Perier,  about  1720,  had 
tnnsportod  to  Grenoble  the  principal 
establishment  of  the  family ;  he  was 
the  founder  of  the  manufactory  of  the 
linens  of  Voiron,  the  produce  of  which 
amounted  to  several  millions  of  francs 
per  annum  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Revolution,  and  he  concentrated  at 
Grenoble,  and  in  his  house,  the  con- 
cern of  the  '<  Tissas  de  Tlnde,'*  with 
which  he  supplied  the  centre  and  the 
south  of  France.    One  of  his  sons  was 
named  director  of  the  "  Companie  des 
Indes.'*     His  eldest  son,  Claude,  the 
father  of  Casimir,  extended  his  com- 
mercial operations  to  the  two  branches 
of  industry  created  by  his  father,  and 
undertook  to  introduce  at  Yizille  the 
then  new  invention  of  printed  cotton 
goods.     The  position  of  the  grand- 
father of  Casimir  Perier  was  such  as 
to  justify  him  in  deciding  that  his  son 
Augustme  should  become  counsellor 
to  VOB  Parliament.    Ho  purchased  the 
necessary  qualifications— but,  in  order 
to  exercise  those  rights,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  company. 
Another  proof  of  the  wealthy  and  re- 


Peer  of  France.  His  two  sons  in-law, 
Messrs  Savage  de  Rollin  and  M.  Tes- 
serie,  were  Deputies,  the  first  after 
having  been  a  Tribun.  One  of  his 
nephews  was  Camille  Jordan,  and 
another,  M.  Duchesne,  is  still  member 
of  the  elective  Chamber. 

The  family  of  Perier,  like  the  family 
of  Peel,  belongs,  then,  to  the  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  classes  of  so- 
ciety ;  and  as  the  father  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  founded  a  sort  of  dynasty  of 
wealth,  talent,  and  patriotism,  so  did 
the  father  of  Casimir  Perier,  both 
having  one  son,  above  all  others  of  their 
children,  who  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  senatorial  and  statesman-like 
talents.  As  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  all 
smtable  occasions,  not  only  admits,  but 
even  boasts  of  the  fact  that  he  belongs 
to  the  industrious  and  trading,  the 
middling  and  manufacturing  classes  of 
society — so  did  Casimir  Perier — and 
on  one  occasion,  when  reproached  by 
the  French  Radical  party  with  being 
a  great  Siguier,  and  with  being  un- 
able to  sympathize  with  the  middling 
and  industrious  classes,  he  exclaimed, 
**  miserable  and  ignorantcreaturos  that 
ye  are  I  Do  ye  forget,  then,  that  my 
grandfather  was  a  weaver,  and  my 

\ 
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father  a  spinner,  aud  that  I  am  only  be  applied   in  absolute  governments 

their  son  ?     1  kiiow  what  it  is  to  rise  or  under  imperial  rule ;  but  if,  by  an 

early  and  to  work  late,  to  eat  the  bread  Aristocrat,  you  mean  a  man  wbo  has 

of  carefulness  and  of  honest  labour ;  earned  his  promotion  by  his  labour, 

but  i  know  also  that  the  laws  are  as  his  honours  by  his  toils,  and  his  wealth 

essential  to  tlie  workman  as  they  are  by  his  industry-— oh,  then,  indeed,  I 

to  tiie  manufacturer,  and  as  necessary  am  an  Aristocrat — and,  please  God,  I 

for  the  middlingf  classes  as  they  are  for  hope  always  to  remain  so.     The  dis- 

the  wealthy.     1  desire  nothing  more  tinctions  in  human  society  displease 

than  the  triumph  of  the  laws,  and  with  you,  because  you  have  not  the  talent 

the  laws  the  liberty  which  their  tri-  or  the  industry  to  amend  your  own 

umph  must  assure  me.*'  position.     You  are  too  idle  to  labour. 

On  another  occasion,  wben  called  an  and  too  proud  to  beg,  but  I  will  en- 
**  aristocrat,"  and  one  of  the  privileged  deavour  to  take  care  that  you  shall  not 
classes,  he  replied,  "  my  only  arista-  rob  me.     I  throw  back,  then,  with 
cracy  is  the  superiority  which  industry,  indignation  and  resentment  the  charge 
frugality,   perseverance,  and  iutelii-  which    is    made.     I  belong    to    the 
gehce  will  always  assure  to  every  man  middling  classes  of  society.      These 
in  a  free  state  of  society.     I  belong  classes  must  take  their  part  in  the 
oi)iy  to  those    privileged  classes  to  government  of  society.     1  have  been 
which  you  may  all  belong  in  your  selected  by  my  fellow-citizens,  and  by 
turn.     They  are  not  privileges  created  my  king,  as  one  of  their  reprcsenta- 
for  us,  but  created  bt/  us.    Our  wealth  tivcs,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  I 
is  our  own  ;  we  have  made  it.     Our  wiil  represent  them." 
ease  and  prosperity  are  our  own  ;  we         On  the  approach  of  the  Kevolution 
have  gained  them  by  the  sweat  pf  our  in  France,  the  tier  a  Hat  did  not  per- 
bfows,  or  by  the  labour  of  our  minds,  haps  feel  the  importance  of  its  high 
()ur  position  in  society  is  not  con-  destinies  ;    but  it  must  be  admitted 
ferred  upon  us,  but  purchased  by  our-  that  it  prepared  to  merit  them.     It 
selves — with   our   own  intellect,  ap-  had  reaped  the  harvest  of  nearly  all 
plication,  zeal,  patience,  and  industry,  that  had  been  sown  for  two  centuries. 
If  you  remain  inferior  to  us,  it  is  be-  For  it  were   accomplished  the  pro- 
cause  you  have  not  the  intellect  or  gress  of  order,  of  ease,  of  ideas.     For 
the  industry,  the  zeal  or  the  sobriety,  it  the  influence  of  the  privileged  classes 
the  patience  or  the  application,  neces-  was  weakened,  and  the  power  of  royal 
sary  to  your  advancement.     This  is  authority  was  increased.  It  had  raised 
not  our  fault,  but  your  own.     You  it«clf,  little  by  little,  to  that  point  of 
wish  to  become  lich,  as  some  men  do  force  and  maturity,  which  enabled  it 
to  become  wise  ;  but  there  is  no  royal  to  say,  and  justified  it  in  saying,  that 
road  to  wealth  any  more,  than  there  is  it  was  the  nation.     In  its  bosom,  or 
to  knowledge.     You  sigli  for  the  ease  rather  at  its  head,  were  to  be  distin- 
and  the  repose  of  wealth,  but  you  are  guishcd  families,  who   allied   to   the 
Hot  willing  to  do  that  which  is  neces-  manners  of  the  past  the  opinions  of 
sary  to  procure  them.     The  husband-  the  then  present ;  and  one  of  these 
man  who  will  not  till  hi^  ground  shall  families  was  that  of  Claitth  Ptrier. 
reap  nothing  but  thistles  or  briars.  Ilaving  arrived  at  aflluence  by  labour 
You  think  that  the    commotions  in  and  economy,  it  had  remained  simple, 
human   society  are  useless  and  mis-  moderate,  serious.     It  participated  in 
directed  i£you  do  not  become  wealthy  those  ideas  of    independence  which 
and  powerful  by  the  changes;    but  assimilated  it  to  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
what  right  have  you  to  expect,  you  at  the  same  time  that  it   preserved 
idlei:8  and  drones  in  the  hive,  that  you  those  habits  of  subordination,  and  of 
shall  always  be  fed  on  the  honey  and  respect  for  the  past,  for  the  old  mo- 
the  sweets  of  life  ?    What  right  have  narchy,aud  for  olden  events  and  times, 
you,  who  do  nothing  for  yourselves,  which  were  weakening  generally  every 
your  families,  your  communes,  your  day.    The  chief  of  this  Perier  family 
arrondissements,    your    departments,  was  an  able  merchant — having  an  im- 
your  country,  iir  your  kind,  to  imagine  perious  character,  habituated  to  de- 
that  you  will  be  selected  by  them  for  mand  much  from  himself,  and  much 

)ir  favoufi  their  confidence,  and  their  from  others^  and  his  authority  was  felt 

J  ?    I  am  not  an  Aristocrat  in  around  him.     He  was  no  believer  in 

»        of  the  term  in  which  it  may  agrarian  laws,  in  itpublican  spolia- 
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tlons,  in  false  systems  of  equality ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  an  adYocate 
for  paternal  government  at  home,  and 
for  a  Arm  and  regular,  and  evtMi  a 
severe  goveniment  of  tlie  nation.  His 
wife,  the  mother  of  Casimir  Perler, 
Marie  Pascnf,  was  endowed  with  a 
singular  mind  and  witli  a  lively  ima- 
gination.     She    Was    an    admirable 
mother  of  a  fatally ;  but  her  religious 
opinions  apt)roachcd  almost  to  mysti- 
cism.    The  natural  independence  of 
her  ideas,  and  the  sweet  mildness  of 
her  character,  tended  to  render  less 
austere  the  otherwise  strict  aspect  of 
the  Perier  family.     She  was  one  of 
those,  however,  who  understooil  and 
felt  In  all  its  force  the  value  of  mater- 
nal iustrliction  ;  and  who  maintained 
that  the  education  of  a  child  began  in 
its  cradle.     She  was  not  {ushahied  to 
acl^nowledgc  the  oMigations  of  woman 
to  Christianity  ;  and,  in  her  turn,  &he 
sotight  to  bring  up  her  children  in  the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord. 
Around  her  was  grouped  a  numerous 
family,    or,  as  was  said  repeatedly, 
"  a  tribe  ;" — ton   children,   remark- 
able for  a  most  decided  physiognomy ; 
for  A  ihelange  of  new  principles  and 
old  manners,  of  severity  and  oF  affec- 
tioh,  imagination  and  orudence ;  for  a 
knowledge  and  aptitude  for  business  ; 
for  vivacity  of  impressions,  clearness 
of  judgment,  and  the  sentiment,  not  a 
little  pronounced,  of  personal  dignity. 
The  eldest  of  tlie  eight  sons  of  Claude 
Perier,  Augustixk,  was  destined  by 
his  father  to  inherit  the  best  part  of 
his  fortune,  and  to  become  a  member 
of  the  French  magistracy  ;   but  the 
French  Revolution  arrived,  with  all  its 
positive  wrongs  and  positive  injustice; 
with  its  real  evils  and  imaginary  trou- 
bles j    with  its  excesses,  its  horrors, 
its  good,  and  its  evil.     It  is  known- 
that  it  was  preceded,  and  even  as  it 
were  announced  by  the  emeufcs  of  the 
Parliament,  and  by  the  reslsstance  of 
the  provinces.      From  the  Peace  of 
America  to  the  Assembly  of  the  States- 
General  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by 
troubles  as  the  avant-couricrs  of  an 
unknown     and    approaching    crisis. 
Dauphiny  was  certainly  not  one  of 
theprovinces  which  were  least  excited ; 
and  when,  in  1788,  the  states  of  that 
province  began  those  conflicts  where 
Mounier  dominated,  and  Bernave  com- 
menced his  career,  the  chief  of  tlio 
Perier  family  offered  them  an  asylum. 
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Claude  Perier  had  purchased  the  cha- 
teau of  Vizi  lie,  the  residence  of  Vllle- 
roy,  built  four  lenguesfrom  (irenoldc. 
in  a  deep  valley  on  the  banks  of  th^' 
Romnnchv,  by  tlie  Ccmnetabie  do  Le-f. 
diguieres.     It  was  in  the  vast  saloon** 
of    that   last   feudal   manor    of    this 
palace,  appropriated  now  to  the  hum- 
ble and  peaceful  labours  of  industry, 
that   met  openly,   but  illegally,  that 
assembly  which  demanded  thedouble 
representation  of  the  tiers-einf,  thus 
precluding  the  constituent  assembly. 
At   Viziitc,   in  the   property   of  the 
Periers,  commenced  the  /iV.^V  i)ortion 
of  the   French  He  volution.     In  vain 
did  l^rienne  contend  against  tlic  de- 
mand of  the   Parliament    and  PecKs 
of  the  realm  in  July    1787 — agiilnst 
the  clergy  in  its  assembly  of  Pari:?, 
and  against  the  states  of  Dauphiny 
in    the    assembly   of    Vlzille.      The 
States- General  had  become,  perhaps, 
the  only  means  of  government  and  the 
last  resource  of  the  throne.     The  pro- 
vincial states  had,  partially  at  least, 
])repared  tlie  ])ublic  mind  for  it,  and 
the  Notables  had  been  its  harbinger:?. 
The  King,  after  having  promised,  on 
18th   December,   17H7,  the  convoca- 
tiim  within  live  vears,  h'xed,  on  the 
8th  August,   17^?8,  that    the    States- 
General  sliould  open  on  the  isfc  May, 
178!.).      Then  Necker  wa-^    recalled, 
the    Parliament     re-established,    the 
•'  Conr  pleniirc^  abolished,  the  baili- 
wicks destroyed,  the  provinces  satis- 
fied, and  the  new  Minister  made  every 
arrangement  for  the  election  of  tho 
Deputies,  and  the  holding  of  the  States. 
But  though  the  family  of   Perier 
demanded  the    organization    of   the 
States- General,  and  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  its  constitution,  yet  it  must 
not  be  supposed,  for  a  moment,  that 
either  in  tliat  family,  or  in  Dauphiny 
generally,  the  spirit  of  innovation,  or 
the  adventurous  love  of  change,  were 
the  principles   of  those    movements 
whicli  brought   about   a  Revolution. 
That  province  was  united  to  the  crown 
by  a  contract,  the  conditions  of  which 
it  believed  it  was  only  requiring  to  be 
faithfidly  executed  when  it  combated 
a  power  which  it  felt  or  judged  to  bo 
arbitrary.      Thus,   the  resistance  of 
Dauphiny  was   most   unlike  that  of 
other  provinces  and  other  places,  and 
that  which  others  could  only  justify 
by  abstract  maxims  was  defended  in 
this    province    by  texts  of   treatises 
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and  ancient  souvenirs.     So  that  that  education  he  received^  contributed  to 

which  was  rebellion  at  Versailles  was  inspire  him  with  that  respect  for  the 

legal  resistance  at  Grenoble.  law,  which  regulated  all  his  conduct, 

Claude  Perier  took  great  pains  to  as  well  as  member  of  the  Opposition^ 

enforce  on  the  minds  of  his  sons>  then  as  when  Prime  Minister ;  and  which, 

growing  up  into  lifei  what  he  consi-  marked  hb  political  character  with  an 

dered  a  great  fact,  and  an  important  ineffaceable  stamp  of  independencj* 

truth,  that  Dauphiny  was  not  France,  fimmess,  and  moderation.     It  was  ms 

in  the  ordinary   acceptation  of  the  love  ofthe  law,  the  triumph  of  the  law, 

term,  but  that  Dauphiny  had  certain  the  domination  and  rights  of  the  law, 

rights  and  privileges  similar  in  princi-  which  led  him  to  ask  those  who  in- 

pie,  though  not  in  nature,  to  those  for  vited  him  to  join  them  in  an  "  illegal'* 

wldch  the  Basques  are  now  contend-  opposition  to  the  "  illegal**  ordinances 

ing  in  their  provinces.     This  senti-  of  Charles  X.,    *'  Who  gave  you  the 

ment  still  exbts  to  a  certain  extent,  mission  to  set  yourselves  up  illegally 

and  we  have  frequently  heard  the  in-  against  an  illegal  measure  ?     No !  we 

habitants  of  Dauphiny  declare,  *^  We  will  petition  the  King — appeal  to  the 

are  not  Frenchmen,  we  are  Dauphi-  Chambers — resort  to  the  Tribunals-^ 

aois.'*  and  have  recourse  to  all  legal  measures 

At  the  juncture  of  which  we  have  — but  remember,  the  King  is  King, 
been  speaking,  a  great  change  took  and  we  are  his  subjects.**  If  Casimir 
place  m  the  "  Opposition'*  to  the  Perier  had  at  that  moment  hastened 
monarchical  government,  which  had  up  to  the  King — confided  in  his  So- 
to that  time  been  unanimous.  The  Ad-  vereign — and  gained  access  to  his 
ininistrationimderBriennehadencoun-  person — he  might  have  prevailed  on 
tered  the  resistance  of  all  the  bodies  that  Monarch  to  withdraw  the  fatal 
of  the  state,  because,  in  their  opinion,  ordinances. 

it  had  wished  to  oppress  them.  It  in-  Casimir  Perier  received  his  cduca- 
curred  under  Neckcr  the  resistance  of  tion  at  the  college  of  the  Oratoire  at 
these  same  bodies,  who  were  wishing  Lyons,  where  his  three  brothers.  Au- 
to secure  the  power  for  themselves,  gustine,  Alexander,  and  Scipio,  alike 
and  oppression  for  the  people.  From  studied,  with  their  friends  Camille 
being  despotic,  it  had  become  national,  Jordan  and  Degerando.  Thb  college 
and  still  they  had  opposed  it.  The  resembled  those  of  the  same  order  at 
Parliament  had  maintained  a  contest  that  time ;  it  was  animated  by  at  once 
of  authority,  and  not  of  public  good  ;  an  austere  and  free  spirit,  which  dis- 
the  noblesse  had  reunited  themselves  tinguished  a  great  religious  school, 
to  the  tiers-etat,  rather  against  the  but  which  exbts  no  longer.  Tlie 
Government  than  in  behalf  of  the  young  Periers  received  there  an  cdu- 
people.  Each  of  these  bodies  had  de-  cation  quite  in  harmony  with  their 
manded  the  States- General,  the  Par-  natural  characters,  as  well  as  with 
liament  in  the  hope  of  ruling  them,  their  family  habits.  Casimir,  the 
as  they  had  done  in  1614,  and  the  youngest  of  the  four,  never  completed 
noblesse  of  resuming  their  lost  power,  hb  studies.  His  character  was  too 
Thus  the  magistracy  proposed  as  the  impressionable  and  agitated,  and  the 
model  for  the  States  General  of  1789  events  whicii  were  transpiring  in  the 
their  form  in  1614 ;  and  opinion  aban-  political  world  occupied  his  mind  much 
doned  it ;  the  noblesse  refused  to  con-  more  than  his  classical  pursuits.  Thb 
sent  to  the  double  representation  of  was  much  to  be  regretted,  and  Casimir 
the  Commons,  and  a  division  sprang  Perier  frequently  deplored  it  in  hb 
up  between  these  two  orders.  This  after-life.  He  laboured  hard  in  ma- 
led  to  the  convocation  of  the  Notables  turer  years  to  regain  hb  lost  time,  and 
by  Necker.  The  family  of  Perier  would  frequently  say,  **  a  page  at 
took  a  deep  interest  in  all  these  events,  fifteen  is  worth  a  volume  at  thirty.*' 
but  it  by  no  means  joined  the  ultra-  He  was,  when  young,  more  active 
opposition.  It  thought  well  of  Necker,  than  laborious—indolence  he  could  not 
and  confided  in  the  King,  but  yet  its  tolerate,  but  regular  and  continuons 
;n^at  anxiety  was  for  the  triumph  of  labour  did  not  suit  him.  His  mind 
the  **  tiers-etat/'  There  can,  we  tnink,  seized  quickly  that  which  was  pre- 
be  no  doubt  of  one  fact,  and  that  is,  sented  to  it — applied  little — and  yet 
that  the  political  events  of  the  early  was  never  satbfied  with  its  attainments. 
1       »f  Casimir  Perier,  and  the  political  Ho  observed  more  than  ho  learned  hj 
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heart.  His  paAsionatc  and  ardent  cha- 
racter from  fifteen  to  twenty,  was  only 
kept  in  bounds  by  the  habit  of  order 
and  dignity  which  he  had   acquired 
under  paternal  discipline.    At  sixteen 
years  of  age,  the  beauty  of  his  coun- 
tenance, his  fine  figure,  the  remark- 
able expression  of  his  face,  his  bene- 
voieatand  gracious  manners,  his  caress- 
ing and  playful  habits  when  his  pride 
waa  not  wounded  or  his  suspicions 
excited,  interested  all  who  knew  him 
in  his   favour,  and  gained  the  suf- 
frages of  those  who  had  only  known 
him  previously  by  his  apparent  frivo- 
lity, or  for  his  want  of  application  to 
^rious  pursuits.     He  was  an  amiable 
yonng  man,  not  naturally  gay,  but 
ardent,  quick,    impetuous,    and    yet 
thoughtful,  though  but  few  predicted 
that  he  would  ever  become  a  man  of 
note  and  eminence  in  the  world.  The 
gifts  of  nature  appeared  lost  upon  him, 
for  be  had  no  fixedness  of  purpose,  no 
padeoce,  no  method.     But  yet  those 
who  understood  best  the  character  of 
man,  and  the  contending  or  opposing 
qualifications  and  defects  of  the  mind, 
did  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  he 
had  a  powerful  nature,  and  an  instinc- 
tive superiority  and  authority  which 
vere  felt,  though  not  admitted,  by  his 
eider  brothers.   Tliough  their  acquire- 
ments were  greater,  they  regarded  him 
as  their  equal,  and  in  all  political  ar- 
guments, even   when    young,    they 
yielded  him  the  palm.     In  his  most 
juvenile  years  he  was  a  lover  of  order, 
and  defended  on  all  occasions  the  au- 
thority of  his  father.     During  the  bad 
times  of  the  Revolution,  Claude  Perier 
had  fixed  his  residence  at  Paris,  having 
tome  of  his  sous  with  him,  leaving  his 
vife  with  his  other  children  at  Gre- 
noble, to  watch  over  the  precious  re- 
mains of  a  great  fortune  engulfed  in 
the  general  deluge.     He  kept  his  fa- 
mily in  a  state  of  ultra-discipline,  and 
the  severity  of  the  father  had  not  al- 
ways an  agreeable  or  beneficial  effect 
on  the  mind  of  Casimir.     The  assas- 
sination of  Louis  XVI.  was  a  subject 
of  deep  regret  and  confusion  of  mind 
and  spirit  to  Claude  Perier  and  his 
ions.     They  had  taken  a  deep  and 
personal  interest  in  the  first  events  of 
the  French  Revolution,  and  had  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  rise  of  the 
middling  classes.      But  they  loathed 
the  excesses  of  the  canaille — abhorred 
the  injustice  of  the  mob — groaned  be- 
neath the  despotism  of  democracy— 


and  not  unfrequently  even  regretted 
the  Parliament  of  Vizille.  All  this 
was  at  once  natural  and  praiseworthy. 
They  desired  freedom,  but  the  free- 
dom of  the  law — they  loved  liberty 

but  they  loved  justice  and  humanity 
more. 

In  the  year  seven  of  the  republic, 
(1798),  Casimir  Perier  was  drawn  by 
the  Conscription  ;  and  he  had  to  take 
up  arms  for  a  cause  with  which  he  sym- 
pathized but  little.  He  had  seen  with 
distrust  the  rising  powers  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  and 
the  democratic  elections  of  the  year 
six.  He  had  riyoiced  at  the  annulling 
of  those  elections  by  tho  directorial 
party,  and  viewed  this  blow  aimed  at 
the  ultra- republicans  with  delight. 
And  yet  he  could  not  sympathize  with 
the  Directory,  for  it  was  neither  a  con- 
stitutional nor  an  impartial  Govern- 
ment! It  displayed  great  activity,  but 
it  was  of  a  narrow  and  bustliug  kind, 
and  Merlin  and  Treilhaud,  who  had 
succeeded  Caniot  and  Barthelemy, 
were  only  two  political  pettifoggers. 
But  to  JBarras,  tlio  young  Casimir 
was  especially  averse.  He  saw  that 
Barras  continued  his  dissolute  courtio 
of  life,  and  his  directorial  regency  ;  he 
knew  that  his  palace  was  the  resort  of 
gamesters,  women  of  intrigue,  and 
stock-jobbers  of  every  kind. 

Hostilities  had  at  this  moment  com- 
menced in  Italy,  and  upon  the  Rhine ; 
two  French  plenipotentiaries  had  been 
wickedly  assassinated,  at  some  distance 
from  Rastadt,  by  Austrian  hussars ; 
the  Directory,  apprized  of  the  march  of 
tho  Russian  troops,  and  suspecting 
Austria,  obtained  from  the  Councils  a 
law,  empowering  them  to  raise  re- 
cruits ;  and  the  military  conscription 
placed  200,000  young  men  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  Republic.  Casimir 
Perier  was  one  of  the  number.  At 
this  moment  the  troops  belonging  to 
the  most  impatient  powers,  and  who 
formed  the  vanguard  of  the  coalition, 
had  commenced  the  attack.  The  King 
of  Naples  had  advanced  upon  Rome, 
and  tlie  King  of  Sardinia  had  levied 
troops  and  threatened  the  Ligurian  Re- 
public. Casimir  left,  much  against  his 
will,  as  "  adjoiyitdu  genie,**  and  in  this 
capacity  made  tho  campaign  of  Italy 
from  1799  to  1801.  He  distinguished 
himself  under  the  walls  of  Mantua  at 
tho  combat  of  Santo- Giulio  ;  but  ho 
always  looked  on  this  period  of  his 
life  as  the  least  interesting,  as  well  as 
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tbe  least  useful.  In  1801,  afler  the 
death  of  his  father,  ho  abattdbtled  the 
military  career  to  becoiiie  a  merchant, 
and  to  carry  with  him  into  tho  com- 
mercial and  middling  classes  those 
principles  of  order,  obedience,  and 
energy,  which  had  distiugubhed  him 
during  the  first  forty-four  years  of  his 
life. 

The  dispersion  of  the  Council  of 
Five  Hundred  by  the  bayonets  of 
Napoleon  had  given  Casimir  Perier  a 
distaste  for  political  life.  This  was 
to  him  a  violation  of  laW,  a  final 
blow  against  liberty,  and  the  precur- 
sor of  the  dominion  of  brute  force. 
The  18th  Brumaire  killed  the  Jirst 
Revolution.  I'he  Ministry  of  Casimir 
Perier  destroyed  the  second.  Napo- 
leon caus^  the  deatli  of  the  Jirst  by 
illegal  means.  Casimir  Perier  en- 
sured the  overthrow  of  the  second  by 
relying  solely  on  the  laws  and  the 
Charta.  But  the  victory  of  Marengo 
was  followed  by  a  general  peace,  by 
the  treaty  of  Luneville,  and  Casimir 
Perier  returned  to  his  hearth  and  his 
home.  He  hailed  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
with  rapture ;  and  when  Bonaparte 
directed  all  his  attention  to  the  inter- 
nal prosperity  of  tho  republic,  Casi- 
mir Perier  hoped  for  better  days  for 
his  country  ;  and  tho  act  of  amnesty 
in  favour  of  the  emigrants  wou  for 
Napoleon  the  hearts  of  the  Perier  fa- 
mily. His  father  had  left  to  his  chil- 
dren not  only  a  handsome  fortune,  but 
the  yet  greater  advantage  of  his  name 
and  his  credit.  He  was  a  man  of  no 
ordinary  capacity,  who  formed  fine 
and  vast  establishments,  and  toolc  part 
in  nearly  all  the  commercial  institu- 
tions and  measures  which  were  cre- 
ated and  adopted  in  France,  after  the 
Revolution,  to  raise  the  commerce  and 
industry  of  the  country.  He  was  one 
of  tho  founders  of  the  Bank  of  France. 
His  ten  children,  iu  dividing  equally 
among  them  his  fortune — for  the  laws 
of  the  Revolution  had  abolished  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  rights  of  eldest 
children— drew  yet  closer  the  family 
together,  and  formed  between  them  that 
union  which  has  always  subsisted,  and 
which  has  kept  the  family  in  a  state  of 
independence  and  elevation  in  times  of 
difficulty,  and  under  circumstances  of 
commercial  embarrassment.  Three 
brothers,  who  are  now  no  more,  were 
then  the  chiefs  of  the  family.  M,  An- 
gmtin  Perier  joined  to  an  enlightened 
and  cultivated  mind  tho  solid  virtues 


of  a  most  generous  heal*t.  H 
tion  was  modest — his  soul  w; 
with  the  most  tender  affectiot 
remembered  that  his  father 
intended  him  to  sustain  in  D; 
the  name  he  had  left  behind 
and  there  he  therefore  fix< 
there  divided  his  time  betw 
commerce  of  Grenoble  and  th( 
factory  of  Vizille,  Where  he 
one  of  those  positions  of  infiue 
of  patronage  which  are  so  rare 
country.  The  French  are  nc 
tially  a  commercial  people, 
the  exception  of  Lyons,  Gi 
Alsace,  i^ormandy,  St  Quentii 
and  Paris,  there  are  no  nianul 
in  France.  The  manufact 
Lyons  are  undoubtedly  very  c 
able — and  the  muslins  and 
goods  of  Messrs  Kjcchlin  at  ] 
sen,  have  acquired  univcrsa 
But  when  the  manufactories  of 
are  compafed  with  those  of  E 
or  even  with  those  of  Belgiu 
comparatively  insiguifieant  cl 
is  rendered  visihle.  The  first 
llcvolution,  in  destroying  lai 
tunes,  in  overthrowing  public 
and  in  equalizing  the  prope 
the  upper  and  middling  clas£ 
dered  it  wholly  impossible  for 
to  compete  with  Great  Britai 
long  series  of  years,  unless 
disasters  should  befall  the  latti 
try.  Large  fortunes  arc  ii 
sable  to  the  establishment  of  si 
nufactories  as  those  of  Bintii 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  S 
They  are  national  maimftj 
though  conduet(.'d  by  individ 
terprise,  individual  labour,  ar 
vidual  capital.  The  Frenc 
felt  this  so  much  ever  since  t 
Revolution,  that  various  natio 
public  encouragements  hav 
given  to  difterent  French  m 
tures  with  the  view  of  renderir 
permanent ;  and  the  tapestry 
factories  of  Beauvais  and  of  tii 
lins,  as  well  as  the  porcelain  m 
tory  of  Sevres  are  even  condn 
the  Government  itself.  The 
have  endeavoured  to  combat  i 
default  of  capital  by  uniting  t 
five  or  six  moderate  fortunes  t 
one  large  trading  ca])ital — bn 
most  all  cases  the  j)artners  hai 
relied  amongst  themselves,  i 
large  establishments  have  beci 
into  half-a-dozeu  small  ones, 
tibumg  to  feel  the  evil  of  th 
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of  things,  the   tteiich,  at  the  very 
nioment  we  drc  writing,  ate  uniting 
together  in  the  commercial  world  to 
establish    joint-stock    cotnpanits,    or 
partnerships  hj  shares,  for  the  accom- 
pllshmcut  of  objects  which  uo  indivi- 
dual fortunes  thej  pos:<css  would  en- 
able them  otherwise  to  effect.     But  if 
ve  examine    the    prospectuses  of  a 
Tast  number   of   these   associations, 
irhat  do  we    see  ?      Why,    actually 
coropanleft   formed   with  capitals    of 

FOUR,      SIX,       or       EIGHT        THOL'SAND 

pocxDs  I ! !    The  shares  are  L.4  each 
in  many,  many  cases — and  whereas  a 
bdnkin^f  or  commercial  house  at  Bris- 
tol, Mauchcster,   Liverpool,  or   Lon- 
don 'woiild   sign    a   clietpic    for   ten 
times  the  amount  as  an  ordinary  af- 
fair, if  it  were  a  good  one,  and  pro- 
mi^  well,  takiiig    upon   itself  the 
whole  of  the  operation,  without  even 
dreaming  of  a  partner  or  a  share,  the 
French    will    publish    prospectuses, 
aiirertisenients,  and  make  appeals  and 
calls  from  Bayonne  to  Boulogne,  and 
from  Perpignan  to  St  Valley,  to  ob- 
tain the  paltry  sums  of  four,  six,. or 
eight  thousand  pounds  !    And  yet  the 
sbcurholders  in  these  chandler  shop 
wtieties  expect  to  make  fortunes — 
are  quite  astonished  that  they  do  not 
jitld  large  revenues— and   point   to 
England  and  her  vast  commeircial  en- 
terprises— just  as  if  any  real  compari- 
lOD  could  be  instituted  between  the 
eoiussul  character  of  the  one  and  the 
mole-hill  littleness  of  the  other,    the 
iDcomes,  as  well  as  the  insignificant 
*' capita/a,^'  as  they  are  called,  of  tliese 
associutions  are  absorbed  by  the  rent, 
taxes,  salaries,  and  even  "stationery^' 
consumed   in   the   manufactory,  and 
the  French  have  found,  and  will  find, 
that  ail  these  Lilliputian  attempts  to 
vie  with  the  fortunes  and  manufac- 
tories of  Great  Britain  will  ever  fail. 
The  credit,  fortunes,  enterprises,  and 
confidence  of  a  country  are  not  created 
in  years,  but  in  ages — and  when  once 
destroyed,  ages  must  again  elapse  be- 
fore they  again  exist.     Look,  for  iu- 
itancei   at  the  present  state   of  the 

Question  of  iron  railtcai/s  in  France, 
n  France  there  is  iron — but  the  iron 
mines  are  not  worked.  And  why? 
Because  there  is  no  spare  capital  to 
vork  them  on  such  a  scale  as  to  make 
them  profitable.  In  France  there  is 
coal — and  irt  abundance — recent  ex- 
periments and  EDUudings  have  proved 
this  to  demonstration — but  the  col- 
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liories  are  not  worked — and  why  ?  For 
the  same  reason — there  is  not  capital 
enough  to  work  them  on  a  large  scale ; 
and  even  when  they  are  worked,  as  is 
now  more  the  case  than  formerly,  there 
are  no  railroads  down  to  river  naviga- 
tion, and  river  navigation  is  stopped  up. 
There  arc  no  canals — or  the  canals  arc 
unfinished  or  blocked  up.  The  price  of 
French  pig-iron  is  dearer  than  that  of 
British  pig-iron  in  the  French  mar- 
ket, notwithstanding  all  the  protection 
afforded  to  the  products  of  France  by 
a  heavy  duty  ou  imported  iron,  and 
notwithstanding  the  expenses  of  freight 
and  tonnage,  port  duties,  and  other 
French  shipping  charges.  And  what 
is  the  consequence  of  this  state  of 
things  r  Why,  that  to  make  French 
railroads,  British  rails  must  be  used, 
as  to  make  French  hardwares,  British 
coals  and  Belgian  coals  are  consumed. 
The  Frencli  have  recently  been  mak- 
ing the  experiments  of  feeding  their 
furnaces  and  manufactories  with 
French  and  Belgian  coals — hut  the 
supply  was  not  sufficient — and  the 
duty  on  British  coals  was  obliged  to 
be  lowered,  to  meet  the  demand  for 
that  article — or  the  French  manufac- 
tories making  use  of  coals  must  have 
been  altogether  stopped. 

The   reason  for   all  this  is  clear. 
The  French  have  no  fortunes.    They 
cannot  attord  to  wait,  they  cannot  af- 
ford to  sink  capital  upon  capital  iu 
mines   and    in    forges,   and    to    sink 
shafts,  and  to  drain  mines,  and  to  pump 
out  by  steam-engines  whole  rivers  of 
water.     They  must  have  the  ready 
return  of  the  penny.     They  have  not 
a  sufficiency  of  gold,  silver,  or  credit, 
to  wait  for  years  before  an  enterprise 
shall  be  succes.sful.     They  will  find 
their  L.4  or  their  L."20  for  shares  in 
an  "  omnibus"  or  a  "  cabriolet  esta- 
blishment," because  it  is  a  read//  momij 
concern — the   returns   are  inmuMliate 
— dividends  of  some  sort  or  other  are 
at  once  paid — and  the  ** pof  an  feu' 
of  the    poor  renter  is  kept  boiling. 
Nothing  has  so  much  astonished  tho 
French — no,  not  even  the  successes 
of  their  own  Napoleon^-as  the  perse- 
verance  of  the  shareholders  of  the 
Thnmes     Tunnel    in    their    gigantic 
work,   notwithstanding   the  repeated 
invasion  of  the  hoary-headed  father 
into    the  works   below.      In    Franco 
such  an  undertaking  might  have  been 
conceived,  and  might  have  been  com- 
menced—but if  the  Semo  \iaOL  iVviO 
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})uuiv(l  its  .>>ti\'Lihi.>  inlo  the  wurks, 
the  old  stones  and  bricks  would  have 
been  sold  "  aux  enchvres,'^  and  the 
shareholders  would  have  divided 
amongst  them  the  remnant  of  the 
funds  and  the  produce.  And  let  not 
this  be  ascribed  to  the  wrong  cause. 
The  French  do  not  want  either  pa- 
tience or  perseverance — but  they  want 
capital.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
their  banks  and  bankers  are  often  em- 
barrassed to  discount  <£4000 ;  that  their 
manufacturers  and  manufactories  are 
at  a  stand  instead  of  being  in  acti- 
vity ;  that  the  Government  is  obliged 
to  propose  to  take  in  hand  all  great 
works  itself;  and  that  at  the  very 
moment  wo  are  writing  these  lines> 
appeals  arc  being  made  in  the  public 
journals  of  London,  Brussels,  and 
Amsterdam,  to  the  English,  the  Bel- 
gians, and  the  Dutch,  to  come  for- 
ward to  take  shares  in  the  companies 
proposed  to  be  formed  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  various  railroads  in 
France.  When  similar  projects  are 
started  in  England,  are  appeals  made 
to  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  the 
Belgians  there  ?  No — English  capi- 
tal is  sufficient  for  English  enterprises 
— but  this  is  not  the  case  in  France — 
for  her  merchants  have  neither  the 
precious  metals,  nor  the  paper,  nor 
the  credit  sufficient  to  enable  them 
alone  to  carry  the  objects  they  pro- 
pose into  effect.  Look  at  the  sub- 
scription-list  for  the  shares  in  the 
railroad  company  from  Paris  to  Brus- 
sels, and  we  see  that  though  months 
have  elapsed  since  it  was  begun,  the 
sum  required  cannot  be  raised,  though 
only  one-fifth  is  required  as  a  deposit. 
And  when  we  thus  write,  it  is  not 
reproachfully,  or  spitefully,  or  vaunt- 
ingly,  and  with  haughtiness ;  but 
when  we  thus  write,  it  is  to  assert  a 
great  fact,  that  the  Revolution  of 
1789,  or  rather  of  1793  in  France, 
destroyed  national  credit,  private  ca- 
pital, and  the  means  of  rendering 
France  a  powerful  commercial  coun- 
try. Wo  know  well  that  we  shall  bo 
told  that  the  division  of  property  into 
small  fortunes  is  the  devclopement  of 
the  "  greatest  happiness  principle'* — 
and  Doctor  Bowring,  who  has  la- 
boured so  long  and  so  unsuccessfully 
in  France  in  endeavouring  to  obtain 
equal  justice  for  British  commerce, 
and  British  merchants,  will  prate  to 
us  about  his  Jeremy  Benthamism, 
oud  about  tho  comfort  and  happiness 


of  the  l«jvvor  orders  in  1  raiitA',  "with 
their  perch  of  land  and  their  pig  up- 
on it.  But  we  also  have  visited 
France,  in  the  length  and  in  the 
breadth  thereof — and  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  the  situation 
both  of  the  manufacturing  and  the 
agricultural  poor  is  far,  very  far  su- 
perior in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  to  the  peasantry  or  manufac- 
turing workmen  of  Franco.  They 
are  more  healthy,  cleanly,  comfort- 
able, better  fed,  clothed,  housed,  and 
are  more  moral,  and  more  religious. 
We  have  purposely  made  this  disser- 
tation, because,  though  the  family  of 
Perier  did  all  they  could  do,  with 
comparatively  large  capital,  for  the 
commerce  and  industry  of  their  coun- 
try— yet,  after  all,  their  resources 
were  very  small  indeed,  when  com- 
pared with  those  of  a  Manchester 
manufacturer. 

The  next  son,  M.  Scipion  Perier, 
was  a  man  of  profound  scientific 
knowledge,  deep  and  unaffected  piety 
— was  so  virtuous  as  to  be  even  scru- 
pulous to  a  failing — and  was  uniformly 
calm  and  dignified  in  the  midst  of  an 
impassioned  and  animated  family. 
But  Scipion  was  really  a  man  of  lively 
imagination,  and  even  passionate  soul 
— but  he  was,  during  his  whole  life, 
making  one  constant  efibrt  to  repress 
his  ardour,  and  maintain  an  external 
dignity  and  serenity. 

Casimir  Perier,  with  a  character 
less  equable,  much  more  susceptible, 
and  with  a  mind  much  less  adorned, 
but  possessing  that  coup  d^ocil  which 
seizes  and  perceives  truth,  which  cor- 
rectly estimates  the  possible,  and  as- 
sures success,  associated  with  Scipion, 
and  founded  together  at  Paris  a 
Bankiiuj  House,  known  and  respected 
throughout  all  Europe.  Their  spe- 
culations, however,  were  of  a  very 
different  nature  from  those  of  a  London 
banker.  They  engaged  in  all  sorts 
of  mercantile  transactions,  and  tho 
bank  alone  was  only  the  means  of 
enabling  them  to  carry  on  their  in- 
dustry with  greater  advantage.  M. 
Casimir  Perier  displayed  much  pene- 
tration, prudence,  and  judgment — but 
he  was  never  assiduous  in  the  minute 
details  of  business.  Whilst  Scipion 
had  a  prudent  and  enlightened  mind, 
the  talents  of  an  administrator,  the 
love  of  the  details  of  business,  and 
the  spirit  of  daily  application,  ho  yet 
often  hesitated  as  to  the  course  to  be 
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and  had  no  confidence  in  his 
igment.  Casimir  Perier>  on 
brai7>  had  decision  and  tact, 
IS  completed  the  character 
t  reputation  of  the  house. 
18  hereafter  in  puhlic  life,  he 
that  he  was  made  to  govern 
to  administer. 

Restoration  gave'  peace  to 
;  and  great  as  are  always  the 
^  of  peace  to  every  country, 
re  for  France  of  greater  value 
ortance  than  to  most  nations, 
8ven  extraordinary  circum- 
Peace  and  liberty — even 
e,  rational  liberty — were  es- 
o  the  happiness  and  prosperity 
soimtry;  and,  from  1815  to 
idividnal  fortunes  received  an 
itation  for  which  no  parallel  is 
found  in  the  history  of  any 
They  were  ten  years  of  ma- 
d  physical  amelioration,  which 

Perier  admitted  to  be  unri- 
md  always  spoke  of  them  as 
The  country  was  wearied  of 
urn's  dUscordant  sound^' — was 
d  with  glory  and  with  blood — 
jht  not  for  laurels,  but  for  re- 
&.  Casimir  Perier  devoted  the 
;  portion  of  these  ten  years  to 
idx>urs  and  to  the  acquisition 
onal  wealth.  The  Bourbons 
lave  secured  his  affection  by 
ng  him,  his  confidence  by  con- 
a  him,  and  his  devotion  by  es- 
:  him.  How  was  it  that  this 
take  place  ?  There  were  two 
,  and  they  must  be  recorded 
iial  frankness  and  fidelity.  The 
9,  that  M.  Casimir  Perier  was 
tus  of  the  Restoration.     And 

He  had  never  known  the 
ns ;  he  was  but  a  young  man 
hey  were  exiled ;  he  had  for- 
in  the  horrors  of  the  republic 
the  wars  of  the  empire,  even 
nes  of  his  princes.  He  had 
ught  to  believe  that  they  were 
ated  race — that  they  had  no 
by  in  common  with  France— 
}y  had  never  forgiven  the  mur- 
the  members  of  their  family — 
ey  were  surrounded  only  by 
peers  or  by  Papist  priests,  and 
ey  returned  to  France,  not  as 
and  brothers,  but  as  conquerors 
ants.  He  was  also  taught  to 
that  the  Bourbons  had  no  af- 
for  the  middling  classes — took 
rest  in  the  progress  of  trade, 
rce,  manuiacture8>  the  arts  and 


the  sciences — and  only  felt  happy  iu 
the  society  of  a  chosen  few,  who  were 
members  of  the  old  nobility,  and  who 
had  remained  faithful  amidst  all  the 
infidelity  and  distrust  of  so  many  for- 
mer partisans.  The  consequence  of 
this  conviction  was,  that  Casimir  Pe- 
rier and  the  men  of  his  party,  instead 
of  rallying  round  the  throne,  stood 
aloof;  and,  instead  of  devoting  their 
talents,  infiuencc,  and  property,  all  of 
which  they  possessed,  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  hands  of  the  Government, 
and  to  enlightening  the  throne  as  to 
the  wants,  prejudices,  and  wishes  of 
men  essentially  loyal  at  heart,  but 
who  were  mistaken  as  to  the  characters 
of  their  princes,  they  by  degrees  got 
up  a  parliamentary  opposition,  and 
joined  themselves  to  men  whose  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  they  have  since 
been  compelled  not  merely  to  repu- 
diate, but  also  to  repress.  So  far, 
then,  M.  Casimir  Perier  and  his  friends 
were  to  blame. 

But  there  was  a  second  reason  why 
Casimir  Perier  and  the  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  party  belonged  to  the 
Opposition,  and  that  was  the  fault  of 
the  court  and  of  the  Popish  clergy. 
The  Royal  family  was  made  to  believe 
that  all  who  were  not  violent  Ro- 
manists were  Jacobins  or  Revolu- 
tionists. Thus  they  viewed  with  dis- 
trust such  men  even  as  Casimir  Perier. 
This  exclusivencss  was  the  fault  of  the 
Ultra- Papist  party.  Whenever  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  shook  off  the 
yoke  of  these  counsellors,  and  acted  as 
their  warm  hearts  dictated,  and  their 
own  superior  minds  suggested,  they 
always  acted  wisely  and  well.  Then 
the  mercantile  and  manufacturing 
classes  drew  near  to  them.  Then 
unions  were  formed  between  the 
wealth  and  rank  of  the  country.  Then 
the  throne  became  solid  as  well  as 
brilliant,  and  then  France  was  flou- 
rishing and  happy.  Thus  Casimir 
Perier  and  his  friends  were  to  blame 
for  not  separating  in  their  minds  and 
hearts  their  princes  from  the  Popish 
priests ;  and  the  house  of  Bourbon  was 
in  its  turn  to  bo  censured  for  adopt- 
ing too  implicitly  the  opinions  of  those 
who  represented  all  as  opposed  to  the 
throne  who  were  not  Ultra- Romanists. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  ever  sighed,  or 
hoped,  or  desired,  or  even  dreamt  of 
re-establishing  the  old  and  absolute 
monarchy  of  France.     Louis  XVllI, 
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was  atiache(]>  nay*  tlevoted  to  th^ 
charter ;  aad  if  hia  CQ^n8^11p|:a  qn  tl)§ 
one  hapd,  an4  the  mepfibers  of  i\\^ 
Opposition  on  the  othepi  had  been 
equally  sincere,  his  rcigp  would  hav^ 
been  more  happy«  and  France  more 
united.  But  in  this,  as  in  almost  every 
other  page  of  modem  history,  we  read 
this  fact,  that  the  Roman  Catholio 
Church  is  at  once  an  enemy  to  the 
rightful  stability  and  true  legitimatp 
popularity  of  the  throne,  and  to  the 
lawful,  moderate,  and  rational  liber-! 
ties  of  the  people. 

M.  Casimir  Perier  never  proclaimed 
himself,  however,  the  epeniy  of  the  Re- 
storation— never  spoke  with  disrespect 
or  disloyalty  of  his  lungs  or  princes — 
never  encouraged  the  low  ribaldry  of 
the  ultra-school  of  politics,  and  kept 
his  position  as  a  man  distinct  from  the 
multitude  who  then  hastened  to  attack 
unceasingly  the  throne  and  the  mo- 
narchy. 

The  celebrated  loans  of  1817  first 
brought  M*  Casimir  Herier  ht^fore  the 
public  as  a  politician  and  a  financier- 
Threo  hundred  millions  of  francs  of 
extraordinary  resources  appeared  ne- 
cessary to  balance  the  budget  of  that 
year  ;  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
foreign  capitalists,  who  engaged  to 
advance  about  two-thirds  of  that  sum 
in  exchange  for  nearly  double  the 
amount  in  capital,  besides  other  im- 
mediate advantages  of  a  most  burden- 
some and  too  lucrative  a  nature.  Yet 
the  arrangement,  though  onerous,  was 
necessary ;  but  it  weighed  heavy  on 
the  heart  of  Casimir  Perier.  He  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet,  in  which  ho  attacked 
it, — "  H^fiexiuM  8ur  le  projet  tfEm- 
prunt,*' — and  so  great  was  the  effect  it 
produced  on  the  public  mind,  that  the 
Government  modified  the  financial 
treaty  it  concluded,  and  made  much 
better  terms.  He  published,  in  1817 
and  1818,  two  other  pamplilets  on  thb 
important  ({uestion. 

On  the  *2Jth  September,  1817,  M. 
Casimir  Perier  was,  for  the  fir«t  time, 
elected  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  by  the  department  de  la 
Seine.  When  he  was  elected,  he  was 
not  of  the  age,  (forty.)  re<)uired  by  the 
law,  but  before  the  Chambers  met  he 
had  attained  it.  If  the  Government  of 
that  day  had  been  disposed  to  be  rigid, 
it  might  hive  opposed  his  admission  ; 
but  it  contentiNl  itself  with  introducing 
a  law,  that  in  future  a  Deputy  must  be 


forty  yaarA  of  age  when  rtturued  \q 

the  elepton. 

The  ponduet  of  Cadffur  Perier  frpQ 

1817  to  183Q,  as  member  of  the  Cham* 

ber  of  Deputi^,  is  nqt  entitled  oitber 

to  unqualified  praise  or  to  indiscrimi* 

i)at9  censure.     When  ho  ^pt^red  thli 

Chamber  it  was  as  a  CopstitUtiqnalil^ 

as  a  Charterist,  and  not  as  a  memher 

of  the  Opposition.     Wh^Qa  ip  ISlTi 

the  Govemmept  was  populart  bo  sn^ 

ported  it,  and  at  the  b^pginping  of  hH 

parliamentary  career  he  showed  a  dp- 

votedncss  to  the  moparohy,  and  rather 

a    querulous   independeuce    than  i 

downright  hostility  to  the  Ministryi 

Though  the  spirit  of  the  times,  lui 

vivacity  qf  character,  and  a  certain 

portion  of  distrust  in  his  compositioiii 

naturally  conducted  him  towards  (hf 

Opposition,  still  his  most  profound 

convictions,  the  traditions  of  his  la-' 

mily,  and  the  habits  of  his  entire  lift 

made  him  detest  disorder,  and  ^ 

courage  all  attempts  at  ovprthrQW- 

Even  when  most  severe  in  bis  atticki 

on  the  Government,  he  uniformly  ao- 

knowledged  the  respect  due  to  thf 

Government  itself;   and  at  this  fnft 

epoch  of  his  parliamentary  lifQ  bb 

opposition  was  moderate,  and  evw 

sometimes  benevolent.    This  vas  thi 

time    to   have   gained    M^  Casimir 

Perier.     He  was  then  forty  years  flf 

age  ; — his  popularity  was  CQnsid0^ 

able  ; — his  fortune  was  great  j— luf 

family  was  respectable  \ — he  reprs- 

sentod  the  middling  classes.     Tbsi 

was  the  time  fur  tlie  throne  to  hsft 

availed  itself  of  his  talents  and  lecurfld 

his  devotcdness. 

When,  in  1818,  the  Opposition  be- 
came more  systematic,  violentf  and 
personal,  M.  Casimir  Perier  did  not 
belong  to  it.  He  occupied  his  attsa- 
tion  with  subjects  of  a  financial  sirf 
economical  character.  He  demandfli 
that  all  financial  operations  should  faP 
conducted  as  they  were  then  conduottd 
by  the  Tory  Government  of  England ; 
he  demanded  that  all  contracts  ihooU 
be  public,  and  made  by  tender^  vA 
that  all  reasonable  rotrenchaMDli 
should  be  made  in  the  public  expewK* 
ture, — some  which  were  thought  rei- 
sonable,  others  excessive  |  but  W 
asked  for  what  he  did  ask  with  mod^ 
ratirm  and  hiyalty. 

From  1820  to'l823,  the  contest  ba- 
came  of  another  character;  the  Op* 
position  bad  demanded  too  miicb>  iM 


Casimir 

r  Peiicr  always  admitted  it. 
iQT^rnmep^  rolus^d  too  mucbj 
conflict  between  two  gystema 
t  about  such  a  dituiidouce  as  to 
:  almost  to  a  civil  war.  The 
;hy  became  too  distrustful ;  the 
tion  returned  towards  the  lievo- 
The  GoTernmcnt  granted  too 
and  retracted  too  hastily.  The 
tion  affected  a  love  fur  tlie 
,  though  to  it  they  were  really 
if  and  pretended  tliat  they 
be  satisGed  with  the  honest  ful- 
of  its  conditions,  when,  in 
hey  were  always  labouring  to 
those  conditions  and  alter  its 
The  charter  of  lb  14  wascistsen- 
monarcbical ;  its  authors,  the 
stances  under  which  it  was 
i,  the  epoch  when  it  was  made, 
red  that  it  was  intended  to  be, 
a,  monarchical.  The  Oppo^i- 
shed  to  give  it  another  charac* 
ey  pretended  that  Franco  only 
ed  to  the  liuurbons  on  condl- 
having  a  charter.  This  was 
Louis  XVIII.  might  have  re- 
hed  the  old  monarcliy  without 
irtcr  at  all,  though  its  chances 
Ltion  would  unditubtedly  have 
bed.  It  is  not  true  that  the 
would  have  made  a  war  against 
rinccs  and  the  Restoration,  ra- 
an  have  submitted,  in  1814,  to 
Dlute  monarchy.  They  were 
aore  wearied  of  the  bloodshed 
Is  of  the  empire  than  they  were 
wpotism. 

Opposition  was  divided  on  the 
1  of  the  Spanish  war,  as  well  as 
y  other  (pie^tions,  from  18*20  to 
ito  two  partieit.  Casimir  Pe- 
i  M.  Guizot  belonged  to  the 
tc  and  truly  constitutional  par- 
'hc  opposition  of  others  was 
;  short  of  eonE])iracy  ;  unfor- 
f  the  counsellors  of  the  Crown 
piently  induced  the  Throne  to 
\e  Opposition  in  mottse,  in- 
'separately ,  and  "  all  who  wcro 
tbo  Administration  were  i^et 
\s  enemies  to  the  dvnastv." 
AS  unjust,  but  it  was  the  fault 
i^apist  i)arty. 

nir  Perier  in  1H2;),  as  in  18:il, 
for  the  Charta,  and  for  nothing 
tan  the  Charta.  The  Hourbons 
•  same  sentimentti,  but  the  Min- 
f  the  Crown,  on  the  one  side, 
for  less  than  the  Charta  ;  and 
a- Opposition,  on  the  other  side, 
7Hore  than  tbo  Charta>     Thus 
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the  conflict  became  desperate,  and  this 
portion  of  the  Restoration  was  one 
continued  scene  of  useless  and  deplo- 
rable conflicts.  Casimir  Perier  had  no 
idea  of  changing  the  laws«  but  by  the 
laws.  }Ie  had  no  notion  of  revolt- 
ing against  an  established  Charta, 
dynasty,  and  laws.  He  had  8ceq 
enough  oiihe  first  Revolution  to  make 
him  a  sworn  foe  to  any  other,  and  his 
intentions  were  Conservative,  and  his 
principles  moderate.  Yet  how  pas- 
sionate, bitter,  and  sometimes  vehe- 
ment and  satirical  were  his  speeches ! 
He  did  not  spare  a  single  fault,  he  did 
not  allow  to  escape  him  a  single  error. 
He  attacked  the  Government  without 
ceasing  and  without  pity ;  and  annoy- 
ed that  his  motives  were  misunder- 
stood, and  that  he  was  suspected  of  a 
want  of  loyalty  to  his  princes,  because 
he  opposed  their  counsellors,  he  be- 
came increasingly  bitter,  and  at  last 
was  personal  and  violent.  Vet  still 
he  was  opposed  to  any  thing  like  re- 
volution, and  when  his  parliamentary 
friends  counselled  "  extra  legal  mea^ 
6uns/'  he  always  repliedj  **  our  cure  is 
in  the  Charta." 

C -asimir  Perier  was  not  loved  by  the 
Lafayettos,  L<amarques,  Laiittcs,  Sal- 
vertes,  Manuels,  &c.  &c.  of  the  Resto- 
ration. He  was  too  le{/al  for  them. 
Foy  was  the  nearest  to  him,  aAer  Gui- 
zot. Perier  was  too  honest  for  the 
Opposition — too  sincere  a  constitu- 
tionalist or  a  charterist  for  them. 

In  1824  the  new  elections  were 
made,  after  the  war  in  Spain.  The 
elections  were  Royalist — Liberalism 
was  laid  low  ;  but  ('asimir  Perier  was 
one  of  the  very  few  who  was  returned 
to  the  new  Chan^ber.  The  absence 
of  the  ultra- Liberal  party  delighted 
him.  He  had  more  force,  more  scope, 
more  intluence.  Ho  was  the  opponent 
of  De  Villclo,  and  he  conducted  his 
o))position  with  talent,  firmnessj  and 
loyalty.  But  M.  De  Villele  was  too 
powerful  an  adversary  to  be  easily 
overthrown.  He  was  supported  by 
the  most  compact  and  homogeneous 
majority  ever  yet  seen  in  any  country. 
He  was  indiflcrent  to  the  seductions  of 
the  imagination — inaccessible  to  those 
of  ])assion — always  present,  always 
calm — his  personal  prudence  was  uni- 
versally admitted — his  mind  was  flex- 
ible, and  fertile  in  resources — be  had 
a  iine  talent  and  a  great  character — 
and  be  ezercuted  au  influence  over  the 
Chambers  and  France,  which  Casimir 
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Perier  always  acknowledged  with  re-  the  Whig  party.    He  never  went  fur- 

specty  and  spoke  of  in  terms  of  sincere  ther  than  Earl  Grey>  and  would  have 

admiration.  heen  delighted  to  see  England  govem- 

From  1824  to  1827,  the  whole  bur-  ed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley, 
den  of  the  Opposition  rested  on  Casinur  and  Sir  James  Graham. 
Perier.  Ho  made  many  mistakes  and  Before  we  turn  to  the  Revolution  of 
adopted  many  errors,  but  he  was  no  1830,  and  the  subsequent  life  of  M. 
conspirator,  no  revolutionist,  no  ene-  Casimir  Perier,  we  must  be  allowed  to 
my  to  his  King,  and  no  rebel.  He  say  a  word  on  the  ordinance  of  Juh/, 
road  the  Charta  differently  from  the  1830,  and  on  the  labours,  parliament- 
counsellor  of  the  crown,  but  he  be-  ary  and  otherwise,  of  the  subject  of 
lieved  the  throne  to  be  as  essential  to  this  sketch  during  the  Restoration. 
France  as  was  France  to  the  throne.  The  Polignac  Administration  was 

The  elections  of  1827  changed  the  not  an  isolated  event.  After  three 
system  of  the  Government.  A  new  years  of  concession,  the  Opposition 
Ministry  was  formed,  and  the  Crown,  had  become  audaciously  anti-monar- 
of  its  own  accord,  appointed  an  Admi-  chical  and  impudently  revolutionary, 
nistration  in  harmony  with  the  sane  Wc  do  not  mean  to  comprise  Casimir 
and  moderate  portiou  of  public  opi-  Perier  in  this  ceusure.  But,  as  to  the 
nion.  The  Viscount  de  Martignac  Opposition  generally,  the  fact  cannot 
was  a  man  of  a  million.  His  eloquence,  be  doubted.  The  cry  for  "  Me  C/iar- 
his  good  faith,  his  virtue,  his  sincerity,  ta,  the  whole  Charta,  and  nothing  but 
his  attachment  to  his  princes,  and  yet  the  Charta"  was  Jesuitical  and  false. 
Ids  love  of  rational  liberty,  pointed  The  chiefs  of  the  Opposition  have  since 
him  out  as  "  the"  man  of  the  epoch,  admitted  it.  This  cry  was  raised  in 
But  the  Opposition  dealt  unfairlv  with  order  that  France  might  not  be  alarm- 
him.  Instead  of  rallying  round  him,  ed.  If  France  had  had  an  idea  that  a 
they  deserted  him  ;  instead  of  second-  revolution  and  change  of  dynasty  bad 
ing,  they  attacked  him.  Casimir  Pe-  been  intended,  the  Opposition  would 
rier  said,  that  it  appeared  to  him  **  im-  not  have  had  a  single  representative 
possible  defaire  vivre  la  dynastie  avec  in  the  Chamber,  even  in  1827.  The 
toute  la  Charte—et  safis  toHte  la  Charte  Chamber  of  1828  acted  most  un- 
de  dcfendre  la  dynastie'^  This  was  worthily.  The  Opposition  acted  most 
a  remarkable  truth,  as  it  was  after-  dishonestly.  The  commercial  and  de- 
wards  reduced  to  practice.  In  ren-  partmental  laws  of  1828,  which  the 
dering  justice  to  the  conciliatory  in-  Chamber  of  Deputies  would  not  pass, 
tentions,  and  to  tho  moderate  efforts  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  were 
of  tho  Martignac  Ministry,  he  doubted  the  greatest  concessions  ever  made  by 
its  force  and  its  duration.  He  would  any  monarchical  Government  to  any 
not  attack  nor  oppose  it,  because  he  people ;  and  the  yetj  men  who  asked 
considered  its  nomination  a  concession  more  in  1829  would,  iu  1831,  have 
made  by  the  throne  to  the  opinions  of  been  delighted  to  have  granted  less, 
the  electoral  body  ;  but  he  was  one  of  The  opposition  of  the  Opposition  to 
those  who  believed  that  a  conflict  be-  the  Martignac  Ministry  we  call  dis- 
tween  the  Bourbons  and  the  Opposi-  graceful.  It  was  senseless,  unprin- 
tion  of  the  Ultra  party  would,  some  cipled,  and  anarchical.  It  alarmed  the 
day,  sooner  or  later,  be  almost  a  ne-  throne,  disturbed  tho  country,  and  agi- 
cessity  ;  and  it  was  his  opinion  that  it  tated  tho  whole  of  Europe.  Well 
would  end  either  in  tho  re-establish-  might  M.  Martignac  exclaim,  «*  We 
ment  of  the  old  monarchy  or  in  the  march  in  the  midst  of  anarchy.'*  What 
total  overthrow  of  the  Papist  party.  was  to  be  done  ?     To  make  further 

The  appointment  of  the  Poli(jnac  concessions  was  impossible.  Towith- 
Afbninistration  led  to  the  conflict  he  draw  those  which  were  made  would  be 
anticipated,  but  not  to  the  result  he  imprudent.  Yet  something  must  be 
had  expected.  He  never  would  hear  done.  The  Government  could  not  ro- 
of a  change  of  dynasty ;  he  never  main  stationary.  The  priest  party 
wrote  diatribes  or  treason  against  the  was  then  called  on  for  its  coiuisels. 
drapeau  blanc.  He  thought  that  the  They  were  listened  to.  A  return  to 
priest  party  would  be  overthrown,  and  a  counter-revolution  was  advised,  and 
that  the  King  and  royal  family  would  tho  Polignac  Administration  was 
thenceforth  be  compelled  to  address  named.  The  opposition,  even  to  the 
itself  to  the  Conservative  portion  of  creation  of  that  Cabinet^  was  ma4» 
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monstrous,  revolutionary ;  no  profes- 
sions were  attended  to — no  assurances 
were  regarded — no  measures  were  ex- 
amined— no  proclamations  were  even 
read ;  but  one  deep  tremendous  howl 
was  set  up  by  the  press,  the  clubs,  the 
schools,  and  the  Opposition  Deputies ; 
and  **  Down  with  the  Polignac  Admi- 
nistration !  **  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Throne 
said,  ^'  I  have  the  right  to  name  my 
own  Ministers.**  The  Ministers  saitl, 
"  Wait  and  examine  our  acts."  The 
Opposition  said,  "  J^Timporte,  n*im' 
parte,  ^  has  le  Ministere !  '*  and  Charles 
X.  dissolved  the  Chamber  and  appeal- 
ed to  the  Electoral  Colleges.  The 
Chamber  met.  A  majority  of  forty 
voted  an  insolent  address  to  the  King. 
It  was  an  infringement  on  the  royal 
prerogative,  a  direct  and  palpable  in- 
fringement. The  Chamber  was  dis- 
solved again.  The  same  men  were 
returned.  Associations  had  been  form- 
ed by  the  Opposition  of  an  illegal 
character :  some  to  control  the  elec- 
tions, and  others  to  refuse  the  payment 
of  taxes;  but  Casimir  Perier  stood  aloof 
from  all.  He  looked  with  sorrow  and 
sadness  to  the  approaching  conflict. 
Bat  still  the  question  returned.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  The  Charta  of  1 8 1 4 
contained  a  special  article,  which  pro- 
vided that,  in  special  cases,  and  to 
meet  special  difficulties,  the  Charta 
might  be  suspended  by  the  Throne. 
No  article  proved  more  clearly  than 
this  that  the  Charta  of  1814  was  es- 
sentially monarchical.  The  King 
now  felt  that  a  temporary  suspension 
most  take  place  ;  but  we  know  that 
we  assert  a  historical  truth  when  we 
declare  that  Charles  X.  had  no  inten- 
tion of permanenilt/  suspending  it,  but 
only  of  meeting  pressing  evils  by  a 
special  and  pressing  remedy.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  allowed  the  new 
Chamber  to  meet,  proposed  the  budget, 
and  have  dared  it  to  refuse  the  ways 
and  means  to  the  Government. 
Though  Casimir  Perier  was  a  member 
of  the  221  who  voted  the  address  to 
Charles  X.,  he  always  declared  that 
he  for  one  would  jwt  refuse  the  bud- 
get.  So  the  ordinances  of  July  1830 
were  made,  but  how  they  were  enforced 
we  shall  see  in  another  portion  of  this 
hbtory.  They  were  made  in  virtue  of 
a  direct,  special,  and  positive  clause  of 
the  Charta  of  1814,  and  they  were 
made  with  no  other  intention  than  that 
of  meeting  a  pressing  and  growing 
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evil,  which  threatened  the  total  over- 
throw of  the  French  monarchy.  When 
the  evil  had  been  met  and  remedied,  it 
was  always  intended  by  Charles  X.  to 
restore  the  Charta  unchanged  to  the 
French  people. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Casimir  Perier. 

In  the  Session  of  1817  M.  Perier 
made  eight  speeches,  but  the  most  re- 
markable were  two  which  he  delivered 
— one  against  the  bill  for  the  repres- 
sion of  the  abuses  of  the  press,  and 
the  other  in  favour  of  an  amendment, 
tending  to  establish  the  necessity  for 
the  contracting  of  public  loans  by  pub- 
lic tenders,  and,  as  in  England,  openly, 
and  in  the  face  of  the  world,  and  to 
the  best  bidders. 

In  1818  he  pronounced  ten  speeches, 
nearly  all  of  a  financial  character ;  but 
those  which  attracted  most  attention 
were  his  speeches  relative  to  the  float- 
ing debts,  and  as  to  the  caution  money 
to  be  supplied  by  journals,  as  a  seci:- 
rity  for  the  payment  of  the  fines  which 
might  be  imposed  upon  them  for 
breaches  of  the  law. 

In  the  Session  of  1819  he  ma(?e 
twenty  speeches.  He  attacked  the 
censorship ;  opposed  the  coal- tax  ;  o|'- 
posed  the  electoral  law  ;  opposed  the 
double  vote  ;  opposed  the  gambling, 
houses  ;  and  defended  the  rights  of 
French  shipping  in  American  ports. 

In  the  Session  of  1820  he  made 
fifty-six  speeches,  and  addressed  the 
Chamber,  in  the  course  of  that  year,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Naples  Revolution  ; 
the  charges  made  against  the  Cote 
Gauche  by  M.  de  Serre  ;  the  right  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to  amend 
laws ;  the  question  of  dotations  and 
majorats  in  favour  of  persons  who  had 
rendered  essential  service  to  the  State 
or  the  King  ;  on  the  accusation 
brought  against  the  Gauche  of  making 
anarchical  speeches ;  on  criminal  jus- 
tice ;  on  the  commerciiil  difficulties  be- 
tween France  and  America ;  on  the 
functions  of  the  director  of  the  polic  e 
of  the  kingdom  ;  on  a  new  censorsliip  ; 
on  the  budget ;  on  the  beer  laws  ;  and 
on  other  questions  of  a  financial  cha- 
racter. 

In  the  Session  of  1821  he  spoke 
forty-two  times.  Sometimes  on  the 
necessity  of  adopting  a  pennant  fit 
financial  position  ;  at  another  time  on 
the  position  of  the  colonists  of  St  Do- 
mingo ;  on  the  legislation  of  the  press ; 
on  the  consorehip  ;  on  the  Ministerial 
responsibility  resulting  from  the  fraudi 
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committed  by  Mattli6o,  the  sub-cashier 
of  the  Treasury ;  on  the  alleged  irre- 
gularity of  certain  financial  operations 
at  the  Bourse  by  the  Covetto  Minis- 
try ;  on  tlie  expenses  attendant  on  the 
collection  of  taxes ;  on  peusions  to  the 
-vidows  and  orphans  of  soldiers  in 
active  service  ;  and^  as  usual^  on  other 
subjects  of  a  financial  character. 

In  the  Session  of  182:2  he  only 
spoke  twenty-two  times ;  and  in  the 
Session  of  1823  only  nine.  In  that 
of  1822  the  question  of  the  negotia- 
tion of  new  renies  was  debated  by 
him  with  talent,  and  he  distinguished 
himself  by  his  conflicts  with  M.  de 
Peyronnet.  He  defended,  also,  Gene- 
ral Bertin  against  M.  Maugin,  and 
opposed  some  reductions  in  the  budget 
proposed  by  the  Finance  Commission. 
The  Session  of  1823  was  that  in  which 
l^lanuel  was  excluded  from  the  Cham- 
ber. M.  Perier  spoke  frec^uently  on 
this  question,  and  but  seldom  on  any 
other.  It  was  one  of  the  errors  of  the 
Restoration,  and  the  recorded  protest 
of  Casimir  Perier  is  an  unanswerable 
*'  morceau*'  of  logical  argumentation. 

During  the  Session  of  1824  M. 
Casimir  Perier  delivered  twenty-eight 
speeches.  The  principal  topic  of  dis- 
pute was  the  proposed  conversion  of 
the  5  rentes,  which  M.  de  Vill^le 
proposed,  and  M.  Perier  opposed, 
with  so  much  of  sense  and  of  truth. 
Casimir  Perier  was  a  deeided  and 
eaergetic  enemy  to  every  system  which 
tampered  with  tlie  public  credit ;  and 
he  was,  undoubtedly,  one  of  those  who 
most  powerfidly  contributed  to  the 
subsequent  rejection  of  that  measure 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 

In  the  Sesbiou  of  182«i  he  spoke 
very  frequently.  No  less  than  fif^y-six 
speeches  did  he  deliver  that  Session  ; 
and  the  subjects  which  most  occupied 
his  attention  were  the  law  of  indem- 
nity to  the  emigrants— the  new  bill 

on  the  public  debt  and  sinking  fund 

the  conversion  of  the  5  per  cents 

the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war — the 
debt  due  by  Spain  to  France — the 
consolidated  debts — and  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  new  states  of  South  Amc- 
rie«. 

la  the  Session  of  1826  he  addressed 
the  House  (if^ytwo  times,  and  on  a 
Yariety  of iiitercistiiig  topivs.  Amongst 
them  were  the  qui-j*tic>iis  of  the  p-am- 
bling  at  the  Stuck  Exchange — the 
citation  of  the  director  of  the  Journal 
4k  Commerce  to  the  bar  of  the  House 


-r-the  right  of  petitioning — tho  indem- 
nity to  the  St  Domingo  Colonists— 
as  to  the  right  of  tho  King  to  modify 
a  law  by  an  ordinance — as  to  the  con- 
tracts for  the  Spanish  war — the  bink- 
ing  fund — and  the  foreign  corn  bill. 
During  this  Session,  also,  the  ecclesias- 
tical budgets,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
"  congregation*'  and  the  *'  Jesuits^" 
came  under  debate ;  as  likewise  an  in- 
teresting debate  on  tho  right  of  the 
Chamber  of  Peers  to  intervene  in  the 
discussion  of  the  budget.  The  finan- 
cial situation  of  the  country,  tho  post- 
office,  and  the  immorality  of  the  lot- 
tery, also  furnished  him  with  materiab 
for  very  good  and  useful  addresses. 

In  the  Session  of  1827  M.  Casimir 
Perier  spoke  forty-four  tiroes.  The 
Session  commenced  by  an  attack  on 
the  then  new  tantf  of  the  post-office, 
and  on  its  operation  on  the  journals 
of  tho  country,  as  well  as  on  the 
transport  of  gold  and  silver  by  means 
of  the  post-ot!icc.  Then  came  a  disr 
cussiou  on  the  laws  as  to  the  press, 
which  occupied  much  of  bis  time 
and  attention.  The  whole  question 
of  the  securities  to  be  given  by,  and 
to  be  offered  to  the  press,  was  debated 
with  talent  and  energy,  and  M.  Pe- 
rier had  to  contend  with  two  able  an- 
tagonists in  the  persons  of  M.  de 
Corbierc,  and  M.  Dudon.  The  re- 
pretision  of  the  slave-trade  was  also 
debated,  as  well  as  a  proposal  of  a 
member  of  the  Opposiiion  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  watch  over  the  preroga- 
tives of  tho  Chamber,  and  to  see  they 
were  not  infringed  on.  Tlie  whole 
question  of  the  woods  and  forests  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  complaints  urged 
against  the  civil  list  for  having  felled 
too  great  a  quantity  of  timber,  were 
examined,  and  led  to  angry  and  per- 
sonal debates.  The  financial  situa- 
tion of  France  was  likewise  discussed 
by  M.  de  Villclc  as  by  M.  Perier. 

In  the  Session  of  1828  M.  Casimir 
Perier  abstained  nearly  entirely  from 
appearing  at  the  Tribune.  The  Mar- 
tignao  Ministry  had  been  named,  and 
a  now  era  commenced  for  France 
and  her  King.  Its  glorious  but  un- 
succos>ful  mission  was  to  keep  within 
bounds  the  exaggerated  pretension  of 
faction — but  to  satisfy  all  the  just  exi- 
gencies of  real  public  opinion.  Two 
great  nuMsuros  marked  this  Session — 
one  was  destined  to  prevent  electoral 
frauds,  and  the  other  to  abolish  the 
censorship.    The  character  and  sen- 
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tlments  of  the  majority  were  now 
changed.  The  priest  party  wai  de? 
feated.  The  true  royalist  party  for 
1828  was  represented  by  M.  d»  Mar- 
tignac.  No  one  felt  this  more  strongly 
than  Casimir  Perier,  and  no  one  ac* 
knowledged  it  more  honourably.  He 
belonged,  then,  no  longer  to  the  Opr 
position,  and  wa^  placed  on  the  list  of 
candidates  for  the  post  of  President 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and 
named  member  of  the  commission  of 
the  budget.  He  spoke  but  eight  times 
during  the  Session,  and  would  even 
have  lent  to  the  Government  his  im- 
portant aid,  but  that  his  health  was 
much  affected,  and  required  repose. 

The  Session  of  1820  was  the  last 
for  constitutional  France  and  the  old 
race  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  M. 
Perier  spoke  but  three  times  duripg 
that  Session ;  and,  on  each  occasion,  on 
the  same  subject — the  debt  due  from 
Spain  to  France.  He  had  Count  Roy 
for  an  antagonist,  but  be  sustained  the 
conflict  with  great  talent  and  spirit. 
On  all  other  questions  he  was  silent. 
He  perceived  with  sorrow  that  the 
Martignac  Ministry  was  not  supported 
by  the  majority,  and,  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  factious,  he  did  not 
oppose  the  passing  of  the  law  confer* 
ring  on  the  Crown  the  right  to  grant 
"  ihiatians''  to  poor  peers.  The  clos- 
ing of  the  Session  of  1820  was  pro- 
nounced the  31st  July,  and  eight  days 
afterwards  the  Martignao  Ministry 
existed  no  longer. 

The  Session  of  1830  opened  the  2d 
March.  The  Polignac  Ministry  had 
been  appointed.  The  general  elec- 
tions had  taken  place.  The  Chamber 
of  Deputies  voted,  on  the  15th  March, 
the  memorable  address  of  the  221 ) 
but,  though  M.  Casimir  Perier  voted 
in  that  number,  he  did  not  once  ad- 
dress the  House.  He  was  no  rebdl^ 
no  exciter  of  sedition,  no  lover  of 


tumult.  He  voted  what  he  believed 
to  b«  right ;  but  he  even  did  that,  on 
this  occasion,  with  fear  and  trembling. 
He  was  no  infringer  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogatives, but  he  had  an  energetic  ha- 
tred for  the  priest  party.  The  reply  of 
Charles  X.  to  the  i^idress  of  the  22 Idid 
not  surprise  M.  Perier,  but  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chambers  on  the  16th  May 
was  a  great  fault  on  the  part  of  the 
Crown»  and  was  felt  to  be  so  by  Uie  subr 
jectof  this  memoir,  No  one  knew  better 
than  did  Casimir  Perier  that  the  Cham- 
ber was  noi  prepared  to  refuse  the 
budget  to  the  Polignac  Administration, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  having  satis- 
fied its  convictions  or  its  passions,  by 
the  passing  of  the  address,  it  would 
have  voted  the  ways  and  means,  and 
even  have  passed  other  laws  which  the 
Government  was  prepared  to  submit. 
The  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  on  the 
16th  May,  1830,  was  then  a  capital 
fault — and  the  result  of  the  next  gene- 
ral elections  demonstrated  its  folly.  Of 
course,  the  same  men  were  returned ; 
of  course,  they  were  exasperated  at 
having  been  put  to  the  vast  trouble 
and  expense  of  two  recent  elections  ; 
of  course,  they  returned  to  Paris  with 
hostile  intentions  ;  and  it  now  did  be- 
come rather  questionable  whether  the 
Chamber  would  vote  the  budget  if 
presented  by  the  same  Ministry. 

M.  Casimir  Perier  felt,  however, 
little  doubt  upon  the  subject  i  he  thought 
to  the  end  that,  notwithstanding  the 
result  of  the  two  elections,  if  the  King 
resolved  to  maintain  his  Ministry,  the 
Chamber  could  not  refuse  the  means 
for  carrying  on  the  Government,  so 
long  as  the  acts  of  the  GovernmeLt  * 
were  not  illegal.  But  the  King  was 
persuaded  to  take  another  course — lo 
act  upon  the  14th  article  of  tlie  Charta 
of  1814,  and  to  make  the  memorable 
and  fatal  ordinances  of  July. 
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52  Hymn  to  Diana, — Ckdlimachus.  [July, 

HYMN  TO  DIANA. — CALLIMACHU8. 

By  the  Translator  of  Homer's  Hymns. 

O I  LBT  us  hymn  Diana ! — she  loves  her  shafts  to  throw 

On  the  mountain  top,  and  the  beasts  they  drop  under  her  swaying  bow. 

*Tis  her  delight  in  wood  and  wild  to  lead  her  Virgin  throng ; 

Wo  to  the  Bard  that  to  her  regard  pays  not  the  meed  of  song. 

And  hence  will  we  begin. — When  a  prattler  on  his  knee. 

She  thus  addressed  her  Father : — "  O I  grant  me  aye  to  be 

A  Virgin  Queen,  and  titles  great  thy  litUe  daughter  claims ; 

That  Phoebus  ne*er  may  taunt  mine  ear  with  all  his  many  names ; 

And  let  me  bear  the  quiver,  and  let  me  bear  the  bow ; 

Nor  gifts  I  ask,  all  these  I  task  the  Cyclops  to  bestow. 

For  they  shall  point  my  barbed  shafts,  and  they  my  quiver  fill ; 

With  tunic  bare  below  the  knee  let  me  go  forth  to  kill. 

And  bear  the  light  throughout  the  night  as  the  deer*s  red  blood  I  spill. 

And  of  Ocean,  sixty  daughters,  O  I  grsnt  to  me,  their  Queen, 

That  yet  are  in  their  virgin  bloom,  and  but  summers  nine  have  seen  ; 

And  let  the  banks  of  Amnisus  their  twenty  Virgins  send. 

My  buskins  to  prepare  and  my  weary  dogs  to  tend. 

When  lynx  and  deer  no  longer  fear,  and  I  my  bow  unbend. 

Let  all  the  mountain  range  be  mine — and  but  one  city  give. 

Rarely  my  feet  shall  cities  greet,  on  mountains  let  me  live  ; 

Then  cities  only  will  I  see  when  women  on  me  call. 

In  child-birth  pain,  for  I  retain  the  lot  to  succour  all ; 

The  lot  the  Fates  assigned  me  when  first  my  mother  bore. 

And  without  labour  laid  me  down  her  gentle  arms  before.** 

She  spake,  and  stretched  her  little  arms  to  stroke  her  father's  beard. 

But  could  not  reach ;  then  at  her  speech  the  father's  heart  was  cheered ; 

He  gave  his  nod  approving,  and  bending  down  his  head. 

He  sweetly  smiled  upon  his  child,  and  thus  in  joyance  said  :— 

"  O I  when  such  darling  ofispring  shall  to  my  loves  be  bom. 

The  jealous  wrath  of  Juno  I  will  but  laugh  to  scorn. 

Have  all  thou  wilt,  sweet  daughter,  thy  wishes  perfect  be. 

And  more  than  thou  art  asking  now  thy  father  gives  to  thee : 

Not  one,  but  thirty  cities,  ray  daughter,  shall  be  thine ; 

Thrice  ten  of  fame  to  bear  thy  name  and  pay  thee  rites  divine ; 

Thrice  ten  shall  worship  Dian,  nor  Deity  beside 

Shall  share  with  thee  the  bended  knee,  the  sanctity,  the  pride. 

And  more,  in  isle  and  continent  with  Phcebus  shalt  thou  share 

In  due  renown  of  many  a  town,  of  many  a  city  fair ; 

To  thee,  in  all,  thy  worshippers  altars  and  groves  shall  raise ; 

And  thou  Inspectress  shalt  bo  called  to  gu{uxl  all  ports  and  ways." 

The  father  spake,  and  bowed  his  head,  and  ratified  assent. 

Then  straight  to  the  Cretean  hill,  wood-crowned,  the  Virgin  Vent ; 

And  thence  to  Ocean,  and  her  choir  she  chose,  herself  the  queen. 

Unspotted  virgins  all  that  thrice  three  summers  scarce  had  seen. 

Cseratus,  River  God,  was  glad — nor  Tethys  could  restrain 

The  flood  of  joy  their  daugliters  fair  to  see  in  Dian's  train. 

And  hence  to  Lipara  she  fared,  erst  Meligunis  named. 

And  there  she  found  beneath  the  ground  the  brawny  Cyclops  famed. 

All  standing  round  a  mighty  mass,  a  mighty  work  to  make,  ') 

From  whose  broad  brink  might  coursers  drink, — this  did  they  undertake       > 

All  to  fulfil  great  Neptune's  will,  and  laboured  for  his  sake.  ) 

But  when  the  timid  virgins  the  fiery  monsters  saw — 

Each  one  a  mouutain  Ossa — they  stood  awhile  in  awe ; 

Each  in  his  swarthy  forehead  one  burning  eyeball  raised. 

Vast  as  a  shield  that  heroes  wield,  and  wondrously  it  blazed. 

And  when  they  heard  the  dreadful  din  from  all  the  anvils  round. 

As  out  it  broke  from  every  stroke  and  did  again  rebound ; 
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And  the  bellows  blasting  windy  roar  under  their  labouring  hands, 

«*  And  the  deep  *  pant-ho*  at  every  blow"  •  that  shook  the  neighbouring  lands 

Of  Italy  and  Cymus*  isle ;  huge  iEtna  roared  and  rang  1 

As  the  ponderous  hammers  high  they  raised,  then  down  with  a  mighty  bang  > 

On  bursting  brass,  or  the  livid  mass,  that  shook  with  an  iron  clang.  ) 

Then  Ocean's  gentle  daughters  they  could  not  bear  the  sight. 

And  at  the  din,  those  caves  within,  they  trembled  with  affright. 

As  well  may  be  ;  for  even  queens  celestial,  when  long  past 

Their  childhood  years,  with  shuddering^fears  behold  the  monsters  vast ; 

And  often  in  their  infant  state,  and  iiimcult  to  please. 

Hard  to  obey  a  mother's  sway,  they  hear  such  words  as  these : — 

"  Come,  Cyclops,  Arges,  Steropes,  come  take  the  wayward  child ;" 

Then  Hermes  he  within  besoots  his  face,  and  looking  wild. 

Comes  forth  a  Cyclop  grim  and  gruff;  the  affrightened  infant  flies 

To  her  mother's  breast,  all  closely  pressed  both  hands  before  her  eyes. 

But  thou,  fair  Queen  Diana,  when  scarce  three  summers  old — 

When  thee  Latona  in  her  arms,  thy  mother,  yet  did  hold. 

And  bore  thee,  Vulcan  calling,  to  Brontes  to  bestow 

A  natal  gift,  with  dauntless  thrift,  to  Brontes  thou  didst  go — 

And  when  he  took  thee  on  his  knee,  and  to  his  bosom  clasp*d. 

The  shaggy  hair  was  growing  there,  thy  little  hands  they  grasp'd  ; 

And  tore  away,  and  from  that  day,  hairs  grew  not  on  the  skin — 

As  *twere  disease  alopeca  had  kill'd  the  roots  within. 

Then  spakest  thou,  still  undismav*d — **  A  good  Cydonian  bow. 

All  for  my  sake,  ye  Cyclops,  make,  and  arrows  keen  to  throw, 

And  make  for  me  a  quiver  large,  wherein  my  shafts  be  slung. 

For  I,  no  less  than  Phoebus,  am  from  Latona  sprung : 

And  if  some  bristly  mountain-boar,  or  lonely  wandering  beast 

I  chance  to  slay,  be  yours  the  prey — ^the  Cyclops  it  shall  feast." 

Thou  spakest, — and  the  task  was  done,  thou  stoodst  in  arms  complete. 

Then  for  thy  dogs  to  Arcady  thou  faredst — Pan's  retreat ; 

He  then  a  large  Mcenalian  Lynx  in  pieces  did  divide. 

For  whelp  and  hound  that  fed  around,  as  he  the  flesh  supplied. 

And  willingly  the  bearded  God  did  then  on  thee  bestow 

Two  from  his  pack,  half  white,  half  black ;  three  with  ears  hanging  low. 

And  forward — and  one  brindled  dog,  all  stanch  and  hounds  of  note. 

For  they  would  dare  the  lion's  glare,  and  drag  him  by  the  throat. 

Yet  living,  to  their  home. — Soon  more,  the  Cynosuris  breed. 

Of  scent  most  true,  and  to  pursue  swift  as  the  wind  in  speed. 

To  track  the  antler*d  forester,  or  drive  him  from  his  lair — 

Or  bounding  fawn,  at  early  dawn,  or  scent  the  sleepless  hare — 

To  find  his  secret  hiding  hole,  and  drag  him  from  below. 

With  his  bristly  chine,  the  porcupine,  and  chase  the  mountain  roe. 

Then  forth  thou  wentest  with  thy  dogs  to  the  Parrhasian  mount. 

On  whose  high  crags  there  stood  ^ye  stags — they  oft  had  drank  the  fount 

Of  dark  Anaur^'  rocky  stream,  and  on  it^  banks  had  fed. 

All  large  as  bilBs,  a  glorious  sight,  and  their  wondrous  antlers  spread, 

Strange  to  behold,  of  beaming  gold  from  each  majestic  head. 

Awhile  thou  stoodst  in  mute  surprise,  till  words  of  triumph  came, 

«*  O  worthy  prize  to  greet  mine  eyes,  first  fruits  of  Dian's  fame" — 

Five  were  the  stags— but  four  didst  thou  overtake  in  fieetest  race. 

Nor  yet  did  hound  before  thee  bound,  thine  only  was  the  chase. 

Four,  only  four,  were  thine  to  take,  to  draw  thy  chariot  wheels. 

The  fifth  one  fled.     Awhile  the  bed  of  Celadon  conceals 

His  panting  sides — thence  him  received  the  Cerynean  Hill 

In  its  defiles— for  such  the  wiles,  such  jealous  Juno's  will 

Reserved,  the  last  of  toils  forecast  Alcides  must  fulfil. 

Hail,  Artemis,  Parthenia,  hail  I  thy  hands  the  giants  slew  : 
All  golden  is  thy  virgin  zone — ^thine  arms  of  golden  hue. 


See  the  beantifol  lines,  **  The  Forguig  of  the  Anchor,"  hi  Maga,^  teb.,  1832. 
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And  golden  is  thy  chariot  seat,  and  golden  are  the  reins 

Thy  stags  to  guide,  that  in  their  pride,  do  champ  their  golden  chains. 

And  whither  did  thine  antler^d  team  first  hear  thee,  virgin  Queen  ? 

'to  Thracian  HcBtnus — where  the  blast  of  Boreas,  rustling  keen. 

Benumbs  th'  unhous'd  inhabitants.     Where  didst  thou  cut  the  pin^. 

Thy  torch  ?  the  flame — say  whence  it  came,  that  shone  with  light  dlYine  ? 

The  pine  was  on  Olympus  cut,  the  flame  that  round  it  spread 

It  came  from  the  rays  of  the  fiery  blaze  thy  fathcr*s  lightnings  shed. 

How  often  did^t  thou  try  thy  bow,  what  creatures  felt  the  stroke — 

The  first  shaft  shot  was  in  an  elm — the  second  in  an  oak. 

The  third  it  struck  the  mountain  beast — the  fourth  for  nobler  ganle — 

Nor  wounded  trees  nor  savages — the  wicked  were  its  aim. 

Thine  arrow  sped — it  reached  the  ways  of  miserable  men. 

That  truth  deny,  and  justice  fly,  and  make  their  homes  a  den 

The  helpless  stranger  to  despoil — that  do  all  earthly  wrong : 

O  wretched  they  in  their  dismay,  that  feel  thine  anger  strong — 

Their  cattle  perish  with  disease ;  dire  hailstones- crush  their  Corn ; 

And  fathers  o'er  their  sons  bewail,  that  ever  they  were  bom. 

Their  women  die  in  childbirth  pains — or  captives,  or  dispersed. 

With  dreadful  throe,  bring  forth  in  wo,  babes  never  to  be  nurs*d. 

But  blest  are  they  on  whom  thou  deign*st  to  look  with  gentle  eye. 

Their  home  and  field  abundance  yield — their  corn  is  waving  high. 

Their  flocks  arc  on  a  thousand  hillfli  all  plenteous  is  their  store. 

In  peace  they  dwell,  and  discord  fell  is  banishM  from  their  door. 

That  curse  of  homes :  kind  stepmothers  beside  their  daughters  sit — 

Together  feast,  of  fear  releas  a,  nor  dare  a  crime  admit. 

Nor  do  they  die  till  ripe  old  age  the  boon  of  quiet  craves. 

And  death  comes  like  a  gentle  thing  to  bless  tnem  in  their  graves. 

O  Venerable,  O  Revered,  grant  such  myself  to  be  ; 

My  friends  be  sure,  with  bosoms  pure,  and  share  like  love  from  the^. 

O  grant  me  aye  the  love  of  sons^ — ^the  strength,  the  gift,  be  mine. 

Fit  to  rehearse  in  sacred  veHe  Latona*s  race  divine — 

To  hymn  the  Love  of  mighty  Jove  and  the  twin  birth  recall — 

And  O  that  chant  unto  me  grant,  where  thou  art  all  in  all — 

And  there  Apollo  shall  be  sung — be  all  thy  deeds  my  theme. 

Thy  dogs,  thy  quiver  and  thy  bow,  and  eke  thy  antler'd  team,  . 

That  bear  thee  to  the  courts  of  Jove,  bright-shining  all  the  way. 

And  at  whose  gate  two  Gods  await,  and  homage  to  thee  pay. 

First,  Hermes  takes  thy  quiver — and  Hermes  takes  thy  bow. 

And  erst  if  aught  f hy  chariot  brought,  Apollo  laid  it  low. 

'Twas  his  to  take  the  slaughter*d  beasts  ere  yet  Alcides  came ; 

At  Heaven's  high  gates  Tyrinthius  waits  that  ofllce  now  to  claim, 

Expecting  waits.  If  aught  might  be,  wherewith  good  fbast  to  make. 

Then  all  Heaven's  Host,  and  Juno  most,  with  mdcks  Olympus  shakd ; 

When  they  behold  the  lumbering  God  drag  up  th'  Olympian  floor    J 

The  carcass  of  a  mdnstrous  bull,  or  savage  slaughter'd  boar  %  > 

Dragg*d  by  his  hinder  legs,  and  pant  and  groan  his  load  before :  •     ) 

Then  Dian  she  thus  tauntingly  Alcides  would  address : 

"  Thine  arrows  fling  on  noxious  thing  henceforth,  that  men  may  bless. 

And  call  thee,  too.  Preserver,  a  name  to  me  they  give ; 

Be  thine  to  spare  the  kid,  the  hare — let  guiltless  creatures  live. 

But  wild-boars  rend  the  tender  plant,  and  tear  it  by  the  root ; 

Wild-bulls  despoil  man's  care  and  toil,  and  tread  it  under  foot :  *' 

She  said  ;  and  dragg'd  the  monster  beast,  still  toiling  as  ho  spoke. 

For  when  the  Godhead  he  put  on,  in  Phrygia  *neath  the  oak. 

He  put  not  ofi*  his  gluttony — but  keeps  his  hunger  now. 

As  from  that  day  Theodainas  he  slew  beneath  his  plough. 

For  thee  thy  looscn'd  stacfs  the  Nymphs  Amnisian  comb  and  feed,      1 

Sweet  trefoil  heap,  the  which  they  reap  from  Juno*S  precious  mead,     > 

Such  provender  the  Coursers  eat  of  Jove's  celestial  breed.  ) 

The  Nymphs  their  golden  buckets  fill  from  Heaven's  pure  crystal  poo], 

TthAk  trim  th^ir  brink  the  St^fi  may  drink,  and  keep  them  fresh  and  cool. 
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Thou  enterest  to  thy  Father*8  court— the  Gods  thy  preseiice  greets 

There  ali>  to  give  thee  place^  arise  before  thy  gentle  feet ; 

But  only  by  Apollo*8  side  hast  thou  thy  golden  seats 

O  never  on  that  festive  day^  when  thee  thy  Nymphs  surround^ 

All  to  resort  in  wonted  sport  to  thy  lot'd  hallow'd  ground  • 

Whether  upon  Inbpus*  banks>  fair  river,  or  the  mead 

Of  Pitane,  devote  to  thee,  thou  shalt  their  footsteps  lead : 

In  Limnse,  or  the  reflige-seat  thou  seekest  in  thy  flight 

From  Scythian  Taurus,  there  to  shun  abominable  rite, 

In  Alse  Araphenides — O  never  on  that  day 

Let  Oxen  mine  their  yokes  incline  for  hire,  though  large  the  pay, 

And  they,  of  the  Stymphalian  breed,  the  best  to  turn  the  soil. 

Of  nine  years'  strength,  with  horns  of  length,  and  fitted  fbr  the  toil. 

For  weary  would  they  bow  their  necks,  and  weary  would  they  go. 

Back  to  their  stall  at  oven>fall,  o'er- laboured,  spent,  and  slow. 

For  never  yet  great  Sol,  that  sheds  abroad  celestial  ray. 

That  beauteous  train  on  hill  or  plain  beheld,  but  he  must  stay 

His  steeds,  and  draw  his  chariot  up,  all  in  the  heavenly  way. 

To  see  the  glorious  spectacle,  and  lengthen  out  the  day. 

Tell  me  what  Isle  thou  lovest  best,  what  Mountain,  City,  Port, 

What  Nymphs  or  Maids  of  heavenly  birth  that  join  thy  huntreM  iport  ? 

Inspire  me,  thou  Diana,  that  I  to  all  may  tell. 

Best  lov'd  by  thee  Is  Doliche  of  Islands  ;  passing  well 

Thou  lovest  Perga,  chiefest  Town — nor  mountain  may  compare 

With  thy  Taygetus — haven-stored  Euripus  is  thy  care  j 

And  of  ail  thy  nymphs  and  maidens,  that  lovely  are  to  see. 

The  Huntress  keen,  the  Cretan  Queen>  is  most  belov'd  by  thee^^ 

Chief  Huntress  Britomartis,  and  sure  the  prey  she  slew. 

Her,  Minos,  struck  with  burning  love,  did  nine  long  months  pursue  | 

0*er  all  the  many  hills  of  Crete  the  ragiug  lover  sped. 

The  savage  rock,  the  rugged  oak,  the  marbh  was  her  bed ; 

Nine  months  he  walk'd  the  mountain-tops,  till  from  a  rocky  height^ 

He  nigh  had  sels*d  the  flying  maid,  that  rush'd  in  wild  affright> 

And  from  that  mountain  precipice  herself  in  terror  threw-^ 

Into  a  Fisher's  net  she  fell — her  safe  to  land  they  drew. 

Th'  admiring  Cretans  hence  the  name  of  Britomartis  change. 

And  from  that  fall  *Dictynna  call.     And  that  high  mountain^range, 

Scene  of  her  flight  and  that  pursuit,  preserving  still  the  fame 

Of  the  Maiden's  lt$ap  into  the  deep,  bears  like  Dictaean  name. 

There  the  Cydonians  altars  built,  and  annual  rites  renew ; 

But  pine  ancl  mastic  boughs  alone  the  festal  day  must  view  | 

No  chaplet  of  the  myrtle  leaf,  nor  wreath  must  any  bear 

The  myrtle  caught  her  in  her  flight,  nor  did  her  mantle 

Hence  myrtle  b  a  hateful  tree,  and  node  may  myrtle  wear 

Thee,  bright-eyed  Upsis,  heavenly  Queen,  that  givest  light 

Dictynna  from  the  lovely  iiymph  the  wondering  Cretans  cAll— * 

Nor  didst  thou*love  Cyrcne  less,  th'  Hyps^ah  nymph,  to  whom 

Two  hounds  thou  gavest ;  in  good  stead  they  served  her  at  the  tomb 

Of  old  lolchian  Pelias,  when  she  the  victory  Won ; 

And  Procris,  spouse  of  Cephalus,  thy  loved,  thy  chosen  one* 

Is  at  thy  side,  her  joy,  her  pride,  o'er  wilds  with  thee  to  funi 

More  than  thine  eyes  beloved,  thy  grace  fair  Auticleia  knew. 

All  these  for  th^  first  bared  the  knee,  and  o*er  their  shoulders  thrdw 

The  quiver  fiU'd  with  arrows  keen,  and  bore  the  bended  bow. 

And  the  bared  breast  above  the  vest  shone  out  a  heavenly  show. 

lasian  Atalanta,  swift-footed  maid,  was  thine. 

Taught  by  thy  art  to  fling  the  dart,  and  kill  the  bristly  swine. 

Nor  yet  will  generous  hunters  blame  thy  skill,  recounting  o*er 

The  deed  was  done  in  Calydon — the  hunting  of  the  boar — 

For  the  trophies  lie  in  Arcady,  the  mighty  tusks  he  wore  : 
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Nor  Rhoecus,  nor  Hylaeus,  in  Hades  though  they  rave. 

Could,  methinks,  deny  her  archery,  or  the  deadly  wounds  she  gave^ 

For  the  envious  Centaur's  entrails  the  truth  would  surely  tell. 

And  the  hloody  rill  on  Menalius*  hill  attest  whereon  they  fell. 

Hail,  many-shrined  Chitone,  with  all  thy  cities,  hail ! 

Thou  guardian  of  Miletus — ^when  Neleus  raised  his  sail. 

And  put  from  the  Cecropian  shore,  thou,  Chesias,  wert  his  guide, 

Imbrasia,  thou  of  the  heavenly  race  first-throned,  and  undeuied. 

To  thee,  great  Agamemnon,  from  vengeance  long  detained. 

All  to  assuage  thy  fatal  rage,  for  thou  the  winds  hadst  chained. 

Suspended  in  thy  temple  high  the  helm  his  vessel  bore. 

When  for  Rhamnusian  Helen's  sake  they  sought  the  Trojan  shore. 

And  the  Greeks  they  lay  in  Aulis  bay,  when  Troy  should  be  no  more. 

Two  temples  grateful  PrcDtus  rear*d,  fair  Artemis,  to  thee. 

This  Corian,  from  his  daughters  named,  from  their  mad  wanderings  firee. 

And  lo wings  o'er  the  iEgenian  hills  ;  this,  Hemeresian,  rose 

Near  Ly%sa,  for  that  thou  hadst  given  their  frenzied  minds  repose. 

For  thee  the  warlike  Amazons,  great  Queen,  a  statue  made. 

In  the  sea-commanding  Ephesus,  beneath  a  beech-tree*s  shade  ; 

Thefe  Hippo,  thy  first  priestess,  served — and  as  the  rites  advanced. 

First  closing  round,  with  a  martial  sound  they  clang'd  their  arms  and  danced ; 

Then  to  ampler  space  expanding,  the  fuU-form'd  chorus  beat. 

With  Saliar  skill,  as  the  pipe  blows  shrill,  the  measure  with  their  feet — 

For  not  as  yet  a  foe  to  stags,  Minerva  from  their  bones 

Had  form*d  the  flute,  and  the  notes  acute  assumed  their  richer  tones. 

The  noise  was  heard  at  Sardis — their  madd'ning  tramplings  tore 

The  Berecynthian  fastnesses,  that  echoed  back  the  roar ; 

At  every  bound  they  shook  the  ground,  and  mighty  was  the  clang 

Of  their  loud-rattling  quivers,  that  over  their  shoulders  rang. 

And  soon  around  thy  statue  a  stately  temple  rose 

With  deep  and  large  foundations — nor  the  Eastern  splendour  shows 

So  sumptuous  sight ;  nor  with  it  vies  the  far-famed  Pvthian  shrine. 

O,  maA  and  lost  was  Lygdamis,  threatening  these  walls  divine ! 

He  from  the  Inachian  Bosphorus  his  hosts  Cimmerian  led. 

And  as  the  sands  on  countless  lands  his  rushing  myriads  spread, 

O  thou,  lost  Lygdamis,  nor  thou,  nor  of  thine  armed  ranks, 

Cimmerian  brood,  whose  chariots  stood  upon  Cayster's  banks. 

Shall  one  to  Scythia  e'er  return — for  Ephesus  is  thine, 

And  firm  shall  stand  beneath  thy  hand,  and  on  thy  strength  recline. 

Munychia — Port — protectress  hail,  O  fair  Phersea  hail ! 

O  who  thy  might,  thy  love,  may  slight,  thy  worship,  and  prevail ! 

When  Dian's  altars  CBneus  spum'd,  then  wretched  (Eneus  knew 

What  troubles  pressed  around  his  breast — how  hard  ill  deeds  to  rue ! 

Let  none  with  great  Diana  dare  rashly  to  contend. 

To  chase  the  mountain  deer,  or  the  yielding  bow  to  bend ; 

For  dreadful  was  the  penalty  the  avenging  Goddess  laid 

On  Atreus*  son,  and  to  the  full  that  penalty  he  paid.  '* 

And  never  may  presumptuous  man  e'er  court  her  to  his  bed — 

Let  Otus  and  Orion  tell  how  well  their  wooing  sped. 

Let  none  neglect  her  annual  rites— when  Hippo's  self  declined 

The  choir  to  lead,  what  bitter  meed  did  the  loved  priestess  find  ! 

Hail,  Goddess,  hail,  all-powerful  hail  I  thus  I  thy  praise  rehearse ; 
Do  thou  the  while  vouchsafe  to  smile  propitious  on  my  verse. 
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MY  FIRST  CIRCUIT  :   LAW  AND  FACTS  FROM  TBE  NORTH. 
I.N   A  LETTEB   TO    CUBISTOPHEA   NOETH^   ESQ.    FROM   AN    OLD   CONTRIBUTOR. 


Most    Excellent   Sir,  —  I,  who 

erewhile    recouDted    to    you,  and^ 

through  your  favour — to  the  whole 

cifilized  world,  divers  matters  which 

happened  in  the  course  of  an  adven- 

turuus  day*8  trip  to  Calais,*  do  now 

»t  down,  in  a  humour  of  the  like 

communicativeness,  to  tell  you,  '  at 

your  special  instance  and  retjuest* — 

ii  we  lawyers  have  it — what  chanced 

to  me  on  a  late  excursion  of  a  some- 

▼bat    different    description.       Since 

then,  and  since  you  and  I  met  in  the 

desb,  I  have  become  the  proprietor  of 

a  wig"   and  gown,  cum  pertir$entiis  : 

Jo,  I  am  even  an  Utter  Barrister! 

— '         •       •        •         So  you  may 

DOW  write  to  me,  if  you  thinx  fit,  and 

direct  thus : — 

X,  Y,  Z.9  £sg,f 

i'C.  frC,  SfC,  §T., 

Barrister  at  Law : 

that  is,  if  you  wish  my  clerk — a  stick- 
ler for  etiquette — to  take  the  letter 
in,  or  my  sublime  self  to  read  and 
answer  it ! 

Having  attained  this  exalted  rank 
of  Counsel  Learned  in  the  Law, — 
Heaven  save  the  mark ! — and  belong- 
ing to  the  Common  Law  Bar, — which 
is  the  Bar  Itinerant,  goitiy  the  circuit 
seemed  to  follow  as  a  thing  of  course; 
and  when  I  came  to  exercise  the  dif- 
ficult choice  of  a  circuit,  and  found 
that   one    of   them — the    Northern 
CiEcciT — would  bring  me  twice  an- 
nually three  degrees  nearer  to  your- 
self, dear  and  venerable  sir  ! — can 
you  wonder  that  I  at  once  attached 
myself  to  it  ?     From  the  which  cir- 
cumstance having  been  thus  brought 
to  your  knowledge,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  as  a  thing  of  course,  that  my 
patent  will   soon  be  made  out  as — 
Christopher's  Counsel ;  or.  Standing 
Counsel  to  Maga  I — But,  in  sooth, 
why  jest  thus  at  starting  ?     Going  a 
first  circuit  is  not  a  very  trifling  af- 


fair, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  matter  of 
some  interest  and  anxiety,  as  you 
may  see  in  due  time.  Permit  me, 
then,  to  take  you  along  with  me — eveu 
from  my  own  door — telling  you  the 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  but 
not  the  whole  truth  :  for,  first,  I  shall 
omit  all  mention  of  the  weaJth  and 
distinction  which  I  earned  ;  secondly, 
I  shall  not  presume  to  take  in  vain 
the  names  of  the  Most  Reverend 
Judges,  or  describe  the  characters 
and  doings  of  my  dear  brethren  — 
whatever  I  may  at  any  time  think  fit 
to  write  on  that  subject  I  shall  deal 
with  a  la  TaUei/rand-^\iee^  it  secret 
till  thirty  years  after  my  decease  I 
Then  be  ye  on  the  look  out,  ghosts,  of 
my  brethren  I  If  so — what  is  left 
me  to  describe  ?  Why,  to  a  man 
with  his  eyes  open,  even  a  common 
journey  to  and  from,  and  a  few  days* 
sojourn  at  Liverpool,  cannot  be  des- 
titute of  interest  I  But  listen,  on 
this  point,  to  the  gay  and  gifted 
Sterne : — 

** — What  a  large  volume  of  ad- 
ventures may  be  grasped  within  this 
little  span  of  life,  by  him  who  inte- 
rests his  heart  in  every  thing  ;  and 
who,  having  eyes  to  see  what  time 
and  chance  are  perpetually  holding 
out  to  him,  as  he  journey eth  on  his 
way,  misses  nothing  he  canfairfy  lay 
his  hands  on !  I  pity  the  man  who 
can  travel  from  Dan  to  Beersheba, 
and  cry,  'Tis  all  barren ; — and  so  it 
is : — and  so  is  all  the  world--/o  him 
who  wilt  not  cultivate  the  fruits  it 
offers."    Aliens.! 


Circumstances  which  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  mention  prevented  me  from 
going  the  whole  circuit ;  so,  by  way 
of  making  a  beginning,  I  determined  to 
join  at  Liverpool— the  last  stage  of 
the  circmt — where  the  commission-day 
was  fixed  for  the  22d  of  March.     As 


•  See  No.  CCLXV.,  vol.  XLIL,  p.  621. 

t  i.  e.  Pleaders  *  ouster  the  Bar,  to  distinguish  them  from  Benchers,  or  those  who 
hs?e  been  Readers,  who  are  sometimes  admitted  to  plead  within  the  Bar,  as  the 
Qoeen's  Coonsel  are.<— Jacob. 
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soon  as  I  had  formed  this  resolution 
I  persuaded  a  friend,  who  will  flou- 
rish under  the  designation  of  Q.  in 
tliis  letter,  to  accompany  mc,  it  be- 
ing also  his  first  circuit.  Then 
came  the  doubts  as  to  stage-coach, 
mail — or  railroad  and  mail — to  Bir- 
mingham. After  due  deliberation, 
we  resolved  to  go  by  Coach  to  Bir- 
mingham, and  thence  on  to  Liverpool 
by  railroad.  1  sent,  therefore,  imme- 
diately by  a  trusty  friend,  and  took 
three  outside  places — (^whether  out- 
side or  inside  had  been  a  matter  of 
dire  debate  between  us) — Q.  carrying 
his  servant  with  him.  The  coach 
was  the  "Estafette,"  and  it  started,  we 
were  told,  at  ten  o'clock — mind  that 
— on  the  20th  of  March,  from  the 
Swan  with  Two  Necks,  Lad  Lane, 
Cheapside  ;  by  which  means,  wise 
men  as  we  were,  we  purposed  reach- 
ing Liverpool  on  the  21st  ;  little 
dreaming,  till  a  chance  encounter 
with  an  experienced  circuiteer,  of  the 
fixed  rule  of  the  circuit  that  no  baN 
rister  shall  make  his  appearance  in  an 
Assize  Town  before  the  commission- 
day  ;  a  salutary  rule,  aimed  at  the 
prevention  of  divers  obliquities  — 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  We  had  paid 
our  fare  ;  so  we  resolved  to  let  it 
stand — start  as  we  had  proposed  on 
the  Tuesday,  and  spend  the  Wednes- 
day at  Birmingham,  a  town  I  had 
never  seen,  save  once  for  a  few  hours 
some  seventeen  years  before,  when 
being  whirled  through  it  on  my  way 
home  from  school.  We  obtained  a 
letter  of  introduction  to  a  bauker 
there,  who,  it  was  hoped,  would  en- 
able us  to  amuse  ourselves  during  our 
stay,  by  seeing  what  Q.  called  tho 
smutty  Lions  of  Birmingham.  Then 
I  had  my  portmanteau  packed  up, 
containing,  in  addition  to  my  clothes, 
some  eight  or  ten  practical  books — 
Roscoe's  Civil  Evidence,  Selwyn's 
Nisi  Prius,  Burton's  Real  Property, 
Harrison's  Digest,  Byles  on  Bills  of 
Exchange,  and  Roscoe*s  Criminal 
Evidence — wherewith  I  might  be  en- 
abled to  despatch  the  great  business 
which  doubtless  awaited  my  coming  ; 
while  my  gown  and  bands  I  saw 
neatly  spread  along  the  suiface  of  the 
ingtsta.  '*  Have  we  forgotten  any 
thing?'*  said  my  poor  wife,  who  was 
plainly  not  quite  calm  that  morning  ; 
••  Are  you  ««r<' th.it  every  thing  is  in?"  I 
was  quite  certain  of  it  ;  un<I  in  a 
twinkling  the  servant  had  closed  and 


strapped  it  up.  About  nine  I  sat 
down  to  breakfast ;  my  good  wife 
giving  me  sundry  earnest  cautions 
concerning  damp  beds,  uuaired  liueu, 
and  tho  like,  and  hinting  grievous 
misgivings  about  "  that  odious  rail- 
way, on  which  we  were  always  hearing 
of  accidents  happening  f  moreover, 
enjoining  me  to  go  to  church  regu- 
larly on  the  Sunday,  and  extracthlg 
many  solemn  promises  from  me  that 
I  would  write  to  her,  at  least  eiery 
other  day,  a  very  long  letter,  what- 
ever my  other  engagements  might  be 
— and  that  she  shoidd  be  quite  miser- 
able if  1  did  not :  adding  something 
indistinctly  about  the  wretchedness  of 
being  a  barrister's  Wife — as  bad  as  a 
soldier's,  &c.  &c.  &c.  Breakfast  was 
soon  over  ;  and  the  hackney-coach 
drew  up  to  the  door.  The  time  had 
arrived  when  I  was  to  start  upon  ny 
first  circuit.  *'  Won't  you  see  the 
children,  Mr  — ,  before  you  go  ?" 
said  my  wife ;  and  presently  two  little 
things — my  son  and  daughter,  the 
one  a  year  or  two,  and  the  other  t 
few  months  old,  were  brought  down. 
My  heart  yearned  towards  them  as  I 
felt  their  little  fingers  playing  over 
my  face ;  but  time  pressed.  "  Fare- 
well—God bless  you  all  1"  said  I, 
kissing  them  fervently. 

*'  Think  of  us  T  said  my  wife,  as 
we  parted ;  aud  the  next  moment  1 
was  enclosed  in  tho  hackney-coach, 
opposite  the  large  portmanteau  which 
contained  my  little  all.  'Twas  a  tmly 
miserable  vehicle,  and  the  sight  of 
the  skinny  feeble  horses  made  one's 
heart  ache.  ''  Where  shall  I  drive  to, 
sir  ?"  enquired  a  husky  voice,  out  of 
a  heap  of  old  clothes  from  tho  coach- 
box. The  Jarvey  was  a  small  spare 
fellow,  with  a  thin  face,  and  sharp 
watery  eyes,  and  keen  red  nose — he 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  drinking  gin 
all  night.  **  Where  to,  sir  ?"  he  re- 
peated. '*  Oh — Plowden  Buildings, 
\i\  the  Temple,  to  take  up  a  ffeDtle- 
man  and  his  servant :  and  heark'ee— 
make  haste,  fur  Heaven's  sake! — ^"tii 
a  quarter  past  nine  already^  and  ve 
must  be  at  the  Swan  with  Two  Kecks 
by  ten  o'clock  exactly.  D'ye  think 
we  can  do  it  easily  ?"  *«  Oh  ye«> 
sir — but  ye  see,  we  han't  a  hap'orth 
o'  time  to  lose.  Go  it,  yo  cripples- 
go  it  !"  he  added,  addfessinff  his 
horses,  at  the  same  time  tenderly  re- 
commending his  suggestions  to  their 
attention  by  sundry  blows  npon  their 
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:8.-i«nd  off  we  rumbled  from 
Ah  me,  how  curious  I  be- 
r  we  could  not  be  g^olng^  at 
I  than  half  a  mile  an  hour  ; 
\  only  to  imagine  a  stoppage 
>f  those  inflernal  sinUusiticS 
om  Cheapside  to  the  coach- 
eten  a  break  down !  with 
the  avoidance  of  which  lat- 
)  doubtless  it  was  that  Jar- 
the  gingerly  pace  ho  did — 
ti  kept  me  in  a  fever  of  ap- 
a.  Then  there  were  my 
And  his  servant,  with  Hea- 
s  how  much  luggage,  to  bo 
ind  upon  the  rickety  fabric  I 
ver,  was  ready  and  waiting 
bd  in  sL  very  short  tirtic  we 
',  having  exactly  nineteen 
n  which  to  go  from  altiiost 
aiity  of  the  Temple  to  Lad 
ten  o'clock.  Oh  I  Christo- 
'  will  mortals  push  off  every 
ae  eleventh  hour  ?  Why  do 
80  little  care  to  set  out  on  a 
calmly  and  comfortably — 
iher  to  pass  the  precedent 
1  stew  and  perspiration  — 
sing  momerttarily  to  their 
a  soul  boiling  over  with  irri- 
Ah  me  !  Up  Fleet  Street 
ale  Hill  we  positively  crawi- 
m  we  reached  St  PauPs  it 
?n  minutes  to  ten  o'clock, 
at  we  had  to  so  round  St 
Hurchyard — and  I  did  not 
vhat  part  of  Cheapside  Lad 
s;  arid  our  horses  seemed, 
lere  exhaustion,  to  be  slacken- 
Ihe  sorrowful  pace  at  which 
hitherto  gone.  The  line  of 
'  on  the  death  of  somebody — 

iry  wheels  of  life  at  length  stood 

mt  to  my  mind  every  mo- 
.  and  I  made  many  good  re- 
— as  we  kept  our  eyes  on  our 
and  popped  our  heads  out  of 
>W8  every  half  minute  to  ^ee 
:he  road  was  clear — that  we 
!ver  run  so  near  the  wind 
iVe  got  into  Cheapside,  how- 
f  • — there  wo  were  only  once 
sd  for  about  half  a  minute ; 
as  bur  watches  showed  four 
o  ten^  we  turned  down  a  very 
trcet  on  the  left  hand-side, 
lown  directly  to  the  coach- 
Vhett  We  had  got  Aboht  threti 
doim  this  street  We  were 
y  iWd  lat^e  and  most  enor- 
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tnonsly-laden  carts^  'standing  one  on 
each  side — and  how  to  get  on  we  knew 
not.  In  vain  our  little  Jarvey  squeak- 
ed out  curses  against  the  lubberly  car- 
ters, Who  listened  with  a  contempttt- 
0U8ly  indifferent  air,  and  deigneti  no 
reply.  In  an  agoUy  I  opened  the 
coach  door,  jumped  out,  atid  ran  down 
to  the  coach-offlce  to  tell  the  people 
there  where  we  were.  It  Was  tiiuch 
farther  down  than  I  had  suspected ;  I 
rushed  breathless  into  the  yard. 

"  Does  not  the  EstafiUe  Birming- 
ham coach  start  from*  this  place  ?"  I 
enquired  eagerly  of  a  man  slashing 
Water  over  the  mud- bespattered  wheels 
of  a  mall-coach. 

"  Yes,  it  does }  but  it's  off  this  ten 
minutes  and  more.*' 

u  Off  I" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What !— COKE  !'• 

"  Yes — starts  Werry  {lunctiial  in- 
deed— at  a  quarter  to  ten,  and  doesn*t 
stop  no  time  for  nobody,  Uever,  sit*  !*' 
ObBtupnil 

'*  Uo  you  really  nlearl  that  the 
coach  is  gone?** 

"  Yes'*— slap  Went  anothet-  pail-fuU 
over  the  wheels  of  the  inail-coach. 

"  Why,  the  people  told  me,  When 
the  places  Were  taken,  that  the  time 
was  ten  o'clock  exactly.** 

"  Did  they,  indeed,  sir  ?  Theti  they 
was  quite  wrong,  sir,  and  no  ndstake, 
he  replied,  phlegmatically. 

"  Good  God !  what  shall  we  do  ? 
We've  paid  our  fares.'* — 

"  Never  returns  no  money, 
blieve.** 

"  Have  we  a  chance  of  catching  the 
coach,  any  where  ?'* 

«  Why—not  much,*'  said  he,  taking 
off  his  cap  to  scratch  his  head — "  but 
if  you  like  you  may  try,  sir ;  if  you 
goes  uncommon  quick  you  may  have 
a  chance  of  catching  the  coach  at  the 
Angel,  at  Islington.** 

A  hopeful  beginning  this  of  my  first 
circuit.  I  came  back  to  the  coach, 
which  I  found  had  just  got  past  the 
two  earts  above  spoken  of,  and  cotn- 
mnnicated  the  dismaying  intelligenee 
to  Q.  and  the  eoachdnan.  I  looked 
at  the  horses,  and  my  heart  smote  tne, 
as  I  said,  "  Come,  off !— off  for  the 
Angel  as  fltst  as  ^rtt  yon  can  go  I 
— oUr  only  ehattce :  **  In  a  trlde  we 
Were  on  our  way,  and  sooti  got  Into  a 
long  broad  straight  street  or  road  that 
led  directly  towards  the  Angel.  We 
really  gallo{>ed  all  the  Way.     How 
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the  poor  beasts  contrived  to  go  such 
a  pace  I  know  not,  though  I  could 
hear  the  grievous  thwacks  incessantly 
*<  raining  influence"  on  their  lean 
hides.  Mj  heart  ached  for  the  wretch* 
ed  beasts  ;  and  I  thought,  thank  God ! 
we  shall,  at  all  events,  have  nothing 
of  this  sort  upon  the  railroad — the  en- 
gine can*t  draw  on  one's  sympathy ! 

But  at  length,  as  we  dashed  round 
to  the  Angel,  there  stood  a  coach — 
the  coach — ready  to  start,  the  coach- 
man  with  his  foot  on  the  wheel,  and 
the  whip  and  reins  in  his  hand,  and 
the  guard  evidently  looking  out  for 
some  one.  '*  Come,  come,  gentlemen, 
really  but  this  an*t  the  correct  thing ; 
Tm  a  quarter  of  an  hour  behind  my 
time  with  waiting  for  you!  Come, 
jump  up,  gentlemen — jump  up — the 
porter  will  put  your  luggage  on ; 
quick,  Jarvey,  quick !"  The  offended 
Jehu  was  obeyed  ;  we  paid  the  Jarvey 
seven  shillings,  the  scamp  demanding 
ten  (I) — the  servant  got  up  on  the 
front,  Q.  and  I  behind — crack  went 
the  whip,  off  were  whisked  the  cloths 
from  the  horses,  cheerily  blew  the 
guard  his  horn — and  away  we  went  at 
a  rattling  pace ! 

Hurried  as  had  been  our  latter 
movements,  I  had  contrived  to  pur- 
chase a  Times  newspaper  before  the 
coach  set  off,  but,  on  attempting  to 
read  it,  found  that  the  wind  was  too 
high  ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  put  it  into 
my  pocket  for  a  more  convenient  sea- 
son. ''  Ah  I  **  thought  I,  as  we  rattled 
rapidly  along,  "  every  step  carries  us 
further  away  from  the  centre  of  action 
and  influence — glorious  London !  To- 
morrow morning,  and  for  the  next 
three  weeks  or  so,  I  shall  be  a  day  be- 
hind the  worid ;  I  shall  get  every 
thing  at  secondhand — I  shall  be  gloat- 


ing over  that  which  has  been  forgotten 
in  London !  '*  The  sky  wore  a  bleak, 
mottled  appearance,  and  the  weather 
was  very  squally.  Gusts  of  a  keen 
north-easterly  wind  swept  searchingly 
past  us,  accompanied  with  occasion^ 
nail  and  rain,  and  made  us  very  soon 
regret  having  taken  outside  places.  I 
had  a  large  blue  cloak — two,  in  fact, 
made  into  one — with  an  ample  cape, 
which,  hood-like,  I  threw  over  my 
head  when  the  weather  was  sharpest, 
and  so  in  a  considerable  measure 
sheltered  myself  from  the  sleet  and 
rain  and  cutting  wind.  Q.  had  an 
old  greatcoat,  and  an  immense  <'  com- 
fortable** round  his  neck.  He  and  I 
sat  with  our  backs  to  the  horses. 
Next  to  him  sat  a  man  having  the 
appearance  of  an  elderly  commercial 
traveller.  Opposite  to  me  sat  the 
guard  on  a  pile  of  coats  and  Mackin- 
toshes ;  next  to  him  sat  two  men  of 
humble  appearance,  who  were  going, 
it  seemed,  only  half  way.  As  the 
weather  became  more  and  more  dis- 
agreeable, the  guard  gave  us  all  a  couple 
of  thick  greatcoats  to  spread  over  our 
laps ;  but  they  were  insufficient  to 
keep  my  legs  warm,  for  the  wind 
rushed  through  below  wretchedly. 
Our  umbrellas  were  next  to  useless, 
the  wind  was  so  high,  but  my  cape 
did  me  good  service  on  the  occasion 
of  one  or  two  violent  hail-storms.  By 
the  time  that  we  had  got  about  twenty 
miles  we  were  quite  benumbed  with 
the  cold ;  and  whenever  the  coach 
stopped  to  change  horses  Q.  and  I 
jumped  down  and  ran  on  as  fast  as  we 
could  to  warm  ourselves  again.  The 
other  passengers  had,  as  frequently, 
recourse  to  brandy,  and  brandy  and 
water.*  On  one  of  these  occasions 
we  were  joined  by  a  fellow  who  cooUy 


*  A  recollection  of  the  following  sensible  obgervations  it  was  that'provented  me  from 
ever  resorting  to  the  use  of  spirits  on  sach  occasions  : — 

"  I  may  here  allude  to  the  common  practice  of  '  taking  a  dram '  of  some  kind  of 
spirits  before  exposure  to  cold,  a  practice  both  foolish  and  dangerous ;  the  stimulating 
effect  of  the  spirit  soon  goes  off,  and  is  followed  by  a  degree  of  languor  proportioned 
to  the  amount  of  stimulation.  This  is  the  state  in  which  the  body  is  most  easily  chilled  ; 
the  secretion  of  the  skin  most  easily  checked  ;  in  which  the  person  is  most  liable  *  to 
take  cold/  and,  if  he  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  cold  after  the  stimulating  effects 
have  subsided,  the  chances  are  very  strongly  in  favour  of  his  suffering  flrom  it.  Spirits  ' 
ought  not  to  be  taken  before  such  exposure,  unless  the  person  is  to  be  exposed  but  for 
a  very  short  time,  or  unless  the  dose  is  to  be  repeated  as  often  as  the  effects  of  the 
previous  dose  begin  to  subside.  Coffee  does  not  seem  liable  to  this  objection ;  its 
stimulating  effects  are  much  more  lasting ;  and  its  iKirmtii^  effects  seem  to  me  to  be 

even  greater,  and  the  subsequent  languor  is  certainly  less.     Its  cordial  effects ^the 

duration  of  the  stimulus  it  affords  .was,  I  believe,  first  noticed  by  Dr  Ruth,  in  his 
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imself  between  Q.  and  his 
de  companion,  though  there 

room  for  him,  and  whose 

and  demeanour  afforded 
ither  amusing  observation, 
about  thirty  or  thirty-two ; 
good-looking;  wore  largo 
immed  whiskers ;  his  hat 
on  one  side  with  a  devil- 
ad  of  air;  he  had  a  rich 
:  comfortable  round  his 
was,  in  short,  very  showily 

he  sometimes  enabled  us 
rery  unnecessarily  opening 
topcoat  He  possessed  a 
dent  volubility  and  sang- 

gave  out  his  "damme*8 1** 
i  damme' 8!^'  with  infinite 

fluency,  and  zest  in  his 
in  with  the  guard,  and  there 
I  his  manner  which  satisfied 
)  believed  himself  exciting 
rourable  impression  among 
so,  however,  with  Q.  and 
iceived  all  his  overtures  and 
frigid  silence,  with  an  air 

disconcerted  him.  The 
eady  matter-of-fact  fellow, 
seemed  influenced  by  our 
',  and  talked  less  and  less 
itruder,  who  eventually  had 
his  cigar  in  silence.  Dis- 
low  1  he  never  once  thought 
my  of  us  whether  his  doing 
be  disagreeable,  though  he 

seen  that  the  smoke  often 
ur  faces.  I  was  a  long  while 
in  my  mind  whether  or  not 
equest  him  to  desist,  but  at 
oght  it  prudent  not  to  incur 
f  an  insolent  answer ;  for 
I  could  come  of  quarrelling 
a  being  ?  He  held  his  cigar 
t  hand — a  huge  coarse  red 
the  thick  little  finger  of  which 
I  massive  gold  ring,  while 
•arkled  on  the  little  finger  of 
and,  which,  that  we  might 
e  kindly  took,  several  times, 
9  double- glove  in  which  it 
>ped.  This  gives  me  occa- 
L  brief,  and  pleasant,  and 
ed 


DIGRESSION  CONCERNING  RINGS, 

which,  for  my  part,  I  do  not  like  to 
see  on  a  mans  hand,  except  in  the 
single  case  of  a  plain  mourning  ring  ; 
yet,  nowadays,  how  general  is  the  use 
of  them  becoming !  I  lately  stood  for 
some  time  close  beside  the  Right  Hon. 
Mr  Rice,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, for  instance,  while  he  was 
speaking,  and  observed  that  he  had  a 
couple  (!)  of  thick  rings  on  the  little 
finger  of  his  left  hand,  and  also,  un- 
less I  am  mbtaken,  two  similar  ones 
upon  one  of  the  fingers  of  his  right 
hand.  Now,  why  might  he  not  as 
well  have  a  hole  drilled  in  his  nose, 
and  a  ring  hung  there  ?  I  protest  that, 
not  long  ago,  a  common  cab-driver 
opened  the  door  of  his  vehicle  for  me, 
with  a  hand,  on  the  little  finger  of 
which  was  what  seemed  a  gold  ring ! 
Really  this  is  too  bad,  going  beyond 
even  his  plebeian  pcds  in  ancient 
Rome,  who,  as  you  know,  dear  Chris- 
topher, wore  only  iron  rings  \^Stat. 
Silv.  iii.  2, 144]  ;  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  whom,  the  patricians  were 
led  to  wear  golden  and  j^emmed  rings,* 
and  at  length  carried  their  coxcombry 
to  such  a  pitch  as  to  have  their  rings 
for  summer  and  their  rings  for  winter ! 
as  you  recollect  in  Juvenal : 

"  Crispinus  Tyrias  humero  revocanti  la- 

cemas, 
Ventilet  astivum  digitis  suclantibus  aurum^ 
Nee  sufferre  queat  majoris  pondera  gem- 
mae."—(I.  28.) 

Again — then  ancient  dandies  origi- 
njdly  wore  only  one  ring,  and  that 
on  the  last  finger  but  one  (digitus  an- 
nularis) of  the  ;ieft  hand  ;  then  they 
wore  several  rings ;  and  at  length, 
precious  prigs!  several  rings  on  the 
same  finger ;  as  testify  Horace  and 
Martial.  The  barristers,  it  seems, 
were  particularly  partial  to  them. 
Quoth  the  stem  satirist  already  quoted, 

Ut  redeant  veteres,  Ciceroni  nemo  ducen- 

tos 
Nmic  dederit  nmnmo»—«tM /u/*en7  anntc- 

Itu  ingens.**— (VII.  138,  9). 


ato  the  effect  of  ardent  spirits.*  He  says  that  he  once  knew  a  country  phy- 
made  a  practice  of  drinking  a  pint  of  strong  coffee  previous  to  long-continued 
>  cold,  and  found  it  more  cordial  to  him  than  spirits  in  any  form." — Robert- 
t  and  Regiment  pp.  44,  45. 

9f  immense  value.  Poor  Nonius  was  proscribed  by  Antony  for  the  sake  of  a 
ring,  said  to  be  worth  40,000  sesterces.  A  full  account  of  rings  is  to  be 
icoktlstfv  Lexicon,  tub  voce* 
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Nay>  very  groat  was  tlio  confm0nco 
-which  clients  reposed  in  the  rings  of 
their  counsel — so  that  one  who  hired 
a  handsome  one  got  a  larger  fee  than 
his  betters : — 

— **  Condueia  Paulas  agebat 
SardonycM^  atque  ideo  pluris  quam  Cossus 

agebat 
Quam  Baiilui  I" (VIL  148-5.) 

.^^ut  all  this  is  a  parenthesis.  I  re- 
turn to  my  road-side  swell.  After 
sitting  with  us  for  a  stage  or  two,  we 
found  him  to  be  an  occasional  coach- 
man on  that  line  of  road  ;  he  drove  us 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  and  in 
such  a  wild  harum-scarum  style  as 
made  us  all  quake  several  times  for 
fear  of  being  overturned.  He  did  not 
deign  to  apply  to  any  of  us  for  the  usual 
gratuity ;  and  I  think  he  would  have 
failed  if  he  had. 

A  few  miles  further  on  we  picked 
up  another  passenger — apparently  a 
decent  kind  of  mercantile  man,  of  mid- 
dle age.  He  soon  got  upon  talking 
terms  with  the  guard,  and  also  with 
us,  and  disclosed  himself*  in  a  confident 
and  zealous  manner,  to  be  a  tee-totalier. 
Most  eager,  indeed,  he  was,  both  in 
season  and«  it  would  seem,  out  of  sea- 
son, to  propagate  his  principles.  It 
was  quite  laughable  the  abrupt  dash 
he  made  into  his  favourite  subject, 
which  was  thus.  "  D'ye  know,  Mr 
Guard,  Tve  not  tasted  a  drop  of  spirits, 
wine,  or  malt  liquor,  this  seven  years!** 

"  You  look  like  it!*'  replied  the 
guard,  in  such  a  quaint  bitter  way, 
that  wc  all  burst  into  laughter.  But- 
thctoe-totallcr  was  not  to  be  dismayed  s 
and  at  length  Q.  and  I  got  embroiled 
in  the  discussion.  He  was  evidently 
a  good-natured,  but  foolish  fellow, 
with  only  a  sort  of  little  slang  about 
*'  temperance,'* — which  he  said  meant 
'<  tee- total  ism*' — in  defence  of  hb  most 
unpopular  doctrines,  and  which  he 
kept  repeating  over  and  over  again. 
Ho  said  that  he  himself  was  a  happy 
instance  of  the  effects  of  tee-totaliam ; 
for  whereas  he  bad  once  been  very 
subject  to  headaches,  he  now  never 
had  thcm-^post  hoc,  of  course,  propter 
hoc.  He  contended  that  it  was  a  sin 
to  touch  either  spirits,  or  wine,  or 
malt  liquor. 

**  What!  wine  that  maketh  glad  the 
heart  of  man  ?**  quoth  I.  He  seemed 
a  little  staggered,  for  he  evidentljr 
knew  that  I  had  quoted  Scripture. 


tJtily» 


''  Ahf  ypd,*'  said  ho,  after  a  slight 
hesitation*  ^'  but  that  meant* '-.-i—i 

'*  Come,  old  gentleman,"  interrupt- 
ed the  guard,  triumphantly,  "  don't 
like  it,  eh  ?     Answer  it  1" 

^<  And  so  I  will ;  d'you  think  I  don*t 
know  how  to  answer  it?  It  means 
that  it's  good  where  it*s  taken — as 
physic  1" 

'<  What  did  God  Almighty  make 
barley  for  ?*'  gruffly  enquired  a  pas- 
senger that  had  not  hitherto  spoken  | 
and  received  no  answer  to  his  ques- 
tion. 

»  Don't  you  think,"  said  Q.,  "  that 
they  are  all  good  and  allowable  thuigs, 
but  that  the  siu  lies  in  our  abusing 
them,  as  in  abusing  any  thing  else  1 ' 

*'  No,  oh  no  ;  they're  all  liquid 
poison !" 

"  Ah,  ha,  old  chap — ^you're  hard  up 
for  an  answer  to  any  thing  these  gen- 
tlemen say ! "  interposed  the  guard, 
with  an  exulting  air.  **  Now  lookee, 
sir,"  he  continued,  earnestly,  ''you 
see  I'm  often  out  all  night  long,  in 
bitter  cold  nights — like  last  night,  for 
instance  —  and  wet  through  often 
into  the  bargain  for  fifty  miles  to- 
gether; now  you  arn't  such  a  muff 
as  to  say  that  1  mayn't  now  and  then 
get  down  and  take  a  drop  of  some- 
thing warm  to  keep  the  life  in  me?" 
"  Oh  dear,  no !  you  may  take  a  dish 

of  tea" 

"  Go  to !"  furiously  growled 

the  guard,  turning  away  as  far  as  he 
could  his  whole  body  from  the  holder 
of  such  damnable  doctrines.  In  an- 
swer to  a  question  of  niine,  our  tee- 
totaller declared  it  his  opinion  that  it 
was —wrong  to  have  wine  for  the 
sacrament  1 1  That  cold  tea,  or  even 
cold  water,  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
it  I ! — I  asked  the  simpleton  if  he  had 
never  read  his  Bible,  and  found  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  did  *'  drink  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine,  and  give  it  to  his 
disciples?'*  He  replied  that  that 
didn't  prove  wine  to  be  a  good  thing, 
and  that  he  had  never  had  a  headaehe 
since  he  had  left  it  off! — Here  our 
discussion  ended.  It  was  now  about 
three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  Q. 
and  I  were  almost  perished  with  cold. 
The  bitter  wind  kept  blowing  at  us 
with  cruel  constancy,  ft^uently  ao* 
companied  with  hail  and  sleet.  Not 
a  glimpse  had  there  been  of  genial 
sunshine  all  the  day  ;  but  far  and  wide, 
over  the  bare  verdurdesa  country. 
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ed  tbe  gloomy  wintry  sky  with 
we  b^  set  out.  I  felt  tlie  cold 
1  my  legs.  Throwin.^  my  cupe 
3y  beady  I  strove  several  times 
to  sleep  and  forget  it;  but  I 
not  do  80  for  mure  than  a  few 
i$  together.  How  often  did  1 
my  folly  in  coming  on  the  out- 
•"By  the  time  that  we  had  ar- 
at  tbe  inn  where  we  were  to 
felt  so  benumbed — as  evidently 
and  bb  servant — that  I  could 
get  down.  In  the  parlour  of 
a  was  cheerfully  crackling  and 
1^  a  large  wood  fire ;  and  hungry 
iSy  I  let  five  out  of  our  precious 
^  minutes  pass  in  warming  my- 
fore  attempting  to  eat.  1  then 
k  beartdy  of  some  excellent  hot 
round  01  beef  and  mealy  pota- 
You  should  have  seen  the  face 
tee-totaller,  who  dined  with  us« 
be  saw  me  raise  to  my  lips  a 
glass  of  famous,  clear,  amber- 
al0>  with  a  snowy  crest  upon 

adn*t  you  better  pour  some  out 
It  gentleman?**  said  I,  smiling* 
tbe  buxom  wench  who  waited 

b  Do«  thank  you,  sir,"  said  he, 
it  once  a  bitter  and  a  sheepish 
I — I — prefer  t/iis/"  pointing 
lass  of  water  that  made  my  teeth 
JO  look  at.  I  am  sure  that  had 
Kir  fellow  been  alone — or  had 

been  so  far  committed  to  us  by 
closure  of  his  opinion — he  would 
riokling  have  given  the  go-by 
lis  fantastical  fiddle-faddle  about 
ranee,  and  toped  off  a  quart  of 
merous  beverage.  As  it  was, 
ted  bis  three  quarters  of  a  piut 
1  water  with  a  rueful  air  I 
en  tbe  gimrd  entered  to  suiinmon 

we  both  paid  ten  shillings  to 
16  remainder  of  the  journey  in- 

Tbere  was  only  one  passenger 
.  beside  ourselves — a  respect- 
entleman,  a  West  Indian  ;  with 
we  gossipped  pleasantly  enough. 
I  felt  for  those  outside!  The 
was  clear  and  bright,  but,  oh, 
old  1  We  got  on  very  comfort- 
except  that  the  coachman,  at 
f  tbe  places  where  we  changed 
,  put  inside  an  elderly  woman — 
mtly  a  friend  of  bis — who  had 
'  lap  a  small  basket,  whence  is- 
n  odour  like  that  of  a  fowl  de- 
mngf — and  which  was  so  disa- 
)l0  as  to  require  opening  tbe 
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window^  cold  s^  it  was.  Thpn  she 
would  talk !  I,  who  was  her  vis-a-vis t 
answered  her  only  in  reluctant,  ungra-r 
cious  monosyllables,  being  yexy  sleepy 
—"Dear!  — Ah!  Yes  1  — Indeed  1" 
wishing  her  all  the  while  any  where 
but  where  she  was.  At  length  she 
kindly  ceased,  and  wo  all  seemed  drop- 
ping mto  a  n^p  ;  I,  at  least,  was  fast 
forgetting  the  woman  opposite  and  her 
abominable  basket,  when — a  (bought 
suddenly  flashed  across  my  mind — 
"  Good  Heavens! — J^y  wig !''  I  ex- 
claimed, with  a  start. 

"  Eh !— what— -what^s  tbe  matter  ?'* 
enquired  Qi  startled  out  of  his  doze. 

"  Q.,  my  wig !  my  wig ! " 

Our  West  Indian  friend  laughed, 
and  said  to  Q — '*  He's  dreaming! " 

<<  What  is  the  matter?'*  enquired 
Q. 

"  Alas — I've  certainly  left  my  wig 
behind  after  all ! " 

"  Your  wig — of  all  things !  ** 

"  Yes — my  wig ! " 

'*  You  don't  say  so !  '*  pointedly  ex- 
claimed our  West  Indian,  good-na- 
turedly. He  could  have  had  no  notion 
of  the  nature  of  my  calamity. 

^<  La,  sir,  excuse  me,  but  you  seem 
to  have  a  good  enough  wig  on  now ; 
what's  the  use  of  two?*'  enquired  the 
woman  with  the  stench. 

"  What  shall  I  do !  **  I  exclaimed 
with  a  sigh  of  vexation. 

"  How  do  you  know,**  said  Q., 
"  that  it  is  not  in  your  portmanteau  ?  '* 

**  Oh,  I  am  sure  of  it ;  I  now  recol- 
lect where  it  must  be — in  a  place  that 
would  be  very  unlikely  to  occur  to  us 
in  the  hurrying  of  packing  up.  It  is 
lying  on  the  top  of  one  of  the  book- 
shelves in  my  study!  How  very — 
very  provoking  I  I  recollect  now 
seeing  my  gown  lying  along  the  top 
of  the  things  in  the  portmanteau — I 
wonder  it  did  not  suggest " — 

*'  Oh,  now  I  see  what  you  are,  sir  ; 
you*re  a  counsellor,  sir,  ar'n*t  you  ?** 
politely  enquired  tbe  woman  with  ii\e 
stench. 

'<  You  arc  in4L  fix,"  quoth  tbe  West 
Indian,  with  a  giggle — "  that  is,  if 
the  wisdom's  in  the  wig  J""  I  could 
not  just  then  exactly  relish  the  jok«, 
or  admire  the  taste  of  it.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  Visions  came  o*er  me  of 
tbe  crowds  of  clients  who  would  be- 
siege my  lodgings  with  armfuls  of 
briefs  as  soon  as  my  arriYal  in  Liver- 
pool bad  become  known — tbe  court 
opening  on  tbe  next  moming^-aud  I 
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wigless  1  an  object  of  which  the  judge 
could  not  take  judicial  notice  I  He 
could  not  see  or  hear  me !  And  if  so, 
what  was  to  become  of  the  interests  of 
roj  numerous  clients  ?  After  we  had 
fully  discussed  the  matter,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  best  thing  I  could  do 
would  be  to  get  out  for  a  few  minutes 
at  Coventry,  which  was  then  about 
eight  miles  off,  and  if  possible  send  off 
a  line  to  town,  in  time  for  the  mail, 
which  would  pass  through  Coventry 
about  twelve  o'clock,  on  its  way  to 
London.  If  I  succeeded  in  doing  so 
ray  letter  would  be  delivered  on  the 
ensuing  morning  at  ten  o'clock ;  the 
wig  could  be  despatched  by  the  three 
o'clock  coach,  directed  to  me  at  Liver- 
pool ;  and  thus  I  might  find  it  await- 
ing my  arrival.  But  then,  again-^ 
suppose  my  wife  should  be  from  home  I 
For  I  recollected  that  she  had  talked 
of  going  immediately  to  spend  a  day 
or  two  with  a  friend  at  some  distance 
from  town  ;  or  suppose  she  should  be 
unable  to  find  my  wig ; — or  suppose, 
after  all,  it  should  be  at  that  moment 
in  my  portmanteau — how  could  I  as- 
certain this  latter  fact  without  losing 
the  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  error 
by  the  first  coach,  if  it  should  turn  out 
that  my  wig  was  not  there  ?  Titilla- 
ted by  these  pleasant  possibilities  I 
reached  Coventry,  and,  the  moment 
that  the  coach  stopped,  jumped  out, 
ran  into  the  booking-office,  and  scrawl- 
ed off  the  following,  which,  as  pleasing 
evidence  of  my  thoughtfulness,  my 
wife  has  preserved : — 

"  Ml/  wig  f — Forgotten ! ! — In  the 
tin  box,  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  books 
in  the  study.  Tie  it  up  securely — di- 
rect it  distinctly  to  *  — on  the 

Northern  Circuit,  at  the  Adclphi,  Li- 
verpool ; '  accompany  the  servant  with 
it,  by  two  o'clock,  to  the  Swan  with 
Two  Necks,  book  it,  and  pay  the  full 
carriage  on  to  Liverpool.  Herein 
fail  not,  as  you  love  me.  Yours, 
X.  Y. 

"Coventry,  half  past  nine,  p.  m.. 
Addressed — "To  Mrs  X.  Y.;  or  any 
of  the  servants" 

Having  secured  its  duo  transmission 
t«  the  post  office,  and  thanked  the 
civil  booking-officer,  I  re-entered  the 
coach,  somewhat  relieved  from  my 
anxiety.  The  chattering  woman  with 
the  stench  had  gone ;  so  we  all  began 
to  doze  and  sleep  ;  for  where  is  there 
a  better  incentive  to  sleep  than  rolling 
smoothly  along  inside  a  coach,  in  the 


dark,  and  when  you  have  been  travel- 
ling the  whole  day  ?  For  a  while  I 
fixed  my  eyes  on  the  lantern  nearest 
me,  shedding  its  dusky  circumscribed 
light  over  the  empty  high-road,  which 
alone  it  rendered  visible,  and  nothing 
was  audible  but  the  monotonous  clat- 
tering tramp  of  the  horses  and  dull 
rumbling  of  the  coach  wheels ;  I  be- 
came gradually  less  and  less  sensible 
both  of  the  one  and  the  other — and  at 
length — saw,  and  heard,  and  thought 
of  nothing  at  all. 

I  was  roused  from  sleep  some  time 
afterwards  by  hearing  the  voices  of 

{)ersons  shouting  and  swearing  violent- 
y.     I  found  that  the  coach  was  stand- 
ing opposite  a  public-house,  where  we 
changed  horses ;  and  Q.  informed  me 
of  what  was  going  on.     We  had  been 
waiting  there  upwards  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  ;  for,  as  the  two  leaders  were 
standing  ready  to  be  harnessed  to  the 
coach,  one  of  them  took  it  into  his 
head  to  bolt  off  towards  Birmingham 
at  his  top-speed.     The  other,  as  soon 
as  he  saw  the  ostler  pelting  after  his 
companion,  turned  round — the  droll 
brute  I — and  scampered  off,  similarly 
attended,  in  an  opposite  direction :  as  if 
it  had  been  a  trick  concerted  between 
them !  You  should  have  seen  the  fat  old 
owner  of  the  public-house  at  the  time 
when  this  happened !    He  was  stand- 
ing, said  Q.,  against  the  door-post,  lean- 
ing on  a  sort  of  crutch,  having  appa- 
rently the  gout — and  shook  his  cane- 
stick,  and  cursed  and  swore  after  the 
horses  "  errant**  in  ludicrous  and  im- 
potent rage.     In  about  five  minutes* 
time  the  first  horse  was  brought  back  ; 
and  the  already- winded  ostler,  after  se- 
curing it,  had  to  start  off  again  in  search 
of  the  other  I    Ho  was  gone  so  long, 
without  any  signs  of  returning,  that  a 
third  was  ordered  to  mount  the  first 
fugitive  and  ride   after  the  second  ! 
This  was  the  state  of  things  when  I 
awoke.   The  first  words  which  I  heard 
the  old  man  utter,  after  stretching  his 
head  and  straining  his  ear  in  the  di- 
rection taken  by  the  last-mentioned 
horse,  were,     •*  I  can't    hear    'em  I 
D — d,  if  I  don't  think  the  brute's  got 
up  into  a  tree,  and  hid  hi'self  I  Lord,  I 
only  wish  I  had 'em  here !"  said  he,  sha- 
king his  stick  with  direful  significancy. 
At  length,  however,  the  horse  wiw 
brought  back  again,  having  been,  it 
seemed,  a  most  infernal  way  up  the 
road  ;  and,  after  waiting  for  upwards 
of  twenty.five  minutes,  we  again  set 
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off  on  our  journey,  Q.  and  I  consoling 
oar»eIres  with  the  reflection,  that  thU 
sort  of  thing,  at  all  events,  could  not 
happen  on  the  railway.     We  reached 
Birming-ham  about  half-past  eleven; 
and,  as  the  coach  put  up  at  the  Stvan, 
and  the  hour  was  so  late,  and  our  stay 
la  the  town  so  short,  wc  did  the  same 
—though  we  had  purposed  going  to 
the  Hen  and    Chickens.     We  were 
soon  seated    in  an   excellent  coffee- 
room  beside  a  roaring  fire :    and  Q. 
and  1,  together  with  our  West  Indian 
companion — the  only  tenants  of  the 
room — having  partaken,  with  infinite 
relish,  of  coffee,  toast,  and  collared 
tongue,  and  chatted  together  for  about 
half  an  hour  about  snakes,  slaves,  and 
sugar,  retired  to  our  respective  rooms. 
I  slept  like  a  top  till  nine  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  and  rose  refreshed.  On 
returning  to  the  coffee-room,  I  found 
it  almost  filled  with  anxious  mercantile- 
lookiog  people,  in  travelling  costume, 
hurriedly  swaHowing  breakfast,  in  pre- 
paration for  re^j^pning  their  journey  to 
Liverpool  or  to  London,  from  one  or 
other  of  which  places  they  had  just  ar- 
rived, most  of  them  having  the  jaded 
Kiualid  aspect  of  night- travellers.    As 
aU  the  tables  were  filled,  I  had  to  wait 
some  time  before  one  was  vacant  for 
Q.  and  me — one  comfort  of  putting  up 
at  a  commercial  inn.   We  had  brought 
with  us,  as  I  before  intimated,  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  banker  in  the  town,  and 
despatched  it  to  him  while  we  were  at 
br^fast ;  the  object  of  which,  next  to 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  was  our 
being  put  into  the  way  of  seeing  some 
of  the  sights  in  Birmingham.  He  very 
politely  called  upon  us,  accompanied 
by  a  relative,  in  about  half  an  hour*8 
time — a  compliment  we  felt,  from  men 
in  important  business  ;   and  one  or 
nther  of  them  accompanied  us,  during 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day,  to  va- 
rious places   of  interest — especially 
manufactories ;  giving  us  an  invitation 
to  dinner  in  the  evening.     The  first 
place  we  saw  was  the  Town-hall,  a 
fine  large  building,  with  an  imposing 
exterior,  standing  out  well  and  grace- 
folly  from  amidst  the  somewhat  mean 
^ops  and  houses  which  surrounded  it. 
The  interior  is  striking,  but  the  win- 
dows are  far  too  numerous,  and  greatly 
detract  from  the  general   eftect;  the 
ceilul]^  and  walls  being,  also  in  equal 
had  taste,  as  I  conceive,  painted  white, 
or  very  nearly  soy  and  the  pipes  of  the 
most  enormous  organ  I  ever  saw  being 
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of  a  colour  conformable.  We  were 
very  anxious  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
monster  ;  but  ho  would  not,  as  he  wa** 
being  got  ready  for  a  largo  musical 
party  on  the  morrow,  when  Brahani 
and  a  few  others  of  his  class  were — 
vain  mimicry! — to  strain  their  tiny 
pipes  before  him.  He  weighed  I  for- 
get how  many  tons,  though  we  were 
told  ;  and  his  largest  pipe  was  Z  in 
three  flats,  or  something  of  that  sort. 
When  we  got  outside  it  was  com  in  p: 
down  adrizzling  rain,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  dreary  than  the  aspect  of  thingfs. 
A  great  manufacturing  town,  with 
high  chimneys  smoking  in  all  direc- 
tions— the  houses  and  shops,  great  and 
small,  being  of  a  dirty  reddish  hue,  and 
seeming  only  subordinate  and  auxi- 
liary to  the  manufactories — but  few 
people  to  be  seen  in  the  streets,  which 
were  bad  and  dirty  ;  add  to  all  this, 
the  thick,  hazy,  smoke-laden  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  small  searching  rain 
coming  down  unintermittingly — and 
you  may  suppose  that  there  was  nothing 
particularly  calculated  to  elate  our  spi- 
rits. We  were,  however,  exceedingly 
interested  in  the  several  maTiufactories 
which  we  visited.  The  fir^it  was  a 
glass-house — how  dark  and  hot  it  was ! 
— especially  when  contrasted  with  tho 
cold  and  wet  without.  Of  course  you 
and  many  of  your  readers  must  have 
seen  a  glass-house  ;  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore,  trouble  you  with  a  description  ofit. 
1  know,  however,  and  you  can  guess, 
what  the  intense  and  blasting  furnace, 
which,  out  of  small  apertures,  shot  its 
lurid  rays  through  the  gloom,  remind- 
ed one  of— but  will  not  mention  it  to 
"  ears  polite."  It  is  curious  to  sec  a 
swart  fellow  poke  a  long  hollow  rod 
into  the  furnace,  attach  to  the  end  of 
It  a  small  quantity  of  the  pliant  mass, 
all  red  and  glowing — blow  it  out,  roll 
it  about  a  little — and  lo,  in  a  twinkling, 
a  saltcellar,  a  tumbler,  a  wine-glass, 
a  decanter  I  In  another  part  of  the 
works  a  great  number  of  women  were 
grinding  glass  for  lamps,  &c.  &c.,  an 
operation  which  seemed  to  me  to  re- 
quire both  care  and  dexterity.  A  third 
department  was  that  of  the  glass-cut- 
ters, most  of  whom  were  little  boys, 
who  sat  at  their  respective  machines 
working  as  gravely,  silently,  and  me- 
thodically as  their  fathers.  This  also 
is  an  interesting  process.  Tho  last 
room  was  an  outer  one,  on  the  door  of 
which  might  have  been  inscribed, — 
<«  Gather  up  tho  fragments,  that  no- 
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thing  bo  lost,'*  for  in  it  two  elderly 
-women  were  busily  cug^aged  sorliug 
and  most  carefully  washing^  all  the  bro- 
ken  glass  of  the  establishment,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  used  up  again. 
Practice,  of  course,  makes  perfect,  but  I 
shuddered  to  see  the  haste  and  reckless- 
ness with  which  they  handled  the  sharp 
fragments^thrusting  their  hands  into 
great  baskets-full  as  carelessly  as  a 
child  into  the  heaps  of  pebbles  on  the 
sea- shore.  One  of  them  informed 
roe  that  she  had  not  cut  her  hand, 
nor  hardly  scratched  it,  for  a  twelve- 
month. 

The  next  place  which  we  visited  I 
hardly  know  now  to  describe.    It  con- 
sisted of  extensive  premises,  principal- 
ly occupied  by  a  very  large  steam- 
engine,  at  full  work  when  we  entered, 
whose  powers  were  chiefly  applied  to 
the  rolling  of  brass,  iron,  and  copper 
into  rods,  bars,  and  plates,  even  of  the 
greatest  tenuity .  They  rolled  a  penny- 
piece — save  us  from  the  Attorney- Ge- 
neral! — into  a  thin  slip  of  copper,  some 
third  of  an  inch  in  width,  and  1  don't 
know  how  many  yards  in  length.    Q. 
has  it  still  by  him.     I  shuddered  as  I 
stood  in  the  midst  of  the  machinery — 
immense  wheels  and  cylinders  all  in 
full  action,  the  former  whirling  round 
sixty  times  a  minute,  and  keeping*  in 
rapid  motion  a  vast  number  of  smaller 
ones,  which  again  communicated  mo- 
tion to  numerous  other  portions  of  the 
machinery,  some  of  them  very  remote, 
and  belonging  to  various  persons  in 
different  trades,  who  rented  the  use  of 
the  steam-engine  of  the  proprietor  of 
it — all  working  at  the  same  moment. 
Whilst  I  was  gazing  in  silent  appre- 
hension at  the  tremendous  fly-wheel 
making  its  fearfully  rapid  revolutions, 
a  shrill  whistle  was  heard,  and  within 
a  moment  or  two  every  thing  was  at 
an  absolute  stand-still.     Notice  had 
been  given  that  some  small  matter  re- 
quired rectifying.     So  easily  is  this 
huge  agent  controlled !    I  always  feel 
great  nervousness  when  amidst  steam- 
machinery — a  horror  of  being  sudden- 
ly entangled  and  cnished  to  death,  as 
1  heard,  on  this  occasion,  of  one  or 
two  frightful  instances ;  and,  gather- 
ing the  tails  of  my  surtout  closely 
around  nie,  I  "walked  circumspectly,*' 
and  with  some  trepidation,  close  past 
the  enormous  fly-wheel  alretuly  men- 
tioned, and  whose  motions  it  made  one 
dizzy  to  look  at.    The  process  of  roll- 
ing out  the  metal  was  the  most  strik- 
ing of  those  I  witnessed,     Taney  two 


solid  cylinders,  of  polished  steel  or 
iron,  placed  parallel  horizontally,  roll 
ing  round,  say  one  set  within  three 
inches  of  one  another,  the  next  an 
inch,  &c.  Between  them  is  pushed  a 
solid  bar  of  copper  or  iron,  which, 
in  passing  through,  of  course  suffers 
a  certain  degree  of  attenuation,  and 
comes  out  proportionally  flattened  and 
elongated.  Thus  it  would  be  passed 
between  cylinders  closer  and  closer 
together,  till,  if  re(|uired,  it  might  be 
reduced  to  the  tonmty  of  tinfoil  1  As' 
I  stood  watching  the  men  who,  with 
such  an  indifferent  and  apparently 
careless  air,  thrust  the  metal  between 
these  rapidly  revolving  cylinders^  I 
could  not  help  a  frequent  shudder  at 
the  possibility  of  their  fingers  going  a 
little  too  far,  as  had  several  times  beien 
the  case.  In  one  of  tlie  rooms  aU 
tached  to  the  central  one,  in  which  the 
engine  stood,  were  a  number  of  boys 
and  women,  sitting  each  at  their  ma- 
chine, making  iron  heels  for  boots  and 
shoes.  How  easily  and  rapidly  it  was 
done !  The  little  straight  bars  of  iron 
seemed  like  wax  in  the  hands  of  a  mere 
boy  or  girl,  who  moulded  them  into 
the  proper  shape,  and  punched  the 
nail-holes  in,  nnd  polished  the  rim,  with 
surprising  rapidity. 

The  next  place  which  we  visited 
was  a  screw-manufactory.  The  pro- 
cess was  very  curious  and  interesting 
to  witness,  but  difficult  to  describe.  I 
had  no  idea  that  screws  were  made  in 
the  way  I  saw.  Hero  again  women, 
chiefly  young  ones,  were  the  principal 
performers,  and  did  their  work  with 
the  utmost  ease,  rapidity,  and  effect. 

By  this  time  it  was  nearly  three 
o'clock.  The  rain  still  came  down 
steadily,  and  therefore  we  thought  it 
best  to  return  to  our  hotel,  especially 
as  wo  had  letters  to  write.  My  wig 
had  been  bobbing  before  "  my  mind's 
eye'*  fifty  times  during  the  day. 
Would  it  arrive  in  time,  and  safely  ? 
Suppose  the  man  at  Coventry,  though 
fee*d  for  his  trouble,  had  neglected  or 
forgotten  to  put  my  letter  into  the  post 
— or  suppose  my  wife  to  have  gone 
from  homo,  and  the  servants  to  be  un- 
able to  find  the  wig,  or  to  take  proper 
means  for  sending  it  on,  as  directed— 
or  suppose — but  it  was  useless  to  bo- 
ther one*s  self  about  it  any  further.  I 
wrote  off  a  long  letter  home,  and  then 
we  dressed  and  set  ofl'  to  dine  with  our 
friends,  as  we  did  right  pleasantly.  I 
found  that  we  had  omitted  to  see  one 
or  two  leading  Bights«-4he  gun-barrel 
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minii£u!tory  and  Mr  Miiiitz*g  whi»-  a  moment,  when  I  heard  the  sound  of 
ken,  but  the  thing  eould  not,  then,  be  a  trumpet,  and  in  a  moment  after  saw 
helped.  a  ponderous  structure  roll  slowly  and 
I  rose  at  half  past  six  o*clock  in  the  hissing  past ; — it  was  the  engine,  jnst 
Boraing — the  train  starting  from  a  taken  out  of  his  shed,  and  going  to  be 
plaoe  two  miles  off  at  eight  o'clock,  attached  to  the  train,     m  bore  the 
It  was  latterly  cold,  and  the  snow  waa  startling  name,  '<  Siaocco,**  in  large 
fluttering  down  fast  and  thick.    I  was  gold  letters,  on  his  flank,  and  looked 
in  the  eoffeeroom  about  soTon,  and  quite  splendid  in  his  polished  brass 
finrnd  it  crowded  as  on  the  proTious  and  steel.  He  carried  his  food  and  wa- 
aoratBg  by  trayellers,  most  of  whom  ter  after  him !     Presently  our  tickets 
looked  cold,  and  wearied,  and  hungry,  were  called  for ;   then  a  man  went 
As  before,  tcx>,  I  had  to  wait  a. cousin  along  from  carriage  to  carriage,  care* 
denible  time  before  I  could  get  my  folly  fastening  the  doors  and  lui^nsting 
breakfast.     I  had  harely  finished  my  the  handles  safely,  while  another  placed 
leeoad  e^  and  cnp  of  coffse  when  palm-oil  on  the  wheels.     There  was 
the  omnibos  which  was  to  convey  ua  none  of  the  noise  and  bustle  ordinarily 
to  the  railroad  waa  announeed.     We  attending  the  starting  of  a  stage>eoach  i 
hurriedly  discharged  our  bill,  threw  on  the  contrary,  all  was  quiet  and  me- 
our  elo^u  around  us,  and  succeeded  thodical.     Again  the  tnunpet  sound- 
in  getting  to  the  omnibus  just  as,beinff  ed ;  and  just  at  eight  o'clock  we  felt 
foil,  it  set  off.     We  were  obligei^  a  gentle  motion,  noiseless  withal — and 
therefore,  to  hare  a  fly,  and  stood,  found  that  we  had  commenced  oup 
while  it  was  preparing  for  us,  by  our  journey,  but  as  slowly  as  we  could 
luggage  at  the  door,  in  the  cold  and  well  move   at   first.     GraduaUy  wo 
snow,  cuning  our  constant  ill  luck,  quickened  our  speed  till  we  had  got 
We  reached  the  railroad  station,  how-  fairly  on  our  way  and  were  clear  of  all 
ever,  in  good  time ;  and  haying  in  our  interruption,  when,  as  Q.  expressed 
torn — for  there  was  a  crowd  of  appli-  it,  we  certainly  <'  went  the  pace  / "     I 
cants— paid  a  guinea  appiece  for  our-  let  down  the  glass  and  put  out  my 
selyes,  and  fourteen  shillings  for  the  head  to  see  the  lengfth  and  appearance 
servant,  for  which  we  recciyed  tickets,  of  the  train,  but  quickly  withdrew  it ; 
numbering  both  our  carriage  and  the  for,  what  with  the  sleet,  and  the  draught 
particular  seat  which  we  were  to  oc-  occasioned  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
cupy,  we  went  forthwith  to  tbe  train  we  were  passing  through  the  bitterly- 
— i.  e.  a  series  of  the  bodies — as  they  cold  air,  it  was  unpleasant  enough, 
seemed — of  handsome   and  commo-  How  dreary  the  country  looked!     I 
dious  stage-coaches,  hooked  together  shut  the  window  and  wrapped  mys^ 
— say  fourteen  of  them — each  con-  up  in  my  cloak,  leant  back  ra  my  seat, 
taining  ample  room  for  six  passengers,  and,  together  with  Q.,  enjoyed  for  a 
the  seats  being  separate,  and  which,  while,  in  rilence,  the  novelty  of  our 
being  also  numbered,  secured  regu-  sensation  and  situation.     The  motion 
larity  and  a  good  understanding  as  to  was  pretty  uniform — gentle,  slightly 
their  rights  among  the  passengers,  vibrating,  with  now  and  then  a  jerk  : 
This  circumstance  I  learnt  thus ; —  we  could  have  written  all  the  way  wo 
**  Sir,  I  beg  your  pardon,**  said  a  g^n-  went.     So  long  as  we  looked  only  at 
tleman  entering,  and  looking  at  me  distant  obfects,  we  did  not  seem  to  be 
and  the  seat  I  had  chosen,  **  but  /  am  going  much  quicker  than  in  a'  fast 
etgh^.**  stage-coach ;  Init  as  soon  as  we  looked 
**  Really,  sir,  I  don't  understand,**  at  any  thing  nearer — at  the  fence  of 
I  replied,  vrith  a  smile,  and  great  sur-  the  rail-road,  for  instance — we  became 
prise;  "what  if  you  arc  eighty?— you  instantly  sensible  of  tbe  prodigious 
don't  look  as  much.'*  ranidity  of  our  motion.     It  was  really 
"  Oh,  my  seat  is  number  80— that's  pamfid  to  look  down  for  a  minute  to- 
all,**  he  r^oined,  smiling  in  his  turn,  gether.     While  I  was  thinking  about 
and  pointing  to  the  number,  which  the  rapidity  and  pleasure  of  our  rate 
glittered  in  brass  letters  immediately  and  mode  of  travelling — 
over  me.  **  Confound  it!**    exclaimed    Q., 

Of  course  I  immediately  surren-  <<{i'A«re*s  my  umbrella?" 

dered  my  seat,  and  took  one  just  op-  Certes  we  were  a  nrecious  pair  of 

posite  to  Q.,  each  of  us  sitting  near  travellers!  Hehadlehitat  the  Swan f 

the  window.     This  matter  settled,  I  I  pointed  significantly  to  mine,  which 

was  getting  out  to  look  about  me  for  I  bad  in  my  hand  \  but  hQ  daahftdm^ 
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triumph  by  sayings  briskly — *'  Your 
wig,  you'll  remember !" 

We  stopped  once  in  about  every 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  at  ''Stations,'* 
in  order  to  give  off  or  take  in  passen- 
gers, as  also  to  let  our  good  Sirocco 
drink — (a  rare  draught,  merry  mon-' 
ster  I  was  his — a  hogshead  at  least !) 
— and  feed,  when  he  snapped  up  se- 
veral sacks  of  coals,  apparently  with 
great  relish.  What  a  digestion  must 
be  his !  Well  may  his  breath  be  hot 
and  his  system  feverish  1  He  general- 
ly panted  a  little  at  starting  and 
stopping,  but  it  soon  passed  off,  and 
he  ran  Uie  remainder  of  his  journey 
without  any  apparent  effort  or  ex- 
haustion. 

The  word  ''explosion"  flitted  of- 
tener  through  my  thoughts,  I  must 
confess,  than  I  could  have  wished,  and 
always  occasioned  a  momentary  tre- 
mor, especially  when  my  fancy  would 
fly  forward  and  image  forth  some  such 
pleasant  paragraph  as — "  Frightful 
Accident  and  Loss  of  Lives  on  the  Li- 
verpool and  Birmingham  Rail-road, 
Sfc, — Boiler  burst,  &c.  &c.  ;  engine- 
man  blown  to  atoms,  his  remains 
falling  at  several  fields*  distance. 
Amongst  the  sufferers,  we  regret  to 
say,  two  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  going 
for  the  first  time  on  the  Northern  Cir- 
cuit, &c. — now  lying  in  an  utterly 
hopeless  ^tate  at  the  Cat  and  Cock- 
chafer, near  Stafford  ;  rejoice  to  add, 
no  fault  to  be  attributed  to  any  one," 
&c.  &c. 

Have  you  never,  my  dear  sir,  expe- 
rienced similar  feelings  ? — or  have  you 
ever  "steajneditf^*  I  would  give  a 
trifle,  if  you  had,  for  your  description 
of  it — of  your  feelings  while  being 
whirled  along  at  such  an  astounding 
speed,  and  in  such  a  novel  manner. 
For  about  twelve  miles  we  went  at  the 
rate  of  at  least  forty  miles  an  hour  I 
To  prove  the  very  great  rapidity  with 
which  we  were  flying  along : — there 
was  not  a  breath  of  air  when  we  start- 
ed from  one  of  the  stations ;  in  a  few 
minutes'  time,  happening  to  put  my 
head  through  the  window  for  a  mo- 
ment, I  seemed  to  encounter  a  hurri- 
cane, and  yet  I  observed  that  the 
small  branches  of  the  trees  near  the 
road-side  did  not  move  in  the  least. 
Q.  sate  lazily  back  in  the  corner  ; 
and  since  he  could  not  put  his  head 
through  the  window  to  try  the  expe- 
riment, in  order  to  show  him  how 
matters  stood^  I  fastened  one  end  of 
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my  pocket-handkerchief  round  my 
finger,  and  put  my  hand  outside — 
when  the  handkerchief  instantly  flew 
and  fluttered  along,  crackling  like  a 
pennant  at  a  mast-head  in  a  strong 
wind.  Indeed,  I  was  very  nearly 
losing  it.  It  was  really  painful  to  the 
eyes  to  look  out  a-head,  the  draught  of 
air  was  so  strong  ;  and,  as  I  observed 
before,  it  was  dizzy  work  to  look 
down  immediately  upon  the  road,  and 
see  the  velocity  with  which  we  passed 
over  it.  Object  after  object — rails, 
posts,  trees,  &c.,  glanced  like  light  as 
we  shot  past  them.  On  one  occasion 
I  had  just  thrust  my  head  out,  when 
something  huge,  black,  tremendous, 
rushed  hissing  close  past  me,  within  a 
few  inches  of  my  face,  and  I  fell  back  in 
my  seat  as  if  I  had  been  shot.  It  was 
another  train  which  was  coming  in 
the  opposite  direction.  After  only  a 
few  moments'  pause,  I  looked  out 
after  it ;  but  I  protest  it  was  almost 
out  of  sight.  At  one  place  there  were 
several  horses  in  a  field  near  the  road, 
all  of  whom,  affrighted  at  our  mon- 
strous appearance,  galloped  off,  ex* 
cept  one,  who  remained  behind,  look- 
ing at  us,  I  could  imagine,  with  a  sad 
air ;  possibly  repeating  to  himself  the 
words  of  our  great  poet — 


.**  O,  fareweU, 


Farewell  the  neighing  steed  ! 
And,  oh  I  you  mortal  engines  I — 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation's  gone  !  ** 

When  we  had  considerably  abated 
our  speed,  I  observed  a  droll  evidence 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  we  were 
still  travelling.  A  good-sized  dog 
suddenly  popped  out  of  a  shed  on  the 
roadside,  and  literally  ran  a  race  with 
us  for  about  two  minutes,  evidently 
as  fast  as  he  could  lay  hb  feet  to  the 
ground  :  but  'twas  in  vain  ;  he  could 
not  keep  abreast  of  the  carriage  op- 
posite to  which  he  had  started;  but 
carriage  after  carriage  quickly  passed 
him,  till  the  whole  train  had  got  a-head 
of  him,  when  ho  stopped — a  mere 
speck  in  the  rapidly-increasing  dis- 
tance. This  is  certainly  quick  work, 
but  why  should  we  not  go  far  quicker  ? 
Why  not  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  ? 
What  is  to  prevent  it,  except  the  in- 
creased danger  arising  from  any  pos- 
sible interruption  or  obstacle,  or  the 
expense  of  increased  wear  and  tear  ? 
I  was  told  that,  not  more  than  a  month 
before,  an  experimental  trip  was  made 
on  the  same  Uno  of  road  by  some  en- 
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gineer,  with  only  one  carriage  attached 
to  the  engine^  and  they  went  seventy 
miles  in  one  hour!  We  had  to  go 
through  a  tunnel  on  reaching  the  con- 
fines of  Lirerpoolf  and  which  passes 
directly  under  the  town.  The  engine 
was  detaehed  from  the  train  on  arriv- 
ing at  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  a 
rope,  or  ropes,  attached  in  its  place — 
but  I  did  not  see  the  process — by 
which  we  were  to  be  drawn  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  tunnel  I  It 
was  dreary  enough  work,  plunged  as 
we  were,  instanter,  out  of  broad  day- 
light into  black  Cimmerian  gloom 

**  Shot  up  from  outward  light, 

To  incorporate  with  gloomy  night."* 

A  lamp  here  and  there  shed  its  pallid, 
circumscribed  light   over   the  damp 
low  sides  and  roof  of  the  tunnel,  which 
is  very  narrow,  and  so  long,  that  if 
you  put  your  head  through  the  win- 
dow you  could  not  see  light  at  either 
extremity — at  least,  only  as  a  kind  of 
speck.     And  there  we  were  labouring 
heavily  along,  not  at  our  former  speed ; 
nothing  being  heard    but    the    dull 
rumbling  noise  of  the  wheels  upon  the 
rails,  and  the  vapours  striking  so  raw 
and  cold,  that  we  were  forced  to  close 
the   window  ;    when  divers  pleasant 
thoughts  crossed  my  mind.     Suppose 
some  accident  should  happen  to  us— 
just  then  !     The  tunnel  fall  in,  and 
bring  half  Liverpool  about  our  ears — 
we  should  not  be  dug  out  in  less  than 
three  years'  time,  if  any  one  had  cu- 
riosity  enough  to  set  about  such  a 
task.     Suppose  some  of  the  queer  in- 
visible mechanism  by  which  we  were 
drawn  along    should    give  way — in 
short,  how  I  hate  tunnels  ;  especially 
tunnels  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length ! 
Hear  this,  and  remember  it,  all  ye 
constructors  of  railroads ;   or  dread 
ye  my  displeasure,  and  also  yours,  re- 
vered Christopher  North.  Right  glad 
vas  1  when,  after  an  eight  minutes* 
incarceration  in  pitch- darkness — and 
six  hours  and  a  halfs  journey  from 
Birmingham — a  much  longer  one  than 
usual — we  emerged  into  the  dear  day- 
light again,  when  the  train  stopped 
at  a  handsome  and  commodious  sta- 
tion,, where  were  numerous  porters 
and  flys  awaiting  our  arrival.      Wo 
got  into  one  of  the  latter,  with  our 
luggage,  in  a  trice — having  to  encoun- 


ter no  pestering  about  gratuities,  &c. 
on  quitting  the  train,  a  circumstance 
which  almost  always  throws  a  dash 
of  unpleasantness  into  the  close  of  a 
stage-coach  journey.  Every  thing 
was  then  as  silent  and  systematic  as 
it  had  been  on  our  starting  at  Birming- 
ham.  We  drove  first  to  the  Adelphi, 
where  1  jumped  out  to  enquire  about 
my  wig ;  and— joy  indeed !— soon  had 
in  my  hands  such  a  little  parcel  as  I 
desired — plainly  my  wig-box,  most 
"  carefully  packed/*  The  direction 
was  in  my  good  wife's  handwriting — 

"  distinct'*  enough,  in  all  conscience 

my  name  being  in  letters  more  than 
half  an  inch  in  length,  and  elaborately 
painted  (as  we  called  it  at  school),  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  obliteration 
or  mistake.  We  tlien  drove  to  the 
office  of  a  merchant,  a  friend  of  Q.'s, 
who  had  most  good-naturedly  hunted 
out  excellent  lodgings  for  us  in  a  very 
pleasant  part  of  the  town  —  Mount 
Pleasant — and  whither  we  went  im- 
mediately, passing  in  our  way  tho 
Judges*  procession — with  scarlet-coat- 
ed javelin- men,  mounted  and  on  foot,, 
and  a  band  of  music  ;  a  show  which 
I  am  glad  to  find  has  just  escaped 
abolition  at  the  hands  of  some  small 
Radical  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
owing  to  the  interference  of  the  At- 
torney- General. 

Well,  then,  here  were  Q.  and  I  at 
Liverpool.  But  a  truce  with  all  ge- 
neral reflections.  After  surveying 
our  spacious  and  convenient  apart- 
ments, we  ordered  dinner  at  six  o'clock, 
and  then  set  out  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  our  future  movements  of  any 
friend  we  might  chance  to  meet.  One 
of  them  soon  put  us  in  the  way  of 
duly  indicating  our  arrival,  t.  e,  set- 
ting down  our  names  and  address  in 
the  Bar  list  at  the  Adelphi  hotel,  where 
the  Bar  dined  together  daily.  This, 
of  course,  we  did  at  once ;  and  then 
walked  about  the  town  a  little  to  view 
the  scene  of  our  speedy  triumphs ! 
Liverpool  is  a  far  larger  town  than  I 
had  imagined,  even  laying  aside  the 
most  important  part  of  it — the  ship- 
ping, which  we  did  not  ^ee  on  that 
day.  We  were  very  much  struck  with 
the  size  and  style  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  especially  with  the 
truly  noble  monument  to  Nelson,  in 


*  Samson  Agonistes,  160,  161. 
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the  Bquaie  at  the  back  of  the  Town- 
hall.  But  why  should  I  mention  more 
about  a  town  which,  though  quite  new 
to  me,  you  and  most  of  your  readers 
must  be  familiar  with  ?  I  am  no  sight* 
seer,  bein^  indolent  and  incurious  about 
tnoh  matters;  so  that  I  am  neither 
disposed  nor  able  to  say  more  about 
the  town  of  Liverpool  in  general,  ex- 
cept that  almost  all  the  chief  people, 
bless  them !  are  Tories  good  and  true, 
and  gloriously  carried  both  members 
at  the  last  election.  On  our  way  back 
to  our  lodgings  we  passed  the  church 
— St  George's — where  the  Assize  ser- 
mon was  being  preached  by  a  grey- 
headed  clergyman,  in  the  midst  of  a 
])retty  crowded  audience.  The  only 
Judge  prvsont  (Mr  Justice  Coleridge 
having  not  yet  arrived  from  the  last 
Circuit  town)  was  Mr  Justice  Pattison, 
who  sat  in  liis  robes,  under  the  grave 
indoctrination  of  the  reverend  teacher, 
with  an  air  most  attentive  and  devout, 
as  did  also  a  few  of  my  brethren  whom 
I  observed  there.  After  dinner,  Q. 
and  1  were  persuaded  to  go  to  the  As- 
sise ball :  he,  being  a  gay  bachelor, 
enjoyed  it ;  but  I,  being  a  grave  Be- 
nedict, coidd  scarcely  keep  my  eyes 
open— 

**  at  my  sad  age,  such  sights 

The  eye  looks  heavily  on ;   the  graceful 

dance 
And  jocund  song,  the  foot  responsive  rouse 

not. 
Nor  the  ear  delight,  as  they  have  done.*' 

The  next  morning,  about  ten  o^clock, 
we  made  our  appearance  in  court. 
Whether  or  not  the  Judge  bowed,  and 
the  whole  Bar  rose  to  receive  us,  as 
we  entered,  are  matters  which  my 
modesty  will  not  let  me  enter  into ; 
nor  doth  it  particularly  signify  to  state, 
just  at  present,  how  many  briefs  were 
eagerly  thrust  into  our  hands  by 
clients  whose  anxious  faces  brightened 
when  they  saw  ours — for  even  as  iron 
skarpentth  iron,  so  doth  the  counte- 
nance of  a  counsel  his  client  I  I  may 
as  well,  however,  intimate  that  I  dis- 
covered that  there  were  several  re- 
spectable bankers  in  the  town  with 
whom  any  amount  of  fees  might  be 
safely  deposited,  and  duly  transmitted 
to  London. 

^  Mr  Justice  Pattison,  a  patient,  mer- 
ciful, and  very  learned  judge,  presi- 
ded in  the  criminal  court,  the  ftrst  in 
which  we  made  our  appearance.  We 
soon  dropped  into  the  little  circle  of 
<*old  familiar  faces,**-M>ar  brethren 


**  of  the  long  robe,* — ^nodding  and  smil- 
ing at  us,  and  which  conld  almost  havs 
persuaded  one  that  one  was  in  one 
of  the  courts   at    Westminster!    A 
hulking,  beetle-browed  Lancashire  fd- 
low  stood  at  the  bar  on  an  indictment 
for  manslaughter,  by  driving  carelos- 
ly  over  some  one  and  killing  him; 
but  he  was  acquitted,  after  a  very  doll 
and  somewhat  lengthened  trial.    The 
next  was  a  case  of  bigamy.     Thepri^ 
soner  was  a  short  young  man  of  about 
five-and-twenty ;    of  so  very    mean 
and  insignificant  an  appearance,  that 
I  wondered  how  he  could  ever  have 
persuaded  one  woman  to  marry  him— 
to  say  nothing  of  two  !     He  had  light 
close-cut  hair,  just  like  pig*s  bristles 
in  colour  and  coarseness,  scma  eye- 
brows, beard,  or  whiskers ;  with  sharp 
grey  eyes,  that  peered  about  him  anx- 
iously from  out  of  two  rather  large 
sockets.     He  stood  very  patiently  io 
the  dock,  with  a  kind  of  quaint  com- 
posure,   his    hands  disposed   behind 
him,  under  the  tails  of  a  decent  blue 
coat,  while  the  clearest  case  in  the 
world  was  being  proved  against  htm. 
When  called  on  for  his  defence  he 
gave  a  qiuet  hem !  and  in  a  calm,  busi- 
ness-like  way,  with  much  self-pos- 
session and  infinite  quaintness,  ddi- 
vered  himself  thus : — 

'<  Hem! — Sir,  my  Lord,  and  vou 
gentlemen  there,**  (the  jury)  "  this  is  ' 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  thing,  you 
see.  I  tuk  a  fancy  to  Sally — tliat's 
my  first  wife — ^*cause  she  and  me  wss 
workers  i'  the  same  factory,  and  she 
did  seem  then  a  good  girl,  and  likely 
to  make  me  a  good  woife.  So  I  savs 
to  her  one  day — says  I,  Sally,  wilVt 
ha*  me  for  thy  husband  UP  111  tak  thee 
for  my  woife  ?  Yea,  says  she,  I  will 
— so  we  kip  coompany  for  some  toime, 
an*  I  giv  her  money  and  things,  yo 
see,  to  mak  her  loike  me  moore  and 
moore — and  I  thowt  she  did;  so  we 
got  married  to  each  other.  Well*'  (with 
this  word,  uttered  with  a  kind  of  sigh, 
he  commenced  almost  every  sentence), 
**  well,  you  see,  sir,  I  got  married,  u 
I  said,  and  we  got  on  well  enough  for 
about  a  month,  when  one  day,  what 
d'ye  think,  gentlemen?  I  coomed 
hoam  fro*  my  work,  and  behold  Sally 
was  gone.  I  wonder  what's  this,  says 
I ;  and,  putting  together  a  few  things 
as  Sal  had  said  to  me  now  an'  then, 
you  may  depend  on*t,  says  1  to  rov- 
self,  Sal  is  gone  whoam  to  her  awld 
faitber  an'  mither  (they  lived  ten  miles 
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oir«  air)  ;  for  she  was  very  p*tic'lar  fond 
o'  them ;  fonder  nor  she  were  o*  tne 
a  doin*d  deal ;  an'  she'd  often  said  to 
niey  Tummasy  faither  an*  mither  must 
ooom  an*  lire  wi'  us.  But  I  said  na ; 
if  l*Te  married  thee,  Sa],  I  han*t  mar- 
ried all  thj  family ;  which  was  the 
tnithy  gendemeo»  an*  every  one  of 
yon  would  ha*  said  the  same.  Well> 
a  p'iic*lar  friend  o*  mine  and  me  talk- 
ed the  thing  over  together;  and  he 
says  to  moy  '  Tummas,*  says  he^  *  Td 
go  artcr  Sa]»  and  bring  her  wlioam 
again ;  for  if  thee*s  married  a  woife« 
thee'sa  reet  to  ha'  her  lire  wi'  thee»  and 
I  thowt  the  same.*' 

"To  be  sure  you  had — you  were 
quite  rights'*  interposed  the  Judge^ 
who  seemed  listening  to  his  statement 
with  some  interest ;  **  go  on.*' 

<'  Well,  I  set  off  directly,  an'  walked 
the  whool  way  theere  and  back,  wi' 
only  tenpence  i*  my  pocket,  and  toir- 
ed  and  hoongry  I  wer,  I  reckon,  when 
I  coamed  whoam  again.    Well,  I  saw 
Sally,  sure  enough ;  and  I  says  to 
her,  in  a  very  proper  way,  *  Sally,  is 
this  good  o*  thee  ?  Arn't  thee  my  la- 
ful  wmfe  ?  And  an't  I  a  reet  to  lia' 
thee  ?• — *  Na,  na,'  says  she,  *  I  won't 
coom  back,  without  faither  and  mi- 
ther coom  wi*  me,' — an*  she  stuck  to 
this,  an*  we'd  a  good  deal  o'  talk 
about  the  matter,  an*  she  abused  me, 
and  so  did  t*  ould  ones,  and  they  said 
I  might  go  back,  for  Sal  shouldn't  go 
wi*  me  unless  all  went  togither,  an' 
lived  loving- loike  togither.    1  wam*t 
going  to  do  this  neither,  any  how  ; 
•o  I  went  whoam  without  her,  an*  did 
tty  work  as  usual.    Well,  howsever, 
in  a  week*s  toime  Sally  coom'd  back, 
and  I  thowt  she*d  thowt  better  on*t, 
■n*  iras  going  to  live  comfortable  and 
proper-loike  wi*  me.    Well,  she  were 
a  reet  loving  wi'  me  for  some  toime, 
when  one  day,  to  be  sure,  I  found 
^*d  pawned  and  sold  a'  ray  things, 
an*  gone  off  wi't  money  to  t*  ould  ones 
agm       ■»■ 

**  Theer't  leelng,  Tummas  I-4heer't 
lering,  an*  thee  knows  it,**  suddenly 
sqnaUed  out  a  female  Voice  from  the 
further  end  of  the  court.  **  Pm  thy 
laful  woife,  an'  I've  got  the  *tiflcato 
of  our  marriage  with  me  here,  thou 
leer  I" 

She  was  soon  silenced,  and  the  pri- 
soner calmly  proceeded  :— 

"  But  Sally  coom'd  back  again  when 
the  money  wer  all  gone,  and  what  a 
loife  she  did  lead  me,  to  be  sure !  She 


took  to  drink,  and  sold  all  my  things 
to  get  it,  even  a  noice  silver  watch, 
that  had  been  giv  me  by  my  faither 
—all  went  for  drink.  She  went  on 
i'  this'ns  for  about  a  year,  gentlemen, 
aud  I  got  toired  o'  my  loife.  Some- 
times she'd  come  an*  live  wi'  me,  and 
sometimes  not;  I  do'ant  say  Sally 
kep  coompany  wi'  other  men,  but  she 
wor  no  coompany  to  me.  Well,  at 
last  I  says  to  her— <  Sally,  wil't  a  live 
wi'  me  loike  a  wife  should,  or  wil't  a 
not  ?'  '  Na,'  says  she,  snapping  her 
finger.  *  Well  then,'  says  I,  *  coome 
before  a  magistrate,  and  let's  get  part- 
ed in  a  lawful  way.' " 

"  Get  parted  in  a  lawful  tvay ! 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?"  inter- 
posed the  Judge,  with  a  kind  of  stem 
curiosity. 

"  Get  divoorcedj  sir,  aocordin'  to 
la.*' 

Mr  Justice  Pattison  leaned  back, 
with  an  air  of  mingled  surprise  and 
pity. 

"  Wellj"  added  the  prisoner,  after 
a  short  pause, "  Sally  wouldn't  do  one 
thing  nor  t*other— she'd  neither  livo 
wi'  me  nor  stop  away  —  leastwise, 
whenever  she  did,  it  were  only  for 
mischief,  to  pawn  and  sell  my  goods, 
d'ye  see.  So  at  length  1  says  to  her 
— '  Sally,  since  thee  won't  part  law- 
fully from  me,  I've  done  wi'  thee,  an' 
i'//part  wi'  the€;  and  since  thee  doen't 
know  what  a  good  husband  is,  I  know 
them  that  does,  an'  PU  give  thee  leave, 
once  for  all,  to  go  to  thy  awld  faither 
and  mither — an'  marry  'em,  If  thee 
loik'st — but  Tpe  done  wi'  thee.  Well, 
I  went  and  tould  all  this  to  my  pre- 
sent woife." 

**  Your  present  wife !  She  isn't 
your  wife,"  interrupted  the  Judge. 

*'  And  I  said  to  her,"  continued  the 
prisoner,  *'  will  thee  object  to  marry 
me^  an'  live  wi'  me,  and  be  a  good 
woifo  ?  And  she  didn't  say  me  nay  ; 
so  we  got  married,  an*  We've  lived 
very  different- wise  to  Sally  and  me* 
So  1  thowt  Pd  a  reet  to  do  it ;  and 
this  seeond  womao*s  my  woife ;  and 
Sally  isn't  my  w^oife  any  longer,  an' 
that's  the  truth  o'  the  whole  matter, 
and  I've  got  nothing  more  to  say,  gen- 
tlemen.*' 

All  this  had  been  said  in  a  firm, 
earnest,  respectful  tone  and  manner, 
which  satisfied  me  that  the  prisoner 
had  been  telling  the  truth ;  and  if  so, 
he  was,  indeed,  to  be  pitied,  if  it 
were  all  false,  then  he  BMiat  be  •  okver 
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scamp  to  have  been  able  to  keep  up 
such  a  plausible  con&btcncy — such  a 
vraisemblante  air — throughout.  Some 
letter  was  handed  up  to  the  Judge  in 
favour  of  the  character  of  the   first 

# 

wife,  whom  it  represented  to  be  a  so- 
ber and  industrious  woman.  It  was 
also  admitted  that  the  prisoner  had 
fairly  told  the  woman  whom  he  had 
last  married  all  that  he  had  represent- 
ed himself  as  having  told  her.  The 
Judge^  having  made  some  just  remarks 
upon  the  deplorable  ignorance  on  the 
siubject  of  marriage  and  divorce  which 
seemed  to  be  evinced  by  the  prisoner, 
and  which  he  sincerely  hoped  were 
not  prevalent  notions  in  those  parts, 
instructed  the  jury  that  their  verdict 
must  of  course  be  guilty ,  as  the  pri- 
soner had  confessed  all  that  he  stood 
charged  with.  He  was  immediately, 
therefore,  found  guilty.  The  Judge 
pointed  out  to  him  fully  and  distinctly 
the  heinous  nature  of  the  offence  of 
bigamy,  and  the  utter  absurdity  of  his 
notions  respecting  the  relation  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  mode  of  dissolving  it. 
He  might  be  transported  for  what  he 
had  done  ;  but  as  he  seemed  to  have 
acted  ignorantly,  and  had,  especially, 
frankly  told  the  woman  whom  he 
called  his  second  wife  of  the  fact  that 
his  first  wife  was  living,  and  as  he  had 
already  suffered  several  months*  im- 
prisonment since  his  committal  to 
gaol,  his  Lordship  thought  the  ends  of 
justice  would  be  answered  by  the  in- 
iliction  of  a  lenient  sentence — that  of 
six  weeks'  further  imprisonment.  He 
was  then  removed  from  the  dock. 

Nothing  further,  of  interest,  I  un- 
derstood, would  transpire  in  the  court 
that  day;  so  I  went  into  the  civil 
court,  where  Mr  Justice  Coleridge 
presided.  Here  you  might  listen  to 
very  different  matters — a  painfully  in- 
teresting dispute,  for  instance,  be- 
tween a  landlord  and  his  tenant  as  to 
which  of  them  was  entitled  to  an  old 
rusty  padlock;  or  whether  a  brass 
farthing,  which  had  been  discovered 
between  the  boards  of  the  floor,  be- 
longed to  the  heir  of  the  reversioner. 


as  having  been  annexed  to  the  free- 
hold, or  to  the  administrator  of  the  de- 
ceased tenant,  or  to  a  creditor  of  his, 
who  held  a  bill  of  sale  of  all  his  goods, 
chattels,  and  effects — or  to  the  vendee 
of  the  sheriff  who  had  seized  it  under 
dififa  ! — Whether  little  sweeps  were 
distrainable  for  the  rent  due  from  the 
master  chimney-sweeper  ;*  and  if  so, 
who  was  to  feed  them  while  they  were 
in  custodia  legis  ;t  and  whether  it  was 
a  conversion  of  them,  for  the  distrain- 
er to  set  any  of  them  about  sweeping 
a  chimney  of  bis  own  \X  or  whether,  in 
such  a  case,  their  master,  the  tenant, 
being  entitled  to  their  earnings,  ought 
to  sue  for  them,  in  case,  or  assumpsit ; 
or,  if  the  little  sweeps  should  be  sold 
towards  satisfaction  of  the  rent,  and  if 
one  of  them  should  not  go  away  with 
the  vendee,  whether  the  latter  could 
justify  an  assault  iu  compelling  him  ; 
who  was  entitled  to  the  clothes  of  one 
of  the  little  sweeps,  if  he  should  die 
while  under  distress — and  who  would 
be  bound  to  bury  him ! — Who  was  en- 
titled to  a  small  slip  of  land  which  it 
was  impossible  that  any  one  could  use, 
— and  other  the  like  grave  and  impor- 
tant matters.  But  as  I  heard  enough 
of  them  in  town,  1  did  not  see  any  par- 
ticular reason  for  waiting  to  see  them 
dealt  with  on  that  particular  occasion, 
especially  as  I  happened  to  have  no 
retainers  in  any  of  the  above  interest- 
ing causes.  So,  about  three  oVlock, 
I  went  to  see  the  Docks,  and  also  to 
bathe  in  the  Baths,  erected  by  the  late 
corporation,  on  the  quay.  The  former 
were  a  wonderful  object !  Dock  after 
dock,  of  very  large  size,  of  most  com- 
plete construction,  was  crammed  with 
ships  of  all  sorts,  sizes,  and  countries, 
so  closely  packed,  that  the  only  won- 
der was — 

"  how  the  d— 1  they  got  there  1" 
— or  were  to  get  out  again.  It  was 
certainly  a  proud  and  splendid  spec- 
tacle for  the  eye  of  an  Englishman. 
What  an  idea  it  gave  one  of  our  com- 
mercial greatness  1   What  order  and 

system  were  evident  every  where  I 

An  hour  had  passed  away  before  we 


*  See  all  the  authorities,  as  to  the  power  to  distrain  cats,  parrots,  monkeys,  rabbits, 
and  canaries,  coUected  in  WoodfalVM  Landlord  and  Tenant,  p.  316  (2d  ed.) 

t  See  now  sUt.  5  and  6  WiU.  IV.  c.  59,  §  4,  requiring  parUe»  impounding  catUe 
to  provide  sufficient  food  for  them. 

X  A  man  shall  not  abuse  a  distress — Com.  Dig.  Dutreu  (D.  6.)  So  a  man  cannot 
work  cattle  distrained,  1  L€oh,  220 ;  and  see  the  late  case  of  Scott  v.  Ntwinaton.  1 
Mor.  and  JRobimon,  252. 
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seemed  to  have  seen  above  a  fourth  of 
the  shipping  ;  so  I  hurried  back  to  the 
quaj,  to  bathe  in  the  cold  salt-water 
bath  before  going  to  dinner.     There 
were  five  or  six  steam-boats  hissing 
and  sputtering  alongside  in  the  Mer- 
sey, as  if  furious  at  the  violent  wind^ 
which     curiously    intermingled    the 
smoke  and  steam  ;  there  was  also  a 
mo2»t  horrid  squeaking  of  pigs,  great 
and  small,  in  the  act, — gentio  suffer- 
ers ! — of  being  landed,  on  their  ar- 
rival from  Ireland.     There  was  also  a 
bronzed  Italian  woman,  accompany- 
ing herself  on  the  guitar,  on  board  of 
one  of  the  steamers  preparing  to  cross 
the  water ;  and  it  was  droll  to  see  the 
indignant  air  with  which  she  occasion- 
ally turned  towards  the  quarter  whence 
proceeded  the  concord  of  sweet  sounds 
that  drowned  her  own,  and  rendered 
her  singing  a  matter  of  mere  dumb 
show.     On  enquiring  at  the  baths,  I 
was  vexed  to  find  the  large  swimming 
bath  under  repair.     The  only  one  at 
my  service  was  one  little  more  than 
six  feet  square,  and  which  it  required 
some  courage  and  caution  to  plunge 
into,   for  fear  of  breaking  my  head 
against  any  of  the  sides.     Neverthe- 
less, I  bathed  in  it  almost  every  day 
that  I  was  in  the  town.     On  return- 
ing to  my  lodgings,    I  saw  a  little 
crowd  collected  round  a  low  doorway 
in  the  church-wall,  near  the  river, 
which  I  found,  on  enquiry,  to  be  a  dead- 
house,  where  were  placed  the  bodies 
of  those  who  had  been  found  drown- 
ed, or  liad  otherwise  met  an   unex> 
plained  death.     There  had  been  just 
placed  in  it  the  body  of  a  man  who 
had  been,  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore, taken  out  of  the  water.   Whether 
bis  death  had  been  wilful,  or  acciden- 
tal, was  unknown  ;   but  there,  poor 
soul !  he  lay,  in  a  large  common  black 
shell,  his  silk  handkerchief  spread  over 
his  face,  and  his  hat,  apparently  a  new 
one,  with  hb  gloves  in  it,  placed  upon 
his  breast.     He  was  dressed  very  re- 
spectably— in  a  blue  body-coat,  light 
waistcoat,  black  trowsers,  and  Wel- 
Ibgton  boots ;  and,  as  far  as  we  could 
coDjecture,  he  seemed  of  middle  age. 
What  a  miserable  object  he  looked  I 
thus,  in  the  garb  of  the  living,  en- 
closed in  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the 
dead  I  Who  was.  he  ?    What  friends 
and  relatives  were  suddenly  bereaved 
— what  wife   and  children  were  at 
that  moment  unconscious  widow  and 
orphans?  expecting  him  home,  per- 


haps, as  usual — wondering,  it  might 
be,  that  he  kept  the  family  meal  so 
long  waiting — or  perhaps  the  dismal, 
dismaying  tidings  were  being  at  that 
moment  communicated —  I  hurried 
away! 

The  whole  of  the  Bar  dined  together 
that  evening  at  the  Adclphi — and  a 
grand  muster  we  made  ;  it  would  have 
rejoiced  the  cockles  of  your  old  heart 
to  see  us.  But  do  you  think,  my  dear 
sir,  that,  with  all  my  communicative- 
ness, I  am  going  to  describe  that  din- 
ner ?  What !  divulge  the  sacred  mys- 
teries of  the  Grand  Court?  The 
secrecy  of  a  freemason  must  be  a  joke 
to  that  which  is  implicitly  imposed 
upon  me  and  every  member  of  the 
Northern  Circuit  with  reference  to 
that  same  Grand  Court ;  and  if  the 
unhallowed  curiosity  and  cupidity  of 
her  Majesty's  present  misleaders  [I 
like  to  call  people  and  things  by  their 
true  names]  should  really,  as  is  ru- 
moured, be  prompting  them  to  send  a 
commission  of  enquiry  into  the  mys- 
teries, customs,  and  revenues  of  the 
Northern  Circuit,  and  its  Grand  Court 
— let  those  who  may  be  selected  for 
such  an  office — poor  devils ! — look  to 
it ;  they  will  never  be  commissioners 
again — at  least  on  this  side  the  grave! 
— A  glorious  body  of  Tories,  by  the 
way,  is  the  Northern  Circuit!  On 
making  minute  enquiries,  there  are 
certainly  to  be  discovered  a  few  who 
fancy  themselves  of  opposite  opinions 
— it  may  be  that  they  do  it  to  prevent 
the  wearisomeness  of  a  circuit  unani- 
mous in  politics ;  or  they  may  have 
really  persuaded  themselves  that 
Whig  and  Radical  opinions  are  tho 
best  to  live  by  ;  if  so,  they  are  never- 
theless very  quiet  and  inoffensive  peo- 
ple, and  we  do  not  interfere  with 
them ! ! 


Can  an  observer  of  human  nature 
have  a  richer  field  laid  before  him  than 
a  Court  of  Criminal  Justice  ?  Amongst 
mankind  there  is  nothing  so  solemn 
and  affecting  as — startling  adumbra- 
tion ofhereafierl — man  sitting  in  judg- 
ment upon  his  fellow  man,  searching, 
as  far  as  his  means  will  allow  him, 
into  the  hidden  springs  of  action,  pro- 
tecting innocence  from  the  imputation 
and  consequences  of  guilt,  detecting 
and  indicting  proportionate  punish-  ' 
ment  upon  guilt,  even  to  the  taking 
away  of  life  itself  I  There,  at  the 
bar-^all  eyes  anxiously  settled  upon 
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him— stands,  in  terrified  or  sullen 
sUeace,  an  individual  whose  conduct 
in  a  particular  transaction  is  the  sub- 
ject of  enquiry ;  who  knows,  and  pro- 
bably alone,  among  men,  knows  that 
he  is  guilty  of  the  crime  with  which 
he  stands  charged;  one  word  from 
whose  damp  and  rigid  lips  would  in- 
stantly clear  up  the  whole  mystery, 
Bupply  the  essential  link  of  evidence, 
throw  light  on  the  darkest  train  of 
circumstances,  and  reconcile  the  most 
discrepant  and  inconsistent  facts.  He 
stands  cold  and  benumbed  within  the 
panoply  of  legal  protection  against 
self-crimination — knowing  that  not  a 
sign  or  a  syllable  can  be  extorted  from 
him.  His  heart,  nevertheless,  sud- 
denly shrinks — the  blood  deserts,  for 
a  moment,  his  flushed  cheek — as  his 
guilty  soul  feels  that  his  pursuers  are 
pressing,  though  in  the  dark,  closer 
and  closer  upon  the  truth  of  the  trans- 
action 1  He  is,  perhaps,  inwardly 
cursing  himself  for  his  folly  in  having 
•aid  or  done,  or  omitted  to  do,  some- 
thing while  about  the  perpetration  of 
his  crime,  which  his  accusers  have  got 
hold  of,  and  are  pressing  home  upon 
him,  and  upon  his  jury,  with  dreadful 
strength  of  inference  and  conclusion. 
And  there  is  his  judge,  well  versed  in 
•uch  enquiries— tlie  occasional  glance 
of  whose  practised  eye,  which  ho  feeis 
upon  him,  shoots  a  thrill  of  terror 
into  his  soul,  for  he  knows  that  he  has 
found  Aim  out,  and  that  a  few  words 
of  his  will  presently  clear  away  the 
previous  doubt  and  uncertainty  that 
may  be  felt  by  the  jury,  who,  cliarged 
with  the  issues  of  life  and  death,  will 
soon  utter  the  fearful  word-* 

'*  That   summoni  him   to   heaven  or  to 
hell  I" 

Such  is  an  imperfect  expression  of  the 
thoughts  which  were  passing  through 
my  mind  when,  one  morning,  a  little 
after  nine  o'clock,  I  entered  the  Crown 
Court,  wldch  was  crowded  to  suffoca- 
tion ;  bnt  the  only  sound  that  met  my 
ear  was  the  voice  of  counsel  stating 
to  the  jury  the  facts  of  a  frightful 
case  of  murder,  while  he  pointed,  as 
he  went  on,  in  illnstratlon  of  his  state- 
ment, to  an  elaborate  model  of  the 
premises  where  the  alleged  crime  had 
been  perpetrated.  At  the  bar  stood 
he  whose  life  depended  on  the  issue  of 
that  day*s  enquiry.  lie  was  a  young 
man  of  apparently  fdnr-aBd-twenty 
years  of  age,  of  aTerag«  height  and 


build,  with    light  hair,   rather  pro- 
tuberant cheek-bones  and  upper- lip. 
His  countenance  woro  anair  of  mingled 
Bulienucss  and  anxiety,  but  its  geuural 
expression  and   character  would  not 
have  led  me  to  imagine  1dm  capable 
of  committing  such  crimes  as  he  was 
charged  Vith.     I  knew  a  member  of 
Parliament  whose  countenance  is  the 
exact  counterpart  of  the  culprit's.  He 
was  dressed  respectably,  in  a  blue  bod  v- 
coat,  with  brass  buttons,  a  black  stock, 
Valentia  waistcoat,  which  was  very 
open,  displaying  a  full  plaited  shirt- 
front.     He  stood  at  about  a  foot*s  dis- 
tance from   the   front  of  the    dock, 
holding  a  coloured  silk  pocket-handker- 
chief between  his  closed  hands,  from 
which  he  sometimes  slowly  wiped  the 
perspiration — a  posture  which  he  ne- 
ver varied  during  the  whole  time  of 
his  trial.     He  seemed  a  young  man  of 
slow  and  dull  feelings,  which  conse- 
quently he  had  little  difficulty  in  con- 
trolling.     He  never  raised  hb  eyes 
towards  the  jury,  judge,  or  witnesses, 
and  only  once  or  twice  evinced  any 
emotion ;     drawing    a    long    heavy 
breath,  and  his  cheek  fiusliing,  as  one 
or  two  of  the  most  striking  points  of 
the  evidence  made  their  appearance — 
to  him  probably  unexpectedly.     His 
name  was  Hill ;  and  ho  stood  charged 
with  having  committed  the  threefold 
crime  of  murder,  rape,  and  robbery, 
upon  the  person  of  an  elderly  female, 
one  Betty  Minshull,  at  Warrington, 
under  circumstances,  many  of  them 
unfit  for  detail — all  of  them  of  horrid 
atrocity.      One's  flesh  crept  as  one 
looked  at  the  man  standing  so  near  us, 
and  supposed  him  capable  of  commit- 
ting some  of  the  acts  with  which  he 
was  charged.     The  evidence  against 
him  was  entirely  circumstantial.     One 
of  the  witnesses  proved  an  admission 
to  him,  by  the  prisoner,  of  his  having 
committed  two  of  the  three  ofl'ences  of 
which  he  was  accused ;   and  it  was 
when  this  was  being  deposed  to  that 
his  cheeks  suddenly  flushed  all  over. 
He  had,  probably,  till  that  moment, 
forgotten  having  made  such  a  danming 
acknowledgment. 

Betty  MinshuU  was,  if  I  recollect 
rightly,  the  landlady  of  a  small  public 
house,  in  one  of  the  outhouses  of 
which  her  body  had  been  found  early 
one  morning— -death  having  been  ef- 
fected by  strangulation.  It  was  prov- 
ed that,  late  on  the  preceding  night, 
the  prisoner  had  been  at  the  public- 
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house ;  that  he  was  the  last  of  the  **  Do  3rou  mean  to  say,  sir/'  sternly 

few  Yisiters  who  had  then  heen  there;    interposed    Mr    Justice    Pattison 

and    that    she  had,  ^ood-naturedly,  turning  towards  him,  *'  that  you  pre- 

ffiwen  him  a  glass  of  ale  which  stood  sumed  to  examine  the  prisoner  at  the 

on  the  tahle  just  as  he  was  going,  bar  as  soon  as  he  came  into  your 

Shortly  afterwards  a  woman  living  custody  ?" 

in  one  of  the  adjoining  houses  heaid  **  Yes,  my  Lord,  I  did,*'  he  replied, 

Ti€)lent    screams  issuing    from    that  with  a  confident  air,  *'  and  can  state 

quarter  of  the  premises  in  question  exactly ".i— 

where  the  body  had  been  discovered.  ''  Then  let  me  tell  you,  sir,"  inter- 
They  were  at  first  loud  and  violent,  rupted  Mr  Justice  Pattison,  with  an 
hot  became  gradually  fainter  till  indignant  air,  "  that  you  have  act- 
tkey  ceased.  Though  these  sounds  ed  with  the  highest  impropriety,  con- 
had  surprised  the  witness,  they  had    trary  to  the  law  of  the  land and 

not  sufficiently  alarmed  her  to  induce  have  taken  a  shameful  advantage  of 

her  to  suspect  any  thing  so  serious  as  your  situation.    How  dared  you  to  do 

turned  out  to  have  taken  place  \  10  so,  sir  ?     Pray  ii  this  a  practice  of 

she   did  not  rise   from  bed  to   en-  yours?" 

quire  about  them.     On  the  morning  "  Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is,"  replied  the 

of  that  day  the  prisoner  had  met  a  witness,  doggedly,  but  with  a  sadJy 

nun  whom  he  knew,  and  whom,  with  crest-falien  air. 

a  strange  and  fatal  communicative-  **  Then  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  I  have 

Bess,  he  told  a  part  of  what  he  had  a  very  great  mind  to  cause  you  to  be 

been  doing ;  that  he  **  had  been  hav-  dismissed  immediately  from  a  situation 

ing  a  i€ark  with    Betty  Minshull'* —  which  you  don*t  know  the  duties  of. 

and  bad  left  her  asleep,  having  first  You  have  been  guilty  of  misconduct 

taken  out  of  her  pocket  some  money,  in  your  office,  sir.  You  ought  to  know 

a  knife,  and  a  snuff-box  ;  that  he  had  that  thelawgivesyou  no  authority  what- 

thrown  the  last  article  into  a  mill-  ever  to  ask  a  single  question  of  any 

pond  in  the   neighbourhood  of  the  prisoner  committed  to  your  custody, 

spot  where  they  were  then  standing,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  whether  ho 

It  was  subsequently  searched,  on  sus-  is  guilty  of  what  he  is  charged  with. 

picion  being  excited  against   Hill —  God  forbid,  indeed,  that  persons  of 

and  discovered  Iving  at  the  bottom,  your  description  should  ever  have  such 

The  knile  he  had  given  away.     Both  a  power.     Your  duty  is  to  keep  them 

of  diem  were  produced  in  Court,  and  safely,  and  not  to  abuse  your  power  by 

clearly  identified  by  one  or  two  of  worrying  them  into  confession,  and  ex- 

the  relatives  of  the  unfortunate  de-  torting  from  their  fears  matter  which 

ceased  as  having  been  her  property,  you  may  afterwards  come  here,  as  you 

The    prisoner   evinced    no    emotion  do  this  day,  to  swear  to  against  them. 

when  they  were  handed  about,  with  If  a  prisoner  volunteers  a  confession,  a 

serious  scrutiny,  between  the  Judge,  statement,  you  may  hear  it,  and  after- 

the  jury,  the  witnesses,  and  the  Bar.  wards  state  it  here  ;  but  at  your  peril 

His  demeaiiottr  throughout  appeared  ever  again  presume  to  continue  your 

to  BM9  that  of   a   man    consciously  present  cruel  and  oppressive  practice ! 

guHty,  and  deserted  by  hope.     One  Do  you  hear  me,  sir  ?"   he  sternly 

of  the  witnesses  was  the  head-con-  added,  observing  the  sullen  conceited 

stablci  or  keeper  of  the  house  of  cor-  air  with  which  the  fdlow  listened  to 

rection — librget which — at  Warring-  the  merited  and  dignified  rebuke  in- 

ton ;  and  he  spoke  to  a  most  import-  flicted  upon  him. 

ant  exanlnatloB  by  himself  of  the  **  Oh,  yes,  my  Lord.**     The  tone 

prisoner,  when  first  brought  into  his  and  air  in  which  this  was  said  did  net 

custody.       The    prisoner*s    counsel  escape  the  Judge. 

haring  elicited  the  IWct  that  the  wit-  <*  I  am  by  no  means  sure,*'  added 

Bess — a  huge,  bravmy,  overi)earing.  his  Lordship,  *'  that  I  shall  not  even 

looking  fellow— had  conceived  himself  yet  feel  it  my  duty  to  recommend 

entitled  to  examine  the  prfsoner,  with  your  disodssal  from  your  present  si- 

a  shew  of  authority  lor  doing  so>  and  tuation.'* 

closely  and  sternly — and  wow  came  to  **  Then  I  hope,  my  Lord,  you  will 

state  the  results,  most  important  and  not  allow  this  examination  to  be  given 

even  dedsive^  of  the  answers  so  wrung  in  evMence  ?**  enquired  the  prisoner's 

frem  the  prlsonery—  counsel.  TheprisoMer*sheaYy,gloomy 
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vye  was  liftod  for  an  instant  anxiously 
upon  the  Judge^  on  this  question  being 
asked ;  but  his  Lordship,  after  repeat- 
ing his  opinion  of  the  improper  man- 
ner in  which  the  evidence  had  been 
obtained,  observed,  with  a  manifest 
reluctance  to  such  use  of  evidence  so 
unfairly  obtained — "  Why,  yes, — 
they  are,  nevertheless,  admissions  of  the 
prisoner,  and  I  do  not  think  myself 
warranted  in  altogether  excluding 
them ;  but  I  shall  take  care  to  remark 
upon  them  to  the  jury.". 

The  prisoners  eye  was  instantly 
cast  down,  and  his  chest  heaved  with 
a  long,  deep-drawn  sigh.  After  a 
strong  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence 
had  been  laid  before  the  jury,  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  addressed  them  on  his 
behalf.  What  could  he  say  ?  He  had 
no  witnesses  to  call !  The  only  point 
lie  attempted  to  make  was,  that  though 
the  prisoner  might  have  been  guilty 
of  two  of  the  three  grievous  crimes 
charged  upon  him,  yet  he  had  not 
intentionally,  or  even  knowingly,  oc- 
casioned the  death  of  Betty  ^iinshull ; 
pressing  upon  them,  with  much  energy, 
the  statement  of  the  prisoner  which 
had  been  given  in  evidence,  that  "  he 
had  left  the  deceased  asleep  ;*'  and 
also  urging,  for  the  honour  of  our 
common  human  nature,  the  incre- 
dibility that  the  prisoner,  or  any  one 
living,  could  have  been  guilty  of  one 
of  the  atrocious  acts  with  which  he 
was  charged.  The  Judg«  then  sum- 
med up  ;  stating  it  to  bo  *'  perfectly 
settled  and  unquestionable  law,  that 
all  homicide  is  ])resumed  to  be  ma/i- 
cious,  and  amounts  to  murder  until 
the  contrary  appears  in  evidence — 
which  must  be  made  out  by  the  pri- 
soner to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court 
and  jury.  It  was  for  them  to  say 
whether  they  thought  that  the  deceased 
had  come  by  her  death  in  consequence 
of  any  felonious  act  of  the  piisoner  ; 
and  if  so,  he  was  clearly  guilty  of 
murder,  although  he  might  never  have 
intended  it,  or  thought  it  possible  to 
have  been  the  result,  or  have  been 
aware  of  it.  Of  this  there  was  not  the 
slightest  doubt.*'  His  Lordship  then, 
with  great  patience  and  perspicuity, 
recapitulated  and  commented  upon  the 
evidence ;  and,  though  he  had  done  so 
with  the  most  rigorous  fairness,  it  was 
clear  to  every  one  what  the  issue  must 
be.  The  jury  withdrew  to  consider 
their  verdict,  and  the  prisoner  was 
removed  from  the  dock  till  their  re- 


turn. They  were  absent  for  more 
than  an  hour ;  and  as  one  of  them  was 
a  Quaker,  we  began  to  suspect  that 
the  well-known  repugnance  of  that 
sect  to  the  shedding  of  blood  afforded 
a  chance  to  the  prisoner  of  their  ver- 
dict mitigating  his  crime  into  man- 
slaughter. Immediately  on  the  former 
one  retiring,  another  jury  was  sworn, 
and  another  prisoner  placed  at  the 
bar. 

The  prolonged  absence  of  the  jury 
greatly  strengthened  our  above-men- 
tioned suspicions.  What  a  dreadful 
interval  must  that  have  been  to  the 
prisoner  I  At  length  it  was  announced 
that  the  jury  were  returning  into  court 
to  deliver  their  verdict.  "  Remove 
this  prisoner,  and  place  John  Hill  at 
the  bar !"  said  the  Judge,  as  I  fancied, 
slightly  changing  colour.  I  am  sure 
that  I  did,  especially  when  I  saw  the 
prisoner  led  forward  by  two  of  the 
officers  and  placed  in  front  of  the 
dock  to  hear  his  doom.  He  stood  ex- 
actly in  his  former  attitude,  with  his 
handkerchief  in  his  hands ;  but  his 
face  was  turned,  and  his  eye  directed 
with  dreadful  anxiety  to  the  spot  where 
his  jury  were  collecting  ;  in  whoso 
downcast  faces,  as  they  one  by  one 
made  their  way  through  the  breathless 
crowd,  he  too  plainly  read  his  fate. 
His  chest  heaved  several  times  slowly, 
while  he  endured  the  agonizing  sus- 
pense occasioned  by  the  jury  being 
twice  called  over,  and  answering  to 
their  names.  As  soon  as  the  twelfth 
had  responded — *'  Gentlemen,  are  you 
agreed  upon  your  verdict?"  enquired 
the  officer  of  the  court ;  <*  do  you  find 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  guilty^  or  not 
guilty  r* 

Amidst  profound  silence,  the  fore- 
man pronounced  the  fatal  word — 
"  Guilty."  My  eye  was  fixed  at  the 
moment  on  the  features  of  the  miser- 
able wretch  whom  that  word  had 
doomed  to  a  speedy  and  ignominious 
death.  It  blanched  his  countenance  ; 
his  eyes  drooped,  and  he  leaned  heavily 
against  the  two  officers  who  had  led 
him  in,  and  then  stood  close  behind 
him.  Immediately  on  the  foreman's 
pronouncing  the  verdict,  the  Judge 
placed  upon  his  head  the  ominous 
black  velvet  cap,  and  with  much  so- 
lemnity, amidst  the  breathless  silence 
of  the  Court,  thus  addressed  the  pri- 
soner: 

'*  John  Hill — after  full  and  anxious 
consideration,  the  jury  of  your  qou|i- 
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try,  upon  which  you  put  yourself  for  characterised  by  siraplicityy  firmness, 

your  trialy  has  found  you  guilty  of  the  and  feeling. 

crime  with  which  you  stood  charged.  

1  am,  and  every  one  present,  yourself,  There  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  a 
even,  must  be  satisfied  that  the  verdict  countryman  of  yours  tried  some  days 
is  a  just  one.  You  stand  convicted  of  afterwards  for  forgery  on  a  grand 
the  threefold  crime  of  murder,  rape,  scale — I  mean  the  notorious  Kinnear, 
and  robbery ;  and  you  must  die.  There  whose  name  has  made  many  a  mer- 
18  not  a  ray  of  hope  for  you  on  this  chant's  heart  ache, 
side  of  the  grave;  your  enormous  He  came  originally,  I  believe,  from 
crime  has  rendered  you  unfit  to  con-  Glaisgow,  where,  as  well  as  at  different 
tinue  any  longer  among  your  fellow-  periods  of  his  career  in  London  and 
creatures.  I  charge  you  to  cherish  Liverpool,  he  carried  on  an  exten»ive 
not  for  an  instant  the  slightest  expec-  business,  and  failed  at  the  last-men- 
tation of  mercy  ;  it  catonot,  it  will  not  tioned  place,  some  seven  or  eight 
be  extended  to  you.  The  interval  years  ago,  to  an  immense  amount, 
between  the  present  moment  and  your  leaving  nothing  whatever  for  his  duped 
death,  an  interval  which  the  law  has  creditors.  He  had  lived  iu  great 
lately  mercifully  extended,  I  implore  luxury  and  splendour,  being  a  man  of 
of  you  to  spend  in  constant  prayer  to  very  expensive  habits  and  ambitious 
Almighty  God  for  His  forgiveness,  tastes.  Finding  it  impossible  again 
through  repentance  and  faith  in  your  to  establish  himself  in  businesst, — to 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  His  mercy  you  obtain  credit  in  an  ordinary  and  open 
may  obtain.  course  of  dealing,  his  fertile  invention 
"  I  do  not  intend  to  harrow  up  your  and  determined  spirit  pointed  out  to 
feelings  by  dwelling  upon  the  details  him  more  secret  and  tortuous  courses. 
of  your  crime ;  they  have  horrified  all  He  organized  a  skilful  scheme — a 
who  heard  them,  and  you  must  linow  compact  confederacy  (or  aliianre)  I 
it.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  discharge  for  the  purpose  of  issuing  fictitious 
the  awful  duty  which  the  law  has  im-  bills,  which  soon  made  their  appcar- 

Sosed  upon  me — reminding  you,  un-  ance  in  all  directions,  especially  in 
appy  man*  once  more,  that  your  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  and  Manches- 
moments  on  earth  are  numbered,  and  ter,  and  took  in  even  the  most  know- 
very^  very  precious  to  you.  ing.  His  own  name,  of  course,  never 
**  The  sentence  of  the  Ck)urt  upon  you  appeared  ;  but  suspicion  was  at  length 
is,  that  you  be  taken  from  the  place  roused,  and  pointed  at  him  ;  diligent 
where  you  now  are,  to  the  prison  enquiries  were  set  on  foot  after  the 
whence  you  came ;  and  thence>  on  alleged  parties  to  these  bills — indivi* 
some  day  to  be  hereafter  appointed,  duals  and  companies ;  and  the  result 
to  a  place  of  execution,  where  you  was  that,  one  fine  day  in  October  last, 
shall  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  you  he  was  seized,  together  with  a  port- 
be  dead ;  and  that  your  body  be  buried  manteau  containing  damning  evidence 
within  the  precincts  of  thef  prison."  of  his  doings,  and  committed  to  prison. 
As  these  last  words  were  uttered.  One  Jones,  also,  ahoary-headed  scamp, 
the  prisoner,  whose  face  had  become  his  chief  confederate,  was  arrested 
ghastly  pale,  and  whose  eyes  had  about  the  same  time, 
closed,  leaned  heavily  against  the  ofii-  The  Court  was  crowded  with  mer- 
cers who  stood  behind  him,  and  who  cantile  men.  When  Kinnear  was  put 
led  him  down,  apparently  stupified,  to  the  bar  I  was  much  struck  with 
as  soon  as  the  Judge  had  ceased  speak-  his  appearance.  One  cannot  help  a 
ing,  out  of  the  dock  into  the  prison,  transient  feeling  of  sympathy  towards 
He  was  executed  about  three  weeks  a  man  in  the  garb,  and  with  the  bear- 
afterwards,  and  died  with  firmness  and  ing  of  a  gentleman,  dragged  to  the 
penitence,  denying,  however,  that  he  felons*  bar,  however  one  may  believe 
had  intended  to  cause,  or  was  at  the  him  to  be  a  scoundrel.  He  appeared 
time  aware  of  the  death  of  his  victim,  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age  ;  and  his 
I  bad  never  before  seen  sentence  of  countenance  bore  a  very  strong  re- 
death  passed.  It  is  a  most  solemn  semblancetothatof  Mr  Joseph  Hume, 
and  painful  scene.  Mr  Justice  Pat-  the  Member  for  Kilkenny,  only  that 
tison  discharged  his  trying  duty  ex-  its  features  were  more  refined,  and 
cellently  well.  His  words  were  few  betokened  intellect.  His  face  and 
ftti4  weighty ;  and  his  manner  iras  demeanour  would  have  taken  in  any 
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one.  **  Should  jou  b«¥e  Buspeoted,** 
whispered  a  friend  to  me,  as  we  were 
both  scnitinizing  the  prisoner's  coun- 
teuaDce»  '*  that  man  to  have  been  a 
▼illain  ?''  **  Not  I,  indeed,  nor  would 
any  one/'  I  replied,  and  those  lines  of 
Medea*s  oeeurred  to  my  mind,  in 
which  she  laments  thai  we  have  not 
equal  facilities  for  deteoting  base  cairn 
and  base  mem, 

Z  Zei;,  t/  ^if  x^vrtv  f*h,  U  Jt/i8^X#«  J, 
«r}p4V  V  ?\ &rff  ;^i T«lie4l»«9  A I  £  I A  E  N  A I 

His  faoe  was  a  little  flushed  as  he 
was  brought  to  the  front  of  the  dock, 
to  stand  where  he  knew  that  the  mur- 
derer Hill  had  stood  a  short  time  be- 
fore ;  and  though  he  was  evidently 
making  a  great  effort  to  appear  com- 
posed and  attentive  to  what  was  going 
forward,  and  so  grievously  concerned 
him,  yet  the  restless  anxiety  of  his 
eyes,  and  momentary  changes  of  his 
colour,  showed  that  he  was  not  insen- 
sible to  the  ig^onyny  of  his  situation. 
He,  who  had  lately  been  among  the 
most  active  and  eminent  merchants  of 
Liverpool,  now  stood  charged  with 
felony  at  the  bar  of  the  couit,  which 
was  crowded,  as  he  saw,  by  them  with 
whom  he  had  onoe  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  and  equality,  nay,  supe- 
riority ;  of  them  who  felt,  as  they 
looked  at  him,  a  keen  and  Just  resent- 
hient  towards  him  for  the  gross  ftrands 
and  injuries  he  had  committed  upon 
them,  whose  only  foult  had  been  their 
too  easy  confidence  in  his  integrity. 
While  the  jury  were  being  sworn,  he 
looked  at  each  of  them  with  a  scruti- 
nizing and  anxious  eye,  but — to  my 
surprise — challenged  none  of  them. 
He  had  a  number  of  papers  with  him, 
which  he  arranged  carefully  before 
him  while  the  usual  formalities  were 
ffoing  on  ;  and  it  soon  appeared  that 
he  had  retained  no  counsel,  but  intend* 
ed  to  defend  himself.  Never  was 
there  a  more  signal  instance  of  the 
folly  of  such  a  procedure,  of  the  truth 
of  the  saying,  that  he  who  is  his  own 
counsel  has  a  fool  for  his  client.  A 
layman  to  conduct  his  own  defence 
on  a  prosecution  for  forg*ery«-one 
which  is  usually  environed  with  tech- 
nical difficulties,  such  as  no  one  could 
leasonably  be  expected  to  comprehend 


OP  deal  with  but  a  lawyer,  and  an 
experienced  I  one  1  Quem  Deus  mUt 
perdere  prius  dementatl  At  length 
he  was  called  upon,  in  the  usual 
manner,  to  plead  to  the  indictment. 
^  Not  ffuOty,"  said  he,  firmly  and 
readily,  thereby  nnconscioosly  waving 
the  preliminary  objection  to  the  Indict- 
ment on  which  he  had  been  mainly 
relying  I  Just  before  counsel  rose  to 
stale  the  ease  to  the  jury,  Kinnear, 
in  a  strong  Scottish  accent,  and  with 
an  air  of  mingled  anxiety  and  confi- 
dence, thus    addressed   the    Judge. 

*'  My  Lord,  I  presume  the  time  has 
now  arrived  at  which  I  may  take  an 
exception  to  the  form  of  tae  indiet> 
ment  ?'* 

"  The  exception  to  the  form  of  th<* 
indictment,  do  you  say  ?**  enquired  the 
Judge. 

««  Exactly  so,  my  lord." 

*'  No,  you  are  too  late  I  If  yon  con- 
sidered the  indictment  defective,  why 
did  you  plead  to  it  ?**  enquired  the 
Judge,  mUdly.  *'  By  so  doing  you  have 
admitted  that  you  have  no  ground  for 
objecting  to  tho  sufficiency  of  the  form 
of  it.  W  hy  did  you  plead  to  it  ?  You 
should  have  demurred.*' 

Kinnear  seemed  thunderstruck. 
"  You  might  have  been  better  advis- 
ed,** continued  the  Judge,  kindly,  "  if 
you  had  chosen ;  you  should  have  con- 
sulted some  one  who  would  have  ap- 
prised you  of  the  consequences  of  the 
step  you  have  taken — of  the  proper 
time  and  mode  of  bringing  forward 
and  shaping  your  defence.  Jndginfsr 
flrom  vour  appearance,  you  must  have 
had  the  means  of  doing  so.  Surely 
you  have  no  one  to  blame  but  yourself.*  * 
Kinnear,  i^h  earneet  pertinacity, 
pressed  the  Judge  to  entertain,  at  lea^t 
to  listen  to,  his  "  legal  objection,**  ami 
succeeded.  "  Well — let  us  hear  it; 
if  it  be  really  a  substantial  one,  you 
may  hereafter  avail  yourself  of  it  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  I  have  looked  at 
the  indictment,  and  cannot  g^ve  you 
much  hope.     But  go  on.** 

*♦  I  am  charged,  my  lord,'*  he 
commenced,  with  deliberate  emphasis, 
**  with  forging  a  bill  of  exchange ;  and 
if  I  can  prove  the  instrument,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  indictment,  not  to  be  a 
bill  of  exchange,  I  must  be  acquitted. 
Is  not  that  so,  my  lord  ?*'  The  Judge 
assented.     "  Now,  my  Lord,  I  have 
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always  understood^  in  my  experience 
as  a  m«ircaiuUe  man,  uud  it  is  laid  down 
Id  all  the  law-books,  that  to  a  bill  of 
exchaoij^  three  parties  are  oecei^^ary — 
a  drawerj  a  payee,  and  an  acceptor  ] 
from  which  it  follows  that  an  accep- 
tance is  an  essential  part  of  a  bill  of 
exchan^/* 

**  If  that  is  your  pohat>  there  is  no- 
thing in  it  at  all ;  and  you  must  know 
it  yourself^  if  you  are  acquainted,  as 
you  say,  with  commercial  matters," 
said  the  Judge;  **  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  bills  are  noted  and  protested 
daily  for  Hom-accepiance ;  how  could 
that  be  if  they  were  not  bills  ?"* 

Kinnear,  howeYer,  could  not  part 
with  his  '^  point"  so  easily  —  but 
urged  it  again  and  again  with  a  most 
proTokiug  pertinacity,  till  the  Judge  at 
once  put  an  end  to  it  by  saying,  sternly, 
— even  his  patience  being  exhausted — 
'<  Silence,  prisoner  I  what  do  you 
mean  by  standing  chattering  there  in 
thk  way  ?  I  have  heard  you  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  repeating  the  same 
thing,  and  have  tried  till  I  am  tired  to 
satisfy  you  of  its  futility.  I  cannot 
permit  the  time  of  tlie  public  to  be 
any  longer  wasted.  Let  the  case  go 
on ;  you  will  have  every  proper  oppor- 
tunity of  defending  yourself.'* 

Kionear,  with  an  air  at  once  dogged 
and  chagrined,  gave  up  the  contest ; 
and  the  counsel  for  the  prosecutor 
proceeded  to  state  as  clear  and%  strong 
a  case  against  the  prisoner  as  could 
well  be  made  out  He  had  gone 
by  several  names,  under  all  of  which, 
however,  he  was  most  distinctly  iden- 
tiiied.  He  was  arrested  on  one  of  the 
Manchester  trains,  the  officer,  at  the 
same  time,  seizing,  as  already  intimat- 
ed, his  portmanteau,  which  bore  on  it 
uieonspicuous  brass  letters/' J.  K.  D.** 
(t.  e.  John  Kinnear  Donaldson,  the 
name  by  which  he  most  frequently 
went,  as  was  shown  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt.)    This  portmanteau — 


alas,  for  him  I^contained  numerous 
memoranda   in    bis    own    handwrit- 
ing ;    the    stamps    with    which    the 
printed  parts  of  the  bills  in  question 
had  been   effected  ;    correspondence 
with    his   various    confederates,  dis- 
closing a  complete  organization  for 
swindling  and  forging ;  prospectuses 
of  sham  banks  in  his  own  haudwrit* 
ing.      To  what  do  you  suppose  his 
most  vigorous  fire  of  cross-examination 
was  directed?    To  the  demolition  of 
all    that  abundant  and   impregnable 
evidence  by  which  his  portmanteau 
and  its  contents  were  connected  with 
him,  as  they  were,  stop  by  step,  be- 
yond all  doubt,  in  defiance  of  all  eva- 
sion or  denial  on  his  part.    Never  waa 
any  thing  more  hopelessly  absurd ; 
he  had  clearly  no  notion  of  the  true 
mode,  especially  the  true  object  of  cross- 
examination,  either  to  break  down  hia 
prosecutor's  case,  without,  at  the  aan&o 
time,  prematurely  disclosing  his  own ; 
or  to  make  out  even  by  anticipation 
that  which  he  intended  to  set  up  in 
opposition  to  It.     His  questions  were 
all  loose  and  miscellaneous ;  and  yet, 
in  form,  they  were  neat  and  terse.    It 
was  plain  that  he  had  no  clear  notion 
of  his  position,  no  settled  purpose  in 
view.     He  produced  no  beneficial  ef- 
fect whatever,  nor  did  he,  in  his  speech 
to  the  jury,  once  allude  to  the  matters 
which  he  had  seemed  desirous  of  ex- 
tracting.    In  fact,  his  own  questions 
had  served  only  to  strengthen  the  evi- 
dence against  him  where  it  was  weak, 
and  supply  what  was  deficient  in  it. 
I  found  that  the  prisoner  confidently 
calculated  on  the  prosecutor's  being 
unable  to  show  the  handwriting  of  the 
alleged  drawer's  name  (John    Wat- 
kins)  to  be  his,  the  prisoner's ;  guess 
his  consternation  when  there  came  into 
the  box  a  Frenchman  who  gave  the 
most    direct    and   decisive   evidence 
against  him  I    a  man  whom  Kinnear 
believed  at  that  moment  to  be  far  away 


•  "  A  bill  of  exchange  is  a  written  ordtrfor  the  payment  of  a  certain  mm  of  money,  «»- 
coMdiiionnlly,**  Blackfttone's  definition  is  fuller,  but  to  the  same  effect,  pointing  more 
to  the  origin  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  **  an  open  letter  of  request,  from  one  man  to  an- 
other, desiring  him  to  pay  a  sum  named  therein  to  a  third  person,  on  his  account ;" 
either  definiUon  excluding  the  necessity  of  an  acceptance,  and  consequently  disposing 
of  the  prisoner's  objection.     The  instrument  in  question  was  in  this  form  :— . 

"  Three  months  after  date,  pay  to  my  order  (without  acceptance),  L.70. 

**  John  Watxiks." 

'*  To  tkt  PHntehire  Banking  Company" 

In  this  form  (as  far  as  the  words  in  italics  are  concerned)  are  all  bills  drawn  by 
the  Bank  of  Ireland  on  the  Bank  of  Enghind,  So,  at  least,  it  was  sUted  in  Court, 
though  the  prisoner  denied  it. 
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in  Prussia^  and  his  name  even  un- 
known, to  the  prosecutors ! 

Q.  "  Do  you  know  the  handwrit- 
ing of  Mr  Kinnear  ?'* 

A.  '*  O  yea,  ver  well  indid ;  I  are 
mosh  reason  to  know  it." 

Q.  '*  How  do  you  know  it  ?" 

A.  "  How?  Ave  I  not  see  him 
write  ver  many  often  times  ?" 

Q.  **  Have  you  received  letters  from 
him  'r 

A.  "  Ver  gret  nomber  indeed ;  too 
many." 

Q.  "  Look  at  that  bill  of  exchange, 
and  say  in  whose  handwriting  is  the 
name,  *  John  Watkins,' " 

A,  "  O,  yea,  it  is  Mister  Kinnear's, 
there  can  be  no  doubt/* 

Q.  "  Is  it  his  natural  and  usual 
hand,  or  a  feigned  one  ?" 

A.  •'  No,  no,  it  is  a  disguise  ;  Mr 
Kinnear  write  two  or  tree  hand  when 
he  choose.'* 

Q.  **  Have  you  ever  seen  him  write 
this  kind  of  hand  ?*' 

A.  *'  Ver  frequent.  There  can  be 
not  any  de  least  doubt  that  it  is  Mr 
Kinnear's  handwriting — no,  none  at 
all.** 

Kinnear  gave  him  a  withering  look, 
but  did  not  dare  to  put  a  question  to 
him. 

At  length  the  case  for  the  prosecu- 
tion closed,  and  the  prisoner  was  call- 
ed upon  for  his  defence.  Again  he 
started  his  point  about  the  misdescrip- 
tion of  the  instrument,  as  if  he  expect- 
ed that  it  would  tell  with  the  jury, 
where  it  had  f<uled  with  the  Judge. 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  body  of  his 
defence,  such  as  it  was.  His  chief 
point  now  was  to  make  out  that  the 
Flintshire  Banking  Company  (^shown 
clearly  by  the  prosecutors  to  have  been 
a  pure  piece  of  fraud  and  imposture) 
was  being  established  bond  fide,  and 
had  actually  commenced  doing  busi- 
ness ;  that  the  bona  fides  of  a  newly  es- 
tablished joint-stock  bank  was  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  smallness  of  its 
capital  at  starting,  and  cited  several 
Instances  to  show  the  truth  of  his  as- 
sertion, that  "  small  beginnings  often 
made  large  endings.**  Above  all,  he 
should  be  ablp  to  show,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  the  man  who  had  sworn 
that  the  name  "  John  Watkins  **  was 
in  his,  Kinnear*8,  handwriting,  had 
sworn  falsely — tliat  it  was  written  by 
John  Watkins  himself,  whom  he  should 
put  into  the  box  to  prove  it ;  and  then 
he  should,  ho  apprehended,  be  immc- 
"'Htely  entitled  to  an  acquittal." 


*'  Indeed,  but  you  are  very  much 
mistaken,  prisoner,**  interposed  the 
Judge,  to  whom  Kinnear  had  looked, 
as  if  expecting  what  he  had  said  to  be 
corroborated  from  the  bench.  "  You 
are  not  to  suppose  that  if  you  address 
a  bill  of  exchange  to  a  person  or  a 
company  that  has  no  real  existence — 
to  a  sham  bank,  for  instance,  which 
has  been  set  up  only  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  currency  to  their  fraudulent 
instruments,  and  then  pass  it  off  into 
the  world — that  it  will  avail  you,  even 
if  a  person  calling  himself  John  Wat- 
kins should  come  and  swear  that  these 
words  were  in  his  handwriting.  1 
mention  this,  only  because  you  seemed 
to  appeal  to  me,  and  I  do  not  wish  to 
mislead  you  by  my  silence.  Go  on, 
and  call  your  witnesses.** 

«  Well,'*  replied  the  baffled  swind- 
ler, quite  chop-fallen,  "  I  will  pro- 
ceed to  prove  my  case.  Call  John 
Jones." 

Who  do  you  suppose  this  *^John 
Jones'' — his  sole  witness — was?  The 
confederate  already  spoken  of,  who 
had  been  put  up  at  the  bar  with  Kin- 
near that  very  morning,  and  who  was 
to  be  tried  immediately  after  him  on 
a  similar  charge !  Here  was  a  credible 
witness  for  you !  I  could  hardly  help 
bursting  into  laughter  when  I  saw  him 
led  out  of  the  prison  into  the  witness- 
box  in  custody  of  the  officer  I  by  his 
sole  testimony  to  neutralize  all  that 
had  been  already  given,  and  secure 
his  friend's  acquittal!  Kinnear  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  him  in  a  novel  man- 
ner— by  putting  the  speech  which  he 
had  addressed  to  the  jury  into  palpable 
leading  questions,  which  were  all,  of 
course,  readily  answered  by  the  wit- 
ness just  in  the  manner  which  Kinnear 
wished,  neither  the  Judge  deigning, 
nor  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution 
tliinking  it  necessary  to  interpose  at 
all !  He  got  the  man  to  swear  that 
his  name  was  "John  Watkins  Jones,'* 
but  that  he  more  frequently  dropped 
the  last  name,  and  ])assed  as  '<  John 
Watkins  ;**  why,  he  left  to  conjecture. 
At  length  he  came  to  his  grand  point. 

"  Now,  Mr  Jone?,  take  that  bill"— 
the  one  in  question — "  into  your 
hands,  and  look  at  the  name  of  the 
drawer.** 

"  I  have,  sir,**  lie  replied,  holding 
it  in  his  hand,  and  looking  at  the  pri- 
soner, waiting  for  the  next  question. 

**  Now,  tell  us,'*  continued  Kinnear, 
confidently,  "  in  whoFc  handwriting 
are  the  words,  *  John  Watkins  ?'  *' 
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OURS,  sir,"  replied  the  wit- 
onfldentiy,  not  knowing  the 
h  Kinnear  had  been  present- 
jury,  but  speaking-,  probably, 
ance  with  some  former  story 
.  between  them;  Kinnear 
getting,  obviously — if  such 
true  state  of  things — his  al- 
; !  He  turned  perfectly  pale 
3  most  unexpected  and  con- 
answer  was  given  ;  but,  with 
ce  of  mind  and  readiness 
f  a  better  cause,  calmly  con- 

,  Mr  Jones,  when  I  wrote 

1,  or  did  I  not  write  it  in 

mce,  and  by  your  direction  f  '* 

did,  sir,**  replied  the  ready 

rocuration?" 

-by  procuration.*' 

you  write,  Mr  Jones?'*  en- 

B  Judge,  half  smiling  at  the 

t  was  being  carried  on  by 

of  worthies,  and  was  an- 
adily  in  the  affirmative. 

did  you  sign  by  procuration 
Id  write,  and  were  present  ? " 
I't  know,  sir.'* 

le  a  most  absurd  figure  under 
mination  ;  disclosing  such  a 
»f  villany  between  himself 
)ri8oner  as  even,  in  the  ab- 
dl  other  evidence,  must  have 
I  conviction.  The  Jtidge 
ip  very  shortly,  and  the  jury 
imediately  found  him  guilty, 
i  the   verdict  with  perfect 

e.  The  Judge  proceeded  to 
mce  upon  him ;  telling  him 

for  the  alteration  in  the  law 
icted  by  the  lenient  legisla- 
ife  would  have  been  that  day 
;  that  such  was  his  —  the 
-  opinion  of  the  prisoner's 
t,  had  death  been  then  the 
nt  of  forgery,  he  should  cer- 
^e  left  the  prisoner  for  exe- 
As  it  was,  he  would  find  the 
nt  inflicted  upon  him  to  be 
f  severe  ;  which  was,  that  he 

transported  beyond  the  seas 
rm  of  his  natural  life.  Kin- 
ned  to  the  sentence  with  an 
p  anxiety,  but  with  calmness, 
erately  gathered  up  his  pa- 
ich   seemed   to   have  been, 

ostentatiously  arranged,  of 
jr  of  use  to  him  ;  the  officer 
m  on  the  shoulder,  motioning 

f,  and  he  followed.  Many 
tories  are  told  of  this  most 
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successful  swindler.  Ho  once  drew 
and  got  discounted,  when  he  was  in  busi- 
ness at  Liverpool,  a  bill  for  X80,000. 
It  is  now  framed  and  glazed  us  a  cu- 
riosity I  was  told  by  a  banker  who 
knew  it  as  a  fact,  that  Kinnear,  on  the 
occasion  of  one  of  his  bankruptcies, 
audaciously  came  to  a  meeting  of  his 
creditors  in  a  carriage-and-four  ;  and, 
on  their  mildly  intimating  to  him  that, 
under  circumstances,  a  chaise  and  pair 
might  have  sufficed,  he  replied,  with 
smiling  sang-froid,  <'  Gentlemen,  my 
time,  which  is  your  time,  is  so  very 
valuable,  that  I  could  not  think  of  de- 
priving you  of  a  moment  of  it  I" 

He  is  now  on  his  way  to  New  South 
Wales,  and  I  hope  he  may  have  health 
to  enjoy  his  pleasant  and  novel  situa- 
tion and  the  many  gratifying  thoughts 
and  recollections  it  will  occasion. 
When  I  looked  at  him  he  brought  to 
my  recollection — not,  however,  (roni 
any  personal  resemblance — the  figure 
of  the  ill-fated  Fauntleroy,  as  I  saw  him 
standing,  some  dozen  years  ago, — with 
a  high-bred  air,  a  most  strikingly  gen- 
tlemanly figure  and  handsome  fea- 
tures, which  were  blanched  with  agony 
and  terror, — at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bai- 
ley in  London,  for  a  similar  ofience  ; 
and  for  which,  as  you  may  recollect, 
he  was  shortly  afterwards  hanged,  a 
most  miserable  spectacle.  I  think  he 
must  have  been  already  dead  when  he 
was  brought  out  upon  the  scafibld ;  he 
was  certainly  insensible,  and  obliged 
to  be  supported  to  the  very  last  mo- 
ment of  the  brief  and  frightful  prepa- 
rations. 

The  last  trial  of  interest  that  I 
witnessed  in  the  Crown  Court  was  one 
which  took  place  on  the  next  day,  or 
the  day  after.  It  was  that  of  a  man 
for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  He  seem- 
ed about  thirty-five  years  old,  and  was 
dressed  in  respectable  mourning.  He 
stood  at  the  bar  with  an  air  at  once 
of  firmness  and  depression.  He  was  a 
little  under  the  average  height,  and 
his  countenance  rather  prepossessing 
than  otherwise.  From  the  evidence  in 
chief  of  the  first  two  witnesses  it 
would  have  appeared  clear  that  he  had 
been  guilty  of  a  most  barbarous  mur- 
der. On  their  depositions  before  the 
coroner  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  only 
had  been  returned  ;  but,  in  reading 
them,  Mr  Justice  Pattison  had  felt  it 
his  duty  to  instruct  the  Grand  Jury  to 
bring  in  a  bill  for  murder ;  a  step 
which  seemed  most  amply  justified  by 
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the  evidence  whicli  they  now  gave.  It  clear,  unintentionally — her  fall ;  and  it 

appeared  from  their  testimonv  that  certainly  did  appear  that,  either  while 

the  deceased  had  been  very  far  ad-  she  was  fallingr*  or  immediately  afler- 

vanced  in  pregnancy  ;   that  the  pri-  wards,  he  had  more  than  once  struck 

soner  had  had  some  depute  with  tier  her  with  some  violence,  but  not  in  a 

being  a  most  violent  man,  they  said  way  to  have  alone  caused  her  death, 

— and  knocked  her  down,  her  head  which  the  medical  evidence  showed  to 
falling  agsdnst  the  sharp  comer  of  a  have  been  occasioned  by  the  imories 
chest  of  drawers,  which  cut  it  open,  which  she  had  received  upon  her  nead, 
and  the  wound  bled  profusely ;  and  in  falling  upon  the  drawers,  added  to 
that,  while  she  was  thus  prostrate  and  the  effects  of  violent  excitement  and 
insensible,  the  prisoner  furiously  kick-  excessive  liuuor  upon  a  person  in  her 
ed  and  struck  her  repeatedly — death,  situation.  The  third  witness  brought 
on  the  same  evening,  or  the  evening  forward  against  the  prisoner  was — 
after,  I  forget  which,  being  the  conse-  alas ! — his  own  daughter,  a  little  girl 
quence.  As  far  as  this  evidence  went,  about  five  or  six  years  of  age,  decently 
nothing,  of  course,  could  have  been  dressed  in  black.  VVhen  her  name 
more  brutal  than  the  conduct  of  the  was  called,  the  prisoner,  with  an  ago- 
prisoner ;  but,  on  cross-examination  of  nized  countenance,  looked  away  from 
the  first  witness,  a  little  ill-looking  old  the  spot  where  she  was  to  stand  ;  his 
woman,  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  lip  quivered,  his  chest  hedved  ;  and,  in 
and  who  gave  her  evidence  manif(>stly  spite  of  his  efforts,  the  tears  forced 
under  the  influence  of  the  most  bitter  themselves  from  his  eves.  Mr  Justice 
resentment  towards  the  prisoner,  the  Pattison  observed  his  agitation,  and 
case  began  to  assume  a  very  different  seemed  himself  not  a  little  affected 
aspect.  It  was  wrung  from  her,  after  when  he  beheld  the  little  thing  that,  in 
great  prevarication,  and  also  was  esta-  obedience  to  the  summons  of  the  loud- 
blished  by  other  witnesses,  that  she  had  voiced  officer,  was  brought  into  court, 
herself,  on  the  evening  in  question,  and  placed  close  beside  him,  to  give 
been  drinking  gin  with  the  deceased,  evidence  which  might  seal,  the  fate  of 
at  the  residence  of  the  latter,  a  mise-  her  father.  She  was  so  very  short, 
rable  cellar  ;  that  she  had  herself  that  he  handed  over  to  the  officer  the 
fetched  five  quarterns  of  gin  for  the  de-  footstool  he  had  been  using,  in  order 
ceased  on  that  occasion  ;  that  the  de-  that  she  might  stand  upon  it ;  and 
ceased,  and  tlie  witness,  at  her  request,  even  then  the  head  of  the  little  wit- 
had  frequently  pawned  all  her  hus-  ness  did  but  just  come  above  the  top 
band*s  clothes,  and  those  of  her  child-  of  the  witness-box.  She  was  rather  a 
ren — whom  she  had  once  or  twice  sent  pretty-looking  girl,  and  her  face  was 
to  bed  early  in  the  afternoon,  to  enable  very  sad  and  pale.  She  did  not,  how- 
her  so  to  dispose  of  their  clothes  I  That  ever,  cry,  though  her  eyes  seemed 
the  prisoner  was  a  pilot,  a  remarkably  glued  to  the  figure  of  her  miserable 
steady  and  hard  working  man,  and  father,  who  never  once  ventured  to 
earned  amply  sufKcient  to  enable  him-  look  towards  her,  and  whose  tears, 
self  and  family  to  live  in  very  comfort-  silent  evidence  of  the  anguisli  he  was 
able  circumstances ;  but  this  accursed  enduring,  fell  frequently.  In  all  other 
propensitv  of  his  wife's  had  beggared  respects  he  preserved  a  stem  compo- 
them,  and  driven  them  from  their  for-  sure  throughout  the  proceedings, 
mer  comfortable  dwelling  to  the  "  My  chihl,"  said  the  Judge,  as  I 
wretched  cellar  in  which  had  occurred  thought  with  a  little  emotion,  as  ho 
the  catastrophe  then  the  subject  of  on-  bent  down  his  ear  to  her, — "  do  you 
(luirv.  That  on  the  evening  in  ques-  know  that  you  have  come  hero  to  speak 
tion  he  had  come  home  from  the  sea  wet  the  tmth  ?  " 
and  wearied,  but  found  that  every  ar-  <*  Yes,  sir." 

tide  of  his  clothing  had  been  pawned  "  And  will  you,  my  dear,  speak  the 

by  his  wife,  and  that  his  children  were  truth— and  tell  us  all  the  truth,  and 

Iving  in  l)ed  almost  naked,  their  little  nothing  else  ? " 

clothes  having  shared  the  same  fate  ;  "  Yes,  sir." 

and  that  his  wife  was  dmnk,  as  was  **  What  will  become  of  yon,  do  you 

also  the  first  witness.     Furious  wonls  think,  if  you  tell  a  lie  ?  " 

very  naturally  ensued  ;  and  it  was  un-  Slie  paused  ;  the  Judge  repeated  the 

der  these  tridy  exasperating  cireum-  question;  and  she  answered  distinctlv, 

stances  that  he  had  struggled  with  his  "  I  shall  bo  burned  in  everlasting  fire*.** 

wifi^  90  as  to  occasion— .but;  it  ^as  •*  Where  did  you  Icora  thatf" 
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"  The  Bible,  sir." 
"  Hare  jow  ever  been  at  school  r" 
"  Yes,  Sir,  at  the  Sunday  school." 
"  She  may  be  sworn,  *  said  the 
Judg«  ;  and  the  oath  was  immediately 
administered  to  her. 

Was  not  thi»,  dear  Christopher,  a 
grievous  sight  to  see  ?      The  little 
daughter  called  to  giveevidehce  against 
her  father,  on  his  trial  for  his  Vuq,  foi* 
the  murder  of  her  mother  I     Though 
in  a  melancholy  torie,  and  with  a  sad 
mduner,  she  gave  her  evidence  with 
ereat  propriety,  cleariy  and  flrmlv. 
Her  tiny  voice  could  be  h^ard  dis- 
tinctly in  all  parts  of  the  crowded  but 
client  court.     She  evinced,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  a  strong  leaning  towards 
her  father ;  but  she  admitted  that  he 
had  twice  struck  her  mother  when  she 
wa:i  lying  bleeding  on  the  floor.     She 
also  stated  that  her  mother  had  scvcrdl 
times  actually  taken   her — ihe  little 
girl's — shoes  and  stockings  oft"  her  feet. 
that  she  might  pawn  them  fur  gin ;  and 
that  she  and  the  other  children  had 
been  often  obliged  to  lie  in  bed,  be- 
cause their  mother  and  grandmother 
had  taken  away  their  clothes  for  the 
viJe  purpose  above  mentioned !     Who 
could  listen  to  all  this  without  feeling 
the  deepest  commiseration  towards  the 
cnhappy  prisoner  r     Till  he  had  been 
hurried  into  the  act  with  which  he  then 
ttoud  charged,  he  had  always  borue 
ui  unblemished  character  as  a  quiet 
resjHsctable  man,  who  laboured  hard 
to  support  his  family,  and  who  could 
have  kept  them  in  comfort  but  for  his 
wife*s  ruinous  propensities  to  drink. 
His  counsel  addressed  the  Jury  on  his 
hehalf  with    much  earnestness,  con- 
tending that,  on  the  whole  of  tlie  evi- 
dence, the  prisoner  was  entitled  to  an 
acquittal,  or,  at  least,  to  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter.     The  Judge,  however, 
directed  the  jury  that  there  was  no 
evidence    to  shppprt  the   charge   of 
murder,  but  that  t(ie  prisoner  haa  becti 
dearly  guilty  df  manslaughter.     He 
thfiD  recapitulated  the  evidence  ;  and, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  considera- 
tion, the  jury  pronounced  a  verdict  of 
manslaughter.     He  was  sentenced  to 
tii^hteen  months'  imprisonment,  with 
hard  labour  ;  which,  I  must  confess, 
seemed  to  me,  under  the  circumstances, 
a  somewhat  severe  sentence. 


The  only  case  in  the  Civil  Couri 
i^hich  possessed  any  thing  worth  no- 
ticing here  was  a  very  interesting  pro- 


secution for  a  Ni'tsAiccK,  instituted  by 
the  Corporation  of  Liverpool  against 
a  Mr  Muspratt,  the  proprietor  of  some 
extensive  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
alkali  within  the  town  of  Liverpool. 
The  alleged  nuisance  was  thus   de- 
scribed by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion (Cresswell) :— "  The  works  caN 
ried  on  by  Mr  Muspratt  are  for  tht 
manufacture  of  alkali,  In  the  course  of 
which   two  processes  are  necessary: 
they  first  of  all  manufacture  sulphurK* 
acid ;  and,  using  it  together  with  com- 
mon salt,  they  mauutacture  salt-cake^ 
for  the  purpose  of  converting  It  into 
what  is  called  black  ash,  or  alkali,  that 
being  employed  in  the  making  of  soap, 
as  a  cheap  substitute  for  kelp,  or  Spa- 
nish barilla,  which  were  formerly  mi- 
ported  from  foreign  countries,    and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  sodp.     I 
understand  that  the  process  by  which 
this  article  is  manufactured  is  so  coii- 
ductod  as  to  discharge  into  the  air, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  works,  more 
or  less  of  sulphuric  acid  gas,  and  frnin 
the  high  chimney,  in  which  the  other 
part  of  the  process  is  carried  on,  is  dis- 
charged a  large  quantity  of  muriatic 
acid  gas.     No  person  can  pass  within 
sight  of  these  works  without  observing, 
not  only  a  quantity  of  black  smoke 
escaping  from  the  chimney,  but  also  a 
white  vapour,  looking  like  a  cloud  of 
steam,  which  is  carried  along  a  coum- 
derable  distance  from  it  in  clear  wea- 
ther, still  remaining  a  compact  body, 
pot  mixed  with  the  air  on  either  side. 
I  imdcrstand  that  this  vapour  comes 
origiutilly  from  the  chimney  in  tlin 
form  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  but,  speedily 
combining  with  the  moisture  df  tlie 
atmosphere,  it  assnmes  the  vaporous 
state,  leaves  the  gaseous  state,  and  is 
driven  along  in  the  state  of  vapour,  as 
a  stream,  whichever  way  the  wmd  may 
blow,  and,  being  heavier  than  the  £it- 
mospheric  air,  soon  descends,  produc- 
ing the  consequences  which  1  will  de- 
scribe to  you.    In  the  first  place,  wiih 
respect  to  vegetation,  I  am  told  that  it 
withers  and  destroys  vegetation  whero- 
ever  it  falls ;  that  the  leaves  become 
shrivelled  up  and  embrowned  by  it, 
and  ifltimately  fall ;  and,  if  it  continues 
in  that  direction  for  a  suflScient  length 
of  time,  they  will  crumble  into  powder. 
Upon  metals  it  has  a  Very  peculiar  ac- 
tion.    Brass  is  speedily  tarnished  by 
it,  and  a  rust,  or  rather  a  bright  red 
rust,  is  produced  by  it,  upon  all  metal- 
lic articlcs-i-fendcrsi  tiie-iTonft)  andiid^ 
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polished  metallic  articles,  are  speedily 
rusted  by  it ;  so  much  so,  that  in  half 
aa  hour  after  any  metallic  article  is 
submitted  to  its  action,  you  will  find 
that  it  is  entirely  rusted.  To  the 
senses  it  is  particularly  disagreeable. 
There  is  a  pungent,  acid  taste  ;  it  is 
extremely  irritating  to  the  lungs ;  it 
produces  a  coughing  as  soon  as  it  is  in- 
haled, and  a  smarting  about  the  eyes. 
In  short,  it  irritates  wherever  it  comes 
in  contact  with  the  mucous  membrane. 
You  may  easily  imagine  that  all  this 
is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  and  of 
loss." 

It  was  impossible  to  mix  in  Liver- 
pool society  without;  hearing  com- 
plaints on  all  hands — Whether  well  or 
ill  founded — of  the  injurious  effects 
here  alluded  to ;  and  the  greatest  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  trial ;  during 
the  whole  of  which,  lasting  nearly 
three  days,  the  Court  was  excessively 
crowded.  Society,  in  short,  took  up 
arms  against  Mr  Muspratt,  and  you 
may  guess  the  result.  Ho  fought 
stoutly,  however,  desperately  contest- 
ing every  inch  of  ground.  The  pro- 
secutors brought  forward  a  host  of 
witnesses  to  support  the  statement  of 
Mr  Cresswell ;  to  prove  that  their 
health  had  suffered  sensibly,  grievous- 
ly, in  consequence  of  these  hated 
"  works ;"  and  their  property,  of  al- 
most every  description,  had  been  also 
injured  thereby  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Pawnbrokers  said  this  abominable  gas 
played  the  mischief  with  their  various 
deposits ;  nurserymen  and  gardeners, 
that  it  utterly  blighted  their  fruit, 
flowers,  shrubs,  vegetables,  and  trees ; 
dyers,  that  it  discharged  all  their 
colours,  and  frustrated  and  confounded 
all  their  doings;  cow-keepers,  that 
their  cattle  languished  and  dfied — ^both 
their  grass  and  their  water  being 
contaminated  by  this  execrable  gas. 
There  was,  in  short,  a  **  tchole  army** 
of  sufferers,  if  not  of  martyrs.  What 
a  singular  conflict  of  testimony  there 
was,  to  be  sure !     One  class  of  wit- 


nesses swore  that  their  fire-irons,  kc. 
were  constantly  corroded  ;  another, 
that  theirs,  though  subject  to  the  same 
influence,  were  **  always  bright  and 
fair,**  One,  that  their  furniture,  the 
papering  of  their  rooms,  and  clothes 
hung  out  to  dry,  &c.  were  immedi- 
ately discoloured,  and  presently  rot- 
ted ;  another,  that  though  next-door 
neighbours,  no  such  effects  had  been 
experienced — or,  if  any  had,  they  were 
easily  referable  to  other  causes.  One, 
that  whereas,  before  they  and  their 
families  had  resided  within  the  sphere 
of  this  pestiferous  influence,  they  had 
been  healthy,  plump,  and  ruddy,  they 
soon  after  became,  and  still  were,  dis- 
eased, lean,  and  sallow ;  another  ex- 
actly reversed  it,  and  swore  that,  if 
any  thing,  their  health  had  improved, 
and  they  had  become  fatter  and  rud- 
dier since  they  had  come  within  the 
magic  circle  of  Mr  Muspratt*s  influ- 
ence.* One  scientific  chemist  demon- 
strated, by  analysis  and  experiment, 
the  deleterious  properties  of  the  jgas ; 
another,  the  well  known  Dr  Thomson 
from  Glasgow,  contradicted  him.  The 
one  referred  all  the  injurious  effects 
which  had  been  detailed  by  the  wit- 
nesses clearly  and  unequivocally  to 
the  muriatic  acid  gas ;  the  other  de- 
nied it,  and  accounted  for  them  by 
reference  to  the  agency  of  simple  at- 
mospheric air  and  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Forty  witnesses  were  called  for  the 
prosecution,  and  forty-five  for  the  de- 
fendant It  took  two  whole  days  to 
collect  this  enormous  heap  of  contra- 
dictory evidence ;  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  third,  Mr  Justice  Coleridge 
summed  up  the  whole  to  the  jury 
with  great  judgment  and  perspica- 
city. I  do  not  think  that  either 
party  could  have  gathered  from  his 
address  to  which  side  his  opinion  in- 
clined, so  nearly  did  he  hold  the 
scale.  The  jury.^  special  one — re- 
tired, and  after  an  absence  of  two 
hours  and  a  half,  returned  into  Court 
with  a  verdict  of  guilty  ;  the  con- 


•  Nay,  a  Dr  I*ip — or  some  such  name — fi^m  Londoh,  came  down  specially  for  the 
purpose  of  proving  to  such  of  the  gude  folk  of  Liverpool  as  choso  to  pay  a  •hilling  for 
it  ('tis  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good)  that  muriatic  acid  gas,  so  far  (Vom  being 
a  noxious  agent,  was  an  infinitely  salutary  one,  corrective  of  disease,  promotive  of 
health  1  Nay,  positively — I  saw  it  hi  his  handbills — that  it  was,  besides,  or  might  be 
made  (I  forget  which)  a  powerful  agent  in  the  oholition  of  negro  elavery  !  I !  Whether 
or  not  this  philosopher  came  down  ex  morU  motv,  or  at  the  instance  of  Mr  Muspratt, 
1  know  not.  I  saw  him  in  Court,  ostentatiously  taUng  notes  of  the  evidence ;  but  be 
was  not  called  upon  for  his  own. 
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lequeuce  of.  which  ha«  been,  and  will 
be  most  serious  to  the  defendant,  who 
must  now  give  up  his  expensive  works, 
and  either  pull  them  down,  or  convert 
them,  if  possible,  to  other  purposes. 
This  seems,  however,  but  fair  and 
reasopable;  for  why  should  one  citi- 
len  benefit  and  enrich  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  fellow- citizens,  their 
comforts,  property,  and  health  ?  My 
own  judgment,  or  that  of  an  impartial 
listener,  was  satisfied  that  the  case 
was  made  out  against  the  defendant. 
The  case  was  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  repaid  the  attention  with  which  I 
had  liUened  to  it.  It  commenced  on 
Thursday,  and  terminated  on  Satur- 
day, Apnl  7,  and  as  soon  as  1  had 
httfd  the  Terdict  I  quitted  the  Court, 
to  make  arrangements  for  returning  to 
town  on  the  ensuing  Monday. 

Monday  was  the  day  appointed  for 
opening  the  railroad  between  London 
and  Birmingham,  all  of  which  had 
been  completed    except    the  middle 
thirty  miles,  which  was  to  be  passed 
in  omnibusses ;  and  the  question  with 
us  wasy  whether  we  should  avail  our- 
•elves  of  that  opportunity,  or  content 
ourselres  with  the  railroad  to   Bir- 
mingham, and  then  go  on  to  London 
by  coach.    The  latter  was  the  course 
we  determined  upon  adopting,  for  there 
were  divers  objections  to  the  other, 
both  speculative  and  practical ;  and  we 
therefore  took  our  places  for  Monday 
morning  at  half-past  six,  paying  down 
on  account  L.d.  Most  of  our  brethren 
had  either  preceded  us,  or  dispersed 
to  various  sessions,  which  1  had  made 
up  my  mind  not  to  attend.  I  had  pro- 
Buaed  to  dine  with  some  relatives  at 
Chester  on  the  Sunday,  purposing  to 
iet  off  by  the  eight  o'clock  steam-boat, 
and  return,  of  course,  in  the  even- 
ing. Would  you  believe  it  ? — my  usual 
luiek  attended  me,  most  excellent  and 
experienced  traveller  that  I  was  I  for 
when  I  got  down  to  the  quay,  I  had  the 
latisfaction  of  seeing  the  steam-boat 
bifisiDg  away  nearly  a  mile  off,  having 
lUrted  precisely  at  eight,  and  I  reach- 
ing the  water-side  about  five  minutes 
ifter  eight.    There  was  no  other  boat 
itarting  till  half  past  eleven,  so  I  gave 
it  up,  and  was  obliged  to  write  a  letter 
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of  excuses  and  explanations.  Hav- 
ing heard  a  good  deal  of  the  beau- 
tiful and  affecting  service  at  the  Church 
for  the  Blind,  I  determined  to  attend 
the  mominfiT  service  there.  I  shall 
not  soon  forget  it.  As  I  entered — hav- 
ing first  deposited  a  trifle  in  the  plate 
at  the  dour  for  the  asylum — sweet 
voices,  blended  vrith  the  organ,  wero 
chanting  the  Psalms ;  and  through  pic- 
tured and  stained  windows  fell  a  <<  dim 
religious  light.**  The  window  over 
the  altar  had  a  large  painting  of  Christ 
rising  from  the  dead ;  near  it  was  an- 
other— most  appropriate! — of  Christ 
healing  the  blind.  My  feelings  were 
completely  subdued  by  the  scene.  I 
have  reasons  for  feeling  peculiar  sym- 
pathy towards  the  blind ;  and  it  went 
to  my  heart  to  hear  their  melodious 
voices,  clear  and  soA,  engaged  with 
cheerful  energy  in  devutiunal  service. 
I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  style — the  distinctness 
and  precision  of  their  enunciation. 
There  were  evidently  some  superior 
voices,  male  and  female,  among  them ; 
and  1  turned  round  to  look — the  sight 
almost  overcame  me.  The  gallery 
over  the  entrance  was  devoted  to  the 
blind  people  and  to  the  organ  ;  and, 
standing  in  a  row,  along  the  i'ront  of  it, 
were  about  fifteen  or  eighteen  women 
of  various  ages,  neatly  and  uniformly 
dressed — behind  being  the  men,  seve- 
ral of  whom  weie  grey-headed — the 
shape  and  appearance  of  their  eyes  too 
plainly  indicating  the  grievous  be- 
reavement they  had  sufiered.  They 
were  all  singing — poor  souls! — with 
the  utmost  energy,  as  if  their  hearts 
joined  in  the  act.  1  could  not  resUrain 
my  feelings,  which  were  painfully  ex- 
cited. As  1,  from  time  to  time,  glanced 
at  the  touching  spectacle  they  afford- 
ed, and  listened  to  their  thrilling  voices, 
I  could  not  help  thinking  of  old  Ho- 
mer's simple  and  beautiful  description 
of  the  blind  Demodocus : — 

T«v  wf^f  Mdt/ff**  i^/Ai)9t,  ^liw  V  eiyaBif 
n  Ksucif  rty 

But,  dear  Christopher,  you  are  fami- 
liar with  the  whole  of  the  beautiful 


'  For  want  of  a  better  (Pope's  not  being  at  hand),  the  ladies  will  accept  the  follow- 
literal  version : — 

Him  the  Muse  loved,  aud  gave  both  good  and  ill ; 
Of  light,  indeed,  deprived^>but  gave  sweet  song. 
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passage* — recollection  the  tears  shed 
Dy  the  simple-hearted  warrior y  as  he 
listened  to  the  song  of  the  blind  bard* 
and  endeavoured,  hiding  hb  head  in 
his  mantle,  to  conceal  bis  emotions 
from  the  beholders.  So,  indeed,  after 
a  sort,  was  it  with  me.  Mj  feelings 
were  differently  excited,  however, 
when,  between  the  prayers  and  the 
sermon,  the  anthem  was  sung  by  two  of 
the  blind,  a  gray-haired  man  and  the 
chief  of  the  female  singers.  Imagine 
the  feelings  with  which  I  listened  to 
these  feariul  and  sublime  words  from 
the  Revelations,  sung  with  admirable 
effect,  both  chastely  apd  powerfully, 
sometimes  both  singing  together,  at 
others  alternately  :— 

'f  I  was  in  the  Spirit  on  the  Lord*s 
day,  and  heard  behind  me  a  great 
voice,  as  of  a  trumpet, 

f<  Saying,  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega, 
the  first  and  the  last. 

«  And  I  turned  to  see  the  voice  that 
spake  with  me ;  and  being  turned^ 
I  saw  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man, 
clotbed  with  a  garment  down  to  the 
feet,  and  girt  about  the  paps  with  a 
golden  girdle. 

'<  His  head  and  his  hairs  were  white 
like  wool,  as  white  as  snow  ;  and  his 
eyes  were  as  a  flame  of  fire  ; 

**  And  his  feet  like  unto  fine  brass, 
as  if  they  burned  in  a  furnace ;  and 
his  voice  as  the  sound  of  many  waters ; 
and  his  countenance  was  as  the  sun 
shineth  in  his  strength. 

"  And  when  I  saw  him,  I  fell  at 
his  feet  as  dead.  And  he  laid  his 
right  hand  upon  me,  saying  unto  me, 
Fear  not,  I  am  the  first  and  the  last ; 

*'  I  am  he  that  liveth,  and  was  dead  ; 
and  behold,  I  am  alive  for  ever- 
more.'*! 

It  may  be  questionable  whether  this 

sublime  passage  be  calculated  for  mu- 
sic, at  least  for  any  one*s  music  but 
that  of  the  glorious  Handel ;  my  in- 
tense interest  in  the  anthem  was  de- 
rived, not  from  the  character  of  the 
piu^ip,  hut  frpm  t|ie  feelings  excited 
by  the  occasion— the  ^pei\e,  the  place, 
the  singers — above  all,  the  awe-inspir- 
ing nature  of  the  words  themseHes. 
I  shaH  not  soon  forget  that  Sunday 
morning. 

Q.  and  I  took  a  very  long  walk 
immediately  afterwards,  along  the  sea- 
shore— say  seven  or  eight  miles,  the 
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wmd  blowing  fiercely  in  our  faces  all 
the  way  we  went,  and  the  sun  shinipg 
— which  had  been  rather  a  rarity  du- 
ring our  stay  at  Liverpool,  the  weather 
having  been  wretched  beyond  descrip- 
tion— an  almost  constant  succession  of 
rain,  sleet,  snow,  hail,  fog,  wind — 
cutting  north-easterly  winds,  such  as 
gave  almost  all  of  our  brethren  and 
ourselves  rather  severe  colds.  We  dined 
at  six.  Q.  lay  down  on  the  spfa,  tired 
with  his  walk  ;  I  went  out  to  do  what 
I  am  in  the  habit  of  doing  whenever 
I  spend  a  Sunday  at  a  strange  place — 
namely,  go  to  tbe  various  places  of 
worship,  and  see — I  trust  with  a  cu- 
riosity not  entirely  unjustifiable  or 
irreverent — the  mode  in  which  differ- 
ent sects  of  Christians  carry  on  public 
worship.  You  know,  dear  Christopher, 
that  I  am  too  sincere  a  Christian  in 
my  heart — detesting,  however,  fanati- 
cism— to  think  of  presumptuously 
attempting  to  turn  any  thing  into  ri- 
dicule, or  present  it  under  a  droll  or 
exaggerated  aspect,  that  is  manifestly 
the  result  of  sincerity,  however  erro- 
neous or  delusive  I  may  consider  it  to 
be.  Yet  I  fancy  it  to  be  perfectly 
warrantable,  and  not  entirely  unin« 
stiuctive,  to  describe  accurately  such 
scenes  as  follow,  and  to  give  a  faith- 
ful description  even  of  the  painful 
and  monstrous  scene  which  will  fol- 
low last.  The  result  in  my  mind  of 
much  enquiry,  and  experience,  and  ob- 
servation through  life,  has  been  to  fill 
me  with  thankfulness  for  the  exist- 
ence of  such  an  establishment  as  the 
Church  of  England,  of  which  I  am, 
and  may  I  die,  a  member. 

A  little  way  down  Mount  Pleasant,  on 
the  right-hand  side,  was  a  good-sized 
building,  which  I  found  to  be  a  Wes- 
levan  Methodist  chapel.  It  was  crowd- 
ed even  to  the  door;  for  it  seemed  that 
one  of  their  favourite  preachers — a 
Mr  Newton — was  preacning  **  a  mis* 
sionary  sermon,^  t.  e,  a  sermon  in  aid 
of  a  society  for  sending  out  missiona- 
ries to  the  heathen  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. With  some  difficulty  I  got  in- 
to the  gallery,  which  was  perfectly 
stuffed  with  people — scarce  an  inch 
even  of  standing-room  to  be  had.  I 
had  a  pretty  good  view  of  the  preach- 
er, who,  in  his  plain  clothes,  stood  in 
the  pulpit,  using  abundant  g^ticula- 
tion     and    emphasis,    turning    fully 


•  'oKrtr,  ei,  63-96, 
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from  tim0  to  time>  to  all  parts 
rowded  and  attentive  audience^ 
tng  a  tail  and  wc|l-proportion- 
on,  and  a  tolerably  ex])re8sive, 
not  Tcry  refined«  countenance, 
med  about  fifty-eigbt  or  sixty 
dd.  His  Ypice  was  loud  and 
IS  :  his  manner  bad  all  the  con- 

apd  self-  possession  derived 
ridently  a  long  familiarity  with 
:enes.  I  listened  to  him  at- 
y  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  I 
npelled  to  say  that  I  could  de- 
thing  but  very  common- place 
itioq.  Two  words  really  would 
escribe  all  I  heard — boisterous 
iy.  He  gave  a  marvellous 
t  of  their  doings  at  Leeds,  I 
t  was,  whore  they  were  con- 
opening  very  large  chapels,  or 
Dg  their  old  ones,  buth  of 
were  immediately   filled  with 

hearers;  that  there  were 
jd  scenes"  going  on  there— -on 
?rage  thirty  or  forty  souls 
;rtod"  weekly;  that  at  their 
quarter-day  '*  they  had  up. 
of  a  thousand  people  **  on 
I.  e,  who  had  become  proba- 

members  of  their  society  ; 
)  l^ad  be^n  lately  there,  and 
da"  blessed  season*'  of  it. 
was  a  love-feast,*  at  which 
as  a  "  very  abundant  outpour- 
;he  Spirit," — souls,  in  all  uirec- 
rjing  out,  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
<f  ?  '•  "  Oh,  my  friends,"  ex- 
l  the  preacher,  with  an  excited 
it  did  my  heart  good,  I  as- 
'ou  ;  it  was  Poutecost,  in- 
These  statements  were  evi- 
r^celved  by  his  hearers  with  the 
;  interest,  testified  by  preva^ 
it  half-suppressed  exclamations 
Hcn!  thapK  the  Lord ! "  which, 

they  h^d  a  somewhat  singu- 
ct»  yet  were  nut  carried  to  an 
'Qus  extent.  Then  he  spoke, 
hement  manner,  of  the  *'  pe- 
lieathen,*'  millions  and  millions 
m  were  i^t  that  moment  bow- 
wn  to  idolsy  and  dying,  and 

to  .     '^  And  would  they 

le  forward  that  night,  and  aid?'* 
.  ^*  How  much  remained  to 
c,  notwithstanding  the  glorious 


things  that  had  been  done ! "  5cc.  &c. 
He  ended  by  announcing  that  a  col- 
lection would  be  made  immediately ; 
and,  having  passionately  implored  them 
to  "  give  liberally,*'  sat  down,  **  only 
entreating  his  mends  to  make  way  in 
all  directions  for  the  collectors." 

Instantly  there  was  a  jingling  sound 
as  of  silver  and  copper  dropping  into 
plates  all  over  the  chapel.  A  decently 
dressed  servant-girl  stood  next  to  me  ; 
she  had,  apparently,  devoured  every 
word  that  had  fallen  from  the  preacher, 
and  seemed  now  exhausted  with  ex- 
citement and  the  fatigue  of  standing 
so  loug.  With  one  end  of  her  pocket- 
handkerchief  she  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion from  her  face,  and  out  of  the 
other,  which  was  twisted  up,  she  took 
a  shilling  and  gaye  it,  poor  soul,  to 
the  collector  when  he  came  past,  with 
a  look  of  such  earnest  satisfaction  I 
Though  the  bulk  of  the  congregation 
— especially  those  surrounding  her — 
seemed  to  consist  of  the  humbler  classes, 
there  was  a  considerable  proportion  of 
silver  in  the  plate.  As  soon  as  this  was 
over,  some  notices  were  read  of  meet- 
ings, sermons,  &c.  for  the  week — a 
hymn  was  given  out,  which  they  be- 
gan to  sing  with  prodigious  heartiness, 
and  I  left  the  chapel. 

The  next  place  I  entered  was  a 
buildingnot  far  off — the  Scotch  church, 
new,  spacious,  and  handsome,  but  not 
very  well  filled.  Tlie  minister  was 
young,  but  modest  and  intelligent. 
He  was  expounding  some  obscure  por- 
tions of  Job,  and  with  couslderablo 
force,  ingeuuity,  and  judgment,  not 
failing  to  give  whatever  he  uttered  a 
stringent  practical  application.  Ho 
was  evidently  a  well-educated  man. 
His  language  was  select  and  accurate, 
and  his  reasoning  sound  ;  he  afforded 
to  my  mind  a  very  pleasing  contract 
to  the  preacher  whom  I  had  just  been 
hearing.  Loose,  noisy,  and  inflamma- 
tory appeals  to  overstrained  feelings 
(I  have  heard  several  of  the  Wesleyan 
preachers  who  are  not  liable  to  such 
observations),  too  often  degenerating 
into  downright  clap-trap,  appear  to 
Q^e  far  less  calculated  to  advance  the 
interests  of  real  religion  than  sober 
and  jrational  expositions  of  Scripture, 


18  is  a  favourite  ordinance  wiUi  tho  Wes^^yans.     Love-feasU  fire  very  Uprgo 
!f,  oopniti^i  of  t))e  wV>)e  society,  who  are  admitted  by  tickets.     TherQ  ^jro 
9^  W9^  S^t  roi^  if)  ^U  preseut,  au4  every  q^ub  i(|  %t  Uberty,  bqth  man  ^d 
to  file  i^ul  (Mate  tktir  f^li|(ious  feelings. 
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of  the  principles  of  Christianity^  and 
temperate  though  earnest  exhortations 
to  the  practice  of  its  virtues.  What 
this  young  man  said,  for  instance^  at 
once  interested  and  instructed  me,  only 
a  chance-hearer,  and  obviated  a  diffi- 
culty that  had  several  times  occurred 
to  me  when  I  had  heard  the  chapter 
1  cad  which  ho  was  then  expounding. 
His  concluding  observations  were 
practical  and  weighty.  In  short,  what 
he  had  uttered  bore  the  stamp  of  sin- 
cerity and  reflection ;  and  hb  congre- 
gation listened  to  him  with  an  air  of 
devout  and  calm  attention — one  which 
most  strikingly  contrasted  in  my  mind 
with  the  exuberant  excitement  of  the 
one  which  I  had  just  quitted.  I  staid 
till  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  which 
was,  as  usual,  simple  and  solemn.  I 
then  returned  to  my  lodgings,  it  being 
about  half-past  eight  o*clock.  I  told 
my  landlady — a  respectable,  intelli- 
gent person — where  I  had  been,  and 
that  I  felt  a  kind  of  pleasure. 

'*  Then,  sir,  if  you're  curious  about 
such  things,  you  had  better  go  a  little 
higher  up  the  hill,  and  hear  the  peo- 
ple at  Mr  Aitkiu*s  chapel ;  they're 
still  going  on  ;  and  you'll  say,  sir, 
you  never  heard  or  saw  such  things  in 
your  life  I " 

*'  Indeed !  what  do  they  call  them- 
selves ?" 

**  They  am't.the  regular  Metho- 
dists— they're  a  bad  sort  of  Metho- 
dists— Jumpers,  or  Ranters^  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  They're  a  most 
horrid  nuisance,  sir,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  I  wish  the  law  would  put 
them  down,  as  it's  just  put  down  Mr 
Muspratt's  chimney.  They're  scream- 
ing and  roaring,  and  singing  and  pray- 
ing, at  almost  all  hours  of  the  day  and 
night — Sundays  as  well  as  week-days  I 
I've  often  heard  them  from  our  gar- 
den. We  have  not  heard  them  this 
evening — but  that  may  be  because  the 
wind's  the  other  way ! " 

I  went  off  immediately.  A  strange 
and  melancholy  sight  presented  itself — 
a  scene  that  almost  beggars  descrip- 
tion. The  service  in  the  chapel  had 
been  over  some  time,  and  most  of  the 
lights  were  extinguished;  but  there 
were  a  number  of  people  clustering 
round  a  side  door,  which  led,  I  found, 
into  a  large  room  beneath  the  chapel. 
I  was  entering  with  as  quiet  and  deco- 
rous an  air  as  it  was  possible  to  assume, 
when  I  was  very  rudely  repulsed 
by  a   coarsci    sour-visaged    janitory 


with  the  words,  "You've  no  call 
here,  sir ;  this  isn't  a  play-house,  air 
— nothing  of  the  sort." 

"  Who  said  it  was?  Isn't  this  a 
public  place  of  worship,  sir  ?  I've  a 
right." 

"  You've  only  come  to  make  game." 

**  How  dare  you  say  so,  sir  ?  Do  I 
look  as  if  I  were?"  said  I,  sternly; 
and  while  he  was  occupied  with  one 
or  two  other  applicants  for  admission, 
who  suddenly  demanded  it  in  a  much 
more  questionable  manner  than  I  had, 
I  slipped  past  him  down-stairs,  and 
immediately  encountered  a  scene  which 
I  will  attempt  with  faithful  exactitude 
to  describe.  It  was  a  large  low  room, 
lit  with  gas ;  and  there  were  several 
groups  of  people  in  it,  men  and  women 
— some  singing,  some  praying — others 
groaning  and  writhing  on  the  floor — 
some  standing,  others  kneeling,  others 
sitting.  Some  were  really  shriekitig 
in  the  wildest  and  maddest  way  ima- 
ginable I  The  group  nearest  me  con- 
sbtcd  of  some  twenty  or  thirty,  sur- 
rounding about  half-a-dozen  people 
who  were  on  their  knees,  with  whom 
most  of  them  were  praying,  uttering 
horrid  groans  and  ejaculations— some- 
times wringing,  at  other  times  clap- 
ping their  hands.  They  were  "a«- 
sistitig  souls  in  the  agonies  of  the  new 
birth,'*  as  they  termed  it ;  that  is,  per- 
sons who  were  seeking  to  be  convened. 
I  went  nearer,  and  beheld  a  decently- 
dressed  middle-aged  woman  kneeling 
beside  one  of  the  would-be  neophytes 
— a  young  man — tossing  herself  about 
in  all  directions,  lifting  up  and  down 
her  arms  in  a  frantic  manner,  and  vio- 
lentlv  striking  the  form  before  which 
she  knelt;  at  one  time  praying,  at 
another  shouting  into  his  ear — "  Be- 
lieve I  Believe,  man !  believe  I — Oh, 
come  to  Jesus!  come  to  Him— don't 
wait  I  Don't  delay  a  moment !  Doesn't 
thee  see  Him?  Here  He  is— He's  i'  th' 
midst  of  us — He's  waiting  for  thee  I 
Take  him  by  the  hand,  blessed  Lord  I 
O  Lord  Jesus,  oh,  dear  Lord,  thou 
must  save  this  lad  I — Come  along,  lad  I 
He's  awaiting  for  thee  I  Oh,  Jesus, 
why  do  thy  chariot- wheels  delay  ? 
Pluck  him  like  a  brand  from  the 
burning.'* 

"  Oh — o — o — oh.  Lord  Jesus! "  hea- 
vily groaned  the  subject  of  her  pray- 
ers. 

*•  Why  dont  you  believe?  Why 
don't  you  believe  V'  she  exclaimed,  ve- 
hementiy,  literally  slapping  him  on 
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the  back:  who^  his  face  hid  in  his 
anosy  bis  body.  sprawliDg  and  writh- 
in?  about  on  the  floor  and  against  the 
form,  seemed  making  direful  eifurls 
to  second  those  of  her  beside  him— 
sighing  and  groaning  in  a  most  dis- 
mal manner. 

"  Oh,  glory !  glory !  glory !" — was 
suddenly  shouted   from    the    central 
l^roup — who,  at  the  bidding  of  a  man 
in  black,  who  took  eyidently  the  lead 
in  what  was  going  on,  burst   out  a 
singing  most  yehemently,  and  in  an 
eztravagantly  high  key, "  Praise  God, 
from  whom  all  blessings  flow.*'   Some 
lifted  their  hands  rapidly  up  and  down 
with  an  air  of  irrepressible  ecstasy 
— others  actually  shook  hands  with 
one  another,  as  if  in  joyful  congratula- 
tion and  gratitude.     Some  screamed 
forth  the  words  at  the  tip-top  of  their 
Toices,   their    eyes    closed  violently, 
their  heads  directed    upwards,    and 
their  hands  elevated  and  clasped  to- 
gether. I  really  expected  to  see  them 
fall  down  in  a  tit.     They  sung  the  last 
tvo  lines  over  and  over,  and  over 
again,  with  the  most  ungovernable  im- 
petuooity  and  excitement.  In  the  mean- 
while one  of  the  peoplcj  whose  happy 
case  had  been  the  occasion  of  all  this 
ecstasy,  rose  from  her  knees ;  her  eyes 
were  sunken,  her  face  was  red,  and 
covered  with  tears  and  perspiration, 
aod  she  was  sobbing  violently.       I 
expected  her  every  moment  to  go  into 
hysterics.     While  I  was  listening  to 
and  looking  at   this  strange    scene 
with  feelings  of  mingled  pity,  disgust, 
and  indignation,  a  man,  dressed  in  a 
very  long  black  coat  which  reached 
to  his  knees,  and  in  a  white  silk  hand . 
kerchief,  made  his  way  from  the  centre 
of  the  throng,  singing  as  he  went  to 
the  form  where  were  the  couple  first 
described.     He  immediately  kneeled 
down  beside  them  with  a  kind  of  fa- 
miliar businesS'like  air  I 

**  Come,  friend !  The  Lord  says  he's 
ready  for  t^ee,  too  I  He*s  waiting  to 
pat  a  wedding  garment  on  thee !  Here 
He  is!  Look,  man,  for  thyself !  .He*s 
going  all  about  this  room,  looking 
whom  He  shall  save — look  at  Him" — 
*<  Oh,  Lord !  oh,  Jesus  I — oh — o — o  I** 
cried  the  youth. 

^  Ay,  pray  thus,  and  He  must  come ; 
He  can*t  help  himself;  He  loves  itl 
Come !  thou  must  believe  now  !  The 
devil  will  have  thee  this  night  if  thou 
doesnH  !-.there— that's  it !  that's  it  I'* 
u  the  wretched  fellow  redoubled  his 
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groans  and  contortions  between  his 
two  tormentors.     "  Wrestle,  wrestle  I 
Jesus  loves  a  good  wrtst/er ;  He  loves 
to  be  beat ;   He'll  love  thee  all  the 
better  for  this  good  fight?     Don't  ye 
see  Him  ?  Pray,  man ;  tiow*s  ttie  time ! 
Now's  the  accepted  time,  now's  the 
day  of  salvation — now,  now,  or  never ! 
Don't   thee  feel  it,  thinkest  thou  ?" 
The  man,  I  suppose,  answered  in  the 
aflSrmative  ;    for  the  woman  on  the 
other  side,  in  a  still  wilder  manner, 
shouted  suddenly,   «  Oh,  tliauk  thee, 
Jesus  I  Thank  thee  I  Thank  thee  !  I 
knew  thou  wouldn't  be  long — ^glory  I 
glory  !"     The  man  in  black  now  rose 
up,  and  left  them,  to  assist  some  one 
else  in  distress  with  his  ghostly  coun- 
sel I     My  eye  then  fell  upon  a  young 
man    and   woman,   kneeling  a  little 
on    my  left    hand, — the    former    a 
sailor,  apparently  about  twenty  years 
old,  the  latter  a  little  older,  and  very 
good-looking,  who  had  but  the  mo- 
ment before  separated  themselves  from 
the  central  group  above  spoken  of,  and 
continued  praying  together.     I  con- 
fess 1  looked  at  them  somewhat  sus- 
piciously ;  for  I  had  noticed  the  fellow 
a  little  before  standing  staring  at  the 
young  woman  with  a  most  equivocal 
expression  of  features.     He  whisper- 
ed something  in  her  ear,  as  the  poor 
creature — misguided  enthusiast  I — was 
joining    passionately  in  the  singing, 
and  she  instantly  ceased,  took  hold 
of  him  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  to  the 
form  near  me,  where  1  saw  them  both 
kneel  down.     He  seemed  to  take  it 
coolly ;  the  young  woman  began,  as 
it    were,  to  belabour  him  with  her 
prayers,  and  groans,  and  exhortations, 
leaning   close   over  him,  placing  her 
hands   on     his    back  from    time    to 
time.     She   had  really  a  pretty  face, 
but  it  was  quite  distorted  with   ex- 
citement.      After    a     few    minutes 
spent   in  this  manner  she  rose,  ex- 
horting him  to  "  go  on  praying" — 
and  hurried  back  to  the  group  she 
had  quitted.     He,  too,  immediately 
afterwards  rose,  and  walked  past  me, 
still  eyeing  the  young  woman  who 
had  left  him.     Seeing  that  I  was,  evi- 
dently, merely  a  curious  stranger— 
and,  1  suppose,  giving  credit  to  my 
appearance  as  that  of  a  mere  man  of 
the  world  come  to  see  the  sport — he 
actually  thrust  his   tongue  into   his 
cheek,  and  winked  his  eye  at  me  as 
he  passed  I     Of  course,  1  took  no  no- 
tice of  him  further  than  returning 
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his  impudent  look  pretty  sternly.  He 
made  his  way  ipto  the  group  to  which 
the  yoqng  woman  had  returned— - 
probably  with  most  improper  motiycs. 
I  subsequently  learned  that  things  of 
this  sort  had  several  times  taken  place 
— low  scoundrels^  like  the  one  I  had 
observed^  coming  in,  pretending  to  bo 
in  earnest,  and  then  taking  advantage 
of  the  foolish  and  excited  females 
who  may  attend  upon  them  to  insult 
them  :  at  least  I  was  subsequently 
told  as  much.  There  were  several 
persons,  who  seemed  to  be  leading 
ones,  who  from  time  to  time  came 
up  to  people  standing  about>  and 
whom  they  soon  persuaded  to  kneel 
down  with  them,  when  similar  scenes 
to  those  I  have  been  describing  en- 
sued. I  observed  two  or  three  of 
their  people  eyeing  me,  as  I  stood 
aloof  leaning  against  the  wall,  and 
watching  their  proceedings  with  iu- 
tense  and  melancholy  interest — look- 
ing as  if  they  longed  to  do  by  me  as 
they  were  doing  by  others :  but,  to 
protect  myself  fVom  any  of  their  ab- 
surd and  offensive  importuuities,  I 
looked  as  stern  and  repuisive  as  I 
possibly  could — and  for  a  time  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  my  object.  At 
length,  however,  two  men,  dressed  in 
long  black  coats,  with  white  neck- 
handkerchiefs — of  very  coarse  vulgar 
features  and  appearance — came  up  to 
me  boldly,  and  the  dreaded  struggle 
began. 

"  Well,"  said  one  of  them,  placing 
a  huge  red  hand  upou  my  suoulder 
in  a  confident^  familiar  syle — I  in- 
stantly dislodged  his  hand — "art  f/iou, 
friend,  come  to  see  Jesus,  and  get  tliy 
soul  saved  ?  Down  on  thy  knees  ;  np 
time  to  be  lost  1 — Come" 

**  Yes,  sir,  you  need  salvation!" 
said  the  other,  in  a  tone  and  manner 
of  forced  confidence,  with  a  manifest 
sheepishnoss  in  his  countenance,  and 
evidently  abashed  by  n^  manner. 

*'  Who  is  the  minister  of  this  place  ?" 
I  enquired,  as  drily  and  frigidly  as  pos- 
sible, thinking  thus  to  parry  tneir 
attack. 

'<  Mr  Aitkin,  sir,"  replied  tho  last- 
mentioned  man. 

"  Wfiat  is  the  name  of  the  body  of 
Christians  who  worship  here  ?"  1  con- 
tinued, with  a  very  polite,  but  distant 
air. 

"  Tlvis  is  the  church  of  Christ—the 

nirsticiiii  body  of  php}^^  who  have  no 

other  bead;  we  9ire  Ids  people,  and  Ho 


is  here.  He's  waiting  to  save  you  ?*' 
said  the  first  man.  *'  Come,  come," 
and  ho  took  hold  of  my  hand,  as  if  he 
would  lead  me  to  a  form,  where  I  was 
to  kneel  down,  and  he  beside  me — 
Heaven  save  tho  mark ! 

*'  Really,  sir,"  said  I,  civilly  but 
resolutely,  **  I  shall  feel  particularly 
obliged  if  you  will  not  trouble  your- 
self on  my  account.  I  assure  you  1 
am  not  accustomed  to  such  familiari- 
ties— I — I  cannot  allow  it,  sir,**  forci- 
bly removing  my  hand  from  his.  He 
seemed  for  a  moment  abashed,  but 
he  returned  to  the  charge. 

"Ah,  friend,  this  haughty  air  won't 
do  in  the  Day  of  Judgment.  You'll 
find  that  a  gentleman  may  be  damned, 
for  all  his  airs  !*' 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  I,  calmly  and 
even  respectfully,  "  I  trust  I  have  not 
ventured  to  show  any  *  airs,'  as  you 
call  them" 

"  There,  down  on  your  knees,'* 
he  interrupted,  resuming  his  confi- 
dence. 

1  shook  my  head^  and  smiled^  some- 
what bitterly,  perhaps. 

"  What  is  the  name  of  this  church?" 
I  enquired,  turning  round  to  tho 
friend  on  my  right ;  but  I  forget  his 
answer.  The  other  asked  me  to  what 
church  "  1  fancied'*  I  belonged.  I  told 
him  to  the  Church  of  England. 

"  That's  not  the  church  of  Christ," 
said  the  confident  friend  on  my  left. 
"  Ills  is  a  mystical  church  ;  ^ud  we 
are  of  it.     This  is  His  church" 

**  Then  he  has  got  a.  nouiy  church 
of  it,"  said  I. 

*'  Friend,  you  come  to  mock ;  you 
should  remain  to  pray." 

*'  You  arc  wrung,  sir ;  \  came  to 
look  on  seriously,  to  see  if  such  tilings 
really" 

"  Come,  come,  down  on  your  knees^ 
and  you  shall  soon  feci  and  know  that 
this  is  indeed  the  day  of  salvation. 
You  can't  do  without  it."  A^aiu  he 
put  his  rude  hand  on  my  shoulder. 

"  Really,  sir,  you  will  compel  me 
to  leave  the  room." 

<*  But  you  mustn't — ^you  must  get 
your  carnal  heart  changed,"  he  con- 
tinued, impudently. 

'*  You  drive  me  away," 

"  No,  no — I  want  you  to  fall  on 
your  knees." 

I  quitted  the  room,  to  get  rid  of  his 
pestilent  importunities,  with  feelings 
which  1  canno^  describe — feelings  of 
mingled  pity,  indignation,  astonish- 
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ment^  contempt.  I  protest  that  I  have 
"  set  down  naught  lu  malice,*'  in  writ- 
ing the  above,  but  have  given  ns  sober 
and  faithful  an  account  of  what  took 
place  as  I  -know  how  to  give  of  afij 
thing ;  and  if  you,  dear  Christopher, 
or  any  one  to  whom  you  may  show 
til  is  long  letter,  should  think  that  I 
must  have  coloured  and  overcharged 
this  description,  all  I  say  is,  get  any 
friend  at  Liverpool,  on  whom  you  can 
rely,  to  go  to  Mr  Aitkin's  church  in 
Mount  Pleasant,  and  then  tell  you 
wlietber  he  can  corroborate  or  contra- 
dict my  statements — whether  he  could 
not  add  to  them. 

From  what  I  could  discover  I  sus- 
pect Mr  Aitkin's  flock  must  be  a  kind 
of  off- shot  from  the  Wesley  an  Me- 
thodists, who,  however,  never  go  so 
far  as  I  have  been  describing,  though 
1  have  once  or  thrice,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  witnessed  scenes  in 
their  chapels  not  very  far  inferior  to 
the  one  in  question.  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  the  leading  members  of  that 
extensive  and  very  respectable  per- 
suasion now  discountenance  such  wild, 
irrational,  indecorous,  and  even  im- 
pious proceedings;  and  when  they 
fthall  have  got  rid  of  a  few  other  pe- 
culiarities of  feeling^,  and  of  discipline, 
and  prejudices,  may  it  not  be  hoped  that 
this  excellent  section  of  Christians  will 
return  into  our  Estiiblished  Church  ? 

i  returned  to  my  lodgings  about  half- 
past  nine,  and,  after  giving  (^.  an  ac- 
count of  what  I  had  just  been  witness- 
ing, retired  to  niy  bedroom,  where  I 
found  every  thing  packed  up  in  readi- 
ness for  our  early  start  in  the  morning. 
1  slept  soundl  v,  and  rose  at  five,  callo4 
by  Q.*d  vigilant  servant.      Despite, 
however,    SH    our    precautious,    we 
escaped  only  with  tne  skin  of  our 
teeth,  b^ng  once  more  too  late.  Our 
fly  rattled  down  Mount  Pleasant  as 
fast  as  it  could  well  go,  but  it  struck 
six — sad  sound  to  our  too  negligent 
ears! — as  i^e  drove  into  the  railway 
station-yard,  and  we  knew  th^t  they 
started  punctually  ;  ifhile  wp  had  yet 
to  get  our  luggage  out  and  put  in^  to 
pay  the  residue  of  our  fare,  and  to  g^t 
our  tickets.    We  were  in  an  agony  of 
nervouan^.    Our  luggage  would  get 
wrongly  placed ;  then  we  had  to  get 
change  for  a  ten-pound  note;  tlien 
we  had  to  shout  out  to  the  people  tp 
say  ^hat  we  were  rcad^y,  while  thosp 
within  the  office  were  saying  that  it 


was  our  own  fault,  &c.  Lo  !  just  as 
we  were  counting  over  the  change  we 
ha<l  received  we  heard  a  sound — wo 
cast  our  eye  on  the  huge  train — alas  ! 
the  monster  was  moving — and  while 
the  thing  was  moving  we  hastily  got 
into  our  appointed  place — smack  went 
the  door,  and  in  a  moment  we  were 
under  the  tunnel,  in  whose  gloom  and 
silence  we  had  leisure  to  recover  from 
our  flurry,  curse  our  folly,  and  make 
good  resolutions ! 

The  morning  was  much  finer  than 
that  on  which  we  had  come  to  Liver- 
pool ;  and  it  was  pleasant  enough  to 
be  rattling  rapidly  along  amid  the 
cheering  sunshuie,  instead  of  having 
our  former  melancholy  accompani- 
ments of  wind,  hail,  snow,  rain,  fog,  and 
sleet.  We  reached  Birmingham  by  a 
quarter  past  eleven,  having  started 
from  the  tunnel  at  Liverpool  at  about 
twenty  minutes  to  seven — a  far  quick- 
er journey  than  our  former  one.  Cer- 
tainly, railroad  travelling  is  delightful, 
both  from  the  advantages  afi'orded  by 
its  surprising  rapidity,  and  the  con- 
venience— not  to  say  the  luxury — of 
its  accommodations.  You  have  hs 
much  room  as  you  can  wish  for :  no 
lU-bred  or  ill-natured,  or  dispropor- 
tionately-sized fellow-passenger  can 
annoy  you  by  encroaching  ou  the  li- 
mits set  apart  for  you  :  the  vehicle  in 
which  you  travel  is  airy  and  com- 
modious— you  are  at  an  amply  sutli- 
cient  distance  from  your  opposite 
neighbours ;  and,  really,  what  a  thing 
it  will  be  ere  long  to  be  able  to  calcu- 
late confidently  upon  a  journey  to  and 
from  London  and  Liverpool,  in  right 
pleasant  style,  and  in  six  or  eight 
hours  I  This  will  be,  indeed,  an  up- 
proxima^ion,  at  least,  towards  '<  the 
annihilation"  of  ''  time  and  space.*' 
About  half  past  eleven  o'clock — after 
taking  a  biscuit  and  a  glass  of  wine — 
we  got  into  the  coach.     Alas,  how 

"  Cahin'd,  cribbed,  confined,  hound  iu  '* 

we  instantly  felt  ourselves !  scarce 
room  to  shift  the  position  of  even  a 
liipb  without  almost  apologizing  to 
pne's  neighbours  for  mcommoding 
^hem  I  As  this  was  the  day  of  open- 
ing the  railroad,  I  soon  found  that  a 
great  struggle  was  to  be  made  by  our 
coachman  to  see  whether  he  could  not 

fet  into  town  **  befitrt  the  steamers  " 
le  was  a  capital  whip,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  cautious  and  safe  one,  and  we 
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went  the  whole  way  at  the  rate  of    course  !     But  they  say  we  chapi 


thatVus  guards — ^is  to  be  taken  in,  aud 

go  on  as  before  with  the  trains'* 

"  Yes — and  have  you  heard  of  the 
extraordinary  way  in  which  you're  to 
be  dressed  up  ?**    I  enquired,  affect- 


twelve  miles  an  hour.     We  caught  a 

very  striking  view  of  the  newly  opened 

railroad  soon  after  quitting  Coventry 

passing  along  over  immensely  high 

arches,  constructed  with  an  eye  equally 

to  taste  and  strength.     The  sides  of  it    ing  to  look  very  wise. 

were  lined  with  people  awaiting  the 

arrival  of  the  trains.     We  caught,  as 

we  went  on,  occasional  glimpses  of  the 

rdlroad  as  well  in  its  incomplete  as 

its  finished  state.     About  ten  miles 

beyond  the  latter  portion  of   it  we 

passed  about  thirty  or  forty    horses 

waiting  ready  to  be  harnessed  to  the 

omnibusses  which  were  to  convey  the 


Dressed  up,  sir !"  he  replied,  with 
a  curious  air. 

**  Dressed  ?  why  yes ;  there's  an 
act  of  Parliament  just  passed  by  Mr 
Hume,  saying  that  the  guards  of  the 
mail  are  to  wear  helmets.'* 

**  Wear  helmets  11"  he  echoed — 
half  incredulous,  half  apprehensive. 
"  Yes — wear  helmets,  to  be  sure,  of 
passengers  from  the  end  of  the  finished  bright  brass,  too"— — - 
part  to  the  Denbigh-Hall  end ;  and,  "  Lord  a*  mercy  1  It  can't  be,  no- 
as  might  have  been  expected,  a  little  how !  D — d  if  I'll  stand  it ;  I'd  rather 
bitter  slang  passed  between  our  guard  go  to  sea,  and  I  will  too  I  Why,  I 
aud  coachman  and  the  **  steam  peo-     never  heard  o'  such  a  thing !     What 


pie."  I  rode  outside  for  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  way,  and  very  pleasant 
it  was.  I  had  a  good  deal  of  conver- 
sation with  the  guard  about  railroads 
— to  which  he  was  very  strongly 
opposed. 

"  You  take  my  word  for  it,  sir," 
said  he,  in  a  sad  and  knowing  way — 
*'  them  railroads  will  be  the  ruin  of 
Old  England !  See  how  they're  cut- 
ting up  the  country  in  all  directions  I 
If  I  was  a  gentleman  and  had  land, 
I'm  blessed  if  I'd  let  *em  cut  it  to 
pieces  as  they  do !  What's  to  become 
of  the  horses  ?  We  can't  do  without 
them,  any  more  than  we  can  without 
ships — and  it's  a  cursed  shame  to  de- 
stroy the  brood  of  horses.  I  only  wish 
I  was  a  Member  o*  Parliamint ! 
Don't  I !  Wouldn't  I  speak  my  mind 
out  I" 

"  Why,  I  should  have  thought  the 
horses  would  have  rather  liked  to  be 
rid  of  so  much  hard  and  heavy 
work." 

'*  Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all,  quite 
different,  sir ;  you  can't  know  much 
of  horses,  sir ;  if  you  did,  you'd  know 
they  love  hard  work  when  they're 
well  fed  and  cleaned  down — see  how 
comfortable  these  tits  of  ours  will 
look  when  they're  rested  a  bit,  and 
getting  their  bellies  full.  Lord  love 
*em  1  And  then,  again,  look  at  all 
the  people  along  the  road  that  it  will 
ruin,  and  quite  chase  out  of  the  world 
— what's  to  become  of  them  all  ? 
These  things  isn't  thought  of  as  they 
ought  to  be !" 

«<  And  will  it  affect  ^ou  f " 

'*  Ob,  send  all  ti«  to  the  d — ^1,  in 


can  be  the  use  of  it !  What,  is  it  hel- 
mets like  them  great  guardsmen  wears, 
with  horse-hair?" 

**  Oh,  no ;  nothing  half  so  fine,  I 
can  assure  you  ;  they're  all  bright 
brass,  and  very  large  ones,  too;  by 
the  way,  I'm  afraid  they'll  make  your 
head  ache." 

"  Ay,  but  that  an't  the  worst;  every 
one  will  laugh  and  point  at  me  as  I 
go  along  the  road.  But  what's  the 
uae  o'  telling  me  all  this?  Y'ou'ro 
only  a  joking." 

**  Well,  you'll  soon  see  that ;  wait 
for  a  day  or  two,  and  you  will  hear 
more  about  it  I " 

*'  Well,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  puz- 
zled and  alarmed  air,  *'  them  chaps  in 
Parliament  has  done  some  rum  things 
lately,  any  how ;  but  I'm  blessed  if 
this  don't  beat  'em  all  hollow  I  Lord- 
a-mercy,  put  us  guards  in  helmets  I 
Why  won't  hate  do?" 

At  that  moment  we  came  in  sight  of 
a  very  gay  and  animated  scene — the 
extremity  of  the  London  end  of  the 
newly-opened  railroad.  There  were 
several  thousands  of  persons  collected, 
having  come  from  all  parts  and  great 
distances — all  in  holiday  costume — 
fiags  fiying,  tente  and  awnings  erected 
— in  short,  a  perfect  fair  going  on. 
The  guard  gazed  at  it  all  with  a  very 
sour  look  ;  as  did  the  coachman,  who 
turned  round  and  said,  "  Thomas, 
what  fools  some  people  is  to  go  out 
and  kick  up  all  this  here  rumpus,  be- 
cause o'  this  here  railroad — ha,  ha  1 " 
he  concluded,  with  a  faint  and  bitter 
laugh. 

Why,  you  see,"  replied  the  guard. 


«( 


1838. J  Ml/  First  Circuit.  On 

•*  it  an't  to  be  wondered  at  neither ;  a  tion,  before  going  to  bed.   There  they 

steam-carriage  18  a  rare  thing  on  the  were,    dear  little  souls; — but  why 

road  just  now** should  I  begin  to  twaddle  at  the  end 

"  About  as  rare  as  a  mail-coach  or  of  my  letter  ? 
stage-coach  will  be  in  a  few  months  I*'  Thus>  dearest  Christopher^   have 

I  interposed.  you  some  of  the  results  of  my  first 

*'  Yes — ^yes,  I  suppose  it*8  too  true  !**  professional  expedition  ;  and  if  it  shall 

exclaimed  the  guard,  with  a  sigh  of  have  pleased  you,  and  your  readers,  I 

Texation,  and  did  not  seem  disposed  to  shall  be  indeed  repaid  for  the  trouble 

carry  on  the  conversation.     At  the  I  have  taken  in  thus  recording  the  in- 

next  place,  where  we  changed  horses,  cidents  and  impressions  of  a  ''  First 

I  saw  him  talking  very  earnestly,  at  Circuit."     It  is  the  last  sketch  of  the 

the  bar  of  the  public-house,  with  the  kind  that  I  shall  give  you ;  but  why 

landlord ;    and  from  the  looks  they  do  not  you  prevail  upon  some  of  my 

both  gave  me,  from  time  to  time,  I  am  brethren,  both  in  my  own  circuit  and 

satisfied  that  the  guard  was  talking  the  five  others,  to  do  as  I  have  done  ? 

over  the  affair  of  the  helmet  I !  What  I  know  there  are  many,  very  very 

put  such  an  absurd  joke  into  my  head  many,  who  could  easily  far  exceed  in 

I  know  not ;    and  when  at  length,  interest  and  power  the  sketches  here 

before  getting  inside  again,  I  undo-  given  ;  who  have  treasured  up  many 

ceived  him,  he  seemed  really  relieved,  a  striking  scene — why  do  they  not 

^but  told  me  he  know*d  of  a  brother  thus  worthily  use  their  leisure  ?     Let 

guard  whom  **  he*d  frighten  prettily  roe  call  upon  them,  dear,    good  old 

about  it  the  next  time  he  saw  him ;  Christopher,  even  in  your  name,  to 

for  it  was  a  capital  joke!**  come  forward  with  the  choice  fruits 

After  eating  a  hearty  dinner  at  of  observation  and  experience : — Up, 

Stony-  Stratford  we  turned  inside,  and  arouse    ye,    my  merry  men  of   the 

rumbled  off  once  more.     We  all  of  us  Northern,  Midland,  Oxford,  Norfolk, 

fell  asleep,  being  sufficientiy  tired  with  Western  and  Home  Circuits,  Chris- 

our  long  day*8  journey;  and  when  I  topher  will  receive  you — Maga  will 

woke  it  was  at  half-past  eleven  at  the  rejoice  in  your  contributions ;  and  that 

Angel  at  Islington,  where  were  the  will  be  the  best  service  she  has  ever 

usual  crowd  and  hubbub  to  be  seen  been  rendered  by,  dear  and  venerable 

when  a  coach  comes  or  goes.     In  a  sir,  your  humble  and  zealous  friend, 

twinkling,  however,  I  got  into  a  cab  and  old  contributor, 
with  my  portmanteau,  and  in  less  than  X.  Y.  Z. 

a  quarter  of  an  hour  was  at  home.         Given  from  my  Chambers,  on  the 
where  I  found  all  well— my  wife,  how-  8th  floor  of  No.  37,  Fig  Tree 

ever,  too  pleased  with  my  arrival  to  Court,  in  Lhicoln's  Inn.  Weat- 

do  Justice  to   thq  snug   supper  that  minster,  on  the  1 0th  day  of 

presently  made  its  appearance.    I  had  this  present  June,  1838. 

a  peep  at  my  children,  at  her  sugges- 
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Rome  ^as  not  built  in  a  day  |  nei- 
ther was  the  town  of  Mbnzom  adways 
so  large  and  popiildns  as  at  present. 
Forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  indeed,  it 
was  little  more  than  a  Tillage.     A 
post  twice  a- week  kept  it  in  ^oine  sori 
of  connexion  with  the  world,  but  When 
by  any  accident,  such  as  a  break  dbwh 
of  the  mail-cart — fbr  Macadatn  ^as  at 
that  time  in  the  futttre  tenser  or  the 
hopeless  drunkenness  of  Tim  Swigs, 
the  postman — for   thb    Temperance 
Society  was  then  unknown  ;  when  by 
any  accident  df  this  kind  the  regular 
communication  was  interrupted,  it  was 
always  remarked  that  more  news  were 
stirring  in  Mohxom  than  when  all  the 
newspapers — and   theto   were   three' 
taken  in  by  Tarions  inhabitants — and 
all  the  private  letters  had  lirrlved.  All 
men,    especially   in  country    towns, 
seem  bom  p6nny-a-liners.  Prodigious 
accidents  arb  produced  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  by  the  most  prosdic-Idok- 
ing  of  mortals;  fires  are  described  with 
a  glow  of  eiithusia^m,  and  their  de- 
structive ravages  dmon^  hay-ricks, 
bams,  and  princely  residenties,  attend- 
ed with  great  loSs  of  lifb,  ar^  painted 
in  the  most  apfpalling  colours,  by  peo- 
ple who  have  no  credii  among  tneij^ 
friends  for  any  sort  of  talent,    but 
whose  imagination  is  ip  fact  as  majes- 
tic as  that  of  Milton.  But  imagination 
is  the  most  capricious  of  all  the  facul- 
ties.     Sdmctlmes  it  is  all  compact, 
and  ready  for  action  at  the  slightest 
hint ;  at  other  times  dead  and  inert  as 
an  exploded  cracker.     But  this  we 
think  will  be   universally  remarked, 
that  it  seems  to  grow  and  expand  it- 
self in  exact  proportion  to  the  listen- 
er's power  of  belief.     A  fire,  in  any 
account  of  it,  given  to  a  person  of  a 
sceptical  turn  of  mind,  is  as  quiet  and 
well-behaved  as  possible,  and  contents 
itself  with  destroying  the  roof  of  a 
pig-stye  ;  but  told  to  some  blockhead 
with  a  mouth  the  size  of  a  church- 
door,  and  a  capacity  for  swallowing 
wonders,  how  it  swells  and  dilates  it- 
self I    how  it  spreads  its  horrific  ter- 
rors  over  half  a  county  I   immolates 
the    hapless     inhabitants    of    whole 
streets,  and  at  last  dies  away  only  for 
lack  of  something  more  to  destroy  I 
It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  vast  ability 
displayed  by  the  population  of  Mon- 
xom;  m  firmly  believing  whatever  was 


told  them,  that  sd  mfliiy  taatrels  took 
their  riso  in  it  •  there  werto  ghosts  in 
it  without  number ;  one  or  two  clope- 
ihents  whispered  every  weekjand  nibrr 
deaths  evbry  morning  repotted  thail  if 
the  College  of  Physicians  had  sflt  iti 
the  Towh-HAll. 

The  princi{)al  repertolj  bf  ne#8 — 
th^  man  from  whdtli  Ruihotir  re- 
ceived her  hfedvlest  bnrdbnA-^Wtls  li 
gentletiidti  df  the  name  df  Hiigg^ihgs. 
We  Uy  partibular  emphasis  bn  the} 
last  syllable,  as  he  him^blf,  when  ati- 
nouheing  liame  andtitlbs  to  a  siratlg&r> 
used  td  give  his  card,  and  add;  iii  a 
vel-y  distiiict  vbict;  "  Hug^lfigS,  lir ; 
you  observe  the  'g'  ?*' 

Some  ffew  years  before  the  ihcl- 
detits  we  are  about  tb  relate,  he  had 
settled  in  the  best  hoiiso  of  ihb  prlttci- 
pal  street  of  Monxom.     Bright  red 
bricks,  picked  out  with  lines  df  Irhite, 
gate  evidence  df  hts  taste,  flhd  a  little 
rbd-facbd  boy,  smcUiiig  strongly  of  the 
stable  as  ho  opened  the  green  street 
door,  left  no  doubt  of  his   fesfiecta- 
bility,  for  in  fact  he  kept  a  gfg.  S6ra6 
mystery  hung  over  his  pfcviomf  life ; 
it  was  not  even  knbwn   from  ^hdi 
neighbourhood  he  had  cbtnc,  but  uK- 
bddy  coiild  doubt  that  ^^hfttcver  il 
might  be  that  indilcfed  hlth  to  khefi 
silence  ovbr  th&  past,  it  ^.iS  nothing 
that  affectfed  his  honour— for  HU^ 
ging^  was  almost  chtvalrouS  in   hh 
notions.      His   pblitehess  t6  (He  MY 
ikx  Was  uiiboiitiucd ;  and  iWbrb  Werb 
tfbt  a  few  of  thb  gentle  ftplnstcrfi  df 
Monxom,  of  an  age  when  the  illusions 
of  youth  are  past,  who  wondered  that 
a  person  with   such    an   unbounded 
power  of  paying  compliments  stopped 
short  at  such  unsatisfactory  manifes- 
tations of  his  admiration.     But  Hug- 
gings  was  manifestly  a  bachelor  of  the 
most  adamantine  heart ;  and  people,  at 
last,  became  persuaded  that  a  bosom 
that  had  been  indurated  by  fifty-seven 
winters  was  impervious  to  the  most 
piercing  of  Cupid's  glances.    With  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Monxom  Huggings 
was  on  the  friendliest  terms.     If  there 
was  any  exception  to  this  sweeping 
assertion  of  his  universal  friendship, 
it  was,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the 
person   of  a  certain   Mr   Pike,  who 
considered  himself  deeply  injured  by 
the    tittle-tattle    propensities  of    Mr 
Huggings,  and,  in  fact,  was  persuaded 
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that  the  reports  set  afloat  concerning 
him    owed  their  origin  to  the  inven- 
tion of  that  yerj  loquacious  ^entlc- 
iuan«  and  were  the  cause  of  liia  failure 
in  obtaining  the  coronership  of  the 
county.     Tills  incident  had  occurred 
a  year  or  two  previous  to  this  time } 
and  a  secret  grudge  had  exij»ted  ever 
since    between    the  two  personages, 
which  only  required  a  little  provoca- 
tion to  break  into  open  war.     In  any 
war  of  words,  Huggings  would  have 
had  infinitely  the  advantage.     He  had 
a  fine  sonorous  voice — great  pow;er  of 
wind — a  tall,  though  somewhat  feeble 
figure — and    a    power   o^   eloquence 
peculiar  to  himself — an  attachment  to 
polysyllables,  without  much  regard  to 
their  usilal  siguitication,  seemed  the 
chief  characteristic  of  his  style  ; — but, 
perhaps,  the  large  brick  house  we  Iiavo 
mentioned,   the   little   boy,   and    the 
horae  and  gig,  had  sometliing  to  do 
with  the  uniform  triumph  of  his  decla- 
matory efibrts  ;  for  there  is  no  denying 
that  wealth  is  as  powerful  an  ingre- 
dient   in    conversational    success    as 
''  action — action — action/'  in  the  elo- 
quence of  the  ancient  orator. 

It  was  impossible  to  go  down  Swal- 
low Street,  which  in  those  days  was 
the  Bond  Street  of  Monxom,  any  day 
of  the  summer  or  winter,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  three,  without  seeing 
a  tall  old  gentleman,  but  still  retain- 
ing the  jauntiness  of  youth,  swinging 
his  cano  with  an  air  of  great  authority, 
and  stopping  every  person  he  nict  to 
have  a  minute  or  two*s  chat.  With 
one  he  would  be  grave  and  serious, 
relating  some  dreadful  accident  or 
whispering  some  terrible  suspicion  ; 
with  another  gay  and  familiar,  punch- 
ing him  on  the  breast  with  his  long 
forefinger,  or  clapping  him  on  the 
shoulder  with  his  open  hand,  telling, 
you  may  be  sure,  some  amusing  anec- 
dote, or  giving  the  launch  to  a  laugh- 
able piece  of  scandal ;  and  then  re- 
suming his  walk  to  go  through  tlie 
same  K>rmalities  with  the  next  person 
he  encountered.  A  wild  light-grey 
restless  eye,  very  flexihie  eyebrows,  a 
long  thiu  nose,  and  very  prominent 
chin,  formed  the  principal  features  of 
a  countenance  not  unpleasing  in  its 
general  expression ;  while  a  very  flashy 
style  of  dress,  and  a  magnificent  way 
of  walking,  were  snre  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  most  superficial  observer. 
This  was  Mr  Hdggings. 

"  Ha,  Doctor  I"  he  exclaimed  one 


day  to  a  serious  busy-looking  little 
man,  who  did  not  seem  inclined  to 
long  tarrying,  "have  you  heard  of 
Joe  Brown's  accident  ?'* 

"  No,"  said  tlie  Doctor,  "but"— 

"  That's  strange  I  poor  Joe  fell 
over  the  Ciifl'  into  the  dry  ditch,  two- 
and-twcnty  feet  particular  descent, 
and  if  he  had  not  had  the  voluhility 
of  a  bird  he  must  have  been  dashed  to 
pieces — wonderful  escape,  wasn't  it  ?** 

<*  Not  true,**  said  the  little  Doc- 
tor, who  did  not  indulge  in  lung 
speeches  ;  *'  I  saw  him  this  morning. 
But  excuse  me  at  this  moment,  I  am 
pushed  for  time.** 

"  Hal  to  see  Widow  Gowland — 
that*s  a  wise  sensible  sort  of  fellow. 
Now,  I've  known  practitiunors  of  the 
sanguinary  art  step  into  the  shoes  of 
the  departed  husband  when  the  inter- 
esting widow  was  lamenting  her  loss 
over  the  tombstone  of  the  deceased — 
one  of  the  patients  on  a  monument, 
as  Shakspeare  says,  smiling  at  grief — 
eh.  Doctor?"  A  nudj^e accompimied 
this  last  observation,  wliich,  however, 
seemed  to  have  no  eflect  on  the  Escu- 
lapiiis. 

"  Shakspeare — ah  1  that  reminds 
me'* — he  said,  and  was  hurrying  ofl', 
when  the  persevering  Huggings,  ap- 
parently struck  with  his  manner,  de- 
tained him. 

"  Doctor,  I  sec  there*s  something  in 
the  wind.  Out  with  it,  for  I  am  dis- 
solved to  find  it  out.  What  about 
Shakspeare  ?*' 

«  Oh,  nothing,  nothing,"  said  thp 
Doctor,  "  only  some  patients  I 
have" 

"  Of  that  name  ?  Who  are  they  ? 
Where  do  they  live?'* 

"  An  accident — a  wound — an  inci- 
dent,*' stammered  the  Doctor  j  "  they 
are  at  the  White  Lion.  I  must  see 
my  other  patients — but  no — by-the-by, 
it  is  necessary  for  you  to  know  the 
whole  story.  You  may  be  able  to  help 
me  to  develope  the  whole  mystery." 

"  With  all  my  heart.  How  odd  it 
is  that  I  haven't  heard  of  it  before ! 

Well?" 

Dr  Wilkins  put  his  arm  into  that  of 
Huggings,   and  slowly  pursued    his 

way. 

"  This  morning  I  was  called  to  the 
White  Lion,"  ho  began>  "at  about  one 
o'clock.  A  ball  and  masquerade,  you 
recollect,  took  place  last  night  in  the 
Gardens.  Every  thing  went  on  bril- 
liantly, and  nothing  occurred  to  in- 
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terrupt  the  festivities  till  a  scream  was 
heard  from  one  of  the  alleys»  just  he- 
fore  the  fireworks  began.  Hobbs,  the 
landlord^  on  hurrying  to  the  spot, 
found  a  young  lady,  dressed  as  an  In- 
dian sultana,  fainting  on  the  grass 
with  a  wound  recently  inflicted.  He 
had  her  conveyed  into  the  house, 
where,  indeed,  she  had  arrived  that 
very  day,  attended  by  a  maid-ser- 
vant, and  sent  off  immediately  for  me. 
On  examination  I  found  a  considerable 
contusion  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
thorax,  but  the  skin  not  perforated. 
The  alarm  and  agitation  kept  the  pa- 
tient silent,  and  she  would  give  no 
account  of  the  particulars.** 

'<  So  the  impetrator  of  this  infamous 
attempt  is  not  discovered?**  enquired 
Huggings. 

«  No.** 

"Nor  even  suspected?*'  continued 
the  querist. 

"  No  —  but,  by-the-by,  do  you 
know  any  person  of  the  same  name 
with  yourself  ?'* 

"  Here  ?  No  ;  why  do  you  ask  ? 
There  may,  indeed,  be  people  of  the 
name  of  Huggins ;  but  with  a  'g'  not 
one.    Of  that  I  am  sure.'* 

«  Well,*'  said  the  Doctor,  "  I  only 
enquired  ;  for  it  struck  me  at  the  time 
Hs  a  curious  coincidence  that  the  excla- 
mation of  the  young  lady,  on  being 
brought  a  little  to  herself,  was  Hug- 
gings." 

«•  Not  with  the  *  g'  ?'*  exclauned  the 
astonished  auditor. 

**  So  it  was  pronounced  to  me  by 
the  maid.  I  observed  it  particularly, 
for  it  isn*t  the  common  mode  of  spell- 
ing." 

«  Nobody  heard  it  but  the  maid  ?" 

"  No  one." 

"  Then,  for  Heaven's  sake,  as  you 
value  my  honour  and  respectability, 
let  it  go  no  further.    Keep  it  from 


every  living  soul.     It  mi^ht  min  my 
character  for  ever.** 

Dr  Wilkins  looked  at  the  agi- 
tated countenance  of  his  companion 
with  some  surprise.  ''  Certainly,  if 
you  wish  it  kept  secret,  I  will  say 
nothing  about  it ;  but  at  the  same 
time  don't  you  think  it  a  some- 
what strange  thing  that  your  name 
should  *' 

**  Not  my  name,"  interrupted  Hug- 
gings, '<  some  one  else*s  name ;  but 
who  is  she?'* 

"  A  beautiful  young  creature  — 
splendid  black  eyes,  and  a  voice  fit  for 
a  tragedy  queen.*' 

**  Confound  her  voice,  I  wish  she* 
had  made  a  better  use  of  it !  And  she 
and  a  maid- servant  arrived  yesterday 
at  the  White  Lion — went  to  the  mas- 
querade  in  the  evening,  and  there  she 
was  stabbed  ?  '* 

*'  Not  stabbed ;  there  was  no  per- 
foration of  the  external  cutis  ;  a  slight 
abrasion  only,  and  a  contusion  of  some 
magnitude." 

"  And  who  did  it?** 

'*  A  figure  was  observed  gliding  out 
of  the  alley  where  the  assault  was 
made,  but  no  one  recognised  him.** 

"  And  his  dross?" 

'^  I  don't  know — a  simple  domino,  I 
believe ;  but  excuse  me  now,  I  must 
go  my  rounds,  and  you  have  already 
detained  me  too  long.'* 

*'  Not  a  word  of  the  girFs  exclama- 
tion,'* again  said  Huggings,  solemnly, 
as  he  parted  from  his  friend  and 
watched  him  down  the  street.  <*  If 
such  a  rumour  came  to  the  ears  of  that 
fellow  Pike  he  would  prove  me  to  be 
the  murderer,  to  a  certainty.^  Con- 
found all  masquerades,  and  dominoes, 
and  tragedy  queens!  That  infernal 
Shakspeare  is  the  root  of  all  evil. 
What  could  be  the  meaning  of  her 
mentioning  my  name  ?" 


Chapter  II. 


An  attempted  murder  was  an  affair 
of  too  much  consequence  to  be  pre- 
vented from  being  the  general  topic  of 
conversation  in  the  town  of  Monxom. 
All  the  reserve  of  the  mysterious  Dr 
Wilkins  was  of  no  avail.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  every  thing  was 
known,  except,  indeed,  the  exclamation 
of  Hugging  s's  name,  which  he  kept  a 
profound  secret ;  determining,  at  the 
Mine  time,  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the 


business,  by  enquiring  more  particu- 
larly into  the  previous  life  of  the  news- 
loving  Mr  Huggings,  and  discover,  if 
possible,  what  connexion  there  could 
be  between  his  very  unromantic  ap- 
pellation and  the  beautiful  heroine  of 
the  adventure.  Among  those  who  in- 
terested themselves  particularly  in  the 
business  the  most  active  was  Mr  Pike, 
the  defeated  candidate  for  the  coroner- 
ship  of  the  county^  in  whose  peculiar 


The  StroUers. 


^ 


e  the  matter  seemed  to  be  ;  for,  for  the  rope ;  and,  as  I  am  answerable 
not  invested  with  any  official  for  their  custody,  I  thought  it  right  to 
ty  to  report  on  the  causes  of    err  on  the  safe  side." 


-or  results  of  accidents — he  had 
in  the  cause  which  m^ide  him 
ifficient  member  in  any  enquiry 
drs  of  that  nature.  His  origi- 
ination  also,  to  a  lawyer's  desk 
1  interfered  with  by  his  having 
ed  to  an  independent  property 


*'  And  have  they  not  complained?" 
"  Oh,  yes,  they  complained  when  I 
was  going  to  hang  the  hghtest  of  them 
to  a  hook  in  tlie  main  beam  of  the  bed- 
room.'* 

**  Good  Heavens,  Hobbsl  are  you 
mad?'*  enquired  Mr  Pike;  **do  you 
ened  his  eye  in  the  detection  of    mean  to  say  you  intended  to  hang  one 
tors;  and,  in  fact,   Mr   Pike     of  those  young  women  to  the  beam?" 

•*  No,  no,  sir  I  the  bandbox." 
**  And  you  have  put  cords  on  both 
the  lady  and  the  servant  ?'* 

**  Lord !  no,  sir  ;  the  trunks — here 
they  are,  sir ;  you  may  see  them,  since 
you  wish  it." 

**  I  have  no  wish  to  see  their  lug- 
gage,   Hobbs  ;    it   was   themselves   I 
wished  to  see ;  but  Since  we  are  here, 
uin  of  your  establishment.    If    open  the  door  and  let  us  examine.     A 
shattering  fellow  as  Mr  Hug-     man  of  observation  can  make  use  of 

very  unlikely  materials  to  detect  the 
truth  by.  Now,  if  that  confounded 
prater  Mr  Hoggings  were  here,  he 
would  make  out  such  a  story!  You 
heard  the  atrocious  reports  he  set  afloat 
about  me  when  I  stood  for  the  coroner- 
ship.  I  traced  them  up  to  him  beyond 
all  doubt ;  and  if  I  don't  work  him  for 
it,  some  time  or  other,  my  name  is 
not .     By-the-by,  let  me  see  the 


r  the  whole  neighbourhood  as 
eur  procurator-fiscal,  and  let 
deed  escape  his  vigilant  obser- 
The  incident  at  the  masque- 
usordingly,  no  sooner  reached 
D  his  functions  began, 
d  business  this,  Hobbs,**  he 
istling  into  the  White  Lion, 
ressing  the  landlord  ;  *'  might 


St  a  hold  of  it,  you  would  lose 
snse  to  a  certainty.** 
)pe  not,  sir.     I  had  nothing  to 
it." 

picious  characters,  harbouring 
;hat  no  one  knows  any  thing 
The  White  Lion  will  lose  its 
bility.'* 

!  seems  a  very  decent  young 

sir,  as  any  one  can  see — and 

a  gentleman  to  call  here  every 


name  on  the  address — *  Miss  C.  D'Or- 
ville,  Monxom.*  So,  she  is  going  no 
?ed  ?•*  enquired  Pike,  pricking  further  than  this.  Hobbs,  you  have 
ears — "  did  she  tell  you  his     better  eyes  than  mine — what  is  this  on 

the  inner  side  of  the  card  ?  * 

Hobbs  took  the  card,  while  Mr  Pike 
adjusted  his  spectacles.  '*  It  seems 
poetry,  sir,  by  the  big  letters  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lines,"  said  Hobbs,  **  and 
1  never  could  read  poetry  in  my  days." 
"  Let  me  try,**  said  the  inquisitorial 
Pike. 


re  it  is  written  on  a  piece  of 
*  If  Mr  Horatio  Altamont  en- 
)r  Miss  Cecilia  D'Orville,  she 
.  16,  above  the  tap.'  ** 
mont !  D'Orville  !  Suspicious 

murmured   Mr  Pike ;  "  1*11 
inea  they've  an  alias.** 
ley've  room  enough  for  any 
replied   the   landlord ;   "  for 
three  trunks,  two  bandboxes, 
rge  portmanteau.    That's  lots. 
Id  think,  for  two  women.*' 
;  me  see  them.     Where  are 
iaid  Pike, 
he  strong  room.'* 
U's  right,  *  replied    Mr  Pike, 
n't  keep  them  too  securely." 

double-corded  them  besides," 
d  the  landlord. 
»od  God,  Hobbs !  what  have 
e  ?  They'll  prosecute  you  for 
msooment.  You  had  no  right 
ihem." 
ly  not,  sir?  I  charge  nothing 

UJIT.  HO.  CCIJUUU« 


"  Then  shall  I  gaie  on  all  your  glowing 

charms, 
And  cast  myself  enraptured  in  your  arxni, 
Your  adoring  Hug ." 

"  A  pretty  sort  of  a  hug  indeed," 
continued  Pike,  musing.  "  The  end  of 
the  name  seems  torn  otf^— what  can  the 
rest  of  it  have  been?  H-u-g— it  only 
wants  another  syllable  to  make  itinto 
Hoggings,  and  nothing  is  more  likely 
than  that  this  is  some  tramper  the  old 
fool  has  sent  for ;  for  1  have  suspected 
for  a  long  time  he  is  a  rascal  of  the 
most  depraved  habits.  But,  enough  ; 
Hobbs,  could  you  take  me  up-stairs 
and  introduce  me  to  the  lady  ?     If  I 


^  :fhif  St^^s.  [July, 

heard  qU  tl^e  pa^ticMlars  Um  W  9.W    f^  »ecpi^d-r^j  sort  pf  yillain— he  qever 


Ep9,  4  coul4  better  decid^  oh  ^hat  W- 
iner  steps  are  to  be  taken. 

|n  a  hw  miqutea  Mr  Pike  presented 
himself  at  the  door  pf  No.  lo,  and  his 
^Dock  was  ans^yered  by  a  very  sweet 
vpice^  that  invited  him  to  come  in. 

**  I  come^  young  woman/*  said  ^Ir 
pike*  "to  make  enquiries  about  this 
business;**  but  before  the  gentleman 
nad  time  to  say  more,  somethiqg  in  the 


rose  to  murder." 

* '  Oh  I — but  other  crimes  ?  **  enquired 
Mr  Pike. 

"  AU  of  them,"  rephed  the  lady ; 
**  swindling,  lying,  fawning,  cheating, 
bullying,  crin^ns,  and  deceiving;  every 
thing ofthat  kmdhe  man<iges  very  well, 

* '  He  must  be  a  most  infernal  scamp  1 " 
interposed  Mr  Pike. 

"  In  the  higher  walks  of  villany  he 


appearance  of  the  person  he  adCdressed  is  no  performer,  though  he  has  tried 

struck  him,  and  he  mumbled  some  sort  them  often.*' 

pf  apolpg>'  for  the  rudeness  of  his  salu-        "  Tried  them  often  I  Well,**  enquir- 

tation.  ^  l^Ir  Pike,  taking  out  his  pencil  and 

**  What  vant  you  herp,  old  man?**  pocket-book,  "  what  have  you  known 

enquired,  in  §low  and  solemn  accent^,  of  his  attempting  ?** 
the  lady,  who  had  been  reclining  oq  the        '*  It  is  not  above  a  month  since  he 


^ofa,  and  now  supported  herself  on  one 
elbow,  while  the  other  hand  was  beld 
forth  towards  the  ave-strucl^  visjtpr^- 
"  Your  language  is  uncourtU',  and  your 
fippeqrance  an  iqtrusiou.  Begone  I  *' 
**  Why,  really,  ma*am,  no  offence,  I 

tope;  but  hearing,  m^*am,  ^hat  you 
ud  met  with  an  ugly  accident,  and 
feeling  myself  qualified  to  be  of  assist- 
auce,  pei^haps — I  wa^  once  within 
twenty-five  vot^  of  coroner,  ma'am— 


AU  fiudinjf  out  the  culppt,  X  took  the    you  do  ?*' 


i^ttcmpted  Hamlct*s  Father.' 

"  The  great  jeweller — poorold  man  I 
Well  ?** 

"  He  mangled  him  flreadfully,  and^ 
^fter  about  an  hour*s  hacking  and  hew- 
ing at  him,  he  murdered  him  outright 
— -I  never  saw  such  a  murder." 

"You  saw  it?"  cried  Mr  Pike, 
dropping  his  note-book  and  pencil,  and 
gating  on  the  unconscious  narrator  ; 
*'  and  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  did 


liberty  to  come  here,  ma'am,  and 

"  To  intrude  on  me  in  mine  inn. 
It  is  well.     What  do  you  require  ?" 

"  Of  course,  ma*am,"  said  Mr  Pike, 
'*  you  are  anxious  to  discover  who  the 
villain  was  who  made  the  attempt  on 
your  life?'* 

The  lady  shook  her  beadjand  sighed. 

"  |{uvc  you  any  suspicion  of  who  he 
i^  ma'am  y" 


"  Laughed  at  his  awkwardness,  of 
cpurse.  But  it  was  still  worse  when 
he  attempted,  for  it  was  only  an  at- 
tempt, to  murder '  the  gentle  lady  mar- 
ried to  the  Moor.'" 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  interposed 
Mr  Pike,  still  shuddering  with  horror, 
but  recovering  his  writing  apparatus, 
— "  a  gentleman,  you  said,  married  to 


— to — to  Moore — Gracious  Heavons, 
'*  No  swpicion^  sir — but  certaiutu;    you  are  not  serious?     lie  didn't  at^ 
mark  me,  sir,  c^r^uuU^''  replied  the     tempt  to  murder  Mrs  Moore  ? 


lady,  with  an)azing  empliasis. 

Mr  Pike  almost  shuddered  at  the 
thrilling  whisper  these  words  wer^  ut- 
tered in. 

"  God  bless  me ! — Indeed,  I  wasn't 
aware — and  his  name,  ma'am?" 

"  Shall  continue  a  secret." 


tt 


The  lady  smiled.  "  His  efforts  to 
choke  her  with  the  pillow  were  the 
most  preposterous  you  can  imagine." 

"  Why,  how  the  devil  has  he  escap- 
^  hanging  so  long  ?  You  must  indeed 
tell  me  the  ruffian's  name.  There 
must  be  many  rewards  out  for  taking 


But  justice,  ma^am — the  duty  of    him  up.    Come,  my  dear  Miss  D  Or- 


pjrq^ecut 

**  Pray,  sir,  did  you  ever  see  King 
Lw?*' 

"  I  can't  say  I  ever  had  the  plear 
«ure,  ma'am." 

"  You^  would   make   an    excellent 
Kent.    You  are  quite  the  proper  age." 

**  Indeed,  ma'am,"  r^pli^d  Mr  Pil^e, 

Vho  wai  now  Yery  much  puzzled  ^M 

^«^y;  "and you  won't  teU  me  the 

juiae  of  the  assassin  ?  " 

''  Oii,  don '(  call  Im  that ;  he  ia  ou\j 


ville,  tell  me  the  murderer's  name  ?'* 
"  No,  'tis  useless — I  forgive  him— 
but,  oh  !  that  Fortune  should  have 
frowned  so  cruelly  on  the  hapless  Ce- 
cilia ;  that  the  attack  should  have  been 
made  upon  me  here, — ker^,  where  I 
was  so  desirous  of  being  unknown — 
pot  only  for  my  own  sake,  but  for  that 
pf  one  dearer  to  mo  than  life  l*' 

Now,  then,  thought  Mr  Pike,  she 
seems  more  communicative.    "  Whyi 
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yw\  observe }  U  may  be  yery  unplea- 
unt  to  otber  parties.** 

*'  It  may  indecdj  sir ;  but  vhj  do 
I  saj  so  ?  The  peril  i'v^  escspud  will 
only  render  me  dearer  to  the  sensitive 
heart  of  my  owQ;,  my  loved  Huggini^s. 
Ah!  mercjl  I've  revealed  my  secret. 
I  am  lost  (or  ever  I" 

'<  Thought  so/*  muttered  Mr  Pike« 
his  eyes  brightening  with  malicious 
utisfaction.  "  So  'tis  for  that  gentle- 
man's sake  you've  come  hero  ?" 

'*  Yes  I — oh  I  for  his  sake  whither 
would  not  I  go  ?" 

''  The  deuce !— and  docs  he  kfiow 
of  your  being  hercj  ma*am  ?'* 

**  The  day  was  appointed  between 
u ;  but  alas !  alas  1  he  flew  nqt  on  the 
wing^  of  love  to  receive  me ;  can  he 
be  unfaithful?  but  no — too  well  I 
know  his  noble^  his  generous  hearts— 
though  sometimes  mad  with  jealousyj 
eanseless  as  Othello's." 

'*  He's  sometimes  jealousj  is  he  ?— • 
the  old  beast  T' 

"  Qhj  furious !  in  fits  of  that  kind 
ho  would  scarcely  scruple  to  slaughter 


"  Would  he  approve,  do  you  thinks 
of  your  going  to  the  masquerade  r** 

<*  Thai  is  my  fear.  1  almost  ex- 
pected him  to  join  me  there.  That 
vu  my  motive  for  going;  but>  in- 


stead of  his  glowing  speeches  and 
gUnccs  of  love  and  rapturcj  to  be  at- 
tacked with  that  sword ! — to  be  insult- 
ed with  these  wordi ! — to  be  left  for 
dead  upon  the  ground!  Oh«  Hug- 
giugsj  Huggingsl— Was  it  right  (o 
treat  mo  so  ?" 

While  the  young  lady  wept  bitterly 
at  the  conclusion  of  her  declamations^ 
a  new  light  scented  to  break  in  upon 
^r  Pike.  .«  By  Heavens,  old  Hug- 
gings  is  the  murderer,  after  alll  Jea- 
lousy— slaughter — sword — may  I  be 
hanged  if  he  didn't  come  to  tlie  mas- 
querade and  stick  this  poor  crazy 
youpg  woman  in  a  tit  of  the  jealous  1 
vU  make  him  swing  for  it:  1 11  teach 
the  rascal  to  spread  reports  when  gen- 
tlemen are  canvassing  for  the  crowner- 
ship.  And  the  other  murders — old 
Haixdet  the  jeweller,  and  that  unhappy 
woman  Mrs  Moore — by  dadl  there 
hasn't  been  such  a  scoundrel  since 
Blue-beard!" 

The  further  precognition  of  Mr 
Pike  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance 
of  Dr  W^ilkins.  The  amateiu*  coroner 
gathered  up  his  notes  as  fast  as  he 
could,  and  issued  forth  from  tho  White 
Lion  to  take  what  steps  might  bo  ne- 
cessary to  bring  our  unfortunate  friend 
Huggmgs  to  the  gallows  that  his  crimes 
had  so  richly  deserved. 


Chapter  III. 


Dr  Wilhin*  had  hurried  over  his 
^y  risite  noni  rapidly  than  usuali 
that  he  might  return  to  ^  interesting 
patient  M  the  White  Lion.  The  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  the  incident, 
jouied  to  the  uueonmon  beauty  and 
very  peculiar  manners  of  the  fair  suf- 
&B^j  ocoupied  the  sin^de-minded  Doc- 
tor so  entirely  that  14s  advice  on  that 
day,  we  inspect,  was  not  of  much  va- 
lue. Oa  his  return  to  Mouxom,  as 
he  rode  up  one  of  the  narrow  lanes 
■car  the  riyeVj  an  old  woman,  coming 
ont  of  a  miserable  hostelry  called  the 
Spotte4  lkig$  beckoned  him  to  stop. 

**  Some  ooafounded  case  of  rheuma^ 
tism,"  muttered  the  Doctor,  as  he 
polled  up  his  horse. — '*  Well,  good 
woman,  what  do  you  want  ?*' 

**  There's  a  geatleman  as  wishes  to 
see  you  up  in  the  garret.  He  seems 
fisarful  bad — bat  says  he  remembers 
you  very  well.'* 

*^  la  hia  in  bed  ?*'  enfoii^  ih0  Heo- 
tii^  diimwrfftfiy  sad  ^rm§  Jm  m* 


gacious  horse  a  stroke  with  his  whip, 
that  set  it  trotting  gaily  off  to  its  own 
stable. 

«  La  I  no,  sir ;  he  be  sitting  up — 
but  so  queer,  sir,  that  we  think  he  be 
mad.'* 

"  Mad — tipsy,  perhaps ;  but  lei 
me  see.*'  So  saying,  the  Doctor  went 
into  the  dingy  parlour  of  the  Spotted 
Dog,  and  was  led  up  a  winding  and 
creaking  staircase  into  a  room  light- 
ed from  a  small  window  in  the  roof. 
Seated  on  a  truekle-bed,  enveloped  in 
a  large  black  robe,  was  a  figure  which 
the  &rknes8  of  the  apartment  did  not 
allow  the  Doctor  at  tirst  to  distingiush 
very  deariy.  A  hollow  voice  address- 
ed him  while  groping  his  way  to  the 
object  of  his  visit,—''  Canst  thou  not 
minister  to  a  mind  diseased  ? — Pluck 
from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow,  and 
cleanse  the  bosom  of  the  perilous  stuif 
that  weighs  upon  the  heart  T* 

<*  Indigestion — a  kind  o£  weight  bX 
tibeftooMoh,  eh  ?"  said  the  DQQtnt,UT* 
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ing  hold  of  the  patient^s  pulse ;  ''  a 
little  physic  will  soon  set  you  to  rights. 
You  are  a  little  feverish." 

"  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs!  I'll 
none  on't,"  waved  the  stranger,  shak- 
ing off  the  Doctor's  hold,  and  starting 
up  to  his  full  height.  "  Away,  fond 
dreams  I  Richard's  himself  again  !** 

"  But,  my  good  sir,"  insinuated  the 
Doctor,  "  my  dear  Mr  Richard,  sit 
down  quietly.  You  are  evidently  suf- 
fering under  strong  excitement.  Some 
rest  b  absolutely  required.  I  think 
you  ought  to  lose  a  little  blood." 

The  man  made  three  or  four  strides 
through  the  room,  and  then,  coming 
up  to  where  the  Doctor  was  standing, 
gazing  in  no  little  surprbe,  and  some 
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cially  as  she  refuses  to  tell  who  the 
person  was  that  attacked  her.** 

"  She  never  told  his  name!*'  ex- 
claimed the  patient,  again  relapsing 
into  the  heroics ;  "  but,  psha !  som». 
what  too  much  of  this,  iiencefortb, 
though  that  her  jesses  were  my  dear 
heart-strings,  I'd  tear  her  from  my 
heart,  and  whistle  her  down  the  wind 
to  prey  at  fortune." 

«  I  think  so  too,"  chimed  in  Dr 
Wilkins,  who  could  make  neither 
head  nor  tail  of  the  speech  of  his  com- 
panion ; ''  and  how  long  may  you  have 
known  the  lady,  sir  ?*' 

"  *Tis  now  a  year,  sir,"  replied  the 
patient,  <*  since  she  came  to  Daintry. 
Ob,  how  my  eyes  ached  at  her  beauty  I 


degree  of  alarm,  at  the  movements  of    —  O,  what  an  Ophelia!" 


his  patient,  he  groaned,  in  a  sepulchral 
tone,  <'  I've  done  the  deed.  Did'st 
thou  not  hear  a  noise  ?*' 

*'  No !"  replied  the  Doctor,  begin- 
ning to  tremble, — "  what  deed  do  you 
mean  ?" 

*'  Oh,  I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose 
lightest  word  would  harrow  up  your 
soul!" 

"  For  God's  sake,"  began  Doctor 
Wilkins,  now  terribly  afraid  he  was 


<<  Ophthalmia  is  the  right  name  of 
it — is  it  a  common  disease  there,  sir  ?'* 
enquired  the  medical  listenerj  whose 
heart  was  in  his  profession. 

<<  At  that  time,  sir,"  continued  the 
enthusiast,  without  noticing  the  inter- 
ruption, <*  I  had  no  soul — a  mere  lump 
of  half-animated  matter,  which  stood 
behind  a  counter  and  distributed  tei 
and  sugar.  I  was  a  grocer,  sir,  in  a 
topping  way  of  trade.     But  Cecilia 


about  to  be  made  the  depository  of    came,  and  my  doom  was  fixed.    For 


some  dreadful  secret, — **  if  you  wish 
to  make  any  confession,  let  n)e  send 
for  another  witness.  There's  Mr  Pike 
just  round  the  corner — he  can  he  here 
in  a  minute." 

"  No !  'tis  with  you  my  business  is. 
How  is  she  ?" 

"Who?" 

**  Cecilia — the  angel — Miss  D' Or- 
eille." 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  Doctor,  breath- 
ing more  freely, — **  you  know  her 
then  ?" 

'*  Too  well  I  Doubt  that  the  stars 
are  fire!  Doubt  that  the  sun  doth 
move  I" 

"  No  doubt  of  it,  as  you  observe," 
said  the  Doctor,  soothingly ;  "  but 
about  Miss  D'Orville?" 

"  rU  cut  her  into  pieces !  She  has 
fooled  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent ;  and 
if  she  wrong  me,  shall  1  not  revenge  ?" 

**  Oh,  theu,  it  was  you  she  met  at 
the  masquerade  ?** 

^  "  To  be  sure,  sir,"  replied  the  pa- 
tient, in  a  more  subdued  tone  ;  <'  and  I 
wished  to  know  how  she  was  after  the 
fright  I  gave  her." 

*'  She  is  doing  very  well,"  said 
Wilkins ;  **  you  need  be  in  no  alarm 
Itbout  aoy  serious  conset^uences,  espo* 


fifty  years,  sir,  I  had  mistaken  my  vo- 
cation.    I  joined  them." 

<' Joined  who,  sir?"  enquired  the 
Doctor. 

**  Cecilia  and  her  mother,  and  that 
murderer  of  my  joys,  young  Altamont. 
They  received  me — for  I  paid  all  ex- 
penses— and  Cecilia  smiled.  Oh,  hea- 
vens, how  she  did  smile ! " 

"  And  what  did  you  do,  sir  ?'" 

"  Why.  they  would'nt  let  me  do 
much .  They  condemned  me  to  all  the 
villanous  work — poisonings,  swind- 
liug,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Fool, 
fool,  that  I  was,  to  go  on  in  such  a 
style  so  long !" 

Surprise  and  horror  kept  Doctor 
Wilkins  in  silence. 

'<  Unhappy  man!*'  he  commoDGed— 

«  And  all  this  time,  sir,  Altamoit 
and  she  were  the  lovers,  while  theoU 
woman  was  nurse  and  chambermaid*** 

<'  They  had  children,  then  ?*'  » 
quired  the  Doctor. 

"  Who,  sir  ?•• 

"  The  lovers,  as  you  call  them— At 
tamont  and  this  young  woman.  Vol 
said  the  lady  was  nurse." 

<'  Perish  the  thought  of  horrorl-- 
no,  she  is  purer  than  the  ieiole  tki^ 
bangs  on  Dian*8  tennple.    At  lai^  lii^  i 
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dy  and  asked  her  point- 
s  would  accept  my  hand. 
I  at  me  ;  and  the  old  lady 
I  pouted,  and  called  me  a 
Lothario,  for  I  had  been 
lar  to  her,  Gods !  could 
ience  stand  it !  I  grew 
"efused  any  more  supplies 
al.  And  this  soon  brought 
crisis.  I  found  out  that 
mont  had  resolved  to  leave 
Dions.  By  the  address  on 
found  that  this  was  their 
Alas  !  my  heart  relent- 
Nred  them  ;  at  the  masque- 
luntered  her.  I  saw  her 
e  lustre  like  tlie  rainy 
jh  her  deep  veil  of  silvery 
le  told  me  that  Altamont 
ved,  but  that  on  the  mor- 
to  be  reconciled  to  his 
lived  in  the  town,  to  make 
$,and  settle  down  in  peace 
jss  for  ever,  while  I — oh, 
e  out  of  joint  1" 
snt's  father  lives  in  this 
fou  say  ?"  enquired  the 
\  know  no  persou  of  that 

t  we  all  change  our  names. 
In  Daintry  my  name  is 
—  but  here  1  am  Fitz- 
»Iiss  D'Orville  is  Cecilia 
•and  Altamont  is — Con- 
llain,  I  have  forgotten  his 
his  father,  they  say,  is  a 
and  rich.  Oh,  Cecilia, 
oken  my  heart ;  the  good- 
lusiness  is  sold  to  my  sue- 
tea's  every  moment  upon 

9W  do  you  mean  to  pro- 
pe  pursuit  ?'* 
!  For  what?" 


t€ 


All  those  murders  and  swindlings 
you  talk  of.*' 

"  Pshaw !  this  is  no  time  for  joking. 
I  retired  to  this  obscure  inn  to  hide 
myself  till  I  should  see  the  issue  of 
this  adventure." 

<<  But  you  tried  to  stab  her  at  the 
masquerade  ?" 

«*  Nonsense.  In  the  agitation  of 
the  moment  I  forgot  I  had  Macbeth's 
dagger  in  my  hand,  and  unfortunately 
touched  her  on  the  shoulder** ■ 


(( 


The  lower  portion  of  the  thorax," 
interposed  Williams. 

"  But  as  to  stabbing  her !  Good  gra- 
cious! I  would  as  soon  think  of  flying." 

"  You  can't  think  of  flying  too 
soon,"  replied  the  literal  Doctor  Wil- 
kins,  "  for  my  neighbour  Pike  is  very 
active  in  the  business,  and  will  get 
you  into  trouble,  if  he  possibly  can." 

"  Go  to  Cecilia,**  said  the  now  some- 
what rational  Mr  Humphreys, "  and  tell 
her  I  forgive  her — that  she  shall  hear  of 
me  no  more — and  that  I  am  off^  by  this 
night's  coach  to  try  to  buy  back  the 
good-will  of  my  own  shop.  There's 
some  excellent  gin  here.  Doctor — will 
you  take  a  noggin  ?** 

Doctor  Wilkins  declined  the  prof- 
fered hospitality,  and  walked  on  to 
the  White  Lion,  still  very  much  puzz- 
led what  to  make  of  the  wonderful 
tale  he  had  heard.  The  last  offer  of 
Mr  Humphreys,  and  the  sight  of  an 
empty  tumbler,  partly  explained  the 
extraordinary  manner  of  his  patient ; 
but  what  to  conclude  about  the  other 
things  that  had  amazed  him— the  mur- 
ders and  other  horrible  confessions — 
he  did  not  know.  He  determined,  af- 
ter once  more  seeing  the  fair  sufferer 
in  the  White  Lion,  to  go  and  consult 
his  friend  Mr  Huggings. 


Chapter  IV. 


worthy  gentleman  was  in 
n  to  g^ve  advice  to  any 
Blind  was  so  worried  and 
h  fears  of  the  prying  pro- 

his  neighbour,  Mr  Pike, 
Id  get  no  rest.     He  took 

a  book,  which  contained 
persons  hanged  by  mistake, 
mersed  in  his  little  back 
iie  study  of  the  Newgate 
hen  Mr  Pike  was  announ- 

ke  to  call  on  me!  I  am 
lecimation  to  a  certainty." 
lajj  Mr  Raggings/'  said 


Pike,  as  he  walked  into  the  room ; 
"  you  guess,  I  suppose,  why  I  call?*' 

"  No— that  is,  yes — can't  imagine 
indeed,"  stammered  Huggings,  in  vain 
attempting  to  appear  unconcerned, 
while  Pike's  eye  was  fixed  on  him  with 
an  expression  of  gratified  malignity. 

"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  warn  you 
to  be  careful  in  what  you  say,'*  con- 
tinued the  disappointed  coroner,  "as 
whatever  you  utter  will  be  reported." 

"  What's  the  matter  ? — what  do  you 
mean  ?*'  cried  Huggings,  with  a  vain 
attempt  at  a  bluster ;  "  your  dem««»»< 
is  deterioratiDg  to  my  respectal 
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«« I  hope  you  will  clear  yonrtelf/' 
replied  Pike ;  "  but  appeftrances,  I 
must  say,  are  unfavourable.  Tre  seen 
the  girl." 

**  Ohj  have  you?** 

**  And  she  confesses  that  it  was  on 
your  account  she  came  here.** 

«  Then  she  b  the  greatest  incen- 
diary that  oyer  prevaricated  from  the 
truth.*' 

«*  And  she  hints  very  Intelligibly 
about  your  transactions  in  former 
times." 

"  The  wretch  1'*  exclaimed  Httg- 
gings  ;  **  how  did  she  find  them  out  ?'* 

"  Now,  Mr  Hugglngs,  think  well 
before  you  answer  my  next  question 
.^Did  you  ever  hear  of  Hamlet  the 
jeweller  ?" 

f«  Yes.*' 

"Hehad  a  father?** 

"  It  is  natural  to  suppose  so,  or  it  is 
scarcely  in  the  course  of  probability 
that  he  should  have  been  bom." 

**  Did  you  know  him  ?  The  father, 
I  mean." 

*•  No  ;  ncTcr  heard  of  him." 

"  Nor  of  A  gentle  lady  married  to  a 
person  called  Moore  ?   Now,  reflect.** 

"  Your  interrogatories  are  most 
hyperborean  and  imposterous,*'  re- 
plied Mr  Huggings.  "  If  this  young 
woman  has  told  every  thing  about  me, 
there  isn't  any  thing  forther  to  be 
done." 

'*  Then  you  confess  to  all  she  has 
told  me?  You  cut  the  old  man  to 
pieces,  and  choked  the  poor  woman 
with  a  pillow  ?" 

A  dreadful  presentiment  of  a  false 
accusation,  supported  by  strong  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  and  leading 
Erectly  to  the  scaffold,  rushed  upon 
the  usually  magniloquent  Mr  Hug- 
gings,  **  and  chillca  his  heart  and 
chained  his  tongue.**  All  he  could 
say  was,  in  a  very  resigned  tone 
of  voice — **  Is  tho  evidence  very 
strong  ?" 

Mr  Pike  was  taken  a  little  aback  at 
the  question,  and  thought  it  better  to 
proceed  with  his  examination,  for  he 
was  unwilling  to  confess  that  as  yet 
the  accusation  was  unsupported  by 
any  proofs. 

**  And  you  would,  of  course,  be 
desirous  to  put  the  person  who  brings 
forward  the  charge  out  of  the  way  ?*' 
said  Pike,  in  an  insinuating  voice. 

"  Of  coarse  ;  any  thing — half  my 

^^  And  if  tbey  eouldn't  be  tempted 
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by  tiiftt  ?  If  a  yotmg  woman,  for  !&• 
stance,  whom  you  have  deluded  ahd 
ruined,  comes  here  on  your  account ; 
if  you  refute  to  receive  her ;  and  she, 
in  revenge  perhaps,  for  your  conduct, 
impeaches  you  of  lilgh  crimes  and 
misdemeanoiirs— if  she  is  ready  to 
iwear  to  certain  murderd  by  you  com- 
mitted^if,  I  say,  there  is  no  other 
way  of  checking  her  disclosures  but 

by  assassinating you  understand 

me?** 

«  Not  in  the  least." 

"  Perhaps  you  arc  right.  I  don*t 
wish  to  entrap  you  ;  but  as  the  fairest 
Way  of  briugihg  things  to  an  issue,  I 
have  arran^tfd  with  Hobbs  of  the 
Whitk  Lion  that  the  masquerade  is 
to  be  repeated  to-night.  The  young 
wottan,  in  the  same  drett  as  before, 
shall  attend  it,  and  I  must  insist  on 
your  doiuff  the  same.  When  you  are 
confronted,  we  shall  see  whether, 
without  any  previous  information,  sho 
will  detect  the  person  who  tried  to 
murder  her  in  the  dark  alley.  If  she 
fails  to  recognise  you,  vour  declara- 
tions of  ignorance  will  have  more 
effect.  In  the  mean- time  good-day. 
The  masouerade  begins  in  an  hour.*' 

**  The  orute!**  grumbled  Hu^nes, 
as  his  visitor  took  his  departure ;  **  nis 
conduct  is  altogether  murderous  and 
mctaphdrical ;  and  yet  he  will  certainly 
succeed  in  liaving  me  hanged.  They 
may  well  call  him  Pike,  for  a  pike  is 
the  most  avaricious  of  all  the  quadru- 
peds that  swim  on  the  face  on  the 
earth!" 

We  must  now  return  td  the  White 
Lion,  and  leave  the  unhappy  gentle- 
man to  his  preparations  for  the  mas- 
querade ;  for,  after  much  cogitation,  he 
resolved  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter,  and  show  that  he  was  not 
afraid  to  meet  his  accusers.  He  de- 
termined to  behave  with  the  easy  as- 
surance of  an  innocent  man,  and  for 
that  purpose  practised  a  few  speechei 
to  be  addressed  to  the  young  woman, 
one  of  which  was  to  be  accompanied 
by  the  offer  of  a  glass  of  lemonade. 
Several  times  he  essayed,  with  a  tum- 
bler in  his  hand,  to  say,  "  Will  you 
imbibe  some  liquidated  refreshment  ?" 
and,  though  his  hand  and  voice  shook 
a  little  at  first,  by  dint  of  perseverance 
he  acquired  the  power  of  presenting 
the  beverage,  and  asking  the  que8tion> 
with  his  usual  firmness  and  ease. 

Doctor  Wilkins  had  not  been  many 
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trhen  tlie  dooi*  opeiled,  and  a  hand- 
some, well-dressea  young  iiian  rushed 
into  the  room,  and  with  an  exclamation, 
•*  Cecilia  ! "  clasped  the  young  lady 
in  his  arms. 

She,  laying  her  hands  upon  his 
{•houlders,  and  gazing  on  him,  ex- 
chimed,  *«  My  love,  my  lord,  my  life, 
my  all,  my" 

**  Husband,  in  a  few  dap,  Cecily,** 
said  the  young  man,  continuing  the 
r|ijotation  ;  *•  but  'tis  time,  rtiy  dear  girL 
that  we  left  these  absurd  heroics  and 
hooke  like  sensible  people.  Wno  is 
inis  old  gentleman?" 

The  introduction  was  perfbrmed,  arid 
ia  a  few  minutes  the  masqueradie  inci- 
dent detailed  in  all  its  bearings.  Cecilia 
D'Orville,  or,  as  she  was  now  called, 
Cecily,  spoke  like  a  rational  woman, 
the  young  man  like  a  steady  s&hsible 
individual  who  had  some  earnest  busi- 
ness on  hand. 

*•  Doctor  Wilkins,"  he  said,  "  you 
have  shown  so  much  kindness  to  thi^ 
young  lady,  that  I  am  induced  to  ask 
your  advice  on  a  very  delicate  point-^ 
I  will  not  as  yet  tell  you  tny  name,  but 
simply  state  my  case.  My  father  wa^ 
a  haberdasher  in  a  country  town,  and 
realised  a  considerable  fortune.  But 
he  was  ambitious,  and  determined  to 
be  a  gentleman.  He  gave  up  the  shop, 
and  was  just  on  the  eve  of  pUrcliasine 
ao  estate  and  commencing  as  the 
foouder  o(^  an  illustrious  family,  when 
the  demon  of  the  drama  caught  hold 
of  me.  I  found  it  in  vain  to  resist  the 
temptation,  and,  afler  a  short  struggle 
with  filial  duty  and  hopes  of  succession 
to  Muddy  well  Grange,  I  betook  ine  to 
the  boards.  For  two  or  three  years  1 
lived  on  applause,  till,  having  encoun- 
tered this  young  lady,  who  had  adoptea 
the  same  profession,  but  from  better 
motives  than  mine,  I  occasionally 
thought  of  the  comforts  of  a  settled 
home,  and  a  few  broad  acres  on  which 
to  exercise  my  skill.  I  made  enquiries, 
and  found  that  my  father,  considering 
his  dignity  compromised  by  the  step  I 
•  had  taken,  had  lefl  the  neighbourhood 
altogether,  even  afler  having  purchased 
the  estate,  and  had  settled  in  another 
part  of  the  country.  We  are  now  on 
our  way  to  him,  and  I  am  uncertain 
bow  to  proceed,  whether  to  write  to 
apprize  him  of  the  visit,  or  to  throw 
myself  at  once  before  him,  and  trust  to 
his  fotherly  feelings  for  forgiveness." 

Before  Doctor  WHkins  had  time  to 
pre  his  decision  tJie  landlord  came 


Ihto  the  room,  and,  with  a  face  of  mysi 
teirious  impdrtanc^,  cororiiuHicated  the 
intelligence  that  Mr  Pike  had  given 
positive  orders  for  the  repetition  of  the 
masquerade,  and  insisted  on  Miss 
D'  OrVille  attending  it  in  the  same  diless 
as  before. 

**  My  Roxaland,  Horatio,"  whilpliip^ 
ed  the  lady,  in  a  parenthesis,— ^^ybtt 
recollect  mt  benefit?" 

•*  Tush  I  ^'  replied  the  lover,  ►•  fdiwi 
all  things  ofllie  kind." 

"  But  i^hf  is  all  Ihii,  Hobbs?"  etti 
quired  the  Doctor. 

'•  Why;  to  find  out,  if  {)oSSiblo;  tli« 
murderer ;  for  do  you  knoit,  sir,**  hH 
added,  lowering  hw  voibei  **  there  ii 
great    reason   to   suspect    Afr    Hiift:. 

8itigs.'»  * 

**  Ha  !**  exclaimed  Horatio,  with  i 
Itatt.  *<  But  Stay,  let  us  be  carfefhl; 
Cecily,  and  this  may  turn  but  to  oUr 
advAnUge.  Go  as  they  tell  yoU,  aim 
leave  the  rfest  to  tiie.'* 

It  was  ho^  speedily  resolved  t6 
comply  with  Mr  Pikfe's  request;  and; 
accordingly,  preparations  Were  made  as 
rapidly  a^  possible,  and  by  tlife  appplnt- 
ea  hour,  the  whole  party.  Doctor  Wil- 
kins  included,  found  themselves  in  th6 
gardens  of  the  White  Lion,  where  A 
numerous  cotnpany  were  assembled  in 
expectation  of  something  strange. 

Mr  Pike,  in  a  black  dbmiho,  attend- 
ed by  four  or  five  stout  fellows  in  dif- 
ferent disguises,  stationed  himself  neaf 
the  Indian  Queen,  having  determined, 
in  thfe  execution  of  his  duty,  to  arrest 
any  person  she  pointed  out  to  him  as 
the  assassin  of  the  pr6viou^  night. 
With  a  Jahnty  air,  and  beating  a  tum- 
bler of  leitidtiade  on  a  salver,  a  tall 
figure  was  observed  approaching  the 
throne  where  Cecilia  had  taken  her 
seat.  A  flowing  f-obe,  buckled  in  at 
the  waist,  a  brooked  scimitar  a  long 
beard  and  magnificent  turban,  fbfrtied 
the  dress  of  the  Turkish  bashaw,  who, 
with  a  profound  salaam,  was  beginning 
his  address,  when  the  glaring  eye  of 
Mr  Pike,  fixed  on  him  with  the  scowl 
of  a  demon,  suddenly  overcame  his  re- 
solution, and  he  stammered  scarcely 
intelligibly,  wliile  his  hand  shook  the 
tumbler  off  the  salver.  "  Will  you— 
imbibe — some — some — liquidated —  " 
The  light-gray  eye  flickered  through 
the  peep-hole  of  the  false-face,  the 
voice,  lost  in  the  hollow  pasteboard, 
and  deepened  in  the  \nletis\l7  ot 
his  agitation  into  a  low  V\um,  aUxVi^^ 
Cecilia,  and  recalled  the  eiit\i\3A\^Xi\^ 
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Humphreys  so  vividly,  that  she  had 
no  doubt  that  dangerous  hinatic  stood 
before  her,  and  she  screamed,  **  Save 
me save  me  !  that  wretch  has  come 

agam  I 

In  an  instant  Mr  Pike  and  his  as- 
sistants had  seized  on  the  alarmed 
Turk  ;  and,  on  stripping  off  his  vizard, 
"what  was  the  astonishment  of  the  quiet 
people  of  Monxom,  who  had  been  kept 
in  darkness  as  to  the  suspicions  enter- 
tained by  Mr  Pike,  to  see,  in  the  convict- 
ed assassin,  their  respectable  townsman, 
the  inhabitant  of  the  best  house,  the 
proprietor  of  the  only  gig.  the  worthy 
and  wealthy  Mr  Huggings !  That  in- 
dividual's behaviour  was  certainly  not 
calculated  to  dispel  their  surprise. 
Instead  of  manfully  resisting  the  at- 
tempt to  arrest  him,  he  gave  himself 
up  at  once ;  and,  indeed,  by  his  actions, 
seemed  almost  to  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  the  accusation.  Mr  Pike 
conducted  his  prisoner  into  a  private 
room,  and  invited  the  presence  of  Ce- 
cilia and  her  party. 

**  There  can  be  no  further  doubt  of 
"who  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder  is, 
at  all  events,"  said  Mr  Pike ;  "  the  re- 
cognition was  instantaneous.  But  wo 
must  proceed  regularly.*'  He,  accord- 
dingly,  took  a  chair  and  went  on.  "I 
find  from  the  confession  of  your  maid- 
servant, miss,  that,  last  night,  when  you 
were  attacked,  you  exclaimed,  *  Mug- 
gings.'    Is  that  true  ?  " 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Cecilia,  who 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  a  masked  figure. 

*«  Bloodthirsty  and  allegorical !"  mut- 
tered the  prisoner. 

•*  It  was  at  Huggings's  request  you 
came  here  ? "  pursued  Pike. 

"  It  was." 

"  He  loved  you  ? " 

<»  Yes — he  said  so." 

Huggings*8  turned  up  his  eyes  to  the 
ceiling. 
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'*  Perjury  and  defalcation  of  the 
grossest  kind !  She  has  no  vora- 
city." 

**  He  asked  you  to  marry  him, 
and  you  consented?*'  continued  Mr 
Pike. 

"  Yes." 

**  But  when  you  came  here  there 
were  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way.  He 
delayed  the  marriage  ?'* 

"  He  did. " 

But  the  patience  even  of  the  meek 
Hugprings  could  stard  this  no  longer. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  you  false- 
tongued  hyperbole  ?  How  the  devil 
did  I  delay  your  marriage  ?'* 

•*  My  dear  father,"  said  the  masked 
figure,  kneeling  and  throwing  away 
his  vizard, — "l)y  our  waiting  for  your 
consent  to  mine." 

**  Horace!"  exclaimed  Mr  Hug- 
gings,— **  you  here  I " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  young  mM, 
'*  and  only  anxious  for  your  forgive- 
ness for  having  left  you  so  long.  1 
can  clear  up  all  this/*  he  added,  turn- 
ing to  Mr  Pike. 

*'  Can  you  ?"  cried  the  father ;  '*  pet 
me  out  of  this  predicament,  and  I  will 
forgive  every  thing." 

This,  as  die  reader  may  imagine,  was 
no  very  difficidt  task.  In  a  few  days 
fires  were  blazing  comfortably  in  Mud- 
dy well  Grange,  and  Mr  Huggings,  after 
a  short  visit  to  the  young  people,  re- 
sumed his  old  manner  of  life  in  Monxom 
— though  it  was  remarked  that  thence- 
forward he  was  a  good  deal  more  clia- 
ntable  in  his  surmises ;  for,  as  he  ver}' 
often  remarked,  **  It  is  onlv  the  dele- 
terious  themselves  that  are  severe  in 
the  instruction  they  put  on  other 
people's  conduct.  For  instance,  therc'i 
that  fellow  Pike  would  believe  any  ob- 
liquity in  another ;  and,  of  all  the  ras- 
cals the  universe  ever  saw.  Pike  is  cer« 
tainly  the  worst.' 
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CORY'S  ANCIENT  FRAGMENTS,  &C. 


e  Phonetic  system  of  hiero- 
interpretation,  funded  on  the 
IS  conceptions  of  De  Sacy, 
id,  Youngr,  and  Champollion, 
itted  as  atithentic,  the  result 
tes,  perhaps,  the  most  singular 
phenomenon  that  has  di^tin- 
any  age.  It  is  no  less  than 
)very  from  Egyptian  darkness 
itioued  series  of  contemporary 
al  and  mythological  documents^ 
ag  through  a  period  of  two 
d  years,  from  the  age  of  the 
inspired  writings  to  that  of  the 
Coptic  versions, 
te  the  usual  progress  of  disco- 
which  the  steps  that  ultimately 
truth  are  often  separated  by 
;8,  the  revival  of  Egyptian  li- 
;  burst  upon  the  learned  world 
neteor.  A  few  quickly- ascer- 
and  well-established  facts  su- 
d  and  replaced  the  speculations 
pothetical  principles  of  ages, 
us  to  seek  the  principles  from 
dts,  and  in  this  respect  placing 
an  discovery  on  an  inductive 
ion,  similar  to  that  on  which 
iral  sciences  have  been  reared, 
iddenness  of  the  discovery  has 
ned  the  claims  of  contempora- 
s  distinct  from  each  other  as 
tf  Kepler  and  Newton)  to  be 
ided,  and  given  birth  to  feel- 
petty  jealousy  among  the  scho- 
i  philosophers  of  rival  nations, 
hich  the  possessors  of  learning 
iginal  resources  ought  to  be 
:,  at  least  on  questions  of  public 
srary  interest. 

e  are  few  of  our  English  read- 
o  have  not  seen  the  pillar  of 
I — (complete  copies  of  which, 
lequalled  facilities  for  the  study 
contents,  will  be  found  in  the 
'  Count  Robiano's  work,  and  in 
rpe's  "Egyptian Inscriptions," 


London,  1836) — or  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  its  history  as  a  trophy 
of  national  glory,  and  with  the  multi- 
plied details  of  the  steps  by  which  this 
extraordinary  record  became  progres- 
sively elucidated.'  We  shall,  there- 
fore, limit  our  remarks  on  this  part  of 
the  question  to  the  placing  of  these 
several  steps  in  a  point  of  view  that 
will  render  apparent  the  distinct  claims 
and  mutual  obligations  of  the  deci- 
pherers. 

The  Greek  version  of  this  record  at 
once  put  the  learned  in  possession  of 
its  nature  and  import — that  of  a  triple 
version  of  the  same  decree,  in  the  Hie* 
roglyphicy  the  Enchorial  (the  national 
or  popular),  and  the  Greek  texts ;  en- 
graved copies  of  which  were  deposited 
in  the  temples  of  the  several  orders  of 
Egyptian  gods,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  b.c. 
1 96.t  An  enquiry  which  had  resisted 
the  hypotheses  of  ages,  was  thus  in  a 
moment  placed  on  a  solid  and  practi- 
cal footing.  Learned  men  had  the 
absolute  contents,  or  rather  substance 
of  the  two  Egyptian  texts  before  them 
in  the  Greek  version  ;  and  their  task 
was  to  identify  the  relative  portions  of 
each  of  the  former — the  three  inscrip- 
tions, though  more  or  less  mutilated^ 
being  fortunately  complete  enough  for 
this  purpose,  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
defatigable scholars  who  undertQok 
it.  This  was  first  partially  e£fected 
in  the  Enchorial  by  the  venerable 
Silvcstre  do  Sacy,  who,  although  we 
never  heard  of  him  as  a  claimant  in 
the  struggle  for  precedence  in  the  dis- 
covery, became  in  reality  its  founder^ 
in  consequence  of  having  detected  the 
Enchorial  groups  answering  to  the 
Greek  names,  Alexander  and  Alexan* 
dria.  The  characters  composing  these 
names  were  analysed  by  M.  Akerblady 
the  Swedish  resident  at  Rome,  who 


?nt  Fragments  of  the  Phoenician,  Chaldeean,  Egyptian,  Tyrian,  Carthaginian^' 
Persian,  and  other  Writers ;  with  an  Introductory  Dissertation :  and  an  En- 
to  the  Philosophy  and  Trinity  of  the  Ancients.  By  Isaac  Preston  Cory,  Esq., 
of  Caitis  College,  Cambridge.     Second  Edition.     London,  Pickering  :  1832. 

s  the  Marquis  Spineto*s  Lectures.     London,  1819. 

is  multiplication  of  copies  induces  the  hope  that  others,  and  perhaps  more  per* 

s,  may  still  be  buried  among  the  ruins  of  the  temples. 
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likewise  ideutificd  and  resolved  the  en- 
chorial groups  corresponding  with  the 
names  of  Ptolemy^  Berenice,  and  others 
in  the  Greek  version  ;  and  an  Encho- 
rial alphabet  of  about  fifteen  well- as- 
c^rtidned  characters  was  thus  obtained 
befoHs  Young  or  Champolliofa  appear- 
in  the  arena.  At,  however,  the  in- 
scription cdntdned  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  charactehs,  and  the  At)parent 
suppression  of  vowels  in  the  Egyptian 
"^froras  ^as  then  unktaoWn,  the  rest  of 
the  inscription  resisted  the  alphabet  of 
Akerblad ;  and  the  decipherment  was 
relinquished  till  taken  up  by  Dr  Tho- 
mas Young,  who  improved  on  the 
former  alphabet,  and  was  the  first  to 
ascert^n  the  gehcral  correspondencies 
of  the  Greek  and  Enchorial  tejtts,  from 
the  recurrence  of  the  groups  obviously 
answering  to  theii^ords  most  frequently 
repeated  in  the  Greek,  as>  and,  hing, 
Ptolemu,  Egijpt,  and  other».  The 
use  of  the  alphabet,  however,  extend- 
ed little  beyond  the  resolution  of  the 
Enchorial  pronbr  names,  uiitil  Cham« 
pollion  stcppea  into  the  field. 

How  much  these  results  depended 
on  the  previous  efibrts  of  Akerolad  is 
sufficiently  obvious  ;  yet  we  are  not 
aware  that  this  eetitletnan  has  bad  his 
due  share  of  credit,  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal originators  of  a  discovery  the 
more  splendid  results  of  which  were 
reserved  for  other  hand^. 

Dr  Young's  n^zt  important  step  wad 
to  analyse  the  HteroafypMcs,  His  first 
attempt  was  directed  to  the  characters 
contamed  in  the  ellipses,  which  had 
been  long  suspected  to  involve  the 
royal  name  of  Ptolemy.  In  this  he 
was  materially  aided  by  the  cursive 
Imitations  of  the  same  characters  in 
the  Enchorial  name ;  and  his  success 
with  this  name  amounted  to  proof,  as 
well  as  with  the  name  of  Queen  Bere- 
nice, i^hich  appeared  In  the  draU'ings 
from  the  cielinj^  of  the  temple  of  Kar- 
nak,  published  by  the  French  Coin- 
mission.  A  Hieroglyphic  alphabet,  or 
Syllabary  of  thirteen  sounds,  deduced 
principally  from  these  names,  was  the 
result.     In  the  composition  of  this  al- 

Ehabet,  some  of  the  characters,  i^ere, 
owever,  passed  over ;  while  syllabic 
or  alphabetic  values  were  assigned  to 
the  rest,  as  thd  composition  of  the 
names  appeared  to  require:  and,  al- 
though subsequent  experience  con- 
firmed the  latter  (t.  e,  the  six  assumed 
alphabetic  values),  the  want  of  unifor- 


mity in  this  first  attempt  at  a  hiero- 
glyphic alphabet,  rendered  it  inappli- 
cable to  the  purposes  of  general  deci- 
pherment: so  that  out  of  tweuty- 
seyen  royal  hieroglyphic  names  and 
titles,  of  which  the  supposed  interpre- 
tation is  given  in  Dr  Young's  exposi- 
tion, published  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopbdia  Britannica,  in  1819, 
those  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice  alone 
stood  the  test  of  the  phonetic  system 
when  fully  established  bv  Champol- 
Uon;  unless  we  except  tnc  name  of 
Thothmes,  which  Ur  Young  inferred 
fi-om  the  symbol  of  the  god  Thoth, 
contained  in  it,  and  having  the  usual 
syllabic  value  of  the  names  of  the 
gods  when  found  compounded  in 
those  of  the  kinffs.  To  this  extent 
Dr  Young  was  the  founder  of  hiero- 
glyphic discovery.  The  reader  will 
here  observe,  that  the  cases  of  Aker- 
bald*s  enchorial,  and  Young's  hiero- 
glyphic alphabets,  when  Upplicd  to 
the  purposes  of  further  decipherment, 
^re  nearly  parallel,  while  in  both  in- 
stances valid  foundations  were  laid  for 
the  established  Egyptian  alphabets. 

Nor  Vas  Dr  Young  less  successful 
irith  the  hieroglyphic  ideograms  (or 
symbolic  characters  direct  and  indi- 
rect), many  of  which  he  determined 
t^ith  a  sagacity  which  anticipated 
proofs  that  were  then  unattainable  and 
uncontemplated,  and  could  only  re- 
sult from  a  matured  phonetic  system. 
It  is  tnie,  that  his  interpretation  some- 
tinies  reversed  or  transposed  the  mean- 
ing of  the  symbols ;  yet  his  exposi- 
tions of  the  general  sense  of  the  groups 
are,  in  many  instances,  almost  incre- 
dibly correct.  His  success  was,  per- 
haps, the  most  unexceptionable  with 
regard  to  the  hieroglyphic  notation ; 
the  principles  of  which  he  accurately 
determined,  besides  fixing  the  meaning 
bf  several  of  the  grammatical  signs  : 
io  that,  although  from  happy  infer- 
ences rather  than  from  investigation  on 
principle,  his  claims  as  the  immediate 
parent  of  hieroglyph ic  discovery  are 
indisputable,  and  can  afibrd  to  admii 
the  obligations  due  to  De  Sacy  and 
Akerblad,  his  pioneers  in  the  under- 
taking, hot  less  than  to  relinquish 
atiy  property  in  tlic  matured  system 
of  phonetic  interpretation  ;  which, 
though  clearly  growing  out  of  his 
(Dr  Young  s)  results,  is  founded  on 
principles  to  which  his  method  of  ana- 
lysis could  never  have  conducted. 
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The  nelt  remarkable  circumstance 
to  b^  noticed  is,  that  M.  ChampollioD> 
in  his  publication  of  1821,  (which  waA 
suppressed,  and  for  our  knowledge  of 
tlie  existence  of  which  we  are  be- 
holden to  M.  Klaprotb/)  two  years 
after  that  of  Dr  \  outi?*s  exposition, 
denied  the  existence  of  the  phonetic 
principles,  of  which  he  Soon  became 
the  great  maturer ;  insisting  that  the 
sacred  Egyptian  characters  were 
"  signs  of  things,  not  signs  of  sounds.** 
In  another  y ear, ho weVer,  appeared  his 
letter  to  M.  Dacier,t  a  composition 
displaying  genius  and  acquirements  of 
the  highest  order,  in  wliich  the  public 
were  presented  within  extended  liiero- 
glyphic  as  well  as  an  enchorial  alpha- 
bet, grouUded  on  unifot-m  principles, 
and  capable  of  universal  application, 
at  least  so  far  as  the  decipherment  of 
proper  names. 

The  immediate  cause  of  Champol- 
lion*8  change  of  opinion,  and  of  his 
rapid  success,  tnust  not  here  be  passed 
over,  although  he  appears  himself  to 
have  lost  sight  of  it.  It  is  precisely 
analogous  to  that  which  pointed  out 
to  Akerblad  the  groups  from  whence 
he  deHred  the  first  enchorial  alpha- 
bet. The  name  of  Cleopitra  was 
clearly  ideiitlfied  by  Mr  Bankcs  on 
the  obelisk  brought  bv  Belzoni  from 
Philft,  by  means  of  a  laborious  com- 
bariSon  of  monuments,  founded  on 
Dr  Young's  previous  detection  of  th^ 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  and 
confirtned  by  a  Greek  inscription  oU 
the  base  of  the  obelisk.  A  lithogra- 
phic copy  of  the  inscription,  having 
the  identified  name  indicated  in  pcn- 
cH,  #as  transmitted  by  Mr  Bankes  to 
the  liistitutif,  through  M.  Letronne: 
and  this  new  name,  being  subjected 
to  analysis  by  Cliampollion,  was  found 
to  correspond  letter  for  letter  with  the 
Greek  of  Cleopatra;  and  in  agree- 
ment with  the  force  of  the  same  cha- 
racters, so  far  as  they  appeared  in  the 
names  of  Ptolemy  and  Berenice.  {  It 
also  supplied  the  alphabetic  value  of 
most  or  the  hieroglvphics  which  Dr 
Young  either  mistook  or  passed  over. 
The  nuihber  of  letter-values  thus  ob- 
tained was  found  enough  fur  the  re- 
solution of  other  Greek  and  Roman 


names.  Each  name,  as  it  gave  way 
before  the  system,  added  something 
to  the  alphabet,  until  a  complete  and 
consistent  phonetic  scries  was  form- 
ed, capable  of  unlimited  application. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  CnampoUioii 
should  have  suppressed  his  obhgation 
to  Mr  Bankes,  and  rested  his  sdleged 
discovery  of  the  name  on  the  Greek 
inscription,  which,  of  itself,  could  not 
have  indicated  the  particular  shield  of 
Cleopatra  among  several  contained  in 
the  hieroglyphics  ;  not  less  than  that 
ho  shoidd  anect  to  have  been  only 
anticipated  in  publication,  not  in  dis- 
covery, by  Dr  Voung — with  such  con- 
clusive proof  to  the  contrary  in  exist- 
ence as  that  adduced  by  Klaproth. 
His  rapid  and  masterly  conception  of 
the  System,  and  resolution  of  its  piin- 
ciplcs,  when  once  he  saw  occasion  to 
admit  their  existence,  makes  it  all  his 
own,  without  iuterfbring  with  the 
Taerits  of  those  who  had  previously 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  those 
principles,  but  were  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  resolve  them,  or  to  form  just 
conclusions  regarding  their  extent. 
It  appears  that  eight  months  only  in- 
tervened between  ChampoUion's  first 
acquaintance  with  the  obelisk  of  Phi- 
la*,  and  the  promulgation  of  his  letter 
to  M.  Dacier,  that  is  from  January  to 
September,  IB22  :  and,  when  this 
brief  interval  is  compared  with  the 
matured  results  of  that  memoir,  the 
latter  must  be  viewed  as  amongst  the 
most  surprising  examples  of  genius 
and  industry  on  record.  Had  not  the 
question  been  thus  taken  up  by  such 
a  man  as  Champollion,  it  is  sufficiently 
clear  that  it  could  never  have  advan- 
ced beyond  Dr  Young's  inferential 
exposition  of  1819.  It  seems,  on  the 
other  hand,  quite  improbable  that, 
were  it  not  for  that  exposition,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  detection  of  the 
group  representing  the  name  of  Cleo- 
patra, Cbampollion^s  views  would 
ever  have  received  a  right  direction. 

The  grand  step  was  now  taken ; 
and  thenceforward  the  elucidation  of 
hieroglyphic  remains  proceeded  with 
rapidity.  The  monuments  of  the 
Pharaohs,  and  of  their  Grecian  and 
Roman  successors,  were  classed  ac- 


*  Eiamen,  p.  3. 
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cording  to  their  respective  antiquity, 
and  the  progress  of  Egyptian  art  de- 
termined. From  this  decisive  epoch, 
Dr  Young,  aided  by  the  systematic 
labours  of  Champollion,  directed  his 
studies  successfully  and  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  enchorial  manuscripts ; 
acquinng  new  and  unanswerable  proofs 
that  his  efforts  were  rightly  directed, 
and  crowning  these  efforts,  and  the 
labour  of  his  valimble  life,  with  his 
*'  Rudiments  of  an  Egyptian  Dic- 
tionary,** in  the  enchoral  character, 
which  appeared  as  a  supplement  to  the 
Rev.  H.  Tattam's  ''  Grammar  of  the 
Egyptian  Language,*'  in  1836.  He, 
nevertheless,  continued  to  collect  and 
publish  much  original  hieroglyphic 
materials  ;*  leaving  the  interpretation 
of  them  to  his  more  successful  rival. 
But  we  feel  called  upon  to  state,  by 
way  of  a  slight  counterpoise  to  the 
peccadilloes  of  Champollion,  that  Dr 
Young  never  fully  admitted  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  system  which  supplied 
the  defects  of  his  own  original  and 
fundamental  conceptions ;  we  mean 
with  regard  to  the  phonetic  hierogly- 
phics. For,  our  learned  countryman 
speedily  agreed  to  his  rival's  compre- 
hensive views  in  regard  to  the  general 
alphabetic  force  of  the  enchorial  cha- 
racters, as  his  ulterior  researches  and 
publications  demonstrate ;  and  in  this 
respect,  like  Champollion,  he  found  it 
necessary  to  relinquish  his  original 
opinion,  that  both  the  hieroglyphic 
and  enchorial  characters  were  ideo- 
graphic, or  signs  of  things  rather  than 
of  sounds,  with  the  exception  of  limited 
alphabets,  or  syllabaries,  used  for  the 
expression  of  proper  names  and  words 
in  foreign  languages. 

The  original  c&scoverers  assumed 
the  Coptic  to  be  the  language  of  the 
hieroglyphics ;  and  if  the  existing  Cop- 
tic be  the  legitimate  representative  of 
the  tongue  of  the  Pharaohs — ^  fact 
admitted  by  all,  except  those  scholars 
whose  delight  is  to  amuse  themselves 
with  startling  theories, — the  chain  of 
Egyptian  literature,  during  a  period 
of  3600  years,  or  from  about  the  eigh- 
teenth century  before   the  Christian 


era  until  the  present  time,  would 
appear  unbroken ;  and  it  furnishes  a 
parallel  coequal  in  antiquity  and  dura- 
tion with  the  sacred  and  profane  lite- 
rature of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Coptic  versions  of  the  Scrip- 
tures present  us  with  the  Coptic  or 
Egyptian  dialects,  as  they  were  known 
in  the  age  of  the  latest  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  and  enchorial  writing, 
(when  the  enchorial  or  ancient  na- 
tional character,  became  finally  super- 
seded by  the  present  Coptic  alphabet), 
and,  consequently,  with  the  data  for 
rendering  the  hieroglyphic  and  en- 
chorial alphabets,  if  well  established, 
available  for  the  interpretation  of  the 
latter  inscriptions  and  papyri ;  and, 
more  remotely,  in  reference  to  those 
of  the  ages  before  the  language  had 
suffered  the  changes  and  corruptions 
necessarily  incidental  on  the  sojouru- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
successive  Persian,  Macedonian,  and 
Roman  dominations.  For,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  the  tongue  of  the 
Pagan  inhabitants,  the  authors  of  the 
inscriptions  and  of  the  enchorial  manu- 
scripts, remained  in  its  original  pu- 
rity at  a  time  when  that  of  the  Chris- 
tians (whose  descendants  of  the  pre- 
sent day  proclaim  themselves,  by  their 
physical  conformation,  to  be  the  true 
representatives  of  their  mummied  and 
sculptured  ancestors)  was  a  mongrel 
language;  retaining,  however,  un- 
questionable proofs  of  its  descent.  We 
here  differ  from  the  opinion  of  Cham- 
pollion and  his  disciples,  that  the  in- 
scriptions present  no  variation  of  lan- 
guage from  the  age  of  Sesostris  till 
tiiat  of  Antoninus ;  and  we  fully  agree 
with  MM.  Klaprothf  and  Janelli,^ 
that  under  the  Pharaohs,  the  Persians, 
the  Ptolemies,  and  the  Caesars,  it  was, 
to  a  certain  extent,  different ;  although 
we  cannot,  with  the  first-mentioned 
writer,  consent  to  follow  the  course  of 
corruption  to  the  Arabian  domination, 
(^Examen,\t,  10),  having  before  us  the 
Biblical  versions  four  centuries  older. 

We  must  likewise  dissent,  until  evi- 
dence be  adduced  to  the  contrary,  from 
the  view  advanced  by  Janelli,  Count 


•  See  **  Hieroglyphics**  of  the  Egyptian  Society,  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
tare,  1823,  1828.     Plates  1  to  80. 

t  Examcn  Critique,  &c.     Paris,  1832. 

\  Alcune  Questioni,  &c.  Neapoli,  1830.  See  Report  on  this  Syitem,  Transactioni 
wfthe  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  VoU  IlL  Part  L 
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Robianoy*  and  the  learned  author  of 
the  treatise  on  '*  The  Enchorial  Lan- 
guage of  Egypt/'t  that  the  sacerdotal 
and  vulgar  tongues — the  hieroglyphic 
and  enchorial — were  radically  different 
languages.  Ancient  writers  uniformly 
speak  of  the  several  kinds  of  writing 
or  letters  (y^a^^«T«)  used  in  Egypt, 
not  of  several  languages,  as  Herodo- 
tus, Manetho,  Eratosthenes,  the  Ko- 
setta  InscriptioD,  Diodorus,  Clemens, 
and  Porphyry.  Manetho,  as  quot- 
ed by  Josephus  and  Syncellus,^  in- 
deed, mentions  the  sacred  and  vul- 
gar dialects;  but  this  we  believe  to 
refer  to  a  difference  between  the  hiero- 
graphic  and  enchorial,  not  much, 
if  at  all,  exceeding  that  between  the 
existing  dialects  oif  the  Coptic  ;  a  dif- 
ference probably  arising  from  the  su- 
perior antiquity  of  the  hierographic. 
Eratosthenes  calls  the  language  of  the 
sacred  Theban  sculptures,  simply  ''the 
Egyptian  ;**§  and  Tacitus  acquaints 
us  that  the  exploits  of  the  great 
Rhampses,  were  sculptured  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country — patrium  ser- 
monem,^ — the  word  patrium  being 
here  equivalent  to  that  of  "  Enchorial*' 
on  the  pillar  of  Rosetta,  in  reference 
to  the  national  characters.  So,  Por- 
phyry (de  Vita  Pythagor.)  tells  us, 
there  were  three  modes  of  writing 
*'  the  language  of  the  Egyptians." 

Egypt,  like  all  other  primitive  na- 
tions, had  its  peculiar  race  and  lan- 
guage, and,  like  most  of  them,  its  se- 
ver^ families  and  dialects.  The  first 
of  these  propositions  is  demonstrable 
from  the  ethoo-geographical  detail  of 
the  tenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  in  which 
we  find  those  names  of  the  offspring 
of  Mizraim,  Pathrusim,  Naphtuhim, 
Caphtorim,  &c.,  which  were  perpetu. 
ated  in  the  chorographical  nomencla- 
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ture  of  Egypt :  the  second,  from  the 
proved  existence  of  three  distinct  dia- 
lects, in  the  age  of  the  versions  alluded 
to  above-^the  Bashmuric,  or  lower 
Egyptian ;  the  Sahidic,  or  Thebaic ;  and 
the  Coptic,  properly  so  called,  or  the 
Memphitic.  This  last-mentioned  fact 
is  conclusive  for  the  antiquity  of  the 
parent  tongue,  however  varied  or  cor- 
rupted in  its  descent ;  while  it  is  con- 
firmed by  another  fact  not  less  remark- 
able, because  in  complete  keeping  with 
the  results  of  hieroglyphic  discovery. 
The  alphabet  used  in  the  expression  of 
the  several  dialects,  although  consider- 
ably exceeding  the  Greek  alphabet, 
from  which  it  is  mainly  derived,  in 
length,  when  reduced  to  its  inter- 
changeable letters,  is  found  to  repre- 
sent the  primitive  hieroglyphic  alpha- 
bet, which  does  not  go  beyond  twelve 
or  thirteen  original  sounds.  In  fine, 
the  Bashmuric,  so  far  as  the  scanty 
remains  of  that  rude  dialect  permit  us 
to  judge,  is  the  nearest  existing  repre- 
sentative of  the  hieroglyphic  of  the 
monuments,  and  the  Safiidic  of  the 
Demotic  or  Enchorial  inscriptions  ; 
while  the  Coptic  or  Memphitic  seems 
to  supply  a  further  link  in  descent  by 
its  closer  affinity  with  the  language  of 
the  Ptolemies.  This  philological  de- 
partment of  the  enquiry  has  been  ma- 
terially promoted  by  the  valuable 
Coptic  lexicons  of  Tattam**  and  Pey- 
ron,and  by  the  hieroglyphic  researches 
of  Salvolini,  Rosellini,  Wilkinson,  and 
Sharpe. 

We  have  thus  traced  the  materials 
from  the  quarry  to  the  edifice ;  noti- 
cing the  several  stages  of  the  discover}', 
from  its  birth  until  it  became  an  avail- 
able and  profitable  appendage  to  his- 
torical literature — so  far  as  appeared 
necessary  to  enable  our  readers  to  se- 


•  Etudes  BUT  TEcriture,  &c.  de  I'Egypte.     Paris,  1834. 

t  This  excellent  paper  appeared  In  the  Dublin  University  Magazine,  No.  3. 

X  See  *  Ancient  Fragments,'  p.  168.  Joseph,  contr.  Apiou,  lib.  i.  Syncellus  ed 
Par.   p.  40. 

§  SynceU.     P.  147.  t  Anna!,  lib.  2. 

**  It  is  with  feelings  of  high  satis&ction  that  we  perceive  that  the  labours  of  Mr 
Tattam  are  about  to  be  extended  in  a  way  which  is  likely  to  prove  eqimlly  serviceable  to 
the  cause  of  Biblical  and  to  that  of  Egyptian  literature,  by  a  voyage  to  Kgypt,  under  the 
aanction  and  at  the  expense  of  Government,  and  with  a  view  to  completing  the  Coptic 
Scriptures  and  Lexicon,  from  the  unpublished  and  unknown  manuscripts  which  abound 
in  the  Egyptian  monasteries.  We  have  seen  testimooials  in  favour  of  the  plan,  and  of 
Blr  Tattam  s  unquestionable  competency,  signed  by  all  our  leading  philologists  and 
Egyptian  scholars,  which  we  conceive  to  be  irresistible.  The  certainty  of  another 
complete  version  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  being  one  of  the 
reaalta,  causes  it  to  be  ao  object  of  national  importance,  which  it  is  incumbent  on  any 
CoTtniiMnt  to  promotey  independently  of  its  literary  and  antiquarian  interest. 
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pacate,  and  to  form  a  Just  view  of,  the  rom^rkablo record  rf^arned  to  fh«  WM 
claims  of  the  original  promoters,  order  of  successiptt  in  wUch  th^  ^re 
Without  waiting  furtlier  to  follow  the  found  in  hbtory. 
various  steps  whereby  our  acquaint-  The  termination  of  the  Tablet  was, 
ance  with  the  Eg}'ptian  language  has  by  this  discovery*  at  once  ruaed  froii^ 
been  advanced,  and  the  method  of  the  close  of  the  monarchy  to  that  of 
hieroglyphic  analysis  improved  upon,  the  great  eighteenth  dynasty  of  The- 
we  shall  at  once^  direct  the  attention  ban  kings ;  and*  as  the  shields  which 
of  our  readers  to  the  historical  frame-  appear  on  most  of  the  principal  mo- 
work  by  whichi  as  already  intimated,  numentswere  found  registerod  onthia 
the  phonetic  system  has  been  mainly  recordj  the  prohable  antiquity  and  the 
rendered  available  to  the  purposes  of  relative  ages  of  tl)ose  mouumentf >  and 
history,  through  the  chronological  re-  consequentlythe  progress  of  (Egyptian 
ference  of  the  monuments  and  of  the  art,  soon  became  settled  queations. 
sculptured  representations  of  different  The  general  principles  of  the  hioro- 
ages.  glyphic  chronological   records  were 

It  is  now  just  twenty  years  since  ascertained,    and  the  second    grand 

the  first  discovery  by  Mr  Bankes  of  step,    not  less  important   than  that 

the  most  remarkable  and  important  which  prqved  a  )iicrG|glyp^ic  alphab^ 

of  all  the  known  hieroglyphic  records  tie  system,  was  t^iken.    Ai^d  althougb 

— the  chronological  succession  of  the  iq  phampolUon's  reference  of  th^  ca- 

Pharaohs,  recorded  on  portions  of  4  talogued  monumental  series  to  history, 

"^all  in  a  ruuied  palace  at  Abydos.  he  committed  some  mistake  apd  o?er- 

The  original  fragments,  in  common  sights  not  less  glaring  than  thos^  of 

with  the  fuudameutal  record  of  Ho-  Dr  Young,  the  fact  ^as  indisputablp, 

setta,  are  now  the  property  of  our  Na-  that  we  had  before  us  a  contomporarj 

tional  Museum — au  acquisition  which,  hieroglyphic  index  to  tho  chronology 

for  antiquity  and  historical  interest  of  the  monuments,  which  belonged  to 

and  importance,  may  he  almost  ranked  that  remote  age  to  which  the  voie«  of 

with  an  original  autograph  of  the  Pen-  history  refers  the  glory  of  at^cient 

tateuch,  or  the  Book  of  Judges.  Egypt. 

It  Wiis  immediately  obvious  that  the  The  discovery  of  ot)ier  contem^ 

former  (the  Tablet  of  Abydos)  con-  rary  hieroglyphic  lists,  by  Nfr  Wilkin- 

sisted  of  series  of  royal  names  or  titles  son  and  Mr  Burton,  (ii\  tho  temple  of 

enclosed  in  elliptical  scrolls,  like  the  Karnakj  the  palaces  of  ihfi  Main^o- 

Ptolemaic  names  and  titles  on  the  pil-  nium    and  Medinet  Ab<wi«  and  tha 

lar   of   Kosetta,    and  other   menu-  tombs  at  Benihassan)i  althqugh  not 

roents ;  and  Dr  Young  fell  into  the  so  inethodically  dbposed  aa  that  of 

mistake  of  connecting  the  tormina-  Abydos,  soon  abundantly  authanticat- 

tion  of  those  lists  with  the  time  of  cd  the  latter ;  and^tmoreoYor,  extended 

Psammctichus  and  his  successors,  who  the  existing  portion  of  it  botli  in  afr 

preceded  the  Persian  cont^uest  in  the  cent  and  descent ;   and  tbe  partial 

sixth  century  before    the    Christian  errors  of  Champollion  wero  rectified 

era,  because  the  prcnomiual  shield  of  by  our  countrymen.     The  original 

the   Soauc  sarcophagus,  and  of  the  scope  of  the  Tablet  of  AbydoSa  and  the 

tomb   whence   it  was  derived   (that  number  of  royal  shields  that  it  con* 

opened  by  Bdzoni),  which  Dr  Young  taincd,  were  manifest,  notwithstanding 

had  erroneously  referred  to  Psammis,  the  obliteration   of   the   comaieuee- 

the  succetisor  of  Pharaoh  Nocho,  oc-  ment ;  and  the  deficient  portion  iras 

I'upied  the  third  place  from  the  con-  suppUed  from  the  other  {ists,  in  the 

elusion  ofthe  middle  lincof  the  Tablet,  copy  published  in  the  second  part  of 

The  improved  ])rinciples  of  Cham-  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions 

polliou,  however,  soon  corrected  this  of  the  Hoyal  Society  of  Literature,  by 

mistake  ;  aud  that  scholar  ascertained,  Mr  Cullimore.     it  waa  fbund*  thjU  iii 

that,  instead  of  a  series  of  phonetic  this  Tablet,  and  the  supplemental  r^ 

names,  as  Dr  Young  had  conjectured,  cord  of  Mediuet  Abon,  we  posMM  ma 

the  Tablet  of  Abydos  represented  a  original  chronological  series,  aseeod- 

aucces^iun  of  royal  titles  or  ]>retixes,  ing  thirteen  reigns  above  the  accea* 

thu  same  which  appeared  counccted  sion  of  Amos  and  the  eighteenth  dj- 
with  the  respective  phonetic  names  of    nasty,  and,  descending  nineteen  reigns 

their  possessors,  on  separate  menu-  below    that  of  Amos— bdiur   terea 

meuts ;  and  which  are  by  this^  most  reigns  below  the  f^t  (^  fTV^  tkf 
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Tablet  of  Abydos  torminates.  In  other 
wordfj  we  have  beforp  us  t)ie  sculptur- 
ed original  of  the  succession,  descend- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  dy- 
nasty of  DiospolitesS  which  Josephus 
has  transcribed  from  Manetbo  the 
Egyptian  historian,  in  his  first  book 
against  Apion ;  and  which  Josephus, 
ia  conamen  with  al)  original  authori- 
ties, refers  to  the  thousand  years  which 
separated  the  afl^es  of  Abraham  and 
Soiomonst  including  the  founders  of  all 
thegreat  sculptured  monuments.  Such 
were  the  sources  whence  Manctho  de- 
clares that  hb  history  of  the  dynas- 
ties, founded  on  the  records  of  the 
Egyptian  Temples,  was  originally  de- 
rived: so  that  a  more  complete  corro- 
boration of  ancient  history  than  that 
which  has  been  so  wonderfully  restor- 
ed to  us,  cannot  veil  be  imagined. 
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the  Qreelt  vereiops  qf  these  royal 
names,  wliich,  by  connecting  them- 
selves with  a  series  of  titular  Indices, 
in  the  order  in  which  these  appear  in 
the  Ublets,  give  us  hi^orkai  combiqa. 
tions  of  wordij  whereby  to  test  the 
tUpkabcticcd :  and  hence  supply  us  in  a 
limited,  but,  for  the  purposes  of  history, 
n)ost  effectual  manner,  with  the  lan- 
guage to  which  tlie  phonetic  principles 
are  applicable ;  and  thus  elicit  new 
proofs  of  the  authenticity  of  these 
principles,  and  of  the  integrity  of  an- 
cieut  historians,  as  well  as  materials 
for  rectifying  their  oversights. 

In  effect,  the  hieroglyphic  and  Greek 
versions  of  the  suppession,  provide  us 
with  means  for  testing  and  proving  the 
phonetic  system,  not  obtainable  from 
any  other  source.  We  have,  on  the 
one  hand,  an  original  series  of  words. 


Had  not  the  statements  of  Manethojt  '  and,  on  the  other,  the  same  series  writ- 
Josephus,  and  similar  passages  of  pri-     ten  out  in  Greek  characters,  with  pro- 


mitive  history  descended  to  us,  theso 
extraordinary  monumental  records, 
which,  as  already  noticed,  have  no 
parallel  for  antiquity  and  importance, 
except  in  the  contemporary  sacred  an- 


bably  few  variations  beyond  those 
arising  from  the  pronunciation  of  the 
scribes.  £very  word,  or  at  least  its 
place,  is  identified.  This  could  alone 
result    from   corresponding    tables  of 


nals  of  the  Jews,  would  necessarily    propernamei.    No  accumulation  of  ver* 


have  remained  for  ever  an  iusolubloj 
or,  perhaps,  unnoticed  mystery,  and 
phonetic  discovery  been  useless  for 
probing  the  history  of  remote  ages. 

Such  statements  prepare  us  for  the 
previous  question,  without  which  no 
discovery  was  ever  matured — wliat  it 
is  (hat  we  expect — to  what  definite 
end  are  our  enquiries  directed?     The 


sioos  of  common  language — of  words 
and  phrases  which  change  theif  order 
in  the  hands  of  every  translator,  could 
be  in  the  least  degree  so  effectual ;  and 
we  are  accordingly  far  more  certain  of 
the  corresponding  words  of  the  hiero- 
glyphic and  Greek  lists  of  succession, 
thun  we  are,  or  perliaps  ever  can  be, 
of  the  corresponding  words  of  any  two 


expectation  of  a  phonetic  system  of    ofthe  three  versions  of  the  fundamental 


hieroglyphics  was  natural.  Its  exist- 
ence was  even  asserted  by  ancient 
writers,  although  hardly  suspected  by 
tiie  moderns,  till  the  ji^gyptian  and 
Greek  texts  of  the  pillar  uf  Kosctta 
were  seen  in  juxtaposition.  Tlie  ex- 
pectation that  the  same  hieroglyphics 
cuntained  records  important  to  liistory, 
was  also  natural;  and  that  such  was 
the  fact  was  equally  asserted  by  the 
ancients — Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Ko- 
man.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  his- 
torical counterparts,  this  expectation 
urould  have  been  vague  and  useless. 

With  the  Greek  version  of  the  pillar 
of  Rosetta  before  them,  the  ingenuity 
of  decipherers  replaced  tiie  wanting 
phonetic  powers  of  the  characters  ; 
but  no  ingenuity  could  have  replaced 


record  of  Rosetta,  however  certain  of 
the  general  identity  in  substance. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  work 
which  has  given  occasion  for  the  pre- 
sent article.  Mr  Cory's  **  Ancient 
Fragments,"  already  often  referred  to, 
consist  of  a  collection  of  those  state- 
ments from  primitive  writers,  on  which 
the  expectations  of  the  historical  dis- 
coverer are  based — equally  those  of 
the  decipherer  of  the  brick  tablets  of 
Babylon  and  Nineveli,  and  the  sculp- 
tured records  of  Persepolis,  as  those 
of  the  hieroglyphic  decipherer,  and 
which  shed  reciprocal  light  on  each 
other.  This  collection,  moreover,  con? 
tains  the  several  versions  and  varied 
readings  of  such  statements,  wliicb, 
although  not  unattended  by  omissions 


*  Aadent  Vhigments,  p.  130  and  172,  &o. 

t  Jos.  Antiq.  1»  vlii.  c  6>     Conin  Apion,  lib.  1.    Abo«  Fiag.  ^  \5\^«  \Qld^  U  web 
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and  imperfections,  from  which  no  com-     hieroglyphic  history,  both  at  home  and 


pilation  of  so  much  difficulty  and  re- 
search can  be  exempt,  are  brought  to- 
gether in  a  far  more  accessible,  digested, 
and  useful  form,  than  any  in  wliich 
they  have  before  appeared. 

The  Egyptian  department  is,  under 
present  circumstances,  the  most  attrac- 


abroad,  promoted  by  easy  access  to 
the  originals,  unembarassed  by  spe- 
culation. 

In  1832  appeared  the  enlarged  se- 
cond edition  of  the  collection ;  and, 
although  a  lustrum  has  now  passed 
over  our  heads  since  this  work  has 


live.     The  dynasties  of  Manetho,  of    been  in  the  hands  of  the  learned  world. 


which  we  now  possess  many  in  the 
texts  of  the  original  contemporary 
sculptures,  appear  in  all  the  forms  in 
which  they  are  found  scattered  in 
ancient  writers,  disposed  in  parallel 
columns;  so  that  the  opening  of  an 
octavo  page  stands  in  the  place  of  the 
folios  ofJosephus,  Eusebius,  SynccUus, 
and  Scaliger,  which  are  inaccessible  to 
all  but  the  slaves  of  literature  at  home, 
and  altogether  so  to  travellers  abroad. 
To  these  are  added  the  collateral  state- 
ments of  Sanchoniatho,  Herodotus, 
Diodorus,  Eratosthenes,  and  the  old 
Egyptian  chronicle,  Chaeremon,  Arta- 
panus,  and  Apion  of  Alexandria;  to- 
gether with  the  historical  and  scientific 
fragments  relating  to  Egypt,  which  are 
to  be  found  in  other  Greek  and  Roman 
authorities. 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  of  cir- 
cumstances, the  labours  of  Mr  Cory 
were  directed  to  this  collection  soon 
after  those  of  the  hieroglyphic  de- 
cipherers originated,  and  were  brought 
to  partial  maturity  nearly  in  time  to 
meet  the  historical  wants  of  the  latter ; 


and  been  silently  and  effectively  pro- 
moting the  labours  of  the  historical 
student,  we  are  not  aware  that  it  has 
hitherto  been  made  known  to  the  ge- 
neral reader  as  such  a  work  deserves  ; 
but  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  justice  to 
a  treatise  of  the  first  literary  necessity. 
The  present  edition  came  out  after 
the  sun  of  the  two  original  hiero- 
glyphic discoverers  had  set  for  ever, 
but  at  the  height  of  the  Egyptian 
race;  and  it  has  contributed  more 
than  any  other  work  of  the  times  to 
render  that  a  useful  race  for  the  pur- 
poses of  history,  by  presenting  the 
written  versions  of  the  recovered  hiero- 
glyphic records  in  all  the  forms  in 
which  history  has  transmitted  them. 
The  first  edition  has  been  augmented 
fourfold,  and  the  versions  and  aiitlior- 
ities  which  we  have  already  mentioned, 
together  with  many  others  relating  to 
Egyptian  and  contemporary  history, 
have  been  added  to  its  contents.  Nor 
ought  we  to  omit  noticing  the  scien- 
tific fragments  from  Ptolemy,  Censo- 
rinus,  Theon,  Berossus,  and  other  writ- 


for,  previously  to  the  appearance  of  ers,  all  bearing  on  the  same  historical 

the  first  edition  in  1828,  although  the  system. 

general  principles  of  the  hieroglyphic         But  a  few  observations  on  Egyptian 

records  of  succession  had  been  ascer-  history  in  general,  its  claims,  nature, 

tained  by  Champollion,  the  method  of  and  principles,  and  the  results  to  which 

applying  these  principles  was  still  in  these  will  conduct  us,  may  best  illus- 


its  infancy,  nor  had  tiie  collateral  and 
connecting  records  of  Karnak,  Beni- 
hassan,  and  Medinet  Abon,  brought 
to  light  through  the  zeal  of  our  anti> 
quarians  resident  in  Egypt,  been  at 
that  period  discovered. 

An  authentic  copy  of  the  dynasties 
according  to  Africanus,  was  by  this 


trate  our  subject  and  serve  the  cause 
of  enquiry,  be^^ides  practically  demon- 
strating the  value  and  utility  of  the 
work  before  us,  and  eliciting  data  for 
a  probable  restoration  of  the  original 
text  of  Manelho's  history,  from  the 
various  mutilated  and  confiicting  ver- 
sions extant  in  Mr  Cory's  compilation : 


useful  volume  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  object  which  the  hieroglyphic  veri- 
enquir^rs  and  travellers ;  and  this  was  fiaations  of  Manetho  have  rendered  of 
accompanied  by  the  fragments  of  Ma-  extreme  importance  to  history, 
netho  from  Josephus,  the  remains  of  Egyptian  history,  as  set  forth  in  the 
the  Theban  chronicle  of  Eratosthenes,  remains  of  Manetlio,  the  only  writer 
of  the  old  Egyptian  chronicle,  and  of  who  has  left  a  complete  outline  of  the 
the  correlative  Phwnician  record  of  subject,  is  distributed  into  thirty-one 
Sanchoniatho.  The  mutilated  and  dynasties,  concluding  with  the  Mace- 
corrupted  transcripts  of  chronologers  donian  conquest.  It  clearly  distin- 
were  thus  far  replaced  by  genuine  guishes  itself  into  two  portions,  each 
dgtd,  and  the  labours  of  enquirers  into  of  which  possess  et^uali  although  very 
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ly  grounded  claims  to  credi- 
eriyed  from  wholly  distinct 
md  evidences. 

rst  of  these  portions,  of  which 
i  already  in  some  measure 
is  the  most  obscure  and  un- 
.ble.  From  its  remoteness  in 
m  its  want  of  connexion  with 
ynchronous  history,  and  in- 
as  it  can  be  tested  only  by 
^mporary  monumental  tablets, 
most  obnoxious  to  hypothesis 
)ry.  It  is  not,  however,  the 
entic,  and  is  the  most  import- 
of  the  annals  of  Egypt,  being 
t  age  of  the  arts  and  empire 
iiaraohs,  and  that  which,  con- 
y,  has  received  the  most  illus- 
ind  proof  from  hieroglyphic 
y.  Hieroglyphic  discovery 
I  replaced  the  contemporary 
s  which  the  records  of  other 
supply  to  authenticate  the  se- 
rtion  of  the  history,  to  which, 
«  particular  manner,  we  shall 
y  advert. 

portion  of  which  we  are  now 
f  subdivides  itself  into  two 
he  first  consisting  of  the  first 
dynasties,  which  are  excluded 
metho's  chronological  canon, 
onsent  of  ancient  writers,  as 
from  the  primary  succession 
lonuments ;  but  which  occupy 
3ral  place  in  both.  The  se- 
xt  comprises  the  dynasties  of 
5*8  canon  from  the  fourteenth 
rentieth,  including  the  great 
te  family.  It  is,  as*  already 
onnected  with  that  period  of 
history  which  separates  the 
Abraham  and  Solomon,  and 
mals  of  which,  the  Kings  of 
jre  mentioned  only  under  the 
title   of  Pharaoh,  as  in  the 

Abraham,  of  Jacob  and  Jo- 
*  Moses,  David,  and  Solomon, 
nprehends,  as  above,  the  early 
IS  from  the  fourteenth  down 
lose  of  the  nineteenth  of  Dios- 

and  these  are,  accordingly, 
ts  which  the  Jewish  annalist' 
to  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs 
r  so  called.  To  this  period, 
lower,  we  have  the  unbroken 
d    succession  of   the   monu- 


ments ;  and  here,  accordingly,  tiio 
connected  succession  of  Manetho,  whu 
concludes  the  second  book  of  his  an- 
nals with  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
breaks  off^.  He,  however,  acquaints 
us  that  the  next,  or  twentieth  dynasty, 
consisted  of  Diospolites,  as  well  as  the 
eighteenth  and  niueteenth,  and  was 
the  last  family  of  that  line :  and  we, 
accordingly,  find  the  tombs  of  a  num- 
ber of  uncatalogued  Ramses,  succes- 
sors of  those  of  the  Tablets,  in  the  Ne- 
cropolis of  Thebes,  where  the  last  ten 
of  the  catalogued  kings,  the  line  of 
Ramses  I.,  are  found  entombed.  The 
former  have  no  place  in  the  subse- 
quent dynasties  of  Manetho,  of  which 
we  possess  nearly  all  the  names,  and 
therefore  belong  to  the  nameleFii 
twentieth  dynasty. 

Again,  as  the  Diospolites  end  with 
this  dynasty,  the  records  of  the  Ne- 
cropolis of  Thebes  also  finish  with 
the  above-mentioned  kings,  none  of 
those  of  the  dynasties  after  the  twen- 
tieth being  buried  there. 

Thus  far  we  have  a  wonderfully 
authenticated  portion  of  history,  not 
only  as  to  the  succession,  but  the 
years  of  the  reigns,  which,  so  far  an 
dates  appear  in  isolated  tablets,  criti- 
cally agree  with  Manetho.  Thus,  we 
find  a  tablet  of  the  twenty-second  of 
Amos,  who  reigned  twenty-Jive  years, 
according  to  that  historian  ;  one  of  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Thothmos  III.,  an- 
swering to  the  Thmosis  of  Manetho, 
who  reigned  thirty-nine  years  ;  one  of 
the  thirty-sixth  of  Amenoph  HI.  or 
Rathek,  and  Rathotis  reigned  thirty- 
nine  years :  one  of  the  sixty-second  of 
Ramses  II.,  or  Amon  me  Ram.scs, 
the  constructor  of  the  tablet  of  Aby- 
dos,  and  the  Rameses  Meiamoun  of 
Manetho,  whose  reign  was  sixty-six 
years.f  Still,  from  the  want  of  syn- 
chronous history,  and  from  the  ab- 
sence of  the  proper  names  of  the  early 
Scriptural  Pharaohs,  the  place  of  this 
great  line  in  time  is  far  from  agreed 
to :  and,  whether  the  Exodus  of  the 
Jews  be  referable  to  the  beginning, 
middle,  or  end  of  the  eighteenth  dy- 
nasty, are  questions  on  which  the  in- 
genuity of  writers  has  not  yet  tired 
itself,  notwithstanding   the  evidence 


&te  Joseph.  Antiq.  viii.  6,  with  Lib.  contra  Apion.  i. 

I  important  tablet  enriches  our  National  Museum.     It  is  from  the  last  col- 

f  Mr  Salt. 
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of  Josephs  and  all  th?  oldest  eqele* 
siaitical  authorities  in  faTour  of  the 
first  of  these  opinions. 

We  shall  for  the  present  pats  over 
the  thirteen  early  contemporary  dy- 
nasties, and  devote  the  remainder  of 
this  article  to  the  second  portion  of 
the  annalsj  as  of  more  immediate  ini- 
portance  to  general  historv*  To  it 
belong  the  dynasties  named  from  the 
cities  of  {iower  Egypt>  from  the 
twenty-first  downwards  —  Tanites« 
BubastiteSf  Saitesj  Sebennytesj  and 
Mendesians ;  besides  the  foreign  Ethi* 
opian  and  Persian  dynasties. 

Of  thesOf  the  hlstorioal  names  of 
nearly  all  the  princes  (those  of  the 
first  of  themi  the  twentv- first  dynasty, 
excepted),  have  also  been  Identified 
on  their  monamental  remains,  with 
sufficient  difference  in  stylo  to  mark 
their  relative  ages  compared  with  the 
remains  of  the  great  Diospolite  age ; 
whereas,  the  monumental  records  of 
the  general  succession  of  this  period 
are  wanting,  and  we  are  in  a  great 
degree  dependent  on  written  histoir 
for  the  order  of  the  reigns,  confirmed* 
however,  in  a  variety  of  instances  by 
the  hieroglyphic  genealogical  Tablets. 

The  synchronous  records  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Greek  writers  are,  how- 
ever, so  complete  during  the  greatest 
part  of  this  interval,  that  we  are  in 
no  want  of  monuments  to  verify  Egyp- 
tian history,  although  evidence  Arum 
that  source  is  in  numy  cases  most  com- 
plete. 

The  sacred  writers  begin  to  g^ve 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt  with 
Shishak,  who  was  reigning  in  the  last 
years  of  Solomon,  and  took  Jerusalem 
m  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam ;  and 
he,  accordingly,  appears  as  Sesonchis, 
the  first  king  of  Manetho*s  twenty, 
second  dynasty  of  Bubastites,  while  his 
monumental  counterpart,  Sheshonk,  is 
found  on  the  sculptures  of  the  temple 
of  Kamak,  with  tho  King  of  Judah 
(having  the  title  of  Jouda  Mclck) 
among  his  captives.  The  So  and  Tir- 
hakah  of  Scripture  appear  in  the  So- 
vechus  and  Taracus  of  the  twenty-flflh 
dynasty,  and  the  Necho  and  Hophra 
of  tho  former,  in  the  Ncco  and  Va- 
phros  or  Apries  of  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty,  and  of  the  Greek  historians ; 
while  all  these,  and  the  rest  of  their 
respective  lines,  have  left  monumental 
remains. 

Of  the    twenty-hrst   dynasty    of 
Tanitea  we  hare  no  synchronous^  or 
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rather  oonncotod  histonr  i  but  we  have 
hieroglyphic  tablets  of  Ikbndouphth» 
which  can  only  be  referred  to  Mepdetj 
Amendes,  or  Smendesj  its  founder; 
and  the  chronological  place  of  thb  fa- 
mily is  sufficiently  determined  by  those 
of  the  twenty-second  and  succeeding 
dynasties,  all  of  Lower  Egypt,  as  weU 
as  the  twenty-first. 

The  synchronous  history  of  this  pe- 
riod affords  us  every  facility  for  col- 
lating the  various  Egyptian  statements, 
and  more  particularly  the  copies  of 
Manetho's  history,  and  of  hence  deter- 
mining which  of  the  latter  affords  the 
original  and  uncorrupted  account,  to 
the  exclusion  of  those  which  exhibit 
not  merely  the  errors  of  transcribersj 
but  the  systematic  corruptions  of  theo- 
rists, who  admitted  original  evidence 
only  so  far  as  it  harmonized  with  their 
particular  views  on  ecclesiastical  Ua- 
tory.  And  this  being  asoertainedt  it 
may  direct  us  to  the  true  versions  and 
principles  of  the  annals  with  referenoe 
to  those  portions  which  are  not  ob- 
noxious to  the  test  of  contemporary 
history.  By  this  process  we  shall  also 
arrive  at  hitherto  unnoticed  proofs  of 
tiie  high  place  in  which  Manetho 
should  be  ranked  as  a  historian*  inde- 
pendently of  the  recent  monumental 
verifications,  and  which  ought  at  all 
times  to  have  protected  him  from  the 
doubts  and  freedoms  of  past  and  pre- 
sent criticism. 

This  portion  of  history  aioenda  four 
centuries  above  the  Ethiopian  con- 
quest and  dynasty,  b.c.  732,  to  the  age 
of  Samuel,  Judge  of  Israel,  and  de- 
scends an  equal  period  below  the  same 
epoch,  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  and  invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Alexander,  It  involves,  as  above,  the 
scriptural  landmarks  of  the  reigns  of 
Shishak,  So,  Tirhakah,  Necho,  and 
Hophra,  and  the  reigns  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchs  from  Cambyses  to  Alex- 
ander, which  the  researches  of  the 
Greek  astronomers  have  fixed  with 
mathematical  certainty ;  so  that  we 
have  every  opportunity  of  invostiga^ 
ingit. 

The  dynasties  of  this  period  may  be 
stated  as  follows,  according  to  the  data 
which  contemporary  Jewish  and  Gre- 
cian history  supplies  for  determining 
the  correct  Egyptian  version  from 
among  the  copies  of  Manetho  given 
by  Africauus,  Eusehius,  and  Synod- 
lu8,  and  brought  together  in  the  work, 
before  ua  ;-^ 
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Macedonian  Conquest. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing 
table  that  the  oldest  copy  of  this  por< 
tion  of  Mapetho'i  history,  that  of 
Afiricanusy  fumbhes  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  true  historical  periods^  so  that 
it  may  be  viewed  as  the  basis  for  re- 
storing the  original  series — replacing 
the  mistakes  of  Africanus  from  the 
other  copies,  as  contemporary  Hebrew 
and  Grecian  history  supply  the  cri- 
teria. 

These  criteria  are,  first,  the  flight 
of  Jeroboam  to  Shishak  qjr  Sesoncnis, 
the  founder  of  the  twenty-second  dy- 
nasty, towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  (1  Kings,  zi.  40.,  zii.  2.— 
2  C3iron.  z.  2),  who  died  b.g.  975. 
Secondly,  the  invasion  of  Judea  by 
Shi«bak  in  the  fifth  year  of  Rehoboam, 
King  of  Judah,  (1  Kings,  ziv.  25,  26. 
—2  Chron.  xii.  2,  3,  4),  b.c.  971. 
Thirdly,  the  alliance  of  Hosea,  King 
of  Israel,  with  So  or  Sevechus,  the 
second  king  of  the  twenty-fifth  or 
Ethiopian  dynasty,  three  or  four  years 
before  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes, 
(2  Kings,  zvii.  4,  5,  6.,  zviii.  9.  10), 
about  B.C.  722.  The  invasion  of 
Judea  by  Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  in  the 
fifteenth  of  Asa,  King  of  Judah,  (2 
Chron.  ziv.  9.,  zv.  10),  b.c  941, 
preceded  this ;  but  the  name  Zerah 
Wng  evidently  the  general  title  Se-ra, 
"  son  of  the  sun,**  which  is  as  common 


to  the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  kings 
as  that  of  Phra  or  Pharaoh,  <'the 
sun,**  we  have  no  data  for  identifying 
that  prince  among  the  immediate  suc- 
cessors of  Shishak  or  Sesonchis,  as  has 
been  attempted  by  several  learned  men. 
Fourthly,  the  war  of  Tirhakah  or  Ta- 
racus,  third  king  of  the  Ethiopian 
dynasty,  and  the  Sethon  of  Hero- 
dotus (II.  141),  against  Sennacherib, 
King  of  Assyria,  in  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  year  of  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Judah,  (2  Kings,  zviii.  1 3.,  ziz.  9. — 
Isaiah,  zzzvi.  1.,  zzzvH.  9),  about 
B.C.  710.  Fifthly,  The  invasion  of 
the  Babylonian  empire  by  Pharaoh 
Necho,  fifth  king  of  the  twenty-sizth 
dynasty  of  Saites,  and  the  death  of 
Josiah,  King  of  Judah,  (2  Kings,  zziii. 

29,  «?</.— 2  Chron.  zxzv.  20,  et  9eq. 
— Jerem.  zlvi.  2),  b.c.  607 — 604. 
Sizthly,  The  alliance  of  Zedekiah,  the 
last  king  of  Judah,  with  Pharaoh 
Hophra,  (Jerem.  zzzvii.  5,  &e.),  Va- 
phres  or  Apries,  seventh  king  of  the 
same  dynasty,  against  the  Babylonians, 
about  B.C.  591.  Seventhly,  The  con- 
quest of  Hophra  by  the  Babylonians, 
and  the  captivity  of  Egypt  in  or  soon 
after  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, lung  of  Babylon,  (Ezek. 
zziz.  27,  to  zzzii.  32.— Jerem.  zliv. 

30,  &c.),  Bc.  578. t  Eighthly,  the 
conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  PersianB, 


*  Whether  this  king  was  an  Ethiop  or  a  Saite,  is  uneertain.    He  li  called  ma  EtUop 
by  EuaebiiiB,  who,  nevertheless,  refers  him  to  the  XXVL  or  Saito  dynasty. 

t  The  twenty-seventh  year  mentioned  by  Esekiel,  zzlz.  17,  has  been  usually  re- 
ferred by  cfaroDologers  to  the  captivity  of  King  Jeeoniah,  from  whieh  the  prophet  Sn 
(eneral  takes  his  dates.  This  brings  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
vUdk  is  there  announced  as  about  to  commence,  to  b.c.  570,  the  first  year  of  Amasis, 
or  later ;  and  Newton,  accordingly,  from  thence  computes  the  forty  years'  captivity 
of  Egypt  (Ezek.  zzix.  13),  and  supposes  them  to  end  with  the  death  of  Cyrus,  b.c. 
^.  The  respite  of  Egypt,  until  the  final  conquest  by  Cambyses,  a.c.  525,  would, 
aeeording  to  this  view,  be  four  years  only,  which  is  very  improbable. 

Cyrus,  although  a  conqueror,  was,  equally  with  Alexander,  coDslderod  as  a  deWv^tex 
I7  the  Jews  and  Egyptiaas— i^e  Ant  trom  the  Babylonian  tyranny,  and  \he  \BUet  Itom 
thstofib#/Vr»&ii«.  ' 

•W0  Maif^  tfm^v^,  no  qimtiim  M  Um/^  ihi9  tottj  yej^'  captivity  gt  "^W^^^^*^ 
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and  setting  up  of  the  twenty-seventh 
or  Persian  dynasty,  in  the  last  year  of 
Amasisi  ninth  king  of  the  twenty- 
sixth  dynasty,  when  his  son  Psamme- 
tichus^  or  Psammenitus,  reigned  six 
months,  in  the  fifth  ot  Cambyses,  king 
of  Persia,  (Manetho,  etal,),  b.c.  525. 
All  these  plates  are  so  well  deter- 
mined as  to  admit  of  no  difference  of 
opinion  sufficient  to  affect  the  chro- 
nology of  the  series  of  dynasties,  while 
the  subsequent  dates  in  the  times  of 
the  Persian  empire^  are  known  to  be 
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mathematically  determined  by  cc  lipsc 
and  the  evidence  of  contemporary 
writers,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  a  second 
statement. 

We  shall  now  repeat  our  tabic, 
inserting  the  reigns  of  the  leading 
dynasties  which  are  connected  with 
synchronous  history,  viz.  of  the  twenty, 
second,  twenty-fifth,  twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh,  and  thirty-first ;  and 
adding  the  Saite  and  Persian  reigns 
from  Herodotus  and  the  Greek  astro- 
nomers. 


B.C. 

1115 
985 
962 

947 
922 

907 
865 
776 
732 
724 
710 
688 
676 
669 
663 
655 
610 
601 
595 
576 
570 
526 


Dynaaty. 

XXI.  Tanites 

XXII.  Bubast. 


Manetho. 

7  reigns 

1  Sesonchis 

2  Osorthon 
3, 4,  5,  omitted 
6  Taclothis 
7,  8,  9,  omitted 


XXIIL  Tanites    4  reigns 


XXIV.  Saites 

XXV.  Ethiops 


Ethiop  or  Saite 
XXVI.  Saites 


1  Bochchoris 

1  Sabacon 

2  Sebichus 

3  Tarcus 
(Ammeses) 

1  Stephinates 

2  Nechepsos 

3  Nechao  L 

4  Psammeticus 

5  Nechao  IL* 

6  Psammuthis 

7  Vaphria 
(ParUmiS) 

8  Amosis 

9  Psammecherites 


Vw. 

130 
23 
15 
25 
15 
42 
89 
44 
8 
14 
22 
12 

7 
6 
8 

45 
9 
6 

19 
6 

44 
0 


m. 
0 

0  result  of  the  Tablets. 

0 

0 

0  result  of  the  Tablets. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0  result  of  Tablets  and  chronology. 

0 

0 

^  Hbrodotus. 

0    B.C.  Yr«.   m. 

0   671  1  PsammeUchus        54     0 
0   617  2Neco«  .         16    0 

0   601  3  PsammU       .  6     0 

0  595  4  Apries  .         25     0 

0  

0 
6 


0 

7 
0 
0 

7 
0 
2 
7 
0 
0 
4 
0 


570  5  Amasis  .         44     0 

526  6  Psammenitus  0     6 

HippARCH.  and  Ptolemy. 
525  1  Cambyses      .  4     0 


521  2  Darius  I. 
486  3  Xerxes 


525  XXVII.  Persians  1  Camhyaes  .  3 

522  Magi        .         .0 

521  2  Darius  Hyataap.  36 

486  3  Xerzea  I.  .  21 

465  4  Artabanua  .  0 

464  5  ArUx.  Longim.  40 

424  6  Xerxea  IL        .  0 

424  7  Sogdianua         .  0 

424  8  Darius  Nothus  19 

405  XXVIII.  Saites    1  Amyrteuus         .  6 

399  XXIX.  Mendea    4  Reigoa  .  20 

379  XXX.  Sebben      3  Reigna  .  38 

860   (acceaaion  of  Ochua  resulting  from  Manetho  )     359  7  Ochus 

341  XXXI.  Peraians  1  Artax.  Ochua  2    0  

^^  2  Arsea  .  3     0  338  8  Aroatea 

336  3  Dariua  Codom.  4    0   336  9  Dariua  IIL 

332  Macedonians  Alexander  332     Alexander 


465  4  Artax.  I. 


424  5  Dariua  II. 
405  6  Artax.  II. 


36    0 
21     U 

41     0 


19    0 
46    0 


21     0 

2     0 
4     0 


the  aeventy  yeara'  captivity  of  Judah,  terminated  about  the  acceaaion  of  Cyrua  to  tlie 
throne  of  Babylon,  and  we  would  refer  both  to  the  aame  date,  b.c.  536,  when  the 
decree  of  Cyrua  was  iasued  ;    and  the  rather,  becauae  the  forty  yeara  had  particular 


♦  7^©  reign  of  Nechao  II.  according  to  SynceUua :  which  U  conBrmed  by  a  hiero- 
#fv  V'  ^^'^^^  P'^^^'^^  hj  Rosellini  from  the  Florentine  Muieum,  b^  which  it  appcan 
jm  (he  period  Ovm  (be  JJJd.  pf  Nechao  U>  tho  XXX.\«h.  q1  i^sm^  h^IY  i«»n« 
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b  reference  to  the  preceding^ 
et  it  be  noted  that  we  find  a 
jrphic  tablet  of  the  twenty- 
year  of  Sheshonk,  or  Seson- 
to  whom  history  assigns  twenty- 
rs  only,  and  one  of  the  fifteenth 
eloth,  or  Tacellothes,  to  whom 
gives  thirteen  only.  But  the 
jf  the  twenty-second  dynasty, 
ars,  as  stated  by  Africanus, 
i  the  sum  of  the  reigns  by  four 
a  difference  explained  by  the 
of  the  two  princes  now  men- 
to  each  of  which  we  have  there- 
led  two  years,  raising  that  of 
thes  to  the  monumental  number 
and  that  of  Sesonchis  one  year 
than  the  monumental  date. 
»rkon  or  Osorthon,  we  have  a 
la  ted  in  the  eleventh  year,  his 
al  reign  being  fifteen, 
irhakah,  Tiiarak,  or  Taracus, 
3  a  tablet  of  his  twentieth  year  ; 
the  forty- fourth  year  of  Am- 
or Amasis,  one  of  the  sixth  of 
ses,  and  another  of  the  thirty- 
f  Darius  Hystaspes,  of  which 
'  Amasis  and  Darius  accurately 
ne  the  reigns  of  these  princes, 
ould  be  remarked,  with  refer- 
the  time  of  the  Persian  em- 
at  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
Egyptian  statements,  except 
esults  from  the  odd  months, 
)  the  reign  of  Darius  Nothus  ; 
;hus  far  sufficiently  agree  with 


the  mathematical  canon  of  Hippar- 
chus  and  Ptolemy,  which  includes  the 
reigns  of  less  than  a  year  in  those  of 
the  preceding  kings ;  and,  that  from 
Ochus  to  Alexander,  the  same  corre- 
spondence holds  between  Manetho,  as 
preserved  by  his  oldest  copyist,  Afri- 
canus, and  the  mathematical  state- 
ments ;  his  period  of  the  twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  native 
dynasties  (sixty-four  years  and  four 
months,  which  are  placed  between 
the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  and  the 
twentieth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Ochus), 
answering  to  the  forty-six  years  of 
Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  the  first 
nineteen  of  Ochus,  within  eight 
months ;  while  his  residue  of  two 
years  for  the  reign  of  Ochus  in  Egypt, 
makes  up  the  twenty-one  years  of  that 
prince.  To  Arses,  he  gives  three 
years  instead  of  the  two  of  the  mathe- 
matical canon,  and  this  compensates 
the  eight  months  deficient  in  the  pre- 
ceding period,  while  both  accounts 
agree  in  assigning  four  years  to  Darius 
Codomannus. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  the  Eusebian  and  Syncel- 
line  versions  distort  this  part  of  the 
synchronous  Egyptian  and  Persian 
chronology.  The  version  of  Eusebius 
allows  forty-seven  years  and  four 
months  only  for  the  twenty-eighth, 
twenty-ninth,  and  thirtieth  dynasties, 
from  the  death  of  Nothus  to  the  twen- 


e  to   the  fugitive  Jews  in  Egypt,  (Jerem.  xlii.  16 — xliii.  10. — xliv.  27,  30  ) 
eturn  would  hence  synchronise  with  that  of  their  brethren  in  Babylon, 
ascending  forty  years  from  b.c.  «53G,  we  arrive  at  b.c.  576,   for  the  invasion 
t  by  the  Chaldeans,  or  two  years  after  the  27th  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnez- 

578,  which  would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  the  date  intended  by  the  prophet, 
xxix.  27.)  which  relates  exclusively  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadoez- 
?pay  him  for  his  services  against  Tyre. 

mes  in  between  the  prophet's  dates,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  of  Jeconiah*s 
%  and  the  last  date  in  the  prophecy  is  the  twenty-fifUi  year  of  that  captivity,  b.c. 
lich  is  expressly  stated    to    be  the   14lh  from  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
xl.  1). 
ising  the  Egyptian  captivity  to  b.c  576  from  b.c.  570,  we  raise  the  end  of  the 

Apries,  Vaphres,  or  Hophra,  to  the  same  date,  (Jerem.  xliv.  30),  or  six  years 

to  the  accession  of  Amasis.     This  is  the  difference  between  the  reigns  of 
;  as  stated  by  Africanus,  nineteen  years,  and  by  Herodotus  and  Eusebius,  twenty- 
d  will  hence  leave  his  accession,  b  c.  595,  where  the  latter  have  placed  it. 
ith  Syncellus,  we  assign  fifty  years  to  Amasis,  instead  of  forty-four,  with  Hero- 
id  Manetho,  the  accession  of  that  prince  will  ascend  to  the  Egyptian  captivity. 

must  not  depart  from  the  older  authorities.  And  Hellanicus,  who  visited 
efore  Herodotus,  explains  the  difficulty  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Athemeus, 
xv).  He  lets  us  know  that  a  prince  named  Partamis  (doubtless  the  Patarbemis 
ed  by  Herodotus,  II.  162),  ruled  Egypt  immediately  before  Amasis. 
T  Peyron  has,  accordingly,  placed  Partamis  between  Vaphres  and  Amasb,  and 
I  him  a  five  years*  reigii ;  and  that  an  intermediate  king  reigned  is  evident  from 
?8«Dmetic  of  the  monuments,  whom  Rosellinl  makes  the  same  with  Psammeni- 

SOD  of  Amasis,  but  tcfioge  davghter  was  the  queen  of  Amasis,  according  to  the 
.'curat*  WilkinsoD. 
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lieth  of  Ochos,  which  is  eighteen  yean 
Bhort  of  the  trath,  and  reduces  the 
reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  from 
forty-six  to  twenty- eight  years.  The 
same  copyist  assigns  an  Egyptian  re- 
sidue of  six  years  to  Ochus,  thereby 
lengthening  his  reign  from  twenty-one 
to  twenty-six  years.  In  the  chronicle 
of  Eusebius  these  errors  are  partially 
corrected,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 

Seriods  assigned  in  it  to  the  latter 
ynasties.  The  reign  of  Ochus,  how- 
ever, remains  twenty-six  years,  and 
the  excess  is  taken  off  that  of  Mne- 
mon, his  predecessor,  to  whom  forty 
years  are  assigned  instead  of  forty-six. 
Syncellus  has  the  same  number, 
forty  years,  for  Mnemon,  while,  fol- 
lowing what  he  terms  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal canon,  he  cuts  down  that  of  Ochus 
to  five  years :  and  it  should  further 
be  observed  that  both  these  chronicles, 
followed  by  the  moderns,  raise  the 
commencement  of  the  twenty*  ninth 
dynasty  to  the  reign  of  Darius  No- 
thus,  whereas  it  is  clear  from  Dio- 
dorus  (xiv.  19,  35,  79)  that  this  dy- 
nasty did  not  begin  until  after  the 
revolt  of  Cyrus  the  younger  from  his 
brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  in  agree- 


ment with  Manetho,  according  to  the 
copy  of  Africanus. 

It  is  also  important  to  notice  that 
Manetho's  Egyptian  reign  of  Camby- 
ses  is  six  years  in  the  copy  of  Afri- 
canus. This  exceeds  the  truth  by 
two  years,  yet  becomes  an  additional 
proof  of  his  integrity  as  a  historian, 
because  it  agrees  with  the  reign  of 
Cambyses,  as  it  appears  on  the  hiero- 
glyphic tablets,  the  original  source  of 
Manetho's  history,  as  he  himself  de- 
clares. It  is  not  the  full  reign  of 
Cambyses,  which  was  eight  years,  in- 
clusively of  the  seven  months  of  the 
Magian  conspirators  ;  and  hence  it  is 
that  the  accuracy  of  Manetho  in  copy- 
ing the  monument  has  led  him  into 
this  error. 

As  the  question  regarding  the  Per- 
sian reigns  from  the  accession  of  Ar- 
taxerxes Mnemon  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  history,  and  was  misunder- 
stood even  by  scaliger,  in  whose  age 
the  mathematical  canon  of  Hipparchus 
and  Ptolemy  had  not  been  recovered, 
we  shall  here  state  them  according  to 
the  several  authorities  above  mention- 
ed, adding  to  them  the  numbers  of  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus  and  Scaliger. 


MneCh.  Afric. 

Eai. 

Yrt. 

40 

26 

4 

6 

Syn. 

Yn. 

40 
5 
4 
6 

NIceph. 

Yrs. 

40 
22 

4 
6 

SnL    1 

Yw. 
43 
23 

4 
6 

mp.ptou 

Artax.  Mnemon 
Artax.  Ochus    . 
Arses        •     •     •     < 

Yre.    m. 
.     .     45     4 
.     .     21 
.     .       3 

Yrs. 
46 
21 
2 

Darius  Codom. 

.     .       4 

4 

73     4 

It  Is  hence  evident  that  Manetho's 
chronology  of  the  times  of  the  Persian 
empire,  preserved  by  writers  whose 
errors  it  exposes,  is  fully  as  accurate 
as  that  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Hipparchus,  who  lived  in  the  next  cen- 
tury— a  tolerably  good  criterion,  inde- 
pendently of  the  monumental  verifica- 
tbns,  of  the  judgment  and  integrity  of 
the  Egyptian  annalist,  and  of  the  high 
value  01  every  name  and  number  of 
his  history,  if  we  possessed  them  in  an 
uneomipted  state,  as  well  as  of  the 
utility  of  every  well-founded  attempt 
to  restore  his  original  data  and  system. 
The  eelebrated  chronological  table 
of  the  Chaldean,  Persian,  and  Grseoo- 
Egyptian  Kings,  and  Roman  Empe- 
rors, originated  by  Hipparchus  in  the 
second   century  b.c,  was  continued 
b/'  Gaadias  Ptolemy,  •  in  the  second 


76        55        72        76        73 

century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  re- 
covery of  this  record  has  enabled  mo- 
dem chronologt»rs  to  correct  the  mis- 
takes of  the  ecclesiastical  historians, 
and  accurately  to  connect  the  histories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  It 
may  bo  proved  to  be  founded  on  the 
same  principles,  as  it  was  derived  from 
the  same  Egyptian  school  with  the 
chronological  record  of  Munetho :  and 
a  few  observations  regarding  it  will 
conduct  us  to  farther  elucidations  of 
that  historian. 

The  record  in  question,  which  will 
be  found  at  page  83  of  *  Ancient  Frag- 
ments,* accompanied  by  two  spurious 
ecclesiastical  versions  from  Syneellus, 
which  were  used  by  the  early  Christian 
chronographers,  is  adjusted  from  the 
eclipses  ol»erved  by  the  Chaldean  and 
Greek  astronomers,  registered  in  the 


Ancient  Frag.,  pp«  Qd,  4. 
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calendar  of  the  Egyptian^  or  uDinter- 
calated  year  of  365  days,  which  re- 
ceded through  the  seasons,  in  the  space 
of  a  canicular  cycle  of  14Bl  erratic,  or' 
1460  fixed  years  of  365j^  days,  as  ex- 
plained in  the  passage  from  Censori- 
nus,  cited  in  *  Ancient  Fragments,' 
p.  323. 

It  appears  from  Censorinus  (A no. 
Frag.  p.  327.)  that  this  period  was  re- 
newed in  the  Julian  quadriennium, 
A.  D.  136 — 140:  and  to  this  date 
(when  the  Thoth,  or  first  day  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  corresponded  with  the 
twentieth  of  the  Julian  July),  which 
coincided  with  the  accession  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius,  the  astronomical  canon  of 
Hipparchus  was  continued  by  Clau- 
dius Ptolemy. 

This  was  the  fundamental  and  most 
commonly  received  canicular  epoch, 
and  the  cycle  at  that  time  renewed, 
which  necessarily  originated  b.c.  1325 
— 1321,  was  known  as  the  period  of 
King  Menophres,  as  appears  from  a 
passage  of  an  unpublished  manuscript 
of  the  Astronomer  Theon  of  Alex- 
andria, given  in  '  Ancient  Fragments," 
p.  320;  and  the  age  of  this  Menophres 
coincides  With  that  of  Mccris,  one  of 
tlie  great  improvers  of  Egyptian  sci- 
ence, whose  death  was  dated  900  years 
before  Herodotus  visited  Egypt  (II. 
13)  in  the  fifth  century,  b.  c,  so  that 
Menophres  and  Mcens  are  no  doubt 
the  same  monarch. 

To  the  conclntion  of  this  period, 
the  earliest  recorded  chronological 
system  of  the  priests  pointed,  and  its 
commencement  was  the  established 
parapegma  of  calctdatlon  in  the  days 
of  TheoD,  A.n.  884,  as  appears  from 
the  above-cited  passage. 

But,  although  the  recessbn  of  the 
erratic  through  the  fixed  year  was 
always  regular,  and  the  places  of  the 
Egyptian  months  consequently  deter- 
tmnable  for  any  epoch ;  and,  although 
the  cyele  of  Menophres  or  Moeris  was 
the  fundamental  one,  the  epoch  of  the 
canicular  period  was  far  from  inva- 
riable. From  each  correction  of  the 
Egyptian  calendar  a  new  cycle  was 
dated,  which  took  Its  root  from  the 
day  of  the  filed  year  with  which  the 
Thoth  at  that  time  happened  to  coin- 
dde. 

Such  was  Che  epoch  from  which 
Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy  deduce  their 
chronological  calendar,  which,  being 
at  its  commencement  adapted  to  the 
Chaldean  succession,  is  named  the  era 
of  Nabonassar,  and  dates  from  the 


year  b.c.  747,  when  the  Thoth  fell  on 
February  26th.  This,  in  reference  to 
Egyptian  history,  may  be  named  tho 
cycle  of  Bocchoris,  In  whose  reign  it 
originated,  or  of  the  coutemporary 
Diospolite  Ramses  IX.  of  whom  we 
have  astrouomical  remains.  Its  Egyp- 
tian epoch  was  more  critically  b.c 
761,  when  the  month  Thoth  and  the 
sign  Pisces  astronomically  coincided, 
the  day  of  the  Thoth  answering  to 
February  29th  ;  for  to  thb  epoch  the 
Zodiacs  of  Dcnderah  and  other  astro- 
nomical remains  are  referable. 

Our  space,  however,  will  not  permit 
us  now  to  enter  into  a  full  elucidation 
of  this  part  of  the  question  ;  which  is, 
in  fact,  more  properly  connected  with 
the  earlier  portion  of  Egyptian  history, 
to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  re- 
cur. Our  further  investigation  will 
enable  us  in  a  great  degree  to  restore 
the  texts  of  Manetho's  early  dynasties, 
and  thereby  to  give  a  corrected  view 
of  Egyptian  chronology  from  the  most 
ancient  times,  and  to  test  the  different 
systems  of  ancient  and  modem  specu- 
lators  upon  the  subject. 

In  concluding  the  present  Egyptian 
article,  of  which  we  have  made  Mr 
Cory*s  '  Ancient  Fragments'  the  text, 
we  should  hardly  do  justice  to  that 
work,  if  we  sufifered  our  readers  to  re- 
main under  an  impression  that- its  uti- 
lity is  confined  to  Egyptian  literature. 
This,  as  already  intimated,  forms  a 
prominent  department  of  the  *  Frag- 
ments,* which  also  contain  a  simitar  col- 
lection of  all  the  original  documents  of 
the  Phoenicians,  Chaldeans,  and  other 
primitive  nations,  which  have  reached 
us  through  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages ;  including  the  remains  of  San- 
coniatho,  Berosus,  Abydenus,  and 
Zoroaster. 

This  work,  in  effect,  comprises  the 
elements  of  a  heathen  Bible,  contain- 
ing nearly  all  the  known  historical  and 
mythological  fragments  of  the  ages 
which  preceded  Grecian  literature,  un- 
obscured  by  hypothesis  or  any  attempt 
at  system. 

Such  a  book  can  hardly  be  more 
acceptable  to  the  historical  enquirer 
than  to  the  biblical  critic.  The  original 
docunients  of  which  it  consists,  appear 
in  parallel  columns  with  English  tran- 
slations, thus  afibrding  to  the  antiquary 
the  means  of  accuracy,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral reader  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
curiosity  without  tho  labour  of  considt- 
ing  the  numerous  folios  from  which  the 
matcrialB  have  been  deriyed. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  DRAWER  OF  OUR  WHAT-NOT. 


THE  LAW  OP  CONTENT. 


It  is  often  found  that  men  engage 
in  the  pursuits  to  which  their  life  is  to 
be  devoted,  with  little  interest : — but 
it  is  seldom  found  tliat  those  who  have 
been  long  engaged  to  such  pursuits 
do  not  create  an  interest  in  them. 
The  results  which  they  obtain  by  their 
exertions,  and  which  are  grateful  in 
themselves,  reflect  a  pleasure  upon  the 
means  by  which  they  have  been  ac- 
(juired.    The  very  effort  by  which  dif- 
liculties  have  been  overcome,  leaves 
an  agreeable  remembrance ;  the  ar- 
ilour  of  desire,  which  is  excited  in 
contention  with  obstacles,  throws  an 
interest  upon  the  pursuit  itself  in  which 
those  obstacles  have  arisen.     The  vi- 
vid excitation  of  the  consciousness  of 
those  powers  of  thought    and    will 
which  are  aroused  in  the  processes  of 
every  occupation,  and  the  little  tri- 
umphs of  successful  enterprise  and  ex- 
ertion which  continually  attend  them, 
make  pleasure  to  the  mind,  whatever 
be  its  employment.     To  every  man 
who  bends  his  strength  to  labour,  whe- 
ther it  be  the  strength  of  his  limbs,  or 
of  his  exerted  mind,  there  is  one  great 
object  which  he   has  steadfastly  in 
view :  He  trusts  ta  owe  to  powers  of 
his  own  his  independence  of  the  world ; 
and  the  acquisition  of  this  independ- 
ence, as  he  secures  it,  step  by  step,  is 
one  of  the  most  grateful  rewards  of 
even  ungrateful  labour  .which  success 
can  bring  to  self-love.    But  most  men 
have  motives  to  the  prosecution  of 
their  exertions,  which  do  not  termi- 
nate in  themselves.     They  have  those 
who  depend  on  them,  and  who  are 
dear  to  them.     When  the  honourable 
welfare  of  these  is  earned  by  his  own 
exertions,  there  is  a  requital  found  to 
the  most  painful  efforts  of  the  human 
being,  in  which  the  noblest  and  best 
feelings  of  his  nature  arc  the  most 
keenly  interested.     Tliese  keen  warm 
feelings  of  pleasure,  which  reach  so 
deeply  into  the  mind,  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  external  objects  and 
circumstances  with  wliich  they  are 
connected,  and  on  which  they  are  de- 
pendent.  The  man  who  sustains  him- 
aelf&nd  othcra  hy  bis  manly  strength, 
sees,  in  the  employmcBt  in  which  that 
Mtren^h  is  pat  forth,  not  its  painful 


and  ungrateful  labour,  though  such  he 
may  have  felt  it;  he  sees  in  it  the 
means  of  these  results ;  he  sees  in  it 
his  own  power — he  himself,  with  hb 
joy  and  pride,  his  affections  and  strong 
desires,  is  identified  with  that  avoca- 
cation  by  which  all  these  seek  and 
have  found  their  gratification.     If  wc 
could  go  into  the  homes  of  mechanic 
labour,  and    enquire  what    arc    the 
thoughts   and   feelings    that    are    at 
work  to  unite  mind  and  heart  to  the 
work  on  which  all  life  is  bestowed, 
we  should  find  that  even  the  imple- 
ments of  art  are  invested  with  asso- 
ciations  of  feeling  which  reconcile  and 
bind  to  them  the  hand  which  they  arc 
daily  to  fill,  even  as  the  walls  of  the 
rudest  cottage  are  hung  with  those 
thoughts  of  many  years  which  make 
it,  and  it  only,  a  home  to  its  familiar 
inmates.     On  which  accoimt  Words- 
worth has,  with  great  tenderness  of 
feeling  and  fidelity  to  nature,  in  speak- 
ing  of  one  of  these  homes  made  deso- 
late by  distressful  times,  mentioned, 
among  the  objects  which  were  painful 
to  the  hearts  of  its  dwellers  to  look 
upon, 

<*  The  empty  loom,  cold  hearth,  and  silent 
wheel." 

To  that  by  which  the  hopes,  the  de- 
sires, the  strengths,  the  loves  of  the 
human  heart  are  supported  and  nou- 
rished,— to  that,  whatever  it  be,  will 
the  heart  turn  with  its  own  fond- 
ness. No  object  that  has  ever  touch- 
ed our  life  b  seen  by  us*  naked  and  as 
it  is — it  is  seen  clothed  with  our  as- 
sociations of  thought,  and  powerful 
through  them  to  take  hold  upon  our 
feelings.  Our  fancy  easily  carries 
this  belief  to  the  life  of  those  whoso 
occupation  is  to  till  the  earth.  The 
scenes  in  which  their  labour  is  laid, 
the  great  changes  of  nature  under 
which  they  dwell,  and  the  bounty 
of  nature,  with  which  they  hold  con- 
tinual intercourse,  awaken  our  imagi- 
nation, and  make  it  easy  to  us  to  con- 
ceive that  the  employments  of  such  a 
life  may  be  rich  in  associations  which 
will  take  strong  hold  upon  the  heart. 
But  if  wc  cowld  enter  into  that  condi- 
tion, and  see  Yiow  \\a.td.  \\.  %Qm^vBQkK% 
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Uj8  its  lot  upon  those  who  strive  under 
it,  we  should  perceive  that  the  process 
which  binds  to  the  soil  him  who  waters 
its  furrows  with  the  drops  of  his  brow, 
b  something  of  a  far  deeper  and  more 
serious  kind  than  offers  itself  to  our 
ready  conception.  Men  love  the  earth 
indeed  on  which  they  have  dwelt,  and 
which  they  have  sown  and  reaped,^- 
tfaey  love  that  spot  which,  from  sire 
to  son,  the  hands  of  one  race  have 
tilled.  But  what  thoughts  are  they 
which  can  bring  forth  a  love  so  deep, 
that  toil  hard  and  unremitting,  wear- 
ing out  the  strength — that  scanted  re- 
tarns  barely  yielding  the  sustenance 
of  life — that  privations,  sorrow,  and 
fear  cannot  shake  it  ? — that  they  will 
still  live  on,  the  occupiers  of  their 
small  domain,  with  the  spring-water 
for  their  drink  and  the  oatmeaj  for  their 
food,  and  be  content,  rather  than  part 
from  it?  The  thoughts  are  nothing 
less  than  the  recollections  of  a  life,  and 
recollections  left  from  lives  beyond 
their  own.  Here  they  have  lived — 
here  they  have  toiled.  They  are  bound 


to  the  earth  not  by  the  joy  it  has  yield- 
ed them,  but  by  the  labours  they  have 
sown  in  its  bosom.  They  have  wedded 
themselves  to  it  by  their  own  acts  of 
persevering  and  enduring  exertion ; 
and  it  has  attached  them  to  itself  even 
by  that  bare  and  poor  requital  which 
it  has  rendered  from  its  unfruitful  bo- 
som to  their  patient  industry.  Of 
such  a  kind  and  of  such  power  are  the 
associated  remembrances  and  thoughts 
which  the  mind  is  able  to  spread  aroiihd 
it  upon  the  subjects  of  its  continual 
employment.  And  in  such  associa- 
tions, exceedingly  various  according 
to  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
occupation,  yet  all  strong  in  the  same 
strength,  is  to  be  found  the  explana- 
tion of  that  attachment  to  their  own 
calling  which  is  found  among  men — 
which  is  the  great "  Law  of  Content"  to 
human  life — the  strength  and  support 
of  their  exertions — and,  to  no  inconsi- 
derable extent,  the  provision  made  in 
nature  for  their  happiness  and  their 
virtue. 


GENERAL  EXPEDIENCY. 


The  truth  is,  that  the  opinion  now 
so  readily  and  generally  admitted, 
that  what  is  right  is  also,  on  the  whole, 
most  conducive  to  the  general  good, 
so  far  from  having  been  a  connexion 
primarily  and  necessarily  discerned 
by  the  human  intelligence,  is  a  convic- 
tion arising  from  much  philosophical 
speculation.  It  is  a  conclusion  now 
familiar  to  our  minds.  But  whence 
is  it  deduced  ?  Not  from  ascertaining 
the  fact  which  we  can  never  ascertain 
from  induction  sufficiently  comprehen- 
sive ;  but  from  confidence  in  the  good- 
ness of  the  Ruler  of  the  world.  Some- 
thing, indeed,  we  discern  towards  it ; 
we  have  discovered  an  importance  in 
general  rules,  and  can  argue  that  acts 
which  appear  expedient  in  the  single 
ease  would  become  inexpedient  if  they 
were  generally  practised.  But  this  is 
rather  a  maxim  of  philosophising  than 
the  result  of  absolute  induction.  We 
know  that  such  an  act  is  wrong.  We 
see  that  a  case  can  be  imagined  in 
which  it  would  appear  to  be  expedient, 
but  we  dare  not  admit  its  expediency. 
And  in  order  to  extricate  ourselves 
from  the  dilemma  we  resort  to  the 
principle,  that  it  is  better  erU  should 


be  endured  in  one  instance  than  that 
a  law  of  right  should  be  made  subject 
to  human  judgment.  But  in  that  very 
reasoning  we  presume  that  the  law  of 
right  is  made  known  to  us  by  some 
different  means  ;  and  that,  simply  be- 
cause it  is  right,  its  maintenance  must 
be  of  more  importance  than  any  par- 
ticular advantage  that  might  be  deriv- 
ed from  its  violation. 

We  ask  what  absolute  and  univer- 
sal Reason  is  there  that  shall  de- 
monstrate to  all  human-kind  this  im- 
portance of  General  Rules  ?  If  the 
people  of  some  small  country  in  the 
centre  of  Asia  fall  under  severe  ty- 
ranny, and  a  patriot  is  tempted  to 
put  the  tyrant  to  death,  what  light 
of  Nature  shall  explain  to  him  that  if 
he  kills  that  despot,  the  same  rule  of 
judgment  will  authorise  any  man  in 
Europe  to  put  to  death  any  other 
whose  life  he  esteems  a  public  nui- 
sance ;  and  that  therefore  he  is  bound 
to  let  his  fellow-citizens  groan  under 
their  yoke,  on  account  of  the  dborder 
which  his  principle  of  action  would 
introduce  among  nations  of  which  he 
has  never  heard,  and  who  wViV  u^^et 
hear  of  him  or  his  acdon*^    ll  Tn^Kj  >^^ 
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suspected  that  such  an  argument  would 
appear  to  him  exceedingly  difficult  to 
comprehend.  But  let  him  be  told  that 
to  kill  without  authotitr  is  murder ; 
and  the  obserration  will  at  least  ap* 
pear  to  him  intelligible. 

But,  to  put  that  case  more  boldly — 
suppose  that  we  knew  no  reason  against 
taking  away  life  but  the  amount  of  an 
injury;  suppose  that  all  instinctive  hor- 
ro;*  and  natural  condemnation  on  the 
subject  were  removed,  and  we  were 
left  to  gather  our  own  impressions  on 
that  point  from  our  own  observation 
and  oeduction,  what  confidence  have 
we  that  it  could  ever  be  made  matter 
of  evident  demonstration  to  us^  that  it 
was  better  to  permit  the  utmost  degree 
of  private  injustice  and  injury,  than 
that  the  judgment  of  life  and  death 
should,  even  in  the  cxtremest  case,  be 
trusted  to  private  hands?  No  doubt 
we,  ourselves,  have  that  conviction 
most  powerfully  impressed  on  our 
minds.  But  whence  hare  we  it  ?  How 
much  of  it  is  derived  from  our  acquies- 
cencein  that  great  Law  of  Nature  which 
makes  life  sacred?  How  much  from 
our  mere  habitual  love  of  civil  tranquil- 
lity, making  us  averse  to  ferocious  jus- 
tice? But  take  away  these  feelings 
which  persuade  our  judgment,  and  what 
assurance  have  we  that  demonstration 
could  be  made  to  our  understanding 
that  society  would  be  injured  and  not 
benefited,  if  there  were  sheathed  swords 
within  it  ready  to  leap  forth  against  the 
bosom  of  the  profligate  oppressor? 
What  assurance  nave  we  that  such  de- 
monstration could  be  made  conclusive 
to  every  miud  throughout  the  nation ;  be- 
ing accompanied  at  the  same  time  by  the 
admission  of  the  principle,  that  every 
man  was  for  himself  the  judge  of  expe- 
diency, and  that  the  question  of  the 
propriety  of  assassination  rested  solely 
on  the  determination  of  the  expediency  ? 
For  that  the  point  for  decision  was 
not  whether  a  law  of  crime  should,  in 
some  cases  be  suspended ;  but  that  it 
was,  ab  oriijine,  a  question  whether 
such  an  act  was,  in  such  a  case,  a  crime 
or  a  duty,  there  being  nothing  in  the 
act  itself  decisive  of  the  question,  and 
the  whole lyingentirely  open  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  probable  expediency.  It 
surely  wouki  be  much  to  assert  that  with 
all  their  natural  belief  on  the  subject 
completely  shaken,  and  coming  to  the 
iirresti^ation  as  to  a  matter  of  mere  spe- 
calaiire  debate,  the  result  weald  be 
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that  all  men  would  reason  themselves, 
without  any  division  of  opinion,  into 
that  unanimous  view  of  the  subject  in 
which  we  now  acquiesce. 

Now  this  question,  which  we  have  put, 
by  extreme  supposition,  as  possible  to 
bo  proposed,  is  one  which,  according  to 
these  theorists,  is  at  all  times  actually 
before  us  for  deliberation,  in  the  verV 
terms  in  which  we  have  suggested  it ; 
for,  according  to  them,  all  passionate 
natural  repugnance  and  abhorrence 
on  this  and  eycry  other  subject  are  de- 
lusive weaknesses,  and  our  own  uncon- 
sidered submission  hitherto  to  the  com- 
mon persuasion  is  either  mere  inert- 
ness or  ignorance ;  for  the  decision  of 
the  expediency  alone  decides  the  act 
to  be  a  duty  or  a  crime,  and  every 
man  for  himself,  and  no  other  for  him, 
is  the  judge  of  this  expediency.  He 
is  bound,  then,  to  investigate  and  to 
judge,  since,  otherwise,  he  knows  not 
but  that  he  is  leaving  duties  unper- 
formed. What  we  have  alleged  of 
the  supporters  of  tliis  theory,  that  they 
wipe  out  from  such  deliberation  the 
authority  of  all  natural  sentiment,  and 
leave  the  miud  solely  to  the  specula- 
tive consideration  of  expediency,  may 
seem  to  demand  some  sanction.  Hear, 
then,  Palcy.  "  Must  we  admit,"  he 
says,  after  proposing  some  difficult 
cases — "  must  we  admit  these  actions 
to  be  right,  which  would  bo  to  justify 
assassination,  plunder,  and  perjury?** 
"  No,"  he  answers,  "  these  actions, 
after  all,  are  not  useful,  and  for  that 
reason,  and  that  alone,  are  not  rig-ht.*' 
It  follows  then,  clearly,  that  in  judg- 
ing of  assassination,  plunder,  and  pcr- 
Jurr,  the  only  gronnd  of  judgment  is 
their  utility  or  inutility ;  but  onr  feel- 
ings of  aversion  to  them  can  be  no 
means  of  assisting  us  to  compare,  in 
any  supposed  case,  their  utility  and 
inutilitv.  These  feelings  lend  very 
strongly  to  bias  our  minds  one  way  ; 
and  on  that  account  are  an  Impedi- 
ment to  the  impartial  judgOMOt  of  tho 
consequences  of  the  action. 

If  the  Rule,  therefore,  of  Exptfdienc}' 
Is  our  only  rule,  we  must  suppose  our- 
selves free  from  all  natural  and  in- 
stinctive abhorrence  of  crimes,  and 
that  in  such  a  state  of  mind  they  come 
before  us  to  be  judged  bv  Reason 
alone  on  the  gronnd  of  tneir  pro 
bable  advantageous  or  it^urions  conse- 
quences. If  we  can  satisfy  ourselves 
that  in  all  the  most  perplexing  cases 
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ia  which  crimes  might  be  suggest- 
ed, the  midentaodings  of  men,  un- 
aided by  their  filings,  would  discern 
the  necessary  injury  resulting,  by 
general  consequences,  from  their  adop- 
tion, and  condemn  them  accordingly, 
then  we  must  beliere  that  the  Sys- 
tem of  Expediency  is  not  attended 
with  the  danger  which  we  havo  repre- 
sented. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
should  appear  probable  that  when  in- 
diriduai  cases  arose  in  which  the  be- 
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nefit  from  the  Act^  singly  considered, 
would  be  great,  and  uie  injury  con» 
sisted  merely  in  the  Tiolation  of  the 
general  Rule,  the  understandings  of 
mankind  in  general  could  not  1^  re- 
lied on  for  preferring  the  sanctity  of 
the  general  Rule  to  the  apparent  ad- 
vantage of  the  particular  Act,  then 
must  we  admit  that  to  suffer  the  con- 
demnation of  crime  to  rest  solely  on 
the  estimate  of  Expediency,  would 
shake  the  foundations  of  society. 


DXPEKDSNGE  OF  MOKALITT  ON  THE  DIVINB  WILL. 


The  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
morality  on  the  DiTine  Will  does  in- 
ToWe  obscure  considerations.    In  one 
way,  all  these  questions  may  become 
dear ;  namely,  if  they  are  considered 
not  analytically  and  each  by  itself,  but 
as  the  subject  is  given  us  in  the  world. 
If  we  view  the  world  as  the  work  of 
God,  our  own  souls  as  such,  the  Divine 
Will  as  the  actual  law  of  all  thhigs, 
and  as  that  law  which  does  in  fact 
diffuse  their  moral  being  through  all 
things   (so   that  even    the   physical 
world  appears  to  be  conformed  to 
morality),  there  is  no  difficulty  to  the 
religious  and  pious  mind  in  conceiTing 
every  thing  that  is  good  in  itself  as 
effluent  from  and  inseparably  united 
with  Grod.    What  should  I  be  without 
God  ?    All  existing  morality,  the  mo- 
ral will  of  intelligent  natures,  the  mo- 
ral manifestations,  appearances,  sem- 
blances, in  nature  sentient  but  not  ra- 
tional, (as  the  love  of  animals  for  their 
yoai%)  the  subordination  to  morality 
in  theeonstitution  of  the  insensible  inor- 
ganic world,  are  all  the  birth  of  a  Will, 
eternally,  infinitely,  invariably,  wholly 
good.     This  is  simple  and  not  easily 
denied.     Again,  the  soul  that  renders 
unto  God  the  good  that  is  in  it,  sees 
this  relation  of  its  good  to  its  author. 
Not  only  he  gavo  mo  breath  and  a 
^irit  having  li^ht  within  itself,  all 
good  that  I  have,  am,  think,  or  do, 
even  if  I  had  not  known  him— all  ca- 
paeitiee   of,  and   determinations   to, 
good,  which  I  know  in  myself— but 
m  ffiseovering  to  me,  in  the  mode  in 
wluch  he  has  discovered  himself,  he 
has  given  me  a  motive  and  a  rule — the 
impulse  and  knowledge-of  good,  which 
else  I  could  not  have  had. 

If  he  has  g^ven  me  his  Word,  he  has 
luddown,  in  the  most  explicit  and  not 
to  hendflsken  terms,  the  law  of  good  ; 


that  is,  in  the  first  place,  not  has  com- 
manded, but  has  expounded,  good ; 
so  that  if  I  desire  to  know  what  is 
good  here  it  is  shown  me ;  here  is 
unfolded  its  absolute  essential  reality 
without  error.  If  he  has  not  given  me 
his  Word  (which  for  the  present  it  may 
not  be  necessary  for  me  to  determine, 
inasmuch  as  Theism  brings  morality 
to  him  who  has  not  yet  made  up  his 
mind  whether  the  history  contained  in 
the  Christian  gospel,  and  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  is,  or  is  not,  as  Christians 
and  Jews  understand  it,  and  as  it 
offers  itself,  truth  ;  and  this  argument 
is  one  which  must  comprehend  all 
Theists) — if  he  has  not  giyen  me  his 
Word,  yet  he  has  given  me  faculties  to 
learn  something  of  his  Being,  and  of 
his  contemplation,  and,  if  it  may  be  so 
said,  judgment  of  moral  good ;  he 
has  given  such  faculties  to  my  species, 
and  has  enabled  them  by  reflection, 
age  after  <ige,  upon  the  highest  sub- 
jects of  speculation  to  which  the  aspi- 
ration of  their  spirits  carries  them,  to 
amass  a  great  body,  of  what  I  cannot 
but  receive  as  religious  knowledge — 
purifying  gradusdly  their  reason- 
ings, advancing  deeper  into  prin- 
ciples, so  that  I  cannot  doubt,  even  if 
1  doubt  what  these  writings  deliver  as 
historical  realitieK,  that  I  live  in  the 
midst  of,  and  have  received,  and  see 
by,  much  religious  light.  By  this 
light  I  am  morally  instructed.  By 
believing  him  to  be  a  Being  all  truth, 
all  holiness,  all  wisdom,  all  love,  even 
though  my  conception  of  these  attri- 
butes should  have  been  the  work  of 
mere  unaided  human  faculties,  I  am 
able  to  judge  of  human  right  and 
wrong,  otherwise  and  better  than  I 
could  have  done  w\lV\out  beV\«rAxv^. 
The  accumulated  moT^i  apec\s\a\\oTL  ol 
those  who  have  gone  Yieiore  me»  «Dr 
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ligbtens  me,  helps  my  moral  judgment, 
•vea  though  I  should  admit  that  the 
principle  of  moral  judgment  is  in  me  es- 
aentially  the  same  as  in  them — that  they 
have  judged  and  produced  this  truth  by 
exerting  faculties  which  I,  equally  with 
them,  possess.  In  a  yet  greater  degree 
am  I  enlightened,  beyond  the  know- 
led  j^e  which  I  should  without  this  be- 
Lef  educe  from  my  own  soul,  by  this 
belief.  I  see,  if  I  may  so  speak,  with 
the  eyes  of  the  Deity  whom  I  have 
found.  My  mind  receives  the  direc- 
tion of  its  own  judgment  from  the 
mind  1  have  ascribed  to  him ;  for  I 
have  ascribed  to  him  that  mind  in  the 
utmost  sanctity  of  my  own  thoughts ; 
hallowing  my  spirit  as  much  as  possi- 
ble by  offices  of  religion  such  as  I 
know  them  by  virtuous  exercises  if  I 
know  any,  by  bodily  temperances 
which  naturally  exalt  and  guard  the 
powers  of  the  spirit,  by  justice  and 
truth,  by  acts  of  love  towards  human 
beings — lifting  up  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  attain  divine  heights,  dilating 
as  much  as  possible  to  comprehend 
divine  greatnesses,  my  human  powers, 
I  have  in  that  best  and  most  capa- 
ble state  of  my  scml  formed  the 
idea  of  Deity.  In  that  idea  are 
united  at  their  height  all  the  notions 
of  moral  good  which  those  who  have 
preceded  me  and  which  I,  instructed 
by  them,  have  been  able  to  collect, — 
in  it  are  embodied,  as  in  a  living  pre- 
sence, consecrated  as  an  object  of 
adoration.  Thus,  therefore,  if  it  can 
be  supposed  that  wo  know  nothing  of 
God  but  our  own  self-educed  concep- 
tion of  him,  so  that  when  we  refer,  in 
judging  morally,  from  ourselves  to  God 
we  do  in  fact  refer  only  from  ourselves 
to  ourselves,  still  it  appears  that,  even 
under  this  supposition,  we  gain  moral 


judgment  by  this  belief;  because  in 
every  particular  case,  we  refer  from 
ourselves  under  all  the  perplexities  to 
judgment,  the  temptations  to  false 
opinion,  the  moral  illusions  of  our 
nature,  to  a  lawor  measure  of  judgment 
formed  and  established  in  the  utmost 
removal  of  all  causes  adverse  to,  and 
in  the  utmost  presence  of  all  causes 
favouring,  right  judgment.  This  is 
an  evident  advantage  to  morality  of 
the  religious  belief  even  of  natural 
Theism ;  even  considered,  as  much  as 
possible  intellectually  merely  ;  ma- 
king the  idea  of  Deity  as  much  as 
possible  an  intellectual  abstraction 
divided  from  reality.  But  add  the 
effects  that  take  place  in  our  mind  the 
moment  we  pass  out  of  this  thought, 
and  believe  that  this  conception  of 
ours  is  merely  an  infinitely  imperfect 
apprehension  of  a  Being  infinitely 
trausceuding  all  finite  apprehension  ; 
add  the  effects  upon  our  will  of  the 
vital,  undoubting,  warm,  devout  be- 
lief of  Him  who  is  that  which  we  have 
thought,  exalted,  enlarged,  purified 
without  end,  above  our  thoughts,  and 
then  know  what  our  moral  judgment  will 
be  in  the  case  in  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  g^ve  it)  principally  in  the  case 
of  our  own  actions,  when  we  are  called 
upon  to  judge  our  act  in  the  moment 
before  we  are  to  do,  or.  to  forbear  it — 
or  when  we  have  done  or  forborne — 
what  difference  there  will  be  in  it, 
under  the  control  and  in  the  elevation 
of  that  belief  pervading  our  heart  and 
all  its  affections,  predominating  in  our 
volition, — or  without  it,  left  to  our- 
selves, knowing  no  higher  judge,  know- 
ing nothing  above  or  out  of  our  own 
mind  ;  and  then  we  most  feel  that  there 
is  profoundest  wisdom  in  the  words 
♦*  hnprimis  venerare  Deos,^* 


ORIGIN  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS. 


It  may  be  observed  generally  of  all 
these  Arts  that  their  scope  is,  cither  by 
added  embellishment,  or  by  casting  it 
altogether  in  another  form,  to  give 
beauty  to  something  which  has  a  na- 
tural place  and  use  in  human  life. 
Thus  the  dwellings  of  men  and  tem- 
ples for  their  worship  must  have  had  a 
place  among  their  works,  although  Ar- 
chitecture had  never  learnt  any  thing 
from  imagination.     The  purposes  of 
natural  life  were  to  he  served,  but  the 
structures  which   these  purposes  re- 


quired, admitted  proportions  of  great- 
ness and  beauty,  and  were  susceptible 
of  other  embellishments.  The  ^miud, 
which  cannot  rest  in  utility,  but  seeks 
in  all  its  works  to  gratify  its  inherent 
desires  and  aspirations,  availed  itself 
of  the  capacities  it  found  in  structures 
of  mere  natural  service,  and  gave  a 
dominion  to  imagination  in  the  works 
of  use.  Only  it  is  a  just  restraint  that 
the  work  of  imagination  shall  not  in 
any  wise  unfit  the  structure  for  its  na- 
tural «cmce.    \i  \l  cwv  iu  any  way 
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heighten  its  fitness  there  is  gain  on 
both  udes.     So  Scnlpture,  as  distinct 
firooi  its  subservience  to  Architecture,, 
has  a  natural  use  in  human  life,  as  it 
serres  to  perpetuate  to  a  people  the 
likeness  of  those  men  to  whom,  from 
any  motives  of  national  homage,  they 
desire  to  yield  this  testimony  of  per- 
petual   rememhrance.      It    has    ser- 
ved, moreover,  the  purposes  of  their 
erring  worship,  by  shaping  for  them 
the  objects  of  their  idolatry.     These 
two  purposes  gave  to  primitive  Sculp- 
ture its  place  of  ordinary  service  to 
human  life,  without  any  mtermixture 
of  those  higher  principles  which  have 
ance  found  their  way  into   the  art. 
But  imagination  saw  how  in  the  rude 
forms  of  primitive  art  she  could  in- 
vest her  own  conceptions  of  august 
and  beautiful  form,  and  taking  the 
chissel  from  the  hand  of  mechanic 
Ubour,  she  began,  for    the   world's 
delight,    the  work  of  her  beautiful 
creation.     Painting  seems    to    have 
had  a  similar  origin  with  Sculpture. 
It  was  at  first  an  art  of  memory,  not  of 
imagination.  It  was  used  to  preserve 
the  likenesses  of  men,   and  from  its 
ready  variety  the  records  of  events. 
In  the  hands  of  imagination  it  became 
a  beautiful  art  for  delight ;  sometimes 
still  serving  its  original  use,  and  some- 
times seeking  no  other  end  than  pure 
delight.  This  art,  too,  was  applied  in 
a  natural  use,  as  it  may  be  called,  to 
the  service  of  erring  religion.     There 
'is  a  &rtber  use  which  may  be  men^ 
filmed  as  found  in  these  three  arts  in 
tbdr  early  practice,  that  is,  as  prepar- 
ing the  mansions  of  the  dead.      All 
these  works,  whether  of   utility   or 
homage,  are  works  of  natural  service, 
independent  altogether  of  that  imagi- 
nation which  is  proper  to  the  Fine  Arts, 
though  they  may  all  be  said  alike  to  in- 
vite that  imagination.  In  like  manner. 
Poetry  had  its  primitive  natural  ser- 
Tice ;  metrical  language  being  found 
a  fit  vehicle  for  the  memory  of  na- 
tions ;  and  being  used,  therefore,  for 
the  oral  record  of  laws,  moral  doc- 
trines, mythology,  and  national  events 
---at* first  independently  of  imagina- 
tion.   It  is  said  that  the  science  of  the 
Druids  was  taught  in  many  thousand 
Tenes.     The  fitness  of  metrical  kn- 
^luge  for  recitation  with  song,  made 
it  also  suitable  for  religious  and  other 
ceremonies,  which  was  also  a  natural 
primitive  use.     A  few  words  may  be 
«^  of  Melpd/>  a9  connected  both 


with  metrical  language  and  with 
dance.  The  constant  use  that  is 
found  among  early  and  rudo  natiors 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  of  some 
species  oi  melody  framed  with  words 
into  song,  or  accompanying  their  rude 
dances — in  services  of  their  worship- 
in  their  festivities — in  other  stated  and 
regular  occasions  of  life — as  we  find, 
for  example — among  the  early  Greeks, 
among  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland, 
among  the  Arabs — customary  songs 
accompanying  particular  avocations 
of  labour — this  various  uniform  use 
of  melody  for  service  without  imagi- 
nation, justifies  our  considering  it,  like 
the  other  arts,  as  having  a  foundation 
in  natural  life,  on  which  the  work  of 
imagination  is  afterwards  raised.  And 
if  Music  might  seem  to  imply  an  arti- 
ficial melody,  as  if  it  must  have  had 
from  the  beginning  gratuitous  inven- 
tion, the  singular  fact  may  be  recol- 
lected that  the  primary  notes  of  the 
music  of  all  nations  is  the  same — a 
sufficient  proof  that  the  ground  of 
melody  is  laid  in  our  organic  consti- 
tution, and  a  reason  the  more  to  sup- 
port the  view  which  has  been  taken  of 
this  art,  as  having  a  natural  origin  in 
the  natural  occasions  of  life,  indepen- 
dently of  imagination — since  even  me- 
lodies of  joy  and  sorrow  may  thus  be 
allowed  as  the  natural  utterance  of  a 
being,  whose  ear  and  voice  are  framed 
with  the  instinct  of  melody. 

Without  pursuing  similar  illustra- 
tion through  less  important  branches 
of  art,  and  without  pretending  to  have  . 
given  more  than  a  very  slight  state- 
ment with  respect  to  those  that  have 
been  enumerated,  the  argument  which 
these  observations  were  intended  to 
support,  will,  perhaps,  be  admitted, 
namely,  that  those  Arts,  which  we 
term  the  Fine  Arts,  have  all  their  pro- 
per origin  in  the  uses  of  human  life, 
mdependcntly  of  that  infused  spirit  of 
imagination  which  constitutes  their 
interest  to  us,  and  which,  in  our  esti- 
mation, is  indispensable  to  their  cha- 
racter. 

Nor  is  this  consideration  of  so  little 
importance,  as  we  might  be  apt  to  ima- 
gine, in  determining  the  ultimate  cha- 
racter of  these  arts.  For  although 
many  of  the  uses  which  have  been  in- 
dicated have  no  longer  much  weight 
for  our  minds,  yet  among  those  early 
nations  to  whom  they  served  the^Q 
purposes,  they  were  felt  aa  ot  f^i^^X. 
lupffleut.     It  is  d)JS&c\iit  {ot  M^a  iQ  ^X* 
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in  imag^ination  our  own  condition  of  For  these  arU  which  aftenraids  adorn 
society,  and  to  enter  into  the  concep-  life  are  at  that  time  InwoTen  with  its 
tions  of  those  whose  state  of  life  and  serious  necessidesy  and  are  inter- 
feelings  is  very  different.  If  we  could  mingled^  too>  in  concemi »  which^  if 
justly  estimate  the  place  which  these  not  of  necessity^  are  held  by  them  of 
arts  have  in  the  manners  of  nations  in  most  solemn  importance.  They  make 
the  primitive  conditions  of  life«  we  part  of  what  may  be  ealled  the  stmo- 
should  understand  that  they  have  a  ture  of  their  life, 
greatj  even  a  national  importance. 


FORM. 

Sir  Joshua  lays  down  that  Sculpture  strcngtli,  where  the  idea  of  especial 
aims  at  two  things — Form  and  Cha-  protection  cannot  apply  —  though, 
racter — and  that  to  accomplish  cither  indeed,  a  superior  idea  takes  its 
of  these,  is  to  achieve  a  miglity  work,  place — that  of  a  creature  above  pro- 
But  how  there  should  be  intellectual  tection — bom  to  triumph  over  ihe 
delight  or  sublimity  in  Form  ho  does  ills  under  which  ordinary  mortality 
not  unfold ;  yet  he  who  knows  not  dies.  It  must  be  these  feelings  tbst 
this,  is  imperfectly  skilled  iu  the  Gro-  make  faultless  forma  of  beauty  or 
cian  soul.  Let  us,  therefore,  discover  strength*  independently  of  all  ex- 
why  Intellect  ei\iuys  a  statue  which  pression,  poetical,  and  worthy  of  ima- 
has  no  expression  as  far  as  the  subject  ginution's  love.  Of  course  it  is  nut 
is  concerned,  but  animal  action  and  necessary  that  at  every  good  statue 
animal  perfection.  Some  elements  of  the  mind  should  run  out  into  tlieie 
pleasure  are  obvious,  but  go  only  a  specidations ;  but  if  it  has  ever  bren 
small  way.  First,  there  is  the  original  in  the  habit  of  indulging  and  belicviufj; 
pleasure  of  looking  at  animal  beautyi  in  them,  the  least,  almost  unperceived, 
which  is  not  inconsiderable  to  those  inclination  to  them,  will  be  suflicieDt 
who  have  been  bred  up  in  that  per*  to  exalt  Form ;  indeed  that  must  be 
petual  flow  of  animal  en  icy  men  t  with  true  throughout  all  poetry  and  feeU 
which  Grecians  were  blest ;  for  the  ing.  What  is  superstition  with  re- 
beauty  of  an  animiil  is  its  adaptation  gard  to  flowers,  is  literal  matter  of 
to  animal  enjoyment.  Then,  we  sup*  fact  for  gods  and  god- begotten  heron. 
pose,  where  this  beauty  is  carried  Among  the  obvious  causes  of  plea- 
through  every  part,  so  that  nothing  of  sure  in  mere  Form  of  a  perfect  statue, 
the  defects  appear,  which,  in  the  in-  fire  the  knowledge  ana  fkill  of  tlir 
finite  chances  of  matter,  settle  upon  aculptur;  but  we  know  not  how  far  thii 
all  things  of  mortal  birth,  it  is  impos-  may  go  fur  nobler  pleasure.  The  men 
sible  to  resist  a  feeling  as  if  there  were  mechanical  ^kill  of  doing  a  diffieolt 
an  exemption  for  that  creature  from  thingby  long  practice  dues  not  appear 
the  ordinary  laws  to  which  all  others  very  exalted;  and  how  much  sbare 
are  onthriiUed — as  if  it  were  a  favoured  it  may  be  allowed  in  the  pleasure  of  a 
beiii«rt  a  darlin;|:  of  heaven  that  no  cultivated  uiind  we  cannot  tcJl.  In  s 
power  of  annoyance  can  come  near,  rude  mind  it  seems  often  to  make  op 
and  wliich  the  figliiing  elements  of  the  whole — and  that  very  strong— 4tf 
nature  have  united  to  spare.  A  Flower  in  the  admiration  of  ropo-dancing— 
of  faultless  and  |;lorious  b;*auty,  just  but  even  here  we  can  hardly  believr 
unfuhltMi,  s<'oms  as  if  it  could  not  live  that  the  naked  perception  of  a  difB 
on  this  earth  and  under  these  skies,  if  culty  overcome  by  long  pmctice*  U 
there  wore  nut  some  f«>uliiig  above  for  the  sole  source  of  delight,  n  e  belief r 
its  h>velincM  to  save  it  from  harm.  And  that  in  the  pleasure  of  the  <'raen  of 
this  Ariosto  must  have  known,  when,  the  multitude**  there  is  aomilhiitg 
in  desiTtbint;  the  rose  which  the  virgin  more  poetical ;  a  confusion  of  astoB- 
resembU>s,  lie  says  that  sun,  and  air,  ishmeut  at  the  exertion  of  powera  uf 
and  the  dewy  morning,  and  sky,  and  which  they  hiul  no  conception  ;  and  a 
earth,  incline  towards  it  in  favour,  feeling  as  if  those  power*  came  firon 
This  is  a  feeling  of  protection.  The  a  higher  quarter,  and  tlie  rope-dancer 
feeling  of  the  care  in  Nature  for  her  were  a  gifted  being : — a  portion  of  ih.^ 


production,  goes  mucli   further — be-     reverence  which  the  moil  enlifrhtcacd 
•ides  applying  to  forms  of  faultless     nuuds  feel  for  a  juggler.     Skill  iate 
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ij  b«  very  delightful  lo  an  eq* 
ihI  mindt  npi  for  iUelf,  but  what 
ibiued  with «  When  very  di  fficuj t 
Xi  for  example,  is  very  graceful 
treaaive,  there  must  be  great  joy 
eiyingy  that  the  long  and  pain- 
Diir  by  whioh  the  difficulty  haa 
^ercome  haa  not  killed  the  aoul 
:ing  in  the  dancer,  but  that  her 

in  grace  and  natural  feeling 
irried  her  triumphantly  through 
fere  discipline,  and  go  entirely 
ed  her  art  to  her  nature>  that 
1  no  trace  in  her  motions  of  the 
»y  which  they  were  acquired—, 
^y  might  seem  to  be  inspira- 

Something  of  the  aame  sort 

pleasure  which  perfect  skill 
when  unoatentatioutly  used,  as 
iog  greatness  of  mind.     Skill 

can  only  be  delightful  by 
uaion,  of  its  seeming  in  its  per- 

to  be  really  an  endowment 
er  from  nature.  But  the  fact 
ia  no    illusion.r~but   a  truth. 


Whore  skill  is  of  a  masterly  kind, 
it  prooeeds  from  great  powers  given 
by  nature,  and  only  consummated  by 
art — and  therefore  let  it  no  more  be 
said,  when  Michael  Angelo  paints  in 
the  size  of  a  hat  a  corse  that  seems  six 
foet  long,  that  it  is  merely  a  trick  of 
painting.  It  may  be  a  sport  of  painting, 
but  full  surely  there  ia  power  there. 
Cn  the  whole,  may  it  be  received, 
that  skill,  though  offensive,  when 
other  things  are  sacrificed  to  it,  is  in 
itself  admirablo-^and  when  in  sulyec- 
tiou  to  passion,  extremely  admirable? 
.^The  knowledge  of  perfect  Form  is  a 
fit  Bul\jeot  of  muoh  admiration — ^be- 
cause it  implies  a  long  course  of  noble 
studies — which  studies  derive  their 
nobility  from  the  nobleness  of  Form 
itself — which  brings  us  to  the  great 
question,  what  is  the  real  value  of 
buauty :  to  what  degree  is  it  law- 
ful that  beautiful  flesh  should  have 
power  over  the  eyes  of  spirit  and  in« 
tellect? 


coaascTioN  of  hums  a  nocTaiNE  of  association. 


Hume,  enumerating  the  chief 
)f  Relation,  considers  the  rela- 

cause  and  effect  as  that  which 
ta  together  the  successive  events 
tions  of  a  man's  life,  or  of  a 
8  history.  We  can  see  but  one 
lie  of  Unity  to  the  events,  acts, 
»,  incidents  of  a  man's  life,  and 

himself;  but  one  principle  of 

to  the  same  thingfs  in  a  iia- 
istory,  and  that  is  our  conception 
nation  as  a  collective  whole.  It 

that  the  relation  of  causation 

much  in  the  series  that  is  thus 

The  man's  character  causes 

ions,  his  actions  affect  his  cha- 

and  thus  influence  again  in- 
f  his  further  actions.  Besides, 
enta  of  his  life  have  in  thom- 
a  succession  of  tlieir  own.  One 
on  another,  in  an  endless  chain 
kation  from  tlio  begiuning  to  the 

hia  life.  This  is  iudisputablo. 
vs,  what  may  be  often  remarked 
ere,  that  the  same  series  of  ob- 
nay  be  united  together  to  the 
mder  different  views  of  connex- 
[f  we  could  look  on  individual 
lerely  as  a  subject  of  philoso- 

speculi&tion,  we  might  see  in 
ily  the  subject  round  which  a 
>f  causes  and  effeets  wore  wound, 
irget  himself  in  investigating 


the  oourso  of  the  operation  of  moral 
powers,  and  the  connected  sequence 
of  phenomena,  of  which  he  had  served 
as  the  instrumental  cause.  But  there 
is  no  man  whose  mind  is  so  severed 
from  all  ita  natural  tendencies  that  be 
can  look  upon  any  individual  of  his 
species  in  this  manner.  Let  any  one 
ask  himself  by  what  tie  it  is  that  the 
events,  incidents,  and  acts  of  the  life 
of  another  are  connected  in  hia  own 
mind.  He  will  quickly  be  aware  that 
there  is  a  very  different  principle  of 
their  union.  There  ia  not  a  stronger 
principle  governing  our  thoughts  than 
this  which  makes  individual  man  him- 
self the  conspicuous  object  of  our  re- 
gard, and  makes  that  wliich  belongs  to 
him  or  befalls  him  important  in  our 
eyes,  because  it  does  belong  to  or  has 
bef^illen  him.  Take  away  tlie  roan, 
and  leave  merely  the  connected  seritfs 
of  events,  and  we  trow  they  would 
not  long  remain  together  in  our  know- 
ledge ;  but  replace  the  man,  whom 
wo  have  loved  or  whom  we  merely 
familiarly  know,  and  what  throngs  of 
incidents,  what  innumerable  rceolleo- 
tions,  which  have  no  other  interest,  no 
other  tie  in  our  mind,  at  once  gather 
about  him,  and  invest  him  to  our  ima- 
gination with  his  own  history !  The 
chain  of  causation  subsists  indeed  to  a 
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wonderful  extent,  but  we  are  not  the 
observers  that  are  able  to  trace  it.  The 
greater  part  of  mankind  knit  their 
Sioughts  of  their  fellows  together  by 
no  such  connexions.  A  principle  so 
abstract  can  extend  through  no  long 
series  of  their  thoughts.  But  give 
them  the  man  himself  to  remember 
his  life  by,  and  you  enchain  indissolu- 
bly  the  train  of  its  events  from  the 
cradle  to  the  present  hour.  Even  to 
those  of  highest  and  most  cultivated 
mind>  there  is  not  much  difiPerence  in 
this  respect.  The  strong  bond«  of 
human  nature  is  upon  them  all ;  and 
if  philosophy  had  never  undertaken  to 
explain  on  what  ground  we  associate 
together  the  recollections  that  concern 
a  brother  or  a  friend,  we  could  never 
have  been  much  at  a  loss  to  discover 
it  for  ourselves. 

We  just  now  observed,  that  this 
series  of  causes  and  effects  which  is 
in  fact  80  deeply  involved  in  the 
history  of  every  human  being,  is  in 
part  discernible  by  us,  and  mixes 
m  that  union  of  our  thoughts  which 
is  collected  upon  the  individual.  Need 
we  intimate  how  much  our  strong  af- 
fections concur  to  establish  these  as- 
sociations ?  The  incidents  that  would 
soon  be  forgotten  of  another  are  long 
remembered  of  those  in  whom  every 
little  occurrence  has  part  in  the  inter- 
est of  our  hearts.  What  we  have  now 
said  of  individuals  we  should  have  to  re- 
peat of  nations.  There  is  a  mighty  series 
of  events  strongly  bound  together  that 
flows  down  the  history  of  every  peo- 
ple, a  great  series  of  causes  and  effects. 
The  knowledge  of  these  is  the  Under- 
standing of  the  Philosophy  of  His- 
tory ;  but  we  are  warranted  in  assert- 
ing that  this  philosophical  understand- 
ing, and  this  philosophical  interest, 
are  not  the  ground  on  which  the  events 
*  that  compose  the  history  of  a  people 
are  colieded  in  our  Imayination,  We 
love  and  admire  the  high  characters 
of  those  who  are  illustrious  in  their 
country's  annals ;  and  we  gather  round 
them  the  events  in  which  they  parti- 
cipated. We  love  the  nation  itself; 
and  we  remember  its  calamities  and 
triumphs,  its  virtues,  and  the  stain  of 
its  virtues,  by  the  exultation  and  pain 
which  we  felt  when  first  our  imagina- 
tion was  kindled  with  their  lofty 
•toiT,  or  their  decline  and  fall. 

If  we  ask,  then,  what  is  the  great 

bond  of  connexion  to  our  mind  among 

sdl  tho  events  of  the  life  of  any  indi- 
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vidual,  it  is  evidently  this,  that  they 
all  regard  one  object;  it  is  in  the  man 
himself  that  they  are  all  united,  and 
he  is  the  bond  of  their  connexion  to  our 
imayination.  Thus  when  we  think  uf 
the  great  series  of  great  actions  wliioii 
constitutes  the  history  of  Julius  Ciesar 
— their  order  in  time  is  not  the  chief 
bond  of  their  association.  But  they 
are  all  associated  round  the  image  of 
that  matchless  warrior  and  statesman ; 
and  we  think  at  once,  in  one  wide 
complex  emotion,  of  all  his  being,  from 
ithe  hour  he  first  appears  before  us,  a 
restless  candidate  for  the  lower  office 
of  the  state,  till,  in  the  fulness  of  his 
power,  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and 
the  darkness  of  his  guilt,  he  breathes 
out  his  mighty  spirit  at  the  base  of 
Pompey's  statue.  This  personal  refer- 
ence is  as  evidently  the  tie  that  like- 
wise binds  together  all  the  events  of 
the  man*8  oum  life  in  whose  memoi^' 
they  are  connected.  And  thus  for 
himself,  and  for  the  life  of  every  hu- 
man being  in  whose  fate  or  fortune  ho 
is  in  any  way  interested,  this  personal 
reference  which  alone  gave  unity  to 
the  events  as  they  befell,  gives  them 
their  proper  unity  to  memory.  It 
gives  them  their  proper  historical 
bond  of  unity. 

How  much  of  all  the  history  of 
mankind  is  alreadv  exhausted  under 
this  class  of  associations  will  bo  ap- 
parent to  every  one  who  remembers 
how  small  that  portion  of  history  is 
which  is  independent  of  the  names 
of  distinguished  individual  actors. 
But  the  same  principle  extended  will 
at  once  comprehend  all  history.  Re- 
collect the  history  of  any  nation, 
and  consider  what  is  the  real  bond  of 
association  to  your  own  mind  among 
the  events  which  regard  it.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  tho  answer.  It 
is  this  simply,  that  they  do  regard  ii. 
Athens  and  Sparta  give  uuity  to  the 
events  of  their  own  history,  as  every 
man  is  himself  the  point  of  union  to 
those  of  his  life.  Each  nation  is  to 
our  conception  an  individual,  under- 
going through  the  period  of  its  length- 
ened life  the  succession  of  events,  or 
achieving  the  succession  of  actions, 
which  make  up  the  history  of  a  life 
perhaps  of  centuries.  And  each 
people,  while  their  race  and  name 
remain,  whatever  fortunes  and  revo- 
lutions they  may  pass  through,  serves 
still  in  the  view  of  our  mind  to  collect 
together  all  the  events  and  achioTe- 
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uents  that  haye  been  involved  with 
their  race  and  name.  The  city,  the 
race,  the  nation,  the  community  of 
nations,  whatever  the  collective  whole 
may  be,  of  which  the  acts  and  fortunes 
are  the  subjects  for  our  thought,  that 
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whole  gives  its  own  unity  to  its  own 
history,  and  serves  as  much  as  the  in- 
dividual for  the  bond  of  connexion 
which  unites  those  events  to  the  un- 
derstandings and  the  memories  of 
men. 


THE  APATHY  OF  THE  STOICS. 


The  two  sections  opposed  to  each 
other  in  antiquity,  were  those  of  the 
Epicureans  and  the  Stoics.  They 
were  opposed,  indeed,  not  merely  by 
the  language  of  their  tenets,  one  sect 
maintaining  that  Pleasure  is  the  great- 
est good,  the  other  that  Pain  is  no 
Evil ;  but  by  the  spirit  of  their  philo- 
sophy. The  Epicureans  sought  tran- 
quillity of  enjoyment.  The  Stoics  de- 
sired an  arduous  Virtue.  The  Epi- 
cureans narrowed  and  degraded  to  the 
utmost  the  good  they  proposed,  when 
they  made  man  himself  the  End  of  his 
Virtue.  The  Stoics  exalted  that  good 
to  the  utmost,  when  they  endeavoured 
to  make  man  himself  nothing  in  his 
own  regard,  and  required  of  him  a 
conformity  to  that  absolute  law  of 
Virtue,  of  which  his  happiness  would 
be  a  necessary  result  indeed,  but  was 
not  to  be  the  object  of  his  desire. 

If  we  ask  what  was  the  defect  of  the 
Stoical  System,  it  was  manifestly  this, 
that  it  was  inapplicable  to  human 
nature.  In  saying  which,  we  do  not 
mean  merely  to  allege  that  that  high- 
est perfection  at  which  they  aimed  was 
by  man  unattainable,  which  would  be 
no  objection,  since  the  continual  ap- 
proaches to  the  highest  state  proposed 
are  all  that  are  requisite  under  any 
imaginable  system .  But  we  mean  that 
the  spirit  of  their  philosophy  does  not 
accord  with  the  general  spirit  of  hu- 
man nature.  Those  who  could  be  its 
followers  are  but  a  few  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  mankind — those 
only  of  high  intellectual  capacity,  and 
of  g^reat  •native  energy  of  character. 
They  profess,  indeed,  to  lay  Virtue  open 
to  all  mankind,  and  call  on  all  to  apply 
themselves  to  its  pursuit.  But  to  the 
greater  number  of  those  to  whom  it  is 
offered,  their  method  of  Virtue  is  im- 
practicable. That  exclusion  of  Pas- 
sion which  they  require*  and  which 
they  express  by  Apathy,  meaning, 
however,  not  insensibility,  but  freedom 
from  the  perturbation  of  passion — 
tiiat  ezdosion  is  in  fact  the  exclusion 
of  Homan  Nature.    Passion  is  one  of 
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its  essential  elements ;  and  the  mo- 
rality which  is  to  be  suited  for  man  to 
embrace,  must  temper,  restrain,  and 
govern  passion,  but  must  not  reject  it 
from  the  system  of  his  Being. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  principle 
which   they  adopted  as  their  great 
maxim  of  wisdom — to  follow,  or  con- 
form to  nature,  was  in  one  important 
respect  departed  from  by  them,  through 
imperfect  understanding  of  that  nature 
to  which  they  purposed  to  conform. 
They  had  begun,  no  doubt,  in  framing 
their  system,  by  adopting  as  its  primary 
and  leading  principle,  the  Supremacy 
of  Intellectual  Reason,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  entire  conquest  of  the  in- 
ferior mind  by  that  power.   This  con- 
ception  of  sovereignty  in   the  calm 
intellectual  mind,  and  absolute  subjec- 
tion of  the  inferior  soul,  led  neces- 
sarily to  a  false  view  of  the  actual 
constitution  of  human  nature  ; — it  led 
to  regarding  the  Passions  not  as  im- 
portant and  vital  elements  of  the  whole 
being,  but  as  disorders  of  the  mind, 
from  which  it  must  by  all  means  be 
freed.     This  consequence  necessarily 
followed,  because   the  rising  up  of 
every  passion  is  attended,  while  it 
lasts,  with  a  disturbance  of  the  soul  in 
which  reason  is  confused  and    sus- 
pended, whence  they  gave  them  no 
higher  name  than  Perturbations.  They 
did  not  perceive  how  imperfect,  and 
insufficient  to  the  distinction  of  our 
being  is  reason   alone ;    that    these 
troubling  and  impetuous  movements 
of  the  soul, — joy,  sorrow,  desire,  anger, 
fear, — are  the  very  declarations  of  our 
nature  as  to  its  own  good  and  evil ; 
that  they  are  the  teachers  of  reason, 
which,  without  them,  is  uninstructed 
as  to  human  good.     The  vehement 
and  impetuous  fear  in  the  soul  of  a 
parent  in  the  sudden  danger  of   a 
child — the  flame  of  indignant   hate 
which  passes  over  the  heart  at  the 
hearing  or  witnessing  some  atrocious 
crime — the  sleepless    passion    which 
seizes  the  spirit  of  a  young  patriot 
warrior  when  the  foot  of  a  foe  «'" 
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on  the  soil — these,  and  a  thousand 
such  movements,  full  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing and  opl)res^ive  passion,  are  so 
far  from  weaknes:?es  or  disorders  of 
our  nature,  that  they  arc  the  only  way 
in  which  our  nature  can  possibly  make 
itself  known  to  our  own  understanding 
— the  only  way  by  which  the  strength, 
the  character,  the  reality  of  our  most 
necessary  atlections  can  be  understood 
by  us.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which 
they  can  be  known  as  subsisting  in  our 
minds,  and,  conse(]uently,  the  only  way 
in  which  we  can  receive  tlie  instruction 
of  nature  as  to  good  and  evil .  Reason  is 
disturbed  and  shaken  while  the  sudden 
movement  of  passion  lasts ;  but,  after- 
wards, does  not  the  less  reassume  her 
sway  when  she  may  at  leisure  con- 
sider and  imderstand  the  passion  of 
which  she  could  not  restrain  the  rise. 
That  self-command  which  virtue  and 
reason  require,  is,  therefore,  something 
different  from  that  complete  suppres- 
sion of  all  emotion  which  was  proposed 
by  the  Stoics.  It  implies  the  subjuga- 
tion, slowly  effected  as  it  must  be,  of 
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even  emotion  itself,  as  far  as  its  de- 
gree or  direction  is  condcnoued  by 
virtue ;  it  implies  the  immediate  sub- 
jection of  our  actions  to  the  law  of 
virtue,  whatever  the  violence  of  the 
feelings  mav  be  that  struggle  against 
it.  But  it  leaves,  at  the  same  time,  a 
wide  field  of  nature  open,  within  which 
every  principle  of  emotion  which  is 
implanted  in  our  bosoms  may  act ; 
within  which  even  their  strong  and 
stormy  agitation  is  no  violation  of  the 
moral  character  of  our  mind«  nor  of 
that  due  authority  of  reason,  to  which 
the  whole  tenor  of  our  lives  must, 
though  every  moment  cannotj  be  sub- 
jected. 

The  groat  defeot,  then,  of  the  Stoical 
speculative  doctrines,  appears  to  be  an 
ignorance  of  tho  nature  and  office  of 
Passion  in  tho  human  mind — conceiv- 
ing it  to  be  a  disorder  and  not  a  neces- 
sary power — and  not  perceiving  that 
our  highest  and  noblest  affections  par 
take  of  this  quality  as  essentially  u  all 
the  otliers. 


•iriHIT  OF  THE  AGE. 


In  considering  mental  pursuits  under 
tho  most  general  and  comprehensive 
view,  we  observe  that  they  may  be 
classed  as  of  two  kinds :  those  studies 
which  are  derived  from  Inia^^^iuation, 
and  those  which  are  derived  from  In- 
tellect. Now,  it  is  certain  that  no- 
thing lifts  up  higher  our  conception 
of  the  power  of  the  human  mind  than 
the  highest  productions  of  those  arts 
which  are  the  off>pring  of  imagina- 
tion. Wherever  they  have  tlourished 
they  adorn  the  people  in  our  eyes. 
Because  in  these  the  soul,  delivering 
itself  up  to  the  full  transport  of  its 
powers,  seeks  nothing  but  to  express 
m  durable  forms  the  very  visions  of 
beauty  and  greatness  which  visit  it 
In  its  height  of  conception.  Such 
have  been  the  works  of  mighty  sculp- 
tors and  painters  ;  such  the  works  of 
thftse  who  have  reared  up  on  the 
earth  edillces  that  have  stood  proudlv 
on  the  soil  adorning  it  with  a  magni- 
ficence that  was  nut  misplaced  amidst 
the  m.ignificence  of  nature.  Such 
have  been  those  poets  whose  great 
works  have  reniained  to  their  people, 
dilating  the  bosoms  of  thousands  with 
what  one  ujiiid,  only  in  one  age,  could 
have  conceived. 


We  cannot,  in  rcmombcrtng  whit 
human  nature  has  done  for  itself  to 
establish  its  strength  by  its  own 
works,  forget  our  love  and  admiration 
of  those  surpassing  productions  which 
have  so  much  lifted  un  tho  spirits  that 
gave  them  birtli,  and  have  nuuntaioed 
at  such  a  lofty  pitch  of  genius  the 
mind  of  a  country  through  following 
generations.  It  rests  upon  such 
works ;  it  will  not  willingly  fall  from 
them  into  abasement. 

Vet  it  is  to  be  observeds  that  the 
pursuits  of  those  arts  which  are  de- 
rived from  ima^natioo,  however  esp 
pablo  they  may  be  of  the  utaoit 
greatness  of  tho  human  mind*  ^/osi 
not  sunply  tlmt  kind  of  oosiimifd 
strcugtli  which  the  mind  reqi^reii  b 
the  luxury  of  a  people  thoir  arU  take 
the  tone  of  tho  times.  Imajrtiatiofl 
is  too  much  in  sympathy  wtth  pkft- 
sure,  it  yields  itself  too  euil/  lo  the 
enchantment  from  which  tm  nW 
itself  seeks  deliverance.  Accordiuf  Ijr 
all  the  arts  to  which  imaginattoP 
gives  birth  have  greatly  changed 
their  character  with  tho  chaoginc  gt- 
niiis  of  a  people.  Strong,  masraliaii 
and  rude  in  elder  times»  and  btaite 
the  stamp  of  the  hold  ipirit  wUeli 
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theiDi  they  have  at  a  later  inade(}uacy  of  such  means  of  protcc- 

3eeomeannenred and  effeminate  tion,  if  we  conceived  this  strength  to 

ed  with  the    weakness   of   a  be    placed    only    in    those    highest 

us    age — and   breathing  back  minus,  which  distinguish  themselves 

BOtd  of  the  peonle  the  same  in-  above  all  others  by  their  intellectual 

softness  they  nad  already  re-  achievements,  but  which  will  appear 

from  it.  to  us  not  void  of  consolation  and  en- 

lereforc  the    mind   is,  by  Its  couragement,  when  we  look  upon  our  • 

irsuits,  to  supply  itself  with  own  country,  and  consider  to  how 

hj  it  is  not  on  such  as  these  great  an  extent  the  generous  activity 

must  rely — not  on  a  faculty  of  intellect  may  be  diffused  through- 

j  itsdf  susceptible  of  so  much  out  a  people  ;  when  wo  conceive  that 

Z6  horn  extraneous  causes.     It  the  strength  thus  given  does  not  re- 

*\j  on  those  faculties  which  arc  side  in  a  row  elected  spirits,  but  that 

pendent— on  those  which  de-  all  the  thousands  of  minds  that  draw 

le  law   of  their  action   from  each  from  itself  the  impulses  to  intel- 
lectual exertion,  are  carrying  on  each 

I  are  pre-eminently  those  facul-  within  itself  the  work  of  this  defence, 

which  the  pursuit  is   Truth,  uniting,  though  they  know   it  noty 

in  all  the  various  forms  in  their  individual  strengths  to  maintain 

it  can  be  made  the  subject  of  a  great  common  cause  of  the  whole 

contemplation.     Truth  in  the  united  society.     How  noble  and  calm 

Ltion  of  nature — in  the  severest  is  that  human  spirit  which  in  all  its 

B— and  in  that  science  which  hours  of  more  undisturbed  and  self- 

and  ends  in  the  Mind  itself,  collected  thought,  reflects  in  itself,  as 

ibove  all,  is  that  moral  wisdom  in  a  mirror,  the  harmonies   of  the 

draws  from  the  whole  internal  worlds  I 

:he  strength  by  which  it  seeks  But  there  are  peculiar  characteris- 
3ct,  not  merely  the  appearance  tic  circumstances  of  the  mind  and 
lan  life  to  its  intelligence,  but  state  of  this  nation  at  the  present  time. 
Ions  of  human  life,  by  its  will,  which,  besides  those  common  causes 
hose  works  which  the  mind  of  injury  to  the  spirit  of  a  people 
for  its  own  delight  merely,  it  which  have  been  already  spoken  of, 
ui  uncertain  law.  But  when  include  dangers  of  a  different  kind, 
ies  itself  to  know  that  which  and  which  lead  us  to  consider  in  this 
(U  and  is,  it  no  longer  floats  on  application  also,  the  influence  that 
ilnty.  It  then  seeks  to  know  ;  may  be  derived  from  the  tenor  of  our 
ere  is  but  one  measure  which  intellectual  pursuits. 
isfy  its  desire — namely,  the  se-  The  present  age  exhibits  a  remark- 
knowledge  of  reality.  able  character  of  energy  and  ardour  in 
tese  sciences,  too,  there  is  such  all  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  human 
ormity  to  the  Intellectual  na-  life.  Each  mind  is  seen  rushing 
man,  that  to  pursue  them  is  to  eagerly  to  its  allotted  task,  and  scarce 
brth  his  innermost  powers  into  feeling  there  is  any  other  call  upon  its 
The  field,  too,  that  lies  be-  powers  than  to  strive  vigorously  and 
tn  is  boundless ;  he  can  never  successfully  in  the  animated  conflict, 
dl.     What  ho*  learns,  is  a  step  The  highest  orders  among  ourselves 

what  is  beyond.     He  is  going  are  less  solicited  to  ease  than  they  are 

1  in  a  continual  march ;   and  called  to  struggles  and  duties  iu  the 

s  own  mind  must  he  derive  the  public  business  of  the  state.     Such  is 

It  supply  of  power  by  which  the  effect  of  that  particular  constitu- 

to  elrect  his  progressive  con-  tion  of  our  polity,  that  the  life  of  no 

order  is  that  of  repose.      The  thirst 

ful,  then,  as  from  the  history  for  reputation,  the^  pride  of  rising  to 

frorid,  we  mayjudge  the  danger  higher  eminence  in  the  ranks  of  so- 

rhich  menaces  a  people  from  ciety,  the  ardour  for  wealth,  the  very 

?rvating  influences  of  civilisa-  rivalry  that  is  engendered  in  the  midst 

t    appears    that    the    proper  of  conflicting  interests,  have  seized  on 

h  which  nature  has  provided  the  spirit  of  the  land,  and  in  tlie  midst 

for  direct  resistance  is  in  the  of  what  the  history  of  mankind  would 

ter  and  power  of  his  intellec-  have  prepared  an  observer  to  exnect  as 

dnd.     A   view,  which  might  a  life  of  ease,  have  produced  a 

\  great  reason  lo  apprehend  the  and  eager  activity  of  pow       n 
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resembles  in  its  cfTccty  though  not  in 
its  character*  those  earlier  struggles 
of  a  people  maiutaining  warfare  with 
men  or  with  nature  for  the  protection 
of  their  existence.  The  result  is  that 
Spirit  of  manly  strength  which  must 
always  be  produced  in  the  contests  of 
men  with  men. 

But  besides  the  peculiar  character 
of  this  internal  activity  in  the  heart  of 
society  throughout  the  country,  there 
are  other  circumstances  generally  af- 
fecting the  spirit  of  our  minds>  which 
appear  calculated  to  produce  a  like  ef- 
fect, and  which  require  some  separate 
notice.  The  agitations  of  the  late 
eventful  years  have  occupied  the  minds 
of  all  men  with  interests,  which,  though 
of  the  utmost  importance  and  magni- 
tude, were,  nevertheless,  in  one  re- 
spect temporary.  For  every  new 
event  which  arose,  or  was  in  prepar- 
ation, seemed  as  if  the  fate  of  a  nation, 
or  we  would  almost  say,  of  mankind, 
were  involved  in  its  issue :  and,  there- 
fore, no  excess  of  passionate  expecta- 
tion which  could  be  fixed  on  it,  could 
appear  misplaced.  But  hence  it  has 
happened  that  through  this  whole  pe- 
riod the  mind  of  the  nation  has  been 
continually  held  in  suspense  on  events 
which,  whatever  might  be  their  mag- 
nitude, were  yet  to  pass  away:  and 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
a  succession  of  vivid  emotions  which 
were  all  but  the  birth  of  the  times, 
and  could  only  have  the  duration  of 
the  events  with  which  they  had  arisen. 

Now,  even  the  sirong  and  pervading 
sympathy  with  the  fortunes  of  nature 
and  humanity,  however  ennobling  to 
the  minds  which  it  filled,  and  although 
accompanied  with  lessons  of  the  high- 
est instruction,  has  nevertheless,  in 
this  respect,  been  injurious  to  our 
highest  faculties  of  thought,  that  they 
have  withdrawn  our  imagination  from 
those  great  objects  which,  to  the  self- 
collected  mind  wrapped  in  meditation, 
have  at  all  times  appeared  of  para- 
mount importance.  That  great  sym- 
pathy, and  those  momentous  expecta- 
tions on  which  all  men  have  been  in- 
tent, have  made  it  appear,  as  if  the 
more  thoughtful  mind  turning  itself 
to  those  remoter  objects  and  their 
shadowy  speculation,  were  deserting 
the  great  hazards  of  mankind,  to  busy 
itself  in  the  drciims  of  a  fantastic  and 
indolent  philosophy.  We  have  found, 
in  the  occurrences  and  scenes  of  a 
shifting  world,  their  full  scope  fur  all 
our  capacity  of  hope  uud  de;$irc )  un^ 


hence  it  may  be  difficult  to  our  minds, 
when  they  would  turn  themselves 
again  towards  higher  and  more  lasting 
contemplations,  to  recover  that  zeal, 
and  those  devout  convictions  of  their 
value  which  have  belonged  to  them  of 
old,  and  have  been  easy  and  habitual 
to  men  who  lived  in  calmer  times  of 
the  world.  Even  minds  of  superior 
power  have  thus  absolutely  surrendered 
themselves  to  their  interest  in  passing 
events,  and  have  forgotten  altogether 
those  thoughts  of  wnich  the  interest 
arises  in  the  silent  mind — ^to  which 
their  strong  reflecting  character  would 
otherwise  have  called  them,  and  which 
their  genius,  full  of  wisdom,  might  in 
other  times  have  illustrated. 

Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  these 
events  have,  in  another  way*  tended 
to  disqualify  our  minds  for  the  highest 
speculations,  inasmuch  as  th^  have 
given  great  intensity  to  those  ^eliogs 
which  are  at  all  times  spread  through 
the  bosom  of  society,  variously  divid- 
ing the  members  of  a  state.  They 
have  given  to  all  momentary  questions 
and  feelings  of  this  sort  an  intensity 
and  magnitude  derived  from  those 
great  interests  which  were  at  hazard 
in  the  contentions  of  the  world,  and 
have  thus  kept  men's  minds  in  a  state 
of  keen  and  agitated  debate,  a  temper 
the  most  hostile  of  any  to  contem- 
plative philosophy. 

There  are,  however,  other  conse- 
quences of  such  passions  and  pursuits 
which  unavoidably  force  themselves 
upon  our  obsenration.  The  objects 
which  are  thus  sought  after*  though 
to  a  certain  extent  good,  honourable, 
and  even  necessary,  are  all  of  a  tem- 
porary and  personal  nature.  As  tem- 
porary, they  cannot  bo  the  fit  olyedi 
of  the  most  earnest  and  persevering 
endeavours  of  minds  framed  like  oun ; 
as  personal,  it  must  be  expected  that 
long  continued  and  passionata  desre 
directed  upon  them,  will*  as  it  is  al- 
ways found  to  do,  impair  the  more 
disiutcrested  affections.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  admitting  these  views  in 
single  examples.  Wo  may  feel  ioine 
hesitation  in  applying  them  to  the  esie 
of  a  nation.  Yet  the  injury  to  a  na- 
tion may  be  more  complete  and  cer- 
tain. For,  to  an  individoal*  the  eflect 
of  his  own  pursuits  upon  his  character 
may  be  mitigated  by  his  interconne 
with  other  men.  But  in  the  case  of  a 
nation,  all  men  concurring  to  justii^ 
one  another's  passions*  and  to  confirm 
those  faUc  deceptlonf  of  the  u]lde^ 
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which  jiassion  always  .sug- 
gerts^  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  any 
effect  naturally  injunous  will  take 
place  with  stronger  and  more  decisive 
effect. 

It  seems  impossible,  then  ^  with  these 
inewsy  to  look  without  apprehension 
to  the  future  effect  upon  the  character 
of  the  country  from  so  much  of  our 
whole  exertion  and  desire  being  de- 
Toted  to  these  objects.  And  if  it  is 
diflScult  for  us*  situated  as  we  are,  to 
recall  ourselves  in  any  great  degree 
from  their  pursuit*  it  appears  desirable 
at  least,  that  the  intervals  of  leisure  in 
which  our  minds  are  called  back  to 
thenoselves,  should  be  employed  on 
objects  of  an  opposite  character.  Lite- 
rature is  one  source  of  such  employ- 
ment. The  higher  works  which  we 
include  under  thatname»  bring  objects 
of  a  different  nature  before  the  mind* 
and  awaken  feelings  and  thoughts 
which  had  slept  in  the  midst  of  our 
more  eager  occupations.  The  objects 
with  which  we  are  thus  led  to  converse* 
are  even  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and 
the  highest  kind ;  and  we  have  no 
faculties  of  such  dignity*  and  no  affec- 
tions so  exalted*  but  they  may  here 
find  room  to  act.  But  all  these  pur- 
suits are  in  danger  to  become  at  last 
Httle  else  than  a  relaxation  to  the 
mind  overstrained  with  more  serious 
employment.  They  call  up  a  mo- 
mentary play  of  sensibility  and  fancv* 
they  amuse  the  tired  faculty  of  thought 
with  new  speculation.  They  renovate 
for  fresh  labour.  But  they  scarcely 
do  more.  They  leave  the  man*  as  he 
was*  a  being  whose  anxious  and  ear- 
nest thoughts  are  fixed  on  interests 
which'  each  successive  day  brings 
before  him*  and  which  even  his  own 
speculation  carries  on  but  a  little  way 
into  futurity.  They  leave  him  to 
think  that  all  his  capacities  of  affec- 
tion and  desire  have  found  their  sufli- 
cient  objects*  and  that  there  are  no 
disregarded  faculties  in  his  soul*  plead- 
ing in  vain  to  be  admitted*  as  they  are 
of  higher  birth*  to  their  right  of  a 
higher  destination. 

Now  we  cannot  but  believe  that  a 
more  serious  cast  given  to  the  intel- 
lectual pursuits  of  a  people*  might 
sdd  greatly  to  the  importance  of  that 
portion  of  their  lives*  in  which  the 
mind*  from  its  accustomed  labours*  is 
recovered  to  itself.  If  tbeir  literature 
be  nut  a  literature  of  pleasure  merely* 
botby  a  high  spiiit  of  Philosophy  in- 
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language*  and  with  other  claims  to 
their  minds* — turning  their  thoughts 
in  upon  themselves*  and  proposing  the 
faculties  which  it  calls  into  activity 
as  objects  of  a  dLstiuct  regard*  en- 
titled on  their  own  account  to  be  con- 
sidered excellent*  and  not  merely  in- 
strumental to  the  relaxation  of  amuse- 
ment of  unoccupied  hours;  then  it 
would  appear  that  a  new  and  import- 
ant effect  would  follow.  For  the  mind 
cannot  in  any  degree  be  turned  to  the 
dbtinct  cousideration  of  its  own 
powers,  without  an  immediate  percep- 
tion of  their  dignity*  and  without 
being  led  on  in  some  degree  to  specu- 
late on  the  ends  for  which  they  are 
designed  in  the  constitution  of  our 
nature.  But  no  sooner  does  it  begin 
to  reason  orconjecture  upon  the  ends 
which  they  are  framed  to  insure*  than 
it  is  necessarily  drawn  on  to  consider 
them  in  their  full  connexion  with  that 
life  to  which  we  are  born*  and  which 
is  the  first  great  scene  of  their  activity. 
Now  this  is  the  very  subject  on  which 
it  seems  most  important*  that  the 
human  mind  should  exercise  its  spe- 
culation. For  the  moment  it  begins 
to  compare  the  extensive  reach  and 
high  character  of  its  inherent  powers 
with  the  facilities  which  human  life 
offers  for  their  exertion*  it  is  met  by 
the  conviction  that  the  ordinary  em- 
ployments to  which  it  is  required,  are 
inadequate  alike  to  their  capacity  and 
dignity  ;  and  it  is  driven  on  to  enquire 
what  nobler  occupation  it  may  find*  on 
which  its  largest  faculties  shall  not  be 
lost*  or  its  proudest  misapplied.  Now 
the  whole  of  a  literature  which  the 
spirit  of  a  high  Philosophy  pervades* 
will  lead  the  minds  of  men  in  mnumer- 
able  ways  into  these  views  and  trains 
of  speculation.  But  most  of  all  those 
high  works  of  Philosophy — which 
speak  of  the  mind  alone*  and  by  the 
most  open  and  direct  appeal — call  upon 
it  to  turn  its  thoughts  upon  itself— to 
understand  and  to  acknowledge  its  own 
high  descent  and  indefeasible  preroga- 
tive. 

The  direct  application  of  such  phi- 
losophy to  remove  the  doubts  with 
which  the  over  active  miud  possesses 
itself*  may  be  made  more  apparent  by 
some  consideration  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  falls  into  such  mistrust.  It 
will  appear  probably  that  some  of  the 
most  important  labours  of  the  miadiiv 
science,  and  some  ot  Via  p\iTesX\3i>R&  Oit 
operation*  tend  to  t\\e  ptodwcXAow  ^t 
the  doubU  of  whic\i  Yf «  Van^  ^^q>6a^« 
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Of  tho  laws  of  intellect  one  most 
cssentiarto  its  nature  is,  "  to  know 
the  evidence  of  Us  own  belief,*'  Henco 
there  is  naturally  a  favourable  inclina* 
tlon  of  intellect  towards  all  truth,  of 
which  the  evidence  is  obvious  to  de- 
monstration, and  a  natural  disinclina- 
tion to  that  truth  of  which  the  evi- 
dence is  elusive  and  obscure.  Now 
the  human  mind  is  called  upon  to  pur- 
sue enquiry  in  two  very  distinct 
spheres  of  speculation: — in  a  world 
external  to  itself  where  tho  evidence 
of  belief  lies  in  sense :  —  and  in  a 
world  within  itself 'where  the  evidence 
of  belief  consists  in  variable  and  inde- 
finite feelings  and  qffictions,  many  of 
which  are  to  most  minds,  and  some 
perhaps  to  all,  uufamiliar  and  obscure. 
It  is  apparent,  then,  to  which  of  these 
two  spheres  of  investigation,  a  mind 
determined  chiefly  by  its  intellectual 
faculties,  will  incline.  The  observa- 
tions now  made  may  perhaps  serve 
to  explain  tho  tendency  of  enquiry 
whicli  philosophy  in  these  later  times 
has  discovered.  To  those  sciences  of 
which  the  evidence  lies  in  sensct  the 
human  intellect  has  turned  itself  in 
all  its  strcng;th,  and  has  built  up  an 
edifice  of  knowledge  of  which  tho 
former  ages  of  the  world  entertained 
no  imagination.  But  it  must  almost 
appear  that  it  has  given  itself  up  to 
them  with  relinquishing,  to  a  certain 
extent,  its  other  and  more  important 
sphere.  The  knowledge  which  lies 
within,  it  seems  too  much  to  have 
regarded  with  disfavour.  Turning 
from  the  broad  day  in  which  the  facts 
of  external  science  lie  exposed,  to  this 
dark  and  shadowy  world,  it  has  feared 
toset  its  steps  on  unsubstantial  ground; 
and  has  oAen  kept  itself  aloof  from 
it  altogether.  So  that  while  in  the 
sciences  of  material  nature,  it  has  been 
advancing  in  acquisition  with  giant 
strides,  and  lifting  up  its  power  beyond 
all  precedent,  in  the  other  it  has  some- 
times been  losing  knowledge  that  was 
j)ossesscd  j)erhaps  by  the  earliest  ages 
of  maukiud. 

But  thu  evidence  of  belief  from  this 

Interior  world  is  not  necessarily  un- 

ccrtaiu  and  obscure.     It  is  our  Mind 

that  makes  it  more  or  less  so.     The 

manifold   allections  incident   to   our 

mind  become    clear   and  defined  to 

those  who  feel  them  strongly,  and  are 

accustomed    attentively   to    consider 

thctu.    To  those  only  are  they  obscure 

Mjd  Inevidcnt   who  imperfectly  feel 

^d  negligently  consider  them. 


Hence,  against  that  unwillingnes^ 
of  cultivated  intellect  to  admit  belie^ 
drawn  from  such  internal  evidence* 
there  seems  no  defence  so  ready  to 
have  recourse  to  as  that  philosophy 
which  founds  its  whole  science  on  tho 
basis  of  such  evidence,  and  which, 
while  it  is  jealous  to  admit  all  reason- 
ing derived  from  imperfect  knowledge 
of  its  own  great  and  authentic  princi- 
ples, is  as  strenuous  in  urging  human 
nature  to  indulge  the  cultivation  of 
that  whole  inward  world  of  affections 
and  feelings,  be  they  more  distinct 
and  palpable,  or  more  undefined  and 
obscure. 

Thus,  then,  it  may  appear  that  even 
in  those  profound  wonderful  sciences 
which  investigate  tho  laws  of  nature 
through  her  mighty  material  universe, 
there  may  lurk  danger  to  the  human 
spirit,  not  as  it  pursues  them  for  its 
individual  delight,  but  when  the  mind 
of  a  whole  generation  is  given  over  to 
them  with  too  exclusive  desire.  They 
are  the  high  and  just,  the  useful  and 
tho  ennobling  study  of  man,  tho  ob- 
server, and,  in  his  own  domain,  the 
master  of  nature.  But  they  are  not 
his  only  knowledge — and  they  must 
not  usurp  the  full  measure  of  his  ca- 
pacities. There  is  another  knowledge 
that  must  divide  with  them  the  empire 
of  his  mind,  and  must  hold  at  least  its 
equal  sway. 

Before  we  conclude,  wo  wish  to  add  a 
few  words  upon  a  subject,  which, 
though  distinct  from  those  of  which  we 
have  now  spoken,  is  not  unconnected 
with  them.  We  speak  of  a  sort  of  prac- 
tical scepticism  which  is  spread  among 
many  as  to  all  opinions  which  rest  for 
their  evidence  upon  the  highest  feel- 
ings of  our  minds,  and  of  explicit 
scepticism  among  others.  We  conceive 
that  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  practical 
disbelief  in  these  respects,  wnlch,  by 
attachment  to  speculative  or  active 
pursuits  of  a  different  character,  is 
kept  in  a  habitual  forget  fulness  of  the 
thoughts,  and  a  habitual  disuse  of  the 
feelings,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves, 
which  belong  to  such  subjects.  It  is 
a  state  of  mind  not  adverse  to  the  be- 
lief, perhaps,  from  which  it  is  thus 
habitually  estranged,  but  certainly 
divided  from  it.  But  there  is  among 
many  a  scepticism  explicit  and  deli- 
beratCy  which  wo  cannot  help  conceiv- 
ing IS  to  be  ascribed  to  tho  influeuccy 
unforeseen  to  themselves,  of  a  course 
of  Ufey  and  ^T\ia:i^%  of  &^eculatioo  mi- 
favoucaUo  to  ftio  ywA.  x3&o  ol  wiLa  ^"l 
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tbdrhighMft  powensy  nther  than  to  a 
eoBTietion  foUowing  from  investiga- 
tkKU  earried  through  with  the  lull 
use  of  those  powers.  To  all  scepti- 
cisin  Aere  can  be  bat  one  answerr-* 
Truth.  Bat  that  knowledge  which  is 
placed  within  the  reach  of  our  facul- 
ties, is  not  a  boon  gfranted  to  the  mere 
desire  of  possessing  it.  It  is  a  prize 
offered  to  steadfast  and  unwearied  ex- 
ertion of  our  best  faculties.  If  we 
luk  what  those  fiunilties  are  to  wliieh 
the  attainment  of  the  highest  know- 
ledge is  given,  it  is  evident  that  none 
can  be  passed  over — that  the  fhll  ef- 
fort of  our  mind  in  all  its  powers  is 
required  of  us  for  that  aoqubition. 
Our  reasoning  intellect  is  but  a  part 
of  that  constitution  of  our  minds  bj 
which  we  are  enabled  to  make  dia- 
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covery  of  moral  truth— the  powers  of 
our  moral  nature  are  pre- eminently 
those  by  which  all  such  discoTcry  is 
made  possible  to  us.  That  course  of 
life,  then,  and  those  trains  and  methods 
of  speculation  which  raise  up  our 
moral  faculties  into  strength,  and  do 
indeed  open  up  within  ourselves  that 
part  of  created  nature  which  in  these 
cases  must  be  the  subject  of  enquiry, 
can  alone  afford  us  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  attaining  the  knowledge  in 
question,  and  exploring  our  way  to 
just  conclusions  on  those  momentous 
topics,  which,  whatever  conclusions  it 
may  rest  in,  will,  more  or  less,  visit 
every  human  mind  with  sorrow  or  with 
hope,  with  thoughts  of  fear  or  of  con- 
solation. 


aBMABKS  ON  A  PASSAttB  IN  C0L£aiDGB*8  ^' AIDS  TO  aEFLBCTIOK.*' 


*'  If  Prudence,  though  practically  io- 
•eparable  from  Morality,  is  not  to  be 
confeanded  with  the  Moral  PrineSple; 
Mill  lesa  nay  Sensibility,  i.  «.  a  eonstitn- 
tioiial  qvidiBeH  of  Sympathy  with  Pain 
and  Pleaaare,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
gratifteations  that  accompany  toeial  inter- 
cimne,  mutaal  endearmenU,  and  recipro- 
cal pftferences,  be  mistaken,  or  deemed 
a  Swbstitiite  for  either.  They  are  not 
eveasure  pledges  of  a  good  hkakt,  tlioagli 
among  the  most  common  meanings  of  that 
many-meaning  and  too  commonly  misap- 
plied exprewion. 

"  So  fw  from  being  either  Morality,  or 
one  with  the  Moral  Principle,  they  ought 
not  even  to  be  placed  in  the  same  rank  with 
Prudence.  For  Prudence  Is  at  least  an 
oispring  of  the  Understanding ;  but  Sen- 
ribility  (the  Sensibility,  I  mean,  hero 
qK>ken  ot)  Is  for  the  greater  part  a  quality 
of  the  nerves,  and  a  result  of  Individual 
bodfly  temperament  • 

**  Prudence  Is  an  aetiw  Principle,  and 
imptles  a  aaeriice  of  Self,  though  only  to 
the  same  St^^rt^eeUd,  as  it  were,  to  a 
distaaoe.  B«t  the  very  term  Scnalbility, 
marka  its  jputles  aatore :  and  in  its  mere 
BsU^  apart  firom  Choiee  and  Reflection, 
it  proves  little  more  tluui  the  oolncidenee 
or  eootagimi  of  pleasurable  or  painful 
SeasatloM  in  diffineut  persons. 

**  Alasl  hew  many  are  there  in  this 
ovsr-stimulaied  age,  in  which  the  occur- 
nnee  of  exoesnve  and  unhealthy  seasitife- 
oem  is  so  firequent,  as  even  to  have  re- 
versed the  current  meaning  of  tho  word, 
nertfotu, — how  many  are  there  whose  sen- 
dUUty  prompt  them  to  remove  tboae  evUs 
skmev  wUefr  fy^hldeooBtpectade  orcUuD' 
cnm  aauryare  pregent  to  tboir  teimg 


and  disturb  their  selfish  enjoyments !  Pro- 
vided the  dungMH  is  not  before  their  par- 
lour window,  they  are  well  contented  to 
know  that  it  exists,  and  perhaps  as  the 
hot-bed  on  which  their  own  luxuries  are 
reared.  Sensibility  Is  not  necessarily 
Benevolence.  Nay,  by  rendering  us  trem- 
blingly alive  to  trifling  misfortunes,  it  fre- 
quently prevents  it,  and  induces  an  effem- 
inate Selfishness  instead, 

— —  *  Mumperiiic  Che  coward  hpart 

with  ftelings  M  Un>  deli««te  for  ii««. 

8««rt  wte  ike  Tears,  tJSat  tfom  a  Howud'i  eye 

prop  oo  the  cheek  •f  one.  he  lifti  from  earth , 

And  He,  who  woihi  me  good  with  unmoved  face 

nees  it  biU  half.    He  tkilli  me  while  he  aUk 

My  IScBefiMtor#  net  mv  Urotlier  Man. 

But  even  this,  thU  coM  benevolence, 

SeevM  Worth,  wcbw  Manheod,  wheu  there  rite 

before  me 
The  •lucgard  Pity*s  viaion. weaving  Tribe, 
Who  ftigft  for  Wreldhednem  yet  thun  the  wretch- 
ed, 
Nursiac  in  tome  delicious  Solitude 
Their  doihftil  Loves  and  dainty  Sympathies.* 

BibylHMt  Lewm,  |w  1S9. 

•«  Lastly,  where  Virtue  is,  SensiWlity  is 
the  ornament  and  becoming  Attire  of  Vir- 
tue. On  certain  occasions  it  may  almost 
be  said  to  6ecome  Virtue.  But  Sensibility 
and  all  the  amiable  Qualities  may  likewise 
become,  and  too  often  have  become,  the 
pandars  of  Vice  and  the  instruments  of 
Sedi||^n. 

**  so  must  it  needs  be  with  all  qualities 
that  have  their  rise  only  in  parU  taidfrag- 
menti  of  oin*  nattirc.      A  man  of  warm 
opinions  may  sacrifice  half  his  estate  to 
rescue  a  friend  from  Prison:  for  he  is 
generally  sympathetic,  and  the  more  so- 
ber part  of  his  nature  happened    to  be 
uppermost.     The  same  maxi  aVisW  siuet- 
wards  exhibit  the  same  d\sregSiX^  ot  mon^i 
in  an  attempt  to  BcdiKQ  tbaX  ttVeii^^^^^ 
or  J>ai]ghter» 
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Thby  on  the  whole^  is  a  good  pas- 
sage, spirited  and  eloqnent,  although 
not  free  from  the  vices  incident  to  Mr 
Coleridge's  style,  especially  the  vice  of 
exaggeration.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
he  has  taken  care  so  to  degrade  the 
character  of  Sensibility,  that  it  is  scarce- 
ly possible  to  imagine  any  writer,  above 
the  very  lowest  rank,  considering  it  a 
substitute  either  for  Prudence  or  the 
Moral  Principle.  In  the  second  place, 
even  this  kind  of  sensibility,  though 
not  a  sure  pledge  of  a  good  heart,  is 
generally  so  ;  and,  supposing  it  to  be 
not  altogether  instinctiye  and  unrea- 
soning, which  scarcely  any  permanent 
impulse  is,  but  under  some  rational 
control  and  safeguard,  if  it  were  no 
other  than  the  experience  of  life  fre- 
quently thwarting  and  rendering  its 
undue  indulgence  disastrous  or  ridicu- 
lous— then  such  sensibility  b  amiable, 
and  symptomatic  (we  do  not  fear  to 
say  so)  of  a  good  heart.  It  may  be 
right  to  speak,  even  with  some  auste- 
rity, of  **  a  constitutional  quickness  of 
sympathy,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the 
gratifications  that  accompany  social 
intercourse,  mutual  endearments,  and 
reciprocal|preferences,**  when  these  are 
represented  as  all  in  all  in  the  moral 
character ;  but  it  is  not  right  to  speak 
^  -^  .^  f  ^,  .  ,  of  them  with  any  disparagement  fai 
e«pne«t   aim  at    Dignity  of  Character?     themselves, since ^thoSt them, except 

2f  .f  w™roTirLV™tZ^  indeed  in  the  loftiest  and  most  subluie 
all  the  charms  of  an  open  countenance,  1  .  .^  r  ^i.  •  i-  ^i-*  - 
conjure  you,  O  youth!  turn  away  from  spmts  of  men,  there  IS  no  such  tluiig 
those  who  live  in  the  Twilight  between  as  virtue.  In  the  third  place,  th^gh  it 
Vice  and  Virtue.  Are  not  Reason.  Dis-  be  true  that  Prudence  IS  an  "  ofl&pnng 
crimination.  Law,  and  deliberate  Choice,  of  the  understendmg.  It  IS  also  no  ka 
4he  distinguishing  Characters  of  Huma-  true,  that  Prudence  is  often  just  as 
nity  ?  Can  aught  then  worthy  of  a  human  constitutional  as  sensibility,  a  quality 
Being  proceed  from  a  Habit  of  Soul,  which  too  of  the  nerves,  and  a  result  of  ID- 
would  exclude  all  these  and  (to  borrow  a  dividual  bodily  temperament.  Tbe 
metaphor  from  Paganism)  prefer  the  den  cautious  are  often  cold-blooded ;  and 
of  Trophonius  to  the  Temple  and  Oracles  tlie  prudent  not  un  frequently  persons 
of  the  God  of  Light  ?  Can  any  thing  manly,  whose  nerves  are  like  nails^  and  wImh 
I  say,  proceed  from  those,  who  for  Law  undisturbed  by  the  agitations  of  those 
and  Light  would  substitute  shapeless  feel-  feelings  which  they  ought  to  poesM, 
ings,  sentimenU,  impulses,  which  as  far  as  m^ke  the  head  do  the  work  of  the 
they  differ  from  the  vital  workings  in  the  jj^^^  y^^^  ^  f^^j,  esdmate  to  be 
brute  animals  owe  the  difference  to  their  ^^^^  ^^^^le  comparative  worth  of  the 
former  connexion  with  the  proper  Virtues  ^^^  ^^^  ^f  prudence  and  the  belt 
of  Humanity  ;  "  I>n<|ntf  •  den ve  the  j^j^^  ^^  sensibmty,  or  of  the  COO^ 
outhnes,  that  comiUtute  their  value  above  ^^^^^  worthlessn^S  or  danger  rf£ 
other  clay-stones,  from  the  casual  neigh-  ^^^st-and  no  other  estii^  If  rf 
bourhood  and  pressure  of  the  Plants,  the  ...  ,  ,.  ,  ,.  .1 
names  of  which  they  assume?     Rcmem-  any  avail   m  moral  dlsquiSlU<m-4hs 

ber,  that  Love  itself  in  its  highest  earthly  fj^^^^.T^^l^    "''.*   ^®  *^*  f*  .^T^ 

Bearing,   as  the  ground  of  the  marriage  ?^^    S^^^®™^:®    has     arrived    M    M 

union,  becomes  Love  by  an  inward  fiat  imperfect   philosophy.        FoortUyr- 

of  the  Will,  by  a  completing  and  sealing  we  very  much  doubt  the  likelihood 

Act  of  Moral  Election,   and  lays   claim  of  tho  man  of  warm  pasdons,  W^O »! 

to  permanence  only  under  the  form    of  criticed  half  his  estate  to  roociie  a  friaw 

iiuTT."  from  prison,  aftennrdi  nhihitim  tti 


All  the  oril  achieved  by  Hobbes  and 
his  whole  School  of  IVIaterialists  will  ap- 
pear inconsiderable  if  it  be  compared  with 
the  mischief  effected  and  occasioned  by 
the  sentimental  Philosophy  of  Stern b, 
and  his  numerous  Imitators.  The  vilest 
appetites  and  the  most  remorseless  in- 
constancy towards  their  objects,  acquired 
the  titles  of  the  Ht€urt,  the  irresistible  Feel- 
iugSf  the  too  tender  Sensibilitjf  :  and  if  the 
Frosts  of  Prudence,  the  icy  chains  of 
Human  Law  thawed  and  vanished  at  the 
genial  warmth  of  Human  Nature,  who 
covld  help  it  ?  It  was  an  amiable  weak- 
ness! 

"  About  this  time,  too,  the  profanation 
of  the  word,  Love,  rose  to  its  height. 
The  French  Naturalists,  Buffon  and  others, 
borrowed  it  from  the  sentimental  Nove- 
lists ;  the  Swedish  and  English  Philoso- 
phers took  the  contagion  ;  and  the  Muse 
of  Science  condescended  to  seek  admis- 
sion into  the  Saloons  of  Fashion  and  Fri- 
volity, rouged  like  an  Harlot,  and  with  the 
Harlot's  wanton  leer.  1  know  not  how  the 
Annals  of  Guilt  could  be  better  forced  into 
the  service  of  Virtue,  than  by  such  a  com- 
ment on  the  present  paragraph,  as  would 
be  afforded  by  a  selection  from  the  senti- 
mental Correspondence  produced  in  Courts 
of  Justice  within  the  last  thirty  years,  fairly 
translated  into  the  true  meaning  of  the 
words,  and  the  actual  Object  and  Purpose 
of  the  infamous  Writers.    Do  you  in  good 
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regard  of  money  in  an  attempt  the  very  act  shows  them  forth  in  their 

e  that  friend*s  wife  or  daugh-  natiYe  shape  and  proper  dimensions^ 

0  man  eyer  sacrificed  the  half  From  this  first  strong  movements 
state  for  friendship,  on  a  sud-  which,  however,  is  not  single,  but  may 
incti  ve,  constitutional  impulse  spread  itself  in  great  diversity  of  forma 
erament  Such  an  act  could  through  the  mind  —  from  this  first 
re  been  performed  by  a  gene-  passive  sway  of  emotion,  the  mind  re« 
n.  And,  although  a  generous  turns,  and  rises  up  in  its  strength  to 
y  commit  a  wicked  action,  he  act  on  the  object,  either  with  power 
clined  to  do  so,  we  think,  than  of  will  and  desire  to  escape  from  it,  or 
merous  man,  more  especially  with  power  of  will  and  desire  to  pos- 
n  of  consummate  baseness  and  sess  and  enjoy  it.  This  power  of  feel- 
te  cruelty.  The  illustration  is  ing,  of  will,  or  of  desire,  is  thus  far  no 
,  but  it  is  not  satisfying,  and  otherwise  dependent  on  the  intellec- 
iie  advocate,  not  the  judge,  tual  mind  than  as  the  intellectual  fa^ 

to  assert  that  all  the  evil  culties  mix  in  all  its  acts — conceiving 

d  by  Hobbes  and  the  whole  and  understanding  the  object,  conceiv- 

)f  materialists  will  appear  in-  ing  and  imderstanding  the  means  to 

*able,  if  it  be  compared  with  pursue  or  to  fly  from  it.     They  act 

thief  effected  and  occasioned  by  perfectly,  and  with  great  subtlety  and 

imental  philosophy  of  Sterne,  force,  but  in  mere   subservience  to 

numerous  imitators,  is  alto-  passion — as  a  part  of  it,  but  separable 

monstrous,  and  in  the  direct  irom  it. 

a  hundred  of  Mr  Coleridge*s  In  all  passion,  we  find  two  states 

leculations  in  the  *  Friend,'  and  perfectly  distinct   fron  each  other—- 

y  Sermons,*  in  which  he  has,  the  emotion  arising  from  contempla- 

nsiderable  force,  struck  at  the  tion  of  the  object,  which  is  an  affec« 

the  selfish  system  of  the  Phi-  tion  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  in  which 

r  of  Malmsbury .     A  few  fan-  the  mind  may  be  passive  merely ;  and» 

ind   mawkish    novels  —  what  arising  out  of  this,  the  movement  of 

ley  to  the  host — not  yet  ex-  the  mind  to  or  from  the  object.    There 

of    hard-featured    wretches,  is  also  a  third  state,  intimately  con- 

i  the  name  of  morality,  have  nected  with  this  last,  and  yet  differing 

d  to  destroy  all  moral  respon-  from  it — the  state  of  the  will. 

and  to  found  duty  on  power  ?  The  first  point,  then,  is  the  suscep* 

f  e  cannot  help  thinking  that,  tibility  of  impression  and  emotion.  In 

Coleridge  taken  a  more  philo-  some  minds,  this  exists  to  a  great  ex-. 

1  view  of  the  constitution  of  our  tent,  without  producing  strong  exer- 
he  would  have  seen  that  the  tion  of  the  will.     It  is  then  properly 

ensibility  docs,  in  its  best  and  called  Sensibility,  which  regards  sim« 

ignification,  denote  one  great  ply  the  capacity  of  being  strongly  and 

ent   of  our  being,  by  which  deeply  affected.  However,  Sensibility 

capable  of  being  afiected  in  itself  may  be  of  very  different  charac* 

and  sometimes  extraordinary  ters;   as  it  may  be  quick  and  vivid» 

of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  with  but  transient ;   or  its  affections  may 

and  sometimes  extraordinary  be  more  calm,  but  deep  and  fixed, 

of  will  and  desire,  by  different  The  susceptibility  of  great  exhilara- 

made   known   to  us  by  our  tion  of  heart,  for  example,  or  of  sud- 

of  understanding.     It  denotes  den  and  passionate  sorrow,  is  found 

ity>  by  which  we  are  susceptible  under  the  first  character.     Under  the 

ring  and  misery,  by  which  the  second,  deep  and  steadfast  joy,  which 

ariety  and  strength  of  our  moral  sustains  in  the  mind  no  more,  perhaps^ 

s  unfolded,  and  from  which  our  than  a  calm  bright  serenity,  and  vet 

tual  reason  draws  its  amplest  implies,  not  a  tranquil  indispositioa 

)8t  precious  stores.     It  is  open  to  be  affected,  but  an  extreme  and  fine 

impression  of  all  the  objects  sensibility  to  pleasiu-e.     On  the  other 

ho  world  may  offer  it.     These  hand,  the  same  temper  of  mind  may 

thenisclves,  and  the  emotion  produce  a  settled  and  enduring  melan- 

naking  to  the  mind  disclosure  choly.     This  is  the  first  affection  in 

r  bringing  out  to  its  sight,  with  which  the  mind  is  nearly  passive, 

force  and  strong  undoubted  Now,  though  we  may  regard  those 

powers  which  lie  there  often  impressions  on  the  Sensibility  as  given 

0/  and  always  tiom^i^re^  till  x^^K^^y  ip  ordef  to  prepare  and  1^4 
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on  those  movements  of  the  will  through 
which  the  mind  is  carried  into  action, 
which  may  be  conceived  as  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  and  proper  end  of  tliose 
affections  of  pleasure  and  pain — yet> 
if  the  emotion  should  not  reach  to 
will*  wo  by  no  means  necessarily  es« 
teem  this  falling  short  of  its  seemingly 
desired  end,  as  a  defect  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mind.  On  the  contrary^  the 
affections  of  the  Sensibility  are  often 
very  touching  to  us  to  contemplate, 
or  beautiful,  majestic,  and  sublime, 
when  tlicy  reach  not  to  the  produc- 
tion of  any  purpose  in  the  will ; — as 
the  sorrow  which  is  felt  for  those  who 
mourn,  when  our  sympathy  can  offer 
them  nothing  but  its  sorrow ; — as  the 
grief  of  those  who  mourn  the  loss  of 
that  which  they  have  loved,  when 
their  piety  restrains  all  impatient 
murmuring  at  their  own  privation,  and 
all  vain  longing  towards  that  which 
is  gone.  Their  grief,  in  its  simplicity, 
is  most  affecting  and  beautiful.  So 
the  happiness  of  children,  on  whom 
joy  falls  like  the  sunshine,  and  passes 
away.  Such,  too,  is  the  admiration 
we  feel  for  characters  of  greatness, 
who,  in  the  humility  of  our  reve- 
rence, seem  to  us  lifted  up  far  above 
our  imitation.  In  those  instances,  and 
numberless  others  that  might  be  sup- 
posed, all  that  we  see  is,  the  first  simple 
emotion  strongly  declared  in  the  soul, 
but  not  passing  on  to  the  effects  that 
naturally  and  properly  arise  out  of  the 
primary  feeling. 

We  have  not  room  now  to  say  more 
on  this  subject ;  but  the  little  we  have 
said  may,  perhaps,  serve  to  show, 
that  in  his  vituperation  of  Sensibility, 
Mr  Coleridge  has  either  confined  his 
consideration  to  the  popular,  and, 
we  might  say,  vulgar  meaning  of 
the  term  ;  or  that,  if  he  had  in  his 
mind  any  reference  to  its  proper  and 
pliilosophical  meaning,  his-  invective 
betrays  a  very  imperfect  knowledge 
of  the  essence  and  agency  of  this 
part  of  the  constitution  of  our  na- 
ture. 

,  It  would  likewise  appear,  from  the 
sneer  at  Sympathy  in  the  long  pas- 
sage now    quoted,  as  well  as  from 
other  more  direct  allusions  elsewhere, 
that  Mr  Coleridge  held  very  cheap 
the  moral  system  of  Adam  Smith. 
But  we  suspect  that,  notwithstanding 
his  too  fretjuent  expressions  of  slight 
towards  what  he  and  others  of  his 
^boolaro  pleased  to  caU.  the  Scotch 
Fmiosophjr,  neither  be  nor  they  aw 


masters  of  the  most  important  te- 
nets of  any  of  our  metaphysical  mo- 
ralists. 

Sympathy  is  supposed  by  Dr  Smith 
to  act  towards  the  production  of  Moral 
Sentiment  in  three  ways : — First,  by 
enabling  us  to  judge  others,  viz. — by 
enabling  us  to  put  ourselves  in  the 
place  of  others,  and  thus  to  compare 
their  conduct  with  what  ours  would 
be ;  upon  which  comparison  we  ap- 
prove or  condemn.  Secondly,  by  en- 
abling us  to  conceive  the  judgment 
which  others  make  of  us.  Thirdly,  by 
participation  in  the  gratitude  and  re- 
sentment of  those  who  are  benefited  or 
injured  either  by  ourselves  or  others. 
On  the  first  of  these  views,  an  obser- 
vation of  a  simple  kind  suggests  itself, 
and  has  been  made.  If  sympathy  did 
no  more  towards  the  production  of 
moral  sentiment  than  to  enable  us  to 
judge  others  by  taking  their  place,  it 
might  be  said  that  the  doctrine  would 
contain  nothing  at  variance  with  any 
other  theory  of  morality ;  since  sym- 
pathy would  then  do  no  more  tbau 
place  us  in  the  necessary  situation  for 
forming  the  judgment.  The  cause  of 
our  judgment  would  still  have  to  be 
shown.  When  we  imagine  ourselves 
in  the  place  of  another,  and  conceive 
how  we  should  act,  and  approve  or 
condemn  him  accordingly,  there  must 
be  some  principle  in  our  mind,  not 
only  determining  our  conception  of 
how  we  should  act,  but  determining 
also  our  satisfaction  in  that  concep- 
tion, and  this  must  be  already  a  moral 
principle.  This  is  the  argument  of  Mr 
Stewart  and  Dr  Brown,  and  would  pro- 
bably occur  to  many  other  enquirers, 
as  it  is  not  unobvious.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  on  further  considera- 
tion, entirely  satisf;ictory. 

The  object  of  Dr  Smith  is  to  set 
aside  the  idea  of  an  independent,  ori- 
ginal, moral  principle,  by  showing  that 
It  is  made  up  in  many  different  ways ; 
but  he  has  not  himself  explained,  as  dis- 
tinctly as  he  might  have  done,  the  part 
which  Sympathy  takes,  under  his  first 
head,  in  superseding  an  original  prin- 
ciple. To  understand  him  consistent- 
ly, we  must  explain  the  first  point  of 
his  doctrine  for  ourselves.     Thus : — 

When  I  place  myselC  in  the  situa- 
tion of  another,  and,  conceiving  my 
own  conduct,  find  it  to  be  in  some  es- 
sential point  at  variance  with  his,  I 
feel  a  pain  in  the  contemplation  of  hia 
act.  Mow>  ^b\&l%  not  necessarily  a 
pain  ot  nonH  c^ii^^tjQifiSA&9a«  \pqX  % 
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pain  of  rMKignance  and  ayanion.  My  —  ideas  evidently   inseparable  from 
own  imagiDary  mode  ofaction  is  grate*  an  adTorse  judgment — and  which,  in 
fttl  and  satisfying  to  me ;  not  original-  fact,  after  all  those  adjunctive  ideas 
ly  (aeoording  to  Dr  Smithes  theory)  of  passion  have  been  separated  from 
by  my  understanding  of  moral  right  it,  remain  as  its  essence — are  not  in- 
in  itf  but  by  the  strong  natural  affeo*  eluded  in  such  a  feeling,  nor  appear  to 
tion,  whicbt  in  my  conceived  situation^  be  in  any  way  deducible  from   it. 
woidd,  I  must  suppose,  carry  mt  to  Secondly,  that  it  appears  possible  for 
set  in  the  manner  I  now  conceive,  with  us  to  entertain  moral  judgments  in  • 
earnest  desire  and  lively  pleasure.    It  direct  opposition  to  the  force  of  all 
IS  the  opposition  of  this  man's  act,  such  our  natural  feelings ;  as,  when 
and,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  along  with  we  are  occasionallv  called  on  to  judge 
his  act,  his  temper,  to  this  my  affec-  of  acts  which  we  feel  it  to  have  been 
tion,  that  is  the  cause  of  my  pain  in  impossible  that  we  ourselves  should 
the  first  instance,  and,  in  the  next,  of  have    performed,  which  wo  do   not 
my  aversion  towards  himself.     This  contemplate  without  repugnance  and 
pain  and  dislike  are  not  properly,  in  fear,  and  which  we  are  nevertheless 
their  origin,  moral  sentiment,  but  na-  compelled,  even  with  dislike,  to  ac- 
tnral  feeling.     They  are  of  the  same  knowledge  to  have  been  right,  as  wo 
kind,  although,  witn  respect  to  sub-  might  possibly  conceive  a  case  of  a 
jecta  of  a  higher  order,  as  that  ^atn  father  oelivering  up  his  son  to  justice, 
and  dislike  with  which  we  consider  In  like  manner,  on  the  other  hand, 
men,  Mvages  for  instance,  whose  man- .  our  conscience  will  occasionally  Con- 
ner of  living  is  loathsome  to  us.  There  strain  us  to  condemn  acts  which  wo 
is,  in  this  last  case,  no  place  for  moral  cannot  say  that  wo  ourselves,  in  the 
condemnation ;  nothing  but  a  strong,  same  situation,  should  not  have  done  ; 
and  indeed  an  invincible  natural  aver-  acts  indicating  no  feelings  which  we 
sion.    Now.  according  to  Smithes  the-  do  not  recognise  in  ourselves,  and 
ory,  it  is  this  natund  pain  and  dislike  with  which  oy  nature   we  are  not 
with  which  we  look  upon  acts  and  strongly  inclined  to  sympathize.  Both 
states  of  mind,  contradicting  strong  these  reasons  appear  to  establish   a 
inherent  feelings  of  our  own,  that  is  decided  distinction  between  our  na- 
meant  to  be  represented  to  us  as  one  tural  affections  and  our  feelings,  how- 
of  thoM  elements,  not  originally,  nor  ever  strong,  and  our  moral  pnnciple. 
in  themselves  properly  speaking  morale        This  part  of  Dr  Smith*s  argument, 
but  which  enter  into  and  make  up  that  therefore,  may  be  considered  and  an- 
varionsly-compounded  feeling,  or  ra-  swered  in  either  of  two  ways. — Ei- 
ther system  of  feelings,  to  which,  when  ther,  with  Mr  Stewart  and  Dr  Brown, 
comptsted,  we  ffive  the  name  of  moral  we  may  conceive  him  to  have  meant, 
sense,  or  conscience.  that,  having  by  sympathy' placed  our- 
Two  things  are  very  certain,  with  selves  in  the  situation  of  another,  and 
respect  to  the  point  of  theory  we  have  found  that  our  conduct  would  coincide 
now  been  endeavouring  to  explain : —  with,  or  differ  from  his,  we  therefore 
The  first,  that  the  natural  feeling  of  morally  approve  or  condemn  him — 
which  we  have  spoken  does  take  place';  in  which  case,  there  is  the  logical  de- 
the  other,  that,  on  the  whole,  this  na-  feet  in  the  argument  which  these  wri- 
tnral  feeling  agrees  with,  strengthens  tcrs  suppose,  namely,  that  it  presup- 
and  supports   our   moral  judgment,  poses  tne  principle  which  it  undertakes 
The  question  is,  whether  we  have,  in  to  deduce,  and  represents  that  as  cau- 
the  cases  in  which  such  a  feeling  must  sing  the  judgment  which  merely  ]>la- 
be  acknowledged,  besides  this  feeling,  cos  us  in  the  situation  for  exercising 
a  distinct  and  peculiar  principle  of  it :  Or  it  may  be  understood  in  the 
moral  judgment.  Grounds  for  the  opi-  way  in  which  we  have  now  attempted 
nion  that  we  have,  are  ; — first,  that  to  explain  it,  and  it  then  seems  to  bo 
there  is  one  element  of  all  moral  judg-  liable  to  the  two  objections  which  we 
ment,  which  it  appears  not  easy  to  have  made.   We  are  inclined  to  think 
deduce  from  such  a  feeling,  namely,  that  Dr  Smith  has  not  treated  this 
condemnation.      We  may  find  in  it  point  so  explicitly  as  to  enable  us  to 
the  gprounds  of  dislike,  disgust,   ab-  say  with  certainty  which  of  the  two 
horrence,  separation,    rejection,   ex-  views  really  represents  Yv\s  o^mow« 
dnsbn,  anger,  scom^  hatred;  but  the  It  ib  possible  that  ho  in\g\vl  xioV  \iA.^« 
&tiD0^  sad  peculiar  idea  of  rifht  stzamuied  it  so  olosely  ai  to  tsks^*^  ^"^ 
f&fbMsadcQttgeqaentcondemoAUon  his  opinion  i?itli  perfeet  di*6»ftto»tt^ 
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upon  it.  He  may  have  even  fluctoated 
between  the  two  views.  The  theory 
of  a  writer  is  not  always  to  be  triea 
merely  by  the  words  in  which  he  has 
given  it.  Hb  book  cannot  contain  all 
his  thoughts.  Nor  is  it>  finally^  to  be 
considered  altogether  and  merely  as 
personal  to  him : — It  is  a  suggestion 
m  philosophy ;  and  it  is  allowable  to 
philosophy  to  complete,  in  a  specious 
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theory,  what  has  been  imperfectly 
presented  to  its  author^  previously  to 
trying  it  Admitting  what  has  been 
said,  the  question  arises  (which  we 
cannot  now  discuss),  whether  this  dis- 
like  is  to  be  acknowledged  as  an  cle- 
ment of  a  composite  moral  sense,  or 
only  as  one  of  the  supports,  of  which 
there  are  many,  of  native  conscience. 


CORONATION  ODE  FOB  ^UEEN  VICTORIA  I. 

JUNE  28,  1838. 


The  Sceptre  in  a  maiden-hand, 
The  reign  of  Beauty  and  of  Youth, 
Awake  to  gladness  all  the  land. 
And  Love  is  Loyalty  aod  Truth. 

Rule,  Victoria,  rule  the  Free ; 

Hearts  and  hands  we  offer  Thee. 

Not  by  the  tyrant-law  of  might. 
But  by  the  Grace  of  God,  we  own. 
And  by  the  People's  Voice,  thy  right 
To  sit  upon  thy  Fathers'  throne. — 

Rule,  Victoria,  rule  the  Free ; 

Heaven  defend  and  prosper  Thee! 

Thee  isles  and  continents  obey. 
Kindreds  and  nations,  nigh  and  far. 
Between    the    bound-marks    of    thy 

sway 
The  Morning  and  the  Evening  Star. — 
Rule,  Victoria,  rule  the  Free, 
Millions  rest  their  hopes  on  Thee. 

Sheffield, 


No  Slave  within  thine  empire  breathe. 
Before  thy  steps  oppression  fly ; 
Tlie  Lamb  and  Lion  play  beneath 

The  meek  dominion  of  thine  eye 

Rule,  Victoria,  rule  the  Free, 
Chains  and  fetters  yield  to  Tiiee. 

With  Mercy's  beams  yet  more  benign. 
Light  to  thv  realms  in  darkness  send. 
Till  none  shall  name  a  God  but  thine. 
None  at  an  Idol-altar  bend — 

Rule,  Victoria,  rule  the  Free, 
Till  they  all  shall  pray  for  Thee. 

At  home,  abroad,  by  sea,  on  shore. 
Blessings  on  Thee  and  thine  increase ; 
The  sword  and  cannon  rage  no  more. 
The  whole  world  hail  Thee  Queen  of 
Peace  !— 
Rule,  Victoria,  rule  the  Free, 
And  the  Almighty  rule  o'er  Thee! 

James  Montgomery. 
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ARNOLD'S  HISTORY  OF  ROMS. 


history  of  Rome  will  remain, 
test  age  of  the  world,  tlie  most 
f,  the  most  useful,  and  the 
▼ating  subject  of  human  con- 
)n.  It  must  ever  form  the 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  edu- 
it  must  ever  present  the  most 
It  object  to  the  contemplation 
atesman  ;  it  must  ever  exhibit 
t  heart-stirring  record  to  the 
the  soldier.  Modern  civili. 
he  arts  and  the  arms,  tlie 
and  the  institutions  of  Europe 
as  are  the  bequest  of  thei  Ro- 
ions.  The  roads  which  we 
e,  in  many  places,  those  which 
omitable  pioneers  of  civilisation 
ired  through  the  wilderness  of 
the  language  which  we  speak 
than  half  derived  from  Roman 
the  laws  by  which  we  are  pro- 
lave  found  their  purest  foun- 
the  treasures  of  Roman  juris- 
e;  the  ideas  in  which  we 
i  to  be  found  traced  out  in  the 
young  conception  iti  the  Ro* 
iters.  In  vain  does  the  su- 
acquirement,  or  shallow  va- 
f  modem  liberalism  seek  to 
AT  the  weight  of  obligation  to 
ideur  or  virtue  of  antiquity ; 
ire  we  told  that  useful  know- 
alone  worthy  of  cultivatioo, 
nent  fables   have   gone  past, 


and  that  the  study  of  physical  science 
should  supersede  that  of  the  Greek  or 
Roman  authors.  Experience,  the  great 
detector  of  error,  is  perpetually  re- 
calling to  our  minds  tlie  inestimable 
importance  of  Roman  history.  The 
more  that  our  institutions  become  li- 
beralised, the  more  rapid  the  strides 
which  democracy  makes  amongst  us* 
the  more  closely  do  we  cling  to  the 
annals  of  a  state  which  underwent 
exactly  the  same  changes,  and  suffered 
the  consequences  of  the  same  convul- 
sions ;  and  the  more  that  we  expe- 
lience  the  insecurity,  the  selfishness, 
and  the  rapacity  of  democratic  ambi- 
tion, the  more  highly  do  we  come  to 
appreciate  the  condensed  wisdom  with 
which  the  great  historians  of  antiquity, 
by  a  word  or  an  epithet,  stamped  its 
character,  or  revealed  its  tendency. 

There  is  something  solemn,  and 
evidently  providential,  in  the  unbroken 
advance  and  ultimate  boundless  do- 
minion of  Rome.  The  history  of  other 
nations  corresponds  nearly  to  the  vi- 
cissitudes of  prosperity  and  disaster,  of 
good  and  evil  fortune,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  nations  of  the  world  at 
this  time.  The  brilliant  meteor  of 
Athenian  greatness  disappeared  from 
the  world  dmost  as  soon  as  the  bloody 
phantasmagoria  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution.    In  half-a-century  after  they 
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arose  nought  remained  of  either  but 
the  works  of  genius  they  had  produced^ 
and  the  deeds  of  glory  they  had  done. 
The  wonders  of  Napoleon's  reign  fa- 
ded as  rapidly  as  tlie  triumphs  of  the 
Macedonian  Conqueror ;  and  the  dis- 
tant lustre  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  is 
faintly  recalled  by  the  ephemeral  dy- 
nasties which  liave  arisen^  under  the 
pressure  of  Arabian,  or  Mogul  con- 
quests  in  the  regioni  of  tho  Ka«t  in 
motf^rn  times.     But,   in  the    Roman 
annals,  a  different  and  mightier  sys- 
tem developes   itself.     From   the  in- 
fancy of  the  republic,  from  the  days 
even  of  the  kings,   and  the  i'abulous 
reigns  of  Homulus  and  Nuaia,  an  un- 
broken progress   is   cxiiibited,    which 
never  experienced  a  permanent  reverse 
till    the   eagles   of  the   Republic  had 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  and  all  the  ci- 
vilised world,   from  the  wall  of  Anto- 
ninus to  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  was 
subjected   to   their  arms.     Their  re- 
verses, equally  with  their  triumphs — 
tlieir  defeats,  equally  with  their  victo- 
ries—their infant   struggles  with   the 
cities  of  Latium,  not  less  than  their 
later  contests  with  Carthage  and  Mi- 
thridates — contributed     to     develope 
their  strength,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
the  direct  causes  of  their  dominion. 
It   wfis  in    the  long  wars   with  the 
Etruscan    and   Samnitc    communities 
that  the  discipline  and   tactics  were 
slowly  and  painfully  acquired,  which 
enabled    them    to    face    the    banded 
strength  of  the  Carthaginian  confede- 
racy,— and  in  the  desperate  struggle 
witn  Hannibal  that  tho  resolution  and 
skdl  were  drawn  f«)rth  which  so  soon, 
on  its  termination,  gave  them  tho  em 
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their  dignity,  their  importance,  or  their 
intimate  connexion  with  modern  insti- 
tutions.      The    pictured    pages    and 
matchless  descriptions  of  Livy«  indeed, 
will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  fascinate 
the  imagination  and  subdue  the  hearts 
of  men  ;  but  it  is  a  fragment  only  of 
his  great  work  which  has  descended  to 
our  times;  and  even  when  complete, 
it  came  down  only  to  the  timo  of  Au- 
guitus,  and  broke  off  exactly  at  the 
period  when  nations,    arrived   at  the 
stage  of  existence  to  which  we  have 
grown,  are  most  interested  in  its  con- 
tinuance.     The    condensed    wisdom, 
energetic    expressions,    and   practical 
experience  of  Sallust  and  Tacitus,  ap- 
ply only  to  detached   periods   of  the 
later  annals ;  and,  though  not  a  page 
of  their  immortal  work.*)  can  be  read 
without  suggesting  reflections  on  the 
extraordinary  political  sagacity  wliicli 
they  had  acquired  from  experience,  or 
received  from  nature,  yet  we  shall  look 
in  vain,  in  the  fragments  of  this  work 
which    have  survived  the  wreck    of 
tune,  fur  a  connected  detail  even  of 
the   later   periods    of    Ruman   story. 
The  moderns  appear    to  have   been 
deterred,   by  the  exquisite   beauty  of 
these  fragments  of  ancient  history,  from 
adventuring  at  all  on  the  same  field. 
Ferguson's  is  considered  by  the  English, 
and  admitted  by  the  Germans,  to  be 
the  best  connected  history  of  the  Re- 
public whicli  exists ;  hut  not  only  does 
It  embrace  merely,  will)  adequate  ful- 
ness, the  period  from  the  rise  of  the 
Gracchi  to  the  ascent  of  the  throne  by 
Augustus,  but  it  does  not  contain  the 
views,  nor  is  it  dictated  by  the  practi- 
cal actiuaintance  with  human  affairs. 


pire  of  the  world.  The  durability  of  which  is  necessary  for  a  real  Iiistory  of 
the  fabric  was  in  proportion  to  the  tar-  Roman  policy.  Tiie  Scotch  professor 
diness  of  its  growth,  and  the  solidity 
of  its  materials.  The  twelve  vultures 
which  Romulus  beheld  on  the  Pala- 
tine Hill  were  emblematic  of  the  twelve 
centuries  which  beheld  the  existence 
of  the  empire  of  the  West ;  and  it 
required  a  thousand  years  uiore  of  cor- 
ruption and  decline  to  extinguisli  in 
the  East  this  brilliant  empire,  which, 
regenerated  by  the  genius  of  Constau- 
tlne,  found,  in  the  riches  and  match- 
less situation  of  Byzantium,  a  counter- 
poise  to  all  the  effeminacy  of  Oriental 
manners,  and  all  the  ferocity  of  the 
Scytluan  tribes. 

It  is  remarkable  that  time  has  not 

J^et  produced  a  history  of  this  wonder- 

-w/  j?eopIe   commensurate   either  to 


has,  with  much  ability,  illustrated  tho 
contests  of  Sylla  and  Marius,  of  Caesar 
and  Fompey  ;  but  he  lived  in  a  pacific 
agCj  amidst  the  uubrokrn  seclusion  of 
an  academical  life,  and,  consequently, 
could  not  possibly  attain  those  clear 
and  decisive  views  of  the  tendency  and 
springs  uf  action,  in  civil  contests, 
which  are  brougiit  home  to  the  minds 
of  the  most  illiterate  by  the  storms  and 
crimes  of  a  revolution. 

Niebuhr  is  universally  allowed  to 
have  o]>ened  a  new  era  in  the  early 
history  of  the  Republic.  Before  his 
time  historians  were  content  with 
adopting,  without  examiuatioUj  the  le- 
gends which,  in  the  Roman  annalst 
passed  Ibc  tlie  narrative  uf  real  cv<HitSf 
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liring  of  adding  way  tiling  to 
dty,   simply  presented  their 
itii  a  translation  of  Livy  and 
.     Dissatisfied  with   such  a 
•ecording  tlie  progress  of  so 
a  people,  Ferguson  rejected 
legends  altogether,  and  pass- 
most  cursory  manner^  over  the 
undrcd  years  of  Roman  story, 
himself  unable  to  discover 
ric  ground  till  he  came  down 
ond  i^iuic  War.    But  neither 
nethods  of  treating  the  sub- 
I  the  searching  eye  and  inqui> 
id  of  the  German  historian, 
of  extraordinary  learning, 
chless  faculty  of  drawing,  with 
lagacity,  important  historical 
CM  conclusions  from  detach- 
I  ordinary  observers,  unniean- 
s  of  suDordinate  historians^ 
ntrived  to  rear  up  from  coin- 
authentic  data,  a  veracious 
f  the  early  Rom^m   annuls. 
'rejecting  in  despair  the  whole 
rior   to  the  invasion  of  the 
a  mass  of  fables,  erected  by 
y  of  Patrician  families,  and 
Dy  the  credulity  of  an  unin- 
eople,   he  has  succeeded  in 
g  a  large  portion  of  those  an- 
nquestionable  evidence ;  and 
It  only,  in  some  j)arts,  of  those 
hich  the  eloquence  of  Livy 
red  immortal,  for  the  improve- 
delight  of  mankind.     It  is  a 
reproach   against  this   great 
,  that  he  has  overthrown  the 
riy  hiitory  of  Rome  ;  but  no 
was   ever  more  unfounded. 
as  Dr  Arnold  lias  jus>tly  ob- 
must  be  evident  to  every  one 
fd  with  the  subject,  that  he 
up  much  more  than  he  has 
1,  and  fixed  on  firmer  historic 
a  vast  deal  which  the  inquisi- 
3f  modem  scepticism  was  in- 
lay aside  as  entirely  fictitious. 
ger  proof  of  this  can  be  desir- 
s  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that^ 
srguson  began  his  history  as 
I  only   with   the   exploits  of 
I,  Niebuhr  has  deemed  it  ccr- 
historical  truth  is  to  be  found 
under  the  kings,  but  so  early 
8  Martius. 

nconceivable,  indeed,  how  it 
d  have  been  seriously  believed 
annals  of  the  kings  were  en- 
itious,  when  the  Cloaca  Maxi- 
exists,  a  durable  monument 
he  gcandeur  of  conception  and 


power  of  execution  which  at  that  early 
period  had  distinguished  the  Homnn 
people.  Two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  stupen^ 
dous  work  was  executed,  to  drain  the 
waters  of  the  Forum  and  adjacent  hol- 
lows to  tlie  Tiber ;  and  there  it  stands 
at  this  day,  without  a  stone  displaced, 
still  performing  its  destined  service !  Do 
any  of  the  edifices  of  Paris  or  London 
promise  an  equal  duration  ?  From  the 
moment  that  wc  beheld  that  magnifi- 
cent structure,  formed  of  the  actuai 
stone  of  the  eternal  city,  all  doubts  as 
to  the  authenticity  of  Roman  annuls, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  they  portray  a 
powerful  flourishing  kingdom  anterior 
to  the  Republic,  vanished  from  our 
minds.  If  nothing  else  remained  to 
attest  the  greatness  of  the  kings  at 
this  period  but  the  Cloaca  Maxima  and 
the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  first 
year  of  the  Republic,  it  would  be  sufii- 
cient  to  demonstrate  that  the  basis  of 
the  early  history  of  the  kings  was  to 
be  found  in  real  events.  And  this 
Niebuhr,  after  the  most  minute  and 
critical  examination,  has  declared  to  be 
his  conviction. 

Doubtless,  the  same  historic  evidence 
does  not  exist  for  the   romantic  and 
captivating  part  of  early  Roman  history. 
We  cannot  assert  that  we  have  good 
evidence  that  Romulus  fought,  or  that 
Numa  prayed ;  that  Ancus  conquered, 
or  that  Tarquin  oppressed ;   that  the 
brethren  of  the  Horatii  saved  their 
country,   or  Curtius  leaped  headlong 
into  the  gulf  in   the   Forum.      The 
exquisite  story  of  Lucretia ;  the  heart- 
stirring  legend  of  Corioli ;  the  invasion 
of  Porseniiu,  the  virtue  of  Cincinnatus. 
the  siege  of  Veio;,  the  deliverance  of 
Camilius,   are    probably  all    founded 
in  some  degree  on  real  events,   but 
have  come  down  to  our  times  glowing 
with  the  genius  of  the  ancient  histori- 
ans, and  gilded  by  the  colours  which 
matchless  eloquence  has  communicated 
to  the  additions  with  which  the  fond- 
ness of  national  or  family  vanity  hud 
clothed  the  artless  narrative  of  early 
times.      Simplicity  is   the  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  infancy  of  the 
world.     Homer  and  Job  are  often  in 
the  highest  degree  both  pathetic  and 
sublime ;  but  they  are  so  just  because 
they  are  utterly  unconscious  of  any 
sucn  merits,  and  aimed  only  at  the  re- 
cital of  real  events.   The  glowing  pages 
and  beautiful  episodes  of  Livy  are  a^ 
evidently  subsequent  additions  as  the 
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pomp  and  mwesty  of  Ossian  are  to  the  fcellDgs  then  prevalent  amongst  a  na- 

meagre  ballads  of  Cal^onia.  tion  odled  to  such  exalted  destinies ; 

But  it  is  of  no  moment  either  to  the  and  without  being  embued  with  a  simi- 

great  objects  of  historical  enquiry  or  the  lar  spirit,  we  may  safely  assert  no  other 

future  improvement  and  elevation  of  people  will  ever  either  emulate  their 

the  species,  whether  the  Roman  le-  fame,  or  approach  to  their  achieve- 

gends  can  or  cannot  be  supported  by  ments. 

historical  evidence.  It  is  sufficient  Notwithstanding  the  high  place 
that  they  exist,  to  render  them  to  the  which  we  have  assigned  to  Niebuhrin 
end  of  the  worid  the  most  delightful  the  elucidation  and  confirmation  of 
subject  of  study  for  youth,  not  the  least  early  Roman  history,  nothing  can  be 
useful  matter  fov  contemplation  in  ma-  more  apparent  than  that  his  work  never 
turer  years.  They  may  not  be  strictly  will  take  its  place  as  a  popular  history 
historical,  but  rely  upon  it  they  are  of  the  Republic,  and  never  rival  in 
founded  in  the  main  upon  a  correct  general  estimation  the  fascinating 
picture  of  the  manners  and  ideas  of  the  pages  of  Livy.  No  one  can  read  it 
time.  Amadis  of  Gaul  is  not  a  true  for  half  an  hour  without  being  satis- 
story,  but  it  conveys,  nevertheless,  a  fied  of  that  fact.  Invaluable  to  the 
faithful  though  exaggerated  picture  of  scholar,  the  antiquary,  the  philolo- 
the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  chivalrous  gist,  it  has  no  charms  for  the  great 
ages.  Tliere  is,  probably,  the  same  mass  of  readers,  and  conveys  no  sort 
truth  in  the  Roman  legends  that  there  of  idea  to  the  unlearned  student  of  the 
is  in  Achilles  and  Agamemnon— in  consecutive  event,  among  the  Tery 
Front  dc  B<euf,  Richard  Ca^ur  de  people  whose  history  it  professes  to 
Lion,  and  Ivanhoe.  We  will  not  find  portray.  In  this  respect  it  labours 
in  Roman  story  a  real  Lucretia  or  Vir-  under  the  same  fault  which  is,  in  a  less 
ginia,  any  more  than  in  British  history  degree,  conspicuous  in  the  philosophle 
a  genuine  Rebecca  or  Jeanie  Deans;  pagesof  Sir  James  Mackintosh's  Eng- 
but  the  characters  are  not  the  less  fish  Iiistory ;  that  it  pre-supposes  an 
founded  in  the  actual  manners  and  spi-  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
rit  of  the  times.  It  is  of  little  moment  Ject  in  the  reader,  and  is  to  all,  not 
to  us  whether  Romulus  watched  the  nearly  as  well  versed  in  it  as  himself, 
twelve  emblematic  vultures  on  the  Pa-  either  in  great  part  unintelligible,  or 
latine  Hill,  or  Numa  consulted  Egeria  intolerably  dull.  Heeren,  whose  la^ 
in  the  shades  of  the  Campagna,  or  bours  have  thrown  such  a  flood  of 
VeisB  was  stormed  through  the  mine  light  on  the  Persian,  Egyptian,  and 
sprung  in  the  Temple  of  Juno,  or  the  Carthaginian  states,  has  justly  remark- 
Roman  ambassador  thrust  his  liand  into  ed  that  Niebuhr,  with  all  his  acate- 
the  fire  before  Porsenna,  or  Lucretia,  ness,  is  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an 
though  guiltless  in  intent,  plunged  the  essayist  on  history,  than  an  actual  his- 
dagger  in  her  bosom  rather  than  sur-  torian.  He  has  elucidated  with  ex- 
vive  the  honour  of  her  house.  It  is  traordinary  leammg  and  skill  seve- 
sufficient  that  a  people  have  existed,  to  pal  of  the  most  obscure  subjects  in 
whom  the  patriotic  devotion,  the  indivi-  Roman  annals;  and  on  many,  espe- 
dual  heroism,  the  high  resolves,  the  un-  cially  the  vital  subjects  of  the  Agra- 
daunted  resolution  portrayed  in  these  rfan  law,  struck  out  new  lights,  which, 
immortal  episodes,  were  so  familiar,  if  known  at  all  to  the  later  writers  of 
that  they  had  blended  with  real  events,  the  empire,  had  been  entirely  lost  dur- 
and  formed  part  of  their  traditional  an-  ing  the  change  of  manners  and  ideu 
nals.  No  other  people  ever  possessed  consequent  on  the  Gothic  conquests. 
eariy  legends  of  tlie  same  noble  heart-  But  his  work  is  in  many  places  so  ob- 
stirring  kind  as  the  Romans,  because  genre,  and  so  much  overloaded  with 
none  other  were  stamped  with  the  cha-  names,  and  subjects,  and  disquisitions, 
racter  destined  to  win,  and  worthy  to  in  g^at  part  unknown  to  readers,  even 
hold,  the  empire  of  the  world.  To  the  of  fair  classical  attainments  and  ex- 
latest  times  the  history  of  infant  Rome,  tensive  general  knowledge,  that  it 
with  all  Its  attendant  lecends,  must,  never  can  take  its  place  among  the 
therefore,  form  the  most  elevating  and  standard  histories  of  the  world.  He 
useful  subject  for  the  instruction  of  is  totally  destitute  of  two  qualities  in- 
youth,  as  affording  a  fajthful  picture,  if  dispensable  to  a  great  historian,  and 

^^w    ^  w*"'?^!  ''T^  ?u    •/'  '"^'i  paiScubrly  conspicuous  in  the  faiw 

estwgpenod,  at  Jeait  of  the  ideas  and  ^j^fA  annkta  o?  antiquity^powm 
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of  description^  and  tbe  discrimiDating 
eye,  which,  touching  on  every  subject, 
brings  those  pronunently  forward  on- 
ly  which,  from  their  intrinsic  import- 
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when  the  empire  had  already  attained 
to  its  highest  elevation  ;  ho  dismisses 
in  a  few  pages  the  conquests  of  Tnyan, 
the  wisdom  of  Nerva,  the  beneficence 
ance,  should  attract  the  attention  of    of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  enters  into 
the  reader.  He  works  out  every  thing 
with  equal  care  and  minuteness,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  impression  pro- 
duced on  the  mind  of  an  ordinary  rea- 
der is  so  confused,  as  to  amount  almost 
to  nothing.    Like  Pevele  or  Waterloo, 
in  the  imitation  of  nature  (and  land- 
scape-painting, and  historical  descrip- 
tion in  this  particular  are  governed  by 
Uie  same  principles),  he  works  out  the 
details  of  each  individu:il  object  with 
admirable  skill ;  but  there  is  no  breadth 
or  general  effect  on  his  canvass,  and  he 
wants  the  general  shade  and  subdued 
tooeSf  which  in  Claude,  amidst  an  in- 
linity   of  details,   not  less  faithfully 
portrayed^  rivet  the  eye  of  the  spec- 
tator on  a  few   brilliant  spots,  and 
produce  on  the  mind  even  of  the  most 
unskilled  tho  charm  of  a  single  emo- 
tion. 

Niebuhr*s  history,  however,  with  all 
it 9  merits  and  defects,  comes  only 
down  to  the   commencement  of  tho 


detail  for  the  first  time  when  the  blind 
partiality  of  Marcus  Antoninus,  and 
the  guilt  of  his  empress,  had  prepared^ 
in  the  accession  and  vices   of  Com- 
modus,   the  commencement  of   that 
long  series  of  depraved  emperors  who 
brought  about  the  ruin  of  tnc  empire. 
What  do  we  know  of  the  conquests  of 
Trajan,  the  wars  of  Severus,  the  vic- 
tories of  Aurelian  ?     Would  that  the 
pencil  of  the  author  of  the  Decline 
and  Fall  had  thrown  over  them  the 
brilliant  light  which  it  has  shed  over 
the  disasters  of  Julian,  the  storming 
of  Constantinople,  tho  conquests  of 
Mahomet,  or  the  obstinate  wars  of  the 
Byzantine  emperors  with  the  Parthian 
princes.     Hut  his  history  embraces  so 
vast  a  range  of  objects,  that  it  could 
not  satisfy  our  curiosity  on  the  annab 
even  of  tho  people  who  formed  the 
centre  of  the  far-extended  group,  and 
it  b  rather  a  picture  of  the  progress  of 
the  nations  who  overthrew  Home,  than 


most  important  era  in  the  annals  of    of  Rome  itself. 


the  Republic.      It  is  in  tho  empire 
that  the  great  want  of  continued  an- 
nals is  felt.     Literally  speaking,  there 
is  nothing,  either  in  ancient  or  modem 
literature,  which  deserves  the  name  of 
a  history  of  the  whole  period  of  the 
Emperors.     Tillemont  has,  with  un- 
wearied industry  and  admirable   ac- 
curacy, collected  all  that  the  inimi- 
table fragments  of  Tacitus,  and  de- 
tached lights  of  Seutonius,  Florus,  and 
the  panegyrists  have  left  on  this  vast 
sulgect ;  and  Gibbon  has,  with  incom- 
parable  talent,  thrown,  in  Ids  first 
chaptersy  over  tho  general  conditions 
of  toe  empire,  the  light  of  his  genius 
and  the  colouring  of  his  eloquence. 
But   Tillemont,  though  a  laborious 
and  valuable  compiler,  is  no  historian ; 
if  any  one  doubts  this,  let  him  take 
np  one  of  his  elaborate  quartos  and 
t^  to  read  it.     Gibbon,  in  his  im- 
mortal work,  the  greatest  monument 
of  historical  industry  and  ability  that 
exists  in  tho  world,  has  given  a  most 
luminous  view  of  the  events  which  led 
to  the  decline  and  fall  of  tho  em- 
pire, and  erected,  with  consummate 
talent,  a  bridge  across  the  gulf  which 
separates  ancient  from  modem  story. 
But  he  begins  only  to  narrate  events 
with  aajr  minuteness  at  the  period 


There  is  ample  room,  therefore,  for 
a  great  historical  work,  as  voluminous 
and  as  eloquent  as  Gibbon,  on  the 
JRise  and  Protjress  of  Roman  great- 
ness ;  and  it  embraces  topics  of  far 
more  importance,  in  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  than  the  succession  of  disas- 
ters and  fierce  barbarian  inroads  which 
long  shook,  and  at  last  overturned  the 
enduring  fabric  of  the  empire.  Ex- 
cept as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  we  have 
little  connexion  with  the  progress  of 
the  Gothic  and  Scythian  nations. 
Christianity  has  turned  the  rivers  of 
barbarism  by  their  source;  civilisa- 
tion has  overspread  the  wilds  of 
Scythia ;  gunpowder  and  fortified 
towns  have  given  knowledge  a  dura- 
ble superiority  over  ignorance  ;  Rus- 
sia stands  as  an  impenetrable  barrier 
between  Europe  and  the  Tartar  horse. 
But  the  evils  which  the  Roman  insti- 
tutions contained  in  their  own  bosom, 
as  well  as  the  deeds  of  glory  and  ex- 
tent of  dominion  to  which  they  led, 
interest  us  in  the  most  vital  particulars. 
Our  institutions  more  closely  resemble 
theirs  than  those  of  any  other  people 
recorded  in  history,  and  the  causes 
which  have  led  to  the  vast  extci^V.  ol 
our  dominion  and  durabVWl^  ot  o'ut 
power,  are  tho  same  'wVuch  fsa^Ne  xVicxa 
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for  centuries  the  empire  of  the  world. 
The  same  causes  of  weakness^  also,  arc 
now  assailing  us  which  once  destroyed 
them  ;  we,  too,  havu  wealth  imported 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  to  corrupt 
our  manuerHj  and  an  overgrown  me- 
tropolis to  spread  tho  seeds  of  vieo 
and  effeminacy,  as  from  a  common 
ventre,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land ;  we,  too,  have  patricians 
striving  to  retain  power  handed  down 
to  them  by  their  ancestors,  and  ple- 
beians burning  with  the  de&ire  of  dis< 
tinetiou,  and  tlie  passion  for  political 
elevatiun  which  .springs  from  the 
s])read  of  wealth  among  the  middle 
classes  ;  we,  too,  have  Gracchi  ready 
to  hoiift  tile  standard  of  disunion  by 
raising  tho  question  of  tho  Agrarian 
law,  andJ^Syilas  and  Mariuses  to  rear 
their  hostile  banners  at  the  head  of 
tho  aristocratic  and  democratic  fac- 
tions ;  in  the  womb  of  time,  is  ]iro- 
vided  for  us  as  for  them,  the  Hnal 
overthrow  of  our  liberties,  under  the 
successful  leader  of  the  popular  party, 
and  long  ages  of  decline  under  the 
despotic  rule  imposed  upon  us  by  the 
blind  ambition  and  Eastern  e(|uality  of 
the  people.  A  fair  and  philosophic 
history  of  Kome«  therefore,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  incalculable  importance  to  the 
citizens  of  this,  and  of  every  other  con- 
stitutional monarchy  ;  in  their  errors 
we  may  discern  the  mirror  of  our 
own — in  their  misfortunes  tho  pro- 
totypes of  tlioso  wo  are  likely  to 
undergo — in  their  fate,  that  whicli^ 
in  all  human  probability,  awaits  our- 
selves. 

Such  a  history  never,  in  modern 
times,  could  liavo  been  written  but  at 
this  period.  All  subse([uent  ages,  from 
the  days  of  Cicero,  have  been  practi- 
cally ignorant  of  the  very  elements  of 
political  knowledge  recpiisite  for  a 
right  understanding  or  fair  discussion 
of  the  subject.  In  vain  were  the  les- 
sons of  political  wisdom  to  be  found 
profusely  scattered  through  the  Ro- 
man historians — in  vain  did  Sallust 
and  Tacitus  point,  by  a  word  or  an 
epithet,  to  tho  important  conclusions 
deducible  from  their  civil  convidsions ; 
— the  practical  experience,  the  daily 
intercourse  with  Kepublican  instituo 
tions  were  aw  anting,  which  were  ne- 
cessary to  give  the  due  weight  to  their 
reflections.  Tho  lessons  of  political 
wisdom  wore  »o  constantly  brought 
Aonw  to  the  citizena  of  antiquity  by 
^^c  storms  and  dMensiona  of  tho  Fc 


rum,  that  they  deemed  it  unnecessary 
to  do  more  than  alludo  to  them,  as  a 
subject  on  which  all  were  agreed,  and 
with  which  every  one  was  familiar. 
Like  lirst  principles  in  our  Houso  of 
Commons,  they  were  universally  taken 
for  granted,  and,  therefore,  never  made 
the  tiieme  of  serious  illustration.  It 
is  now  only  that  wo  begin  to  perceive 
the  weighty  sense  and  condensed  wis- 
dom of  many  expressions  which  drop- 
])ed  seemingly  unconsciously  from 
their  historical  writers,  that  dear- 
bought  experience  has  taught  us  that 
pride,  insolency,  and  corrupt  prin- 
ciple are  the  main  sources  of  popular 
ambition  in  our  times,  as  in  the  days  of 
Catihne ;  and  that  the  saying  of  John- 
son ceases  to  pass  for  a  witty  paradox, 
that  "  Patriotism  is  tlio  last  refuge  of 
a  scoundrel.'* 

Dr  Arnold  has  now  fairly  set  him- 
self to  work  with  this  noble  task,  and 
he  is,  in  many  respects,  peculiarly  fit- 
ted for  the  undertaking.  Long  known 
to  the  chiJisical  world  as  an  accom- 
plislicd  scholar,  and  the  learned  editor 
of  the  best  edition  of  Thucydidcs  ex- 
tant,  he  is  still  more  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers  as  the  energetic  head- 
master of  Rugby  school;  and  is  to 
this  hour  looked  up  to  with  mingled 
sentiments  of  awe  and  alfection  by 
many  of  the  most  celebrated  charac- 
ters of  the  age.  The  first  volume  of 
the  great  work  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged alone  is  published,  which  briogrs 
down  the  history  of  the  Republic  to 
the  burning  of  Ilome  by  the  Goths, 
but  it  aflbrds  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
spirit  and  ability  with  which  tho  re- 
mainder is  likely  to  be  carried  on.  In 
many  respects  he  has  shown  himself 
admirably  calculateil  for  the  great  but 
ditHcult  task  which  be  hHS  undertaken. 
His  classical  attainments,  both  in  Greek 
and  Roman  literature!  are  of  tho  very 
highest  order  ;  his  industry  is  indefa- 
tigable, and  he  possesses  much  of  that 
instinctive  glance  or  natural  sagacity 
which  enabled  Niebuhr,  amidst  the 
fictions  and  chaos  of  ancient  annals, 
to  tix  at  once  on  the  outlines  of  truth 
and  the  course  of  real  events.  His 
powers  of  desoription  are  of  no  ordi- 
nary kind,  as  our  readers  will  at  once 
perceive  from  tho  extracts  we  are 
about  to  lay  before  them  ;  and  many 
of  his  reflections  prove  that  ho  is  en- 
dowed with  that  faculty  of  drawing 
general  conrlusions  from  particular 
events,  w\\\c\\,  ^Y\fs^  tiqI  \^^uhed  too 
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faff  i.4  tlip  surest  sign  of  the  real  ge- 
nius fur  philosophicvdl  liistury. 

Dr  Arnolil>  it  is  well  known,  is  a 
Whig — perliaps,  we  may  aild.aii  iillra- 
Liberal.    So  far  from  ohjeoting'  to  his 
book  on  this  account^  wc  hnil  it  with 
the  mure  satisfaction  that  it  dues  come 
from  an  author  of  such  principles*  and 
tlierefurc  that  it  can  safulv  hi?  rctVrred 
to  as  a  work  in  wliicli  the  truth  of  an- 
cient events  is  not  likely  to  be  di.-^juis- 
ed  or  perverted  to  answer  the  views 
at  least  of  the  Conservative  j»arty  in 
Great  Hrltain.    We  are  ?ati>fied  from 
mnu}t  iu'-tanees  in  the  volume  before 
U5,  that  he  is  of  an  inqmsiitivis  searehing 
turn  of  mind,  and  that  he  would  deem 
himself  dishonoured  if  he  concealed  or 
altered  any  well-ascertained  facts  in 
ilonian  history.   More  than  this  we  do 
not  desire.      Wo  not  only  do  not  dis- 
like, we  positively  enjoy,  his  oeeasional 
iutriKluetion  of  liberal  views  in  what 
wo  may  call  Uoman  /mltfics.     We  see 
in  them  the  best  guarantee  that  tlio 
(lei'i^ive  instances  aorainst  democratic 
priuoiples)  with  which  all  ancient  his- 
tory, and,  mo>t  of  all,  Roman  history, 
abound«i,  will  not  be  perverted  in  his 
hands,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  iuithen- 
tic  facts  ;igainst  his  prlnciplns.     Pro- 
Tided  a  writer  is  caniiid,  ingenuous, 
atid  liberal,  we  hold  it  jicrfeetly  imma- 
terial to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  truth 
what  16  the  shade  of  his  politieal  opi- 
nions.     The  cause  is   not  wortli  dc- 
tVnding  which  cannot  be  supported  by 
the  testimony  of  an  honest  opponent. 
Every  experieuced  lawyer  knows  the 
value  of  a  conscientious  hut  unwilling 
witness.     Enough  is  to  be  found  in 
their  apologist,   Thiers,  to  doom  the 
French  Uevolution  to  the  eternal  exe- 
cration of  mankind.     There  is  no  wri- 
ter on  America  who  has  brought  fur- 
ward  such   a  host  of  facts  decisive 
ai^aiost  republican  institutions  as  Miss 
Martineau,  whom  the  Liberals  extol 
as  the  only  author  who  has  given  a 
veracimis  account  (»f  the  Transatlantic 
democracies  ;  and  we  desire  no  other 
witness  but  Dr  Arnold  to  the  facts 
which   demonstrate  that  it  was  the 
citnivagant    pretensions    and    ambi- 
tion of  the  commons,  which,  in  the 
end,  proved  fatid  to  the  liberties  of 
&ome. 

The  Campagna  of  Home,  tlic  fields 
of  Latium,  the  Alban  Mount,  the  I'a- 
latioe  Hillf  were  familiar  to  the  child- 
hood of  us  all ;  and  not  ilw  leant  Jo- 
ligbt/W  Affir/y  of  the  jrouth  of  many 
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of  us  have  been  spent  in  exploring  the 
realitici^of  that  enchanting  region.  Wc 
transcribe  with  pleasure  Dr  Arnold's 
animated  and  correct  description  of 
it,  drawn  iwm  actual  observation  with 
the  hand  of  a  master. 


"  The  territory  of  the  original  Homo 
durins;  its  first  period,  the  tnio  Agcr  Ro- 
maniis,  couM  !>*'  uono  nitind  in  a  niikIb 
dav.  It  ilid  not  extiMuI  bcvond  tlio  Tiber 
at  ull,  nor  prolmhiy  hfjoml  tim  Anio  ;  and 
on  the  east  ami  f<outh.  wlicre  it  had  most 
room  to  s|iroai]«  it.^  limit  was  luMwcenfivp 
and  six  milfs  trom  th«»  rity.  This  Ager 
Honianus  wan  tho  exehisive  pritperty  of 
the  Itoman  people,  that  in  of  the  houses  ; 
it  did  nut  incliidi*  the  land««  eontpiered 
from  the  Latins,  >iiirl  given  back  to  them 
again  when  the  Latins  heeame  the  piebs 
or  communs  nt'  Itonie.  Aceurdinff  to  the 
Auicurs,  the  Acer  Knmanus  wan  a  peeiiliar 
district  in  a  religious  ^ense  ;  au«piers  enidd 
lie  taken  within  itH  hounds  whieh  could  l>e 
taken  nowhere  t\ithont  them. 

*•  And  now  what  was  Rome,  nnd  what 
was  the  eountry  aiovind  it,  whieh  have 
lioth  aeqnired  an  interest  nueh  as  ran  eenw 
only  when  earth  itself  phall  perish  ?  The 
hills  of  Home  are  suili  an  we  rarely  rod  In 
Kngland,  low  in  height,  lutt  with  Pterp  and 
roeky  sides.  In  early  times  the  natural 
wood  still  remained  in  patches  amfdst  tha 
buildings,  as  at  this  day  It  grows  here  and 
there  on  the  green  sides  of  the  Montn  Tei- 
taeeo.  AcroRs  the  Tiher  the  ground  rIsM 
to  a  ereater  height  than  that  of  the  Homan 
hilU,  lint  iiB  summit  is  a  level  unbroken 
line  :  while  the  heights,  whieh  opposite  to 
Home  itself  rise  immediately  from  th« 
river,  uiuler  the  iiameH  of  .Innleulus  and 
\  atlcanuf,  then  swept  away  to  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  and  return  in  their  highest 
and  boldest  form  at  the  iMons  Marius,  just 
above  the  Milvian  bridge  nnd  the  Flaml- 
nian  road.  Thuii  to  the  west  the  view  is 
immediately  bounded ;  but  to  the  north 
and  nurth-easl  the  eye  ranges  over  the  low 
grouml  of  the  Campagna  to  the  nearest 
Hue  of  the  .Apennineo,  whieh  closes  up,  as 
with  a  gigantic  wall,  uU  the  Sabine,  Latin, 
and  Vohcian  lowlands,  while  over  it  are 
still  distinctly  to  be  seen  the  high  summits 
of  the  central  Apennines,  covered  with 
snow,  even  nt  thi?*  day,  for  more  than  bIk 
months  in  the  vear.     ^oulh  and  south- 

m 

west  lies  the  wide  plain  of  the  C-ampagna; 
its  level  line  supceeiled  by  the  eipially  level 
line  of  the  sea,  which  can  only  be  distin- 
guished from  it  by  the  hrighter  light  re- 
fleeted  from  its  waters.  ICastward,  afler 
ten  miles  of  plain,  the  view  is  bounded  by 
the  Alban  hills,  a  elwsler  ot  \\\v\v  XwAAl 
points  rising  out  of  the  CtmvA^t^fik«  \\^« 
Arran  from  the  sea,  on  l\\o  \Ast^«*^  *^ 
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which,  at  nearly  the  iame  height  with  the 
summit  of  HelvelU-n,  stood  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Latiaris,  the  scene  of  the  common 
worship  of  all  the  |>eople  of  the  Latin  name. 
Immediately  under  this  highest  point  lies 
the  crator-IIke  basin  of  the  Alhun  lake ;  and 
on  its  nourer  rim  might  be  seen  the  trees 
of  the  grove  of  Fcrontin,  where  the  Latins 
held  the  grecit  civil  assemblies  of  their  na- 
tion. Further  to  the  north,  on  the  edge 
of  the  Alban  hills,  looking  towards  Rome, 
was  the  town  and  citadel  of  Tusculum ; 
and  beyond  this,  a  lower  summit,  crowned 
with  the  walls  and  towers  of  Labicum, 
seems  to  connect  the  Alban  hills  with  the 
line  of  the  Apennines  just  at  the  spot 
where  the  citadel  of  PraMieste,  high  up 
on  the  mountain  side,  marks  the  oi)ening 
into  the  country  of  the  Ilerniuians,  and 
into  the  valleys  of  the  streams  that  feed 
the  Liris. 

**  Returning  nearer  to  Rome,  the  low- 
land country  of  the  Campagna  is  broken 
by  long  green  swelling  ridges,  the  ground 
rising  and  falling,  as  in  the  heath  country 
of  Surrey  and  Berkshire.  The  streams 
arc  dull  and  sluggirth,  but  the  hill  sifles 
above  them  constantly  break  away  into 
little  rocky  cliflTs,  where  on  every  ledge  the 
wild  fig  now  strikes  out  its  branches,  and 
tuds  of  broom  are  clustering,  but  which  in 
old  times  formed  the  natural  strength  of 
the  citadels  of  the  numerous  cities  of  La- 
tium.  Except  in  these  narrow  dells,  the 
present  aspect  of  the  comitry  is  all  bare 
and  desolate,  with  no  trees  nor  any  hu- 
man habitation.  But  anciently,  in  the 
time  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome,  it  was 
full  of  indei)endent  cities,  and,  in  its  )K>pu- 
lation  and  the  careful  cultivation  of  its 
little  garden-like  farms,  must  have  re- 
oembled  the  most  flourishing  |>artB  of  Lom- 
bardy  or  the  Netherlands." 

We  haTc  already  adverted  to  the 
difficulty  of  determining  where  fic- 
tion ends  and  real  history  begins  in  the 
early  Roman  annab,  and  the  scanty 
foundation  there  is  in  authentic  records, 
for  any  of  the  early  legends  of  tlieir 
history.  Fully  alive»  however,  to  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  these  remains,  and 
the  influence  they  had  on  the  Roman 
history,  as  well  as  their  importance  as 
evincing  the  lofty  character  of  their 
infant  people,  Dr  Arnold  has  adopted 
the  plan  of  not  rejecting  them  altoge- 
ther, but  giving  them  in  a  simple  nar- 
rative, something  like  the  Bible,  and 
commencing  with  his  ordinary  style 
when  he  arrives  at  events  which  really 
rest  on  historic  ground.  This  is  cer- 
tainly much  better  than  entirely  re- 
jecting them ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  it 
introduces  a  qu^t  style  of  writing,  in 
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recounting  these  early  ercnts,  to  which 
we  can  hardly  reconcile  ourselves, 
after  the  rich  colouring  and  graphic 
hand  of  Livy.  As  an  example  of  the 
way  in  which  he  treats  this  interesting 
but  difficult  part  of  his  subject,  we  give 
his  account  of  the  story  of  Lucretia, 
the  exquisite  episode  with  which  Livy 
terminates  his  first  book  and  namUive 
of  the  kings  of  Rome. 


**  Now  when  they  came  back  to  Rome, 
King    Tarc|uinius  was    at    wjr  with   the 
people  of   Ardea ;   and   as  the   city  was 
strong,  his  army  lay  a  long  while  before  it, 
till  it  should  be  forced  to  yield  through  fa- 
mine.     So  the   Romans  had   leisure  for 
feasting  and  for  diverting  themselves  :  and 
once  Titus  and  Aruns  were  supping  with 
their   brother    Si^xtus,    and   their  cousin 
Tarquinius  of  Collatia  waa  supping  with 
them.      And   they   disputed   about   their 
wives,   whose  wife  of  them  all  was  the 
worthiest  lady.     Then  said  Tarquinius  of 
Collatia,    '  Let  us  go,  and  see  with  ov 
own  eyes  what  our  wives  are  doing,  so 
shall   we  know  which  is  the  worthiest.' 
riH>n  this  they  all  mountol  their  hones, 
and  rode  first  to  Rome ;  and  there  tbey 
found  the  wives  of  Titus,  and  of  Anus, 
and  of  Sextus,  feasting  and  making  merry. 
Then  they  rode  on  to  Collatia,  and  it  wu 
late  in  the  night ;  but  they  found  Lucrctii, 
the  wife  of  Tarquinius  of  Collatia,  nellhrr 
feasting,  nor  yet  sleeping,  but  she  was  Bi- 
ting with  all  her  handmaids  around  her, 
and  all  were  working  at  the  loom.     So 
when  they  saw  this,  they  all  said,  '  Luere- 
tia  is  the  worthiest  lady.'    And  she  enter- 
tained her  husband  and  his  kimmen,  and 
after  that  they  rode  back  to  the  camp  be- 
fore Ardea. 

**  But  a  spirit  of  wicked  pawion  leiied 
upon  Sextus,  and  a  few  dayi  afterwards  bs 
went  alone  to  Collatia,  and  Lucretia  re- 
ceived him  hospitably,  for  he  was  hcrho- 
band*s  kinsman.  At  midnight  be  aroie 
and  went  to  her  chamber,  and  be  said  that 
if  she  yielded  not  to  him  he  would  day 
her  and  one  of  her  slaves  with  her,  sad 
would  say  to  her  husband  that  he  had  ilsiB 
her  in  her  adultery.  So  when  Sextos  had 
accomplished  his  wicked  purpose  he  vnt 
liack  again  to  the  camp. 

*'  Then  Lucretia  sent  in  haste  to  Roatf, 
to  pray  that  her  father  Spurius  Lucrrtini 
would  come  to  her ;  and  she  sent  Co  Ardn 
to  summon  her  husband.  Her  Mks 
l)rought  along  with  him  Publiui  Valeria, 
and  her  husband  brought  with  Mm  LadM 
Junius,  whom  men  called  Bmtna.  Whsi 
they  arrived,  they  asked  eamettly,  *  b  iH 
well  ?'  Then  she  told  them  of  the  widfd 
deed  of  Sextus,  and  she  lald,  *  If  y«  bs 
men,  avenge  it.'     And  tbey  aD  swonle 
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wodd  ftvenge  it.  Then  ibe 
[  am  not  guilty ;  yet  most  I 
e  pmiiBhment  of  this  deed, 
.  think  that  they  may  be  false 
indf  and  live.'  And  she 
rom  her  bosom,  and  stabbed 
leart. 

sight  her  husband  and  her 
loud  ;    but  Lucius  drew  the 

wound,  and  held  it  up,  and 
s  blood  I  swear  that  I  will 

upon  King  Tar(]uinius,  and 
ed  race ;  neither  shall  any 
be  king  in  Rome,  lest  ho  do 
Bdness.'  And  he  gave  the 
losband,  and  to  her  father, 
u  Valerius.  They  marvel- 
och  words  from  him  whom 
lull ;  but  they  swore  also, 
I  up  the  lK>dy  of  Lucictia, 

down  into  the  forum  ;  and 

Behold  the  deeds  of  the 
r  of  Tarf|uinius/  All  the 
iatia  were  moved,  and  the 
arms,  and  they  set  a  guard 
that  none  might  go  out  to 
igs  to  Tarquinius,  and  they 
us  to  Rome.  There,  too,  all 
ime  together,  and  the  crier 
em  to  assemble  before  the 
Celeres,  for  Lucius  held  that 
Laeius  spoke  to  them  of  all 

Tarquinius  and  his  sons,  and 

deed  of  Sextus.  And  the 
r  curie  took  back  from  Tar- 
ivereigu  power,  which  they 
I,  and  they  banished  him  and 

Then  the  younger  men  foU 
\  to  Ardea,  to  win  over  the 
join  them ;  and  the  city  was 
large  of  Spuriua  Lucretius, 
id  Tnllia  fled  in  haste  from 
d  all,  both  men  and  women, 
she  passed,  and  prayed  that 
ler  father's  blood  might  visit 
;eance. 

lile  King  Tarquinius  set  out 
>  Rome  to  put  down  the  tu- 
.ucius  turned  aside  from  the 
night  not  meet  him,  and  came 

and  the  soldiers  joyfully  re- 
did Uiey  drove  out  the  sons 
King  Tarquinius  came  to 
e  gates  were  shut,  and  they 
him  from  the  walls  the  sen- 
>hment  which  had  been  pass- 
im and  his  family.      So  he 

fortune,  and  went  to  live  at 
I  sons  Titus  and  Aruns.  His 
»xtus,  went  to  Gabii,  and  the 
,  remembering  how  ho  had 
m  to  his  father,  slew  him. 
ly  left  the  camp  before  Ardea 
ck  to  Rome.  And  all  men 
I  fi^w  the  good  laws  of  the 


good  King  Servins ;  and  let  us  meet  in  our 
centuries,  according  as  he  directed,  and 
let  us  choose  two  men  year  by  year  to  go- 
vern us,  instead  of  a  king.'  Then  the 
people  met  in  their  centuries  in  the  field 
of  Mors,  and  they  chose  two  men  to  rule 
over  them,  Lucius  Junius,  whom  men  call- 
ed Brutus,  and  Lucius  Tarquinius  of  CoU 
Iatia.*' 

Every  classical  reader  must  perceive 
the  object  which  our  author  had  in 
view.  He  has  in  great  part  translated 
Livy>  and  he  wishes  to  preserve  the 
legend  which  he  has  rendered  immor- 
tal ;  but  he  is  desirousy  at  the  same 
timCf  of  doing  it,  as  he  himself  tells 
usy  in  such  a  manner  that  it  shall  be 
impossible  for  any  reader,  even  the 
most  illiterate,  to  imagine  that  he  is 
recording  a  real  event.  It  may  be 
prejudice,  and  the  force  of  early  asso- 
ciation, but  we  can  hardly  reconcile 
ourselves  to  this  Mosaic  mode  of  writ- 
ing the  history  of  the  most  remote 
events.  Every  author's  style,  to  be 
agreeable,  should  be  natural.  The 
reader  experiences  a  disagreeable  feel- 
ing in  coming  upon  such  quaint  and  per- 
haps affected  passages,  after  being  habi- 
tuated to  the  Jlowing  and  vigorous  style 
of  the  author.  It  would  be  better,  we 
conceive,  to  write  the  whole  in  one 
uniform  manner,  and  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  legendary  and  authen- 
tic parts  by  a  difference  in  the  type,  or 
some  other  equally  obvious  distinction. 
But  this  is  a  trivial  matter,  affecting 
onlv  the  commencement  of  the  work ; 
and  ample  subject  of  meditation  is  sug- 
gested by  many  facts  and  passages  in 
its  later  pages. 

We  have  previously  noticed  the 
decisive  evidence  which  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  and  the  treaty  with  Carthage 
in  the  time  of  Tarqum  afford  of  the 
early  greatness  of  the  Koman  monarchy. 
But  we  were  not  aware,  till  reading 
Arnold— even  Niebuhr  has  not  so  dis- 
tinctly brought  out  the  fact — ^that  at  the 
time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Repub- 
lic, Rome  was  already  a  powerful  mo- 
narchy, whose  sway  extended  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Campagna 
to  the  rocks  of  Terracina ;  and  tnat  it 
was  then  more  powerful  than  it  ever 
was  for  the  first  hundred  and  fiflv  years 
of  the  Commonwealth  1  The  Roman 
kingdom  is  compared  by  Arnold,  under 
the  last  of  the  kings,  to  Judea  under 
Solomon  ;  and  the  fact  of  a  treaty,  re- 
corded in  Polybius,  being  in  that  year 
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condiidod  with  Carlliaget  provn  that  Eiruicam  Ml  upon  Rsma.     Tbs  niult  or 

llicetalG  iiodalrt-ady  acquired  consider-  lh«  v*r  ii,  ioilctd,  m  itnn^ly  dlifulMd 

ation  witli  distant  stntpe.  in  the  jioellcal  ilorj  u  ChuieBsftne'i  In- 

"  B«(UnR  Mide,"  Myi  oor  null.or,  "  Ihc  ""'"""^  "P"'" '" '"  '*""  '""'"''"■  ?T*- 

JI«S.tH«R  lh.r  II  w..  1,1.  ,.8llc,  lo  .1^.  •"*  -'''''•  "'-  "'■""  »"^  •"•  ""  "*  "■"' 
priTe  the  comtiioni  nf  tliclr  Inlcly  nnjiilrpil 
tllllnuhlp.  ainl  to  trnnl  rhrnn  like  iirilijrct* 
I  nf  Ilip  itnlp,  tlii>  pic- 


tory  whlrh  tlie  k\n%n  hai  iron  on  llie  right 
priT.  the  Vcmmon,  or  tlidr  hMj  nr.,„lrH     '""JV'"'  '"^  TiWr  w»  no.  lo..      Rom,. 
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It  far  Imjilonienla  of  Hjiilraltiiro. 
Hut  this  ikiiKlain  ili<l  ilol  UM  Ioorj  the 
KiriiM'nn  )Mwi>r  <t^i  lirohcn  I,;  ■  HTvat  do- 
fmt  fluilaliied  liotDiM  Ariela  ;  for  niter  the 
tall  nf  Home  tin,  eoi,i|iiprciri  allnckeil  !,■- 
lium,  nnil  whllu  licrii'flni  Aririi,  Ihf 
HiiUfl  fure*  of  11,0  Ullii  eitin,  atdeil  hf 
the  firnek*  of  t^iimir,  inirFedei]  In  dc- 
■troving  their  aTm;,  nnd  In  eonflnlnK  their 
■no  nionnn-iix.  ^^^_^  ^^   ^^^^^  ^^^^   ^^^^  ^^  ^^   ^^^^ 

But  mark  tin-  ctfrct  upon  the  rxtcT-  Hilll,  however,  the  llomKiw  did  not  re- 
nal power  nnd  iiiteriinl  liberlici  o(  tlic  cover  Iheir  tvrrtiDTt  nn  the  ri(lit  iixnk  o( 
tialiui),  con  sell  lie  lit  on  t)io  violrtit  IhRt  rlvrr,  anil  the  number  of  tbutr  trlbn, 
cIilIii^'  in  tile  Uovernmcnt  and  ests-  u  han  lieen  ilreidT  notleeil,  *ai  eonw- 
bliRliiiu'iit  of  tliii  Com  moil  wuiiltti,  as  unrtitljr  Icwenoil  l^i  one  third,  bring  re- 
porlrnyitl  in  tlic  uullicntic  pageH  of  'l«''"l  f"""  'I'lrlT  'o  Ivtalj- 
thi)!  lilioral  historian.  "  I'hm  within  ■  ahnrl  lime  aflrr  the  bi- 
niihineiit  oftlie  Inat  klnp.  the  llninan*  loit 

"  In  the  fimt  ynr  of  Iho  commonir.Mllh,  all  ihelr  tertilnrj  on  Ihn  KlniMati  aliio  of 

the  Komana  illll  po'nraii'd  tlip  iliimlnion  the  Tllirr,  ami  all  tliplr  dominion  over  La- 

enjoyrd  lijr  their  hliiK*;  M  the  rlliei  of  Umn.    A  tlilrd  )wo|ile  were  their  Imnedt- 

tke  voaat  of  Ullnm,  ni  we  bare  nlreadf  ale  neiiihl'iHin  nn  (be  north-eiut,  the  Sa- 

■een,were  iuhject  to  Ihein  a«  fur  m  Ter-  l.tnp..     The  eitieii  ofliie  Sablnenrvaebed, 

raeina.      llKAin  Inirr  gear;  tm  nriiiKit  uyii  Vnrrn,  fTom  lleale,  to  the  illatance  of 

ttriainly  ny  haw  miirh  laoKtr,  Ihm  km  half  ■  (Iit  s  jonmey  from  Homo ;  that  la, 

all    l.rr^ame    i»4fpradnft.     Tlih   U   ennily  scninlln^   lo   the   varying  eMlnuile  of  a 

inl*llii{lhle,  if  we  only  lake  Into  ari'ount  lUy'i,  Journey,  either  m-Tenly-flrc  nr  an 

IheloHli,   Ramenfan  alilc  and  abwiuta  hundred  ilnilin,  alniiiKen  or  twelie  mile*." 

klnji,  the  natnral  weakncii  of  an  ntisetlleil  '■  |r  In  eertain,  oIbo,  that  the  first  en- 

goveniiuent,  anil  the  dlalraclioiM  |iviiilni'eil  laTWrn,i>nt  of  Ihe   Homan  territory,  afler 

by    Ihe    kiiiB's    uIUiiiiiIh   to    rerover    hli  m  gTeal  ilintlnntlon  In  the  Etrotcan  war, 

throne.     The   Lnlini  Liny  huve  held,  u  look  )iUrc  towatili  IhRnurih-eaM,  between 

WD  are  told  of  Ihn  Suhlnea  in  thi<  irery  the  liber  and  Ihe  Anio ;  and  here  were  the 

time,  that  their  <h-|ieiidpnl  ulllum-e  niih  |,iiiili  nf  Iho  only  new  trlbpa  that  wer* 

Rome  badlieen  eoiwlnded  wlili  KinR  Tar-  aildnl  tu  Ihe  Roman  n»llon.  fbr  the  >|iiice 

•lulnliu,  and  Dial  aa  lie  wai  kind  no  loDRiT,  nf  mora  than  in<e  hundrei]  nnd  twenty 

ami  *>  hU  aona  h.td  been  driven  ont  with  j„n  Bllep  the  eatalillnhmenl  of  the  roni- 

Rnme  were  become  null  and  v..id      lint  n„c|,  was  tiir  distwlrous  rffi-ct^  of  itie 

iliapomlhlealan,  irthe  chronidiN^yof  Iho  revotiilinn  which  fipt-llyd  'rnnpiinliiK 

rommnn  ilory  of  thpw  timen  ran  ho  at  all  Siii«tI.i«.  TTPn  tliouijh  i.ripinatin;;.  H" 

de|«nded  on,  that  Ihe   l.nlln  .lliea  owed  ^,,  „,^,.  ,,^1]^,,^  the  stfifv  "f  Lucr.-tiji,  ill 

thrir  Imlependenee  to  the  Hlm«an  eon-  „  i,,.,-,,,,,,,  p^ino  on  hispart,  on  tlie  ui- 

nuertofHome       For  that  w«r    wlil.-b  ha.  (p,„„l  |,„„(.r  nnd  territ.irini  po-soi-sioiis 

been  RW.n  ,ii  ,la  ,,oell<:al  »emn,i  a.  the  „f  n,,^',^      L.;t  us  next  e.i.piire  whc 

^r of ^m^';"; '^;«" cVh;  ^''^ "'*■  *"<='"' <^"'"''"'"' "f  >'"=  y""*'^ 

Mion,  aonlhward  of  Ktrl.ria.  In  Ihe  «f,  ".''^  ■P'i"'""-'*  ''>  t'""  ':lutl>g-^  ""'1  "[« 

frunt  of  whom  Uy  the  Roman..     In  thi  1'!"  '■■'=""'  ''"'V"^  K'n^e  fruit*  from  tlio 

.ery  neat  year  after  the  ei,«l,lnn  of  lh«  vmUnt    chnnRC   nf    tlie    GnTernment 

kina,  aimnllnii  In  Ihe  eomnon  ulnry,  and  *''"^''  "'*)'  *^«"  'l""l'"«»  ^'^  '"  «" 

tvriada/jmt  Mma  ffnie  wjlhin  the  perlnl  P''^'- 
w/ti   wUck   wm  am  now  nneeriied,  tlw         "  Tha  mott  \i 
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nolii,  *'  in  the  hiilory  of  the  first  yc.irs  of     appeal,  was  iibsoiute  over  life  und  dcntli. 

As  for  any  legislative  power,  In  this  [»eriod 


the  commonwealth  is  the  tracing,  if  pos 
Bible,  tho  gradual  depression  of  the  com- 
mon* to  that  eitremo  point  of  misery 
which  led  (o  tho  institution  of  the  tribune- 
rtiip.  We  hare  seen  that  immediately 
after  the  espultion  of  the  king,  the  com> 
moDs  shared  in  the  advantages  of  the  re- 
volution ;  but  within  a  few  yean  we  And 
them  BO  oppresBed  and  powerless,  that 
their  atmoBt  hopes  aspired,  not  to  the  as- 
sertion of  political  equality  with  the  bur- 
ghers, but  merely  to  the  obtaining  prutco- 
tion  from  personal  injuries. 

*'  The  specifiu  character  of  their  de- 
gradation ia  stated  to  have  been  this  ;  that 
there  prevailed  among  them  severe  dis- 
tress, amounting  in  many  coses  to  actual 
ruin  ;  that  to  relievo  themselves  from  their 
poverty,  they  wero  in  the  habit  of  borrow- 
ing money  of  the  burghers ;  that  the  dis- 
treas  continuing,  they  bcc.anio  gi>neralty 
insolvent ;  and  that  As  the  law  of  doblor 
and  creditor  waa  exceedingly  stcvere,  tlM7 
Irecune  liable  in  their  persons  to  iho 
crntrlty  of  the  burghers,  were  treated  by 
them  aa  slaves,  confmed  as  such  in  their 
workhouses,  kept  to  taskwork,  and  often 
beaten  at  the  discretion  of  their  task- 
maaleri." 

Varioui  were  the  miitcries  to  which 
the  commons  were  reduced  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution,  and  inexor- 
able the  rigour  with  which  the  nobles 
pressed  the  advantage  they  had  gained 
by  the  abolition  of  the  kingly  form  of 
goTernment.  Tlic  civil  convulsions 
and  general  distress,  Dr  Arnold  tells  us, 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  an 
exclusive  oppressive  aristocracy,  inter- 
rupted occasionally  by  the  legalised 
despotism  of  a  single  individual. 

**  Thus  the  monarchy  was  exchanged 
for  an  exclusive  uristncracy,  in  which  tho 
burghers  or  patricians  possessed  the  whole 
dominion  of  the  state.     Tor  mixed  as  was 
the  influence  in  the  assembly  of  the  cen- 
turies, and  although  tho  burghers  through 
their  cUcntfl  exercised  no  small   control 
over  it,  still  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
intrust  it  with  much  power.     In  the  elec- 
tloo  of  eouBuls,  the  centuries  could  only 
chooee  out  of  a  number  of  patrician  or 
burgher  eandidatcBS  and  even  after  this 
election  it  remained  for  the  Irarghers  in 
their  great  eouneil  in  the  curia  to  ratify 
it  or  to  annul  it,  by  conferring  upon,  or 
refusing    to  the   persons   so  elected  the 
'  Inperium  }*  in  other  words,  that  sove- 
reign power  which  Wlonged  to  the  con- 
ints  OS  the  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
which,  except  so  far   as   it  was  limited 
within  the  walls  of  tho  city,  and  a  clrvlc  of 
one  ioQe  -  wHboai  them,  by  tbo  right  of 


of  tho  commonwealth,  the  consuls  were 
their  own  law.  No  doubt  the  burghers 
had  their  cuotoins,  which  in  all  great  points 
the  consuls  would  duly  observe,  because, 
otherwise  on  tho  expiration  of  their  office 
they  would  bo  liable  to  arraignment  before 
the  curiop,  and  to  such  punishment  as  that 
sovereign  assembly  might  please  lo  inflict ; 
but  tho  commons  had  no  such  i<ecurity, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  consul's  judg- 
ments was  the  piirtiiular  grievance  which 
afterwards  led  to  the  format  ion  of  the 
co<Ie  of  the  twelvo  tablos. 

*•  We  arc  told,  however,  that  within 
ten  years  of  the  first  institution  of  the 
I'onsuls,  the  hnrf}hr.r$  found  it  necefsarp 
to  create  a  sini/le  mngigtrufe  with  power§ 
still  moie  ahsttluto,  who  was  to  exercise 
the  full  sovereignty  of  a  king,  and  ertn 
uithoHt  that  siiiijU  chcik  to  whirh  the 
hinyn  of  limne  had  hvrn  nthjirfed  The 
IVIaMcr  of  the  people,  that  is,  of  the 
burghers,  or,  as  he  was  otherwise  called, 
the  Dictator,  was  appointed,  it  is  true,  for 
six  months  only  ;  and  therefore  liable,  like 
tho  consuls,  to  ho  arraigned,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  oflice,  for  any  actA  of  lyran« 
ny  which  he  might  have  commilted  during 
its  continuance.  Dut  whilst  ho  retained 
his  olhce  he  was  as  abflolute  without  the 
walls  of  the  city  as  the  consuls  were 
within  them  ;  neither  commoners  nor 
burghers  had  any  right  of  appeal  from  his 
sentence,  although  the  latter  had  enjoyed 
Ihiit  protection  in  the  times  of  the  mo- 
narchy." 

At  length  the  misery  of  the  people, 
flowing  from  the  revolution,  became 
so  excessive  tliat  they  could  endure  it 
no  longer,  and  they  took  the  resolution 
to  separate  altogether  from  their  op- 
pressors, and  retire  lo  the  sacred  hill 
to  found  a  now  Commonwealth. 

"  Fifteen  years  after  the  expulsion  of 
Tanjuinius,  the  commons,  driven  to  de- 
spair by  their  distress,  and  exposed  with- 
out protection  to  the  capricious  cruelty  of 
the  burghers,  resolved  to  enduro  their 
degraded  stato  no  longer.  The  particu- 
lars of  this  second  rovolution  aro  as  un- 
certain as  those  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
monarchy  ;  but  thus  much  is  certain,  and 
is  remarkable,  that  tbo  commons  sought 
safety,  not  victory ;  they  desired  to  escape 
from  Rome,  not  to  govern  it.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  commons  who  were  left  in 
Home  gathered  together  on  the  Avcntine, 
the  ipiorter  appropriated  to  their  order, 
and  occupied  the  hill  aa  a  fortress  ;  but  it 
is  universally  agreed  tlvat  Vhe  ii\o«\.  <£^v- 
ci'ent  part  of  their  body,  w\\o  yjct*  «A.W\«X 
time  in  tho  field  as  Bo\<^eTa,  d«wtV«^  V\v«\t 
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generalf ,  and  marched  off  to  a  hill  beyond 
the  Anio ;  that  is,  to  a  ipot  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Agar  Romanos,  the  proper 
territory  of  the  burghers,  but  within  the 
district  which  Imd  I>ccn  assigned  to  one  of 
the  newly  created  tribes  of  the  commons, 
the  Crustuminian.      Here  they  established 
themselves,  and   here   they  proposed  to 
found  a  new  city  of  their  own,  to  which 
they  would  have  gathered  their  families, 
and  the  rest  of  their  order  who  were  left 
behind  in  Rome,  and  have  given  up  their 
old  city   to   its   original  possessors,    the 
burghers    and    their    clients.       But    the 
burghers  were  as    unwilling  to  lose  the 
■ervices  of  the  commons,  as  the   Egyp- 
tians in  the  like  case  to  let  the  Israelites 
go,  and  they  endeavoured  by  every  means 
to  persuade  them   to  return.      To  show 
how  little  the  commons  thought  of  gaining 
political  power,  we  have  only   to  notice 
their  demands.     They  required  a  general 
cancelling  of  the  obligations  of  insolvent 
debtors,   and   the   release   of  all   those, 
whose  persons,  in  default  of  payment,  had 
been  assigned  over  to  the  power  of  their 
creditors  ;    and   further  they  insisted  on 
having  two  of  their  own  body  acknow- 
ledged by  the  burghers  as  their  protectors  ; 
and  to  make  this  protection  effectual,  the 
persons  of  those  who  afforded  it  were  to 
be  as  inviolable  as  those  of  the  heralds, 
the  sacred  messengers  of  the  gods  ;  who- 
soever harmed  them  was  to  be  held  ac- 
cursed, and  might  be  slain  by  any  one 
with    impunity.        To    these   terms    the 
burghers   agreed ;   a  solemn  treaty    was 
concluded   between   them   and  the  com- 
mons, as  between  two  distinct  nations ; 
and  the  burghers  swore  for  themselves, 
and  for  their  posterity,  that  they  would 
hold  inviolable  the  persons  of  two  officers, 
to  l>e  chosen  by  the  centuries  on  the  field 
of  Mars,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
extend  full  protection  to  any  commoner 
against  a  sentence  of  the  consul ;  that  is 
to  say,  who  might  rescue  any  debtor  from 
the  power  of  his  creditor,  if  they  con- 
ceived it  to  be  capriciously  or  cruelly  ex- 
erted.    The  two  officers  thus  chosen  re- 
tained the  name  which  the  chief  officers 
of  the  commons  had  borne  before, — they 
were  called  Tribuni,  or  tribe  masters  ;  but 
instead  of  being  merely  the  officers  of  one 
particular  tribe,  and  exercising  an  autho- 
rity only  over  the  members  of  their  own 
order,  they  were  named  tribunes  of  the 
commons  at  large,  and  their  power,   as 
protectors   in   stopping   any   exercise   of 
oppression  towards  their  own  body,  ex- 
tended   over    the  burghers,   and  was  by 
them  solemnly  acknowledged.     The  nmn- 
ber  of  the  Iribunes  was  probably  soggeit- 
0d hjr  thMt  of  the  oonaala;  then  were  to 
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be  two  chief  officers  of  the  commons  as 
there  were  of  the  burghers." 

Thus,  all  that  the  Roman  populace 
gained  by  tlie  revolution  which  over- 
turned the  kingly  power,  was  such  a  di- 
minution of  territory  and  external  im- 
portance as  it  required  them  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  to  recover, 
and  such  an  oppressive  form  of  aristo- 
cratic Government  as  compelled  them 
to  take  refuge  under  a  dictator,  and  led 
to  such  a  degree  of  misery  as^  eighteen 
years  after  the  convulsion,  made  them 
ready  to  quit  their  coimtry  and  homes, 
and  become  exiles  from  their  native 
land! 

At  the  close  of  the  tln'rd  century  of 
Rome,  and  fifty  years  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Tarquins,  Arnold  gives  the 
following  picture  of  the  external  con- 
dition of  trie  Republic : — 


**  At  the  close  of  the  third  century  of 
Rome,    the  warfare   which    the    Romans 
had  to  maintain  against  the  Opican  na- 
tions was  generally  defensive ;    that  the 
.^uians  and  Volscians  had  advanced  from 
the  line  of  the  Apennines  and  established 
themselves  on  the  Alban  hills,  in  the  heart 
of  Latium  ;  that  of  the  thirty  Latin  states 
which  had  formed  the  league  with  Rome 
in    the    year   261,   thirteen  were    now 
either  destroyed,  or  were  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Opicana ;  that  on  the  Alban 
hills  themselves  Tusculum  alone  remained 
independent ;  and  that  there  was  no  other 
friendly  city  to  obstruct  the  irruptions  of 
the   enemy  into  the   territory  of  Rome. 
Accordingly,  that  territory  was  plundered 
year  after  year,  and  whatever  defeats  the 
plunderers  may  at  times  have  sustained, 
yet  they  were  never  deterred  from  re- 
newing a  contest  which  they  found  in  the 
main  profitable  and  glorious.     So  greatly 
had  the  power  and  dominion  of  Rome  fatten 
since  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy.** 

It  was  by  slow  degrees,  and  in  along 
series  of  contests,  continued  without 
intermission  for  two  hundred  years, 
that  the  commons  recovered  the  liber- 
ties they  had  lost  from  the  consequences 
of  tliis  triumph  in  this  first  convulsion ; 
so  true  it  is,  m  all  ages,  that  the  people 
are  not  only  never  permanent  ^ners, 
but  in  the  end  the  greatest  losers  by 
the  revolution  in  which  they  had  been 
most  completely  victorious. 

The  next  great  social  convulsion  of 
Rome  was  that  consequent  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Decemvirs.  The 
success  of  that  revolution  operated  in 
the  end  grievously  to  the  prejudice  of 
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the  commonSa  and  retarded,  by  half  a  coniul  HonUius  proposed  ond  carried  a 

oeotory,  the  advance  of  real  freedom,  law  which  declared  that,  whoever  harmed 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Decemvirs  any  tribune  of  the  commons,  any  aedile, 

were  elected  to  re- model  the  laws  of  any  judge   or   any  decemvir,  should    be 

the  Commonwealth ;  that  they  shame-  outlawed  and   accursed ;   that  any   man 

fiilly  abused  their  trust,  and  constituted  ™>8bt  slay  him,  and  that  all  his  property 

themselves   tyrants  without  control ;  »»bould  be  confiscated  to  the  temple  of 

and  that  they  were  at  last  overthrown  C*'*^-     Another  law  was  paased  by  M. 

by  tlie  general  and  uncontrollable  indig.  Duilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  carrjing  the 

nation  excited  by  the  injustice  of  Ap.  P<^n^tic8  of  the  Valerian  law  to  a  greater 

pius  to  the  daughter  of  Virginius.     A  ^^'«*»'  *8^"»^  *"y  magistrate  who  should 

juster  cause  for   resistance;   a   fairer  e»t»iernegect  to  have  new  magistrates  ap- 

ground  for  the  overthrow  of  existing  I^>"  ^^  '\'*'l        ^i    !  ^^^'^k'Jv!! 
'^  ^.      ..             1 J       ^  u     •        •     J      '^  should  create  them  without  giving  the  right 
authority,  could  not  be  imagined;    it  of  appeal  from  Uieir  sentenl  Whosoever 
was   accordingly  successful,   and  the  ^.^jjj;^  ^.^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  provisions  was  to 
immediate  effect  of  the  popular  triumph  y^  ^^^^^  ^,.^^  ^  ^  p„l,U^  ^^^^^ 
was  a  yery  great  accession  of  political        ..  Finally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  do- 
power  to  the  commons.  Arnold  tells  us^  crees  of  the  senate  from  being  tampered 
"  The  revolution   did   not  stop  here*  with  by  the  patricians,  Iloratius  and  Va- 
Other  and  deeper  changes  were  effected  ;  lerius  began  the  practice  of  having  them 
but  they  lasted  so  short  a  time,  that  their  carried   to  the  temple  of  Ceres  on  the 
memory  has  almost  vanished  out  of  the  Aventine,  and  there  laid  up  under  the  care 
records  of  history.     The  assembly  of  the  of  the  sediles  of  the  commons. 
tril)OS  hod  been  put  on  a  level  with  that  of         "  This  complete  revolution  was  con- 
the  centuries,  and  the  same  principle  was  ducted  chiefly,  as  far  as  appears,  by  tho 
followed   out    in   the    equal    division   of  two  consuls,  and  by  M.  Duilius.     Of  the 
all  the  magistracies  of  the  state  between  latter  we  should  wish  to  have  some  further 
the   patricians   and  tho  commons.     Two  knowledge  ;  it  is  an  unsatisfactory  history, 
supreme   magistrates,   invested   with  tho  in  which  we  can  only  judge  of  the  man 
highest  judicial  power,  and  discharging  also  from  his  public  measures,  instead  of  being 
Ihoae  important  duties  which  were  after-  enabled   to   form   some   estimate  of  the 
wards  performed  by  the  censors,  were  to  merit  of  his  measures  from  our  acquaint- 
be  chosen  every  year,  one  from  the  patri-  ance  with  the  character  of  the  man.     But 
ciaDS,  and  the  other  from  the  commons,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  new  constitution 
Ten  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  or  decemviri,  attempted  to  obtain  objects  for  which  the 
chosen  five  from  the  patricians  and  Ave  time  was  not  yet  come,  which  were  ro- 
from  the  commons,  were  to  command  the  garded  rather  as  the  triumph  of  a  party, 
armies  in  war,  and   to  watch  over  the  than  as  called  for  by  tho  wants  and  feelings 
rights  of  the  patricians ;  while  ten  tribunes  of  the  nation  ;  and  therefore  the  Roman 
of  the  commons,  also  chosen  in  equal  pro-  conRlitutiun  of  806  was  as  short-lived  as 
portions  from  both  orders,  were  to  watch  Simon  de  Montfort*s  provisions  of  Oxford, 
over  the  liberties  of  the  commons.     And  or  as  some  of  the  strongest  measures  of 
as  patricians  were  thus  admitted  to  the  old  the  Long  Parliament.    An  advantage  pur* 
tribunesliip,  so  the  assemblies  of  the  tribes  sued  too  for  in  politics,  as  well  as  in  war, 
were  henceforth,  like  those  of  the  ceutu-  is  apt  to  end  in  a  repulse.'* 
rles,  to  be  held  under  the  sanctions  of  . .  .•        i    .        t      f 
augury,  and  nothing  could  be  delcrmined         ^^^\  «  continued  Struggle  of  seven 
in  them  If  the  auspices  were  unfavourable,  y^a".  however    this  democratic  con- 
Thna  the  two  orders  were  to  be  made  fully  stitution  yielded  to  the  reaction  m  fa- 
equal  to  one  another ;  but  at  the  same  time  vour  of  the  old  institutions  of  the  state, 
they  were  to  be  kept  perpetually  dUtinct ;  and  the  experienced  evils  of  the  new,— 
for  at  this  very  moment  the  whole  twelve  and  another  constitution  was  the  rc« 
tAblcsofthekiws  of  the  decemvirs  received  suit  of  the  struggle    which    restored 
the  solemn  sanction  of  the  people,  although,  matters  to  tlie  same  situation  in  which 
u  we  have  seen,  there  was  a  law  in  one  of  they  had  been  before  the  overthrow  of 
the  last  tables  which  dechired  the  mar-  the  Decemvirs ;  with  the  addition  of  a 
riige  of  a  patrician  with  a  plebeian  to  be  most    important  officer — the    Censor, 
uolawful.  endowed  with  almost  despotic  power— 
"  There  being  thus  an  end  of  all  exclu-  to  the  patrician  faction.     This  decided 
sivo  magutracies,   whether  patrician   or  reaction   is    thus   described,   and    the 
plebeian ;  and  all  magistrates  being  now  inferences    deducible    from     it    fairly 
recognised  as  octing  in  the  name  of  the  stated  by  Dr  Arnold, 
whole  people,  the  persons  of  all  were  to 
bs  regarded  a*  eqwUljr  sacred.     Thug  the        *'  In  the  following  ^-Qar  wa  m««\.  to  ^n 
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first  time  with  tho  namo  of  a  now  {MitrU 
ciau  inagiitracy,  tho  oeiiKorRhip  ;  ami  Nio* 
biihr  Haw  clearly  tliut  tlie  creatifiii  of  this 
oHu'u  was  ooniieutcd  with  (ho  aiipoiiituioiit 
ortrihuiiort  of  tho  HoMierH  :  ami  that  lioth 
boloiiK  to  what  may  he  callud  tho  constitu- 
tion of  tho  year  iW'l. 

**  This  constitution  rocogniscil  two 
poinls ;  a  sort  of  continuation  of  tho  prin- 
ciple of  tho  (loccuiv irate,  inaAniueh  as  tho 
supremo  ^ovorimient  was  a;;a{n,  to  speak 
in  moileni  laiif^uago,  put  in  commission, 
and  tho  kingly  puwors,  formerly  uniteil  In 
tho  consuls  or  prictors,  were  now  to  be 
divided  hotwoen  tho  censors  and  tribunes 
of  tho  soldiers ;   and   secondly,    the  eligi- 


"  The  eiplanatlon  if  simple,  and  it  is 
one  of  tho  moat  valuable  lessons  of  history. 
Tho  commons  obtained  those  reforms 
which  they  desired,  and  they  desired  such 
only  as  their  utatc  was  ri|>e  for.  They 
had  withdrawn  in  times  past  to  the  tiered 
Hill,  but  it  was  to  escape  from  intolerable 
personal  oppression ;  they  had  recently 
occupied  tho  Aventine  iu  arms,  but  it  was 
to  get  rid  of  a  tyroimy  which  endangered 
tho  honour  of  their  wives  and  daughters, 
and  to  recover  the  protection  of  their 
tribunes  ;  they  had  more  lately  litill  retired 
to  the  Juniculum,  but  it  wad  to  remove  an 
insulting  distinction  which  embittered  the 
relations  of  private  life,  and  imposed  on 


bility  of  tho  commons  to  share  in  some  of     their  grandchildren,  in  many  instances,  the 


tho  powers  thus  divided.  Rut  the  parti- 
tion, even  in  theory,  was  far  from  eijual : 
the  two  censors,  who  were  to  hold  their 
olTlco  for  five  vears,  were  not  onlv  chosen 
from  the  patricians,  but,  ns  Niebuhr 
thinks,  by  them,  that  is,  by  (he  assembly 
of  thocurite  ;  tho  two  ipiwstors,  who  judged 
in  cases  of  blood,  were  also  chosen  from  the 
patricians,  although  by  the  centuries.  Thus 
the  ci\il  jiower  of  the  obi  praetors  wa«<  in 
its  most  important  points  still  exercised 
exclusively  by  tho  patricians  ;  and  even 
their  military  power,  which  was  profess- 
edly to  be  oj)en  to  both  onlers,  was  not 
transmitted  to  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers, 
without  some  diminution  of  its  m;ijesty. 
The  new  tribunesliip  was  not  an  exact 
iuKige  tif  the  kin;;ly  soverei.:nty ;  it  was 
not  a  eurule  otfue,  ami  therefore  no  tri- 
bune e\er  cnjoyeil  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph, in  which  tlie  coiuiueriu','  general, 
ascenilini;  to  the  ('.n)itol  to  s.icrilice  to  the 
guardian  K'^'I.-*  of  Home,  wii«  wi>nt  to  be 
arra}c<l  in  nil  tho  iii'.piiiiu  of  ro).dly. 

'•  Hut  even  the  .small  slinre  td'  power 
thus  granted  In  theory  to  the  ormimons, 
was  in  practice  withheld  from  them. 
Whether  from  the  inrluence  of  the  pa- 
tricians in  the  centuries,  or  by  relijiious 
pretcuces  ur^'ed  by  the  an.iurs,  or  by  the 
cnurmous  and  arbitrary  power  id*  rofusini; 
votes  which  the  olli.-er  presiiling  at  the 
comitia  was  wont  to  e\er*  ise,  the  c(jlli'gc 
of  the  trilmnes  was  for  Uiun}  )ear8  fdled 
by  the  patricians  alone.  An«I,  while  the 
cen>ursliip  wa.-  to  be  a  fixed  in!>titiilion, 
the  tribunes  of  the  ^oMicrs  were  to  be  re- 
plak'oil  whenever  it  ini,::lil  appear  needful 
by  twii  consuls  ;  aii<l  to  the  cJiii-iuNhip  no 
plebi-ian  was  so  murh  jjs  h  nally  eliiiible 
Thus  the  vii'torv  of  the  aris:ocrac\  mav 
»4»em  to  have  U-en  complete,  anil  we  may 
wonder  hi»\N  thr  eominon».  after  having  car- 
ried si>  trinmphantl>  the  law  of  <  unuleius, 
shoubl  have  allow cil  the  polhical  rights  as- 
sertdl  for  them  Lv  his  cnlleak'ue-*,  to  have 
Won  so  p:irtially  romedrd  in  llie«iry,   and 

praclict;  to  be  »o  totally  withheld. 


inconveniences,  if  not  the  reproach  of  ille- 
gitimacy. These  were  all  objects  of  uni- 
versal and  personal  interest ;  and  these 
the  commons  were  resolved  not  to  relin- 
(]ulsh.  Hut  the  possible  admission  of  a 
few  distinguished  members  of  their  botly 
to  the  highest  offices  of  stale  concerned 
the  mass  of  the  commons  but  little.  They 
had  thoir  own  tribunes  for  their  personal 
protection  ;  but  eurule  magistracies,  snd 
the  government  of  the  commonwealth, 
seemed  to  lielong  to  the  patricians,  or  at 
least  might  be  left  in  their  hands  without 
any  great  sacrifice.  So  it  is  that  all  thiiu^ 
come  best  in  their  season  ;  that  ifolltlcal 
power  is  then  most  happily  exercised  by  a 
people,  when  it  has  not  been  given  to  them 
prcmatmvly,  that  is,  liefore,  in  the  natural 
prOj^ress  of  things,  they  feel  the  want  of  it. 
Security  for  ]>erson  and  properly  enables 
n  nation  to  grow  without  interruption :  in 
contending  for  this  a  people's  sense  of  law 
and  right  is  wliolesomely  exercised  ;  mean* 
time  n-dional  prosperity  increase]^,  and 
brin;;s  with  it  an  increase  of  intelligence, 
till  other  and  more  necessary  want^  Wing 
satislled,  men  awaken  to  the  highest  earth* 
ly  desire  of  the  ripened  mind,  the  desirv 
of  taking  an  active  share  in  the  great  work 
of  government.  The  Roman  commoni 
abandoned  the  highest  magistrarles  to  the 
patricians  for  a  period  of  many  yean ;  bat 
they  continued  to  increase  in  prosperity 
ami  in  influence  :  and  what  the  fathers  hsJ 
wisel\  viidded,  their  sons  in  the  fulness  of 
time  ncipiired.  So  the  Knglish  Honsi*  of 
ConmtoHS,  In  the  reign  of  Kdward  FlI'i 
di>c1ined  to  Interfere  in  (juestions  of  {leaef 
and  war,  as  being  too  high  fur  ihcin  t<i 
compass  ;  but  they  would  not  allow  the 
crown  to  take  their  money  without  their 
own  consent ;  and  sn  the  nation  grew, 
and  the  inlluence  of  the  IIou^c  of  Com- 
mons crew  along  with  it,  till  that  houff 
has  lK>come  tlie  great  and  preilomlnanC 
power  in  tlie  llritish  eoiiatttutlon. 

**  If  tliis  \iew  be   correct,  Trebonhrt 
Judged  far  more  wisely  tlmn  M.  DoiUuf ; 
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tad  tbt  •bapdoiuDftDl  of  half  the  plebeian 
trilNiBMhip  to  tha  patrivuMnit  in  DrJur  to 
obCaio  for  tbo  pleboiant  an  equal  tharo  in 
tha  liigbar  nagi^traciM,  would  have  been 
u  really  iigurioiu  to  the  cunimoiia  at  it 
wu  imwuk-omc  to  llie  pride  of  tUo  ariato- 
cnc)-.  It  was  reftigniiig  a  woupou  with 
whii'h  t]iey  were  familiar,  for  oue  which 
they  koew  not  how  to  wield.  The  tri- 
buoethip  was  the  footer- iiune  of  Uun^uu 
lilierty,  and  without  itd  care  that  liberty 
never  would  have  gruwn  to  maturity, 
Mbut  eviU  it  afterwards  wrought,  whou 
the  public  freedom  waa  fully  ripened,  arose 
from  that  great  defect  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, its  conferring  such  exiravngant 
powers  on  all  its  officers.  It  proposed  to 
cheek  one  tyranny  by  another  ;  instead  of 
so  limiting  the  ]irerogativcs  of  every  ma- 
jiistrate  and  order  in  the  stale,  whether 
Mistocraticat  or  popular,  as  to  eiclude 
tyranuy  from  all." 

Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  <anv 
other  extracts,  how  interesting  sucvit 
ihev  may  be.  Thoie  already  made 
wilf  sufficiently  indicate  the  charnctLT 
of  the  work.'  It  is  clear  that  I)r  Ar- 
nold, in  addition  to  hl»  well-known 
classical  and  critical  ac(|inremcnts,  pos- 
ie«s«*i  a  discriminating  judgment,  a  re- 
flecting philosopliic  turn  of  mind,  and 
the  power  of  graphic  interesting  di\scrip- 
tii^n.  These  are  valuable  {pialities  to 
any  historian :  tlicy  arc  indi>pensnML* 
tu  the  annalist  of  liomej  and  promise 
to  render  his  work,  if  continued  in  tiic 
»ame  spirit,  the  best  bisitory  of  that 
wonderful  state  in  tlie  Knglisli,  jierliups 
in  anv  randern,  lannu:i<:<'.  We  con- 
gratiilate  iiim  upon  the  auspicious 
coniuiencement  of  his  labours ;  we 
cordiallv  wish  bim  success,  and  shall 
follow  him,  with  no  ordinary  interest, 
through  the  remainder  of  bis  vast  sub- 
ject, interesting  to  the  student  of  an- 
cient events,  and  the  observer  of  con- 
tempi>rary  transactions. 

There  are  two  points  which  we 
would  earnestly  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  this  beamed  author, 
as  essential  to  the  success  of  his  work 
as  a  popular  or  durable  lustnry. 

The  first  is,  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  in  the  ttJ-t,  all  discussions 
concerning  qtitMionts  luxatus,  or  «lis- 
puted  points,  and  give  tiie  conclusions 
:it  which  he  arrives  in  distinct  ])ropo- 
sitions,  without  anv  of  the  critical  or 
antinuariun  reasoning  on  which  they 
are  iuunded.  These  last,  indeed,  arc 
of  inestimable  importance  to  the  learned 
or  the  thoughtful.  But  how  few  arc 
they,  compared  to  the  mass  of  readers  I 
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and  how  incapablo  of  giving  to  any 
historical  work  any  ox  tensive  celebri- 
ty !  They  should  he  given,  but  in 
nottif  so  as  not,  to  oidiiuiry  readers, 
to  interrupt  the  intercut  of  t)ie  nar- 
rative, or  break  the  continuity  of 
thought. 

Tlie  second  is,  to  exert  Iiimself  to 
the  utmost,  and,  nn  every  occasion 
which  presents  itself,  to  paint,  with 
graphic  fire,  the  events,  or  pettple,  or 
scenes  which  occur  in  tiie  course  of 
his  narrative,  and  to  give  all  tiie  inter- 
est in  his  power  to  the  description  of 
battles,  sieg(>s,  incident*:,  e|)isodes,  or 
sp(>eches,  which  present  themselves. 
More  even  than  accuracy  of  detail,  or 
any  otlier  more  s(did  4ualitie>,  tliese 
fa^'Cinating  graces  determine,  with  fu- 
ture ages,  tlie  celebrity  and  permanent 
intere>t  (»f  an  historical  work.  What 
is  the  charm  which  attracts  all  ages, 
and  will  do  so  to  the  end  of  t)ie  world, 
to  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand, 
the  vouth  of  (/vriis,  the  early  annals 
of  Home,  the  Catiline  conspiracy,  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  the  exploit^of  Alex- 
ander, the  Latin  com^uest  of  Constan- 
tinople, the  mi>l<Ttunes  of  Mary,  the 
death  of  Charles  I.  ?  The  ebxiuent 
fictions  and  graphic  powers  of  \eiio- 
phon  and  Livy,  of  Sallust  ami  Tacitus, 
of  Quintu.9  Curtius  and  Gibbon,  of 
Robertson  and  Hume.  In  vain  does 
criticism  assail,  and  superior  learning 
disprove,  and  subset pient  discoveries 
overturn  their  enchanting  narratives ; 
in  vain  dues  the  intellect  of  the  learned 
few  become  scejJtical  as  to  the  tacts 
they  relate.  The  imagination  is  kindled, 
tlie  heart  is  overcome,  and  the  works 
remain,  not  onlv  immortal  in  eelebritv, 
but  und«'ca\ing  in  influence  through 
every  succeedmi;  ai;e.  Whv  should 
not  history,  in  modern  as  in  ancient 
times,  unite  the  interest  of  the  r<miance 
to  the  accuracy  of  the  annalist?  Why 
should  not  real  events  enchain  the 
mind  with  the  graces  and  tlie  colours 
of  poetry?  Tii.it  Dr  Arnold  is  learn- 
ed, all  wiio  have  studied  his  admirable 
edition  of  Thucvdides  know ;  that  he 
can  paint  with  force  and  interest,  none 
who  read  the  vuhime  before  us  can 
doubt.  Whv,  then,  should  not  the 
latter  (jualities  throw  their  brilliant 
hues  over  the  accurate  drawing  of  the 
former  ? 

We  have  already  said  that  we  find 
no  fault  with  Dr  Arnold  ou  aecviWUV.  <.^^ 
his  politics;  nay,  that  \sc  NA\wvi  \\\* 
work  the  more,  because,  ^\n\v\^,  «ka  Sx 
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promises  to  do.  In  the  main,  a  faitlirul 
account  of  the  facts  of  Roman  history, 
it  cannot  fail  to  furnish,  from  a  source 
the  least  suspicious,  a  host  of  facts 
decisive  in  favour  of  Conservative 
principles.  By  Conservative  principles 
we  do  not  mean  attachment  to  despo- 
tic power,  or  aversion  to  genuine  free- 
dom :  on  the  contrary,  we  mean  the 
utmost  abhorrence  of  the  former,  and 
the  strongest  attachment  to  the  latter. 
We  mean  an  attachment  to  that  form 
of  government,  and  that  balance  of 
power,  which  alone  can  render  these 
blessings  permanent,  —  wliich  render 
property  the  ruling,  and  numbers  only 
the  controlling  power, — which  give 
to  weight  of  possession  and  intellect 
the  direction  of  affairs,  and  entrust  to 
the  ardent  feelings  of  the  multitude 
the  duty  only  of  preventing  their  ex- 
cesses, or  exposing  their  corruption. 
Without  the  former,  the  rule  of  the 
people  degenerates,  in  a  few  years,  in 
every  instance  recorded  in  history,  into 
licentious  excess,  and  absolute  tyran- 
ny ;  without  the  latter,  the  ambition 
or  selfishness  of  the  aristocracy  per- 
verts to  their  own  private  purposes  the 
domain  of  the  state.  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  appear,  it  is  strictly  and  literally 
true,  that  the  general  inclination  of  ab- 
stract students,  remote  from  a  practi- 
cal intercourse  witli  mankind,  to  re- 
publican principles,  is  a  decisive  proof 
of  the  experienced  necessity  for  Con- 
servative policy  that  has  always  been 


felt  in  the  actual  administnition  of  aC 
fairs.  Recluse  or  ipeculative  men  be- 
come attached  to  liberal  ideas,  because 
they  see  them  constantly  put  forth,  in 
glowing  and  generous  language,  by  the 
popular  orators  and  writers  in  eveir 
age :  they  associate  oppression  with 
the  government  of  a  single  ruler,  or  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  per- 
sons of  great  possessions,  because  tliey 
see,  in  general,  that  govemment  is 
establish^  on  one  or  other  of  these 
bases;  and,  consequently,  most  of  the 
oppressive  acts  recorded  in  history 
have  emanated  from  such  authority. 
The^  forget  that  the  opportunity  of 
abusing  power  has  been  so  generally 
afford^  to  these  classes  by  ue  expe- 
rienced impossibility  of  intrusting  it  to 
any  other ;  that  if  the  theory  of  popu- 
lar government  had  been  practicable^ 
Democracy,  instead  of  exhibiting  only 
a  few  blood-stained  specks  in  histoiy, 
would  have  occupied  the  largest  space 
in  its  annals ;  that  if  the  people  had 
been  really  capable  of  directing  affiurs, 
they  would,  in  ever^  age,  have  been 
the  supreme  authonty,  and  the  hold- 
ers of  property  the  dedaimen  against 
their  abuses ;  and  that  no  proof  can 
be  so  decisive  against  the  practicability 
of  any  form  of  government,  astliefact, 
that  it  has  been  found,  during  six  thou- 
sand years,  of  such  rare  occurrence, 
as  to  make  even  learned  persons,  till 
taught  by  experience,  blind  to  its  tea- 
dency. 
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SONNETS  BT  THE  SKETCHER. 
THOUGHTS* 

Come,  living  Thoughts — envelope  me  around 
With  your  Yoluminous  Beings— -clear  away. 
For  ye  are  spirits  creative,  and  ve  may 

With  your  ethereal  presence  this  dark  ground 

Beneath,  and  my  unburthen'd  feet  surround 
With  th'  unfelt  pavement  of  your  golden  way, 
T'  ascend  from  out  the  darkness  of  Earth's  day. 

That  to  the  Mind*8  large  kingdom  we  may  bound — 

To  reign,  if  perfect  will  and  knowledge  be 
To  reign — and  aught  may  reign,  but  God  above ; 
Where  Life,  in  Spiritual  conception  free. 
Sees  all  is  Beauty,  and  feels  all  is  Love. 
And,  ministering  Thoughts,  ye  come  more  bright 
Than  wings  of  Angels  glistening  in  their  flight. 

THE  CONCERT. 

Last  eve,  a  Concert  gave  me  such  high  pleasure 
As  I  can  ill  express — not  as  you  think 
In  painted  Hall — where  painted  warblers  wink 

In  ecstasy  of  some  long-dying  measure. 

Whose  siUy  words  bequeath  no  sense  to  treasure. 
But  on  a  primrose  bank,  and  on  the  brink 
Of  a  sweet  streamlet,  whence  the  pure  leaves  drink 

Their  freshness,  lying  there  in  endless  leisure. 

I  felt  the  boughs  o*ershadow  me — and  closed 

Mine  eyes — and  the  quick  Spirits  that  haunt  the  stream. 
Each  with  his  lyre  upon  my  licis  reposed — 
Then  floating  gently  broke  into  my  dream — 
Whence  in  a  bark,  moor'd  by  a  golden  strand. 
We  sailed  right  merrily  to  Fairy-land. 


THE  GLOW-WORM. 

O  Gem,  more  precious  than  the  thrice-tried  ore. 
And  jewels  that  the  cavern'd  treasuries  hold, 
(For  what  rare  diamond  ere  did  life  enfold?) 

Thee  at  her  bridal  hour  the  chaste  Earth  wore. 
When  iEther,  her  proud  bridegroom,  came,  and  o'er 
Heaven's  Archway  spread  his  mantle,  gerom'd  with  gold 
Of  Stars  in  all  their  glory  manifold — 
Yet  dccm'd  Earth's  bosom  still  adorned  more. 

They  call  the^  worm,  thy  love  ungently  name. 
Whilst  thou,  like  Hero,  lightest  to  thy  nook 

Some  bold  Lcander  with  thy  constant  flame. 
Whose  Hellespont  may  be  this  running  brook. 

O  let  the  wise-man- worm  his  pride  abjure. 

And  his  own  love  be  half  as  bright  and  pure ! 
VOL.  xuv.  NO.  ccLXsnr,  i. 
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THE  BEST  INTAKT-SCHOOL. 

Nature,  best  Schoolmistress,  I  lo?e  the  book 
Thou  spreadest  in  the  fields,  when  children  lie 

Round  thee,  beneath  the  blessing  of  the  sky. 
Thou  biddest  some  on*  thy  bright  pictures  look — 

For  some  thou  dost  attune  the  play-mate  brook ; 

For  thy  sole  Ushers  are  the  ear  and  eye,  . 

That  give  to  growing  hearts  their  due  mipply» 
And  cull  sweet  tastes  from  erery  silran  nook. 

Dismiss  thy  Infant-school,  g^ood  Mistress  Starch ; 
Absolve  nor  child  nor  parent  from  the  ties 
That  bind  with  love  and  duty.     Strut  and  march. 
And  sing-song  knowledge  will  not  make  them  wise. 
Her  scholars  little  know,  but  love  and  wonder  more— 
Nature  abhors  thy  mimic  worthless  store. 


THE  SICK  DREAM. 

A  wintry  night : — ^my  casement  with  the  blast 

Shook  ;  the  thin  smoke  from  the  dim  hearth  upcrept. 

Like  dew  of  slumber,  on  my  lids — 1  slept. 

Met  bought  my  Spirit,  to  the  whirlwind  cast. 

Was  hurl'd  to  vapoury  caverns,  thick  and  vast. 

Through  which  the  scourged  ghosts,  all  howling*  swept. 

And  forked  lightnings  pierced  them  as  thoy  pass'd ; 

And  there  were  angels  hid  their  eye^,  and  wept. 

I  woke,  and  op'd  my  casement,  as  if  there 

Some  Spirit  escaped  for  pity  moaned  loud. 

No  fierce  blast  enter'd,  but  a  geutle  air ; 

And  wrathful  mutterings  ran  from  cloud  to  clond. 

If  well  I  did,  or  ill.  He  knoweth  best 

Who  made  my  after-slumbers  calm  and  blest. 


HARMON  T. 

O  wouldst  then  give  me  Music,  let  It  be 

Now  low  and  soft,  in  undnlating  motion. 
Now  swelling,  now  subsiding  like  the  Ocean, 
And,  like  it,  wild  or  gentle,  ever  free — 
But  add  no  words — for  simple  melody 
Flows  to  my  heart  like  an  encliantcd  potion 
From  Fairy  hand — that  would  expel  from  me 
In  potency  of  Love  ail  earthly  notion. 

O  lanjruage  is  not  for  the  Spirits  of  Air, 

Tiiiit  sing  as  they  awake.      T/iey  hide  themselves 

From  speech  and  unclosed  eyes — wouldst  thou  repair 
T«)  ti.eir  loved  haunts — the  woods — the  rocky  anelTes- 

Thi'v  to  tliv  lute,  beside  the  mountain  stream. 

Will  come  to  theo  in  Music  and  in  Dream. 


THE  SCMMKR  OF  1838. 

Ye  Summer  Wind*,  ye  come  upon  mine  ear 
In  the  vexM  Midiiig>ht,  more  like  Spirits  unblest, 
Tliat  shake  the  wintry  drift — iJiere  is  no  ftit. 
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And  I  am  wearj  of  ihu  World  of  ftar ; 

Eclipse  hath  qiieneh*d  the  beau^  of  the  jear  i 
A  ad  Danger,  in  the  darkiiem  of  the  breasty 
Sits  breeding  Fiends^  that  from  their  teeming  nest 

Of  black  suggestions  growl  their  birthright  cheer. 

O^  on  green  Nature*s  lap  to  lay  one*s  head^ 
And  in  that  quiet  hear  no  more  the  surge 

Of  men,  and  things,  and  winds ;  by  tliyulet*s  bed, 
That  Argument  of  Peace  doiji  ever  uige  I 

It  will  not  be — methinks  sweet  Nature's  dead — 
0  come«  ye  gentler  airs,  and  sing  her  dirgb. 


FATHSa  AND  SON. 

O  check  not,  thoughtless  Parent,  Childhood's  tear ; 
Let  him  pour  out  the  sorrows  of  his  breast. 
And  know  that  thou,  too,  feelest  them,  and  best. 

Too  soon  come  iron  days,  and  thoughts  that  sear 

Young  Virtue  such  as  his ;  the  Child  revere-* 
That,  while  hb  limbs  enlarge  with  man  imprest. 
His  little  heart  grow  freely  with  the  rest. 

Nor  learn  alone  one  coward  lesson — Fear. 

Open  thy  heart  to  me,  ingenuous  Boy  ! 

And  know  by  thine  own  tears  what  *tis  to  weep. 
By  thine  own  mirth  how  blessed  to  enjoy  ; 

Truth  part  thy  lips,  not  niggard  Caution  keep. 
Open  thy  heart — no  narrow  door  for  Sin, 
But  wide,  "  that  all  the  Virtues  may  rush  in." 


NIGHT. 

Mysterious  hour,  that  wrappest  me  around 
With  the  dark  mantle  of  ilLbodine  Night ; 

Thou  dost  awake  within  more  ghastly  bright 

The  Mind's  eye  to  discern  the  prison  g^nnd. 
Where,  with  far  worse  than  Iron  fetters  bound- 
Its  own  sad  thoughts — it  seeks,  yet  loathes  the  sight. 

What  lies  between  me  and  yon  casement  light> 
Blank  solitude,  invisible,  profound. 

Yon  little  beam  tells  of  a  gentle  Home, 

Looks  that  the  Night  illume,  and  Love*s  warm  breath — 

Dark  is  the  gulf  between  us — and  this  dome 

Of  starry  Heaven  wears  now  a  pall  of  Death. 

I  stand,  enclosed  in  nights  and  thoughts  foiiom — 

But  thou  wilt  beam  on  me  again,  sweet  Mom  1 


THE  BROOK — THE  WATUIS  OF  CONSOLATION. 

Ah  I  well  do  I  remember  thee,  sweet  Brook, 
How  on  thy  margin  once  I  did  complain, 
When  Grief  was  at  my  heart,  and  in  my  brain ; 

How  thou  didst  pour  thv  song,  that  gently  shook 
The  curious  boughs  that  into  thee  did  look ; 
That  sometimes  Pity  *twas — sometimes  'twas  Pain, 
And  now  'twas  changed  to  prattling  sport  agflln ; 
'Sow  low,  like  evemng  hymn  fh)m  Holj  Vow. 
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That  Grief  has  left  no  traee — thj  hanka  I  tread-— 
And  hear  those  tones  that  rise  through  all  thy  way. 

Like  Memory's  Music  from  enchanted  bed.  ^ 

So  when  some  gusty  Storm  hath  passed  away* 
This  little  Flower  uplifts  its  humbled  head. 
In  tiiankful  wonder  at  thy  water's  play.  ^ 


THE  LOVER*  S  MOONLIQHT. 


I  saw  a  Lover — on  his  upraised  brow 
The  Midnight  Moon  had  in  sweet  token  lighted. 
Then  knew  he  that  his  absent  Love,  his  plighted. 

Was  present — ^in  her  thought  and  in  her  vow. 

Blest  Creatures !  whom  night-wandering  Angels  bow 
To  bless,  and  leave  the  low  sunk  world  benighted : 

Love  knows  no  Time— for  it  is  ever — Now  I 

Love  knows  no  space — for  Hearts  must  live  united ! 

Blest  Creatures  ye  1  for  Nature*s  self  doth  plot 
Your  communing,  «nd  levels  thb  terrene. 
And  prostrates  all  it  holds,  as  it  were  not ; 
And  lifcs  her  lamp  up  in  the  sky  serene. 
That  both  might  gaze  upon  one  Heavenly  spot. 
And  Love  alone  might  live  and  breathe  between. 

THE  CONTRAST. 

Ungentle  Love  wakes  Love  of  gentler  mood. 

As  tenderest  Pity  liveth  liukM  to  Pain. 

What  else  shall  soothe  the  frenzy  of  the  brain  ? 
Once  I  remember  on  a  cliff  I  stood. 
And  gave  a  name  out  to  the  winds.  *  The  Wood 

Down  the  ravine  moan*d  with  it  to  the  plain — 

The  river  bore  it  onward  to  the  main 
That  roll*d  it  back  again  in  every  flood. 

It  called  the  Fiends  out  of  the  passing  clouds. 

As  they  th*  uprooted  rocks  would  on  mc  cast. 
And  the  dim  wood  gleamed  pale  with  ghostly  shrouds. 
Then  Laura  came — she  smil'd — the  Frenzy  passed. 
She  kneeFd  to  me — and  laid  upon  her  breast 
My  aching  head— and  look'd  me  into  rest. 


MIDNIGHT. 

Soft  be  thy  step  1     Night,  the  meek  mother,  lies 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  silent  wood. 
Around  her  nestled  all  the  feather'd  brood ; 
The  sainted  stars,  that  sentinel  the  skies. 
Take  watchword  from  the  River  Mysteries 
(Whose  streamlets  skirt  this  silvan  neighbourhood. 
Tuning  their  music  to  their  dreamiest  mood). 
To  shed  their  influence  on  her  sleeping  eyes. 

So  some  pale  Abbess,  in  her  shadowed  cell — 
While  all  around  her  the  pure  sisters  rest- 
Blends  in  her  dreams  the  organ's  distant  swell 

And  bright-eyed  Angels  hovering  o*er  her  breast. 
Haw  Heavenly  Peace^  and  Peace  on  Earth  combine- 
Nifbt  bo  tbfplUow  top/  their  guarded  shrine. 
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.,  NOVEMBER. 

She  was  a  lusty  maid,  to  Winter  wed^ 
Yonng  Winter,  a  fresh  brideg^room — yet  full  soon 
Came  Sorrow,  ere  'twas  half  the  honeymoon ; 
And  gusty  Passion  stormed — then  tears  she  shed — 
And  when  she  fain  would  smile,  she  hung  her  head. 
Overseer  Poverty,  a  surlv  loon. 
Knocked  at  the  door,  and  chilled  their  sunless  noon  ; 
Hard  was  their  fare,  and  harder  still  their  bed — 
Then  Winter  rigorous  was.     This  ill  she  brooked, 
And  in  her  pinched  consumption,  as  she  bowed. 
The  impatient  Bridegroom  daily  on  her  looked. 
And  soon  he  wrapped  her  in  her  snowy  shroud ; 
Then,  while  the  winds  moaned  o*er  her  lonely  grave. 
He  sped — and  tuned  his  voice  to  many  a  merry  stave. 


INFINITY  or  ART. 

Say  what  is  Art?     Th*  acquirement  of  a  sense 

Discoverable,  dormant,  incomplete — 

Poetry,  Painting,  Music ;  do  they  cheat 

The  understanding  with  false  ravishments 

Of  things  that  are  not  ?     No :  when  man  invents 

He  but  discovers  ;  and,  with  favoured  foef. 

Walks  privileged  where  Angels  pass  and  meet — 

And  bringeth  back,  as  *twere,  the  rudiments 

Of  their  high  language,  that  in  perfect  state 

Of  Being  transformed  celestial  shall  bo  ours ; 

With  thorough  knowledge  to  communicate, 

Though  there  were  neither  Eye  nor  Ear.     O  Powers 

Illimitable ! — 'tis  but  the  outer  hem 

Of  God's  great  mantle  our  poor  stars  do  gem. 


DEATH. 

Time  was  that  Death  and  I  were  bitterest  foes. 
And  oft  I  pictured  him  with  noiseless  feet 

Threading  the  busy  crowds  from  street  to  street. 
While  his  fell  finger  touch'd  and  thinn*d  their  rows — 

And  still  the  waves  of  Life  did  round  him  close. 
And  then  the  Tyrant  left  his  wonted  beat, 
'  Stealing  'mong  children  at  their  play,  unmeet 

For  his  strong  grasp — and  chlU'd  their  vernal  rose. 

But  now  methinks  ar  kinder  form  he  takes— 
The  good  Physician,  bringing  anodyne 
For  aching  hearts— and  ott  his  glass  he  shakes 
To  speed  Life's  woes,  that  with  the  sands  combine. 
Now,  like  a  gentle  friend,  my  pillow  makes. 
And  with  soft  pressure  lays  his  hand  in  mine. 
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CASIMIR  FERIEB. 

Paht  II. 

The  ordinances  of  July  1830  did  not  the  hereditary  and  royal  power3  of  the 
surprise  M.  Casimir  Perier.  But  state,  he  should  succeed  in  restoring 
"what  would  be  the  conduct  of  Franco  that  equilibriuni  which  even  Casimir 
with  respect  to  them  ?  That  was  the  Perier  could  not  but  feel  had  been  de- 
question  with  him — and  he  was  re-  ranged.  M.  Casimir  Perier  resolved* 
solved  not  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Op-    when  the  ordinances  appeared,  on  re- 

Position.     Was  resistance  legitimate  r    roaining  a  spectator.     He   could  not 
)id  not  the  14th  article  of  the  Charta    believe  that  a   Government,  making 
of  1830  fully  enable  the  King  to  re-    such  ordinances,  and  committing  such 
sort  to  the  measures  he  had  enacted  ?    measures,  was  unprepared  to  defend 
And,  were  not  the  intentions  of  the    them  ;  and  he  hacl  too  great  a  horror 
coalition  such  as  to  compel  Charles  X.     of  civil  war  to  eucuuragis  even  by  a 
to  avail  himself  of  the  special  powers    look,  any  other  than  what  lie  termed  a 
conferred  by  that  article?     Why  did    ^ri/ resistance.     The  ordinances  ap- 
Charles  X.   make   the  ordinances  in    pcared  on  Monday.     He  remained  at 
question  ?     To  gratify  an  inordinate    home  the  whole  day,  and  took  no  part 
love  of  power  and  domination  ?     His    at  the  meetings  of  political    clubs, 
worst  enemies  do  not  accuse  him  of    or  even  private  assemblies.     On  the 
that.     To  carry  into  effect  a  long  pre-    evening  of  the  second  day,  Tuesd^iy, 
meditated  attack    on    the   Charta  of    some  young  men  waited  upon  him  i.t 
1814,  and  on  the  constitutional  liber-    his  house  and  asked  him  to  give  them 
ties  thereby  conferred  ?     There  is  no    a  signal,  a  drapean,  a  woni,  a  si^u. 
evidence    to    establish    such    a   pre-    "  What  would  you  do?"  he  replied; 
sumption.     To  gratify  the  Ultra  Ro-    '<  do  you  think,  then,   that   the  Go- 
mani>ts  and  the  Court?     Chailes  X.     vernment,  when   it  made  such  ordi- 
was  no^  the  dupe  of  that  party,  though,    nances  as  those,  did  not  propose,  fir^t 
to  avoid  the  infidelity  and  irreligion  of    of  all,  the  forces  to  defend  them  ?  Ahd 
the  popular  leaders,  he  preferred  the    have  we  the  thunderbolts  of  Heaven 
Roman  Catholic  ascendency.    Did  he    at  our  command  to  strike  them  ?  No  ; 
make  the  ordinances  in  question  with    those  who  made  the  ordinances  have, 
the  intention  of  establishing  perma-    doubtless,  large  forces  to  defend  them ; 
nently  a  new  form  of  Government  in    our  resistance  can  only  be  a  legal,  be- 
France  ?     Thb  is  not  probable  ;  and,    fore  the  Chambei  s,  the  Tribunals,  and 
indeed,  to  the  end  of  his  days,  the  mo-    at   the   Electoral   Colleges.**     Thii5, 
narch  declared  that  he  was  friendly  to    from  the  testimony  of  Casimir  Perier 
the  constitutional  form  established  by    himself,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  Priuce 
the  Charta.     Why,  then,  did  he  mako    do  Polignac  and  his  coadjutors  bad 
the  ordinances  of  July  ?     It  was  be-    taken  those  steps  which  it  was  expect- 
cause  he  was  satisfied  that  the  Cham-    cd  they  would  have  donoy  to  defend 
ber  of  Deputies  and  the   Press  had    the  ordinances  they  counselled  the 
formed  a  coalition  to  overthrow  the    King  to  make,  the  ordinances  woolfl 
principle  of  a  constitutional  govern-    not  have  been  overthrown  by  an  oQ- 
ment — viz.,  that  of  three  powers  in    anned  populace,  and  an  arrangement 
the  state,  intending  to  usurp  for  tho    would  have  been  made  which  woul|l 
representative  power  in  the  Govern-    have  secured  to  the  Crown  its  IiereJi* 
ment  the  rights  which  belonged  to  the    tary  and  legal  rights,  and  to  the  ChsD^' 
Chamber  of  Peers,  as  well  as  those    bers  their  just  but  defined  privileges, 
which  belonged  to  the  Crown.  It  was    Rut  the  Ministry  that  counselled  the 
because    the   monarch   believed   that    ordinances  did   not  dare  to  tell  the 
France  sincerely  desired   a  constitu-     King  that  it  was  probable  they  woold 
tional  monarchy,    and    not   a    sham    be  resisted  by  bnite  force.     Thus  all 
republic  —  because   ho   believed  that    military  preeautiims  were  omitted— 
France  was  attached  to  her  princes;    the  command  ofthe  city  and  the  troops 
because  he  thought  that  by  taking    was  hd  in  inefficient  hands— a  few 
decision  to  stand  against  the  en-    **  proietaires"  and  **  gamim'*  swriled 
iments  of  the  representative,  or    their  ranks — aud  a  mere  cmemte  of 
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joumeymea  printers  became  a  rcvulu- 
tionl 

Ai  soon  as  the  ordinances  appeared, 
Lafitte  and  his  party  sent  to  all  the 
environs  of  Paris,  twenty  leagues 
round,  agents  chargcB  to  ascertain  the 
number  and  names  of  the  regiments 
marching  to  the  capital,  or  within  its 
reach.  These  reports  were  transmit- 
ted, by  Tarions  means,  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Rue  Lafitte — then  the 
Rue  d'ArtoisJ  These  reports  were 
fiivourable*to  the  Revolution.  They 
communicated  the  astounding  fact  that 
no  troops  of  any  importance  were  to 
be  found — that  the  Government  had 
lefk  itself  to  the  mercy  and  sympathy 
of  the  most  democratical  populace  in 
the  world— and  that  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  Government  were  not 
more  than  those  which  would  have 
been  taken  in  the  event  of  sume  serious 
strike  among  workmen,  or  of  some 
mobs  on  account  of  a  scarcity  of 
work,  or  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread. 

From  that  moment,  t.  «.  from  Tues- 
day evening,  when  these  reports  ar- 
rived from  many  and  sure  agents,  the 
Revolution  party  resolved  ou  attempt- 
ing a  physical  resistance.  Up  to  that 
moment  it  was  purely  moral.  But  M. 
Casimir  Perier  was  no  party  to  a  ph  v- 
sical  resistance.  On  the  contrary,  he 
waited  on  the  Ministers  on  Wednes- 
day, endeavoured  to  prevail  ou  the 
Cabinet  to  counsel  the  King  to  with- 
draw the  ordinances,  and  resorti  d  to 
every  wise  and  honourable  measure  to 
prevent,  if  possible,  the  effusion  of 
blood.  Wednesday  was  a  day  of 
doubt  to  all  parties.  The  Deputies  at 
Paris  vainly  met,  and  vainly  protested. 
In  the  evening,  some  faithful  servants 
of  the  Royal  Family  waited  on  Casi- 
mir  Perier,  and  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vail on  him  to  raise  his  voice  to 
'  quell  the  tumult.  He  consented  to 
do  so,  on  one  condition,  viz.  that  the 
ordinances  were  withdrawn.  The 
neit  day  his  wishes  were  complied 
with,  and  he  was  appointed  Prime 
Minister.  But  the  mob  had  defeated 
the  troops^the  paving  stones  had  tri- 
umphed over  the  cannon,  and  the  race 
of  Hugues  Capet  was  dethroned  by 
the  fatal  word  of  the  chief  of  the  Re- 
volution, Lafeyette,  who  replied  to 
Count  D*Argout,  **  It  is  too  late.*' 

When,  on  Thursday  the  29th  July, 
1830,  Casimir  Perier  perceived  that 
the  army  had  joined  the  mob,  and  that 
thepopulMee  was  triampbant,  be  rosb- 


ed  to  the  public  place,  he  no  longer 
remained  at  home  ;  **  We  must  save 
the  remains  of  the  monarchy  at  least," 
he  exclaimed  ;  and  by  his  energy  and 
infiueuco  he  prevented  the  continuanco 
of  a  civil  war.  He  counselled  some 
faithful,  but  abandoned  battalions,  no 
longer  to  re!<ist,  since  that  resistance 
would  be  useless.  He  spoke  of  a  king, 
and  a  monarchy,  when  no  one  else 
dared  to  mention  the  words ;  and 
when  the  populace  and  the  revolution- 
ary leaders  wished  to  confer  unlimited 
power  on  the  municipal  commission, 
he  refused  to  accept  the  offer  which 
was  made,  and  distinctly  stated  that  all 
he  should  do  would  be  purely  of  a 
municipal  character,  reserving  to  the 
electors  and  the  Chambers  the  right 
of  establishing  a  general  Government. 
The  last  platoon  of  the  royal  guards 
had  not  left  Paris  before  his  mind  was 
filled  with  apprehension  at  the  then  ap- 
palling state  of  the  country.  It  was 
without  a  Government — all  was  anar- 
chy ;  and  but  one  thought  then  filled 
his  mind — it  was  to  re-establish  order. 
This  thought  never  abandoned  htm  to 
the  last  moment  of  his  life.  He  had 
not  made  the  Revolution,  and  they  had 
not  sufficiently  trusted  him.  This 
want  of  mutual  confidence  had  been  a 
great  evil.  Such  men  as  Gtiizot  and 
Perier  might  have  adorned  any  Go. 
vernment,  and  their  devotion  would 
have  been  as  sincere  as  their  counsels 
would  have  been  beneficial. 

Casimir  Perier  was  one  of  the  first 
to  recognise  the  right  and  the  fact  of 
a  new  royalty.  Admitted  immediately 
into  the  counsels  of  the  Lieutenant' 
general,  and  then  of  the  King,  he  took 
one  of  the  most  active  parts  in  the 
decisive  acts  of  that  epoch.  Presi- 
dent of  the  Elective  Chamber,  he  pre- 
sented to  Louis  Philippe  the  Constitu- 
tional Charta,  which  he  swore  to  before 
God  and  his  country.  But  he  felt 
that  this  was  but  the  mere  Commence- 
ment of  his  duties.  It  was  necessary 
to  secure  the  repeal  of  the  old  dynasty. 
It  was  necessary  to  obtain  at  least  the 
non-resbtance  of  France  to  the  Revo- 
lution. It  was  necessary  to  re-estab- 
lish and  maintain  material  order,  the 
authority  of  the  laws^  the  action  of  an 
Adminbtration,and  to  show  to  Europe 
something  like  the  form  of  a  Govern- 
ment. Something  yet  more  cUfflcult 
was  necessary,  for  it  was  essential  to 
govern  this  RevoVilVoti.  '^Vk^  '^fsi^ 
was  new  in  Fraaw,  aw^  \t  «^^%.t«^ 
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impossible ;  but  Casimir  Perier  brought 
to  It  all  the  power  of  a  vigorous  and 
manly  mind>  and  all  the  energies  of  a 
deep  and  settled,  as  well  as  energetic 
conviction. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  re- 
garded by  Europe  not  only  with  sus- 
picion, but  with  hate.  This  was  just 
and  natural.  One  Revolution  had 
scarcely  been  closed,  and  France  had 
hardly  begun  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a 
constitutional  and  mixed  Government, 
when  a  new  abyss  opened,  and  new 
horrors  presented  themselves  to  the 
view.  The  chiefs  of  that  Revolution 
were  well  known.  Their  manoeuvres 
-  had  long  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Northern  Powers.  The  Goveraments 
of  Europe  were  not  wholly  taken  by 
surprise,  except  as  to  tlie  moment  of 
tho  convulsion,  and  they  were  prepa- 
red at  once  to  decide  that  the  watch- 
word should  be  **  resistance."  This 
word  "  resistance**  was  that  of  Casi- 
mir Perier.  He  resolved  rather  to  dio 
a  victim  to  order  than  to  live  the  slave 
of  anarchy.  He  determined  rather 
to  perish  on  the  revolutionary  block 
than  be  linked  to  the  revolutionary  car. 
He  knew  France — her  first  revolu- 
tion— her  public  men — her  parties — 
her  causes  of  complaint — her  preju- 
dices— her  aversions.  He  knew  that 
France  was  wholly  unfitted  for  re- 

Eublican  or  popular  government,  and 
e  had  suffered  too  much  himself  in 
his  own  proud  and  independent  spirit 
from  the  despotism  of  tho  empire,  to 
desire  to  see  re-established  the  Impe- 
rial regime.  He  was  not,  therefore, 
at  all  surprised  that  the  first  move- 
ment of  foreif;n  powers  should  be  to 
distrust  the  Revolution,  distrust  all 
who  had  been  concerned  in  tho  Oppo- 
sition, cither  in  or  out  of  the  Cham- 
bers, under  the  Restoration.  Yet  he 
knew,  as  far  as  he  was  personally  con- 
cerned, that  he  had  never  desired  the 
overthrow  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons, and  had  never  conspired  with 
the  Orleanist  party,  from  1820  down- 
wards, to  place  that  Prince  upon  the 
throne.  He  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Opposition,  it  was  true,  but  he  had 
never  belonged  to  a  cabal,  Casimir 
Perier,  in  his  early  interviews  with 
the  Lieutenant- Genera],  always  direct- 
ed the  conversation  to  the  necessity  of 
paying  more  attention  to  the  opinions 
of  Europe,  and  less  to  those  of  the 
popalaoe.  He  was,  above  all,  desir- 
4fus  tiuU  the  Revolution  of  1S30  should 


be  unstained  with  the  blood  of  inno- 
cent and  unoffending  victims.  No  one 
had  deplored  more  sincerely  than  he 
had  done  the  assassination  of  Louis 
XVI.  and  the  butchery  of  Marie  An- 
toinette, and  he  had  a  horror  of  re- 
volutionary scaffolds.  He  regarded 
the  Revolution  of  1830  as  a  great  ne- 
cessity, which  could  only  be  justified 
by  the  moderation  of  its  character,  by 
the  abstinence  of  its  agents  from  all 
sorts  of  extravagances — by  tho  wis- 
dom of  its  measures,  and*the  tempe- 
rance of  its  demands ;  and  by,  in  fact, 
showing,  by  its  conduct  and  conversa- 
tion, that  it  did  not  desire  to  annul 
treaties,  to  break  through  engage- 
ments, to  disturb  neighbours,  to  plot 
against  thrones,  to  unsettle  the  minds 
of  other  people  and  the  institutions  of 
other  nations,  but  that  its  unique  ob- 
ject was  to  establish  in  France  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  with  a  prince  on 
tho  throne,  chosen  because  he  was  a 
Bourbon,  and  because  he  was  a  man 
of  firm  character,  energetic  mind,  and 
resolute  habits,  having  a  large  family 
of  sons  to  succeed  him,  and  thus  to 
establish  a  new  and  a  permanent  dy- 
nasty. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Europe 
viewed  with  dismay  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  and  it  is  as  true  that  nearly  all 
the  Governments  resolved  not  only  to 
resist  Propagaudism  in  their  own 
states,  but  likewise  to  attack  and  de- 
stroy that  spirit  and  party  in  France. 
The  almost  simultaneous  movements 
in  Belgium,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
on  the  Spanish  frontiers,  demonstrated 
to  the  nortlicrn  and  southern  Govern- 
meuts  of  Europe  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  intentions  of  such  men  as  Louis 
Philippe,  and  his  servants  Casimir  Pe- 
rier, M.  Guizot,  Baron  Louis,  and  the 
Duke  do  Broglio,  those  who  may  be 
said  to  have  made  the  Revolution  of 
1830,  to  have  prepared  it  and  conduct- 
ed it,  were  also  tn  mesure  to  carry  tho 
fire  and  the  sword  into  all  neigh- 
bouring states.  They  were  resolved, 
coiite  quit  coute,  on  maintaining  the 
Revolution  the  work  of  their  hands, 
and  it  was  for  Europe  to  decide  whe- 
ther, to  avoid  and  avert  the  tremen- 
dous evils  of  a  general  conflagration, 
it  would  consent  to  the  independent 
existence  of  the  new  French  dynasty. 
It  was  clear  to  Casimir  Perier  that 
Europe  would  consent  to  no  such 
thing,  unless  France  should  first  prove 
by  her  conduct  tVioiti  %Vvo  had  no  desire 
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to  disturb  the  Governmonts  of  sur- 
roimdiDg  states.  Europe  had  not  dis- 
turbed France,  but  France  had  dis- 
turbed Europe.  Europe  bad  no  gua- 
rantees to  offer  to  France,  but  she  rc- 
rired  them  from  her.  Europe  was 
posed  to  listen  to  proposals — not  to 
make  them.  Casimir  Pericr  felt  tliis. 
He  therefore  proclaimed  the  necessity 
for  declaring,  that  France,  in  making 
herReTolution,had  no  intention  to  vio- 
late existing  arrangements,  or  to  break 
existing  treaties.  How  dangerous, 
however,  was  such  a  declaration  to  the 
throne  of  Louis  Philippe  I  for  her  Bar- 
ricades had  hardly  been  removed — 
the  populace  was  still  in  arms,  and 
"  Vive  la  Pologne !"  was  the  cry  from 
the  Manche  to  the  Pyrenees. 

The    real  revolutionary    party  in 
France  desired  sincerely  and  truly  an 
European  war.     This  they  did  not 
conceal.    They  only  wished  for  a  pre- 
text for  the  re-enactment  of  1793. 
But  there  was  another  party  scarcely 
less  dangerous,  though  somewhat  less 
wicked.     It  was  a  party  which,  in  or- 
der to  defend  the  Revolution  of  1830 
from  foreign  attack,  maintained  that 
it  was  indispensable  '*  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  enemy's  country."    This 
party  required  that  Mina  and  Valdez 
should  be  encouraged  to  get  up  a  civil 
▼ar  in  the  Basque  Provinces,  in  order 
to  divert  the  attention  of  Spain  from 
France.     That  the  cause  of  the  Poles 
should  bo  defended,  in  order  to  occupy 
the  attention  of  RiL«sia  and  Prussia. 
And  that  the  Italians  should  be  aided 
in  theur  attempts  to  free  themselves 
from  Austrian  Governments,  and  that 
the  Governments  of  the  Duke  of  Mo- 
dem, the  Duchess  of  Parma,  and  of  the 
Papal  States,  should  be  overthrown. 
This  was  called  by  Lamarque,  Constant, 
Wayette,  Lafitte,  and  the  whole  of 
the  revolutionary  party,  "  The  si/siem 
tf  Self-defence ;"  and  Casimir  Perier 
^u  invited  to  adopt  it.     But  the  in- 
vitation was  not  listened  to,  aqd  Casi- 
'per  Perier  replied,  *'  La  paix  est  pos- 
sible, et  le  moyen  de  la  maintenir  est 
90e  la  France  soit  calme  et  son  gou- 
▼ernement  rcgulier,  si  la  guerre  doit 
susciter  Tanarchie,  a  plus  forte  raison 
l*anarchie  enfautcrait  la  guerre.    Que 
la  France  reprime  les  soupi^ons,  Ics 
ressentimens ;  les  alarmes  d*un  patrio- 
tisme  ombrageux  ;  la  paix  depend  de 
sa  sagesse,  et  la  politique  qui  la  pacifie 
au*dedans9  est  aiissi  la  seule  qui  la  ga- 
rantisse   au    dehors.      Defensive    et 
coiiierTatiVe>   tela   doivent   ctre   les 


caract^rcs  de  la  Revolution  en  France, 
comme  en  Europe.** 

This  policy  was  the  only  one  which 
was  suitable  to  the  Monarchy  of  the 
7th  August.  The  very  fir^t  day  it 
was  the  secret  policy  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  But  what  obstacles  were 
there  not  to  vanquish  !  What  preju- 
dices to  overcome,  or  even  to  gratify  ! 
And  still  more,  what  illusions  to  dis- 
sipate 1  Those  who  made  the  Revo- 
lution of  18.30  were  perpetually  ex- 
claiming, **  The  Revolution  of  1830 
will  make  the  circuit  of  the  world  1'* 
and  the  frontiers  of  France  were  al- 
ready, in  imagination,  transported  to 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alps — to  Savoy 
and  the  Rhenish  Provinces  !  The 
crown  of  Belgium  was  to  be  placed  on 
the  head  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours,  and 
the  throne  of  Greece  to  be  offered  to  the 
Duke  d'Aumerle,  the  Prince  de  Join- 
ville,  or  even  to  the  baby  boy,  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier.  The  treaties  of  1814 
were  to  be  torn  to  pieces  as  waste  pa- 
per— a  new  division  of  Europe  was  to 
be  made  by  France — and  wo  heard 
every  morning,  from  the  National,  the 
Tribune^  and  even  from  the  Courier 
Frant^ais,  ^Ues  rois s*en  vont."lA  policy 
so  directly  opposed  as  was  that  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  of  Casimir  Perier  to 
these  views  and  these  wishes  could  not 
then  be  put  into  practice  without  a 
counter-revolution,  and  could  not  be 
proclaimed  without  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Many  repelled  such  a  policy 
without  understanding  it,  and  many 
more  desired  its  success,  without  dar- 
ing to  hope  for  it.  Though  it  was  the 
only  reasonable  and  the  only  truly 
French  policy,  yet  it  was  not  the  mo- 
ment to  proclaim  it.  Doubtless,  the 
inmost  thoughts  of  all  rcasonahlo  men 
were  in  its  favour,  but,  at  any  rate,  it 
did  not  appear  on  the  surface  of  public 
opinion.  The  smoke  of  the  Barricades 
still  covered  the  country,  and  the  ru- 
mours and  noise  of  a  passing  opinion 
appeared  to  the  ignorant  to  be  as  the 
echo  of  the  cannon  of  the  Hotel  do 
Ville. 

This  line  of  policy,  adopted  in  the 
first  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  new 
-King,  often  prevailed.  It  inspired  wise 
measures  and  excellent  speeches,  but 
in  the  state  of  uncertainty  in  which  it 
was  placed,  it  was  often  obliged  to< 
make  concessions,  as  it  frequently  had 
to  submit  to  sad  disappointments. 
The  exigencies  of  foreign  powers  be- 
came necessarily  greater  in  proportion 
as  the  revolutionary  party  appeared  to 
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gaia  ground,  and  the  Ministry  of  the 
7th  of  August;  1836,  was  overthrown  1 
Whilst  member  of  that  Cabinet,  M. 
Perior  made  known,  on  various  and  im< 
portant  occasions,  his  firm  and  unchang- 
ing convictions;  but  he  preserved  a 
great  degree  of  reserve  on  ordinary  mat- 
ters— satisfied  in  his  own  mind,  that  the 
time  had  not  come  when  it  would  be 
cither  prudent  or  practicable  to  pro- 
claim, insist  on,  and  enforce  a  Con- 
servative policy.  His  retreat  from 
office  exalted  the  apprehensions  of  Eu- 
rope and  the  alarms  of  wise  and  mo- 
derate men.  He  was  surrounded,  con- 
sulted, looked  up  to — his  wisdom  in- 
sured him  respect — his  popularity  with 
the  middling  classes  caused  him  to  be 
consulted.  "  II  n'est  pas  temps ;  c^est 
trap  tot ;  sachez  attendre^* — he  repeat- 
ed day  after  day  to  those  who  urged 
him  to  come  forward,  and  to  make  a 
stand  against  the  hurly-burly,  confu- 
sion, agitation,  and  next  to  anarchy 
which  prevailed.  The  Ministry  of  the 
2d  JVfwember,  1830,  with  M.  Lafitte 
at  its  head,  was  formed,  and  M.  Casimir 
Perier  became  once  more  the  Presi- 
dent of  tiro  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Soon  after  the  Revolution,  he  had  ced- 
ed these  functions  to  M.  Lafitte.  He 
now  returned  to  them — and  the  Cham- 
ber was  as  much  in  need  of  his  reso- 
lution as  was  the  Cabinet  itself. 

The  Lafitte  Ministry  was  feebleness 
personified  It  wished,  or  professed 
it  wished,  for  the  Monarchy  and  for 
peace,  but  it  knew  not  how  to  enforce 
the  conditions  of  peace  or  of  the  M(m- 
archy.  How  could  it !  For  M.  La- 
fitte, the  revolutionist  banker  and  con- 
spirator, to  have  proclaimed  himself  a 
Conservative  would  have  been  too 
preposterous  ;  so  lie  took  to  trickin^T, 
but  it  did  not  succeed.  When  docs 
it  ?  All  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
Louis  Philippe  and  of  the  Duke  de 
J)roglie  were  necessary  to  avoid  a 
nipture  with  Europe — for  every  day 
some  new  occasion  was  offered  for  an 
open  war.  Franco  was  ignorant  of 
her  peril.  She  imagined  that  because 
she  did  not  really  desire  war,  thereforo 
that  the  Propagandism  of  her  parties, 
^  and  the  conspiracies  of  her  revolution- 
ary leaders,  were  but  of  little  import- 
ance. She  forgot  that  example  is 
dangerous,  more  dangerous  than  pre- 
cept ;  and  she  did  not  perceive  that 
public  opinion  was  all  at  sea — that 
tAe  state  vessel  was  without  a  pilot — 

thst  there  was  mutiny  on  board and 

/A*/  the  Chambers  did  not  daro  to  say 


to  the  Revolution,  Hitherto  tliou  hast 
proceeded,  but  thou  shalt  proceed  no 
further.  Still,  some  discussions  of  an 
important  character  had  brought  the 
two  opposing  systems  before  the  coun- 
try, and  yet  the  Ministry  lie.*«itatod 
wliat  course  to  take.  Casimir  IVricr 
presided  over  these  debates  with  an 
infiexible  severity.  His  face  was  p^de 
and  aad.  He  saw  the  cloud  in  the 
horizon.  He  knew  that  the  storm 
would  be  terrible — but  he  resolved, 
when  the  proper  moment  cauie,  that 
he  would  face  it. 

The  evil  increased.  He  witnessed 
its  progress,  yet  he  still  decided  that, 
though  it  was  time  to  expose,  the 
moment  had  not  arrived  to  combat  it. 
During  four  long  monttis  he  watched, 
night  and  day,  the  progress  of  the  evil, 
and  his  mind  was  perpetually  occupied 
with  the  question.  He  saw  that 
France  had  still  her  illusions — that 
still  they  were  too  near  the  noise  of 
the  Revolution  to  hear  the  small  still 
voice  of  peace  and  of  order — and  in 
the  long  conversations  he  had  with  a 
small  number  of  friends,  he  always 
led  the  discussion  to  this  question,  and 
spoke  with  the  auxious  tone  of  a  man 
who  deliberated  on  the  salvation  of 
his  country,  and  on  the  glory  of  her 
name.  To  those  who  pressed  him  to 
act — to  make  a  stand,  and  not  to  suf- 
fer the  Revolutionary  party  to  proceed 
further,  he  always  replied,  **  //  est  trap 
tot,  le  temps  nest  pas  fHitiu."  Often 
did  he  refuse  to  his  political  friends  at 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  when  pre- 
sident, the  permission  to  speak  on  in- 
significant subjects,  lest,  through  such 
debates,  the  great  and  decisive  ques- 
tion should  be  prematurely,  and,  there- 
fore, injuriously  discussed  at  the  public 
tribunal,  l^metite  after  emeute  took 
place,  but  the  Lafitte  Ministry  h.id 
disposed  of  the  fate  of  the  ex- Mi- 
nisters of  Charles  X.,  and  this  terrible 
affair  was  heard  and  decided.  At  length 
the  moment  approached  when  it  be- 
came indispensable  to  know  whether 
France  was  to  be  governed  by  Paris 
mobs  in  the  streets,  composed  of  anar- 
chists, thieves,  and  **  proletairvs,*^  or 
whether  there  were  to  be  a  regular 
throne,  regular  laws,  a  regular  go- 
vernment, a  regular  army,  and  the 
institutions  at  last  promised  by  the 
Revolution  and  Charta  of  1 830.  The 
subject  coidd  admit  of  no  longer  delay, 
and  the  emeute  ot  the  ISth  of  Febru- 
ary, \BU\,  dec\d«d\)\Q  <\uestion. 

The  Emeute  of  \^iCii^^t\arjA^\» 
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was  of  a  Daturo  to  open  even  a  most 
friendly  eye  tu  the  weakness  uf  the 
Latitle  All  ministration.     Sumc  dcpu- 
tiee   resolved  to  s^pcuk    out    to    the 
Chauiberj   and  to  excite  it  from  its 
apparL*ut  and  false  securit}'.     M.  (rui- 
ZfiC  attacked  the    Mini^tiy  from   the 
Tribune,   and   the    Alinisiry    replied 
by  anuounciug  an  early  di^iftulutiun  of 
the'  Cabinet.     The  fall  of  the  Latit^e 
Administration  was  one  of  the  greatest 
blessings  over  conferred  on  France  or 
on  Europe.     Whilst  it  boasted  of  its 
paeitic  and  moderate  intentions*  it  en- 
couraged the   liopes,   and  raised  the 
cz  pi  elation  s  of  the  ultra-  Liberal  party. 
\Vnil^t  it  aliected  independence  and  a 
<rreat  love  of  national  honour,  it  was, 
like  the    jVIelbournc   Administration, 
the  slave  of  a  factitm,  and  the  ally  of 
revolutionists.     Whilst  it  gave  daily 
and  solemn  promises  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  foreign  powers  tliat  it  de>ircd 
to  cultivate  the  best  possible  under- 
fttaudlng  with  the  Governments  they 
repn^sented,  it  at  the  same  time  encou- 
raged secretly  the  hopes  of  the  Poles 
without  moaning  tu  help  them  ;  told 
the  French  pariy  in  Belgium  that  it 
was  convinced  tliat  the  union  of  tiiat 
province  with    France  was   the   only 
means  of  putting  for  ever  at  rest  the 
a;:itations  of  the  Low  Countries  ;  sup- 
plied means  to  the  Spanish  Liberals  to 
carry  on  their  political  intrigues  aud 
their  border  insurrections  ;    kept  the 
Italian  refugees  in  a  state  of  auspeuse, 
s>ometimes  encournging  and  at  other 
times  discouraging  them  ;  and,  in  one 
vord,  preached  peace,  but  encouraged 
war — preached  order,  aud  yet  was  the 
author  uf  anarchy. 

Casimir  Pericr  neither  excited  nor 
restrained  those  who  took  the  lead  in 
their  subversion  of  a  Government  of 
clubs,  emeuteSf   and  mob   dominion. 
He  felt  that  the  time  was  at  hand,  but 
he  thought  the  moment  had  scarcely 
arrived  ;  ho  resolved  not  to  undertake 
llie  task  of  governing  without  having 
at  least  reasonable  chances  of  succesH. 
He  did  not  desire  office  for  the  sake 
of  its  glitter  or  show  ;  he  had  more 
ambition  than  that.      Naturally  an 
enemy  of  disorder — profuundiy  attach- 
ed to  all  ideas  of  authority — of  subor- 
Uination — of  respect — inaccessible  to 
speculative  illusions — full  of  contempt 
and  irony  for  the  politics  of  romancers 
aud  poets— he  saw  with  some  severity 
Sind  lomo  disgust   the  agitations  of 
modero  aociety,  aud,  abovo  all,  that 
Aretisb,  imUeaJthy,  irritable  ttate  <ic- 


veloped  by  the  Revolution  of  1830. 
Ho  felt,  then,  neither  joy  nor  happi- 
ness when  he  saw  the  day  arrive  for 
him  to  seize  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment; but  casting  on  his  country  a 
firm  but  a  sad  look  of  distrust  and 
sorrow,  he  accepted  the  nli^sion  with 
the  sentiment  of  a  man  who  has  a 
great  duty  to  perform — with  the  dis- 
trust of  a  luind  chagrined,  but  with 
the  courage  of  a  great  and  noble 
heart. 

March  13,  His  celebrated  Ministry  of 
1831, was  no  hasty  combination.  Before 
forming  it,  he  was  resolved  to  know  the 
real  state  of  the  police,  the  linance, 
and   the  diplomacy  of  the  country. 
He  saw  and  conferred  with  the  former 
Council ;  he  deliberated  a  long  time 
before  ho  declared  his  resolution  ;  he 
really  and  truly  hesitated  more  than 
once,  and  ho  did  not  consent  to  bo 
chief  of  the  Cabinet  till  he  had  sounded 
well  all  the  questions,  resolved,  at  leatft 
in  principle,  all  the  ditliculties,  and 
examined   profoundly  all  the  repug- 
nances, as  well  as  all  the  objections. 
He  wished  that,  from  the  moment  tlio 
Ministry  should  be  named,  it  should 
begin  to  act.     Unity — an  entire,  and 
well-based,  and  well-cunsidered  unity 
was  that  which  he  regarded  as  indis- 
pensable.    Tiie   diiliculty  was  gic:it 
to  bring  all  together  to  one  way  of 
thinking  and  to  one  sybtem  of  action, 
but  yet  he  succeeded  ;  and  when  he 
saw  the  Ministry  reudy  to  be  formed 
and  to  act,  he  received  fi  om  the  hand  of 
Louis  Philippe  the  commission  to  unite 
the  proposed  members  into  a  Cabinet. 
Plo  was  one  of  those  who  wouhl  not 
consent  to  accept  the  confidence  of  a 
princu  without  being  assured  that  he 
possessed  the  means  of  rendering  him- 
self worthy.     The  situation  of  France 
when   Casimir  Perier  accepted  oHiee 
and  formed   his  Ministry  was   nwA 
deplorable.    She  had  no  ally  hut  Eng- 
land ;  she  had  no  public  opiuion  ;  her 
linanccs  were  in  a  most  melancholv 
situation  ;  her  public  credit  was  gone ; 
her  trade  and  commerce  wore  in  a  state 
of  ruin ;  her  mauufactories  were  clos- 
ed ;  her  nobility  were  emigrating,  or 
soiling  their  properties  and  fluids  and  . 
converting  all  into  ready  money  ;  her 
metropolis  was  daily  exposed  to  the 
agitation  of  street  cmeutes  and  insur- 
rections in  the  public  place  ;  her  poli- 
tical and  revolutiot\ary  cW\)%  wqt«\\\- 
creasing  every  week,  ».tvd  -w^ire  A*- 
niauding  new  conce&ftiouB  e^eT^  ^^  i 
iicr  pre»s    insulted   t\ie  i\vToTVQ>  >^i^e 
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altar,  and  the  privileged  classes  — 
preached  anarchy  and  levelling*  in  broad 
day ;  and,  whilst  the  ambassadors  of 
foreign  powers  were  insulted  in  their 
hotels,  the  clergy  were  thrown  into 
the  Seine,  or  hunted  down  like  wild 
beasts  when  they  appeared  in  public. 
The  working  classes  necessarily  suf- 
fered much  from  thi.s  sad  state  of  de- 
])re»s"on,  misery,  and  anarchy.  The 
Propagandist  party  urged  them  to  pil- 
lage— and  the  modern  Robespierrinn 
demagogues  counselled  the  fsons  cu- 
lottes to  proceed  to  the  Faubourg  St 
Germain  and  rob  the  liotels  of  the 
absent  nobility — or  hang  those  they 
might  find  at  tlio  next  lamp-posts. 
There  was  no  cry  heard  but  for  a  gene- 
ral war,  and  those  who  discouraged  this 
notion  were  stigmatised  a-t  traitors  and 
scoundrels.  We  remember  to  have 
witnessed  in  Paris  the  emfittf  of  13th 
February,  1831,  and  to  have  asked 
some  of  the  leaders  the  objects  they 
had  in  view ;  but  they  could  give  no 
other  account  of  their  principles  and 
wishes  than  "  il  fnut  la  yfirrre.** 
**  War  I  War  !'*  was  their  only  cry — 
but  it  was  war  to  the  cottage  as  well 
as  to  the  tlirone — war  to  the  altar  as 
well  as  to  the  home — and  war  to  all 
who  possessed,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  did  not. 

The  policy  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
1  *Uh  of  March  was  the  natural  policy 
of  the  monarchy  of  1830 — but  it  was 
never  recognised  nor  proclaimed  till 
Casimir  Perier  undertook  to  do  so. 
Oh,  how  loud  was  that  howl  which 
proceeded  from  all  parts,  when  Casi- 
mir Perier  proclaimed  that  the  policy 
of  his  Administration  would  be"  peace, 
liberty,  and  public  order  T'  His  true 
merit  was,  not  that  of  having  discover- 
ed the  system,  for  from  the  moment 
Louis  Philippe  was  named  King  he 
declared  he  would  adopt  no  other ; 
but  Ciisii?iir  Perier  was  the  first  Mi- 
nister  who  proclaimed  that  these  were 
his  intentions — he  was  the  tirst  who 
said,  <'  Mine  shall  be  a  system  of  re- 
sistance '* — not  a  negative  policy,  but 
a  policy  of  action ;  he  was  the  first 
who  gave  that  tone  of  authority  which 
is  so  necessary  to  a  Government,  and 
which  commands  confidence.  He 
was. the  first  who  rallied  round  the 
Government  not  only  the  interests,  but 
the  convictions  and  devotedness  of  the 
middling  classes,  and  assured,  to  the 
cold  and  chilling  system  of  repression 
and  counter-revolution,  the  support 
'^f  tho  convictions,  and  even  of  the 


enthusiasm  of  all  thinking  and  ener- 
getic men.  It  was  at  a  moment  of 
peril  like  that  we  have  described, 
that  Ciisimir  Perier,  renouncing  tho 
ease  of  a  brilliant  position,  and  of 
an  untouched  popularity,  deliverctl 
himself  up,  without  illusions,  sacri- 
ficing all  his  ease  and  all  his  popu- 
larity at  once,  to  the  perfidy  and 
menaces  of  all  the  factions  thru  $o 
powerful  and  sanguinary — nvvly  to 
defend  his  cause  against  the  author? 
of  the  Revohition  —  not  underrating 
any  obstacle  or  peril — but  ratr»er  re- 
garding the  horizon  as  more  c  hargcil 
and  more  black  than  even  was  the 
case.  He  was  indeeil  superior,  hut 
not  insensible  to  calumny  and  injiiv 
tice.  He  knew  and  felt  that  to  tj<h 
vera  France  then,  was  to  renounce  ali 
repose,  all  security,  all  ease  ;  and  yi.'t, 
though  his  health  was  most  frail,  and 
his  constitution  most  feeble,  he  en- 
tered the  arena — ay,  and  by  no  means 
certain  of  victory.'  He  n»gardcd  the 
Revolution  of  1830  as  a  most  dan!;«*r- 
ous  experiment.  He  knew  tliat  that 
experiment  must  fail  if  any  other  \w- 
licy  were  adopted  than  that  which  he 
proposed,  but  he  was  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  even  that  policy  would  sue- 
ceed.  He  was  also  no  theo^i^t.  He 
had  not,  therefore,  the  consolation  de- 
rived by  some  men  from  a  belief  in 
abstract  principles.  He  had  no  great 
confidence  in  political  friends,  and 
none  in  political  partisans.  He  en- 
deavoured to  imagine  that  he  should 
be  deserted  by  all,  and  oven  contluct- 
ed  as  a  victim  to  some  revolutiou.iry 
orgies,  to  be  otfered  up  as  a  sacrifice 
to  their  mad  and  bnital  passions  ;  and 
all  this  he  realised  in  his  own  mind ;  i 
and  yet,  with  all  these  motives  f«»r  re- 
nouncing, instead  of  accepting  the 
terrific  duties  of  Prime  Minister  at 
that  moment,  ho  accepted  the  com- 
bat, feeling,  iis  he  was,  the  only  man 
who  at  that  moment  could  stand  in 
the  breach.  Nor  must  it  be  forgot- 
ten that  at  the  palace  and  the  court 
Casimir  Perier  had  some  persoiiitl 
enemies.  He  was  proud,  hauphiv. 
domineering  ;  had  strong  passions 
and  strong  dislikes;  and  was  resol- 
ved to  be  a  real  bona  fide  Pre:»- 
dent  of  tho  Council,  presiding  himself 
over  all  tho  meetings  of  tho  Cabinet, 
and  not  allowing  Louia  Philippe  tu 
continue  his  favourite  system  of  pre- 
siding himself.  He  was  willing  to 
undertake  all  his  rcsponaibility  of  an 

imdividcd  presidentsnipf  but  he  mw 
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resoWed   that   it    shoald    bo   undi- 
Tided. 

When  Casimir  Perier  took  oflBce, 
tbo  approachiDg   dissolution   of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  rendered  essen- 
tial by  the  fact  of  tho  Revolution  of 
1830,  was  likewise  unfavourable  to 
the  devdopcment  of  his  system.  Who 
could  predict  what  a  new  Chamber 
mightsayt  thinks  and  decide?  The  press 
— the  clubs — ^the  schools — the  youi^g 
and  ardent  portion  of  the  army  and  Na- 
tional Guardsy  were  all  opposed  to  the 
system  of  "  peace,  liberty,  and  public 
unler.**     Their  cry  was  still  for  war. 
The  whole  of  the  west  of  France  was  in 
a  state  of  agitation.     The  question  of 
Belgium  was  so  wholly  undecided, 
that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  was 
still  in  suspense.     Poland  still  fought 
.  valiantly  with  broken  swords.  Nearly 
all  the  press  excited  daily  the  warlike 
dispositions  of  the  lower  orders — and 
by  degrees  all  France  had  become  in- 
oculated with  the  mania  for  war.     It 
became  necessary  then  to  give  confi- 
dence to  Europe,  without  abandoning 
the  new  French  dynasty;  to  satisfy 
France,    without  allowing  her  pas- 
sions to  be  gratified ;  and  to  bring  one 
party   to  resign  itself  to  the  Revo- 
lution  of    1830,   as    understood    by 
the  cunservateurs — and  to  briug  the 
other  to  be  contented  with  the  simple 
change  of  dynasty,  and  with  the  revi- 
sion of  a  few  of  tho  articles  of  the 
(Jharta  of  1814.     Yet  Casimir  Perier 
had  to  fulfil  the  promises  made  by  the 
Ch^-ta  of  1830 ;  and  deeply  did  he 
regret  one  of  those  promises,  viz.  the 
destruction  of  the  Hereditary  Peerage. 
He  had  also  at  once  to  show  to  Europe 
tluit  he  did  not  fear  war  whilst  he  of- 
fered peace  ;  and  that  the  sword  was 
at  his  side  whilst  the  olive-branch  was 
b  his  hand.     And  in  the  midst  of  all 
these  difficulties  he  was  surrounded 
every  where  by  distrust — fur  no  mind 
was  confiding — every  where  by  un- 
certainty— for  no  one  was  satisfied. 
He  had  but  one  idea,  one  reply,  to 
oppose  to  all  thb — and  that  was 

"  Je  vewx  la  paix,   ei  je  ne  veux  que  la 
Charter 

In  other  words,  he  insisted  that  the 
monarchy  of  1830  should  be,  and 
should  also  be  considered,  as  a  defini- 
tive and  regular  Government  "  Wis- 
dom and  pride,"  said  Casimir  Perier, 
"  should  be  inscribed  on  tho  banner 
of  oar  national  'Revolution, " 
Bat  tbMt  which  he  9sdd,  it  wta  ne- 


cessaiy  also  for  him  to  prove.  In 
politics  a  system  is  not  every  thing. 
The  system  should  be  reasonable  and 
wise  ;  but  it  is  the  execution  of  that 
system  which  assures  to  it  success^ 
which  constitutes  its  glory.  What 
did  M.  Perier  bring  along  with  him 
in  support  of  tho  system  which  he  pro- 
claimed ?  One  only  thing — but  it  was 
a  great  one — the  security  ofiered  to 
France  by  his  own  character.  M. 
Perier  said  at  the  Tribune,  "  Pour 
garder  la  paix  an  dehors,  comme  pour 
la  conserver  au  dedans,  il  ue  faut 
peut-etre  qu*une  chose — c*est  que  la 
France  soit  gouvern^e.*' 

Under  the  preceding  Administra- 
tions France  had  often  asked,  <'  Where 
is  the  Government  ?**  And  echo  an- 
swered, "  Where?"  But  with  Casi- 
mir Perier  the  question  could  be  put 
no  longer.  France  soon  knew,  and 
soon  felt,  that  she  was  governed  in- 
deed. 

On  one  occasion  an  old  friend  of 
himself  and  of  his  family,  attached 
to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  and  be- 
lieving tliat  the  Government  of  Na- 
poleon II.  was  practicable,  attack- 
ed, in  no  very  measured  terms,  the 
President  of  the  Council,  in  his  pri- 
vate dressing-room,  to  which  he  was 
always  admitted  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  **  M.  Perier,*'  said 
the  Bonapartist,  "  your  system  can- 
not stand — all  France  is  opposed  to 
you — you  arc  only  supported  by  the 
bankers  and  capitalists  of  the  Bourse 
—your  system  is  selfish,  pecuniary, 
disgraceful  to  France — and  anti-na- 
tional ;  France  requires  the  old  frac- 
tions of  the  empire — the  destruction 
of  the  treaties  of  Vienna — the  eman- 
cipation of  the  people  of  Europe,  who 
are  her  natural  allies— and  not  the 
kings  of  this  continent,  who  can  never 
sympathise  with  the  Revolution  of 
1830.     Your  system  cannot  last.*' 

To  all  this  he  replied,  «  The  France 
you  know  is  the  France  of  the  kennels, 
of  the  gutters,  of  the  dregs  of  society, 
of  the  mob,  of  the  clubs,  of  the  schools ; 
beardless  boys,  indolent  vagabonds, 
and  dissatbfied  speculators.  The 
France  which  supports  my  system  ^is 
opulent  France,  industrious  France, 
honest  and  laborious  France — well- 
principled  France,  which  loves  order 
as  well  as  liberty,  and  peace  better 
than  conquest.  We  shall  see  which 
Franco  will  prevaW.  \(  ^om\%  y»\\^ 
succeed,  do  not  imagiue  you  w\Vl  «\o^ 
at  even  tho  tcrrorom  oi  \1^^^^^^ 
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will  go  beyond  that.  The  Bocial  ro- 
volution  you  will  then  witness  will 
exceed  all  the  anarchy  yet  witnened 
on  the  earth.  If  my  Franco  shall  suc- 
ceed, you  will  see  the  KcTolution  of 
1830  every  where  respected  and  looked 
up  to — oilr  new  dynasty  confided  in 
and  honoured — peace  aud  order  sue* 
cced  to  the  present  state  of  incipient 
anarchy — and  France  will  have  gained 
all  she  proposed  by  the  Revolution  of 
July.*' 

To  this  prediction  the  Bonapartist 
replied,  that  the  system  of  Casimir 
Perier  would  lead  back  France  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Restoration  ;  and 
that,  if  plans  and  policy  should  suc- 
ceed, France  would  soon  have  no 
more  liberty  than  she  erjoyed  under 
the  reigns  of  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  His  answer  to  this  obser- 
vation was  truly  characteristic. 

"  Mure  liberty  than  under  the  Re- 
storation I  More  freedom  than  under 
the reignsof  Louis  XVll  I.  and  Charles 
X.  1  Why,  you  do  not  know  what 
you  talk  abuut ;  no  !  tell  your  party — 
your  Imperialists— your  Republicans 
— tell  them  all,  that  if  1  live,  they  shall 
weep  tears  of  blood  to  have  back  agrain 
the  liberties  of  the  Restoration  !  Dur- 
ing no  period  of  the  history  of  France, 
has  so  great  a  degree  of  liberty  been 
opjuyed  as  during  that  portion  of  her 
cxistonce.  Take  you  back  to  the  Re- 
.  storation!  ah,  indeed  I  should  be 
happy,  happy  beyond  expression,  if  I 
could  ever  hope  again  to  see  France 
a?  free,  as  prosperous,  as  blessed  as 
she  was  under  the  Restoration  I " 

The  Bonapartist  could  say  no  more. 
This  was  the  system  of  Casimir  Pe- 
rier, and  he  summed  up  all  l)y  say- 
ing, "  Je  veux  la  paix,  et  Je  ne  vcux 
que  la  Charte." 

It  would  be  as  unnecessary  as  it 
wuuld  be  tedious  to  recount  all  the 
facts  of  his  powerful  and  wise  admi- 
nistration. It  was  conceived  and  di- 
rected by  himself — and  its  object  was 
clear  and  precise.  At  the  commence- 
ment it  astonished  even  those  whom 
it  satisfied.  Even  those  who  desired 
most  ardently  its  success  were  scep- 
tical as  to  its  duration  Those  who 
were  in  heart  republicans  still  affected 
to  love  the  new  monarchy,  and  to  de- 
sire its  strength.  For  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  even  after  the  defeated 
cmeutt:  of  the  14th  July,  1891,  the 
lippubUcuns  had  uot  raised  the  stand- 
arfl  of  the  Republic.  They  still  vow- 
-^d  their  attachment  to  tlio  dynasty  of 


Orleans,  and  their  apprehensions  lest 
the  policy  of  M.  Perier  should  be  un- 
favourable to  its  existence.  The  Con- 
servatives themselves  could  not  believe 
in  the  possibility  of  their  own  success. 
It  was  too  good  to  be  tnie.  Some 
even  said,  "  that  he  carried  resistance 
too  far  ;'*  and  many  a  time  was  he 
obliged  not  only  to  attack  the  hydra 
of  anarchy  and  Propagandism,  but  al- 
so to  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to 
encourage  his  timid  though  sincere 
followers. 

The  elections  of  1831  afforded  a 
great  scope  for  the  exercise  of  his 
energy  and  talents.  He  derived  va^t 
assistance  from  the  advice  of  M.  Gui- 
zot,  and  both  publicly  and  privately 
acknowledged  it  to  the  end  of  his  life. 
The  struggle  was  desperate  between 
wisdom  and  passion,  false  patriotism, 
and  real  love  of  country ;  between  the 
love  of  glory  in  the  French  character, 
and  the  rising  desire  for  peace;  be- 
tween the  enthusiasm  and  fanaticism 
of  the  moh,  and  the  calm  and  digni- 
fied love  of  rational  liberty  of  the  su- 
perior and  middling  classes.  When 
the  Chamber  met,  it  wa?  unknown  to 
itself  as  it  was  to  the  Government. 
Its  new  members  arrived,  and  many, 
many  of  its  old  ones  too — with  all  their 
suspicions,  all  the  doubts,  and  misgiv- 
ings of  the  country,  and  with  all  its  il. 
lusions.  The  old  Liberal  party  was 
there  with  all  its  exigencies,  though  it 
confided  in  its  own  patriotism,  and  was 
willing  to  find  a  guide  and  a  comman- 
der. During  the  Restoration,  the  old 
Liberal  party  had  been  too  much  a 
party,  and  too  little  a  principal.  This 
Casimir  Perier  knew — this  he  felt, — 
and  this  he  deplored.  No  one  pro- 
fessed more  formally  than  he  did  the 
constitutional  necessity  of  a  bond  of 
union  between  the  Chamber  and  the 
Ministry ;  but  no  one  held  in  moro 
profound  contempt  that  ambiguous 
policy  which  gave  out  that  each  mea- 
sure and  each  law  must  be  judged  of 
isolately,  without  paying  any  attention 
to  the  necessities  of  the  Government, 
and  the  wants  of  the  m:ijority.  When, 
then,  the  Deputies  of  18.11  elected  M. 
Lafittk,  the  chief  of  the  last  Cabi- 
net, President  of  the  Chamber,  Cahi- 
MiR  Plricr  gave  in  his  resignation ; 
and,  but  for  the  unexpected  attack 
made  by  the  King  of  the  Pays  Ras 
on  the  rebel  province  of  Belgium,  this 
eminenfstatesman  had  resolved  to  leave 
office.  TV\a.l  was  a  moment  of  pro- 
found d&TigCT  fox  ^\<i  T«i^  Ytwi^  ^'^^ 
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nofttjr.  If  Caumir  Perier  had  not  con- 
sented to  remain,  a  war  with  Europe 
would,  apparently  at  least,  have  been 
inevitable.     How  great  was  the  anx- 
iety of  the  king  and  of  the  Conserva- 
tive interests  of  the  country  during 
that  moment  of  unccrt<iinty.      How 
loud  was  the  laugh  of  joy  and  deiision 
when  the  name  of  Lafitte  came  out 
of  the  ballotting  uru  with  a  majority 
for  him  as  President  of  the  Chauibor 
of  Deputies!     The  majority  was  but 
ONE — but  Casimir  Perier  was  no  Lord 
Melbourne  or  Count  Mole.     He  un- 
derstood the  priDciplc  of  a  majority  in 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  very  differ- 
ently to  them;  he  acted  on  the  princi- 
ple which  decided  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, when  he  resigned  power  be- 
cause a  majority  of  tiikke  was  against 
him-     But  the  mirth  and*  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  ultra- Liberal  party  was  of 
short  duration.     Casimir  Perier  con- 
sented to  remain  in  power,  notwith- 
Manding  the  defeat  he  sustained  at  the 
Chamber,  or  at  least  he  consented  to 
make  another  trial  of  the  new  Depu- 
ties.    His  decision  was  a  wise  one. 
The  joy  of  the  Revolutionary  party  at 
the  momentary  defeat  of  Casimir  Pe- 
rier was  a  lesson  to  the  Chamber  it- 
self; and  when  it  read  in  the  columns 
of  the  Revolutionary  prints  the  invec- 
tives poured  forth  against  the  Conser- 
vative policy  of  that  statesman,  and 
the  curses  heaped  upon  him  when  he 
eonsented  to  make   another  trial  of 
the  Chamber,  the  Deputies  hesitated 
no  longer.     A  majority,  then,  frank, 
loyal,  and  decided,  rallied  round  the 
Conservative  drapeau,  and  from  that 
moment  no  Minister  was  ever  sup- 
ported by  a  more  compact  and  decided 
majority.      But  still  the    Opposition 
both  within  and  without  the-Chamber 
was  formidable  and  numerous.     Still 
the  most  dangerous  theories  were  pro- 
mulgated in  the  most  seductive  forms, 
and  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  de- 
fend against  ealunmious  attacks  and 
gloomy  predictions  a  line  of  policy  not 
yet  in  full  operation,  and  the  success 
of  which  was  necessarily  flow,  if  not 
even  doubtful ;  but  it  was  also  essen- 
tial to  prove  to  those  who  loved  a  ra- 
tional liberty,  that  to  rei^ulate  is  not 
to  stifle  it— -that    to   keep  it   within 
hounds  15  not  to  crush  it — and  that 
resistance  is  not  treason.     This  was 
the  task  which   every  day    Casimir 
Perier  had  to  recommence  with  pa?- 
«on,  ardour^  aad  conviction,  day  after 
'^/ t^s  laborious  scssioB,     M,  Gui^ 


zot  was  one  of  his  principal  supporters 
in  this  Herculean  combat,  and  some 
effective  aid  was  also  supplied  by  M. 
Dupin.  Many  a  day  during  this  ses- 
sion will  be  noted  in  the  Parliament- 
ary annals  of  France  ;  but  none  more 
so  than  when  the  debate  arose  on  the 
"  ordre  du  join  motive."  Warsaw 
had  fallen,  and  its  fall  had  produced 
a  profound  impression  in  France.  All 
the  fractions  of  the  Opposition  united 
to  avail  themselves  of  this  event,  and 
to  convert  it  into  instruments  of  ven- 
geance, revolt,  and  war.  Paris  had  a 
sad  and  menacing  aspect — ttmultuous 
mobs  appeared.  One  of  them  sur- 
rounded and  wished  to  insult  M.  Pe- 
rier himself.  They  spoke  of  marching 
against  the  Tuileries  —  of  marching 
against  the  Chambers ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  question  of  Poland — t.  e., 
the  questiou  of  war  or  of  peace — was 
brought  under  the  attention  of  the 
Chamber.  This  was  the  sitting  of 
the  2 1  St  of  September.  M.  Perier, 
however,  triumphed,  and  the  peace  of 
the  wjorld  was  decided  by  a  majority 
of  one  hundred  and  sixteen.  We  say 
advisedly,  <*  The  peace  of  the  world,'* 
For  if  that  day  M.  Casimir  Perier 
had  not  triumphed,  an  universal  war, 
a  war  of  principles,  a  revolutionary 
war,  must  have  followed,  which  would 
havcf  reproduced  the  ensemble  of  tho 
war  of  the  Convention,  as  well  as  the 
war  of  Napoleon. 

From  the  moment  that  Casimir  Pe- 
rier had  assured  so  formidable  a  ma- 
jority for  his  system  of  peace,  he 
marched  with  iirmness  in  the  coun^e 
he  had  chalked  out.  His  conferences 
with  foreign  ambassadors  were  fre- 
quent. His  morning  walks  with  Count 
d'Appony,  in  a  garden  close  to  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  were  discovered. 
There  he  endeavoured  to  convince  tho 
diplomatist,  and  through  him  all  Eu- 
rope, that  the  intentions  of  the  new 
dynasty  were  essentially  Conserva- 
tive ;  and  whilst  Prince  Talleyrand 
pledged  himself  in  London  for  tho 
truth  of  this  declaration,  the  whole  of 
the  policy,  as  well  as  the  assurances 
of  M.  Perier  at  Paris,  guaranteed 
the  truth  and  accuracy  of  both  their 
statements. 

At  last  one  year  passed  away,  and 
M.  Perier  beheld  himself,  on  the  1 8th 
March,  1832,  still  the  leader  and  chief 
of  tho  Conservative  Administration  of 
the  former  year.  T\\\ft  waf^  iv  ^t^-A 
triumph .  Twelve  moi^l\v&  o£ ciiL\%U»w<i^ 
to  a  Ministry  at  sucVi  au  epovA\j  -v^a  Vu^ 
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itself  next  to  a  miracle.  A  majority 
now  exifttedy  most  compact  and  reso- 
lute, on  all  political  questions. 

Tlie  army  had  been  tried  at  Lyons, 
and  had  proved  itself  faithful.  Paris 
was  devoted  to  the  ideas  of  order  and 
Conservatism.  The  expedition  to 
Ancona  was  the  only  extraordinary 
whim  of  Casimir  Perier,but  he  defend- 
ed it  on  the  ground  thatit  was  necessary 
to  make  buch  a  concession  to  France, 
in  order  to  show  to  her  that,  though 
the  Government  was  resolved  on  main- 
taining peace,  it  was  also  determined 
not  to  submit  to  any  humiliation. 

Tiie  expedition  to  Anoon.v  was  still, 
we  think,  though  disposed  to  make 
every  allowance  to  M.  Perier,  one  of 
the  faults  of  that  honest  and  great 
man*s  Administration.  It  was  not  suf- 
iiciently  Urge  to  oppose  an  Austrian 
army  in  Italy.  It  was  not  suificiently 
powerful  to  keep  in  order  the  agitating 
spirits  in  the  Papal  and  other  States. 
It  would  have  been  as  nothing,  and 
less  than  nothing,  in  the  event  of  a 
war  between  Austria  and  the  Italian 
populations,  and  was  calculated  to 
excite  false  hopes  on  one  side,  and 
distrust  on  the  other.  But  we  know 
that,  even  to  the  hour  of  his  death,  he 
looked  upon  this  as  a  master- stroke  of 
policy,  as  he  did  the  expedition  of  the 
French  to  the  Belgian  territory."  M. 
Perier  laboured,  however,  under  the 
error,  which  is  very  common  to  public 
men  who  have  been  only  a  short  time 
at  the  head  of  affairs,  viz.  that  of  sup- 
posing that  all  the  secretsof  the  French 
Cabinet  were  not  known  to  the  other 
Cabinets  of  Europe.  Yet  the  reverse 
of  this  was  the  case.  Europe  knew 
that  France  had  not  an  army  to  defend 
even  her  own  territory,  much  less  to 
carry  war  into  an  enemy's  country ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  Austrian, 
Prussian,  and  lluss^ijin  Guvernments 
saw  this  paltry  expedition  to  Ancona, 
knowing,  as  they  did  know,  that  France 
was  unable  to  su:>tain  a  serious  war  in 
Italy — they  penreived  in  it  the  proof, 
that  even  Casimir  Perier,  with  all  the 
firmness  of  his  character,  and  with  all 
the  resolution  of  his  system,  was 
obliged  to  make  this  concession  to 
the  war  and  revolutionary  parties  in 
France.  The  subsequent  continuance 
of  those  forces  at  Ancona  has  been 
more  than  absurd — it  has  been  a  fault; 
and  it  is  high  time  that  Louis  Piiilippe 
should  himself  see  the  propriety  of 
withdrawing  soldiers  from  the  Italian 
shores. 


Tho  spring  of  1832,  unhap]nly, 
however,  brought  along  with  it  the 
cholera  morbus  to  Paris.  At  first  Ca« 
simir  Perier  was  not  much  alarmed  by 
its  invasion  ;  but  subsequently  the 
scenes  which  took  place  in  tho  capital 
filled  his  heart  with  anguish,  and  bis 
eyes  with  tears.  On  tho  1st  April  in 
that  year  he  visited,  with  the  young 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  splendid  Hos- 
pital of  the  Jlotei  Diai,  and  visited 
with  him  tiie  first  victims  of  that  ter- 
rible disease.  The  following  days 
reports  were  put  in  circulation  that 
the  fountains  of  Paris  had  been  poi- 
soned by  Goveniment  agents,  and  then 
by  the  priests,  and  the  most  liorrihle 
assassinations  were  perpetrated  in 
broad  day,  under  the  pretext  of  aveng- 
ing tho  *<  people'*  of  their  poisonen. 
Never  was  a  ibuler  calumny  invented. 
It  was  the  progress  of  the  pebt  which 
carried  off  its  victims,  sweeping  all 
before  it. 

On  the  6th  April,  1832,  Casimir 
Perier  was  seized  with  an  attack  of 
tho  cholera.  Tho  malady  was  ter> 
rible.  He  suffered  most  excruciatingly 
from  the  cramp.  The  best  medical 
talent  of  France  was  procured  for 
him.  No  effort,  and  no  experimenU 
was  watiting  or  remained  uutried. 
Every  plausible  remedy  was  sought 
for  with  avidity.  Those  who  w«« 
most  opposed  to  his  political  systoi 
were  as  anxious  as  his  friends  to  pre* 
serve  his  energetic  and  valuable  life. 
But,  though  for  a  moment  the  diceaM 
appeared  to  cede,  it  returned  nith 
renewed  power,  and  his  exhausted  aod 
sunken  frame  at  last  became  the  pre j 
of  death,  and  he  expired  on  the  lOUi 
May,  lb32,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

During  the  period  that  M.  Casinir 
Perier  was  Minister,  his  speeches  it 
tho  Chamber  were  very  numcroa^ 
especially  from  September  It^l  to 
Marcli  18:i2.  The  subjects  discuHcd 
were  of  the  most  exciting  charactefi 
and  comprised  all  tho  leading  fea- 
tures of  the  Revolution  of  1830.  The 
policy  of  the  Government the  con- 
duct of  the  Legitimists— the  qucstioai 
of  Austria  and  tho  Roman  Statn— 
the  Polish  Revolution — the  destrae- 
tion  of  tho  hereditary  peerage— tho 
capture  of  Warsaw — tho  conduct  of 
tho  foreign  refugees — the  settlement 
of  the  civil  list — the  troubles  in  Li 
Vendue — tho  National  Guards*  law— 
the  troubles  of  Lyona^the  frauds  aad 
deficits  of  Rcsner— the  flovtiDg  debt— 
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«t  serfiee  money — ^the  foreign 
of   France — the  expenses  of 

embassies — the  troubles  of 
le,  and  the  financial  operations 
OTemment,  were  amongst  some 
topics  of  the  most  interesting 
portant  debates  of  modern 
history. 

last  time  he  ever  8poke  in  the 
3r  of  Deputies  was  in  the  sit- 
the  29th  March,  when  he  pre- 
Tom  Government  bills  provid- 

the  secret  expenses  of  the 
menty  for  the  caisse  de  vituana, 
the  prorogation  of  the  suspen- 
liemanicipal  organization  law. 
inoty  however,  do  better  than 
B  a  specimen  of  his  style  and 

of  speaking,  some  extracts 
b  celebrated  address  of  21st 
ber«  1831,  in  reply  to  the  at- 
ade  by  the  Opposition  on  the 
rative  policy  of  the  Casimir 
Aidministration. 
moment  seized  upon  by  the 
ion  was  when  Warsaw  had 
irhen  Paris  was  in  a  state  of 
leled  agitation,  and  when  the 
3r  was  surrounded  by  mobs 
lolts.  The  following  are  some 
tns  of  his  impassioned  and 
sloqnence : — 

la  nouvelle  des  4v6nemens  de 
e,  la  France  a  eprouve  un 
nt  douloureux ;  mais  tous  les 
toyens,  en  s*associant  u  la  situ- 
)  la  Pologne,  n*ont  pas  oublie 
Is  doivent  a  Icur  propro  pa^s, 
irement    ils    ne   veulent    pas 

les  malheurs  do  la  Pologne 
malheurs  de  la  France. 
I  vous  a  parle  de  vos  dclibera- 
nessieurs  ;  vous  deiiberez  ici 
L  protection  des  lois,  et  le 
lement,  qui  est  charge  de  les 
e,  a  pour  appui  Tarmee,  la 
Nationale,  qui  en  criant  Vive 
gne !  crie  avant  tout :  Vive  le 
ive  la  France !  oui  I  Vive  le 
ive  la  France!  c*est  la  le  cri 
{  les  Fran  gals  ;  les  cris  fac- 
uo  nous  avons  cntendus,  nous 
les  r^primer.  Ceux  qui  orient 
noment,  Vive  la  Pologne!  en 
t,  A  has  le  Gouvernement  du 
k.  bas  Tautorite  du  Roi !  ne  sent 
nis  de  la  Pologne,  ni  les  amis  (!e 
lys.  D^libercz  tranquillement, 
Ts ;  tant  qiie  le  pouvoir  nous 
nfie,  nous  saurons  le  defendre 
re  respecter  par  les  factieux." 
Ilaoguin    having    complained 
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that  the  Opposition  had  been  takes 
by  surprise,  and  the  Chamber  cheated 
out  of  a  vote  of  confidence,  M.  Casi- 
mir Perier  demanded  that  a  new  vote 
should  be  given  and  a  new  decision 
come  to.     He  said — 

"  Et  pour  que  I'Opposition  ne  puisse 
pas  un  jour  remettre  en  discussion  ce 
second  vote,  comme  le  premier,  sous 
pr6texte  de  surprise,  qu*il  soit  bien 
entendu,  messieurs,  comme  nous 
avons  dd  croirc  qu*il  Tavait  cte  dans 
la  discussion  de  Taddresse,  que  ce 
syst^me,  e'est  le  maintien  de  la  paix, 
sous  toutes  les  reserves  de  surett^  et  de 
dignity  natiouales,  dont  nous  sommes 
aussi  jaloux  que  qui  que  ce  soit ;  cest 
V antipathic  la  plus  dvclaree  pour  toute 
espece  de  propagande  ;  c'est  une 
mediation  de  bienveillauce  en  faveur 
de  toutes  les  infortunes,  avec  tous  les 
m^nagemcns  quo  dicte  la  loyaute  pour 
les  droits  et  pour  les  traites. 

"  Cest  uno  attention  scrupulcuse  a 
ne  considercr  les  questions  exterieures 
que  sous  le  point  do  vue  des  veritables 
intercts  de  notre  pays.  Telle  est, 
messieurs,  dans  tout  pays  libre  et 
^claire,  la  regie  des  hommcs  d*etat 
vraiment  patriotes.  Telle  est  celle 
que  nous  tracent  a  la  fois  nos  interets 
materiels^  I'honneur  national,  la  paix 
interieure,  et  lasecurite  de  notre  r6vo- 
lution. 

**  Sous  tous  ces  rapports,  ^galemcnt 
sacres,  nous  avons  done  la  conscience, 
messieurs,  d'avoir  fait  ce  que  vouliit 
la  France,  non  pas  ce  que  veulent  pour 
elle  ceux  qui  la  font  ecrire  ct  parler, 
mais  ce  que  ses  interets,  dtudiees  con- 
scicncieusement,  reclament  de  T  Ad- 
ministration qui  les  a  compris. 

"  Nous  persbtons  done  avec  une 
conviction  plus  profonde  que  jamais, 
dans  un  systemo  de  paix  que  nous  nous 
faisons  gloire  d'avoir  defcndu,  d'avoir 
maintenu  jusqu'a  ce  jour,  et  dont  la 
rupture  jetterait  une  immense  respon- 
sabilit^,  aux  yeux  de  la  France,  de 
r Europe,  de  Thumanit^  toute  enlierc, 
sur  quiconque  s'en  serait  rendu  conipt- 
able." 

At  the  death  of  Casimir  Perier,  he 
left  two  sons ;  one  is  Secretary  to  the 
French  Embassy  at  the  Hague,  and 
the  other  undertook  the  direction  of 
the  commercial  house  founded  by  his 
father.  His  wife,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Pauline  Loyer,  and  for  whom  ho 
ever  felt  the  most  lively  and  tender 
affection,  has  no  other  co"  "  -^ 
than  that  derived  from  thf 
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of  the  past>  from  the  memory  of  ha- 
ying been  the  devoted  companion  of 
a  man  whose  name  is  held  in  universal 
respect,  and  from  the  hopes  of  a  pious 
and  serene  mind. 

Casimir  Pcrier  was  buried  at  the 
cemetery  of  the  Pvre  la  Chaise,  not  far 
frum  his  brother  Seipion,  and  from  his 
friend  Gamilie  Jordan.  The  funeral 
rites  were  performed  by  all  the  capital 
— and  the  addresses  over  his  tomb 
were  delivered  by  Royer  CoUard,  Big- 
non,  Dupin,  Berenger>  Davillicrs^ 
Francois  Uelessert^  and  the  Duke  de 
Choisieul. 

Casimir  Pericr  was  very  tall  and 
well  made.  His  face  was  manly  and 
regular — and  there  was  a  penetration 
and  a  finesse  in  his  features  which 
often  contrasted  well  with  his  impos- 
ing energy.  His  air,  his  manner,  were 
prompt,  and  even  imperious— and  he 
would  say  sometimes,  smiling,  when 
speaking  of  tho  ofibrts  made  by  his 
political  opponents  to  compel  him  to 
yield, — "  Comment  veut-on  queje  cede 
avec  la  taille  quejai  ?  ** 

M.  Herseul  hus  painted  an  admir 
rable  likeness — and  M.  David  has 
sculptured  a  perfect  medallion,  of  this 
celebrated  man.  In  the  last  years  of 
his  life  his  features  were  changed  by 
corporal  sufferings,  and  by  inten&o 
mental  and  moral  application.  His 
notions  were  nette  and  his  impres- 
sions lively.  His  reason  was  alwa}  s 
contending  with  his  passions,  and  per- 
petually subduing  them.  He  present- 
ed the  spectacle  of  a  man  whose 
powerful  soul  in  vain  attempted  to 
convey  to  others  the  vivacity  and  force 
of  the  impression  under  which  he  him> 
self  laboured.  He  oftou  said  of  him- 
self,— "  H  me  munquii  bien  dfs  choses, 
mais  jai  du  ciCWf  du  tact,  ct  dn  bou- 
heurr 

His  mind  was,  however,  disposctl  to 
hesitate.  On  vast  subjects  ho  was 
quick  to  perceive^  and  resolute  to  act — 
but  on  the  lesser  and  daily  afiairs  of 
business  or  of  tho  state  he  was  proue 
to  doubt  and  to  adjourn.  He  was  by 
no  means  a  pleasant  companion,  an 
agreeable  bouvivant,  or  adapted  to 
the  politenesses  and  courtesies  of  life. 
He  was  rigorous  towards  others-^and 
severe  towards  himself, — but  though 
he  loved  few,  he  hated  none.  He  had 
a  passion  for  conquest — but  not  to 
injure,  or  to  destroy.     He  had,  how- 


evert  some  tenderly  attached  friends 
who  speak  of  him  with  entbnsiaamy 
and  for  whom  he  felt  the  most  pas- 
sionate friendship.  In  the  world,  ge- 
nerally, he  was  reserved,  cold,  and 
uneasy  ;  in  his  family  he  was  gay  in 
hb  conversation  and  lively  in  his  sallies. 

Casimir  Perier  is  not  forgotten.  Six 
years  have  elapsed  since  he  descended 
to  the  common  grave  of  the  wise  and 
the  ignorant,  the  virtuous  and  the 
wick^.  But  he  is  not  forgotten. 
The  ra^Hd  stream  of  dme  ever  flowing, 
and  over  bearing  away  upon  its  bo- 
som the  names  and  the  memories  of 
those  who  have  lived  and  who  have 
acted,  has  not  been  able  to  sweep 
away  the  memory  of  Casimir  Perier. 
His  name  will  rest  for  ever  engraved 
on  the  annals  of  tho  French  mon- 
archy. 

The  political  system  of  Casimir 
Perier  did  not  expire  with  him.— 
When  the  news  of  his  death  was  con- 
veyed to  Louis  Philippe,  he  exclaimed, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  sorrow — **  My 
cup  is  full — it  only  required  this  new 
disaster  to  compete  its  bitterness.** 
But  the  policy  of  the  departed  states- 
man was  persevered  in — and  France 
was  saved  as  weU  as  Europe  from  an 
universal  war.  It  may  be  said  of  him, 
as  it  was  said  of  Mr  Pitt  by  Lord 
Castlereagh — "  Hia  policy  triumphed 
over  his  tomb."  He  died  too  soon  for 
himself,  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
his  country — but,  at  least,  if  be  had 
survived,  ho  would  not  have  had  to  de- 
plore the  triumph  of  propagandism,  or 
the  victories  of  sanguinary  factions. 
His  policy  grappled  with  the  hydra 
whilst  living,  and  crushed  it  after  his 
death. 

The  glory  of  Casinur  Perier  is  pure> 
as  it  is  incapable  of  attack*  He  ap- 
peared as  a  meteor  in  those  cloudy, 
dark,  and  dreary  days  when  all  was 
mysterious,  uncertaioi  and  sad.  But 
his  work  shall  be  durable,  far  it  was 
not  the  artificial  creation  of  a  party, 
but  tho  reply  to  the  demands  of  Jus- 
tice, civilisation^  and  true  liberty. 
On  his  tomb,  too  early  closed,  as  too 
soon  opened,  tho  drapeau  of  OBAsaP 
was  raisod;— and  the  laws  hare  tri- 
umphed over  faction  and  folly«  This 
was  the  best  homage  which  could  be 
paid  to  his  memory — and  the  leifon  ire 
should  be  taught  from  his  life. 
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OK  TBS  FOOP  OF  TBS  HSItRUIO  AKD  t^LLMON, 

By  John  Sta«k>  F.R.S^  Edin. 

[Thtt  foIlowiDg  paper  wai  drawn  up  in  answer  to  "  Obaenratbni  on  the 
Natural  HiBtorr  or  the  Salmonf  Herruig*  and  Vendace.  bj  RoBiaT  Knox, 
P.R.Sm  Edin./ printed  in  Vol.  XII.  of  the  Edinburgh  TranMCtioni.  It  was 
read  at  the  Meeting  of  4th  Deoember,  1837 ;  and  tm»  speeiomu  referred  to 
are  ia  the  Sooietjr's  Museum.] 


I.— Foon  or  thi  HBmRiNG.-*(C/((pea  harengm^  Lin,) 


Thx  attention  of  naturalists  in  thia 
oonntry  has  of  late  been  directed^  by 
the  Parliamentary  enquiries  hito  tfale 
state  of  the  salmon  uheries*  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  salnu)n.  The 
importanoe  of  this  branch  of  the 
fisheries  to  Scotland  renders  everv 
fact  connected  with  the  habits>  food, 
and  reproduction  of  the  salmon  of 
great  coDsequence,  as  tending  to  re* 
gulato  the  time  and  manner  of  its 
capture,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the 
inereasoy  or»  at  least,  to  prevent  the 
material  diminution  of  the  species. 
Though  much  valuable  information 
was  elicited  before  the  Commitiee  of 
Parliament  upon  the  Salmon  Fisheries 
of  Great  Britain — information  which 
could  not  have  been  easily  procured 
in  any  other  manner — yet  still,  in  a 
lew  particulars  of  the  salmon's  his- 
tory,  something  remains  to  be  done 
to  make  that  historv  complete.  The 
species  of  the  family  Saknontdce,  for 
instance,  have  not  yet  been  lo  dis- 
tmctly  marked  out  as  to  be  distin- 
gmshed  at  their  various  stages  of 
growth ;  and  a  good  deal  of  mystery 
hangs  over  the  history  of  the  salmon, 
from  the  time  the  frv  leave  the  spawn- 
iiig*bed  and  descend  to  the  sea,  until 
their  return  again,  in  their  upward 
migration,  as  grilses  and  fulUgrown 
nlmoii.  Much  of  that  mystery,  I 
have  little  fear,  will  soon  be  cleared 
up,  from  the  investigations  of  our 
learned  and  active  associateSf  Sir 
William  Jafdine  and  Dr  Pamell, 
▼bo,  it  is  understood^  have  been  di- 
recting their  attention  to  this  impor- 
tam  subject.  And  experiments  are 
now  In  progress  by  anotlier  enquirer, 
Mr  John  Shaw,  the  results  of  which 
will  be  most  interesting  to  science. 

In  the  year  iSOa,  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  with'the  view  of 
promoting  die  fisheries  of  tlus  part  of 
the  eonntry,  pnbUshed,  in  the  second 
VQlome  of  their  Tnmuetioiu^  ierenl 
pptnaa  tbe  NMtanlf  Coamrdai, 


and  Economical  History  of  the  Her- 
ring, and  on  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Salmon.  The'  practical  details 
contained  in  these  papers — the  history 
of  the  salmon  and  herring  fisheries— 
and  the  suggestions  for  their  im- 
provement, arc,  I  have  no  doubt, 
worthy  of  every  praise.  But  the  au- 
thors of  these  papers  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  much  acquainted  with  the 
writings  of  scientific  men  in  other 
countries,  who  have  recorded  obser- 
vations on  tho  sufc^ject  of  which  they 
Erofess  to  treat.  On  ihejbod  of  the 
erring  and  salmon,  particularly, 
which  must  powerfullv  influence  their 
habits,  nothmg  positive  is  said,  and 
no  reference  is  made  to  any  writer 
who  had  ever  treated  of  this  matter 
before.  And  hence  a  later  author, 
without  looking  further,  seems  to  have 
taken  the  statements  in  this  volume, 
and  founded  on  them,  as  a  summary 
of  all  that  could  be  said  on  the  sub- 
ject of- the  food  of  the  herring  and 
salmon. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  have 
thought  it  might  be  of  some  service 
to  science,  as  well  as  a  matter  of  jus- 
tice to  the  memory  of  former  observ- 
ers, to  give  a  short  statement  of  the 
facts  regarding  the  food  of  the  her- 
ring and  salmon,  which  have  been  re- 
conied  by  the  b^t  writers  on  natural 
history,  and  which  seem  to  have  been 
completely  lost  sight  of  by  our  Scot- 
tish naturalists.  1  have  been  the 
more  induced  to  engsge  in  this  in- 
vestigation, and  to  bring  out  the  re- 
sults here,  thatf  a  few  years  ago,  a  long 
and  elaborate  paper  on  the  sntject 
was  read  before  this  Society^  and  sub- 
sequently printed  in  its  Transactions. 
This  paper,  wiUi  greater  pretensions, 
iSf  I  must  be  allowed  to  say«  by  no 
means  exempt  from  the  remark  I 
have  ventured  to  make  upon  the 
papers  in  the  Transaetdona  oi  i^ 
H^hland  Society.  1  aHluAfi  lo  iliiA 
paper  of  Dr  Knox,  ot^kUML^  0\Mr* 
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vations  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  food  that  may  be  found  in  the  8almon*i 

Salmon,  Herring,  and  Vendace,"  as  atomach  at  different  stations  and  at 

printed  in  the    12th  volume  of  the  different  periods  of  the  year.     It  was 

Transactions  of  tlic  Royal  Society,  considered  to  be  an  unnecessary  waste 

From  the  statements  in  that  paper,  of    time  to  prepare  the   number  of 

though  enunciated  with  the  confidence  specimens  that  would  thus  have  been 

of  demonstration,  1,  in  common  with  required.     The  stomachs  of  the  her- 

most  naturalists,  wholly  dissent,  and  rings  were  procured  from  tishes  in  full 

equally  disclaim  the  manner  and  the  season,  purchased  in  the  Edinburgh 

terms  in  which  the  author  has  been  market,  and  exhibit  most  of  the  kinds 

pleased  to  speak  of  the  works  and  of  aliment  which  have  been  referred 

opinions  of  others.  to  by  naturalists  as  the  food  of  the 

Statements  apparently  so  inconsis-  herring, 
tent  with  all  that  had  been  previously  Trusting  to  your  indulgence,  then, 
recorded,  1  felt  assured  would  not  I  proceed,  in  the  Jirst  plaee»  to  call 
pass  without  comment  in  the  Society  your  attention  to  what  b  stated  by  Dr 
which  had  sanctioned  their  publica-  Knox  regarding  the  food  and  sex  of  the 
tion  ;  and  I  long  flattered  myself  that  Vendace  of  Lochmaben  ;  secondfy,  to 
some  member  of  the  Society  better  the  food  of  the  Herring ;  Bnd»third/y, 
qualified  for  the  task  would  have  un-  to  the  food  of  the  Salmon,  and  the  de- 
dertaken  the  duty  of  pointing  out  velopcment  and  growth  of  its  ova. 
what  had  been  previously  recorded  But,  before  entering  on  the  sub- 
on  the  subjects  of  which  the  author  ject  in  detail,  it  may  be  as  well 
of  this  paper  claims  the  discovery,  to  state  the  claims  of  Dr  Knox,  as 
It  is  because  no  one  has  so  como  for-  the  sole  discoverer  of  the  food  of 
ward  that  I  now  appear  befure  you ;  the  three  fishes  referred  to  ;  and  this, 
and  it  is  because  some  weight  may  be  to  avoid  all  misapprehension,  I  shall 
attached  to  uncontradicted  assertions,  do  in  his  own  words.  The  Doctor's 
by  those  who  have  never  investigated  statements  naturally  arrange  them- 
the  subject  beyond  this  paper,  that  the  selves  into, 

correction  of  these  statements  becomes  1.  The  positive, — '' The  nature  of 
absolutely  necessary.  In  pointing  out  the  food  of  the  herring,  coregonuii, 
what  has  been  recorded  by  previous  and  salmon,  was  not  to  be  stumbled 
writers  on  the  subject,  and  comparing  upon  by  accident.  I  feel  bappy  io 
their  statements  with  the  assertions  of  having  to  offer  it  as  a  direct  result  of 
Dr  Knox,  I  desire  it  to  be  distinctly  patient  scientific  enquiry.'*— -P.  463. 
understood,  that  I  am  far  from  wish-  2.  27te  comparative. — *'  Modem 
ing  to  detract  from  that  individuars  systematic  writers  on  natural  history, 
merit  as  a  cultivator,  a  successful  cul-  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe, 
tivator  it  may  be,  of  his  own  peculiar  maintain  a  profound  silence  as  to  the 
branch  of  suienci'.  It  is  as  a  natu-  food  of  the  herring.*'  **  In  luch 
ralist,  writing  on  a  branch  of  natural  works,  all  mentionof  the  food  is  either 
history,  that  his  claims  come  into  com-  omitted,  or,  what  is  much  worse,  mis- 
petition  with  other  naturalists ;  and  taken,  and  consequently  their  liabitk*' 
the  form  into  which  I  have  thruwn  my  P.  513. 

observations  seemed  to  me  the  best  '<  In  1833,  Professor  Kennie  of  the 

mode  of  eliciting  the  truth,  and  doing  King*s  ( 'oUege,  London,  declares  the 

justice  to  all  parties.  food  of  the  herring  to  be  altogetltcr 

In  the  investigations  into  which  I    unknown.'* P.  513. 

have  been  led  as  to  the  food  of  the  "  I  am  aware  that  there  are  many. 

herring  and  salmun,  I  may  add,  that  whose  rcganl  for  accuracy  in  scien- 

I  have  verified  the  recorded  observa-  tificstatements  being  extremely  coarse 

tions  of  iiatiu*alists  by  occasional  in-  and  loose,  will  not  only  assert  tbey 

»pection  of  the  stomachs  of  both  fishes,  had  examined  the  stomach  of  the  bc^ 

The    preparatioLs  on   the  table  af-  ing,  but  had  also  seen  its  food.**— 

lord  the  strongest  corroboration  of  the  P.  515. 

statements  of  writers  on  natural  his-  «  \Vc  have  already  seen  a  pcrsoa 

tory  as  to  the  nature  of  the  salmon's  assert,  in  open  defiance  of  the  ttite- 

food.     They  were  prepared  by  my  ments  of  all  practical  fishermen,  and 

friend  Dr  Parnell  from  fishes  in  full  of  every  writer  on  natur^  history» 

season  from  the  friths  of  Forth  and  from  Linne  downwardsy  to  Prolcsior 

Tay.     They  are  by  no  means  intend-  Kennie,  that  the  food  of  the  lienii« 

•d  to  exhibit  all  the  various  kinds  of  was  known  to  eyery  body  1 1  Tbe  ob- 
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ject  of  such  romarks  cannot  be  mis- 
taken/'—P.  464. 

8.  Superlative, — **  Of  my  compe- 
tency to  make  correct  anatomical  and 
physiological  remarks,  no  reasonable 
person,  I  hope,  who  is  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  nature  of  my  pursuits, 
will  have  any  doubt** — P.  464. 

'<  The  reason  why  the  food  (of  the 
herring)  could  not  be  discovered  by 
preceding  observers,  will  be  readily 
understood  by  most  of  my  readers. 
It  was  next  to  an  impossibility  for 
any  other  than  a  scientific  person, 
who  had  examined  the  whole  range 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  to  make  out 
the  raiquiry.*' — P.  514. 

The  name  of  the  individual  refer- 
red to  in  this  last  sentence,  **  who  had 
examined  the  whole  range  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,*'  is  left  to  be  gathered 
from  the  context.  Of  only  one  man 
in  Europe  could  this  be  said,  and  that 
person  was  the  late  Baron  Cuvler.  I 
need  scarcely  observe,  however,  that 
the  writer  of  this  hyperbolical  compli- 
ment did  not  mean  the  author  of  the 
Regne  Animal, 

Tbe  process  of  reasoning  which  led 
to  the  supposed  discovery,  is  not  less 
singular  than  the  discovery  itself. 
Ascertaining  that  a  fresh- water  fish 
from  the  south  of  Scotland  had  some 
resemblance  in  size  and  general  ap- 
pearance to  the  herring,  the  author 
concluded,  that  if  he  could  find  out 
what  the  vendace  fed  upon  in  Ldch- 
maben  loch,  the  food  of  the  herring, 
thongh  living  in  a  different  element, 
the  sea,  would  most  likely  be  the  same. 
Vendace  were,  ofcourse,  caught,  their 
stomachs  were  examined,  and  animal- 
cules such  as  are  found  in  lakes  and 
ponds  were  there  detected  by  the  mi- 
eroseope.  The  sagacity  of  the  con- 
jecture was  now  fuUy  evidenced ;  and 
an  ammal>  which  the  vulgar  tliought 
Kved  by  the  suction  of  air  or  water, 
WIS  really  found  to  feed  upon  the 
minote  animals  which  existea  in  the 
loch  with  them.  First,  one  species  of 
animalcule  was  found  in  a  stomach 
examined,  and  at  a  different  period 
another.  Here  the  enquiry  as  to  food 
stopped,  which,  to  have  done  justice  to 
the  subject,  should  have  been  spread 
over  the  whole  vear,  and  have  embrac- 
ed the  food  of  all  seasons. 

From  this,  the  transition  to  the 
Wring  and  its  food,  supposed  to  be 
eqioally  unknown  as  that  of  the  ven- 
w^  mth  MCQQrdwg  to  Dr  finox,  n^^ 


tural,  and  the  examination  of  the  sto*" 
mach  of  the  herring  was,  of  course,  de" 
tcrrained  on.  '*  The  discovery  of  the 
food  of  the  vendace,"  he  exclaims, 
"  decides  the  question  as  to  the  food  of 
the  herring."— P.  507.  The  herring 
of  the  German  Ocean,  at  least  one 
specimen^  was  found  to  have  in  its  sto- 
mach the  fragment  of  a  crustaceous 
animal,  which  the  author  considered 
to  be  of  the  same  species  or  genus  as 
that  found  in  the  stomach  of  the  ven- 
dace of  Lochmaben ;  and  to  this/7ectf- 
liarfood  both  fishes  were  said,  on  the 
faith  of  this  analogy,  to  owe  all  their 
value  as  articles  of  food. 

Had  an  analogy  been  attempted  be- 
tween the  vendace  and  salmon,  it 
might  have  been  intelligible,  as  both 
belong  to  the  same  natural  family,  and 
both  inhabit  occasionally  the  same  me- 
dium. But  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
analogy  between  the  vendace  and  her- 
ring, fishes  of  different  natural  fami- 
lies, and  inhabiting  different  mediums, 
which  neither  ever  quits,  seems,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  to  make  use  of  the 
comparison,  much  akin  to  the  resem- 
blance discovered  by  Captain  Fluel. 
len,  between  the  birth-places  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  and  King  Henry 
V.  **  There  is  a  river  in  Mace- 
don  ;  there  is  also,  moreover,  a  river 
at  Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye,  at 
Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river  ; 
but  it  is  all  one ;  *tis  as  liite  as  my 
fingers  to  my  fingers,  and  there^s  sal- 
mons in  both." — Henry  V,,  Act  IV., 
Sc.  13. 

Let  it  be  granted,  however,  that  this 
wide  analogy,  by  some  peculiar  pro- 
cess in  the  mind  of  the  author,  led 
him  to  discover  the  mutilated  remains 
of  a  minute  crustaceous  animal  in  a 
herring  of  the  German  Ocean,  from 
having  previously  found  minute  ani- 
mals of  a  different  species  in  the  sto- 
mach of  the  vendace  of  Lochmaben — 
to  what  does  the  discovery  amount  ? 
To  the  truism,  that  the  vendace,  like 
all  the  animals  of  the  same  class,  feeds 
upon  what  it  finds  in  its  native  waters, 
and  ,these  animalcules  among  the  rest. 
Reasoning  h  priori^  any  naturalist 
would  have  predicated  the  kind  of  food 
the  vendace  had  to  choose  upon  in  such 
a  piece  of  fresh  water ;  and,  in  point 
of  fact,  the  writers  upon  these  minute 
inhabitants  of  lakes  and  rvveTs  aa&X^n 
them  generally  as  forming  yatt  ot  l\i© 
fwd  of  fldif 9.    *s  Th«y  ^t\i^  c^do^^ 
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serre  (say  Base  and  Latreille)»  as  the 
other  aniioals  of  the  diTision  JErUumos* 
tiaca,  for  the  food  of  all  aquatic  insects^ 
all  the  vermes  which  inhabit  the  same 
places,  of  many  fishes,  and  birds.*'-* 
youv.  Did.  d'HisU  Nat.  IX.  p.  29. 

And  Louwenhoekf  giving  a  magnU 
fied  representation  of  one  of  the  ani« 
mals  upon  which  the  fishes  of  lakes 
feed,  and  that  example  exactly  the 
same  species  which  Dr  Knox,  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after,  found  in  the 
stomach  of  the  vendace,  states  posi- 
tively  that  these  **  piscicuU  minores,*^ 
as  he  calls  them,  "Jacti  sunt  ad  alt" 
7nentummajorHm."-^\ oh  III.,  p.  145. 
Now,  if  a  maioT  proposition  necessa- 
rily includes  the  minor,  then  the  food 
of  the  vendace,  as  well  as  other  fresh* 
water  fishes,  was  known  to  Leuwen* 
hoek ;  and  Dr  Knox  has  only  the  merit 
of  applying  a  general  principle  to  a 
particular  case. 

I  readily  concede  to  Dr  Knox  all 
the  merit,  if  there  be  any,  of  finding 
jBrst  one  animal,  and  then  another,  in 
the  stomach  of  the  vendaee ;  but  he 
has  stated  no  facts  regarding  its  food 
in  general,  or  at  different  periods  of 
the  year,  when  the  Daphnias  and  Cy- 
clops (for  suchlappear  to  be  the  ani- 
mals whose  fhigments  he  has  figured) 
are  not  to  be  found.  And  there  can  be 
little  or  no  doubt  that,  if  examined 
at  different  periods  of  the  year,  the 
lanrsB  of  insects,  and  other  inhabitants 
of  the  lake,  would  be  found  to  bo  the 
prey  of  the  vendace,  as  of  other  fresh- 
water fishes. 

Mr  Yarrell,  in  vendace  from  the 
same  lake,  found  in  the  stomach  the 
Lynceus  rosevs  of  Desmarest,  the  Jtfo- 
noculHS  roiens  of  Turton,  and  the  Qr- 
dcp$  vulgaris  of  Leach,  or  the  MonO' 
cuius quadricorni$y  Lin. ;  togetherwilh 
a  very  small  cdeopterous  insect,  the 
tough  skin  of  a  red  worm,  and  what 
appeared  to  be  a  portion  of  the  wing  of  a 
dipterous  insect. — (British  FisAes,\o\. 
II.}  And  tlie  pdlan  of  Lough  Neagh, 
in  Ireland,  a  species  of  coregonus,  if 
not  exactly  the  same  as  the  Lochma- 
ben  vendaee,  fiMKls  on  all  the  varieties 
of  aliment  which  the  lake  affords. 

But  this  discovery  of  the  food  of  the 
vendace  is  as  nothing,  when  compared 
with  the  most  unexpected  communica- 
tion by  which  it  is  followed,  that  this 
species  offish  really  eonsisted  of  two 
sexea,  male  and  fomale ;  and  that  this 
mmnBMir  required  to  be  proved  to  the 


stract  of  his  paper,  drawn  np  by  him- 
self,  Dr  Knox  says,  he  "proved the 
vendace  to  be  male  and  female  I  '*  The 
Doctor  has  not  detailed  in  this  instance 
the  stops  which  led  to  this  discovery, 
nor  the  analogies  which  induced  him 
to  haiard  such  a  startling  proposition  ; 
and  it  really  seems  not  very  creditable 
to  the  previous  knowledge  of  one  *' who 
had  examined  the  whole  range  of  the 
animal  kingdom,*'  that  he  should  for 
one  moment  suppose  the  vendace  of 
Lochmaben  to  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence without  the  participation  of  a 
male  parent.  On  this  point  the  ana- 
logy of  all  vertebrated  animals  was  in 
favour  of  the  presumption ;  and  even 
inforences,  drawn  from  some  of  the  ve- 
getable tribes,  might  have  indicated, 
to  a  mind  more  obtuse  than  the  Doo- 
tor*s,  how  the  great  work  of  reproduc- 
tion was  carried  on  among  fishes.  But 
really  it  is  impossible  gravely  to  con- 
sider this  discovery.  Why,  the  very 
fishwomen  in  the  Edinburgh  market 
would  have  laughed  at  the  annunci- 
ation. They  could  have  told  the  Doc- 
tor that  a  hen-lobster  necessarily  im- 
plied the  existence  of  a  cock^  lousier  ; 
that  where  there  were  cock-padhe, 
there  must  also  be  hen-pad/es ;  and 
on  the  same  authority  ho  might  have 
learned,  that  a  maiden  skate  (no  great 
rarity  in  the  market),  was  typical  of  a 
fiat  fish  that  had  not  been  a  mother. 

I  come  now,  in  the  second  place,  to 
examine  the  claims  of  Dr  Knox  aa  the 
discoverer  of  tbcjfbecf  of  the  herrusg 
(Ctupea  harengtUi  Lin.)  **  Modem 
systematic  writers,*'  says  he,  **  on  na- 
tural history,  maintain  a  profound  ri- 
lence  as  to  the  food  of  the  herring.'*.^ 
P.  513.  «<  In  1833,  Professor  Renaie, 
of  the  King's  College,  Lomlon,  de- 
clares the  food  of  the  herring  to  bealto- 
getber  unknown.'* — Ik.  **  It  was  next 
to  an  impossibility  for  any  other  than  a 
scientific  person,  who  had  examined  the 
whole  range  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
to  make  out  the  enquiiy." — P.  614. 

Now,  in  opposition  to  what  is  as- 
serted in  these  sentences  as  to  tlio  fonA 
of  the  herring  being  **  altogether  m- 
known,'*  I  venture  to  state,  and  the 
statement  will  be  borne  out  by  the  evi- 
dence of  almost  all  writers  on  tht  Ba>- 
tural  history  of  fisl^,  that  the  food  of 
the  herriog  was  perfectly  well  known, 
and  pnbHiibed,  many  years  befora  tbo 
period  of  the  appearanco  of  thb  po* 
fic«  lAi|taM^tai9bi%Ua«lB4iiWi 
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isAdied  analogy,  and  taking  a 
NMi  rooto  to  enhance  the  merit 
•nppoMd  diaeoTery,  ifthean* 
kd  taken  the  trouble  to  open  al- 
ly one  of  the  systematic  works 
M  laya  maintain  a  profound  si- 
in  the  subject,  he  would  have 
at  there  was  no  mystery  in  the 
;  he  would  have  seen  that  the 
the  herring  was  better  known 
e  food  of  almost  any  other  fish ; 
it  every  circumstance  which  he 
orded  as  the  fruits  of  his  "  pa- 
Bientlfic  enquiry,"  might  bo 
ji  the  published  works  of  pre- 
writers. 

re  proceeding,  however,  to  no- 
at  naa  been  written  upon  this 
by  preceding  enquirers,  it  is 
ry  to  remark,  that  Dr  Knox's 
ry  of  the  animal  which  forms, 
rte,  the  food  of  the  herring,  rests 
utilated  fragment  of  a  minute 
eons  animal,  which  ho  lias  figiir- 
nd  in  the  stomach  with  other 

I  of  food ;  and  from  this  he  con- 
that  the  said  animal  is  the  cx- 
fi}od  of  the  herring 9  to  which  it 

II  its  good  qualities ;  and,  to 
own  language,  **  when  it  takes 
r  food,  it  is  good  for  nothing  as 
!le  of  food."  How  the  Doctor 
>ut  all  these  consequences  from 
j^le  fact  he  details,  we  arc  not 
id.  To  give  any  thing  like  pro- 
'  to  these  suppositions,  it  woidd 
dsite,  in  the  first  place,  to  prove 
stence  of  such  animals  in  the 
dch  herrings  frequent,  in  sufii- 
ombers  to  supply  the  innumc- 
hoals  with  this  their  peculiar 
wd,  secondly,  it  would  be  nc- 

to  show  in  what  respects,  or 
;  manner,  other  species  of  food 
» injuriously  upon  the  fish  as  to 
ts  body  run  rapidly  into  pu- 
oe.  Without  stopping  to  notice 
these  generalizations,  based  on 
action  of  a  single  fragment  of 
lalcnle  in  the  stomach  of  a  ber- 
thall  proceed  to  lay  before  the 
'  a  few  of  the  notices  of  preced- 
turaliats  as  to  the  food  of  this 
efish. 

first  author  to  whom  I  shall 
IS  having  discovered  and  men- 
Lhe  food  of  the  herring,  is  Paul 
ntz,  doctor  in  philosophy  and 
le,  and  physician  at  Lubcek. 
entleman  wrote  a  dissertation 
herrings  which  was  published 
mJl  in  1654,  under  the  follow- 


ing title: — **  De  Harengo,  Exercita- 
tie  Medica,  in  qua  principis  piscium 
exquisitissima  bonitas  summaque  glo- 
ria asserta  et  vindicata."  This  work 
contains  a  very  full  and  learned  ac- 
count of  the  herring,  the  time  of  its 
appearance  on  the  Northern  and  Bri- 
tish coasts,  the  mode  of  preparing  it 
for  exportation  ;  in  short,  a  complete 
natural  history  of  this  valuable  fish  and 
its  economical  uses.  The  fifth  chap- 
ter of  this  work  is  devoted  to  the  refu- 
tation of  the  vulgar  notion  tliat  the 
herring  subsisted  on  sea-water,  and 
that  generally  nothing  was  to  be  found 
in  its  stomach.  Describing  that  vis- 
cus,  and  showing  from  its  structure 
that  it  was  calculated  to  be  the  reci- 
pient of  solid  food,  he  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  is  not  alwciys  empty,  as  suppos- 
ed, but  often  crammed  with  food ;  and 
that  ho  had  frequently  ascertained  tho 
nature  of  this  food  from  personal  in- 
spection, and  sometimes  counted  up- 
wards of  sixty  minute  squi//(r,  or 
shrinips,  in  ono  fish,  and  many  of 
these  partially  digested.  He  states 
further,  that  when  the  spawning  was 
completed,  there  was  less  food  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  the  spawned  fish ; 
that  in  these  the  intestine  appeared  to 
be  half-filled  with  tho  ova  of  other 
fishes,  or  their  own ;  and  he  gives  it  as 
his  belief  that  tho  herring  feeds  on  its 
own  fry,  when  languid  aud  exhausted 
from  spawning. — Neucrantz  De  Ha- 
rcnffo,  p.  28. 

Nencrantz  died  in  1071.  A  copy  of 
complimentary  verses,  by  the  classical 
Meibomius,  is  affixed  to  his  work. 

In  order  that  it  may  be  understood 
what  the  aquilltK  of  the  writers  of  the 
period  were,  I  have  laid  on  the  table 
the  Histon'a  Naturalis  q/'Johnston,  in 
which  all  the  then  known  species  are 
represented. 

The  next  author  I  have  met  with 
who  ascertained  tho  food  of  the  her- 
ring is  Antony  Leuwenhoek ;  and  when 
I  mention  tliis  name,  it  is  a  warrant  to 
this  Society,  and  to  every  one  to  whom 
the  literature  of  science  may  be  but 
slightly  known,  for  tho  value  of  his 
observations.  At  tho  same  time,  it  is 
but  fair  to  state,  that  Dr  Knox,  aware, 
perhaps,  of  the  loose  foundation  upon 
which  his  asserted  discovery  rests, 
takes  an  exception  to  any  evidence 
that  may  be  adduced  asrainst  ^'^^  in 
these  uot  very  compl  a 
<'  I  am  aware,"  says  ue»  - 
many,  whose  regard  1 
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scientific  statements  being  extremely 
coarse  and  looser  will  not  only  assert 
that  they  had  examined  the  stomach 
of  the  herring,  but  had  also  seen  its 
food.** — P.  515.  Notwithstanding 
this  civil  insinuation  of  mendacity  on 
the  part  of  those  who  presume  to  take 
up  a  contrary  opinion  to  the  Doctor, 
1  state  with  confidence  the  testimony 
of  Leuwenhoek. 

Wliat  led  Leuwenhoek  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  food  of  the  herring, 
was  the  circumstance  of  this  fish,  not 
very  fat  in  appearance,  having  the  in- 
testines covered  and  the  body  saturated 
with  fat,  while  other  sea  fishes,  how- 
ever thick  in  the  body,  secreted  none 
of  this  fatty  matter.  This  induced 
him  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the 
food  of  tlic  herring  ;  and,  having  en- 
quired at  various  fishermen  on  the 
coast  of  Holland  what  food  they  found 
in  the  stomach,  was  told,  as  any  en- 
quirer hero  would  be  told,  **  se  nun- 
quam  uUuni  in  halecum  stomacho  aut 
iutestinis  reperissc  cibum.**  {Epist.  p. 
4G,  47.)  Not  discouraged  at  this,  he 
went  to  .market  about  the  middle  of 
March,  and  purchased  a  few  herrings, 
in  the  second  of  which  he  found  a 
reddish  matter,  which  he  discovered 
by  the  microscope  to  be  composed  of 
rounded  bodies,  scarcely  acted  upon 
by  the  stomach.  The  same  bodies, 
which  appeared  to  be  minute  sacs, 
were  found  in  the  stomachs  of  all  the 
herrings.  "  Hence  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  wonderful,"  says  Leuwenhoek, 
**  that  the  fishermen  should  conceive 
that  no  food  was  to  be  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  herrings,  because  they 
feed  on  animals  so  minute,  and  not  in 
sufficient  quantity  at  a  time  to  distend 
the  stomacli,  as  we  see  in  other  fishes.** 

. "  Wiiile  other  fishes  are  able  to  fill 

their  stomachs  so  as  to  constitute  a 
fifth  part  of  the  size  of  the  animal,  and 
the  fragments  of  the  food  remain  even 
for  days  in  this  viscus,  the  herring,  on 
the  contrary,  is  constantly  swallowing 
those  minute  animalcules  which  escape 
the  eye  of  the  fisherman.**  On  an- 
other occasion  Leuwenhoek  examined 
the  stomachs  of  herrings  when  many 
had  spawned,  and  found  in  the  chyle 
and  intestines  the  ova  of  their  own 
species.  At  a  difiercnt  period  he  found 
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substances  which  be  conjectnred  to  be 
vegetable;  other  slender  oblong  par- 
ticles, of  which  he  could  not  satisfac- 
torily ascertain  the  nature ;  along  with 
what  appears  from  his  description  to 
be  a  minute  Asterias.  (//.  Epist,  97» 
p.  52.) 

In  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  Leu- 
wenhoek's  statement,  there  is  now  on 
the  table  the  intestinal  canal  from  a 
salt  herring,  filled  with  half-digested 
ova  (No.  1.)  And  in  two  other  spe- 
cimens (Nos.  2  and  3),  taken  this  sum- 
mer, ova  in  a  forward  state  of  deve- 
lopement  were  clearly  distinguishable. 
Whether  these  are  ova  of  the  herring 
or  not,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

The  result  of  Leuwenhoek's  enquiry 
was,  that  it  was  evident  to  him  that 
herrings  not  only  fed  on  animalcules, 
minute  fishes,  or  aselli,  and  even  on 
their  own  ova,  but  also,  when  pressed 
by  hunger,  any  thing  tliey  met  with. 
(1*.  53.)  Leuwenhoek  goes  on  to 
state,  that,  conI^idering  the  nature  of 
the  food  and  the  shoals  to  be  fed,  there 
must  be  in  the  sea  incalculable  num- 
bers of  minute  animals,  beyond  what 
had  been  imagined.  In  another  place 
he  states  that  the  sandy  shores  of  Hol- 
land abound  with  these  minute  Crus- 
tacea, And  he  accounts  for  the  shoals 
of  herrings  moving  to  different  parts  of 
the  coast  by  attributing  their  presence 
to  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  food — <<  ad 
escam  congregantur  aquilse.** 

Here,  then,  the  food  of  the  herring 
is  ascertained,  by  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful investigators  of  the  arcana  of 
nature,  to  consist  of  ''  exigua  animal- 
cula,  sive  pisdculos,^*  and,  in  default 
of  other  food,  he  ascertained  that  they 
even  swallow  the  ova  of  their  own 
species.  The  letter  which  contains 
this  investigation  is  dated  at  Delft,  in 
Holland,  in  January  1696.* 

The  next  writer,  of  those  which  have 
fallen  in  my  way,  who  mentions  parti- 
cularly the  food  of  the  herring,  is  the 
celebrated  Otho  Frederick  Miiller, 
who  published  a  work,  entitled  "  En- 
tomostraca,  sen  Insecta  Testacea,**  in 
4 to,  at  Leipsic  and  Copenhagen  in 
1785.  In  that  work,  he  describes  a 
species  of  Ct/chps  under  the  name  of 
Cyclops  longicornis,  which  he  says  was 
found  in  the  sea  of  Finmarck,  by  the 


*  "  Atque  ita  mihi  conspicuum  fait,  haUces  non  tantum  vesci  exiguls  piscicoUs, 
Mtgae  etiatD  propriis  ovif,  Bed  et  qaodconque  obvium  nrgente  neeMtltate^  venw  ito* 
mecltum  demitten/' 
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eeiebrated  Gannery  and  afterwards 
V  in  simu  JDrobactiorum"  by  himself, 
in  nnmbersy  in  the  stomach  of  a  her- 
rings without  particularly  looking  for 
any  such  thing.  This  small  crusta- 
ceous  animal  is  figured  by  Miiller  in 
his  19th  plate,  fig.  7-9.  Dr  Knox 
confesses,  that  the  fragment  of  the 
cmstaceous  animal  which  he  found  in 
the  stomach  of  a  herring,  "approaches 
▼ery  nearly  the  Cyclops  of  M.  Du- 
menl ;"  and  bears  "  a  stroruj  resem- 
btance"  to  the  animal  fouud  in  num- 
bers by  MiiUer,  in  the  stomach  of  the 
same  species  of  fish. 

The  animal  represented  by  MiiUer 
is  then  either  of  the  same  species  as 
the  fragment  figured  by  Dr  Knox,  or 
it  is  not.  If  it  be  of  the  same  species, 
there  is  an  end  to  Dr  Knox*8  claim, 
for  this  Tery  good  reason,  that  Miil- 
ler's  work  was  published  in  1785,  and 
Dr  Knox*s  supposed  discovery  was 
not  made  public  till  1833.  Nay,  more, 
MiiUer  re^rs  to  a  previous  writer,  who 
had  discovered  this  animal  in  the  sea 
of  Finmarck  many  years  before ;  and 
he  himself  had  described  it  under  the 
name  of  Cyclops  Finmarkii,  in  the 
"  Zoologite  DanicseProdromus,**  which 
was  published  at  Copenhagen  in  1770. 
The  ''immortal  Gunner,**  whom  Miil- 
ler mentions  as  its  first  describer,  had 
previonsly  given  a  figure  of  the  animal 
in  the  10th  volume  of  the  Copenhagen 
Transactions. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  not  the 
same  animal  as  those  figured  by  (ifun- 
ner  and  MuUer,  then  it  must  assuredly 
be  a  fragment  of  one  or  other  of  the 
minute  Crustacea,  which,  along  with 
other  minute  animals  and  ova,  are 
stated  by  Neucrantz  and  later  natu- 
ralists to  form  the  food  of  the  herring, 
and  which  abound  on  all  the  northern 
shores. 

•  How  the  Doctor  could  give  a  figure 
of  the  '*  natural  size  of  the  adult,  full' 
grown  animal,**  to  use  his  own  pleon- 
astic expression,  from  an  imperfect 
fragment,  he  does  not  explain  ; — but 
the  deficiency  could  easily  be  snppUed 
from  MiiUer's  figure. 

The  next  writer  I  notice  who  men- 
tions the  food  of  the  herring,  is  the 
celebrated  ichthyologist,  Mark  Elea- 
zar  Bloch,  who  began  to  publish  his 
superb  work  on  fishes  at  Berlin  in 
1785.  In  his  account  of  the  herring 
he  thus  writes :  *'  The  herring,  which 
is  so  often  exposed  to  the  voracity  of 
9tber  animal  belongs  itaelf  to  the 


class  of  voracious  fishes.  It  lives 
chiefly  on  minute  crabs'*  (crustacea). 
"  Neucrantz,"  says  he,  **  has  found 
many  in  its  stomach  half  digested. 
Louwenhoek  has  also  observed  ova  of 
fishes  in  the  oesophagus.  It  also  feeds 
on  worms ;  and  the  fishermen  of  Nor- 
way have  often  found  its  intestines 
filled  with  a  species  of  red  worm, 
which  they  call  roe-aai.  When  the 
stomach  is  full  of  these  animals,  they 
believe  that  the  fish  is  diseased  ;  but 
the  true  explanation  is,  that  these 
worms,  being  much  more  subject  to 
decay,  spoil  the  herring  before  it  is 
salted.'*  Then  Bloch  explains,  on  the 
principle  of  the  known  rapid  digestion 
of  the  herring,  why  their  stomachs  are 
generally  found  empty  when  caught. 
"  Whenever  the  fishermen,'*  says  he, 
"  notice  these  animals  in  the  herrings 
they  are  taking,  they  leave  them  during 
some  time  in  the  water,  that  the  food 
may  bo  entirely  digested,  and  the  fish, 
of  course,  keep  better  when  sailed.*' — 
Bloch,  vi.  p.  252,  253. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  mention  that 
the  modern  class  Crustacea,  in  which 
minute  crabs  and  shrimps  are  includ- 
ed, made  part  of  Linna?us'  great  class 
In  SECT  A,  and  were  arranged  under 
the  generic  name  of  Cancer  by  that 
illustrious  naturalist.  The  term  worms 
(Vermes)  of  the  same  author,  besides 
the  worms  properly  so  called,  includ- 
ed the  testaceous  as  well  as  naked 
mollusca,  and  zoophytes.  And  hence, 
by  all  the  writers  of  the  period  we  are 
considering,  the  terras  minute  crabs, 
worms,  and  insects,  include  all  the 
animals  now  separated  into  divisions 
more  precise,  and  more  accommodated 
to  the  extended  state  of  our  knowledge. 
Thus,  the  crabs,  lobsters,  and  shrimps, 
&c.,  form  the  modem  class  Crusta- 
cea, the  radiated  animals  are  arranged 
under  the  class  Echinodermata,  and 
the  one-eyed  animals,  which  Linnaeus 
brought  together  under  the  generic 
term  Monoculus,  are  now  included  in 
the  sub-class  Entomostraca,  a  term 
applied  to  them  by  Miiller.  A  great 
portidn  of  the  animals  of  these  classes 
form  generaUy  the  food  of  fishes,  and 
some  species  have  been  more  particu- 
larly ascertained  to  be  part  of  the  food 
of  the  herring.  To  limit  its  food, 
however,  to  this  or  that  species,  on  the 
evidence  of  a  single  fragment,  or 
thousands  of  fragments,  at  one  season 
of  the  year  only,  and  on  one  particular 
coasti  ia  pretty  nearly  as  phUosophica^ 
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ai  the  condiuion  would  b^  firom  the  trlifl^  eanda  artlculatt  fubultta  apice 

white  of  an  egg  being  found  in  a  fiisa.    Habitat  in  Oceano  Norwagico. 

single  human  stomach  after  breakfastf  Harengum  cibus  gratissimus/*— Ibid, 

to  conclude  that  the  race  lived  solely  518. 

upon  eggs.  Here,  I  take  leave  to  remark,  are 

But   to    return   to   the    roe-aals,  no  doubtful  conjectures  upon  a  half- 

These  animals  seem  to  be,  if  not  the  digested  animal  of  dubious  identity ; 

samei  at  least  very  nearly  approaching  but  scientific  descriptions  of  the  mi- 

to  the  identical  food  which,  according  nute    or   microscopic  shrimps  upon 

to  Dr   Knox,  gives  the  herring  its  which  the  herring  was  known  to  feed, 

value,  aud  the  Dutch  their  superiority  enabling  future  observers  to  identify 

in   curing   this  fish.      In  a  note  to  the  species. 

Lacepcde's  account  of  the  herring.  In  almost  all  of  the  herring  sto- 
which  is  similar  to  that  of  Bloch,  his  machs,  now  on  the  table,  fragments 
ingenious  editor  adds  an  explanation  ofminuto  Crustacea  were  found  in  con- 
in  regard  to  wliat  the  roe-aal  of  tho  siderable  abundance.  There  were  evi- 
fishermen  of  Norway  4*cally  are.  I  dently  more  than  one  species, 
quote  the  passage.-—''  These  are  not  Latreille,  the  most  celebrated  of 
worms,"  says  he,  "  but  minute  shrimps,  modem  entomologists,  in  his  History 
which  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  of  Insects,  Paris,  1708,  records  the 
the  herrings  fished  on  the  coasts  of  €ravi;Aiirtt«  esca  of  Fabricus  as  the  food 
Norway.  This  species  of  Crustacea,  ,  of  the  herring.  The  Astactis  haren^ 
described  by  M.  Fabricius  under  the  gum  of  the  same  author  he  refers  to  a 
name  of  Astacus  harengum,  and  which  new  genus,  Mysis,  and  states  that  it  has 
the  J^orwegiaus  call  aal  and  sil  aai,  is  been  found  on  the  coast  of  France, 
so  multiplied  during  summer,  that  In  the  Dictiomiairedes  Sciences  Na^ 
thousands  of  these  animals  are  found  turelies,  and  under  the  head  Ciupea, 
in  a  bucket  of  sea- water.  They  serve  M.  Hippolyto  Cloquet  says  of  the  her- 
as  the  food  of  fishes,  and  principally  ring, "  II  se  nourrit  dnyjs  depoiuons, 
of  the  herrings,  which  follow  them  (iepetitscra1»es,eidevers"  {W,A2!d,) 
wherever  they  direct  their  course.  And  Bosc,  in  the  '*  Nouveau  Diction-^ 
wherever  tho  wind  or  current  drives  naire  dHistoire  Naturelle,'"  says,  '<  Us 
them.  M.  Strocm  attributes  to  the  riventdepetitspoissons,depetits  eras' 
eyes  of  these  shrimps,  which  contain  taces,  de  vers  marine,  de  moUusques, 
a  deep  red  fluid,  tlie  reddish  colour  of  &c.  et  ils  servcnt  de  nourriture  a  tous 
the  excrements  of  the  herrings,  a  tint  les  c6tac(id,  et  u  tous  les  poissons  vo- 
which  is  communicated  even  to  the  races  qui  habitent  les  mcmes  mers 
heWyr^Sonninis  Duffon,  vol.  Ixvii.,  qu'eux.^'— (XIV.  198.) 
p.  1^.  In  Gmelin*s  edition  of  the  Sgstema 

Lacepcde,  in  the  same  article,  says  Natnrce  of  Linnaeus,  the  translation  of 

that  "tho   food   of  the   herring,  to  which,  by  Dr  Turton,  published  in 

which  it  owes  its  rich  and  agreeable  1802,  it  was  certainly  in  Dr  Kuox*8 

taste,  consists  generally  of  ova    of  power  to  have  consulted,  the  Astacus 

fishes,  minute  crabs,  and  worms  J" '^  harengum    and    Qammarus  esca    of 

Ilnd,  Fabricius  are  mentioned  as  the  food  of 

M.  Fabricius,  tho  author  alluded  to  the  herring — tho  last  species,  indeed, 

in  tho  foregoing  extract, published  his  ''as  the  chief  food  of  herrings.**— 

"  Species  Insectorum**  in  1781.     His  (III.  761.)  And  in  the  "  British  Zoo- 

character  as  a  naturalist,  and  that  in  a  logy**  of  Pennant,  not  unknown  to  Dr 

department  peculiarly  his  own,  is  of  Knox,  if  wo  may  judgo  so  from  hit 

the    very  first  order.     The   minute  referring  to  this  work,  that  excellent 

shrimps,  which  were  ascertained  to  naturalist  says,  regarding  the  food  of 

form  a  chief  part  of  the  food  bf  the  the  herring,  "  What  their  food  b  near 

herring  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  he  the  Pole,  we  are  not  yet  informed ; 

thus  describes :—  bnt  in  our  seas  they  feed  much  on  the 

"  Astacus  fiarengum,  antennis  pos-  Oniscus  marinus,  a  cmstaceons  inseet, 

ticis  bifidis  porrectis,  rostro  subulato,  and  sometimes  on  their  ownfiy.    The 

oculis  globosis  prominentibus.    Habi«  herring  will  rise  to  a  fly.    Mr  Low  of 

tat  in  Oceano  Norwagico  copiosissime,  Birsa,  in  the  Orkneys,   assures  me 

harengum  etgadorum  esca. '*i.* Vol.  1.  that  he  has  eanght  many  thousands 

p*  ^li*  with  a  common  tnmt>flv»  in  a  deep 

'^  C?ammarui  e§ca,  mutUmi  adac*  Me  m  ikilTotot  tailA  wmoh  the  dot 
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bwi.     He  oommonly  went  at  the  fall  he> ''  the  whole  of  the  larger  animala 

if  the  tide.     They  were  joung  fisb^  depend  on  those  minute  heings*  which, 

rem  six  to  eight  inches  in  length.*'—  until  the  year  18 1 6,  when  I  first  on- 

Pennani,  111.  448.9.    Lend.  IB  12.)  tered  on  the  examination  of  the  sea- 

The  Reverend  George  Low,  in  his  water,  wore  not,  1  believe,  known  to 

losthumotis  work,  entitled    Natural  exist  in  the  Polar  5ca9.    And  thus  we 

rlistory  of  Orkney,  published  by  Dr  find  a  dependent  chain  of  existimce, 

\jekch  in  1813,  confirms  this  state-  one  of  the  smaller  liuks  of  which  bc- 

nent  (p.  227)  ;   and  Dr  Macculloch  ing  destroyed,  the  whole  might  ncccs- 

iorroborates  these  in  a  paper  published  sarily  perish .  '* — ( 1 .  546 . ) 

Q  Brando's  Journal    of   Science  in  Dr  Macculloch  also  states  tlio  mi- 

.823.     "  When  they  (the  herrings)  nute  medusa  to  form  part  of  the  food 

list  arrive,  and  for  the  apparent  pur-  of  tho  herring,  on  the  coasts  of  Bri- 

KMe  of  spawning,  they  are  not  in  tain.    "  Among  that  food"  (says  he) 

boals.    They  cannot  be  taken  in  nets  *'  we  may  reci^on   the  midttsa*,  and 

rom  their  dispersion.     But  the  High-  other  analogous  marine  vermes,  which 

andera  then  fish  them  with  a  feather  are  produced  iir  such  abundance  in  all 

tr  a  fly,  and  a  rod,  and  by  this  very  these  shallow  seas." — (Brande's  Jour- 

imusing  fishery,  they  take  them  in  no/,  XVI.,  London,  1823.)  And  in  the 

ufllcient  quantity  to  render  it  a  profit-  volume  of  the  same  Jonrnal  for  182U, 

ible  occupation  ;  as  one  man  has  been  he   remarks — "  If  the    stomachs  of 

hns  known  to  take  a  barrel  and  a  these  fishes  are  widely  examined,  thoy 

lalf,  or  about  1200  fish,  during  the  will  not  be  found  empty,  though  wo 

ew  days  this  fishery  lasts."— (XVI.  cannot   detect    organized    forms    in 

221.)  them,  as  we  find  entire  crabs  in  tho 

Dr  NeiU,  in  a  List  of  the  Fishes  of  stomach  of  a  cod-fish.     Nor  U  this 

he  Forth,  published  in  the  Weme-  surprising,   when   we  consider  how 

ian  Transactions  in  1811,  states  his  small  and  how  tender  the  tribes  ot 

laving  found  "  in  the  stomach  and  marine  worms  and  insects  are,   and 

esophagus  of  a  large  female  herring  how  rapid  is  the  digestive  power  of 

10  fewer  than  five  young  herrings  fishes.** — {Quart,  Journal  of  Science, 

not  sprats)    the   lower   partly  dis-  1829,  p.  134-5.) 
olved,  the  others  entire.**     And  he 

idds,    that    **  when  in   Shetland  in  I  now  ceme  to  the  volume  of  the 

.804,  I  met  with  people  who  had  oc-  Highland    Society    Transactions  for 

;asionalIy  taken  herrings  when  fish-  the  year  1803,  which  is  referred  to  by 

ng  for  piltocks  or  coal-fish  with  lim-  Dr  Knox  in  support  of  his  assertion 

)et  bait.*'^I.  545.)     I  myself  once  that,  prior  to  his  assumed  discovery 

bund  in  the  stomach  of  a  large  her-  in  1833,  the  food  of  tho  herring  was 

ing    two    partially  decayed    voung  totally  unknown.    Before  stating  what 

ishes  of  the  same  species.    And  there  this  volume  contains  on  tho  subject, 

s  now  on  the  tal>le  (No.  6),  a  sto-  although  including  the  opinion  of  a 

nach  of  a  herring  taken  this  summer,  Profersor  of  Natural  History,  I  must 

Hmtaioing  a  young   animal  of  tho  take  leave  to  state,  that,  supposing  tho 

lame  or  some  allied  species.  authors  of  the  papers  in  this  valuable 

Sir  John  Barrow,  in  tho  article  work  to  have  decided  that  the  food  of 
Fisheries,  printed  in  the  Supplement  the  herring  was  to  them  totally  un- 
to the  EncyclopRdia  Britannica,  gives  known,  yet  this  dictum,  in  place  of 
it  as  the  result  of  his  enquiries  that  proving  the  fact,  would  only  have 
the  herring  *'  fattens  on  the  swarms  proved  their  ignorance  of  wliat  had 
if  shrimps  and  other  marine  insects**  been  previously  written  upon  the  sub- 
irhich  aboimd  in  the  Northern  seas  joct.  After  what  I  have  already 
(IV.  257).  And  Mr  Wm.  Scoresby  stated  as  to  the  numerous  authors 
states  the  swarms  of  ntinute  medusa  who  have  mentioned  and  described 
vhicb  are  found  in  these  seas,  and  the  food  of  the  herring— not  even  the 
even  colouring  the  water,  as  beyond  opinion  of  Dr  Knox,  nor  Professor 
caleolation.  "  The  fin- whales  and  Rennie  of  the  King's  College,  Lon- 
lolphins '  (says  he)  *'  feed  principally  don,  celebrated  as  they  are  or  may  be, 
m  berrings,  and  other  smdl  fishes,  can  weaken  their  testimony.  They  may 
rhae  subsist  on  tiie  smaller  cancri,  choose  to  shut  their  eyes  in  sunshine 
medutm,  and  an  mahmies.*^  {Arctic  and  fkney  it  to  bo  dark.  Th^  only 
Bi|pFspniy  L  M9.>  «f  Thw,'*  continvee  inftnooe  to  be  draws  from  loch  state- 
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ments  is  probative  of  the  ignorance  of 
those  who  make  them. 

Here  I  cannot  help  noticing  the 
ignorance  of  the  natural  sciences 
which  this  Yohime  indicates  as  pre- 
vailing even  among  well-informed  men 
in  other  respects.  There  is  more  in- 
formation regardingthe natural  history 
of  the  herring  in  the  work  of  Neu- 
crantz,  published  150  years  previously, 
than  is  to  be  found  in  these  papers. 
And  it  is  but  justice  to  my  learned 
friend.  Professor  Jameson,  to  say,  that 
it  is  only  since  his  appointment  to  the 
chair  of  natural  hivStory,  and  the  estab- 
Ibhment  of  the  Edinburgh  Musetim, 
that  that  taste  for  the  study  of  nature 
in  this  country  has  been  excited,  which 
has  led  to  so  many  spendid  additions 
to  our  knowledge. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Walker,  in  a  paper 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  herring, 
in  vol.  ii.  of  the  work  referred  to,  and 
whom  Dr  Knox  characterises  as  a 
"  strictly  correct,  scientific,  and  candid 
person,* '  observes  that  **  he  had  examin- 
ed the  stomachs  of  herrings  at  different 
seasons  of  the  year  without  finding  in 
them  any  sort  of  palpable  aliment." — 
(P.  274.)  "  On  their  Hrst  appearance  off 
the  Lewis,  in  the  month  of  July,  when 
they  were  full  grown,  and  very  fat, 
nothing  appeared  in  their  stomach  but 
a  little  slime."— (P.  275.)  *'  During 
the  residence  of  the  herrings  on  the 
coast  of  Scotland,  we  know  of  no  food 
they  use,  and  it  is  probable  they  require 
little  or  none,  except  some  attenuated 
alimentarv  matter  which  the  sea- water 
may  afford  them."— (P.  275.)  "  We 
think  it  not  altogether  improbable  that 
they  may  live  on  a  small  species  of  me- 
dusa, or  some  similar  marine  animal, 
which  is  not  as  yet  known  to  natural- 
ists.'*— (P.276.) 

Here  Dr  Knox  confines  himself,  in 
the  quotations  he  gives  from  Dr  Wal- 
ker's paper,  to  extracting  such  sen- 
tences as  imply  the  food  of  the  herring 
to  be  totally  unknown.  But  this  is  not 
the  way,  were  the  matter  at  all  doubt- 
ful, to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion.  I 
shall  give  the  sequel  of  the  passage  in 
Dr  Walker's  words: — 

"  In  the  ocean,  to  the  north-west, 
and  at  a  considerable  distance  fiom  the 
roost  northern  extremity  of  the  British 
islands,  a  vast  profusion  of  a  singular 
substance  has  been  often  seen  floating 
on  the  surface,  and  that  by  skilful  ma- 
riners, who  were  also  conversant  with 
tho  herring -fishery.     Th«  different 


accounts  g^ven  to  me  by  these  persons 
agreed  in  this, — that  the  substance  con* 
sists  of  separate  globules  of  a  roundish 
figure,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  re- 
sembles blubber,  covers  the  surface 
of  the  sea  to  a  great  extent,  and  makes 
it  to  appearance  as  if  covered  with  oil ; 
that  the  herrings  are  known  to  feed 
upon  it ;  and  that  it  has  been  observed 
in  great  profusion  to  the  north-west  of 
Shetland,  where  the  herring  shoals 
existed  at  the  time,  but  has  nowhere 
else  been  seen  on  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land. If  this  account,  given  by  per- 
sons of  observation  and  veracity,  is  ad- 
mitted, we  need  be  no  longer  surprised 
at  the  retreat  of  the  herrings  to  those 
tracts  of  the  northern  sea,  nor  at  their 
return  from  thence  in  a  full-fed  and 
fat  condition.  The  substance  here  in- 
timated is  probably  a  small  species  of 
the  medusa,  or  some  similar  marine 
animal,  which  is  as  yet  not  known  to 
naturalists."— (II.  275,  276.) 

Dr  Walker  seems  perfectly  right  in 
his  conjecture ;  for  Mr  Scoresby  and 
Dr  Macculloch,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  positively  mention  species 
of  jnedusec  as  the  food  of  the  herring. 
The  former  states  their  incalculable 
numbers  in  the  Northern  seas,  tinging 
the  water  for  miles,  and  gives  figures 
of  several  species ;  and  the  latter  states 
that  he  has  seen  large  tracts  of  the 
Cornish  coast,  where  the  "  whole  set 
was  almost  a  mass  of  life,  from  the 
presence  of  these  and  other  marine 
animals."— (J(;ttr.  of  Science  far  1830, 
p.  135.) 

In  the  same  volume  is  a  paper,  by 
Mr  John  Mackenzie,  on  the  fisheries  of 
Scotland,  which  tends  to  corrobonte 
the  fact  of  some  minute  species  of 
medusa!  forming  the  food  of  the  her- 
ring in  certain  situations.  *'  Another 
article  of  their  food'*  (says  he)  '*  is  an 
oozy  substance  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  adapted,  it  would  appear,  by  the 
Author  of  Nature  for  that  purpose. 
This  sometimes  appears  in  calm  wea- 
ther floating  on  the  surface,  in  Uie  form 
of  small  globules,  at  which  fishermen 
have  observed  herrings  to  spring  as 
trouts  do  at  flies."— (P.  314.)  These 
floating  globules  were,  there  is  little 
doubt,  some  small  species  of  medusa, 
or  kindred  animal,  such  as  referred  to 
by  Dr  Walker,  and  mentioned  is  the 
food  of  the  herring  by  Mr  Sooresfcy 
and  Dr  Macculloch ;  and  goes  to  prow, 
in  addition  to  what  is  stated  bj  these 
writers,  thiU  mimtte  moUiUQoui  pa* 
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nutU  fbnn  tn  important  portion  of  the 
food  of  the  hemng  in  particuUr  sea- 
sons. 

A  stomach  of  a  herring,  caught  in 
the  Frith  of  Forth  this  summer  (1837)» 
containing  this  species  of  food,  is  on 
the  tahlci  No.  7. 

Mr  Mackenzie  further  states,  that^ 
"  in  regard  to  the  food  of  the  herring, 
it  has  been  frequently  observed  that 
the  small  fry  suck  their  nutrition  out 
of  the  marine  alga*,  or  from  some  mat- 
ter adhering  to  them."  This  obser- 
vation is  borne  out  by  the  fact  of  many 
marine  animals  depositing  their  ova 
on  the  sea- weed,  and  by  the  fact  of  ova 
of  fishes^  and  even  those  of  their  own 
species,  being  found  in  the  stomach  of 
the  herring.  Mr  Mackenzie  also  men- 
tions that  **  it  has  been  ascertained  by 
fishermen  that  herrings  will  swallow 
a  clear  unbaited  hook,  such  as  is  used 
for  catching  haddocks,  when  tied  to  a 
fine  line  ;  a  device  which  has  been  of- 
ten successfully  adopted  when  the  her- 
ring fishery  is  carried  on  in  deep  water, 
in  order  to  dbcover  the  arrival  of  the 
shoals.  It  seems  certain,  therefore, 
that  the  herrings  take  these  hooks  for 
such  animalcules  as  they,  at  least,  some- 
times feed  upon.**-.(II.  313,  314.) 

In  the  same  volume  is  a  paper,  by 
the  Rev.  James  Headrick,  on  the  fish- 
eries of  Scotland,  wliich  Dr  Knox  has 
also  quoted  as  proving  the  food  of  the 
herring  to  be  unknown.  But,  as  the 
Doctor  has  only  given  a  portion  of 
the  paragraph  on  the  subject,  and 
founded  on  it  as  a  distinct  proposition, 
it  is  necessary  to  give  the  whole  state- 
ment in  connexion.  ''  With  regard 
to  their  mode  of  feeding,"  says  Mr 
Headrick,  *'  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
similar  in  the  salmon  and  tlie  herring. 
I  suppose  they  live  chiefly  on  water, 
and  on  small  insects  which  abound  both 
in  the  sea  and  in  rivers.  I  have  been 
told  of  the  fry  of  smaller  fishes  found 
in  the  stomachs  of  salmon  ;  but  such 
instances  never  occurred  to  me,  and 
I  never  heard  of  any  animal  being 
found  in  the  stomach  of  a  herring." 
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Here  Dr  Knox's  quotation  stops,  lest 
the  explanation  which  follows  might 
lessen  the  value  of  his  assumed  disco- 
very. But  Mr  Headrick  continues 
thus: — "This,"  says  he,  "may  be 
owing  to  the  strong  digestive  powers, 
which  speedily  convert  into  chyle  the 
food  received  into  the  stomach.  In 
all  the  experiments  I  have  hoard  nar- 
rated, with  a  view  to  ascertain  on  what 
the  heriing  feeds,  it  appeared  that  a 
considerable  time  was  allowed  to  elapse 
between  its  being  killed  and  cut  up. 
Now,  such  an  experiment  is  not  fair. 
In  man  and  other  animals  the  power 
of  the  gastric  juice  is  known  to  con- 
tinue after  death,  so  as  not  only  to  li- 
quify the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but 
even  to  corrode  the  btomach  itself. 
The  only  way  to  know  on  what  a  her- 
ring feeds,  is  to  cut  it  up  immediately 
after  it  has  enjoyed  a  full  meal.  Both 
the  salmon  and  the  herring  leap  at 

files  and  other  winged  insects.'* 

Trans,  High.  Sac.  II.  444,  445. 

In  regard  to  what  is  stated  by  Dr 
Walker  and  Mr  Headrick  as  their  own 
opinion,  that  opinion  is  corroborative 
of  what  had  beien  before  discovered  as 
to  the  food  of  the  herring.  As  to  their 
ignorance  of  what  had  been  previously 
observed  and  recorded  upon  this  sub- 
ject, I  cannot  pretend  to  account.  But 
their  want  of  knowledge  by  no  means 
proves,  in  the  face  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  that  such  knowledge  tUd 
not  exist.  I  am  aware  that,  from  the 
interruption  of  intercourse  occasioned 
by  the  wars  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, there  was  difiiculty  in  getting 
books  from  the  Continent;  and  a  great 
degree  of  ignorance  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  Scotland  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  natural  sciences  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  England.  But  for 
Dr  Knox  and  Professor  Rennie  there 
is  not  the  same  excuse  ;  and  the  only 
conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
the  statements  of  these  gentlemen  is, 
that  when  Uiey  penned  them  they 
were  not  awaro  of  what  had  been  pre- 
viously written. 


II. — Food  of  the  Salmon. — {Salmo  Salar,  Lin.) 


I  now  come  to  the  third  pomt,  on 
which  I  have  to  make  a  few  observa- 
tions, tending  to  show  that  the  food 
of  the  salmon  was  perfectly  well  known 
to  Naturalists  before  tbo  publication 


of  Dr  Knox*s  paper.  Dr  Knox*s  as- 
sertions, however,  are  as  confidently 
made  with  regard  to  his  discovery  of 
the  food  of  the  salmon,  as  they  were 
with  regard  to  the  food  of  the  herring. 
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and*  as  I  shall  endeaTOur  to  ahaw, 
equally  unfounded. 

*'  The  nature  of  the  food  of  the  her- 
Ting,  Coregonu8>  and  golmon'*  (says 
ho), "  was  not  to  be  stumbled  on  by  ae* 
cidcnt.  1  foel  happy  in  liaTiog  to  offer 
it  as  a  direct  result  of  patient  scientific 
enquiry/'— Cl\  4(33.) 

<'  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
cntpiiry,  it  being  unnecessary  to  cite 
more  here,  1  shall  content  my  self  with 
quoting  a  passage  from  a  very  recent 
work  (1833)  on  natural  history.  The 
Complete  Angler  of  Izaak  WaUon-«- 
edited  by  Mr  Uennie,  Professor  of 
Zoolon^y,  King's  College*  Loudon. 
In  1CJ3,  Walton  found  nothing  in  the 
stomach  of  the  Tordige  trout ;  and  in 
a  note^  in  tlie  year  1833,  Mr  Kennie 
adds,  *<  The  sauie  is  true  of  the  salmon, 
which  has  never  any  thing  besides  a 
ifcUou:  fluid  \i\  his  stomach  when 
caught."— (P.  467.) 

<<  The  true  salmon  prefers  a  pccu^ 
liar  kind  of  food,  the  ova  of  the  Echi^ 
nodermaluy  and  takes  with  great  reluc- 
tance any  other.** 

<'  Wuen  the  salmon  first  takes  to 
the  estuary  and  to  the  river,  whether 
beyond  or  within  the  influence  of  the 
tide,  he  docs  nut  feed,  unless  the  es- 
tuaiy  should  ha])pcn  to  contain  this 
ptctUur  kind uf food:' ^{?.  4G8.) 

<<  I  have  opened  the  stomach  of  a . 
fish  killed  by  the  poacher  in  the  month 
of  Octuber,  nearly  100  miles  from  the 
ocean,  with  the  peculiar  food, BJidi  none 
eLe,  in  the  intestines.*' — (P.  470.) 

This  J  feat  liar  fuo*I — on  reading  the 
firfit  pnrt  of  his  paper,  Dr  Knox  re- 
stricted to  the  ova  of  the  Eciiinooer- 
jiATA,  and  notiiing  eUe. 

Tile  genera  of  the  first  order  of  thu 
class  are  Asteuias,  £nckinl'8,  Etui- 
NL's  of  Linnaeus,  and  Holothuria. 
But  only  one  species  of  the  first  genus, 
As/rrian  f/lacialin,  is  particularly  men- 
tioned as  alfording  this  food ;  and  we 
an;  not  informed  how  the  ova  of  tliis 
genus,  when  separated  fiom  the  aiii- 
m;d,  is  to  be  distinguiehed  from  that  of 
the  ulher  genera  of  the  order.  It  would 
be  information,  indeed,  to  learn  that 
Encriui  were  so  abundant  on  our 
CO  ists,  that  their  spawn  afforded  the 
salmon  its  peculiar  food.  On  read- 
ing the  iiocoud  portion,  ho  added  an- 
other article  to  the  salmon's  bill  of 
fare  in  '*  »omc  of  the  crustacea"  fiut 
in  the  abstract  drawn  up  by  himself, 
the  food  is  limited  to  the  Echimnkr- 
mata,  as  if  these  aniiiial«  deposited 
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their  spawB  at  all  weuang,  and  in  wal 
ficient  qnantityy  to  feed  the  fimdiy  of 
British  salmon.  There  is  not  a  dMbt, 
that  if  Dr  Knox  had  ezamiiied  the  sto- 
machs of  salmoo  at  difierent  periodbi 
and  on  different  stationiy  he  would  not 
only  have  found  the  ova  of  the  itar* 
fish  (for  that  is  the  only  eehinoder- 
matous  animal  stated  as  supplying 
the  peculiar  food)^  bat  alio  the  itir* 
fish  itself,  the  smaller  cruetaceat  uA 
the  email  JUhee  which  abound  oo  the 
coasts  which  salmon  frequent.  Bat  of 
this  afterwards. 

In  the  years  1824  and  1825,  a  Coo. 
mittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  wii 
appointed  to  investigate  the  modes  of 
carrying  on  the  principal  salmon  fidw 
eries  in  the  liingdom,  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  framing  an  Act  of  Parliament  tbit 
should  regelate  tiiat  fishery,  for  tlw 
advantage  of  the  river  and  coast  pro- 
prietors and  the  public.     A  valiitble 
body  of  evidence  was  thus  procurod 
regarding  the  habits  of  the  sslmos ; 
the  period  of  its  ascending  the  diffa^ 
ent  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spswo- 
ing  ;  the  deposition  of  the  ova  ib  the 
spawning  beds;   the  descent  oflhs 
young  to  the  sea ;  and  the  food  of  thh 
fish  both  in  the  sea  and  in  rivers,  &e. 
But  though  this  enquiry  was  made  with 
great  ability  on  the  part  of  the  c<nb- 
mittee,   and  although  the  witneiMS 
examined  included  practical  fishemefli 
tacksmen  of  fisheriesy  river  and  shore 
proprietors,  and  scientifio  men  of  die 
first  eminence,  Dr  Knox,  upon  what 
principle  it  is  difficult  to  concdvei 
characterises  the  results  of  the  whole 
minutes  of  evidence  as  **  below  criti- 
cism".-.(P.  600)  ;_«« the  persons  of- 
fering the  testimony  and   evideDCfi 
without  any  exception,  incompetent  to 
the  task,  the  greater  part  being  tho 
evidence  of  individuals^  to  whoa  it 
would  be  impostiible  oven  to  expliio 
the  care  and  precision  and  cxttnt  of 
direct  evidenee,  requisite  to  airivt  at 
a  correct  scientific  conelnsion*'— (P. 
500);  and ''none was  found,  thinqgb- 
out  their  most  extended  inquiry^  who 
could    offer   a    rational    comeetnre 
^founded  on  facts)  personally  known 
and  understood  \Jtne  reeult  of  posi- 
tive research,  bjf  a  competent  uatMral' 
ist  and pht/siologiet),  as  to  the  food  of 
the  salmon,  its  haUtat  while  in  the 
ocean,  and  its  feeding  grcNind.**^P' 
49G.)_The  whole,  in  short»  !&«■«» 
inextricable  mau  of  QonfMnm  emi  or 
ror.**^P.  4W.) 


.] 
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AoMNig  the  witnesMt  whoie  evl- 
dmce  U  thus  eharacterised^  are  Sir 
Humphry  DaTj>  Sir  Henry  Fane, 
Vhcounf  ForbeSy  Mr  Spring  Kice — 
Sir  Geoi^  Roec^  Mr  Home  Drum- 
moody  George  Hogarth^  jun.,  William 
Stephen,  George  Little*  John  Halli- 
dajy  Murdoch  Mackenzie, — and  our 
most  retpeetable  and  learned  asso- 
eiatet,  the  Rot.  Dr  Fleming,  and 
James  Jardine ;  besides  numerous 
other  educated  and  respectable  men, 
many  of  whom  had  spent  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  in  the  daily  observation 
of  the  fisheries  of  salmon,  in  different 
parts  of  tho  United  Kingdom. — The 
names  of  these  individuals  were  war- 
rant to  tho  public  that  they  were  com- 
petent to  form  a  rational  conjecture ; 
their  sources  of  information,  that  they 
were  capable  of  gpLving  direct  evidence ; 
and  their  education  and  rank  in  life 
were  warrant  for  their  possessing  at 
least  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  of 
testimony.  And  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  considered  that  what  is 
termed  the  natural  history  of  tho  sal- 
mon in  this  memoir,  is  rested  on  a 
single  experiment,  made  in  a  hurried 
visit  to  a  salmon  river — and  the  nature 
of  the  food  at  all  seasons  and  in  all 
plaees  peremptorily  determined,  from 
eutting  up  one  or  two  stomachs  at  one 
period  oj  the  year,  and  at  one  $taiion, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  for  tho  least 
versant  in  the  nature  of  testimony  to 
My  on  which  side  the  incompetency 
was  likely  to  be  found. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  re- 
marks, 1  now  proceed  to  show,  from 
these  much  abused  **  Minutes  of  £vi- 
denoe,"  and  other  sources,  that  the 
claims  of  the  author  of  the  memoir  as 
a  discoverer,  rest  merely  on  his  owu 
assertions ;  and  that  the  main  points 
upon  which  he  claims  merit  were  just 
as  well  known  before  tlie  appearance 
of  his  memoir  as  since  that  period. 
In  this  caae,  however,  I  shall  not  de- 
tain the  society  with  many  quotations 
from  writers  on  natural  history  as  to 
the  food  of  the  salmon,  either  when  in 
the  sea  or  when  found  in  rivers.  The 
evidence  taken  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  narrows 
theenqtury  as  to  this  point ;  and  I  shall 
tbovfbre  avail  myself  of  this  evidence 
to  corroborate  what  had  been  previous- 
ly stated  on  the  subject. 
'iProftMor  Rennie,  of  the  Klng*s 
CoUfg^  LfOpdoD/  H  hu  been  stated, 


fynskdi  nothing  in  the  stomach  of  the 
salmon  but  a  ** yellow  fluids**  and  Dr 
Knox  asserts  that  this  opinion  must  be 
^'  quite  peculiar  to  Professor  Rennie, 
as  he  knew  of  no  author  in  which  such 
a  fact  is  mentioned.'*  But  this  fuct  is 
not  peculiar  to  the  learned  professor, 
notwitlistanding  Dr  Knox*8  assertion 
that  it  is  so  ;  for  it  is  n>peatcdly  men  • 
tioned  in  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  work, 
entitled  Salmouia,  published  a  year 
before  Professor  RenDie*s  Walton  ap- 
peared. And  stranger  still,  thb  book 
IS  quoted,  and  a  passage  from  the  very 
page  in  wlilch  the  "yeilowfluitr  is 
mentioned,  animadverted  on  by  Dr 
Knox.  The  following  is  tho  pas- 
sage :— "  The  stomach  of  the  salmon, 
you  perceive,  contains  nothing  but  a 
little  veliowjluid ;  and  though  the  sal- 
mon IS  twice  as  large,  does  not  ex- 
ceed much  in  size  that  of  the  trout.*' — 
(P.  129 — And  again,  in  tho  following 
page — "  I  have  opened  ten  or  twelve, 
and  never  found  any  thing  in  their  sto- 
machs but  tape-worms,  bred  there,  and 
some  yellow  fluid ;  but  I  believe  this 
is  generally  owing  to  their  being  caught 
at  the  time  of  Uicir  migration,  when 
they  are  travelling  from  the  sea  up- 
wards, and  do  not  willingly  load  them- 
selves with  food.  Their  digestion  ap- 
pears to  be  very  quick." — {Salmonia, 
p.  ISO.)  In  corroboration  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  remark  as  to  less 
food  being  found  in  the  stomach  of 
the  salmon  at  the  period  of  its  annual 
migration,  I  may  mention,  that  more 
than  one  naturidii>t  has  noticed  the 
fact,  that  as  the  generative  organs  in- 
crease much,  there  seems  less  disposi- 
tion iu  fishes  to  feed,  and  that  their  sto- 
mach in  such  cases  is  generally  found 
empty,  or  nearly  so.  John  Monipennie, 
also,  iu  hb  description  of  Scotland, 

Eublished  in  1G12,  mentions  what  I 
ave  no  doubt  was  a  fluid  of  the  same 
nature,  though  ho  tioes  not  mention  its 
colour ;  for,  says  he,  <<  Finally,  thero 
is  no  man  that  knoweth  readily  where- 
on this  fish  livetb,  for  never  was  any 
thing  yet  found  in  their  bellies,  other 
than  a  thick  elimy  humour.^* 

According  to  Uloch,  (v.  245),  "  the 
salmon  feeds  on  little  fishes,  insects, 
and  worms."  According  to  Lacepede, 
it  **  lives  on  ingects,  worms,  and  the 
fry  offlshes.*'  {Hist.  Nat  des  Pais- 
sons,  xii.  185.)  According  to  Bose, 
**  it  is  upon  insects,  womis^  and  small 
flsAes,  that  it  feeds.*'  QNoui).  Diet. 
MX,     261.)       HyppoVy\«    C^o«^ 
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states  that  it  feeds  upon  worms,  insecU, 
and  small  fishes ;  and  in  Turton's  tran- 
slation of  Gmelin*s  edition  of  the  Sys* 
tema  Natures,  the  salmon  is  said  to 
''  feed  on  fishes,  worms,  and  insects,** 
*'  It  is  evident^"  says  Pennant,  "  that 
at  times  their  food  is  both  fish  and 
worms  ;  for  the  angler  uses  both  with 
good  success ;  as  well  as  a  large  gaudy 
artificial  fiy,  which  probably  the  fish 
mistakes  for  a  gay  Libeltula,  or  dra- 
gon-fiy."  (Bnt.  Zool.  iU.  387)  ; 
and  Dr  Fleming  states  that  "  their  fa- 
vourite food  in  the  sea  is  the  sand-etl*' 
{Brit.  Animals,  179.)  Dr  Fleming's 
moans  of  knowledge  1  may,  in  passing, 
remark,  were  a  residence  of,  I  believe, 
fifteen  years  within  sight  of  extensive 
salmon-fisheries  on  the  Frith  of  Tay, 
and  an  extensive  and  minute  acquaint- 
ance with  all  the  branches  of  Britbh 
Zoology.  And  it  may  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  contemptuous  allusions 
by  Dr  Knox  to  that  deservedly  eminent 
individual,  to  say  that  hb  wntings  are 
referred  to  as  authoritative  by  almost 
every  author  who  treats  of  the  subjects 
which  have  been  illustrated  by  his  pen. 

It  is  necessary  again  to  mention, 
that  by  insects,  in  those  passages,  is 
meant  the  class  of  animals  included 
under  that  name  by  Linnaeus,  which 
extended  to  all  annulose  animals  ;  and 
the  whole  modern  class  CrustacetB,  in- 
cluding minute  crubs,  shrimps,  &c., 
as  well  as  the  divisions  of  Enchinoder' 
mata  and  Entomostraca,  By  worms 
is  also  meant  the  class  Vermes  of  Lin- 
naeus, which  included  not  only  the 
naked  but  testaceous  Moliusca  ;  and 
it  is  in  reference  to  these  extended 
classes  that  the  terms  used  by  the 
writers  of  the  period  are  to  be  under- 
stood. 

Later  writers  confirm  the  observa- 
tions of  the  older  authors  as  to  the 
food  of  the  salmon.  Thus  Mr  Yarrell, 
in  his  History  of  British  Fishes,  pub- 
lished in  1835,  has  the  following  pas- 
sage relative  to  the  food  of  this  fish — 
**  Fabcr,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the 
Fishes  of  Iceland,  remarks, '  the  com- 
mon salmon  feeds  on  small  fishes  and 
various  small  marine  animals.'  Dr  Fle- 
ming says,  *  Their  favourite  food  in 
the  sea  is  the  sand-eeJ  ;*  and  I  myself/* 
says  Mr  Yarrell,  "  have  taken  the  re- 
mains of  sand'launce  from  the  stomach. 
Sir  William  Jardine  says,"  continues 
Mr  YarreU, «' '  In  the  north  of  Suther- 
land  a  wode  of  Ssbhig  for  salmon  is 
Mometimea  BUCceeefuUjr  practised   in 


the  friths,  where  sand-eds  are  used  as 
a  bait.  A  line  is  attached  to  a  buoy, 
or  bladder,  and  allowed  to  fioat  with 
the  tide  up  the  narrow  estuaries.  The 
salmon  are  also  said  to  be  occasionally 
taken  at  the  lines  set  for  haddocks, 
baited  with  sand-eels.  At  the  mouths 
of  rivers  they  will  rise  freely  at  the 
artificial  fiy  within  fifty  yards  of  the 
sea ;  and  the  common  earth-worm  is  a 
deadly  bait  for  the  clean  salmon.  All 
the  other  marine  salmon  are  known  to 
be  very  voracious ;  and  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  structure  of  the  mouth  or 
strong  teeth  of  the  conHUon  salmon 
to  warrant  us  to  suppose  that  there  is 
any  material  diflference  in  their  food.*  *' 
(Vol.  ii.,  p.  19.)  "  Several  ob- 
servers, "  adds  Mr  Yarrell,  "  have 
borne  testimony  to  the  partiality  of 
the  salmon  to  the  sand-launce  as  food, 
and  I  have  a  record,  by  an  angler,  of 
salmon  caught  in  the  Wye  by  a  min- 
now."—(P.  19.) 

So  much  for  the  statements  of  sys- 
tematic writers  as  to  the  food  of  the 
salmon.  I  shall  now  give  some  ex- 
tracts from  the  papers  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Highland  Society 
Transactions,  regarding  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Scotland,  as  to  the  food  of 
the  salmon.  In  fresh  water,  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Walker,  "  little  is  found  in 
the  stomach  except  slime,  or  some 
half-digested,  and  some  half-entire  in- 
sects.**— **  It  is  probable  that  they  re- 
ceive, in  the  sea,  a  more  copious  food, 
and  of  a  diflferent  kind ;  but  the  pre- 
cbe  nature  of  this  food  is  unknown,*' 
t.  e,  to  Dr  Walker.     (P.. 364  ) 

Mr  John  Mackenzie  says,  "  It  is 
probable  they  live  on  tliefry,  or  young 
of  other  fishes.  It  is  well  known  that 
when  in  fresh  water,  they  feed  on  ani- 
malcuks,  flies,  small  trouts,  &c."  (P. 
384.) 

Mr  Alexander  Morrison  says,  *'  I 
have  taken  salmon  within  fiood-mark, 
some  of  which  jiad  two,  and  others  three 
full-sized  herrings  in  their  stomach. 
When  salmon  enter  rivers,  where  but 
a  small  quantity  of  the  fry  of  fish  (on 
which  they  usually  feed)  b  to  bo  found, 
they  evidently  become  worse  in  the 
course  of  twenty- four  hours.  From 
this  it  may  be  inferred,  that  salmon  not 
only  require  a  considerable  quantity  of 
food,  but  that  their  stomachs  dissolve 
it  in  a  very  short  period."    (P.  892.) 

Mr  Archibald  Drummond,  after 
stating  that  when  in  the  river  they  eat 
every  t\un^  with  yoracity*  ni^tices  Ui« 
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laying  of  the  fishermen^  that  the  salmon's  food.     But  Mr  Moir  is 

I  ever  found  in  their  stomach,  not  singular  in  his  opinion;  for  the 
le  papers  there  is  only  one  Rev.  Dr  Firming  asserts  the  same  fact 
l»on  the  personal  knowledge  from  his  own  knowledge  ;  and  on  the 

the  writers,  Mr  Morrisun,  evidence  ofthese  two  gentlemen  ah)nr, 
limself  taken  from  their  sto-  the  fact  of  the  sidmon  fcctiiuy:  much  ou 
l-sized  herrings.  The  otliers  sand-eels  might  at  once  he  admitted. 
J  their  conjectures,  or  opi-  Dr  Knox  is  equally  virulent  against 
fone  of  them  refer  to  pre-  another  person,  whom  he  does  not 
;ers,  either  Biitihh  or  foreign,  name,  for  asserting  what  was  consis- 
tural  history  of  the  salmon.  tent  with  his  own  knowledge,  that  he 
turn  to  the  minutes  of  evi-  had  seen  small  fishes  in  the  stomachs 
Fore  the  Committee  of  the  of  the  thousands  of  salmon  opened  in 
Commons,  for  facts  upon  the  the  hoiling-house.  He  alludes,  I  ])re- 
*  the  food  of  the  salmon.  In  sume,  to  Mr  HaUiday,  in  these  terms . 
>rt  of  18*24,  John  Ilalliday  — "  One  practical  fisher  and  tacks- 
evidence  as  to  their  food  in  man  of  salmon  fi&heries  of  vast  extent^ 
ds : — '*  I  have  had  thousands  was  so  ignorant  of  every  fact  in  na- 
dissected,  when  I  have  seen  tural  history,  that  he  mistook  the  tape- 
in  their  stomachs.*  I  have  seen  worm  (a  parasite  infesting  certain 
\  offish  opened  in  the  boiling-  parts  of  the  intestinal  tubi;  of  the  sal- 

I I  have  seen  small  things  like  mon)  for  the  food  of  the  salmon.**  (  P. 
ind  shetldtns,  in  the  stomach  499.)  The  inference  Dr  Knox  wishes 
mon,  or  a  small  Jish  like  a  to  be  drawn  from  this  circumstance 
' — (P.  90.)  "  1  have  ob-  (granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
ore  of  this  worm  and  small  that  it  is  as  he  states  it),  is,  that  Mr 
1  those  fish  we  get  from  parti-  Halliday*s  evidence  as  to  food  is  good 
ts  of  the  sea-shore." — lb,  for  nothing,  because  he  saw,  without 
)ir  states  the  chief  food  of  the  knowing  it  was  so,  a  tape- worm 
»  be  sand-eels.  **  As  all  the  amongst  the  small  fishes  in  the  sto- 
2Ut  up,"  says  he,  **  for  the  pur-  machs  of  the  salmon  opened.  But 
being  preserved  in  a  fresh  this  is  neither  fair  to  Mr  Ilalliday  nor 
ad  an  opportunity  of  examin-  right  in  itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
stomachs.  I  never  could  de-  of  the  fact  of  fishes,  and  a  worm,  being 
of  any  kind  in  the  stomachs  found  in  the  stomachs  alluded  to,  for 
n  taken  in  the  upper  river-  it  is  a  common  occurrence  ;  and  Mr 

whereas  those  taken  in  the  Ilalliday  may  be  quite  right  as  to  the 

frequently  gorged  with  food,  plain  matter  of  fact,  when  he  states 

is  principally  sand  eels*'  *<  I  what  he  had  seen,  while  his  opinion 

suspect  that  the  salmon  fre-  as  to  this  fact  or  the  nature  of  the  sub- 

)  flat  sands  between  the  Don  stjinces,  may  be  disregarded.     But  no 

n  for  the  purpose  of  feeding;'*  one  can  mistake   Mr  Ilalliday's  des- 

rcry  successful  stake-net  fish-  cription  of  the  worm  alluded  to,  who 

'ried  on,  on  the  sands  at  Mus-  had  ever  seen  one.     He  describes  it 

,  and  another  at  Aberlady.  as  like  a  *<  crimped  straw.**     If  this 

mds  abound  with  sand-eels,  rule  were  applied  generally  to    Dr 

!  station  is  thirty,  the  other  Knox*sown  paper,  there  would   bo 

es  from  a  spawning  river." —  found,  I  am  afraid,  evidence  of  deficient 

1825,  p.  I7I9  172.)  information  sufficient  to  discredit  the 

last  gentleman  is,  I  conceive  whole  of  his  statements. 
Knox  very  prudently  does  not         In  ordinary  cases,  where  an  ob.sor- 

his  name),  the  person  whom  ver  states  a  fact  as  coming  under  his 

es  of  making  the  statement  I  own  observation,  any  opinion  he  may 

(1,  '*  in  open  defiance  of  truth  form  upon  that  fact  is  a  separatething 

ly    observation,**    when    he  from   the   fact  itself,   and    does    not 

on  his  own  knowledge,  that  necessarily   detract    from    its    truth, 

•eel  formed  a  principal  part  of  Others,  better  informed,  may  draw  a 


ipecimen.  No.  3,  now  on  the  table,  contains  the  vertebral  rcmatnji  of  some 
in.    The  same  specimen  contains  in  its  intestinal  canal  the  tape-worm  which  is 
und  there. 
:L1V.    no.  CCLXXIY.  N 
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completely  oppotlte  inference  tVom  the 
same  premiios.  Suppose^  for  instance^ 
(and  1  state  the  incident  aa  it  was  re- 
lated in  the  Courawl  newspaper,  a  few 
years  ag:o),  a  large  trout  to  be  caught 
in  the  Canal,  in  a  nearly  exhausted 
state,  with  a  frog  mounted  upon  its 
back,  and  that  the  said  trout  was  in- 
jured in  the  neck,  opposite  the  frog's 
mouth, — might  not  the  learned  doctor, 
like  the  narrator  of  the  circumstance 
in  the  newspaper^  very  naturally  sup- 
pose that  the  frog  was  in  the  act  of 
devouring  the  trout  ?     And,  supposing 
the  breed  of  frogs  to  l>e  of  national  im- 
portance, and  their  food  a  grave  mat- 
ter of  philosophical  enquiry,  would 
not  this  fact  be  considered  as  incon- 
testable proof  of  the  nature  of  their 
aliment,  however  ditferent  from  the 
frog*s  habits,  and  direct  evidence  that 
the  reptile  had  taken  at    least  one 
mouthful  ?  The  fact  of  the  frog  on  the 
back  of  the  trout,  and  clasping  it  with 
its  arms,  is  of  undoubted  occurrence — 
the  reason  assigned  is  mere  matter  of 
opinion,  and  in  this  case  would  be  per- 
fectly erroneous.  To  those  acquainted 
with  the  natural  history  of  the  frog  the 
solution  is  apparent,  without  invol- 
ving the  crime  of  trout-murder.     At 
the  usual  period  of  the  year,  the  in- 
stinct of  reproduction  in  these  animals 
Is  strong,  and,  failing  females  of  their 
own  class,  the  male  frog  frequently 
sits  the  usual  time  upon  the  back  of  a 
fish.     (See  Blumenbach  and  Sp.illan- 
z:mi.)     1  have  heard  of  ponds  in  Eng- 
lan<l  being  nearly   cleared   of  trout 
from  this  cause,  where  frogs  abotnidcd ; 
the  trout    being  literally  ridden  to 
death  by  these  amphibious  equestrians. 
Now,  the  natural  conclusion  of  one 
ignorant  of  the  habits  of  the  animal, 
on  such  an  occurrence  coming  under 
his  notice,  would  be  that  the  frogs  had 
seized  upon  the  trouts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devouring  them  ;    and  one 
more    imaginative    might    naturally 
enough  conclude  that    imps  in  the 
shape  of  frogs  were  running  sweep- 
stakes in  a  submerged  racing-course. 
It  need  hot  be  said  how  far  from  truth 
these  inferences  would  be ;  but  such  is 
the  mode  in  which  the  author  of  the 
paper  before  us  treats  the  evidence 
given    by    professional   fishers,    and 
others,  before  a  Committee  of  Parlia- 
ment.    If  they  err  in  opinion,  their 
evidence  as  to  facts  coming  under  their 
express  cognisance  is  not  to  be  be* 
Jieved. 

Mr  Alixaitdcr  Fvascr,  a  sulmon- 


curer,  who  published  a  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Salmon  in  1630,  is  attacked 
in  the  same  manner ;  and  his  state- 
ments, ftmnded  on  experience,  are 
treated  with  disrespect,  and  as  not  to 
be  believed,  because  he  counted  only 
54  vertebrae  in  the  backbone  of  tho 
salmon,  when,  according  to  Dr  Knox, 
there  are  really  tU.  "Thus,"  says 
the  Doctor,  "  an  experience  of  forty 
or  fifty  vears  as  a  salmon-curcr  and 
catcher  has  not  enabled  him  to  count 
the  backbones  correctly." — (P.  501.) 
And  again,  because  Mr  Fraser  has 
omitted  to  mention  the . "  internal  pa- 
rasitical animals,"  **  I  confess,"  says 
Dr  Knox,  "  this  excites  strong  doubls 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  accuracy  of  Mr 
Fraser'fl  observations  generally,  and 
causes  me  to  undervalue  altogether  his 
forty  years'  experience  as  a  salmon- 
curcr."— (P.  502.)  And  again,  "  Mr 
Fraser  has  a  mind  capable  of  rising 
above  all  prejudices  in  tlie  support  of 
truth."— (P.  50-2.) 

Now,  if  to  be  able  to  count  the 
number  of  vertt'bne  in  the  backbone  if 
a  salmon  correctly  be  the  rule  of  judjr- 
ing  of  the  credibility  of  testimony  in 
other  matters,  what  shall  be  said  of  Dr 
Knox,  if  his  enumeration  be  not  itsilf 
correct?  Mr  Yarrell,  whose  know- 
ledge of  fishes,  internally  as  well  as  ex- 
ternally, requires  no  praise  of  mine, 
makes  the  number  of  vertebne  in  the 
salmon  sixti/ 1  and  so  does  the  Rev. 
Mr  Jenyns,  in  his  accurate  work  on 
the  British  Vertebrate  Animals.  '*  Ac- 
cording to  Dr  Richanlson"  (says  ^Ir 
Yarrell),  "  tho  ccecal  appendages  are 
in  number  from  G3  to  6H  ;  and  several 
observers  have  stated  the  number  of 
vertebne  to  be  sixh/,  which  I  have 
repeatedly  found  to  be  correct." — 
Brit  is  f I  Fishes,  ii.  0. 

But  Mr  Fraser,  it  seems,  has  given 
other  and  greater  olVence  in  speaking 
of  the  salmon's  food.  "  In  respect  to 
the  food  of  the  salmon*'  (says  Dr 
Knox),  ''  Mr  Fraser  has  notions  also 
perfectly /oca/;  that  is,  confined  to  him- 
self. And  as  the  whole  passagti  ad- 
mits of  no  sort  of  analysis,  and  as,  in- 
deed, no  person  liaving  the  smallest 
knowledge  of  natural  objects  would 
think  it  necessary  to  read  tho  article 
twice,  mneh  less  to  examine  it  serious- 
ly, we  shall  simply  quoto  Ids  own 
words,  and  then  leave  it: — *  Their 
digestion  is  so  quick,  that  in  a  few 
hours  not  a  bone  is  to  be  discovered. 
Of  this  I  have  had  various  proofs,  in 
IrouVs  cw\\^\\lA>'j  ;x  v^x  w  q^  bait  in  E«t 
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In  or  water  could  not  con-    the  ova  of  fishes  to  the  action  of  the 


m  ouicker/  "—(P.  501 .)  Sir 
7  Davy  shares  in  the  con- 
is  reprehension  implied  in  the 
ion  to  this  parag^raph ;  for  he 
heir  digestion  appears  to  be 
•k"~^(^Sahnonin,  p.  I:i0) ;  and 
iters  corroborate  the  obser- 

the  food  of  the  salmon,  then, 
s  clearly  that  this  food,  both 
\  and  in  the  sea,  was  well 
and  recorded  hy  almost  all 
n  the  natural  hi>tory  of  fishes, 
ore  the  observations  of  Dr 
peared.  Tliat  food  is,  gene- 
making,  worms,  tnstcfg,  and 
h^s  ;  the  first  term  indii«ling 
ftodirmata  of  niodcn)  writers, 
ccond  the  modern  elass  Crus- 
The  author's  criticism  on  Dr 
saying  that  5;i!mon  go  **into 
in  search  of  worms  and  other 
almost  unwortliy  of  notice, 
nay  mean  only  earth-worms 
cabulary  of  Ur  Knox,  though 
f  the  word  in  tlio  plural  num- 
t  have  suggesited  to  a  person 
d,  that  there  mij^ht  be  marino- 
j  well  as  earth-worms  in  the 


gastric  fluid.  But  beyond  this  single 
remark,  that  ova  of  the  Asterias  tjla- 
cialis  is  found  occasionally  in  the  sto* 
mach  of  the  salmtm  when  in  season, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mtnuHr  that 
can  be  said  to  have  extended  our 
knowledge  of  the  food  or  natural  his- 
tory  and  habits  of  tlie  salmon. 

The  next  portion  of  Dr  Knox's  pa- 
per which  claims  notice  is  "  the  Gf  ne- 
ration  of  the  Salmon,  the  (rro^th  and 
Progress  of  the  Sniolt,  and  flie  des^cent 
of  the  kelt  or  spawned  fish  to  the 
ocean," — [V,  471)  ;  and  Iumv  again 
the  author  seems  to  labour  under  a 
lamentable  ignorance  of  what  has  been 
recorded  on  this  subject  before  the 
appearance  of  hij!  paper ;  for  he  de- 
clares he  knows  **  of  no  continued 
series  of  observations  on  the  subject, 
published  by  an  j'  one,  of  an  authentic 
nature,  and  so  as  to  admit  of  no  doubt.  ' 
To  fill  up  this  chasm,  he  resolves  to 
detail  the  history  of  the  salmon  smoU, 
from  its  first  deposhion  under  gravel, 
in  the  form  of  an  c^^y  to  its  ultimate 


disappearance  from  the  fresh   water 
streams;  "  remarking,  thit  every  tiling 
dludcd  to.     Hut  in  point  of    stated  therein  fell  under  my  own  im- 
of  the  itomaehs  now  on  the     mediate  personal  observation."     The 

dates  of  ohbcrvation  are — Nov.  2 
(18:32?),  Feb.  2o,  March  23,  April  1 
and  19,  and  May  5  (1833?).  The 
results  of  these  observations  will  be 
stilted  in  the  sequel  of  this  notice,  as 
compared  with  the  prior  observations 
of  others.  It  miiy  now,  however,  bo 
mentioned  generally,  that  Dr  Knox 
lly  establishes,  what  previous  has  not  stated  a  single  fact  regarding 
lad  asserted,  that  small Jisfic^y     the  deposition  or  growth  of  tho  ova  of 

the  salmon — the  periods  of  their  as- 
cending the  rivers  where  they  breed, 
and  their  return  again  to  the  sea, — 
which  had  not  been  observed  and  re- 
corded with  much  greater  minuteue:  f 


ifirm.s  even  the  verbal  aecu- 
Dr  Fleming,  had  he  even 
5  is  snecringly  imi)ute(l  to  him, 
arf/t-wf/rms — for  there  is  a'*- 
earth-wonn  in  that  stomach, 
iown  probably  from  the  banks 
ver  by  the  receding  tide.  Tho 
of  practical  fishermen  and 


rly  sanff-it'fjs  and  sf.'rimjuf, 
lief  portion  of  the  food  of  tho 
without,  however,  excluding 
\nd  other  animals  found  on 
•es   which   salmon    frequent. 


y  may  also  feed  on  the  ova  of    prior  to  tho  publication  of  his  paper. 


rifif:  yJacialis ;  on  the  ova  of 
ind  even,  like  the  haddock, 
this  and  otiicr  species  of  As- 
itire,  I  have  no  reason  to 
md   would    willinirly   admit. 


Salmon  ascend  the  British  rivers  at 
different  periods  according  to  the  sea- 
sons, generally  from  September  to 
January,  and  deposit  their  spawn  dur- 
ing the  months  (jf  November,  Dccem- 
less  than  the  single  evidence  ber,  and  January.  This  is  fully  ascer- 
vnox,  because  that  class  of  taiued  by  tho  evidence  led  before  tho 
is,  amongst  others,  stated  by  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
rs  to  form  the  food  of  the  sal-  nions.  The  names  of  tho  witnesses 
iUd  the  existence  of  ova  in  tho  need  not  bo  here  mentioned  ;  but  they 
I  canal  or  stomach  of  the  sal-  state  the  period  of  salmon  ascending 
herring,  when  the  other  por-  the  rivers  on  observations  for  periods 
the  food  arc  decomposed,  is  varying  from  a  few  years  up  toneless 
counted  for,  from  the  known  than  forty.  This  evidence  was  taken 
e  of  the  coriaceous  envelope  of    in  1824-25.     Dr  Knox,  in  the  sin| 
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instance  he  mentions^  savs,  that  a  pair 
of  sahnon  were  observed  in  the  Whit- 
tader,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Tweed,  to  be  spawning  on  Nov.  2. 

The  ova  remauis  in  the  spawning- 
bed  or  gravel  fur  three  or  four  months, 
according  to  Dr  Fleming  ;  according 
to  Mr  John  Johnstone,  from  the  ova 
deposited  in   November,   December, 
and  January,  the  young  rise  from  the 
gravel  in  Slarch,  April,  and  May ; 
according  to  Mr  John  Halliday,  the 
spawn  deposited  in  November,  De- 
cember, and  the  beginning  of  January, 
is  disengaged  from  the  spawning-beds 
from  10th  March  to  10th  April;  so 
that  it  appears,  on  an  average  of  sea- 
sons, the  salmon  roe  lies  about  four 
months,  or  120  days,  in  the  gravel  beds 
before  the  young  appear.  But  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Knox,  in  his  single  observa- 
tiou  of  the  Whittader  pair  of  salmon, 
the  ova  took  142  days   **  to  become 
fishes  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in 
length,'*  but  still  "embedded  in  the 
gravel."— (P.  473.)     On  the  19th  of 
April  the  fry  are   "eight  and  even 
nine  inches  long  ;*'  and  on  the  2d  May 
they  still  abound  in    the    tributary 
streams,  but  are  not  so  numerous  as 
before ;  they  are  not  increased  in  size, 
and  are,  in  all  probability,  the  fry  of 
a  later  deposit."— (P.  473.)     So  that 
the  amount  of  Dr  Knox*s  information 
hero  is,  that  the  spawn  of  a  single  pair 
was  hatched  in  April,  and  other  fami- 
lies of  other  fishes  were  of  a  later  de- 
posit, and  appeared  in   May*     TRe 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
stated  all  this  much  more  fully  iu  1824 
and  \&2o.    Thus,  Sir  Henrv  Fane  says 
the  fry  descend  in  April  and  May — 
Alexander  Fraser,  early  in  April  and 
May— Rev.  Dr  Fleming,  March,  April, 
and  May — Mr  George  Hogarth,  jun., 
April  and  May— Mr  William  Stephen, 
^larch  and  April,  to  14th  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  situation  of  the  different 
rivers.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  Dr 
Knox*s  single  observation  is  corrobo- 
rative of  the  evidence  led  before  the 
Committee,  as  far  as  a  single  instance 
in  a  single  river  can  ;  only  it  is  to  bo 
observed^  that  he  makes  his  single  ob- 
servation,  made  he  says  by  himself, 
^or  spawning  in  ali  rivers  by 
without  reference  to  sea- 
on  ;  while  the  evidence 
tt  give  the  average  re- 
jrears  of  observation,  ex- 
wery  variety  of  season. 


and  over  all  the  rivers  of 
pire. 

The  mode  in  which  the  sal 
posit  their  ova  in  the  gravelly 
of  shallow  streams,  is  minutely 
ed  by  Mr  George  Little  (It 
108-9),  and,  indeed,  has  beer 
for  centuries ;  for  J  ohn  Mo 
has  so  long  ago  graphically  i 
the  manner  iu  which  this  in 
work  is  done.  "  In  harvest," 
"  they  come  from  the  seas  up 
rivers,  where  the  waters  a 
shallow,  and  there  the  male 
male,  rubbing  their  bellies  o 
one  against  the  other,  they  &1 
spawne,  wliich  forthwith  tin 
with  sand  and  gravel,  aud  s 
away."— P.  195. 

As  to  the  developement  of 
under  Dr  Knox's  "  own  in 
personal  observation," — tho 
ova  would  not,  it  appears,  be 
mission  to  Edinburgh — it  re:i! 
unnecessary  to  notice  such  an 
ly  imperfect  experiment,  pai 
since  a  very  full  aud  iutere; 
count  of  the  gradual  develop 
the  ova  of  the  salmon,  acconi]: 
an  accurate  engraving,  is  giv 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  \h 
Parliamentary  committee, 
engraving,  and  the  dcscri 
the  report  in  general,  I  be^ 
any  one  who  takes  an  inter 
subject.  At  the  same  time  it 
to  mention,  that  there  is  an  ii 
article  on  the  "  Spawn  of 
by  Mr  Schonberg,  printed 
David  Brewster's  Journal  o 
in  1820,  accompanied  also 
graving  of  the  ova  iu  differe 
of  growth.  Both  these  sets  ( 
and  the  accompanying  detail 
pond  with  one  another  in  ev( 
tial  particular ;  but  both  at 
time  difier  widely  from  tl 
given  by  Dr  Knox.  Neithe; 
Doctor  even  hint  in  his  pa] 
existence  of  such  details  o 
though  he  could  scarcely  be 
of  what  is  stated  in  the  llcpoi 
he  asserts,  he  had  repeatedly 
To  pass  over  discrepanci 
materially  lessen  the  value  < 
marks,  Dr  Knox  asserts,  t 
taken  from  the  bed  of  a  tv 
time  from  January  to  Mai 
sive,  and  not  shaken  or  c: 
will  live  and  become  devcl 
grow  to  fish  of  about  an  incl 
In  a  small  glass  full  of  wate 
fiot  ojtener  than  once  a  u'cd 
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instance  he  mentions^  says,  that  a  pair 
of  salmon  were  observed  in  the  Whit- 
tader,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
Twccd»  to  bo  spawning  on  Nov.  2. 

Tho  ova  remains  in  the  spawning- 
bed  or  gravel  for  three  or  four  montlis^ 
according  to  Dr  Fleming  ;  according 
to  Mr  John  Johnstone,  from  the  ova 
deposited  in  November,  December, 
and  January,  the  young  rise  from  the 
gravel  in  March,  April,  and  May ; 
according  to  Mr  John  Halliday,  the 
spawn  deposited  in  November,  De- 
cember, and  the  beginning  of  January, 
is  disengaged  from  the  spawning-beds 
from  10th  March  to  10th  April;  so 
til  at  it  appears,  on  an  average  of  sea- 
sous,  the  salmon  roe  lies  about  four 
months,  or  1*20  days,  in  the  gravel  beds 
before  the  young  appear.  But  accord- 
ing to  Dr  Knox,  in  his  single  observa- 
tion of  the  Whittader  pair  of  salmon, 
the  ova  took  142  days  ''to  become 
fishes  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  in 
length,"  but  still  ''embedded  in  the 
gravel."— (P.  473.)  On  the  19th  of 
April  the  fry  are  "eight  and  even 
nine  Inches  long  ;*'  and  on  the  2d  May 
they  still  abound  in  the  tributary 
streams,  but  are  not  so  numerous  as 
before ;  they  are  not  increased  in  size, 
and  are,  in  all  probability,  the  fry  of 
a  later  deposit."— (P-  473.)  So  that 
the  amount  of  Dr  Knox*s  information 
hero  is,  that  the  spawn  of  a  single  pair 
was  hatched  in  April,  and  other  fami- 
lies of  other  fishes  were  of  a  later  de- 
posit, and  appeared  in  May.  TRe 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
stated  all  this  much  more  fully  in  1824 
and  1625.  Thus,  Sir  Henry  Fane  says 
tho  fry  descend  in  April  and  May — 
Alexander  Fraser,  early  in  April  and 
^lay —  Rev.  Dr  Fleming,  March,  April, 
and  May — Mr  George  Hogarth,  jun., 
April  and  May — Mr  William  Stephen, 
March  and  April,  to  14  th  May,  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature  of  the  sea- 
son and  the  sitiuttion  of  the  different 
rivers.  It  appears,  therefore,  tliat  Dr 
Knox's  single  observation  is  corrobo- 
rative of  the  evidence  led  before  the 
Committee,  as  far  as  a  single  instance 
in  a  single  river  can  ;  only  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  he  makes  his  single  ob- 
servation, made  he  says  by  himself, 
the  rule  for  spawning  in  all  rivers  by 
all  salmon,  without  reference  to  sea- 
son or  situation  ;  while  tho  evidence 
of  practical  men  give  the  average  rc- 
auli  of  many  years  of  observation,  ex* 
Seaded  over  eyery  rariety  of  seaaoni 


and  over  all  the  rivers  of  tho  cm^ 
pire. 

The  mode  in  which  the  salmon  de- 
posit their  ova  in  the  gravelly  bottom 
of  shallow  streams,  is  minutely  describ- 
ed by  Mr  George  Little  (Report,  p. 
108-0),  and,  indeed,  has  been  known 
for  centuries ;  fur  John  Monipennie 
has  so  long  ago  graphically  recorded 
the  manner  in  whicti  this  instinctive 
work  is  done.  "  In  harvest,*'  says  he, 
"  they  come  from  the  seas  up  in  small 
rivers,  where  the  waters  are  most 
shallow,  and  there  the  male  and  fe- 
male, rubbing  their  bellies  or  wombs 
one  against  the  other,  they  shed  their 
spawne,  which  forthwith  they  cover 
with  sand  and  gravel,  aud  so  depart 
away."— P.  195. 

As  to  the  developemeut  of  the  ova 
under  Dr  Knox's  "  own  immediate 
personal  observation," — though  tho 
ova  would  not,  it  appears,  bear  trans- 
mission to  Edinburgh — it  really  seems 
unnecessary  to  notice  such  an  evident- 
ly imperfect  experiment^  particularly 
since  a  very  full  and  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  gradual  developement  of 
the  ova  of  the  s^almon,  accompanied  by 
an  accurate  engraving,  is  given  in  the 
evidence  of  a  gentleman  before  tho 
Parliamentary  committee.  To  that 
engraving,  and  the  description  of 
the  report  in  general,  1  beg  to  refer 
any  one  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
subject.  At  the  same  time  it  is  proper 
to  mention,  that  there  is  an  interesting 
article  on  the  "  Spawn  of  Salmon,'* 
by  Mr  Schonberg,  printed  in  Sir 
David  Brewster's  Journal  of  Science 
in  1820,  accompanied  also  by  an  en- 
graving of  the  ova  in  different  stages 
of  growth.  Both  these  sets  of  figure?, 
and  the  accompanying  details,  corres- 
pond with  one  another  in  every  essen- 
tial particular ;  but  both  at  the  same 
time  differ  widely  from  tho  details 
given  by  Dr  Knox.  Neither  does  the 
Doctor  even  hint  in  his  paper  at  the 
existence  of  such  details  or  ligures, 
though  he  could  scarcely  be  ignorant 
of  what  is  stated  in  the  licport,  which, 
he  asserts,  he  had  repeatedly  read  over. 

To  pass  over  discrepancies  which 
materially  lessen  the  value  of  his  re- 
marks, Dr  Knox  asserts,  that  "  ova 
taken  from  the  bed  of  a  river  at  any 
time  from  January  to  March  inclu- 
sive, and  not  shaken  or  carried  far« 
will  live  and  become  developed,  i.  e, 
grow  to  fi&h  of  about  an  inch  in  length 
in  a  small  glass  full  of  wateo  changed 
not  qftcner  than  once  a  ureeA/'  p.  476. 
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Then  follows  a  passage   in  which 

temperature  b  said  to  have  some  effect 

in  hastening  or  retarding  the  deve. 

lopement  of  the  ova,  though  in  his 

reckoning  by  days  such  agency  is 

necessarily   excluded;   and   he  adds, 

that  "  after  having  cast  the  slough, 

they  will  live  ahotit  (en  days  (seldom 

or  never  longer)  in  water  unchaiujedf 

apparently    thriving,    growing,    and 

darkening  in  colour  (if  exposed  to  the 

lights  every  day." — P.  477. 

This  assertion,   of  the    ova    and 
salmon  fry  living  a  week  and  even  ten 
diys  in  a  small  glass  of  unchanged 
Water  (almost  the  only  original  ohscr- 
vation  in  the  paper)  is  in  complete 
contradiction  to  all  experiments  that 
have  been  made  on  the  developemcnt 
of  the  ova  of  this  genus  of  fishes. 
"  It  is  said  by  Sir  H.  Davy"  (says  I)r 
Knox),  "on  the  authority  of  a  person  of 
tbo  name  of  Jacobi,  whoso  writings 
I  have  not  met  with,  that  the  ova  of 
salmon  are  deposited  in  the  gravel  of 
rivprs  under  streams,   in   order  that 
they  may  be  perfectly  aerated,  or  ex- 
posed to  water  which   is  so.      This 
reason,  which  appears  so  plausible,  is 
probably  not  the  true  one." — (P.  470). 
The  person  of  the  name  of  Jacobi  here 
mentioned,  though   unknown   to   Dr 
Knox  by  his  writings,  was  a  Counsel- 
lor of  State  to  tho  King  of  Prussia,  and 
^     a  well-known  experimenter  on  the 
artificial   fecundation   of  the  ova  of 
fishes.     His  experiments  appeared  in 
the  Berlin  Transactions  for  1705,  and 
have  been  referred  to  with  approba- 
tion by  almost  every  writer  on  tho 
subject  of  fishes  since.     These  expe- 
riments were  made  chiefly  upon  the 
ova  of  the  genus  Salmo ;  and  he  found 
that  by  expressing  the  unimpregnated 
ova  in  water,  and  afterwards  applying 
the  milt>  the  ova  became  impregnated, 
and  went  through  the  usual  develope- 
ment.     In  making  these  experiments, 
one  thing  essential  to   their   success 
was  found  to  be  necessary,  and  this 
was  the  frequent,   almost  incessant, 
changing  of  the  water ;  and  hence  he 
JQStly  concluded,  that  the  aeration  of 
the  water  where  ova  are  deposited,  is 
Decessary  to  tho  developemcnt  of  tho 
ova.     Sir  Humphry  Davy,  notwith- 
standing  Dr  Knox's  gratuitous    as- 
sumption of  his  incompetency  to  make 
observations  on  the  generation  of  the 
salmon,  **  had  this  experiment  tried 
twice,  and  with  perfect  success  ;  and 
it  offers  "  (he  rndds)  '*  a,  very  good  mode 
ofiaanuiBig'  to  any  extent  the  giian- 


tity  of  trout  in  rivers  df  lakes."' 
(Sahnom'a,  p.  82).  "  In  all  experi- 
ments  of  this  kind"  (continues  Sir 
Humphry)  "  the  great  principle  is, 
to  have  a  constant  current  of  fresh  and 
aerated  water  nmniug  over  the  eggs. 
The  uniform  supply  of  air  to  the  ffptus 
in  the  egg  is  essential  to  life  and 
growth  ;  and  such  eggs  as  are  not 
supplied  with  water  saturated  with 
air  are  unproductive." — Sahnottia, 
p.  82,  83. 

This  necessary  aeration,  and  ex- 
posure to  the  infiueuce  of  the  sun's 
rays,  explains  at  once  why  salmon 
seek  the  gravelly  bottom  of  shallow 
streams  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  ; 
and  the  same  instinctive  impulse  which 
guides  the  salmon,  induces  the  herring 
and  the  cod,  among  numerous  other 
fishes,  to  a])proach  banks  and  shores, 
and  thus  carry  boundless  provi^iion  to 
countless  animals.  It  was  a  curious 
circumstance  in  Jacobi's  experiments, 
that  the  effect  of  his  impregnation  of 
the  ova  with  the  milt,  often  produced 
in  the  trout  monsters  with  two  heads, 
SiQ — SO  different  are  the  rude  attempts 
of  man  from  the  instinctive  workings 
of  nature. 

The  experiments  on  the  salmon  ova 
by  Mr  Hogarth  and  Mr  Schonberg, 
who  both  traced  their  developoment, 
from  tlje  first  appearance  of  life,  till 
the  animal  was  an  inch  in  length, 
further  demonstrate  the  necessity  of 
this  aeration.  With  "frequent  changes 
of  water,  Mr  Hogarth  succeeded  in 
hatching  the  ova,  and  by  '  chang- 
ing the  water  frequently'  the  ani- 
mals a])pearcd  vigorous  for  threo 
weeks,  *  after  which  they  became  rest- 
less and  uneasy.'  (P.  1>2).  Mr  Hogarth 
alpo  tried  one  of  tho  fry  hatched  in 
fresh  water,  if  it  would  live  in  salt 
water ;  but  found  that  *  it  immediately 
showed  svmptoms  of  uneasiness,  and 
died  in  aYew  hours.'"  (P.  92).  Tho 
figures  of  the  ova,  and  the  young  ani- 
mal in  its  different  states,  were  drawn 
by  an  artist,  at  the  request  of  Mr 
Hogarth,  and  an  engraving  of  them  is 
appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Salmon  Fisheries. 

Mr  Schonberg  found  the  frequent 
change  of  water  equally  indispensable. 
<*  Changing  of  the  water*'  (says  he), 
"  and  if  possible  from  the  same  river* 
must  be  repeated  hourly,   and  thov 
must  likewise  be  exposed  to  l\\Q«vnv« 
influence."     {Journal  of  Science,-^. 
288).     The  developetnetvt  o?  xVve  o^«l 
is  well  represented  m  \ive  cb^tbc^i^S 
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irhich  actompanies  Mr  Schonbcrg*s 
valuable  paper.  The  details  of  his 
experiments  are  more  extended  than 
those  of  Mr  Hogarth  ;  but  both  agree 
in  all  the  more  important  points. 

Dr  Knox's   experinieut,    although 
said  to  have  been  made  under  his  owu 
eye,  is  contradictory  of  tlie  fact  that 
aeration  of  the  water  is  neccssaryi  as 
boi  or  the  person  who  took  charge  for 
him,  appears  to  have  kept  the  fry  in 
water  unchanged.      But   better  evi- 
dence than  this  will  reciuiro  to  be  pro- 
duced   before   wo    can  give  up  the 
hourly  and  daily  observations;  bearing 
all  the  marks  of  truth,  made  by  Mr 
Hogarth  and  Mr  Sehonberg,  in  oppo- 
^tion  to  the  statements  and  examina- 
tions of  Dr  Knox  or  his  assistants.  Of 
Dr  Knox's  candour  and  fairness  in  not 
referring  to  the  experiments  of  those 
gentlemen,  though  one  of  them  ap- 
peared in  the  Parliamentary  Report 
which  he  so  much  abuses,  and   the 
other  in  a  Journal  consulted  by  every 
one  with  any  pretensions  to  science,  I 
leave  others  to  draw  tlie  inferences — 
limiting  myself  to  the  plain  statement 
of  facts.     Of  course  I  hold,  with  all 
writers  on    the    subject,    except  the 
author  of  this  memoir,  that  the  aera- 
tion of  the  ova  by  the  fre(pient  change 
of  water  is  necessary  to  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  salmon  fry  in  rivers  ;  and 
that  this,  and  a  certain  exposure  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  influence  the  ap- 
proach of  fishes  to  the  banks  and  shores 
upon  which  they  deposit  their  spawn. 
In  reference  to    Jacobins  experi- 
ments, tlie  stocking  of  ponds  or  lakes 
with  any  desired  species  of  fresh-water 
fishes,  is,  by  these  experiments,  proved 
to    be  comparatively   easy  ;    for  he 
found  that  the  ova  could  be  impreg- 
nated, and  the   animals  from  these 
ova  hatche<l,  after  the  parent  fishes 
had  been  dead  four  days.     Even  the 
Vendace  of  Loehmaben  might  thus  be 
introduced  into  other  lakes  without 
much  danger  of  failure,  by  catching  a 
few  of  these  fishes  previous  to  spawn- 
ing.    It  is  well  known  that  the  Chi- 
nese  stock  ponds  with  impregnated 
spawn  of  fishes. 

The  period  of  the  salmon  fry  rising 
from  their  gravelly  bed  has  been 
already  stated  generally  as  occurring 
in  March«  April,  and  part  of  May ; 
but  this  of  course  depends  upon  the 
jaason*  Mr  George  Little  gives  de- 
e/doil  evideace  as  to  tliis  point    "  A 

rmi  deal"  (sajra  be)  ''  depends  upon 
season  at  tho  time  of  the  year. 


whether  wo  have  an  early  sprinv  or 
not ;  sometimes  there  may  be  two  or 
three  weeks  of  difference,  according  to 
tho  season.**  •'  1  have  observed,  when 
we  have  early  warm  weather,  the  fry 
come  early,  and  when  we  have  a  lato 
spring,  it  is  later  beibre  the  fry  rij?i> 
from  the  gravel  bed."     (1'.  lUD;. 

The  descent  of  the  fry  to  tho  ocean 
is, in  the  Avon,  according  to  Sir  Henry 
Fane,  in  April  and  May — in  the 
Ness,  according  to  Alexander  Fraser, 
early  in  April  and  May — in  the  Don. 
March  and  Ajiril,  to  the  niidtile  of 
May — in  the  Dee,  April  and  M-jy — 
In  the  Tay,  Marcli,  April,  and  May  ; 
and  so  on,  according  to  tho  season. 
The  heltSi  or  spawued  iiah,  descend 
with  the  winter  and  spring  Hoods.  B:it 
the  dates  given  in  evidence  by  the 
numerous  and  respectable  witnesses 
examined  before  the  committee  are 
not  be  taken  as  absolute  pe  riot  Is, 
common  to  every  year.  Tiie  tempe- 
rature of  the  season  must  be  a  power- 
ful element  in  determining  the  ascent 
of  the  salmon,  the  depo.>ition  of  the 
ova,  and  the  hatching  of  the  ova  ;  in 
fact,  the  temperature  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, there  is  evory  reason  to 
believe,  might  have  the  effect  of  hasten- 
ing or  delaying  the  process  of  repro- 
duction, as  the  same  meteorological 
agents  are  known  to  hai»teu  or  retard 
the  annual  harvest,  or  prematurely 
bring  out  or  delay  tho  appearance  of 
many  of  the  insect  tribes.  With  the 
exception  of  Dr  Knox  fixing  a  deter- 
minate period  for  the  develupement  of 
the  ova  in  the  gravel  till  the  appear- 
ance of  the  smolt,  I  say,  with  this  ex- 
ception alone,  any  reader  of  his  paper, 
and  the  minutes  of  evidence,  might 
have  naturally  enough  supposed,  that, 
with  regard  to  these  poiuts,  he  took 
his  information  from  the  Parliament- 
ary Report,  which  he  reprobates,  and 
from  the  testimony  of  witnesses  whom 
he  declares  unworthy  of  all  belief; 
and  the  strong  coincidence  between 
the  Doctor's  periods  of  migration  as 
related  in  the  Transactions,  and  what 
was  stated  by  these  gentlemen  six 
years  before,  must  either  appear  very 
strange,  or  the  witnesses  have  not  de- 
served that  unmannerly  abuse  which 
has  been  dealt  out  to  them  under  the 
sanction  of  tho  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh. 

Another  particular  noticed  by  Dr 
Knox  in  his  observations  upon  the 
Balmou  smcAla  >!•  WaI  IV&ay  will  not 
*'  bear  lAie  lYki^XvVnl  \^»ni^%— ^Quiri 
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died  in  a  short  time  after 
ched."— (P.  481.)--ADd 
ctor  expreiBes  his  **  surprise 
ITS  he)  "  we  rc>ad  of  smolts 
is  not  said  how,  but  it  inat- 
and  after  being,  according 
nts,  rather  roughly  handled, 
tutilated  by  the  amputation 
daced  in  water,  and  arriv- 
ure  years  as  a  full  grown 
L»are,  we  repeat"  (continues 
),  "  left  in  wonder  at  the 
ntradictions  between  i^ueh 
IS  and  those  we  have  pir- 
le»  observing  every  possible 
'.  48-i.) 

sage  only  proves  Dr  Knox*s 
•ss,  or  the  deadly  nature  of 
for  no  one  point  iu  the 
ory  of  the  salmon  is  bettor 
than  that  tliey  survive  the 
>f  a  fin,  and  even  live  years 
round  their  body,  close  to 
Thus  Mr  William  Stephen 
dcncc,  "  wo  have  marked 
down,  and  have  got  tlu-m 
as  grilses,  and  in  the  fulluw- 
we  have  got  them  as  sal- 
•port,  1828.  Mr  George 
larked  a  number  of  smolts 
ith  of  May,  by  cutting  oti' 
in  ;  in  the  course  of  the 
me,  several  of  these,  griltfes, 
without  that  fin  ;  in  tliis 
)  there  have  been  already 
ilmon  marked  iu  the  same 
or/,  1825,  p.  92.  And  Mr 
tflaekenzie  marked  a  grilse 
month  of  March,  1823,  in 
>ykell,  by  tying  a  piece  of 
.  the  body  of  the  fi^li,  im- 
bovo  the  tail ;  and  iu  March, 
ame  fish  was  caught  as  a 
the  same  river. — {Report, 
it  these  experiments  were 
lie  provoking  people  who 
ailed  all  the  Doctor's  dis- 
id  anticipated  him  in  every 
I  Salmon's  hii»tory,  and  who 
ire,  on  that  very  accoimt, 
)f  belief. 

lore  particular  experiment 
*,  related  in  the  Highland 
ansactions,  Vol.  ii.,  by  Mr 
Morrison.  "  In  May,  17U4** 
lonrison),  "  1  marked  five 
e  presence  of  five  fishermen, 
1  a  manner,  that  if  ever  any 
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of  them  returned  to  the  iiTer«  and 
were  caughtf  no  donbt  could  remain  as 
to  their  being  of  the  number  so  mark- 
ed. Two  of  these  smolts,  then  be- 
come grilses,  I  caught  in  six  or  seven 
weeks  after  they  had  been  marked, 
when  they  weighed  about  3^  lbs. 
each.  In  the  month  of  April,  1795, 
1  caught  another  of  the  number,  then 
a  salmon,  which  weighed  between  7 
and  8  lbs. ;  and  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust of  the  same  year  I  caught  a 
fourth,  weighing  8  lbs."— P.  391. 

Hut  in  ease  the  author  of  the  ])aper 
may  object,  that  all  these  experiments 
were  made  and  related  by  men  not 
known  to  the  world  as  scientific,  I  shall 
add  to  their  testimony  that  of  an  illus- 
trious naturalist,  Lacepede,  who,  in 
stating  the  curious  fact  of  salmon  as- 
cending the  particular  rivers  iu  which 
they  were  hatched,  thus  writes :  **  It 
is  worthy  of  remark"  (says  he)  "  that 
salmon  return  c\iiry  year  to  the  place 
where  they  were  spawned,  as  swallows 
return  to  the  buildings  where  they  for- 
merly had  tlieir  nests.  The  physician 
l)e>Iandes  bought  twelve  salmon  at 
Ciiautelain,  a  small  town  upon  our 
coast,  near  to  which  thoy  capture  to  the 
amount  of  40U()  salmon  per  annum. 
He  attached  a  ring  of  copper  to  the 
tail  of  these  sahnon,  and  then  resrored 
them  to  liberty.  Five  of  these  fishes 
were  retaken  the  following  year,  three 
the  second  year,  and  three  others  in  the 
third."— Laciyj.  ^on.  Buff,  xii.  133. 

The  history  of  tho  salmon,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  evidence  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  by  writers  on  natural  his- 
tory, may  be  told  in  a  few  words. 
Impelled  by  instinct  to  ascend  the 
various  rivers  for  tho  purpose  of 
spawning,  at  a  certain  period  of  the 
vear,  they  reach  the  remotest  stream- 
lets, where  their  ova  may  be  deposited 
in  safety,  and  the  young,  when  hatched, 
find  their  food.  When  this  purpose 
is  accomplished,  they  return  again  to 
tho  sea.*  The  same  instinct  guides 
tho  fry,  when  of  a  certain  age,  to  fall 
down  their  native  streams  to  the  dis- 
tant ocean,  there  to  remain  till  the 
imperative  call  of  nature  for  reproduc- 
tion impels  them  to  seek  agun  the 
places  of  their  birth.  It  ia  not  ascer- 
tained satisfactorily  whether  lalmon 


ixperhnents  now  in  progress  l)y  Mr  Shaw,  DnmfrieS'Shire,  ha  it  lad  to 
the  salmon  fry  do  not  leave  the  rivers  or  descend  to  the  sea  in  the  yaar 
f  are  hatched.  Mr  8haw  is  even  inclined  to  beliova  that  they  rawila  two 
•h  water  before  descending  to  the  ocean. 
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ever  ascend  rivers  beyond  the  tideway  against  all  opposition,  that  preserves 
for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  the  present  supply.  Were  not  the  sal- 
SDawnins:.    The  practical  inference  to     mon  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  fishes, 


spawning. 


hi>  (ir.Lwn  from  such  facts  U,  that  the 
fishery  of  salmon  should  cease,  and  the 
animals  be  protected  while  spawning 
or  sinking  the  spawning-bed.     Hut  as 
this  period  varies  with  the  seasons,  and 
the  siruation  of  the  different  rivers, 
and  as,  moreover,  all  the  species  do 
not  come  into  full  roe  at  the  same  time, 
the  chse  time,  so  far  as  legislative 
onactnicuts  can  do  so,  must  bo  regu- 
lated by  periods  fixed  arbitrarily  on 
the  knowledge  of  the  general  habits 
of  the  salmon,  when  the  greatest  num- 
bers are  observed  to  ascend  the  rivers, 
and  the  greatest  number  of  spawned 
salmon  and  smolts  descend  to  the  sea. 
To  prohibit  the  fishery  in  every  month 
in  which  salmon  are  observed  to  as- 
cend and  descend,  would  narrow  the 
period  of  fishery  without  perhaps  any 
etpiivalent  advantage.     The  general 
migration  of  the  mass,  it  is  evident, 
ought  alone  to  regulate  this  c/ose  time ; 
and  there  is  full  and  satisfactory  in- 
formation as  to  these  periods,  in  the 
evidence  led  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  in  1824  and  1825.     Pro- 
tection in  the  rivers  for  the  ascending 
fish,  and  till  they  have  spawned  and 
returned  to  the  sea,  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  insure  the  deposition  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  the  spawn  ;  and 
this  protection  secured,  there  is   no 
fear  of  an  abundant  supply.    The  na- 
tural increase  of  the  salmon,  did  not 
human  ingenuity  limit  that  increase 
by  the  destruction  in  every  shape  of 
the  spawning  fish  that  ascend  the  mi- 
nutest streams,  is  quite  equal  to  sup- 
port the  devastations  which  may  bo 
committed  on  their  ova  or  fry  by  ene- 
mies in  their  own  element.  According 
to  Mr  George  Little,  there  are  in  a 
salmon   17)000  ova,  and  in  a  grilse 
10,500  at  an  average  ;  and,  according 
to  Bosc,  27,850  ova  liave  been  found 
in  a  salmon  of  20  lbs.  weight.     Even 
the  angler,  under  certain  restrictions, 
would  not  be  able  materially  to  abridge 
the  number  of  the  young,  produced,  as 
they  would  he,  if  the  spawtiing  fish 
were  protected,  in  myriatls,  and  waft- 
ed to  the  ocean  in  shoals  which  might 
ftHMi  a  whole  people.      It  is  only  the 
wholesale  destruction  of  the  adult  sal- 
mon, whi'fi  ready  to  sp.iwu,  and  when 
Jt  jis/:enih  the  rivers  for  this  purpose, 
iAsut  ohstmcts  iho  Imbitual  reciiiidity 
of  nnture;  and  it  is  only  the  uncou- 
troUuble  Swpulse  of  instinct,  acting 


P' 
its  fishery  on  our  coasts  would  soon 

cease  to  be  of  value. 

As  not  at  all  connected  with  the 
subject  of  these  observations,  1  pass 
over  the  uncalled-for  attack  upon  Dr 
Paley.and  our  celebrated  associate  Sir 
Charles  Bell,  in  page  4t>9.  I  only  re- 
mark, that,  in  Dr  Knox's  paper,  the 
reader  will  in  vain  look  for  inferences, 
drawn  from  the  circumstances  detail- 
ed, of  the  wisdom  and  beneficence  of 
that  Great  Being,  who  directs  the  mi- 
grations of  fishes,  and  teaches  them, 
with  unerring  aim,  to  deposit  their 
ova  where  the  young,  when  hatched, 
are  sure  to  find  a  supply  of  food. 


I  have,  I  trust,  satisfactorily  de- 
monstrated, that  the  food  of  the  her- 
ring and  salmon  was  known  and  de- 
scribed long  before  the  appearance  of 
Dr  Knox's  paper  in  the  Transactions 
of  this  Society  :  That  the  food  of  the 
herring,  in  the  Jirst  place,  was  well 
known  aud  described  by  Neucrantz, 
by  Lcuwenhoek,  by  Miiller,  by  Fa- 
bricius,  by  Bloch,  and  mentioned  by 
Lacepede,  by  Bosc,  Latreille,  Pen- 
nant, Turton,  Scoresby,  MacCuUoch, 
and  many  others — indeed  by  almost 
every  person  who  has  written  upon 
the  natural  history  of  the  herring. 
And  that,  in  the  second  place,  the  food 
of  the  salmon,  in  rivers  and  in  the  sea, 
its  ]>eriodical  ascent  of  rivers  for  the 
purpose  of  depositing  its  spawn,  the 
developement  of  the  ova,  and  the  de- 
scent of  the  fry  to  the  sea,  were  all 
perfectly  well  known,  in  every  parti- 
cular, before  the  year  1833,  is  equally 
manifest,  from  the  facts  and  authori- 
ties I  have  mentioned. 

I  trust  I  have  not,  in  attempting  to 
do  justice  to  the  claims  of  the  illustri- 
ous men  who  have  written  upon  this 
subject,  and  in  my  remarks  on  Dr 
Knox's  paper,  gone  beyond  the  limits 
of  fair  criticism.  I  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  if  I  w;is  considered  to  have 
failed  in  the  courtesy  due  by  one  mem- 
ber of  this  Society  to  another.  But 
there  were  statements  which,  in  tn»at- 
ing  of  the  subject,  I  was  bound  to  con- 
tradict— there  were  claims  of  discovery 
to  be  disproved  by  the  ntatement  of 
prior  diseoveries — and  if  the  author  of 
the  Memoir  has  appeared  to  disadvan- 
tage \t\  the  comparison  of  rights,  it 
^aa  a  &\lualvoTi  oi  \va  oiv^  cNxovmih^. 
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THOUGHTS  AND  IMAGES. 


BY  ARCHAEUS. 


1. 

There  are  countenances  far  more 

indecent  than  the  naked  furm  of  the 

Medicean  Veou^. 

2. 

How  overpovering^  arc  the  mingled 
murmur,  clang*,  tramp,  and  rattle  of  a 
body  nf  troops,  with  all  their  fuotsteps 
horse.«,  arms,  artillery,  and  varied 
voices  I  How  insignificant  compared 
with  thid  uproar  the  speech  of  a  single 
mouth  !  Yet  the  whisper  of  one 
mouth  sets  in  motion  and  drives  on 
to  death  and  devastation  twenty  such 
bodies,  comprising,  perhaps,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  human  lives. 

3. 

It  is  trivial  to  say  that  geometrical 
truth  means  only  consistency  with 
hypothesis,  unless  we  add,  that  the 
hvpothesis  is  necessary  and  immutable. 

4. 

Conceive  an  arch  wanting  only  the 
keystone,  and  still  supported  by  the 
centreing,  without  which  it  would  fall 
into  a  planless  heap.  It  is  now  held 
up  merely  by  the  supports  beneath  it. 
Add  the  keystone,  and  it  will  stand  a 
thousand  years,  although  every  prop 
should  be  shattered  or  fall  in  dust. 
Now,  it  is  idle  to  say  that  this  change 
in  the  principle  of  the  structure  was 
accomplished  by  the  mere  addition  of 
one  more  stone.  The  difference  is 
not  only  that  of  increase,  but  also  that 
of  almost  magical  transmutation.  No 
stfine  before  helped  to  hold  up  its 
neighbour,  and  each  having  its  own 
prop,  any  one  might  have  been  remo- 
ved without  shaking  the  support  of 
the  others.  Now,  each  is  essential  to 
tlie  whole,  which  is  sustained  not 
from  without  but  by  an  inward  law. 
So  IS  it  with  religion.  It  not  only 
adds  a  new  feeling  and  sanction  to 
tho^e  previously  existing  in  the  mind, 
but  unites  them  by  a  different  kind  of 
force,  and  one  for  the  reception  of 
which  all  the  invi<^ible  frame  was  pre- 
pared and  planned,  though  it  may 
stand  for  years  uuKnished,  upheld  by 
on t ward  and  temporary  appliances, 
and  manifesting  its  want  of  the  true 
bond  and  centre  which  It  has  not  yet 
Tteeiwed, 


5. 

How  many  ought  to  feel,  enjoy,  and 
understand  poetry  who  are  quite  in- 
sensible to  it !  How  many  ought  not 
to  attempt  to  create  it  who  waste 
themselves  in  the  frnitlesis  enterprise  1 
It  niubt  be  a  sickly  fly  that  has  no  pa- 
late fur  honey.  It  must  be  a  conceit- 
ed one  that  tries  to  make  it. 

0. 

There  can  be  poetry  in  the  writings 
of  few  men  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  in  the 
hearts  and  lives  of  all. 

7. 

Manv  have  the  talents  which  would 
make  them  poets  if  they  had  the  ge- 
nius. A  few  have  the  genius  yet 
want  the  talent. 

8. 

No  man  is  so  bom  a  poet  but  that 
hlB  needs  to  be  regenerated  into  a  poe- 
tic artist. 

9. 

Luxurious  and  polished  life,  without 
a  true  sense  for  the  beautiful,  the  good, 
and  the  great,  is  far  more  barren  and 
sad  to  see  than  that  of  the  ignorant 
and  brutalized.  Even  as  a  mere  wil- 
demess  would  be  less  dreary  to  traverse 
than  a  succession  of  farms  and  gar- 
dens diligently  and  expensively  culti- 
vated to  produce  no  crops  but  weeds. 

10. 

There  are  minds,  or  seem  to  be  such, 
which  we  can  only  compare  to  a  noble 
cathedral  of  vast  size,  beautiful  pro- 
portions, and  covered  with  graceful 
ornaments.  Nothing  that  art  can 
supply  to  devotion  appears  wanting 
till  we  approach  the  great  door  and 
try  to  enter,  when  we  find  the  seem- 
ing building  only  a  solid  rock  out- 
wardly carved  into  that  appearance. 

11. 

A  botanist  with  a  conscience  will 
understand  the  saying,  that  no  weeds 
grow  on  earth  except  in  the  heart  of 
man. 

12. 

A  fierce  polemic  often  pulls  down 
the  temple  in  order  to  build  a  fortifled 
wall  for  the  defence  of  its  site  against 
all  profane  invaders.     ^KV\«A.  i«ot«e 
could  they  have  done  to  il"^    ^viX  \^ 
he  merely  uses  the  sacTeOi  %Yiie\^  «d^^ 
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weapons^  **  armoury  of  the  invincible 
knights  of  old/*  hung  in  the  sanctuary, 
for  the  purpose  of  defending  it  against 
destroyers,  he  does  the  God  service 
who,  as  the  Genius  Loci,  will  surely 
fight  beside  him. 

13. 

What  is  the  ono  indispensable  qua- 
lity for  a  polemic  controversialist? 
Not  learning,  nor  talents,  nor  ortho- 
dozy,  nor  zeal.  But  the  Spirit  of  Love, 
which  implies  an  anxiety  to  find  good 
in  all,  and  to  believe  it  where  wc  can- 
not find  it.  God  admits  into  his 
courts  no  advocates  hired  to  see  but 
one  side  of  a  question. 

14. 

We  look  with  wonder  at  the  spec- 
tacle which  astronomy  presents  to  us, 
of  thousands  of  worlds  and  systems  of 
worlds  weaving  together  their  harmo- 
nious movements  into  one  great  whole. 
But  the  view  of  tlie  hearts  of  men 
furnished  by  history,  considered  as  a 
combination  of  biographies,  is  immea- 
surably more  awful  and  pathetic. 
Every  water-drop  of  the  millions  in 
th&t  dusky  stream  is  a  living  heart,  a 
world  of  worlds!  How  vast  and 
strange,  and  sad  and  living  a  thing  he 
only  knows  at  all  who  has  gained 
knowledge  by  labour,  experience,  and 
Buttering ;  and  he  knows  it  not  per- 
fectly. 

15. 

All  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life 
is  big  and  warm  with  poetry.  Tiie 
history  of  a  few  weeks'  residence  in  a 
circle  of  human  l>eings  is  a  domestic 
epic.  Few  friendships  but  yield  in 
their  dovelopement  and  decay  the  stulK 
of  a  long  tragedy.  A  summer  day  in 
the  country  is  an  actual  idyll.  And 
many  a  moment  of  common  life 
sparkles  and  sing^  itself  away  in  a 
light  song;  wounds  as  the  poisoned 
barb  of  an  epigram ;  or  falls  as  a 
heavy  mournful  epitaph.  But  in  all 
he  who  has  an  car  to  catch  the  sound 
may  find  a  continuous  undeHlow  of 
quiet  melody,  bursting  sometimes  into 
chorosses  of  triumph,  sometimes  into 
funereal  chants.  The  reason  why 
these  archetypal  poems  of  real  life  are 
so  often  unfit  for  the  use  of  the  poetic 
artist,  is  not  their  want  of  the  tnie 
meaning  of  poetry,  but  their  nnsuit- 
abloness  to  the  apprehension  of  any 
except  the  few,  perhaps  the  one,  im- 
mediatei/  concerned.  The  poet  must 
ehooBo  such  m  itequence  of  images  as 
M«Z^  jOMke  the  harmomoGB  evolution 


of  events  and  the  significance  of  hu- 
man life  intelligible  and  manifest  to 
all,  not  merely  to  a  few  recluse  or 
scattered  doers  and  sufierers. 

10. 
What  an  image  of  the  transitorincss 
and  endless  reproduction  of  thinr^s  is 
presented  by  the  gumcistus  plant,  co- 
vered to-day  with  fresh  white  flowtjrs, 
while  the  earth  around  is  strewn  with 
those  which  similarly  opened  but  yes- 
terday. The  plant,  however,  abides 
and  lasts,  although  its  fiowers  fall  and 
perish. 

17. 
Man  is  a  substance  clad  in  shadows. 

18. 
The  firm  foot  is  that  which  finds 
firm  footing. 

19. 
The  weak  falters   although  it  be 
standing  upon  rock. 

Sylburgius  is  a  narrow  fierce  mm ; 
a  kind  of  dark  lanthcm ;  a  ma^^s  of 
iron  blast,  but  still  burning,  hot.  With 
little  vision  or  senso  for  the  outward, 
and  with  but  weak  and  scanty  sympa- 
thie?,  he  wants  the  awakening  and  sug- 
gesting infiiienccR  of  ext4Tnal  beings, 
which  might  have  given  him  a  con- 
sciousness of  Truths  not  immediately 
arising  from  his  own  character.  As 
there  is  no  predominance  of  llcfiectittu 
in  his  mind,  ho  has  not  been  Icl  to  ex- 
pand and  deduce  to  their  full  extent 
the  principles  he  acknowledges.  But 
with  some  power  of  insight  ho  sees 
that  there  is  a  Truth  to  be  believed,  and 
with  strong  zeal  he  clings  to  and  hugs 
it  as  all  that  he  can  trust  in.  Propose 
to  him  any  thing  as  additional  and 
supplementary  to  this,  and  he  thinks  it 
something  which  you  would  substitute 
for  his  own  peculiar  possession,  and 
so  would  rob  under  pretence  of  en- 
riching him.  And  herein  Ls  the 
essence  of  the  man's  individuality,^- 
namely,  in  his  view  of  Truth  as  some- 
thing which  can  be  his  property,  and 
under  his  dominion,  and  tliereforo  as 
limited,  for  so  all  property  must  be, 
and  cut  ofiTrom  a  larger  field  left  open 
to  be  divided  and  possessed  by  others. 
Ho  does  not  discern  Truth  as  rather  a 
Law,  or  Sovereign  Constitution,  to 
which  we  look  up,  than  as  areas  of  day 
and  sand  which  we  may  mete  out  and 
occupy  ;  as  the  Law  of  the  Land  ra- 
ther than  the  Land  itself.  Hence,  in  his 
maintenance  of  his  Faith,  there  is  all 
the  tenacity,  t\\«  «e\^^«MT^AniCL»tbie  at- 
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tit  ado  of  rcsbUnce*  which  men  display 
in  vindication  of  their  material  pos^es- 
flions.  Noble  art  thouj  O  mau !  who 
canst  possess  Truth  as  thine  own  ! 
How  far  nobler  if  thou  wouldst  be  by 
Truth  possessed,  and  so  ennobled  by 
the  Sovereign  to  whom  thou  owest 
allegiance. 

21. 
Every  man*s  follies  are  the  carica- 
ture resemblances  of  his  wisdom. 

22. 
If  men  were  not  essentially  believing 
beings,  falsehoods  could  have  no  effect 
on  them  ;  for  a  falseliood  operates 
not  as  known  to  be  false,  but  only  as 
believed  to  be  true.  A  falsehood,  in 
11  !•  own  name  and  character,  is  an  im- 
pudent nothing.  The  fictions  of  the 
artist  arc  only  falsehoods,  in  so  far  as 
they  depairt  from  literal  and  partial 
truth  in  order  to  attain  to  the  ideal  and 
universal. 

23. 
A  great  truth  sometimes  sets  the 
world  in  flames  ;  and  men  afterwards 
commemorate  the  stoppage  of  the  con- 
flagration by  some  surli  dead  monu- 
ment as  that  which  luuks  down  on 
London,  crowned  with  ;.  dead  brazen 
resemblance  of  the  active  living  fire. 
But  in  another  age  the  symbol  may 
burst  out  again  with  the  old  life,  and 
the  brazen  flames  become  real  ones 
and  kindle  the  land  anew.  Even  the 
sepulchral  images  and  signs  of  truth 
have  a  power  to  suggest  and  awaken 
the  reality,  so  framed  aro  men  for 
truth,  born  into  it  as  their  element, 
vitally  akin  to  it,  and  sensitive  to  the 
least  rumour  or  stir  of  it.  For  tho 
consciooBness  of  truth  is  nothing  else 
but  the  finding  of  one's  self  in  one*s 
world*  and  of  one*s  world  in  one*s 
ielff  and  of  God  in  all. 

24. 
Godf  where  the  word  expresses  a 
mere  tradition,  custom,  premise  of  a 
theory,  or  unknown  power,  is  less  than 
the  least  of  realities  ;  not  so  much  as 
the  African**  lock  of  hair,  or  bunch  of 
ragSy  which  he  calls  his  fetish ;  but 
rather  the  sound*  shadow,  or  dream  of 
this.  When  known,  believed,  loved, 
reverenced — vaster  Uian  the  universe, 
nay,  than  man  ;  more  than  the  Infinite 
ana  Eternal,  even  the  Author  and 
Fount  of  these,  and  of  the  reasonable 
mind  that  knows  them. 

25. 
They  who  deride  the  Dame  o£  God 
Mn  ^  aoft  uobappjr  of  men,  except 


those  who  make  a  trade  of  honourinor 
llim.  And  how  many  of  the  self- 
styled,  world-applauded  holy  are  mere 
traffickers  in  the  temple,  setting  so 
much  present  self-denial  against  so- 
much  future  enjoyment ! 

20. 
God  is  the  only  voluntary  Being  to 
whom  we  cannot,  without  absurdity 
and  self-contradiction,  attribute  aught 
arbitrary  and  self-willed.  And,  to 
doubt  that  we  can  know  and  compre- 
hend the  principles  by  which  he  acts, 
is  to  deny  both  that  our  reason  is  a 
gleam  of  his  light,  and  that  he  has 
ever  revealed  himself  to  us  at  all. 

*>7 
••i . 

As  a  sublime  statuo  manifests  its 
maker^s  thought,  so  God's  creation 
displays  his  mind.  But  conceive,  that 
wiiile  the  rude  mass  is  shaped  into  the 
lineaments  of  a  man,  it  grows  more 
and  more  conscious  of  the  advancing 
work,  so  that  each  new  outward  line 
and  trait  is  accompanied  by  a  new  and 
livelier  inward  sense  of  the  artist's  de- 
sign, and,  consequently,  of  his  cha- 
racter, and  we  have  a  f«iint  image  of 
the  scheme  which  tho  history  of  tho 
world  unfolds. 

28. 

Wo  are,  indeed,  clay  in  the  hands 
of  tho  potter ;  but  what  a  weight  of 
new  meaning,  wliat  a  revolutionary 
transmutation,  transorganization  of  the 
whole  image  arises,  when  we  only  add; 
in  one  word,  that  wo  are  conscious 
clay.  I  may  mould  a  plastic  lump  of 
earth  or  putty  in  my  fingers  for  an 
hour,  shaping  it  into  a  hundred  forms, 
a  cube,  a  ball,  a  crescent,  a  pyramid. 
At  last  the  fancy  seizes  me  to  give  it 
the  semblance  of  a  child :  and,  at  the 
moment  when  I  have  rudely  shaped 
the  limbs,  they  begin  to  heavo  and 
glow  with  life  ;  the  lips  breathe,  the 
faint  eyes  open,  and  fix  on  me  with  a 
gaze  of  thought  and  emotion.  I  thrill 
with  fearful  joy  and  awe.  Is  the  clay  to 
me  any  longer  a  mass  which  I  can  mould 
and  juggle  at  with  pleasure  ?  Alas  I  it  is 
now  a  sacred,  an  immeasurable  thing ; 
itself  a  man  ;  almost  a  god.  Its  sen- 
sations quiver  on  into  my  heart.  I 
am  no  longer  a  potter — but  a  parent. 

20. 

There  is  one  class  of  men  in  whom 
the  higher  powers  of  insight,  love,  and 
faith,  appear  to  want  a  sufficient  appa- 
ratus of  the  meaner  facn\l\c«,\^Q  i^wV 
perception  and   aluTdy  \io\^««^  t«- 
quired  for  working  ixi  \Vi\»  noxV^  ^l 
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work.  There  are  others  of  whom  the 
reverse  is  true.  They  are  Torsos — 
trunks  and  arms,  but  no  heads.  They 
have  (juick  appruheiisjiun  and  ready 
vigour  ;  but  in  the  higher  movements 
of*  the  spirit  are  eonfused,  inert, 
cripjiU'd.  Tlie  haziness  of  life  for  each 
is  to  supply  what  each  wants  ;  to 
strengthen  the  det'p  roots  for  the  nou- 
rishment of  tije  appaP^nt  and  excessive 
branches  ;  and  to  take  eare  that  the 
hidden  and  imperishable  root  sliall 
strugiile  forth  into  the  ])roduction  of 
adequate  stem  and  bouprlis,  leaves, 
blossoms,  and  fnut.  So  eaeli  may 
murmur  peacefully  in  the  breeze,  and 
calmly  shadi*  the  soil ;  an<l  each  shall 
wave  amid  the  storms  with  the  roar  of 
all  its  awakened  being  —  brows,  and 
a  mantled  head,  dark  with  mysterious 
umbrage,  propped  upon  an  unshaken 
and  eoiumnar  stem. 

:J0. 

Lies  are  the  ghosts  of  truths — the 
masks  of  faces. 

31. 

Didcidius  is  an  extreme  example  of 
a  kind  of  man  not  uncommon  in  an 
age  like  ours,  of  hectic,  flatulent  sym- 
pathies, and  pra'ter- human  humanities. 
He  shuts  his  eyes  to  all  that  annoy 
him,  or  would,  if  noticed,  annoy  him, 
in  the  existence  of  mankind  ;  and  you 
can  work  Idra  no  sorer  injury  than  to 
say  or  do  any  thinir  which  disturbs  his 
waking*"  dream.  If  men  are  not  ex- 
empt from  labours  and  sorrows,  yet, 
in  ids  eves,  thev  ouHrht  to  be  ;  and  we 
must  cheat  ourselves  and  others  with 
the  pleasant  delusion  that  it  really  is 
so  ;  and  must  forget  the  miseries 
which  we  cannot  altogether  escape 
from.  In  face  of  the  gravest  calami- 
ties and  toils  he  turns  away  his  head 
with  a  wink  and  smirk,  as  if  to  let 
us  know  that  he  is  in  the  secret,  and 
that  these  horrors  are  but  emply  bug- 
bears to  frighten  children.  With  a 
harlerpiin's  leaj),  and  a  clown's  grin, 
he  whisks  out  of  the  throng,  and  press, 
and  tierce  contention  ;  and  chirps,  or 
chatters  that  if  people  would  only 
stand  still,  or  lounge  about  and  sip 
suLrar  and  wator,  all  evils  under  the 
sun  would  disappear.  If  men  stare 
with  blank  cnnstrrnation  at  the  spot  of 
a  shipwn»ck  or  a  mas>acre,  he  tries  to 
draw  otf  their  attention,  and  raise  their 
spirits  with  a  puppet-show,  or  a  penny 
trumpet.  Anri,  to  one  wrestling  in 
the  agonies  of  conscience,  or  nerved 
for  severe  and  heroic  ettbrt,  he  pro- 
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poses,  with  an  air  of  the  jauntiest 
kindliness,  the  relaxation  of  a  farce,  a 
masquerade,  or  a  stroll  in  a  green  field. 
On  this  earth,  where  men  so  often  wan- 
der amid  graves  and  char  nel  houses,  and 
hospitals,  wrapped  in  funeral  mantles — 
or  stand  upon  the  lonely  stormy  ridges, 
sentinels  armed  for  iight — ho  skips 
ahmg  with  a  Jew's  harp,  and  a  smell- 
ing bottle,  as  if  these  were  divine  pre- 
servatives, Molyand  Ila'mony,  against 
all  sense  of  ill  and  danger.  Say  to 
him  that,  after  all  his  quips  and  gentle- 
nesses, a  living  foot  of  blood  and  bone 
must  have  something  firmer  than  cob- 
webs pearled  with  dew  to  stand  upon, 
and  must  spurn  those  who  would  deny 
it  any  better  support,  and  he  is  not  in- 
dignant— he  is  too  soft  and  sweet  a 
thing  for  that  —  but  fretted  and  hurt 
with  a  sense  of  undeserved  wrong,  and 
is  unhnp])y  till  he  has  accomplished  a 
formal  reconciliation,  to  be  celebrated 
with  a  hecatomb  of  sugar  plums. 

In  support  of  his  filagree  and  tinsel 
fancies,  Duleidius  has  no  lack  of  ar- 
guments, which  sound  plausible  and 
specious,  and  bubble  over  with  inge- 
nuity and  prettiness.  But  his  reai-on- 
ings  buzz  and  twinkle  like  summer 
flies,  and  after  all,  leave  each  of  them 
only  a  puny  speek  of  dirt  behind. 
Would  not  one  fancy  that  he  is  some 
wealthy  fop,  who  has  never  known 
the  ])ressure  of  difficulty  :  Yet  he  has 
had  his  pains  and  crosses  ;  has  lost  an 
arm  and  an  eye  ;  and  with  a  face 
seamed  with  heavy  wrinkles,  and  a 
head  of  snow-white  hair,  he  goes  pra- 
ting, and  quirking,  and  simmering,  and 
flaunting  away  in  all  the  good-humour- 
ed vacancy  of  a  milliner's  girl  in  the 
midst  of  her  shreds  and  gauzes,  or  a 
doating  country  barber  with  his  soap- 
froth  and  gossip.  What  stem  hard 
flerceness,  what  fantastic  bigotry  would 
be  as  melancholy  and  repulsive  as  the 
sight  of  this  dreary  baseless  levity, 
and  tawdry  benevolence  I 

So  says  the  high  and  pure,  but 
somewhat  narrow  and  haughty  mo- 
ralist. Hut  is  there  not  another  side 
to  the  question?  In  a  world  where 
there  are  grains  of  dust  as  well  us 
mountains,  and  where  the  thistle-down 
hangs  upon  the  oak,  may  there  not  be 
room  for  weak  and  trivial  men  beside 
the  noblest  and  most  earnest  ?  A  fool 
with  cap  and  bells  may  jingle  away 
his  life  at  the  elbow  of  Kome-crowncil 
(.'harlemagne.  There  are  doubtless 
hours  of  desjierate  conflict   for   the 
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gravest  interests  of  xnankindy  when  doubtless,  was  mourning  for  a  son, 
the  slight  and  empty  spirits  are  neces-  perhaps  for  his  crimes.     But  I  felt 
sarily  trampled  down  like  sparrows*  that  to  me  sublime  religion  and  per- 
eggshells,  or  swept  away  like  spar-  feet  art  were  nothing  while  I  saw  so 
rows*  feathers,  by  the  holy  will  of  the  cluisc  to  mo  a  living  genuine  misery. 
hero  and  the  prophet.  The  chaff  must  33. 
tiy  when  the  storm  blows ;  and  the         The  forests  of  utterance,  ^ith  all 
fro^s  of  the  pool,  when  its  waters  red-  their  rustling  raving  seas  of  leaves, 
den  with  blood  of  men,  are  .squelched  grow  out  of  the  deep  and  silent  soil, 
unpitied  under  the  hoofs  of  the  war-  the   immeasurably  deep   boundlessly 
horses.     So  be  it,  for  it  must  be  so.  silent  bosom  of  old  earth.     Yet  the 
But  in  quiet  times,  and  the  long  inter-  living  utterances  are  better  than  the 
spaces  of  history,  there  is  leave  and  sublime  silence ;  but  for  which  also 
license  for  the  growth  of  weeds,  and  they  could  not  be. 
weedlike  creatures,  which  also  havo  34. 
their  use.     For  this  weed  is  an  old         If  mcn*s  reason  were  laid  to  sleep, 
woman's  remedy,  and  that  a  child^s  no  doubt  they  would  do  by  instinct 
plaything.      The  idle  creepers  grow  many  more  than  as  at  present  of  the 
up  round  the  grey  stone  eiiigy  for  a  things  to  which  instinct  is  equal.  The 
century ;  but  when  the  hour  comes,  instinctive  powers   are   lost  sight  of 
and  the  figure  feels  new  life,  and  wakes  under  the   presence  of  the  rational 
and  starts,  and  flashes  out  with  eyes  consciousness,  as  the  stars  disappear  in 
and  sword,    it    snaps    the  fettering  sunshine.      Hence  we  may   explain 
growth  like  worsted  threads,  and  they  some  of  the  startling  ingenuities   of 
perish  rightfully.     But  while  the  poor  savages.     But  the  delights  and  capa- 
and  puffed-up   worthlessness  of  our  cities  of  the  conscious  spirit,  instinct 
neighbour  does  no  more  harm  than  never  can  supply.     For  instinct  is  in- 
offcnd  our  more  serious  thoughts,  or  telligence  incapable  of  self-conscious- 
jar  on  our  sensitive  retiredness,  it  is  ness. 
justice  to  pardon  him,  and  charity  to                                3.j. 
endeavour  to  feel  with  him,  and  help         Whatever  has  been  seen  of  Fair  and 
him  on.     Fireflies  are  not  stars,  but  Excellent  was  first  conceived  in  the 
neither  are  they  mere  nothings.     Wo  sacred  darkness  of  the  Unseen.     But 
cannot  steer  by  them,  we  must  not  because  vitally,  irrepressibly,  fair  and 
worship  them  ;  but  we  need  not  crush  excellent,    therefore,   must  it   needs 
them.     The  smallest,  paltriest  human  go  forth,  and  so  bo  seen  in  its  true 
creature  may  have  pains  and  conflicts  beauty, 
to  maintain  himself,  even  in  his  small  30. 
paltriness,  equal  for  him  to  the  inward        It  is  not  a  part,  small  or  great,  but 
strivings  of  a  Luther  or  a  Shakspeare.  the  very  vehole  of  a  man's  work,  ha- 

32.  ving  within  himself  (as  all  have)  a 
There  are  looks  and  gestures  of  world  of  dusky  unembodicd  greatness, 
quiet,  unheanl  of  women,  a  house-  to  bring  this  to  utterance,  first  within 
keeper,  a  governess,  a  sodden  washer-  his  heart,  clearly,  honestly,  and  there- 
woman,  and  of  men  as  commonplace  fore,  as  must  needs  be,  slowly  ;  and 
as  any  whom  Holborn,  or  Manchcs-  next  at  ripe  seasons,  and  with  due  pre- 
ter,  or  May  Fair  generates,  in  which  cautions,  by  bold  unconquerable  flam- 
a  thoughtful  eye  will  read  tragedies  to  ing  mouth  and  deed  outwardly  to  utter 
draw  deeper,  bitterer  tears  than  Shak-  it.  His  utterance  must  be  this  thing, 
speare*8  Othello,  Goethe's  Tasso,  or  and  no  other  which  he  has  truly  inti* 
all  the  woes  of  Euripides.  I  have  mately  found  within  himself.  OfVen 
stood  in  a  group  of  peasants  before  this,  cannot  to  himself  be  altogether 
a  painted  crucifixion,  and  there  were  clear  and  evident  till  he  has  begun  to 
looks  of  sympathy  which  mine  per-  impart  it.  And  thus  as  the  wholo 
haps  reflected.  But  I  heard  a  hard  race  of  man  is  still  but  individual  man, 
heavy  breathing  behind  me,  and  turn-  multiplied  and  completed,  so  all  human 
ing,  I  saw  a  woman  who  had  brought  history  is  but  the  striving  towards  full 
her  sorrows  thither,  not  found  them  and  mature  utterance  of  that  dark  and 
there.  She  stood  with  dull  and  heavy  seething  reality  which  lies  hidden  and 
eyes  beholding  the  painted  grief  of  the  more  or  less  turbulent  in  every  breast. 
Holy  Virgin  Mother.  I  never  knew  But  as  the  true  utterance  of  vAV  xVi^ 
-what  was   her  calamity.     She  too,  truth  is  the  i^ork  and  coii%\xn\m^>AQiDiQ^ 
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man^s  life^  so  the  fabe  utterance  of  the  nent  gripe  of  one  long  tenacious 
true,  or  the  true  utterance  of  the  false,  which  does  not  relax  when  t1 
19,  in  one  form  or  other,  the  whole  of  fingers  fall  loose  in  weariness  O! 
wliat  is  ruinous,  chaotic,  execrable.  and  it  thus  displays  and  exei 
Further,  it  is  manifest  that  at  the  the  uniting  power  inherent  ii 
highest  point  to  which  man  can  reach 
there  will  always  be  something  beyond 
liim,  higher,  larger,  holier,  which  he 
cannot  yet  utter,  and  can  only  yearn 
towanld  and  apprehend.  This  is  ne- 
cessarily the  greatest  of  all  greatnesses, 
which  he, — not  as  yet  knows,  but 
knows  of,  forebodes,  dreamingly 
clutclies.  To  luirry  headlong  towards 
the  expression  of  this  which  lies  as 
yet  altogether  inexpressible,  profanes 

and  mars  the  divine  work,  with  regard  tinguish  ;  to  tie  or  lash  toi^cthc 
to  it  now  the  only  divine  work  possi-  the  region  of  mere  thought,  toe 
ble,  of  learning,  feeling,  embracing, 
not  Ji])prchending,  but  comprehending 
it.  Unseasonable  idle  spc»euh,  and  such 
upon  this  matter  all  must  be,  scares 
anfl  irritates  the  plastic  gods,  the  high 
working  powers  in  all ;  for  whom  tiie 
universe  and  our  lives  are  a  pliant 

material,  and  with  whom  our  will  is,  at  they  are  advanced  in  mwhanic 
its  best,  a  patient  and  devout  fellow-  isation.  But  their  higher  spirit 
worker  and  learner.  Hence  the  mean- 
ing and  sanctity  of  silence.  But  that 
same  mute  mysterious  developcmcnt, 
which  may  be  going  on  for  years,  and 
decads  of  years,  in  any  one  soul,  and 
for  ngos  on  ages  in  tlie  soul  of  man, 
coni«'S  out  at  last  to  inuvitablo  utter- 
ance ;  and  the  word  of  some  one  heart 
expresses  for  a  thousand  years  after 
him  the  foelin'^  of  countless  millions. 


spirits.  But  as  these  physic; 
can  work  only  with  the  pal  pa' 
visible,  and  the  spirit  has  anothi 
of  its  own,  neither  to  be  tone' 
seen  by  means  of  the  bodily 
there  must,  in  this  inner  anc 
region,  be  kindred  operations  ii 
the  powers  that  the  material 
manifest  and  apply,  w<irk  foi 
selves  and  without  tools.  T 
separate  by  mental  scission  is 


notions  or  conceptions  by  an 
fancy  ;  and  to  lift  U,  in  the  l;i 
of  oracles,  to  raise  an  ohjeit 
dark  and  flat  confusion  into  cl 
individual  existence ;  that  is,  to 
it  for  the  miud.  Now,  in  pn; 
as  men  use  many  and  complet 


ture  has  been  forwarxlcd  only 
degree  in  wiiich  they  have  le.i 
true  laws  and  aims  of  these 
powers,  which  arc  at  once  th 
springs  and  the  archetypes  of 
instruments. 

38. 

If  man  be  a  reality,  no  empt 

in  the  dreaming  soul  of  nature, 

who  shall  doubt  he  is,  inwan 

Thus  do  Wv.>  find  that  the  utterance  of    stantial  and  (icrsoual,  that  w 


truth  out  of  the  infinite  into  the  heart 
of  man  makes  his  real  inward  story  ; 
iiiid  the  utterance  of  the  same  out  of  his 
heart  into  the  world  is  all  his  outward 
work  ivnd  duty. 

37. 
All  the  instruments  that  men  employ 
are  so  many  symbols,  and,  as  it  were, 
materiuliz  itions  of  corresponding  fa- 
culties ;  as  the  works  which,  by  means 
of  these  instruments,  we  pprform,  are 
expressions  of  our  aualogous  tenden- 
cies, allVcti(ms,  and  wants.   The  knife 


most  earnestly  desires,  which 
tisfies  his  whole  being,  must  be  i 

39. 

C^nly  l)v  an  act  of  arbitrary ; 
dare  we  fancy  that  we  behu 
system  founded  on  the  arhiin 
will  of  any  being,  however  suj 
us  in  power. 

40. 

The  fundamental  aflirmati< 
reasonable  and,  therefore,  of  i 
religion,  the  highest  of  truths  i 
to  man,  is  this,  that  the  infiui 
nnl,  and  absolute  Being,  wills : 
an(i  only  good,  and  that  by 


not  only  divides   all   separable  sub- 
stances, but  exhibits,  and,  as  it  were, 

prolongs  into  the  outermost  region  of  meant  not  men^ly  whatever 
things  about  us  that  dividing  faculty  dare  to  fancy  that  he  might  cl 
of  which  the  rending  hand»  are  in- 
termediate agents.  So  the  lever, 
that  is,  lifter,  embodies  and  applies 
our  inward  capacity  of  elevating,  and 
consummates  the  work  of  nur  arms 
an  I  shoulders.  The  rope  which  knots 
two  things  together  is  but  the  pernia- 


will,  but  that  which  suits  th> 
and  completes,  in  the  fullest  ft 
existence  of  all  other  beings, 
doctrine  opposed  to  this  is  supp 
fanaticism  or  blasphemous  set 

41. 
That  men  would  be  better  t1 
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an  If  they  always  chose  good  instead  but  the  little  that  a  man  could  learoi 

of  evil  la  evident.  But  that  they  would  fancy,  and  feign  of  the  life  of  a  man. 

be  better,  or  indeed  could  liave  a  ra-  How  far  is  this  excelled  by  the  all  that 

tional  existence,  if  they  had  not  the  the  life  of  a  man — of  every  man — is  1 
power  of  choosing  evil  instead  of  good,  .    48. 

is  the  most  foulish  and  presumptuous        It  is  no  uncommon  mistake  to  sup- 

of  fancies.  pose  that  cxa<!geration  is  essential  or 

42.  at  least  proper  to  fiction.     The  truth 
Yon  may  indeed  add  sugar  to  vine-  is  rather  the  reverse.    A  principal  use 

gar,  but  cannot  make  it  wiuo  again.  aud  justitication  of  fiction  is  to  reduce 

43.  aud  harmonize  the  seeming  czaggera- 
A  man  without    earnestness  is  a  tions  of  real  life. 

mournful    aud  perplexing  spectacle.  49. 

But  it  is  a  consolation  tu  believe,  as        Facts    are  often  extravagant  and 

wc  must  of  any  such  a  one,  that  he  is  monstrous,  becaiisc  vre  do  not  know 

in  the  most  cftectual  and  compulsive  the  whole  system  which  explains  and 

of  all  schools  ;  not  only  with  the  sad  legitimises  them.     But  none  have  any 

sublimity  of  the  stars  above  him,  and  business  in  fiction  which  arc  not  intel- 

the  haggard  yet  ever  teeming  earth  ligiblc  parts  of  the  artiticial  whole  that 

beneath  his  feet,  graves,  houffcs,  and  they  appear  in. 
temples  around  him,  and  the  voices  of  50. 

hatred  and  pain,  love  and  devotion.         Religion,  conscience,  aiieetion,  law> 

sounding  in  his  cars,  but  also  with  a  science,  poetry,  including  tlie  kindred 

heart,  however  weak  and  dull,  essen-  arts,  are  for  ever  rectifying  the  disor- 

tially  capable  of  feeling  and  under-  dcrs  and  miseries  of  mankind.     But 

standing  the  meaning   of   all    these  the  mode  in  which  the  poetic  art  docs 

things.     He  is  at  worst  a  b«y,  slow  this  is  by  presenting  a  mankind,  a 

at  learning  to  read,  and  thinking  more  world  of  its  own,  in  which  good  and 

of  toys  and  cakes  than  of  books,  but  evil,  tnic  and  false,  fair  and  ugly,  har- 

assuredlv  neilhi-r  an  idiot,  ncr  ineu-  moniuus  aud  discordant,  and  all  such 

mbly  deaf,  blind,  and  dumb,     lie  is  anuU>;:oiis    pairs    of    contrasts,     are 

horrid  and  disastrous  to  lo(.>k  upon  as  mingled  by  just  and  intelligible  prin- 

wcpass  him  by,  but  ir.o't  when  woKco  eipies  of  combination,  and  point  to 

him  coloured  by  the  criujson  glare  of  their  own  i^olution — not  indeed  a  soln-  ' 

our  own  passionate  vchemenre.   Every  tion  always  for  the  understanding,  lut 

step  forward  which  we  really  make,  always  one  adccpiate  for  the  fe(;lings, 

<rivcs  us  a  new  mysterious  power  to  and  purifying  aud  exalting  tlum. 
draw  him  too  on.  51. 

44.  Faith  in  a  better  than  that  which 
Voltaire  thought   he  was  looking  appears,  is  no  less  reqnirod  by  art 

through  a  handsome  French  window  than  by  religion. 

at  God  and  tho  universe,  and  painting  5*2. 

pictures  of  them,  while  in  truth  the        The  three  great  perversions  of  C(!u- 

glass  was  a  mirror,  and  ho  saw  aud  cation  are  those  which  tend  to  m.-iko 

copied  only  his  own  Ecoffing  face.  chililrcn  respectively — Dwarfs — Mon- 

45.  keys — Puppets.     The  Dwarfs  are  the 
Tlio  religion  of  all  Pagans,  indis-  prodigies,  the  over-sharpened,  ovcr- 

criminatcly,  has  often  been  written  of  excited,    over-accomplished,    stunted 

by  zealous   Christians  in  the  worst  men.     In  these,  as  there  is  no  fulness 

spirit  of  Paine  and  Voltaire.  and  steadiness,  such  as  beloui?:  cr.Iy  (o 

40.  mature  life,  and  yet  there  is  the  up- 

Whether  is  it  nobler  to  dwell  in  pearancc  of  these,  the  very  principle 

Paradise  and  dream  of  a  cabbage- gar-  of  the  thing  is  a  quackery  and  fal^c- 

den,  or  to  live  among  pot-herbs  and  hood.     The  Monkeys  arc  the  spoilt ; 

believe  in  Paradise  ?  the  indulged  petted  creatures  of  mere 

47.  self-will  and  appetite,  in  whom  the 

Seldom  does  a  truly  divine  poet  human  as  distinguished  from  the  ani- 

arisc  and  teach  all  the  poor  toiling  mal  is  faint  and  undevelc»ped.     The 

men  in  the  land  how  far  nobler  an  weakness  of  mind  which  trains  such 

epic  is  the  life  of  every  one  of  them —  children,  and  delights  in  tl:em,  is  that 

did  he  but  know  it — than  that  of  the  which  led  the  ladies  of  aiio\V\ct  ^^we- 

imaginar)'  \J\ysscs,     The  Odysseo  is  ration  to  keep  nutWTal  aw^  ^euw\w^ 
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apes  for  their  amusement.  The  Pap- 
pets  are  produced  by  the  plan  of  dead- 
ening, petrifying  the  mind,  teaching 
words  by  rote,  compelling  obedience 
for  its  own  sukc,  and  not  for  that  of  a 
future  moral  freedom.  These  are  the 
things  that  move  in  public  only  as  the 
wires  of  miisters  and  committees  guide. 
But,  because  the  life  cannot  be  alto- 
gether crushed  and  turned  back,  it  as- 
serts itself  secretly  in  a  sense  of  be- 
numbed  misery  and  corroding  hatred. 
The  first  class  spoken  of  arc  those  in 
whom  a  true  ideal  is  misapplied.  The 
second,  those  in  whom  none  is  aimed 
at.  The  third,  those  in  whom  the 
ideal  pursued  is  altogether  false  and 
wretched. 

53. 

Speech  is  as  a  pump  by  which  we 
rai^e  and  pour  out  the  water  from  the 
great  lake  of  Thought — whither  it 
flows  back  again. 

54. 

There  is  a  kind  of  social  civilisation 
which  rounds  the  rough  and  broken 
stones  into  smooth  shapeliness,  but 
also  into  monotonous  uniformity. 
There  is  also  a  farther  and  better  kind 
which  again  roughens  the  pebbles,  not, 
however,  to  reproduce  their  former 
rude  diversities,  but  to  engrave  them 
with  divine  heads  and  figures  and  sig* 
nificant  mottoes. 

55. 

When  we  see  the  place  to  which 
some  natural  Reality  is  degraded  by 
the  hands  of  man, — the  stately  tree  to 
be  a  dead  wayside  post,  the  fierce  and 
fleet  wild  ass  of  the  desert  to  be  a  bro- 
ken and  starved  drudge, — we  cannot 
but  reflect  that  this  wreck  was  once 
great  and  goodly,  and  possessed  a 
wondrous  inward  endowment  of  inde- 
pendent life  and  power,  was  born  out 
of  the  eternal  Infinite  into  the  sad  and 
narrow  round  of  Time,  where  men, 
its  fellow-denizens  of  Time,  have  thus 
crushed  and  ruined  it.  Hut  poor  a:*  is 
the  place  and  function  of  each  living 
thing  which  men  enchain  and  use, 
when  thus  no  longer  existing  for  and 
by  itself,  yet  the  human  order  of  ex- 
istence, with  all  its  wants  and  contri- 
vances, is  an  immeasurably  higher 
one  than  any  of  these  systems  to  which 
the  weaker,  meaner  beings  of  earth 
originally  belong.  In  this  Miperiority 
jof  Man*s  destiny  and  rights  lies  the 
justification  of  his  subjecting  to  his 
own  purposes  that  which,  for  its  pur- 


posesy  he  thas  fhistrates  and  dialo- 
cates. 

56. 
All  France,  under  Louis  XIV.,  wai 
beaten  and  bribed  into  courtiership. 
Poetry,  Law,  Tiieology ,  all  wore  court- 
suits,  and  smoothed  themselves  into 
flatterers  and  liars.     The  Muses  be- 
came maids  of  h(mour,  and  stage-con- 
fidants to  royal  mistresses ;  Religion 
was  only  permitted  to  appear  masked 
in  the  abhorred  disguise  of  a  state 
chaplain,  or  a  gold-laced  trumpeter  of 
sovereign  worthlessness ;  and  Truth 
and  Conscience,  in  the  mean- whiles 
were  fasting  at  Port- Royal,  pining  in 
the  Bastile,  fighting  in  the  CevenneCy 
or  emigrating  to  Spitalfieids.  Honesty 
could  not  have  where  to  lay  its  heady 
when  Falsehood,  Cruelty,  and  insane 
Vanity   had  for  their  lacqueys  and 
])imps  Racine,  Bossuet,  and  Moliere. 
Tlie  Regent  Orleans  was  but  Louis 
XIV.  in  undress  and  half-intoxicated, 
and  Louis  XV.  the  same  type,  drunk 
to  stupidity.  But  while  the  family  wii 
sinking  from  generation  to  generation 
into   utter  lethargy,  the  nation  was 
awakening  from  its  sleep,  till  ri^ng 
and  finding  itself  starved,  bruised,  and 
shackled,  it  burst  the  remaining  bondi, 
and  strangled  for  ever  the  corpse-like 
royalty  which  it  found  lying  beside  iL     | 

57. 
Life  of  any  Idnd  in  a  confoundin; 
mystery ;  nay,  that  which  we  com- 
monly do  not  call  life,  the  principle  of 
existence  in  a  stone  or  a  drop  of  wa- 
ter, is  an  inscrutable  wonder.  That 
in  the  infinity  of  time  and  space  an/ 
thing  should  be,  should  have  a  distinct 
existence,  should  be  more  than  no- 
thing !  The  thought  of  an  immeue 
abysmal  Nothing  is  awfuly  only  ]tt* 
so  than  that  of  All  and  God;  and 
thus  a  grain  of  sand  being  a  fact,  a 
reality,  rises  before  us  into  something 
prodigious,  immeasurable — a  fact  tbit 
opposes  and  counterbalances  thelin- 
mensity  of  non-existence.  And  if  this 
be  so,  what  a  thing  is  the  life  of  DUVi 
which  not  only  is,  but  knows  that  it 
is ;  and  not  only  is  woudroufy  but 
wonders  1 

58. 
The  beauty  of  physical  Nature 
strikes  us  with  an  immediate  impres- 
sitm  of  harmony  and  completeness. 
There  is  also  a  sense  of  harmony,  the 
result  of  reflection  ensaged  on  scien- 
tific truth  ;  and  there  u  a  livelier  and 
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deeper  conscionsaess  of  the  same  kind, 
in  which  our  personal  sjmpathies  and 
revereatisil  awe  of  all  personality  are 
eombined  with  the  feeling  of  the  beau- 
tiful, excited  by  wliatcvcr  is  fair,  ele- 
vated, and  harmonious  In  human  will 
and  character.  In  the  aspect  of  tho 
hij^hest  human  beauty,  the  immediato 
impression  produced  by  physical  (that 
is  iuToluntary)  Nature,  is  inseparably 
united  with  this  last  or  sympathetic 
emotion ;  and  tho  mere  beauty  of  form 
and  colour  is  reg^arded  as  symbolic  of 
the  inward  and  supersensuous  loveli- 
ness. On  the  other  hand,  in  the  vi- 
Mons  of  outward  things,  the  evening 
or  nightly  sky,  the  meditative  melan- 
choly of  a  silent  autumnal  landscape, 
tic  blue  sea  rolling  iu  foam  into  a 
rocky  bay,  the  virgin  shamefacedne^s 
of  Nature  in  forc^t-nook,  we  spontane- 
ously transfer  in  feeling  and  language 
something  of  a  purely  human  quality 
t«)  that  which  is  properly  below  the 
hnrnan,  but  unchangeably  connected 
with  it,  and  pierced  in  all  directions 
and  bound  together  by  the  roots  of 
our  nobler  life. 

59. 
We  paint  our  lives  in  fresco.     Tho 
»oft  and  fusile  plaster  of  the  moment 
hardens  under   every   stroke   of  the 
briHh  into  eternal  rock. 

60. 
Pain  has  its  own  noble  joy  when  it 
kindles  a  strong  consciousness  of  life, 
before  stagnant  and  torpid. 

61. 
The  more  sides  a  man  has  to  his 
mind,  the  more  certain  he  may  be  of 
receiving  blows  on  all  of  them  from 
one  party  or  other. 

(52. 
Persons  immediately  and  univer- 
sally recognised  as  laudable,  must  be 
either  in  the  main  negative  characters, 
or  capable  of  practising  a  good  deal  of 
falwhood  and  spurious  sympathy  in 
tlieir  intercourse  with  others. 

63. 
For  a  weak  man  to  sympathize  with 
weakness  is  easy,  as  for  a  strong  man 
to  s^ympathize  with  strength  ;  but  it  is 
hml  for  the  weak  to  sympathize  with 
tile  strong.  Far  harder  for  the  strong 
tu  «ympathize  with  tho  weak,  to  bow 
down  to  weakness,  and  to  sav  to  it, 
"  Be  thou  my  better  strength. ' 

64. 
The  candles  of  man*s  night   are 
doubtless  burning  out,  but,  like  Al- 
fred's candle-clocks,  their  deca^  mea- 
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sures  tho  wearing  on  of  the  night  it- 
self. When  they  sink  into  the  socket, 
lo  1  it  is  not  dark,  but  day. 

65. 

The  Caliph  Omar,  who  destroyed 
the  Alexandrian  library,  the  second  in 
succession  from  Mahomet,  and  under 
whom  many  empires,  and  Jerusalem 
itself,  were  added  to  Islam,  was  jour- 
neying on  the  borders  of  the  Egyptian 
desert,  and  heard  of  the  fame  of  a 
holy"  and  wise  hermit,  who  lived  re- 
tired in  a  cave  of  the  rocks  muiid  tho 
sandy  waste.  Him  he  resolved  to  visit, 
hoping  to  learn  from  him  where  w.-is 
concealed  the  buried  treasure  of  the 
old  idolatrous  Kings  of  Ejrypt.  When 
the  Caliph,  attended  by  >evrral  tall 
and  dark  Arabs,  and  by  Anirou,  tho 
conqueror  of  Egypt,  entered  the  ca- 
vern, he  found  the  hermit  seated  on  a 
rude  bench  at  a  stone  table,  which 
supported  a  written  volume.  Ills  eyes 
were  bent  downwards  as  if  in  thought 
rather  than  study,  and  the  Arabs  were 
surprised  to  sec  a  man  of  low  stature, 
with  long  cind  silvery  hair  tloating 
round  a  face  not  like  theirs,  tawny 
and  scorched,  but  smooth  and  ruddy. 
The  large  and  light  grey  eyes  were 
raised  at  their  approach  with  a  look 
of  mild  abstraction  ;  and  Amrou,  who 
had  conversed  with  many  men  of  wis- 
dom at  Alexandria,  was  struck  by  the 
breadth  of  his  head,  the  clear  polish  of 
the  forehead,  tho  well-cut  and  rather 
small  nose,  and  tho  large,  lightly- 
closed  mouth,  which  seemed  to  cpiiver 
with  feeling,  and  to  be  ready  for  the 
lively  utterance  of  countless  and  sage 
proverbs  and  comparisons. 

"  Sage,"  said  tho  Caliph,  «'  I  see 
that  thou  wouldst  not  approve  of  tho 
act  of  justice  by  which  I  have  destroy- 
ed the  storehouse  of  Pagan  errors, 
called  the  Library,  in  the  city  of  Isk- 
ander  ?  Thou  hast  a  book  before  thee, 
and  I  see  some  others  in  that  half-open 
chest,  which  do  not  resemble  tho  Vo- 
lumes of  believers." 

•*  In  my  youth,  O  Caliph !  I  read 
many  books  in  that  Library  which 
thou  hast  destroyed,  and  by  the  study 
of  these,  and  their  clear  presence  in 
my  mind,  I  became  capable  of  sus- 
taining, and  even  of  profiting,  by  this 
solitude  in  which  I  live,  without  com- 
panions and  with  few  writings.'* 

*'  What  profit  couldst  thou  derive 
from  those  intidel  volumes  ?  The  Ko- 
ran teachs  tho  one  God,  and  lo  Vjcvq^ 
hiin  18  to  know  all.*' 
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*'  The  Koran  iodocd  teaches  truly  to  draw  It  from  the  flesh.     Her  teuf 

that  there  b  one  God ;  and  because  fall  upon  his  cheokj  and  his  Iiand  M 

wc  know  that  ho  exists,  wo  should  bo  red  with  her  blood.'' 

careful  to  understand  him  as  display-  '^  Look  again*  and  tell  me  wbit 

ed  in  all  his  works.     Of  these  the  no-  thou  sccst." 

blest  id  man,  and  of  his  mind  we  have  **  1  see  a  mountain  covered  with 
so  many  several  pictures  in  every  book,  trees,  fields,  and  villages,  and,  by  Al- 
however  mistaken  its  doctrines  ;  and  lah  I  with  Pagan  temples.  But  lot 
in  books  can  we  also  learn  more  olear-  an  earthquake  heaves  the  whole,  and 
ly  and  fully  to  understand  what  other  half  the  houses  are  overthrown  or 
works  of  God  inferior  to  man,  but  still  swallowed  up.  The  survivors  arm 
most  wgnderful,  reveal  his  will  and  themselves  for  battle,  and  a  fierce  con- 
power.**  fiict  ra^cs  for  the  enjoyment  of  thoM 

<<  Ah  !  shameless  unbeliever !  **  ei-  of  their   possessions  which  remabi 

claimed  Omar,  and  stroked  his  beard.  Fire  spreads  througli  the  ndncd  vine- 

'*  now  would  I  order  thee  to  be  slain  vards,  woods,  and  nouses ;  and  by  iti 

upon  the  spot,  but  that  1  have  need  of  light  many  men  arc  slain,  and  womca 

thy  wisdom  for  the  good  of  the  faith-  and  children  made  captives.   Some  of 

ful  and  of  the  true  faith.     Tell  me  those  combatants,  O  Dervish,  arc looi 

where  are  concealed  the  riches  of  the  of  the  giants,  and  the  maidens  whom 

Pharaohs,  and  I  will  spare  thy  life.**  I  look  upon  are  lovely  as  the  damidi 

'*  I  know  not  that  I  can  teach  thee  this,  of  Paraoise.  '* 

but  what  I  can  show  thee,  thou  shalt  ''  Look  now  again.      What  lecit 

know.**    Then  turning  to  Amrou,  the  thou?*' 

fierce  and  conquering  general  of  the  "  A  lonely  waste.    The  greydeiert 

Moslem  armies — *'  Fetch  me,  I  pray  spreads  far  and  wide,  save  ^  where  i 

thee,  a  handful  of  sand  from  the  de-  dark  sea  beats  heavily  on  its  coait 

sert,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave."     The  Not  a  ship,  not  a  camel,  not  a  houe 

warrior  started,  and  his  eyes  turned  is  there.     But  among  heaps  of  cimil 

disdainfully  on  the  hermit.     But  they  stones  and  fallen  pillars,  such  umi|l|t 

sunk  under  his  quiet  gaze,  and  Amrou  build  a  royal  city,  a  white-haired,  wi* 

wont  and  brought  the  sand.    The  her-  thered  man  sits  with  his  eyes  upon  tbt 

mit  received  it  into  his  palm,  and  turn-  ground.     A  vulture  is  perched  npoa 

iiig  to  the  Calipti,  desired  him  to  pick  a  mound  near,  and  looks  at  him ;  u4 

out  a  single  grain,  and  lay  it  on  the  a  jackal  eyes  him  from  a  shattered 

blade  of  Amruu's  dagger.  The  bright  tomb,  and  gnaws  a  scull.     Tho  wind 

weapon  which  had  so  often  been  red  of  the  desert  has  blown  the  sand  orcr 

with  blood,  was  drawn  from  its  sheath,  his  feet,  and  almost  to  his  knees,  but 

and  tlie  Caliph  held  it  in  his  hand,  he  oares  not  to  rise  and  free  himself. 

Tiiou  following  the  hermit  alone  into  Dervish  1  God  must  have  fallen  asleep 

the  dark  interior  of  tho  cave,  he  plac-  in  heaven  above  that  place,  and  kft  it 

od  upun  the  blade,  held  horizontally,  to  die  utterly.** 

a  siugle  grain  of  sand.     On  this,  he  «  What  dost  thou  now  behold  ?" 

fixed  his  eyes.     In  the  deep  gloom,  "  I  see  around  a  broad  bay  of  the 

tho  grain  brightened  like  a  spark  of  ocean,  a  range  of  green  hills  with 

fire,  find  grew  larger  and  larger,  even  streams    and   torrents,   and  gardem 

iis  the  brightest  planet  of  evening,  and  reaching  to  the  skies.      Amid  tbftt 

it  panned  not  in  its  expansion,  till  it  are  palaces,  with  pillars  built  doubtlctf 

seiined  a  luminous  ball  of  mild  pale  by  the  genii,  and  along  the  wide  ter- 

fii*e.  races  in  front  of  the  buildings,  sons  of 

"  Look  steadily,*'  siiid  the  hermit ;  wis4loni,  and  daughters  of  beauty  are 

**  ti'Hr    nut ;   and  tell  me  what  thou  walking  or  loaning.     One  is  a  stoiy- 

iK'i*>r."  teller,  who  has  gathered  round  him  a 

'*  I  siMs"  saitl  the  Caliph,  "  a  small  crowd   of  listeners,  young  and  okL 

^out-.''kinteut>ttiid(rtl'e>)iadrof  roekit.  Another  i>eenis  to  liave  just  sliapcd  a 

among  palui-lrevs  and  wild  viuih.      A  figuri  of  a  woman  out  of  fttune.    Sbe 

man,  naked  save  \\\»  girdle,  .<>leepf«  in  is  ni(irc  than  half  naked,  but  loc»ki  if 

the  coo),  with  lli^  luaii  upon  a  dark  if  none  d;ire  think  her  so.     On  the 

and  liatt-l coking  woman's  htp,  nud  two  torch  which  she  holds  up  in  her  hand,  i 

childnu  Hfe  not  far  oti'.     A  tliorn  has  flame  of  green  fire  bums  like  a  brigbl 

pii-rced  the  foot  c if  tlie  infant  girl,  and  star  in  the  simsliine  round  her.    A 

the  boy,  hi  r  bi  orher,  is  endt  avouring  band  of  children  are  wreathing  floven 
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and  liybg  them  before  the  Pagan 
iaug6f  wbicby  not  smiling,  seems  to 
delight  in  their  smiles.  The  workman 
looks  dissatisfied,  though  rejuicing  as 
a  hridcgroom  who  has  won  his  bride, 
bat  mourns  that  he  cannot  offer  to  her 
OMire  precious  gifts  than  all  his  sub- 
ttJDce.  Elsewhere,  I  see  living  figures 
gUncing  among  the  trees.  To  the 
qpiar  wliich  borders  the  shore,  some 
bans  with  deep  blue  sails  are  hasten- 
ing; and  one  even  now  touches  the 
porphjiT  wall*  and  uours  out  gold  and 
•faoBB — ^by  Alhdi  I  i  smell  the  swect- 
■CBs  of  Yamen — on  the  smooth  stones. 
Nay,  as  the  sun  goes  down,  I  hear  the 
(tint  song  of  the  mariners,  and  the 
wuie  of  stringed  instruments  tinkling 
in  leply  from  the  distant  mountain 
■de.** 
*'  Is  there  nought  more  than  this  ?'* 
''Yea*  high  upon  the  mountain  I 
see  a  mosque  of  another  fashion  than 
onrs,  surrounded  by  a  place  of  tombs, 
vith  many  graYes  and  cypresses.  High 
above  them  all  rises  a  siiape,  silvery 
u  the  flashing  of  a  scymitar,  or  of 
vater,  gigantic,  ^iof  ly>  with  a  mant- 
led head,  and  long  folds  covering  his 
viiole  form.  But  he  stretches  his 
peat  moling  hands  over  the  palaces 
aad  bay*  and  flakes  of  pale  fire  fall 
from  them,  and  kindle  every  window 
and  eapital  of  a  pillar,  and  flash  from 
every  nee*  and  shoot  again  upwards, 
lad  beam  as  stars  in  the  dark  sky, 
Tbe  mantled  genie  looks  not  like  any 


one  of  the  spirits  of  the  past,  but  as  if 
they  were  all  combined  in  him." 

"  Look  once  more,  O  Caliph ! " 

"  Juggler  !  there  is  but  a  grain  of 
sand.** 

"  Thine  eyes  are  weary  of  looking, 
not  the  visions  of  displaying  thenu 
selves.  Thou  canst  see  no  more  this 
day.  But  if  all  this  be  visible  in  a 
grain  of  sand  by  the  open  and  fresh 
eye  of  man,  what  sights  beyond  this 
thinkest  thou  that  there  must  be  in 
a  man  himself?  Of  thci>c  slights,  a  por- 
tion are  in  every  book  recorded.'* 

"Slave!"  said  the  Caliph— "tell 
me  not  of  bookv,  but  of  hiildcn  trea- 
sures, or  1  will  have  thee  impaled  ere 
an  hour  is  past." 

"  1  have  told  thee  of  far  more  than 
thou  thoughtest.  The  treasiu'esof  the 
Pharaohs  would  show  thee  little  of 
what  thou  hast  seen  in  that  grain  of 
sand.  Tarewell,  O  Caliph  I  I  have 
been  ordained  but  to  live  till  1  bad 
seen  and  known  thee,  and  then  to  de- 
part. In  that  world  where  the  hearts 
of  men  shall  be  more  open  to  each 
other  than  their  books  are  here,  it 
will  be  read  in  mine  that  I  hold  thru 
ignorant  and  headstrong,  but  still  a 
man,  and,  therefore,  capable  of  good. 
Farewell  I  I  am  but  a  grain  of  sand ; 
hide  my  corpse  under  those  of  the  de- 
sert before  me.** 

The  hermit  sank  on  the  rocky  floor 
of  the  cave,  at  Omar*s  feet,  quite  dead. 
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The  Avenger. 


TOE  AVENGER. 


"  Why  callest  thou  me  murderer,  and  not  rather  the  wrath  of  Gk>d  burning  after  the 
oppressor,  and  cleansing  the  earth  when  it  is  wet  with  blood  ?** 


That  series  of  terrific  events  by 
•which  our  quiet  city  and  university  in 
the  north- eastern  quarter  of  Germany 
were  convulsed  during  the  year  1816, 
has  in  itself,  and  considered  merely  as 
a  blind  movement  of  human  tiger- 
passion  ranging  unchained  amongst 
men,  something  too  memorable  to  be 
forgotten  or  left  vrithout  its  own  sepa- 
rate record ;  but  the  moral  lesson,  im- 
pressed by  these  events,  is  yet  more 
memorable,  and  deserves  the  deep  at- 
tention of  coming  generations  In  their 
struggle  after  human  improvement, 
not  merely  in  its  own  limited  field  of 
interest  directly  awakened,  but  in  all 
analogous  fielcb  of  interest ;  as  in  fact 
already,  and  more  than  once,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  very  events,  t/iis 
lesson  has  obtained  the  effectual  at- 
tention of  Christian  kings  and  Princes 
assembled  in  Congress.  No  tragedy, 
indeed,  amongst  all  the  sad  ones  by 
which  the  charities  of  the  human  heart 
or  of  the  fire-side,  have  ever  been 
outraged,  can  better  merit  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  private  history  of  Ger- 
man manners  or  social  life  than  this 
unparalleled  case.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  put  in  a  better  claim 
to  be  the  historian  than  myself. 

I  was  at  the  time,  and  still  am,  a 
Professor  in  that  city  and  university 
which  had  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  its  theatre.  I  knew  familiarly 
all  the  parties  who  were  concerned  in 
it — either  as  sufferers  or  as  agents.  I 
was  present  from  first  to  last,  and 
watched  the  whole  course  of  the  mys- 
terious sterm  which  fell  upon  our  de- 
voted city  in  a  strength  like  that  of  a 
West  Indian  hurricane,  and  which  did 
seriously  threaten  at  one  time  to  de- 
populate our  university,  through  the 
dark  suspicions  which  settled  upon  its 
members,  and  the  natural  reaction  of 
generous  indignation  in  repelling  them 
— whilst  the  city  in  its  moie  station- 
ary and  native  classes  would  very 
soon  have  manifested  their  awful  sense 
of  things,  of  the  hideous  insecurity  for 
life,  and  of  the  unfathomable  dangers 
which  had  undermined  their  hearths 
below  their  very  feet,  by  sacrificing, 
whenever  circumstances  allowed  them, 
their  bouses  and  beautiful  gardens  in 


exchange  for  days  uncursed 
and  nights  unpolluted  by  blc 
thing,  1  can  take  upon  mysel; 
was  left  undone  of  all  that  hi 
sight  could  suggest,  or  humi 
ity  could  accomplish.  But  o 
melancholy  result ;  the  mo 
did  these  arrangements  stri 
as  remedies  for  the  evil,  so 
more  effectually  did  they  aid 
but  above  all,  the  awe — th< 
mystery,  when  ten  cases  of 
termination,  applied  to  separ 
holds,  had  occurred,  in  cv( 
which  these  precautionary 
failed  to  yield  the  slightest  i 
The  horror,  the  perfect  fren 
which  seized  upon  the  town 
experience,  baffles  all  atten 
scription.  Had  these  vario 
vanccs  failed  merely  in  son 
and  intelligible  way,  as  by 
the  aid  too  tardily — still  in  s 
though  the  danger  would  nc 
been  evidently  deepened,  nob 
have  felt  any  further  mys 
what,  from  the  very  first,  r€ 
the  persons  and  the  moti^ 
murderers.  But,  as  it  n 
in  ten  separate  cases  of  e: 
ing  carnage,  the  astoimdc 
after  an  examination  the  mc 
ing,  pursued  from  day  to 
almost  exhausting  the  patiei 
minuteness  of  the  investig; 
finally  pronounced  that  n 
apparently  had  been  made 
by  any  of  the  signals  pre 
that  no  footstep  apparently  ] 
in  that  direction — then,  and 
result,  a  blind  misery  of  feai 
the  population,  so  much 
than  any  anguish  of  a  bcleag 
that  is  awaiting  the  storming 
victorious  enemy,  by  how 
shadowy — the  uncertain — t 
ia  at  all  times  more  potent  in 
the  mind  than  a  danger  thai 
— measurable — palpable — ai 
The  very  police>  instead  < 
protection  or  encourageiD< 
seized  with  terror  for  tl 
And  the  general  fedingy'  i 
described  to  me  b j  a  grm 
whom  I  met  in  a  mornn^g 
the  oyermaiteriqg  fcaie  ol 
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broke  down  every  barrier 
e>  and  all  men  talked  freely 
n  in  tbe  streets,  as  they  would 
le  during  the  rockings  of  an 
ke),  was,  even  amongst  the 
like  that  which  sometimes 
isession  of  the  mind  in  dreams 
one  feels  oneself  sleeping 
terly  divided  from  all  eall  or 
of  friends,  doors  open  that 
»shut,  or  unlocked  that  should 
secured,  the  very  walls  gone, 
swallowed  up  by  unknown 
nothing  around  one  but  frail 

and  a  world  of  illimitable 
bisperings  at  a  distance,  cor- 
nce  going  on  between  dark- 

darkness,  like  one  deep  call- 
lother,  and  the  dreamer*s  own 
I  centre  from  which  the  whole 
.  of  this  unimaginable  chaos 
by  means  of  which  the  blank 
\s  of  silence  and  darkness  bc- 
>wers  the  most  positive  and 

;ies  of  fear,  as  of  any  other 
and  above  all,  of  passion  felt 
union  with  thousands,  and  in 
le  heart  beats  in  conscious 
Y  with  an  entire  city,  through 
^ions  of  high  and  low,  young 
strong  and  weak ;  such  agcn- 
l  to  raise  and  transfigure  the 
>f  men  ;  mean  minds  become 
;  dull  men  become  eloquent ; 
n  matters  came  to  this  crisis, 
ic  feeling,  as  made  known  by 
isture,  manner,  or  words,  was 
;  no  stranger  could  represent  it 
cy .  In  that  respect,  therefore, 
idrantage,  being  upon  the  spot 
the  whole  course  of  the  affair, 
g  a  faithful  narrative;  as  I 
more  eminently,  from  the  sort 
al  station  which  I  occupied, 
»pect  to  all  the  movements 
ise.  I  may  add,  that  I  had 
advantage,  not  possessed,  or 
le  same  degree,  by  any  other 
at  of  the  town.  I  was  person - 
lainted  with  every  family  of 
test  account,  belonging  to  the 
population ;  whether  amongst 
ocal  gentry,  or  the  new  set- 
»m  the  late  wars  had  driven  to 
ige  within  our  walls. 
in  September,  1815,  that  I  re- 
letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary 

rince  of  M ,  a  nobleman 

id  with  the  diplomacy  of  Kus- 
I  which  I  quote  an  extract  :-^ 
If  in  short,  to  recommend  to 


y^ur  attentions,  and  in  terms  stronger 
than  I  know  how  to  devise,  a  young 
man  on  whose  behalf  the  Czar  himself 
is  privately  known  to  have  expressed 
the  very  strongest  interest.  He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  an  aide-de- 
camp to  a  Dutch  general  officer,  and  is 
decorated  with  distinctions  won  upon 
that  awful  day.  However,  though  serv- 
ing in  that  instance  under  English  or- 
ders, and  although  an  Englishman  of 
rank,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  English 
military  service.  He  has  served,  young 
as  he  is,  under  various  banners,  and 
under  ours,  in  particular,  in  the  ca- 
valry of  our  Imperial  Guard.  He  is 
English  by  birth,  nephew  to  the  Earl 
of  E.,  and  heir  presumptive  to  his  im- 
mense estates.  There  is  a  wild  story 
current — that  his  mother  was  a  gipsy 
of  transcendent  beauty,  which  may 
account  for  his  somewhat  Moorish 
complexion,  though,  after  all,  that 
is  not  of  a  deeper  tinge  than  I  have 
seen  amongst  many  an  Englishman. 
He  is  himself  one  of  the  noblest  look- 
ing of  God's  creatures.  Both  father 
and  mother,  however,  are  now  dead  ; 
since  then,  he  has  become  the  favour- 
ite of  his  uncle,  who  detained  him 
in  England  after  the  Emperor  had 
departed — and,  as  this  uncle  is  now 
in  the  last  stage  of  infirmity,  Mr 
Wyndham's  succession  to  the  vast  fa- 
mily estates  is  inevitable,  and  proba- 
bly near  at  hand.  Mean- time,  he  is 
anxious  for  some  assistance  in  his  stu- 
dies. Intellectually  he  stands  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  men,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  ;  but 
his  long  military  service,  and  the  un- 
paralleled tumult  of  our  Eyropean 
history  since  1805,  have  interfered  (as 
you  may  suppose)  with  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind ;  for  he  entered  the  ca- 
valry service  of  a  German  power  when 
a  mere  boy,  and  shifted  about  from 
service  to  service  as  the  hurricane  of 
war  blew  from  this  point  or  from  that. 
During  the  French  anabasis  to  Mos- 
cow he  entered  our  service,  made  him- 
self a  prodigious  favourite  with  the 
whole  Imperial  family,  and  even  now 
is  only  in  his  twenty-second  year.  As 
to  his  accomplishments,  they  will 
speak  for  themselves ;  they  are  infi- 
nite, and  applicable  to  every  situation 
of  life.  Greek  is  wjiat  be  wants  from 
you  ;  never  ask  about  terms.  He  will 
acknowledge  any  trouble  he  may  irive 
you,  as  he  acknowledges  all  tr<  l< 
en  prince.     And  ten  years  ] 
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That  series  of  terriftc  ovents  by 
nhich  our  quiet  city  und  uuiversity  in 
the  north- eoiiterQ  quarter  of  Germuny 
were  convulsed  during  the  year  1816, 
hits  in  itself,  and  considered  nierelyas 
ii  blind  moTcment  of  human  tiger- 
passion  ranging  unchained  amongst 
men,  something  too  memorable  to  be 
forgotten  or  left  without  its  own  aepa- 
r.ite  record  ;  but  the  moral  lesson,  mi- 
pressed  by  these  events,  is  yet  more 
memorable,  and  deserves  the  deep  at- 
teiitioQ  of  comings  generations  in  tlieir 
Htmgglo  alter  human  improvement, 
not  Dieri-ly  in  its  own  limited  field  of 
inlercBt  directly  awakened,  hut  in  all 
analogous  fields  of  interest ;  as  in  fact 
already,  and  more  than  once,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  very  events.  Mm 
lensoii  hilt  obtained  the  effectual  at- 
tention of  Christian  kings  and  Princes 
assembled  in  Congress.  No  tragedy, 
indeed,  amongst  all  the  sad  ones  by 
which  the  charities  of  the  human  hoan 
or  of  the  fire-side,  have  ever  been 
outraged,  can  belter  merit  a  separate 
ebapler  in  the  private  history  of  (ier- 
man  manners  or  social  life  than  ttiis 
nn paralleled  case.  And,  on  the  other 
liand,  no  one  can  put  in  a  better  claim 
to  be  the  historian  tiian  myself. 

1  was  at  the  time,  and  still  am,  a 
Piofessor  in  that  city  and  university 
which  had  the  melancholy  distinction 
ofbcing  it«  theatre.    I  knew  familiarly 


ei  change  for  days  uncursed 
and  nights  unpolluted  by  bl 
thing,  1  can  take  upon  mysel 
was  lel\  undone  of  all  that  hi 
sight  could  suggest,  or  hum 
ity  could  accomplish.  liut  o 
melancholy  result ;  the  roc 
did  these  arrangements  siri 
as  remedies  for  the  evil,  so 
more  ctt'cctuatly  did  they  aid 
but  above  all,  the  awe — lb 
mystery,  when  ten  cases  o 
termination,  applied  to  sepai 
holds,  had  occurred,  in  ev< 
wliich  these  precautionary 
failed  to  yield  the  slightest 
Tlio  horror,  tlic  perlect  frer 
which  seized  upon  the  town 
expericneci  balRes  all  atlei 
scriplion.  Had  these  varii 
vanci's  failed  merely  in  soi 
and  intelligible  way,  as  hj 
the  aid  loo  l:<rdily— still  in ' 
though  the  danger  would  ni 
been  evidently  deepened,  nol 
have  felt  any  fnritier  myi 
what,  from  the  very  (irsi,  n 
the  persons  and  the  luoti' 
murderers.  But,  as  it  i 
in  ten  separate  cases  at  e 
ing  carnage,  the  astound) 
after  an  eiamination  tho  mi 
ing,  pursued  from  day  to 
almost  exhausting  the  patiei 
minuteness  of  the  invntii 
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broke  down  every  barrier  jfi\it  attentions,  and  in  terms  stronfccr 

,  and  all  men  lalkod  fively  than  I  know  liuw  to  dovUe,  a  yoim^ 

I  in  the  strveU,  as  tliey  would  man  on  whusc  behalf  the  Cur  himgcit' 

I  during  the  riKkings  of  un  is  privately  knun'n  to  liuve  exiiroKied 

e),  wai",  even  amoiig«t  the  the  very  utronjiPiit  interest,     lie  was 

ike    that   whieh   sometimes  atlhcbatlleof WaterloouKannidc-de- 

eKrion  of  the  mind  In  dreams  cam]i  tu  a  Dntcl)  general  olHi'er,  and  is 

>ne    feels    oneself   sleeping  decorated  with  dUtinctiuns  veil  upuii 

erly  dividetl  from  all  coll  ur  thatawlhlday.  lIawevt-r,thiiii(;lisurT- 

if  friend!*,  iooTi  open  that  iug  in  that  instaiuv  undi^r  Ku)rlish  or- 

>hut,  or  unlocked  that  should  dcrs,  and  altliougli  uu  Eii)rlis|iiiiun  of 

secured,  the  very  walls  gone,  rank,  he  doea  not  belong  to  the  l^ii^'lisli 

wallowed   up   by   unknown  military serviee.    Hehaiiserved,yuung 

othin-r  around  one  but  frail  as  he  u;  under  rariimi'  huiiner^.  and 

and   a  world  of  illimitahlo  under  our*,  in  )>artieiilar,  in  the  ea- 

isperiDg-s  at  a  distance,  cor-  valry  of  our  Imperial  (lUard.     He  is 

cc  f^ing  on  between  dark-  Knt^ish  hy  birth,  nephew  to  the  I'iarl 

d^rknesj,  like  one  deep  eall-  of  Iv.,  aw)  heir  presumjitivt-  tu  hi:<  iin- 

ither,  and  the  dreumcr'xiwn  nicuse  eslatev.     There  ii«  a  wih)  sturjr 

centre  from  whieh  tlie  whole  riirrent — that  liis  mother  was  a  frip>y 

of  this  unimaginable  ehiios  iif  tr!U)sc«ndent  beauty,  whii'h  may 

ly  means  of  whieh  the  blank  ariiinnt   for   his   somewluU    MiiorL>h 

cif»tteiiee  and  darkness  be-  complexion,  though,   atier  all,  ihut 

vers  the  motC  pusiiive  and  is  not  of  a  deeper  tinge  tlian  I  buvo 
seen  atnongst  many  an  Ensli^hmau. 

es  of  fear,  as  of  any  other  lie  L<  himself  one  of  the  noblest  look- 

nd  above  nil,  of  passion  felt  ing  of  God's 
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liotL  father 
now  dead  ; 
since  then,  ho  Jias  beeume  the  favunr- 
ile  i>f  his  unele,  whu  detained  him 
ill   Knglund  alter  tW  Kmperor  liad 
<leparted — and,  as  thti^  unele  is  now 
in   the  last  stuffe  of  inllnuity,   Mr 
Wyudhiun's  sueecssinn  to  the  vast  fa- 
mily estates  is  inovilahle,  ami  proba- 
bly  near  at  hand.     Meun-time,  he  la 
Hiixiuus  for  some  iissistance  in  liis  stu- 
dic^.     Intellectually  tio  stands  in  the 
Birangercouidrejiresentit     very  first  rank  of  men,  as  I  am  sure 
'     '    '  '  yon  will  nut  be  slow  to  discover ;  but 

his  long  military  service,  and  the  un- 
oftheatTuir,     piLrallckil   tuinnlt   of   our   Earopean 
liistciry  since  1M)5,  liave  interfered  (as 
vou  mav  siinnoso)  with  the  cultivation 
or  be  entered  the  ca- 
a  German  power  when 
ad  shifted  about  from 
ee  as  the  hurricane  of 
this  point  or  from  that. 
inch  anabasis  to  Moa- 
our  service,  made  lum< 
na  favourite  with  the 
bmily,  and  even  now 
anty-second  year.  Ai 
Jisbmenti,    they  will 
jielve* ;  they  am  ioB- 
joaUetooTiaiTiftiiXfaB 
^bitbatlwwaiitiAMB 


n  with  thousand.',  and 
I!  heart  beats  in   consciutis 

with  an  entire  city,  ihniUKh 
ions  of  hiifh  anil  low,  yunti^ 
irong  and  wc.ik ;  f\K\\  a;;en- 

tu  raise  and  Iran^ligure  the 
f  men ;  mean  minils  beeonie 

dull  men  become  eliHpicJit ; 

1  matters  eatne  to  this  crisis, 

2  feeling,  as  made  known  by 
ilure,  manner,  or  worth 

;er  could  re]ire! 
jr.   In  that  respect,  therefore, 
avantagc,  being  upon  the  sp 
he  whole  Goi  ""'       ""  ' 

f  a  faithful 
nora  eminentlvifrom  the 
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hy  rallett  thou  me  murderer,  and  not  rather  the  wrath  of  Go<l  b 
tSor«  and  cleansing  the  earth  when  it  ii  wet  with  blood  ?** 


HAT  scries  of  terrific  events  by 
ch  our  quiet  city  and  university  in 
north- eusteni  quarter  of  Germany 
re  convulsed  during  the  year  1816, 
s  in  itself,  and  considered  merely  as 
blind  movement  of  human  tiger- 
assion   ranging  unchained  amongst 
lien,  something  too  memorable  to  be 
orgotten  or  left  without  its  own  sepa- 
rate record  ;  but  the  moral  lesson,  im- 
pressed by  these  events,  is  yet  more 
memorable,  and  deserves  the  deep  at- 
tention of  coming  generations  in  their 
struggle  after   humau   improvement, 
not  merely  in  its  own  limited  field  of 
interest  directly  awakened,  but  in  all 
analogous  fields  of  interest ;  as  in  fact 
already,  and  more  than  once,  in  con- 
nexion with  these   very  events,  this 
fessnn  has  obtained  the  efttK'tual  at- 
tention of  Christian  kings  and  Princes 
assembled  in  Congress.     No  tragedy, 
indeed,  amongst  all  the  sad  ones  by 
which  the  charities  of  the  human  heart 
or  of  the  fire-side,   have   ever  been 
outraged,  can  better  merit  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  private  history  of  (ler- 
man  manners  or  social  life  than  this 
unparalleled  case.    And,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  put  in  a  better  claim 
to  be  the  historian  than  myself. 

I  was  at  the  time,  and  still  am,  a 
Piofessor  in  that  city  and  university 
which  had  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  lieing  its  theatre.  I  knew  familiarly 
all  the  parties  who  were  concerned  iii 
it — either  as  sufferers  or  as  iigents.  I 
wa."*  present  from  first  to  last,  and 
watched  the  whole  course  of  the  mys- 
terious sterm  which  fell  upon  our  de- 
voted city  in  a  strength  Hko  that  of  a 
West  Indian  hurricane,  and  which  did 
seriously  threaten  at  one  time  to  de» 
popidate  our  university,  through  the 
cLirk  suspicions  which  settled  upon  Itav^ 
members,  and  the  natural 
generous  indignation  in 
— whilst  the  city  in  its  moij 
ary  and  native  cl  «• 
Foun  have  manifesto* 
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That  series  of  terrific  eveola  by 
nhtch  our  quiet  city  and  university  ia 
the  north'euatem  quarter  of  Germanj 
were  convulsed  during  the  year  1816, 
hits  in  itself,  and  considered  merely  as 
a  bUnd  movement  of  haraan  tiger- 
passion  ranging  unchained  amoDgst 
men,  something  too  memorable  to  be 
forgotten  or  \eh  without  its  own  sepa- 
r.itc  record  ;  but  the  moral  lesson,  im- 
pressed by  those  events,  is  yet  more 
.  memorable,  and  deserves  the  deep  at- 
tention of  coming  generations  in  their 
struggle  sftcr  human  improvement, 
not  merely  in  its  own  limited  field  of 
interest  directly  airakcned,  but  in  all 
analogous  Helds  of  interest ;  as  in  fact 
already,  and  more  than  once,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  very  event?,  this 
tesson  lia$  obtained  the  efi'ectual  at- 
tention of  Christian  kings  and  Princes 
assembled  ia  Congress.  No  tragedy, 
indoed,  amongst  all  the  sad  ones  by 
wljicli  the  charities  of  the  human  heart 
or  of  the  fire-side,  have  ever  been 
outraged,  can  better  merit  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  private  history  of  (ier- 
man  manners  or  social  life  than  this 
unparalleled  case.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  put  in  a  better  claim 
to  be  thu  historian  than  myself. 

I  was  at  the  time,  and  still  am,  a 
Piofessor  in  that  city  and  university 
which  had  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  its  theatre.  1  knew  familiarly 
all  the  parties  who  were  concerned  in 
it — cither  as  sufferers  or  as  agents.  I 
was  present  from  first  to  la^t,  am' 
watched  the  whole  course  of  the  myg 
tcrions  storm  which  fell  upon  our  dc 
voted  city  in  a  strength  lite  that  of  i 
West  Indian  hurricane,  and  wldch  dii 
seriously  threaten  at  one  time  to  da 
populate  our  university,  tbrci  l^ 
dark  suspicions  which  settled 
member',  and  the  natoral  •"■ 
generous  indignation  in  reD 
—whilst  the  city  in 
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"  Why  callest  thou  me  murderer,  and  not  rather  the  wrath  of  God  burning  after  the  i 
oppretior,  and  cleansing  the  earth  when  it  is  wet  with  blood  ?*' 


That  series  of  terrific  events  by 
which  our  quiet  city  and  university  in 
the  north- eastern  quarter  of  Germany 
were  convulsed  during  the  year  1816, 
has  in  itself,  and  considered  merely  as 
a  blind  movement  of  human  tiger- 
passion  ranging  unchained  amongst 
men,  something  too  memorable  to  be 
forgotten  or  left  without  its  own  sepa- 
nite  record  ;  but  the  moral  lesson,  im* 
pressed  by  these  events,  is  yet  more 

.  memorable,  and  deserves  the  deep  at- 
tention of  coming  generations  in  their 
struggle  after  human  improvement, 
not  merely  in  its  own  limited  field  of 
interest  directly  awakened,  but  in  all 
analogous  fields  of  interest ;  as  in  fact 
already,  and  more  than  once,  in  con- 
nexion with  these  very  events,  this 
lesson  has  obtained  the  effectual  at- 
tention of  Christian  kings  and  Princes 
assembled  in  Congress.  No  tragedy, 
indeed,  amongst  all  the  sad  ones  by 
which  the  charities  of  the  human  heart 
or  of  the  fire-side,  have  ever  been 
outraged,  can  better  merit  a  separate 
chapter  in  the  private  history  of  Ger- 
man manners  or  social  life  than  this 
unparalleled  case.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  can  put  in  a  better  claim 
to  be  the  historian  than  myself. 

I  was  at  the  time,  and  still  am,  a 
Professor  in  that  city  and  university 
which  had  the  melancholy  distinction 
of  being  its  theatre.  I  knew  familiarly 
all  the  parties  who  were  concerned  in 
it — either  as  sufferers  or  as  agents.  I 
was  present  from  first  to  last,  and 
watched  the  whole  course  of  the  mys- 
terious sterm  which  fell  upon  our  de- 
voted city  in  a  strength  like  that  of  a 
West  Indian  hurricane,  and  which  did 
seriously  threaten  at  one  time  to  de- 
populate our  university,  through  the 
dark  suspicions  which  settled  upon  its 
members,  and  the  natural  reaction  of 
generous  indignation  in  repelling  them 
— whilst  the  city  in  its  moie  station- 
ary and  native  classes  would  very 
soon  have  manifested  their  awful  sense 
of  things,  of  the  hideous  insecurity  for 
life,  and  of  the  unfathomable  dangers 
which  had  undermined  their  hearths 
balow  their  very  feet,  by  sacrificing, 

whenever  circumBtaxiaes  allowed  them, 
their  bouses  and  beautiful  gardens  in 


exchange  for  days  un cursed  1 
and  nights  unpolhited  by  bio* 
thing,  1  can  take  upon  myself 
was  left  undone  of  all  that  hui 
sight  could  suggest,  or  huma 
ity  could  accomplish.  But  ol 
melancholy  result ;  the  mor 
did  these  arrangements  stril< 
as  remedies  for  the  evil,  so  i 
more  effectually  did  they  aid  t 
but  above  all,  the  awe — the 
mystery,  when  ten  cases  of 
termination,  applied  to  separs 
holds,  had  occurred,  in  cvei 
which  these  precautionary 
failed  to  yield  the  slightest  a 
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calamity  broke  down  every  barrier 
of  reserve,  and  all  men  talkinl  freely 
to  all  men  in  the  streets,  as  they  would 
liave  done  during  the  rockings  of  an 
earthquake),  was,  even  amongst  the 
boldest,  like  that  which  sometimes 
takes  possession  of  tho  mind  in  dreams 
— when  one  feels  onettelf  sleeping 
alone,  utterly  divided  from  all  call  or 
hearing  of  friends,  doors  open  that 
should  be  shut,  or  unlocked  that  should 
be  triply  secured,  tho  very  walls  gone, 
barriers  swallowed  up  by  unknown 
abysses,  nothing  around  one  but  frail 
curtains,  and  a  world  of  illimitable 
ni;rht,  whisperings  at  a  distance,  cor- 
respondence going  on  between  dark- 
ness and  darkness,  like  one  deep  call- 
ing to  another,  and  the  dreamers  own 
heart  the  centre  from  which  the  whole 
net-work  of  this  unimaginable  chaos 
radiates,  by  means  of  which  the  blank 
priratiofis  of  silence  and  darkness  be- 
come powers  the  most  positive  and 
awful. 

Agencies  of  fear,  as  of  any  other 
pas»ioa,  and  above  all,  of  passion  felt 
in  communion  with  thousand?,  and  in 
which  the  heart  beats  in   conscious 
sympathy  with  an  entire  city,  through 
all  its  regions  of  high  and  low,  young 
and  old,  strong  and  weak ;  such  agen- 
cies avail  to  raise  and  transfigure  tho 
natures  of  men  ;  mean  minds  become 
elevated ;  dull  men  become  eloquent ; 
and  when  matters  came  to  this  crisis, 
the  public  feeling,  as  made  known  by 
voice,  gesture,  manner,  or  words,  was 
such  that  no  stranger  could  represent  it 
to  his  fancy.  In  that  respect,  therefore, 
I  had  an  advantage,  being  upon  the  spot 
through  tho  whole  course  of  the  atfair, 
forgiving  a  faithful  narrative;  as  I 
had  still  more  eminently,  from  the  sort 
of  central  station  which  I  occupied, 
with  respect  to  all  the  movements 
•f  the  case.     I  may  add,  that   1  had 
another  advantage,  not  possessed,  or 
not  in  the  same  degree,  by  any  other 
iohabitant  of  the  town.  I  was  person- 
ally acquainted  with  every  family  of 
the  kligntest  account,  belonging  to  the 
lendent  population ;  whether  amongst 
the  old  local  gentry,  or  the  new  set- 
tlers whom  the  late  wars  had  driven  to 
ttke  refuge  within  our  walls. 

It  was  in  September,  1815,  that  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Chief  Secretary 

to  the  Prince  of  M ,  a  nobleman 

connected  with  the  diplomacy  of  Rus- 
iia,  from  which  I  quote  an  extract  :— 
*  I  wish^  in  short,  to  rocowmend  to 


yiPur  attentions,  and  in  terms  stronger 
than  I  know  how  to  devise,  a  young 
man  on  whose  behalf  the  Czar  himself 
is  privately  known  to  have  ex]iressed 
the  very  strongest  interest.     He  was 
at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  as  an  aide-de- 
camp to  a  Dutch  goueral  officer,  and  is 
decorated  with  distinctions  won  upon 
that  awful  day.  However,  though  serv- 
ing  in  that  instance  under  English  or- 
ders, and  although  an  Englishman  of 
rank,  he  does  not  belong  to  the  English 
military  service.   He  has  served,  young 
as  he  is,  under  various  banners,  and 
under  ours,  in  particular,  in  tho  ca- 
valry of  our  Imperial  Guard.     He  is 
English  by  birth,  nephew  to  thi'  Earl 
of  E.,  and  heir  presumptive  to  his  im- 
mense estates.     There  is  a  wild  story 
current — that  his  mother  was  a  gipsy 
of  transcendent  beauty,  which   may 
account   for    his   somewhat    Moorbli 
complexion,   though,    after   all,   that 
is  not  of  a  deeper  tinge  than  I  have 
seen  amongst  many  an  Englishman. 
He  is  himself  one  of  the  noblest  look- 
ing of  God  s  creatures.     Both  father 
and  mother,  however,  are  now  dead  ; 
since  then,  ho  has  become  tho  favour- 
ite of  his  uncle,  who  detained  him 
in    England  after  tho  Eni])eror  had 
departed — and,  as  this  uncle  is  now 
in   tho  last  stage   of  infirmity,    Mr 
Wyndham's  succession  to  tho  vast  fa- 
mily estates  is  inevitable,  and  proba- 
bly near  at  hand.     Mean-time,  he  is 
anxious  for  some  assistance  in  his  stu- 
dies.    Intellectually  he  stands  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  men,  as  I  am  sure 
you  will  not  be  slow  to  discover  ;  but 
his  long  military  service,  and  the  un- 
paralleled tumult  of  our   European 
history  since  1805,  have  interfered  (as 
you  may  suppose)  with  the  cultivation 
of  his  mind ;  for  he  entered  the  ca- 
valry service  of  a  German  power  when 
a  mere  boy,  and  shifted  about  from 
service  to  service  as  the  hurricane  of 
war  blew  from  this  point  or  from  that. 
During  the  French  anabasis  to  Mos- 
cow he  entered  our  service,  made  him- 
self a  prodigious  favourite  with  the 
whole  Imperial  family,  and  even  now 
is  only  in  his  twenty-second  year.  As 
to    his    accomplishments,    they   will 
speak  for  themselves;  they  are  infi- 
nite, and  applicable  to  every  situation 
of  life.    Greek  is  wjiat  he  wants  from 
you  ;  never  ask  about  terms.  He  will 
acknowledge  any  trouble  he  ma.^  ^vi^ 
you,  as  he  acknowledges  aW.  Xxo\]XA^« 
en  prince.     And  teu  yeara  \\exwift  'jwx 
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irill  look.back  with  pride  upon  having 
contributed  your  part  to  the  formation 
of  ono  whom  all  here  at  St  Peters- 
burgy  not  soldiers  only,  but  we  diplO' 
mates,  look  upon  as  certain  to  prove 
a  great  mani  and  a  leader  amongst  the 
intellects  of  Christendom.'* 

Two  or  three  other  letters  followed ; 
and  at  length  it  was  arranged  that  Mr 
Maximilian  Wyndham  should  take  up 
his  residence  at  my  monastic  abode  fur 
one  year.  He  was  to  keep  a  table, 
and  an  establishment  of  servants,  at  his 
own  cost ;  was  to  have  an  apartment 
of  some  dozen  or  so  of  rooms ;  the  un- 
restricted use  of  the  library  ;  with 
some  other  public  privileges  willingly 
conceded  by  the  magistracy  of  the 
town  ;  in  return  for  aU  which  he  was 
to  pay  me  a  thousand  guineas:  and 
already  beforehand,  by  way  of  acknow- 
ledgment for  the  public  civilities  of 
the  town,  he  sent,  through  my  hands, a 
contribution  of  three  hundred  guineas 
to  the  various  local  institutions  for 
education  of  the  poor,  or  for  charity. 

The  Russian  Secretary  had  latterly 
corresponded  with  me  from  a  little 
German  town  not  more  than  ninety 
miles  distant :  and,  as  he  had  special 
couriers  at  his  service,  the  negotiation 
advanced  so  rapidly,  that  all  was  closed 
before  the  end  of  September.  And, 
when  once  that  consummation  was  at- 
tained, I,  that  previously  had  breathed 
no  syllable  of  what  was  stirring,  now 
gave  a  loose  to  the  interesting  tidings, 
and  suffered  them  to  spread  through 
the  whole  compass  of  the  town.  It 
will  be  easily  imagined  that  such  a 
story,  already  romantic  enough  in  its 
first  outline,  would  lose  nothiug  in  the 
telling.  An  Englishman  to  begin 
with,  which  name  of  itself,  and  at  all 
times,  is  a  passport  into  German  favour, 
but  much  more  since  the  late  memorable 
wars  that,  but  for  Englishmen,  would 
have  drooped  into  dibconnectcd  etlbrts 
— ^next,  an  Englishman  of  rank  and  of 
the  haute  nobiesse, — ^theu  a  soldier 
covered  with  brilliant  distinctions, 
and  in  the  most  brilliant  arm  uf  the 
service;  young,  moreover,  and  yet 
a  veteran  by  his  experience, — fresli 
fh)m  the  most  awful  battle  of  this 
planet  since  tlie  day  of  Pharsalia,— 
radiant  with  the  favour  of  courts  and 
of  lm|»erial  ladies, — finally  (which 
alone  would  have  given  him  an  interest 
ill  all  ft^male  hearts),  an  Antinous  of 
faultless  bounty,  a  Grecian  statue^  as 
it  were,  into  wiiioh  (fte  bretlli  of  Ufe 
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had  been  breathed  by  some  modem 
Pygmalion, — such  a  pomp  of  gifts  and 
endowments  settling  upon  one  man's 
head,  should  not  have  required  for  its 
effect  the  vulgar  consummation  (and 
yet  to  many  it  was  the  consummation 
and  crest  of  the  whide)  that  he  was 
reputed  to  be  rich  beyond  the  dreams 
of  romance  or  the  necessities  of  a  fairy 
talc.  Unparalleled  was  the  impression 
made  upon  our  stagnant  society ;  every 
tongue  was  busy  in  discussing  the 
marvellous  young  £ngli:*hman  from 
moniiug  to  night ;  every  female  fancy 
was  busy  iu  depicting  the  personal  ap- 
pearance of  this  gay  apparition. 

On  his  arrival  at  my  house,  1  became 
sensible  of  a  truth  which  I  had  ob- 
served some  years  before.  The  com- 
monplace maxim  is— that  it  is  danger- 
ous to  raise  expectations  too  high. 
This,  which  is  thus  generally  expressed, 
and  without  limitation,  is  true  only 
conditionally  ;  it  is  true  then  and  there 
only  where  there  is  but  little  merit  to 
sustain  and  justify  the  expectation. 
But  in  any  case  where  the  merit  is 
transcendent  of  its  kind,  it  is  always 
useful  to  rack  the  expectation  up  to 
the  highest  point ;  in  any  thing  which 
partakes  of  the  infinite,  the  most  un- 
limited expectations  will  find  ample 
room  for  gratification ;  whibt  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ordinary  observers,  possess- 
ing little  sensibility,  unless  where  they 
have  been  warned  to  expect,  will  often 
fail  to  see  what  exists  in  the  most  con< 
spicuous  splendour.  In  this  instance 
it  certainly  did  no  harm  to  the  subject 
of  expectation,  that  I  had  been  warn- 
ed to  look  for  so  much.  The  warning, 
at  any  rate,  put  me  on  the  look-out  for 
whatever  eminence  there  might  bo  of 
grandeur  in  his  personal  appearance ; 
whilst,  on  tho  other  hand,  this  existed 
in  sui'h  excess,  so  far  transcending 
any  thing  I  had  ever  met  with  in  my 
experience,  that  no  expectation  which 
it  is  in  words  to  raise  could  have  been 
disappointed. 

These  thoughts  travelled  with  tho 
rapidity  of  light  through  mv  brain  as 
at  one  glance  my  eye  took  in  Che  &u- 
preiiiacy  of  beauty  and  power  which 
seemed  to  have  alighted  fh>m  the 
clouds  before  me.  Power*  and  the 
contemplation  of  power,  in  any  abso- 
lute incarnation  of  grandeur  or  ex- 
cess, necessarily  have  the  instantane- 
ous efi'ect  of  qnelling  all  perturlMlion. 
My  coniposure  was  restored  in  a  mo- 
vnent.  1  Vrnkni  iteadily  at  him.    We 
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d.  And|  at  the  momcut 
ised  hifl  head  from  that  iu- 

cauffht  the  glance  of  hU 
e  tfuco  as  might  haw  bi'ou 

in  a  face  of  i»uch  uoblo 


ng  the  nature  of  the  itftr 
:bat  of  Bummei  ikiei ;  " 

ore,  meant  by  nature  for 
:e  and  organ  of  serene  and 
tioDs  ;  but  it  surprised,  and 
I  time  filled  me  more  almost 
irnation  than  with  pity,  to 
at  in  those  eyes  a  li^ht  of 
.  settled  more  profound  than 
sible  for  youth,  or  almost 
ate  to  a  human  sorrow  ;  a 
it  might  have  become  a 
phot,  when  laden  with  in- 
►f  wo. 

nths  had  now  passed  away 
LTrival  of  Mr  Wyndham. 
;n  universally  introduced  to 
r  society  of  Uie  place  ;  and, 
bardly  say,  universally  re- 
b  favour  and  distiuction. 
his  wealth  and  importance, 
r  honours,  and  the  dignity 
racter  as  expressed  in  his 
jjd   deportment,  were  too 

allow  of  his  being  treated 
lan  the  highest  attention  in 
'  whatever.  But  the  effect 
rious  advantages,  euforced 
mended  as  they  were  by  a 
eauty  so  rare,  was  some- 
>otent  for  the  comfort  and 
iion    of    ordinary   people; 

exceeded  in  a  painful  de- 
indard  of  pretensions  mider 
b  people  could  feel  them- 
leir  ease.  He  was  not  na- 
a  reserved  turn  ;  far  from 
Uspoaition  had  been  open, 
i  confiding  originally ;  and 
,  adventuroua  Ufe,  of  which 
Iv  more  than  one-half  had 
$a  in  camps,  had  communi- 
is  manners  a  more  than  mi- 
ikness.  But  the  profound 
y  which  possesfied  him,  from 
cause  it  arose,  necessarily 
)  native  freedom  of  bis  de- 
unless  when  it  was  revived 
h  of  ixiendship  or  of  love. 

was  awkward  and  embar- 
»  all  parties.     Every  voice 

faltered  when  he  entered  a 
;ad  silence  ensued-^  not  an 
i§  directed  upon  him,  or  else, 
3idUy«  settled  upon  the  fl<M>r ; 


and  young  ladies  seriously  lost  the 
power,  for  a  time,  of  doing  more  than 
murmuring  a  few  confitsed,  half-inar- 
ticulate syllables,  or  half-inartiitulate 
sounds.  The  solemnity,  in  fact,  of 
a  first  presentation,  and  the  utter  im- 
pos^ibility  of  soon  recovering  a  free 
unembarrassed  movement  of  couver- 
satioii,  made  such  scenes  really  dis- 
tressing to  all  who  participated  in 
them,  either  as  actors  or  spectators, 
(xcrtaiuly  this  result  was  nut  a  pure 
effect  of  manl^-  beauty,  however  heroic, 
and  in  whatever  excess ;  it  arose  in  part 
from  the  manv  and  extraordinary  en- 
dowments which  had  centered  in  his 
person,  not  less  from  fortune  than  from 
nature ;  in  part  also,  as  I  have  said, 
from  the  profound  sadness  and  freez- 
ing gravity  of  Mr  Wyudham's  man- 
ner ;  but  still  more  from  the  perplex- 
ing mystery  which  surrounded  that 
sadness. 

Were  there,  then,  no  exceptions  to 
this  condition  of  awe-struck  admira- 
tion? Yes:  One  at  least  tJiere  was 
in  whose  bosom  the  spell  of  all-con- 
quering passion  soon  thawed  every 
trace  of  icy  reserve.  Whilst  the  rest 
of  the  world  retained  a  dim  sentiment 
of  awe  towards  Mr  Wyndham,  Mar- 
garet Liebenheim  only  ueard  of  such 
a  feeling  to  wonder  that  it  could  exist 
towards  hirn.  Never  was  there  so 
victorious  a  conquest  interchanged  be- 
tween two  youthful  hearta— never  be- 
fore such  a  rapture  of  instantaneous 
sympathy.  I  did  not  witness  the 
first  meeting  of  tliis  mysterious  Maxi- 
milian and  this  magnificent  Mai^a- 
ret,  and  do  not  know  whether  Mar- 
garet manifested  that  trepidation  and 
embarrassment  which  distressed  so 
many  of  her  youthful  co-rivals ;  but 
if  she  did,  it  must  have  fled  before  the 
first  glance  of  the  young  man's  eye, 
which  would  interpret,  past  all  mis- 
understanding, the  iiomage  of  his  soul 
and  the  surrender  of  his  heart.  Their 
third  meeting  1  did  see ;  and  there  all 
shadow  of  embarrassment  bad  vanish- 
ed, except,  indeed,  of  that  delicate 
embarrassment  which  clings  to  impas- 
sioned admiration.  On  the  part  of 
Margaret,  it  seemed  as  if  a  new  world 
had  dawned  upon  her  that  she  had  not 
so  much  as  suspected  amoagaC  the  ca- 
pacities of  human  experience.  Like 
some  bird  she  seemed,  with  powers 
unexercised  for  soariug  and  flying, 
not  understood  evea  as  yet*  and  that 
never  until  uow  bad  D^iud  an  ekmcnt 
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of  air  capable  of  sustaining  her  wing8>  only  in  this  world  ho  cared  for  favour, 

or  tempting  her  to  put  forth  her  buoy-  Margaret  Liobenhcim,  she  it  was  whom 

ant  instincts.     He,  on  the  other  hand,  he  loved,  and  had  loved  for  years  with 

now  first  found  the  realization  of  his  the  whole  artlour  of  his  ardent  soul ; 

dreams,   and   for  a   mere  possibility  she  it  was  fur  whom,  or  at  whose  com- 

which  he  had  long  too  deeply  contem-  mand,  he  would  willingly  have  died, 

plated,  fearing,  however,  that  in  his  Karly  ho  had  felt  that  in  her  hands 

own  case  it  might  prove  a  chimera,  or  lay  his  destiny  ;  that  she  it  was  wbo 

that  he  might  never  meet  a  woman  must  be  his  good  or  his  evil  genius, 
answering  the  demands  of  his  heart.         At  first,  and  perhaps  to  the  last,  I 

he  now  found  a  corresponding  reality  pitied  him  exceedingly.     But  my  pity 

that  left  nothing  to  seek.  soon  ceased  to  be  mingled  with  n»- 

IltTc,  then,  and  thus  far,  nothing  spect.      Before    the    arrival    of   Mr 

but  happiness  had  resulted  from  the  Wyndham  he  had  shown  himself  ^i*- 

now  arrangement.     But,  if  this  had  nerous,   indeed  magnanimous.      But 

been  little  anticipated  by  many,  far  never  was  there  so  painful  an  o>er- 

lesa  had  1,  for  my  part,  anticipated  throw  of  a  noble  nature  as  manifested 

the   unhappy   revolution   which   was  itself  in  him.     I  believe  that  he  Iia«l 

wruught  in  the  whole  nature  of  Ferdi-  not  himself  suspected  the  strength  of 

nand  von   Harrelstcin.      He  was  the  his  passion  ;  and  the  sole  resource  for   , 

sun  of  a  German  baron ;  a  man  of  good  him,  as  I  said  often,  was — to  quit  tbe 

family,  but  of  small  estate,  who  had  city  ;  to  engage  in  active  pur>iiits  of 

been  pretty  nearly  a  soldier  of  fur-  enterprise,  of  ambition,  or  of  science, 

tune  in  the  Prussian  servi(re,  and  had.  But  he  he.ird  nic  as  a  somnambulist 

late  in  life,  won  sufficient  favour  with  might  have  heard  me — dreaming  with 

the  king  and  other  military  ouperiors,  his  eyes  open.     Sometirnvs  he  hailtili 

to  have  an  early  pruspect  uf  ubtaining  of  reverie,  starting,  fearful,  agitated; 

a  commission,  under  llattering  auspi-  sumetimes  he  broke  out  into  maniacal 

ces,  for  this  only  son — a  son  endeared  movements  of  wrath,  invoking  some 

to  him  as  the  companion  of  unpros-  absent  person,   ])raying,  beseecliingi 

perous  years,  and  as  a  dutifully  afiec*  menacing  some   air-wove   phantom :    : 

tiouate    child.       Ferdinand    had   yet  sometimes  he  slunk  into  solitary  cor-    ] 

uiuuher  ludd  upon  his  father's  afttKJ-  ners — mutterinp:  to  himself,  and  with    : 

tlons:   his  features  preserve*!   to  the  gestures  s«irn»wfully  significant,  or  with 

Barun\s    unclouded    remembrance  a  tones  and  fragments  of  expo:«tulii(ioo    , 

miKst  faithful  and  living  memorial  of  that  moved  the  most  callous  to  com- 

tiiat  an^celic  wifu  who  had  died  in  giv*  paSMon.     Still  he  turned  a  deaf  eirto 

ing  birth  to  this  third  child — the  only  the  only  practical  counsel  that  had  a 

one  who  ha<i  long  survived  her.    An-  chance  for  reaching  his  ears.     Likf  * 

xious  that  his  son  sliuuld  go  through  a  bird  under  the  fascination  of  a  rattl^ 

re^rular   eour.-»e   of  m.ith(>mutical    in-  snake,  he  would  not  summon  up  the    , 

struetion,    now     bce(»niin^    annually  eneriifics  of  his   nature  to  make  att 

more   important  in  all   the   artillery  effort    at    flying    away.      "  Begone, 

services  throughout  Europi*,  and  that  whilst  it  is  time!"  said  others,  as  well 

he  should  receive  a  tincture  of  (jther  as  myself;  fur  more  than  1  saw  enough 

libiTal  studies  which  he  had  painfully  to    fear    some    fearful     eatastropU* 

nii<>ed  in  his  own  military  career,  the  "  Lead  us  not  into  temptation!'*  «*^ 

Baron  chose  to  keep  his  son  for  the  his  confessor  to  him  in  my  hearing  (f;'''* 

last  seven  years  at  our  college,  until  he  though  Prussians,  the  Von  Harrelstein* 

wasnuwenteriug  upon  his twentythinl  were  Uoman  Catholics),  ««leadu«not 

year.     For  the  fuur  last  he  had  lived  into  temptation!  —  that  is  onr  daiW 

witli  me  as  the  sole  ))upil  whom  i  had,  prayer  to  (jtid.     Then,  my  son,  being 

or  meant  to  have,  had  nut  the  brilliant  le<l  into  temptation,  do  not  you  ^f* 

I)roposal»    of    the     young      Kust»ian  sist  in  courting,  nay,  almost  tempting 

^fuardsman  persuaded  me  to  break  my  tem]>tation  !     Try  the  effects  of  ab- 

resolution.      Ferdinand  Von    Harrel-  sence,  though  but  for  a  month.**    The 

>tein   had   good  talents,  not  ilazzling  go(»d  father  even  made  an  overture 

but  respectiible  ;   and  so  amiable  were  towards   imposing    a    penance  upon 

his  temper  and  manners,  that  1  had  in-  him,  that  would  have  involved  an  ab- 

tniduced  him  every  where;  and  every  sence  of  some  duration.     But  be  wai 

where  he  was  a  favourite;  every  where,  obliged  to  desist;    for  he  aaw  that, 

indeed,  except  exactly  there    where  without  etlecting  any  goodj  he  would 
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merely  add  spiritual  disobedience  to  privileged  g^uest,  and  the  hospitality 
the  other  offences  of  the  young  man.  of  the  community  would  have  been 
Ferdinand  himself  drew  his  attention  equally  affronted  by  failing  to  offer  or 
to  this ;    for   he  said, — '<  Kcvercud  by  failing  to  accept  the  invitation, 
father !  do  not  you,  with  the  purpose        Hence  it  had  happened  tlie  Russian 
of  renooviug  me  from  temptation,  be  guardsman  had  been  introduced  into 
yourself  the  instrument  for  tempting  many  a  family  which  otherwise  could 
me  into  a  rebellion  against  the  C*hurch.  not  have  hoped  for  such  a  distinction. 
Do  not  you  weave  snares  about  my  Upou  the  evening  at  which  1  am  now 
steps;  snares  there  are  already,  and  arrived,   the  2!2d  of  January,    1810, 
bat  too  many.**     The  old  man  sighed,  the  whole  city,  in  its  wealthier  classes, 
and  desisted.  was  assembled  beneath  the  roof  of  a 
Then  came — But  enough!    From  tradesman  who  had  the  heart  of  a  prince. 
pity,  from   sympathy,  from  counsel.  In  every  point  our  entertainment  was 
and  from  consolation,  and  from  scorn —  superb  ;    and    I   remarked    that  the 
from  each  of  these  alike  the  poor  strick-  music  was  the  finest  I  had  heard  for 
en  deer  "  recoiled  into  the  wilderness ;"  years.  Our  host  was  in  joyous  spirits  ; 
he  Hed  for  days  together  into  solitary  proud  to  survey  the  splendid  company 
parts  of  the  forest;   Hcd,  as   1   still  he  had  gathered  under  his  roof;  happy 
hoped  and  prayed,  in  good  earnest  and  to  witness  their  happiness  ;  elated  in 
for  a  long  farewell;  but,  alas!  no:  their  elation.     Joyous  was  the  dance 
Btill  he  returned  to  the  haunts  of  his  — joyous  were  all  faces  that  I  saw — 
ruined  happiness  and  his  buried  hopes,  up  to  midnight,  very  soon  after  which 
at  each  return  lookuig  more  like  the  time  supper  was  announced ;  and  that 
wreck  of  his  former  self;  and  once  I  also,  I  think,  was  the  most  joyous  of 
heard  a  penetrating  monk   observe,  all   the    banquets    I  ever  witnessed, 
whose  convent  stood  near  to  the  city  The    accomplished    guardsman   out- 
gates — "  There  goes  one  ready  equally  shone  himself  in  brilliancy  ;  even  his 
for  doing  or  suffering,  and  of  whom  we  melancholy   relaxed.      In  fact,  how 
aball  soon  hear  that  he  is  involved  in  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  near  to  him 
some  great  catastrophe — it  may  be,  of  sate  Margaret  Liebeuheim — hanging 
deep  calamity — it  may  be,  of  memor-  upon  his  words — more  lustrous  and 
able  guilt.**  bewitching  than  ever  I  had  beheld  her. 
So  stood  matters  amongst  us  ;  Jan-  There  she  had  been  placed  by  the  host ; 
nary  was  drawing  to  its  close  ;   the  and  every  body  knew  why.     That  is 
weather  was  growing  more  and  more  one  of  the  luxuries  attached  to  love  ; 
winterly;     high    winds,    piercingly  all  men  cede  their  places  with  pleasure; 
cold,  were  raving  through  our  narrow  women  make  way  ;  even  she  herself 
streets ;  and  still  the  spirit  of  social  knew,  though  not  obliged  to  know, 
festivity  bade  defiance  to  the  storms  why  she  was  seated  in  that  neighbour- 
which  sang  through  our  ancient  fo-  hood ;  and  took  her  place — if  vrith  a 
rests.       From  the   accident    of   our  rosy  sufl'usion  upon  her  cheeks — yet 
magistracy  being  selected  from   the  with  fulness  of  happiness  at  her  heart, 
tradesmen  of  the  city,  the  hospitalities         The  guardsman  pressed  forward  to 
of  the  place  were  far  more  extensive  claim  Miss  Liebenheim*s  hand  for  tho 
than  would  otherwise  have  happened ;  next  dance  ;  a  movement  which   she 
for  every  member  of  the  Corporation  was  quick  to  favour,  by    retreating 
gave  two  annual  entertainments  in  his  behind    one  or  two  parties  from  a 
ofiicial  character.  And  such  was  the  ri-  person  who  seemed  coming  towards 
vaJship  which  prevailed,  that  often  one  ner.      The    music    again    began    to 
quarter  of  the  year's  income  was  spent  pour    its  voluptuous    tides    through 
upon  these  galas.     Nor  was  any  ridi-  the  bounding  pulses  of  the  youthful 
cule  thus  incurred ;    for  the  costliness    company.     Again  the  fiying  feet  of 
of  the  entertainment  was  understood  the  dancers  began  to  respond  to  the 
to  be  an  expression  of  official  pride,    measures ;  again  the  mounting  spirit 
done  in  honour  of  the  city,  not  as  an    of  delight  began  to  fill  the  sails  of  the 
effort  of  personal  display .  It  followed,     hurrying  night  with   steady  inspira- 
from  the  spirit  in  which  these  half-    tion.    All  went  happily.    Already  had 
yearly  dances  originated,  that,  being    one  dance  finished ;  some  were  pacing 
given  on  the  part  of  the  city,  every    up  and  down,  leamug  oti  V^Q  vtba  q1 
stranger  of  rank  was  marked  out  as  a  their  partners ;  some  '^ei^  ler^wsk^ 
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—Oh  helm  ;  and  sho  would  havo  fallen  to 
the  ground  but  for  MaximiliaUf  who 
sprang  forward  and  caught  her  iu  his 
arois.  Sho  was  long  of  returning  to 
herself ;  aud  durhig  the  agony  of  his 
su>nen:iie  he  stooped  and  kissLul  her 
pallid  lip^.  That  sight  was  mure  than 
could  he  borne  by  one  who  stuod  a 
little  behind  the  group.  He  ru»hed 
forward,  with  eyes  glaring  like  a  tiger  s, 
and  levelled  a  blow  at  Maximilian.  It 
was  poor  maniacal  Von  llarreUteiui 
who  had  been  absent  in  the  forL^:»t  for 
a  week.  Mauy  people  stepped  forward 
and  checked  his  arm,  uplifled  for  a  re- 
petition of  this  outrage.  One  or  two 
had  some  iutlucnee  with  him,  and  led 
hiui  away  from  the  i»pot ;  whilst,  aa  to 
Miximiliaiiy  so  absorbed  was  he  that 
he  had  not  so  much  as  perceived  the 
atlroiit  olFcred  to  himself.  Margaret, 
on  reviving,  was  confounded  at  tind- 
ing  herself  t^o  situated  amidbt  a  great 
cruwd  ;  and  yet  the  prudes  comploioed 
that  there  was  a  look  of  love  exchanged 
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from  their  exertions  ;    when 
Heavens !  what  a  shriek !  what  a  ga- 
thering tumult ! 

Every  cyo  was  bent  towards  the 
doors — every  eye  strained  forwanU 
to  discover  what  was  passiug.  But 
there,  every  moment,  less  and  less 
could  be  seen,  fur  the  gatiiering  crowd 
more  and  mure  intercepted  the  view  ; 
so  much  the  more  was  the  ear  at  lei- 
sure for  the  shrieks  redoubled  upon 
shrieks.  Miss  Liebenheim  had  moved 
downwards  to  the  crowd.  Trom  her 
superior  height  she  overlooked  all  tlio 
ladies  at  the  point  where  she  stood. 
In  the  centre  stood  a  rustic  girl,  whose 
features  had  been  familiar  to  her  for 
some  months.  She  had  recently  come 
into  the  city,  and  had  lived  with  her 
uncle,  a  tradesman,  nut  ten  doors  from 
Margaret's  own  roidence,  partly  on  the 
terms  of  a  kinswoman,  partly  as  a  ser- 
vant on  trial.  At  this  moment  sho  was 
cxhaiuited  with  excitement  and  the 
nature  of  the  shock  she  had  sustained. 

Mere  panic  seemed  to  have  mastered  between  herself  aud  Maxiniiliau  tbat 
her  ;  and  she  was  leaning,  uncon-  ought  not  to  have  eatcaped  her  in  such 
scions  and  weeping,  upon  the  shoulder  a  situation.  If  they  meant,  by  such  a 
of  some  gentleman  who 'was  endea-  situation,  one  so  public,  it  must  be  also 
vouring  to  soothe  her.  A  silence  of  recollected  that  it  was  a  situation  of 
horror  seemed  to  possess  the  company,  exces^ive  agitation ;  but  if  they  alluded 
most  of  whom  were  still  unacquainted 
with  the  cause  of  the  alarming  inter- 
ruption. A  few,  however,  who  had 
heard  her  first  agitated  words,  iinding 
that  they  waiti'd  in  vain  for  a  fuller 
explanation,  now  rusihcd  tumultuou^ly 
out  of  the  bail- room  to  satisfy  them- 
selves on  the  spot.  The  distance 
was  not  great  ;  and  within  live  mi- 
nutes several  persons  returned  hasti- 


to  the  horrors  of  the  moment,  no  situa- 
tion more  naturally  opens  tlie  heart  to 
atlection  and  conliding  love  than  the 
recoil  from  scenes  of  exquisite  terror. 
An  examination  went  on  that  night 
before  the  magistrates,  but  all  wjis 
dark  ;  although  suspicion  attached  to 
a  negro,  named  Aaron,  who  had  occa- 
sionally been  employed  in  menial  ser- 
vices by  the  family,  aud  bad  been  in 


ly,  and  cried   out  to   the  crowd   of  the  house  immediately  before  the  mur- 

ladies   that  all  was  true   which  the  der.    The  circumstances  were  such  as 

young  girl   had   said.     ''  What   was  to  leave  every  man  in  utter  peiplexlty 

A — t.1*     xhat  her  uncle    Mr   Weis-  as  to  the  presumption  for  aud  a^aiust 


true 


i»  .«' 


haupts  family  had  been  murdered;  him.  His  mode  of  defending  himself, 
that  not  one  member  of  the  family  had  and  hii*  general  deportment,  were  mark- 
been  s}iared — vi;e.  : — Mr  Weisiiaupt  ed  by  the  coolest,  nay, the  mo«t  sueer- 

!■  Il*  11*  *  i^  *a1  1*^1  *  *1*  iS*  WW^  1  g^  a.        a\.    *  1 


himself  aud  his  wife,  neither  of  them 
much  above  sixty,  but  both  in  (inn  be- 
yond their  years ;  two  maiden  si^turs 
of  Mr  Wei^haupt,  from  forty  to  forty- 
six  years  of  age  ;  and  an  elderly  female 
domestic. 


ing  indiHereuee.  The  first  thing  he 
did,  on  1km ng  acquainted  with  tlie  suj^ 
])icions  against  himneif,  was,  to  laugh 
ferociously,  aud,  to  all  appearanei*. 
must  cordially  and  unaffectedly.  He 
demanded  wlietlier  a  poor  man,  like 


An   incident   happened  during  the  him»elf,  would  have  lef\  so  much  wealth 

recital  of  the^e  horrors,  and  oi'  the  de-  as  lay  scattered  abroad  iu  that  house. 

tails  which  followed,   that   furnished  gold  re p(*aters,masby  plate,  gold  situ tf- 

Qiatter  for  conversation  even  in  these  boxes,  uutoiu.'lied  ?     That  ai^ument, 

hours  when  so  thrilling   intere»t  had  certainly,  weiglied  much  iu  his  favour, 

fl      »n  of  all  minds.     Many  ladies  And  yet  again  it  was  turned  agaill^t 

amongst  them  Mias  Liebeu-  him — for  a  magistrate  asked  him  huw 
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he  happened  to  know  already  that 
Dothing  had  been  touched  ?  True  it 
wasy  and  a  fact  which  had  ]iuzzlf>tl,  uo 
Icift  than  it  had  awed  the  mu^i^t rates', 
that  upon  their  examination  of  the  pre- 
mi^is  many  rich  articles  of  hijonivrir, 
jewellery^  and  per>onul  unianieuts  hud 
been  found  lying  underauged,  and  ip- 
parently  in  their  usual  situations  ;  ar- 
ticles bo  portable  that  ui  the  very 
hastiest  flight  some  might  liave  heon 
carried  off.  In  paiticular  there  was 
I  crucifix  of  gold,  enriched  with  jewels 
80  large  and  rare«  that  of  itself  it 
would  TiaTe  constituted  a  prize  of  great 
magnitude.  Yet  this  was  left  nn- 
touched^  though  suspended  in  a  little 
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magistrates ;  that,  from  his  previous 
ac({uaintanee  with  the  roonus  and  their 
ordinary  condition,  a  glance  of  the  e\  i* 
h.id  heen  siitlicient  for  him  to  ascer- 
tain the  undisturbed  conilitlun  of  all 
the  valuahli-  pro])erty  nio<t  ohvious  lo 
the  grasp  of  a  rohher  :  that,  in  fact,  he 
had  seen  enoii;;!!  for  his  argument  be- 
fore he  and  the  rest  of  the  mub  had 
been  ejected  by  the  uiagi>t rates  ;  but 
finally ,  that,  independently  of  all  thi>, 
he  had  heard  both  the  oilieers,  as  they 
conducted  him,  and  all  the  tiunuUuous 
gatherings  of  people  in  the  street,  ar- 
guing for  the  uiysteriuusne>.s  of  thu 
bloody  transaction  npon  that  very  cir- 
cumstance of  so  nuu-li  gold,  silver,  aud 


orator}'  that  had  been  magnificently    jewels  being  left  behind  untouched. 


adorned  by  the  elder  of  the  maiden 
sisters :  there  was  an  altar,  in  itself  a 
splendid  object,  furnished  with  every 
article  of  the  most  costly  material  and 
workmanship,  for  the  private  celebra- 
tion of  mass.  This  crucifix,  as  well 
as  every  thing  else  in  the  little  closet, 
must  have  been  seen  by  one,  at  least,  of 
the  murderous  party  ;  for  hither  had 
one  of  the  ladies  fied ;  hither  had  one 
of  the  murderers  pursued ;  she  hud 
clasped  the  golden  pillars  which  sup- 
ported the  altar  ;  had  turned  perhaps 
her  dying  looks  upon  the  crucifix ; 
fur  there,  with  one  arm  still  wreathed 
about  the  altar  foot,  though  in  her 
agony  slrc  had  turned  rouud  upon  her 
face,  did  the  elder  sister  lie  when  the 
magistrates  first  broke  open  the  street- 
door.  And  upon  the  beautifid  par- 
quety  or  inlaid  floor  which  ran  round 
the  room,  were  still  impressed  the 
footsteps  of  the  murderer.  These,  it 
was  hoped,  might  furnish  a  clue  to  the 
discovery  of  one  at  least  among  the 
murderous  baud.  They  were  rather 
difficult  to  trace  accurately ;  those  parts 
of  the  traces  which  lay  upon  the  black 
tetsdlut  being  less  distinct  in  the  out- 
line than  the  others  ui>ou  the  white  or 
coloiued.  Most  unquestionably,  so 
far  as  thb  went,  it  furnished  a  nega- 
tive circumstance  in  favour  of  the  ne- 
gro, for  the  footsteps  were  very  dif- 
ferent in  outline  from  hiF,  and  smaller, 
for  Aaron  was  a  man  of  colossal  build. 
And  as  to  his  knowledge  of  the  state 
in  which  the  premises  had  been  found, 
and  his  having  so  familiarly  relied  up- 
on  the  fact  of  no  robbery  having  taken 
place  as  an  argument  on  his  own  be- 
half-^he  contended  that  he  liad  him- 
self been  amongst  the  crowd  that 
pushed  into  the  house  along  with  the 


In  six  weeks  or  less  from  the  date 
of  this  territic  event,  thu  negro  was 
set  at  liberty  by  a  majority  of  voices 
amongst  the  magistrates,  in  that 
short  interval  other  events  had  oc- 
curred, no  less  territic  and  niyAteri- 
ous.  In  this  first  murder,  though  the 
motive  was  dark  and  unintelli;j;ible, 
yet  the  agency  was  not  so  ;  ordinary 
assiissins  apparently,  and  with  ordi- 
nary means,  had  assailed  a  hel])lesif  and 
an  unprepared  family  ;  had  separated 
them  ;  attacked  them  singly  in  flight 
(for  in  thi^  first  c.ise  all  but  one  of  the 
murdered  persons  a])peared  to  have 
bci'u  making  for  the  street-door;  ;  ami 
iu  all  this  there  was  no  subject  i'oi* 
wonder,  except  the  original  one  as  to 
the  motive,  liut  now  came  a  oerles 
of  o-<ises  de^tiuiKl  to  fling  this  earlie^t 
murder  into  the  shatle.  Nobody  could 
now  be  unprepared  ;  aud  yet  the  tra- 
gedies, henceforwards,  which  passed 
before  us,  one  by  one,  iu  sad,  leisurely, 
or  in  terrific  groups,  seemed  to  ar- 
gue a  lethargy  like  that  of  apoplexy 
iu  the  victims,  one  and  all.  The  very 
midnight  of  mysterious  awe  fell  upon 
all  minds. 

Three  weeks  had  passed  since  the 
murder  at  Mr  Weishaupt's  —  three 
weeks  the  most  agitated  that  had  been 
known  in  this  seipu^slercd  city.  We 
felt  ourselves  solitary,  and  thrown 
upon  our  own  resources  ;  all  combinn- 
tion  with  other  towns  behig  unavailing 
from  their  great  distance.  Our  situa- 
tion was  no  ordinary  one.  Had  there 
been  some  mysterious  robbers  amongst 
us,  the  chanoes  of  a  visit,  divided 
amongst  so  many,  would  have  been  too 
small  to  distress  the  most  timid  ;  whiiht 
to  young  and  high-spirited  people,  with 
courage  to  sjuro  for  oidiuary  trials, 
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such  a  state  of  expectation  would  haye 
sent  pulses  of  pleasurable  anxiety 
among'st  the  nerves.  But  murderers! 
exterminating  murderers! — clothed  in 
mystery  and  utter  darkness — these 
wore  objects  too  terrific  fur  any  family 
to  contemplate  with  fortitude.  Had 
these  very  murderers  added  to  their 
functions  thoso  of  robbery,  they  would 
have  become  less  terrific  ;  nine  out  of 
every  ten  would  have  found  them- 
selves discharged,  as  it  were,  from 
the  roll  uf  thoso  who  were  liable  to  a 
visit  ;  while  such  as  knew  themselves 
liable  would  have  had  warning  of 
their  danger  in  the  fact  of  being  rich ; 
and  would,  from  the  very  riches 
which  constituted  that  danger,  have 
derive<l  the  means  of  repelling  it.  But, 
as  things  were,  no  man  could  guess 
what  it  was  that  must  make  him  ob- 
noxious to  themunierers.  Imagination 
exhausted  itself  in  vain  guesses  at  the 
causes  which  could  by  possibility  have 
made  the  pour  Weishaupts  objects  of 
Buch  hatred  to  any  man.  True,  they 
were  bigoted  in  a  degree  which  indi- 
cated feebleness  of  intellect ;  but  thtit 
wounded  ilo  man  in  particular,  whilst 
to  many  it  recommended  them.  True, 
their  charity  was  narrow  and  exclusive, 
but  tu  thuse  of  their  own  religious 
body  it  expanded  munificently  ;  and, 
being  rich  beyond  their  wants,  or  any 
means  of  empluying  wealth  which 
their  gloomy  asceticism  allowed,  they 
had  the  power  of  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  amongst  the  indigent  Papists  of 
the  suburbs.  As  to  the  old  gentleman 
and  his  wife,  their  infirmities  confined 
them  to  the  house.  Nobody  remem- 
bered to  have  seen  them  abroad  for 
years.  How,  therefore,  or  when, 
could  they  have  made  an  enemy  ? 
And,  with  respect  to  the  maiden  sisters 
of  Mr  Weishaupt,  they  were  simply 
weak-minded  persons,  now  and  then 
too  censorious,  but  not  placed  in  a 
situation  to  incur  serious  anger  from 
any  quarter,  and  too  little  heard  of 
in  society  to  occupy  much  of  any 
body*s  attention. 

Conceive,  then,  that  three  weeks 
have  passed  away,  that  the  poor  Weis- 
haupts have  been  laid  in  that  narrow 
sanctuary  which  no  murderer's  yoice 
will  ever  violate.     Quiet  has  not  re- 
turned to  us,  but  the  first  flutterings  of 
panic  have  subsided.     People  are  be- 
giumog  to  respire  freely  again ;  and 
sucA  HDotber  spate  of  time  would  have 
cieatriaed  our  irouodi— wheo^  hark  I  a 


church-bell  rings  out  a  loud  alarm ; — 
the  night  is  starUght  and  frosty — the 
iron  notes  are  heard  clear,  solemn, 
but  agitated.  What  could  this  mean  ? 
I  hurried  to  a  room  over  the  porter's 
lodge,  and,  opening  the  window,  I 
cried  out  to  a  man  passing  hastily  be- 
low— *'  What,  in  God's  name,  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?"  It  was  a  watchman 
belonging  to  our  district.  I  knew  his 
voice,  he  knew  mine,  and  he  replied  in 
great  agitation, — 

*'  It  is  another  murder,  sir,  at  the 
old  town  councillor's,  Albernass ;  and 
this  time  they  have  made  a  clear  house 
of  it." 

«  God  preserve  us !  Has  a  curse 
been  pronounced  upon  this  city  ? 
What  can  be  done?  What  are  the 
magistrates  going  to  do  ?*' 

"  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  have  orders 
to  run  to  the  Black  Friars,  where  an- 
other meeting  is  gatliering.  Shall  I 
say  you  will  attend,  sir?" 

•*  Yes — no — stop  a  little.  No  mat- 
ter, you  may  go  on  ;  I'll  follow  imme- 
diately." 

I  went  instantly  to  Maximilian's 
room.  He  was  lying  asleep  on  a  sofa, 
at  which  I  was  not  surprised,  for  there 
had  been  a  severe  stag-chase  in  the 
morning.  Even  at  this  moment,  I 
found  myself  arretted  by  two  objects, 
and  I  paused  to  survey  them.  One 
was  Maximilian  himself.  A  person 
so  mysterious  took  precedency  of  other 
interests  even  at  a  time  like  this  ;  and 
especially  by  his  features,  which,  com- 
posed in  profound  sleep,  as  some- 
times happens,  assumed  a  new  ex- 
pression— which  arrested  me  chiefly 
by  awaking  some  confused  remem- 
brance of  the  same  features  seen  under 
other  circumstances  and  in  times  long 
past ;  but  where  ?  This  was  what  1 
could  not  recollect,  though  once 
before  a  thought  of  the  same  sort 
had  crossed  my  mind.  The  other  ob- 
ject of  my  interest  was  a  miniature, 
which  Maximilian  was  holding  in  hb 
hand.  He  had  gone  to  sleep  appa- 
rently looking  at  this  picture ;  ana  the 
hand  which  held  it  had  slipped  down 
upon  the  sofa,  so  that  it  was  in  danger 
of  falling.  I  released  the  miniature 
from  his  hand,  and  surveyed  it  at- 
tentively ;  it  represented  a  lady  of 
sunny  Oriental  complexion,  and  fea- 
tures the  most  noble  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  conceive.  One  might  have 
imagined  such  a  lady,  with  her  raven 
loc)u  axiOi  \m^n«3L  ^^os^  to  be  the 
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faTOfniite  sultana  of  some  Amurath 
or  Mahomet.  What  was  she  to  Maxi- 
mflian,  or  what  had  she  been  ?  For, 
by  the  tear  which  1  had  once  seen  him 
drop  npon  this  miniature  when  he  be- 
lieved himself  unobserved,  I  codjec- 
tnred  that  her  dark  tresses  were  already 
laid  low,  and  her  name  among  the  list 
of  Tanbhed  things.  Probably  she 
was  his  mother,  for  the  dress  was 
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manly,  because  she  affronts  danger 
boldly.  But  I. have  remarked,  with  re- 
spect to  femiUe  courage,  that  it  re- 
quires, more  than  that  of  men,  to  be 
sustained  by  hope  ;  and  that  it  droops 
more  certainly  in  the  presence  of  a 
mysterious  danger.  The  fjincy  of 
women  is  more  active,  if  not  stronger, 
and  it  influences  more  directly  the 
physical  nature.    In  this  case  few  were 


rich  with  pearls,  and  evidently  that  of    the  women  who  made  even  a  show  of 


a  person  in  the  highest  rank  of  court 
beauties.  I  sighed  as  I  thought  of  the 
stem  melancholy  of  her  son,  if  Maxi- 
milian were  he,  as  connected,  probably, 
with  the  fate  and  fortunes  of  this  ma- 
jestic beauty  ;  somewhat  haughty,  per- 
haps, in  the  expression  of  her  tine 
features,  but  still  noble — generous — 
confiding.  Laying  the  picture  on  the 
table,  I  awoke  ^Iaximilian  and  told 
him  of  the  dreadful  news.  He  lis- 
tened attentively,  made  no  remark, 
but  proposed  that  we  should  go 
together  to  the  meeting  of  our  quarter 
at  the  Black  Friars.  He  coloured 
npon  observing  the  miniature  on  the 
table,  and,  therefore,  I  frankly  told 
him   in  what   situation  I   had  found 


defying  the  danger.  On  the  contrary, 
with  them  fear  took  the  form  uf  sad- 
ness ;  while  with  many  of  the  men  it 
took  that  of  wrath. 

And  how  did  the  Russian  guards- 
man conduct  himself  anndi^t  this 
panic  ?  Many  were  surprised  at  his 
behaviour,  some  complained  of  it ; 
I  did  neither.  He  took  a  reason- 
able interest  in  each,  separate  case, 
listened  to  the  details  with  attention, 
and,  in  the  examination  of  persons  able 
to  furnish  evidence,  never  failed  to 
suggest  judicious  questions.  But  still  ho 
manifested  a  coolness  almost  amount- 
ing to  carelessness,  which  to  many  ap- 
peared revolting.  But  these  peoi)lo  I 
desired  to  notice    that  all  the  other 


it,  and  that  I  had  taken  the  liberty  of    military  students,  who  had  been  long 


admiring  it  for  a  few  moments.  He 
pressed  it  tenderly  to  his  lips,  sighed 
heavily,  and  we  walked  away  to- 
gether. 

1  pass  over  the  frenzied  state  of 
feeling  in  which  we  found  the  meet- 
ing. Fear,  or  rather  horror,  did  not 
promote  harmony  ;  many  quarrelled 
with  each  other  in  discussing  the  sug- 
gestions brought  forward,  and  Maxi- 
milian was  the  only  person  attended 
to ;  he  proposed  a  nightly  mounted 
patrol  for  every  district.  And,  in 
particular,  he  offered,  as  being  him- 
self a  member  of  the  University,  that 
the  students  should  form  themselves 
into  a  guard,  and  go  out  by  rotation 
to  keep  watch  and  ward  from  sunset 
to  suntise.  Arrangements  were  made 
towards  that  object  by  the  few  people 
who  retained  possession  of  their  senses, 
and  for  the  present  we  separated. 

Never,  in  fact,  did  any  events  so 
keenly  try  the  difference  betweeii 
man  and  man.  Some  started  up  in- 
to heroes  under  the  excitement. 
Some,  alas  for  the  dignity  of  Man ! 
drooped  into  helpless  imbecility.  Wo- 
men, in  some  cases,  rose  superior  to 
men,  but  yet  not  so  often  as  might 
have  happened  imder  a  less  mysteri- 
ous danger.     A  woman  is  not  unwo- 


in  the  army,  felt  exactly  in  the  same 
way.     In  fact,  the  military  service  of 
Christendom,  for  the  last  ten  years, 
had  been  any  thing  but  a  parade  ser- 
vice ;  and  to  those,  therefore,  who  were 
familiar   with  every   form  of  horrid 
butchery,   the  mere  outside  horrors  of 
death  had  lost  much  of  their  terror. 
In  the  recent  murder,  there  had  not 
been  much  to  call  forth  sympathy.  The 
family  consisted  of  two  old  bachelors, 
two  sisters,  and  one  grand-niece.  The 
niece  was  absent  on  a  visit,  and  the 
two  old  men  were  cynical  misers,  to 
whom  little  personal  interest  attached. 
Still,  in   this  case  as  in  that  of  tho 
Weishaupt8,the  same  two-fold  mystery 
confounded    the    public    mind  ;    the 
mystery  of  the  how,  and  the  profounder 
mystery  of  the  why.     Here,  again,  no 
atom  of  property  was  taken,  though 
both  the  misers  had  hordes  of  ducats 
and  English  guineas  in  the  very  room 
where  they  died.     Their  bias,  again, 
though  of  an  unpopular  character,  had 
rather  availed  to  make  them  unknown 
than  to  make  them  hateful.     In  one 
point  this   case   differed   memorably 
from  the  other—that,  instead  of  fall- 
ing helpless  or  flying  victims  (as  the 
Weishaupts  had  done),  these  old  men, 
strong,   resolute,  and  not  so   much 
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taken  bv  surprise^  left  proofii  that  they 
had  mado  a  desperate  defence.  The  fbr- 
niture  was  partly  smashed  to  pieces, 
and  the  other  details  furnished  evi- 
dence still  more  revolting  of  the  achar- 
nement  with  which  the  struggle  had 
been  maintained.  In  fhct,  with  them 
a  surprise  must  have  been  impracti- 
cjLble>  as  they  admitted  nobody  into 
their  house  on  visiting  terms.  It  was 
thotight  singular  that  from  each  of 
these  domestic  tragedies  a  benefit  of 
the  same  sort  should  result  to  young 
persons  standing  in  nearly  the  same 
relation.  The  girl  who  gave  the  alarm 
at  the  ball,  with  two  little  sisters,  and  a 
little  orphan  nephew,  their  cousin,  di- 
vided the  very  large  inheritance  of  the 
Weishaupts ;  and  in  this  latter  case  the 
accumulated  savings  of  two  long  lives 
all  vested  in  the  person  of  the  amiable 
grand-niece. 

But  now,  as  if  in  mockery  of  all  our 
anxious  consultations  and  elaborate 
devices,  three  fresh  murders  took  place 
on  the  two  consecutive  nights  suc- 
eeeding  these  new  arrangements.  And 
in  one  case,  as  nearly  as  time  could  be 
noted,  the  mounted  patrol  must  have 
been  within  call  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  awful  work  was  going  on.  I 
shall  not  dwell  much  upon  them  ;  but 
a  few  circumstances  are  too  interesting 
to  be  passed  over.  The  earliest  case 
on  the  first  of  the  two  nights,  was 
that  of  a  currier.  He  was  fifty  years 
old  ;  not  rich,  but  well  off.  His  first 
wife  was  dead,  and  his  daughters  by  her 
were  married  away  from  their  father's 
house.  He  had  married  a  second  wife, 
but,  having  no  children  by  her,  and 
keeping  no  servants,  it  is  probable 
that,  but  for  an  accident,  no  third 
person  would  have  been  in  the  house 
at  the  time  when  the  murderers  got 
admittance.  About  seven  o^clock,  a 
wayfaring  man,  a  journeyman  currier, 
who,  according  to  our  German  sys- 
tem, was  now  in  his  wanderjahre, 
entered  the  city  from  the  forest.  At 
the  gate  he  made  some  enquiries  about 
the  curriers  and  tanners  of  our  town  ; 
and,  agreeably  to  the  information  he 
received,  made  his  way  to  tills  Mr 
Heinberg's.  Mr  Heinberg  refused  to 
admit  him,  until  he  mentioned  his 
errand,  and  pushed  below  the  door 
a  letter  of  recommendation  from  a 
Silesian  correspondent,  describing  him 
as  an  excellent  and  steady  workman. 
Wuniing  jguch  a  man,  and  satisfied  by 

tlio   answers  retumed   that  he  was 


what  he  represented  himself,  Mr  Hein- 
bei^  unbolted  his  door  and  admitted 
him.  Then,  after  slipping  the  bolt 
into  its  place,  he  bade  him  sit  to  the 
fire^  brought  him  a  glass  of  beer ; 
conversed  with  him  for  ten  minutes ; 
and  said,  "  You  had  better  stay  here 
to-night ;  111  tell  you  why  afterwards ; 
but  now  ril  step-up  stairs  and  ask  my 
wife  whether  she  can  make  up  a  bed 
for  you ;  and  do  you  mind  the  door 
whilst  Vm  away."  So  saying,  he  went 
out  of  the  room.  Not  one  minute  had 
he  been  gone,  when  there  came  a 
gentle  knock  at  the  door.  It  was 
raining  heavily,  and  being  a  stranger 
to  the  city,  not  dreaming  that  in  any 
crowded  town  such  a  state  of  things 
could  exist  as  really  did  in  this, 
the  young  m;in,  without  hesitation, 
admitted  the  person  knocking.  He 
has  declared  since — but,  perhaps,  con- 
founding the  feelings  gained  from  bet- 
ter knowledge  with  the  feelings  of  the 
moment — that  from  the  moment  he 
drew  the  bolt  he  had  a  misgiving  that 
he  had  done  wrong.  A  man  entered 
in  a  horseman's  cloak,  and  so  mufiled 
up  that  the  journeyman  could  discover 
none  of  his  features.  In  a  low  tone, 
the  stranger  said,  "  Where's  Hein- 
berg?*' "  Up-stairs."  "  Call  him 
down  then."  The  journeyman  went 
to  the  door  by  which  Mr  Heinl)erg 
had  left  him,  and  called,  "  Mr  Hein- 
berg, here's  one  wanting  you!**  Mr 
Heinberg  heard  him,  for  the  man 
could  distinctly  catch  these  words, 
"  God  bless  me !  has  the  man  opened 
the  door  ?  Oh,  the  traitor  1  I  see  it.*' 
Upon  this,  he  felt  more  and  more 
consternation,  though  not  knowing 
why.  Just  then  he  heard  a  sound 
of  feet  behind  him.  On  turning 
round,  he  beheld  three  more  men  in 
the  room :  one  was  fastening  the  outer 
door  ;  one  was  drawing  some  arms 
from  a  cupboard ;  and  two  otliers  were 
whispering  together.  He  himself  was 
disturbed  and  perplexed,  and  felt  that 
all  was  not  rigftit  Such  was  his  con- 
fusion, tlut  cither  all  the  men's  faces 
must  have  been  mufiled  up,  or  at  least 
he  remembered  notliing  (ustinctly  but 
one  fierce  pair  of  eyes  glaring  upon 
Idm.  Then,  before  he  could  look 
round,  came  a  man  from  behind  and 
threw  a  sack  over  his  headj  which  was 
drawn  ti^ht  about  his  waist,  so  as  to 
confine  his  arms,  as  well  as  to  impede 
his  hearing  in  part,  and  his  voice 
altogelYier.    He  was  then  pushed  into 
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a  room ;  but  previously  he  had  heard 
a  nuh  np-stairsy  and  words  like 
thoM  of  a  person  exulting,  and  then 
a  door  dosed;  once  it  opened,  and 
he  could  distinguish  the  wordt)  in 
one  voice — "  and  for  thai  I "  to  which 
another  voice  replied,  in  tones  that 
made  his.hcart  quake — "  Ay,  for  that, 
sir."  And  then  the  same  voice  went 
on  rapidlv  to  say,  "  Oh,  dog !  could 
you  hope  * — at  which  word  the  door 
closed  again.  Once  he  tliought  tliat 
he  heard  a  scuMo,  and  he  was  sure 
that  he  heard  the  sound  of  feet,  ns  if 
rushing  from  one  comer  of  a  room  to 
another.  But  then  all  was  hushed  and 
still  for  about  six  or  seven  minutes, 
imtil  a  voice  close  to  his  ear  said, 
"  Now,  w^t  quietly  till  some  persons 
come  in  to  release  you.  This  will 
happen  within  half-an-hour.**  Ac- 
cordingly, in  less  than  that  time, 
he  agam  heard  the  sonnd  of  feet  witli- 
in  the  house,  his  own  bandages  were 
liberated,  and  he  was  brougnt  to  tell 
Ms  story  at  the  police-office.  Mr 
lleinberg  was  foimd  in  his  bed- room. 
He  had  died  bv  strangulation,  and  the 
cord  was  still  tightened  about  his  neck. 
During  the  whole  dreadful  scene,  his 
youthnd  wife  had  been  locked  into  a 
closet,  where  she  heard  or  saw  nothing. 
In  the  second  case,  the  object  of 
vengeance  was  again  an  elderly  man. 
Of  the  ordinary  family ,  all  were  absent 
at  a  country-house,  except  the  master 
and  a  female  servant.  She  was  a 
woman  of  courage,  and  blessed  with 
tbe  firmest  nerves ;  so  that  she  might 
have  been  relied  on  for  reporting  accu- 
rately every  thing  seen  or  heard.  But 
things  took  another  course.  Tiie  first 
warning  that  she  had  of  the  murderers' 
presence  was  from  their  steps  and 
voices  already  in  the  hall.  She  heard 
her  master  run  hastily  into  the  hall, 
crying  out,  "  Lord  Jesus  I — Mary, 
Mary,  save  me  I"  The  i^^ervaut  resolved 
to  give  what  aid  she  could,  seized  a 
lar^  poker,  and  was  hurrying  to  his 
assistance,  when  she  found  that  they 
had  n:ulcd  up  the  door  of  communica- 
tion at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  What 
passed  after  this  she  could  not  tell ; 
fur,  when  the  impulse  of  intrepid 
fidelity  luid  been  balked,  and  she 
found  that  her  own  safety  wa:< provided 
for,  bv  means  which  niude  it  impossible 
to  sua  a  poor  fellow-creature  who  had 
just  invoked  her  name,  the  generous- 
hearted  creature  was  overcome  by 
anguidh  of  mwd,  and  sauk  down  on 


the  stair,  where  she  lay,  unconscious 
of  all  that  succeeded,  until  she  fbund 
herself  raised  in  the  arms  of  a  mob 
who  had  entered  the  house.  And  how 
came  they  to  have  entered?  In  a 
way  characteristically  dreadful.  The 
night  was  star-lit;  the  patroles  had 
perambulated  the  street  without  noti- 
cing any  thing  suspicious,  when  two 
foot-passengers,  who  wore  following 
in  their  rear,  observed  a  dark-colour- 
ed stream  traversing  the  causeway. 
One  of  them  at  the  same  instant  tra- 
cing the  stream  backwards  with  his 
eye.',  observed  that  it  flowed  from 
under  the  door  of  Mr  Miiuzer,  and, 
dipping  his  finger  in  the  trickling  fluid, 
he  held  it  up  to  the  lamp-light,  yelling 
out  at  the  moment,  "  Why,  this  te 
blood  P*  It  was  so  indeed,  and  it  was 
yet  warm .  The  other  saw,  heard,  and, 
like  an  arrow,  flew  after  the  horse- 
patrol,  then  in  the  act  of  turning 
the  corner.  One  cry,  full  of  meaning, 
was  suflicient  for  ears  full  of  expecta- 
tion. The  horsemen  pulled  up,  wheel- 
ed, and  in  another  moment  reined  up 
at  Mr  Mihizer's  door.  The  crowci, 
gathering  like  the  drifting  of  snow, 
supplied  implements,  which  soon  forced 
the  chains  of  the  door,  and  all  other 
obstacles.  But  the  murderous  party 
had  escaped,  and  all  traces  of  their 
persons  had  vanished,  as  usual. 

Barely  did  any  case  occur  without 
some  peculiarity  more  or  less  Interest- 
ing. In  that  which  happened  on  the 
following  night,  making  the  fifth  in  the 
series,  an  impressive  incident  varied  the 
monotony  of  horrors.  In  this  case  the 
parties  aimed  at  were  two  elderly  la- 
dies, who  conducted  a  female  boarding- 
school.  None  of  the  pupils  had,  as  yet, 
returned  to  school  from  their  vacation ; 
but  two  sisters,  young  girls  of  thirteen 
and  sixteen,  com  nig  from  a  distance,  had 
staid  at  school  throughout  the  Christ- 
mas holidays.  It  was  the  youngest  of 
these  who  gave  the  only  evidence  of 
any  value,  and  one  which  added  a  new 
feature  of  alarm  to  the  existing  panic. 
Thus  it  was  that  her  testimony  was 
given : — On  the  day  before  the  murder, 
she  and  her  sister  were  sitting  with  the 
old  ladies  in  a  room  fronting  to  the 
street ;  the  elder  ladies  were  reading, 
the  young  ones  drawing.  Louisa,  the 
youngest,  never  had  her  ear  inattentive 
to  the  slightest  sound,  and  once  it 
^truck  her — that  she  heard  the  creak- 
ing  of  a  foot  upou  \\\c  s^sat^.  ^V<i 
jraid  uothbg,  but  sUp^mg  ouX  ol  V>cv^ 
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rooUy  she  ascertained  tbat  the  two  on  the  same  discovery,  and  expire  of 
female  servants  were  in  the  kitchen,  fright.    On  the  other  hand,  if  she  gave 
and  could  not  have  been  absent ;  that  her  a  hint,  Lottchen  would  either  fail 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  by  which  to  understand  her,  or,  gaining  but  a 
ingress  was  possible,  were  not  only  glimpse  of  her  meaning,  would  shriek 
locked,  but  bolted  and  barred,  a  fact  aloud,  or  by  some  equally  decisive  cx- 
which  excluded  all  possibility  of  in-  pression  convey  the  fatal  news  to  tlie 
vasion  by  means  of  false  keys.     Still  assassin  that  he  had  been  discovered, 
she  felt  persuaded  that  she  had  heard  In  this  tortuiing  dilemma  fear  prompt- 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  foot  upon  the  ed  an  expedient,  which  to  Lottchen 
stairs.  It  was,  however,  daylight,  and  appeared  madness,  and  to  Louisa  her- 
this  gave  her  confidence  ;   so   that,  self  the  act  of  a  sybil  instinct  with 
without  communicating  her  alarm  to  blind  inspiration.     **  Here,**  said  she, 
any  body,  she  found  courage  to  tra-  ''  is  our  dancing-room.     When  shall 
verse  the   house  in   every   direction,  we  all  meet  and  dance  again  together?" 
and,  as  nothing  was  cither  seen   or  Saying  which,  she  commenced  a  wild 
heard,   she   concluded  that  her  ears  dance,  whirling  her  candle  round  her 
had  been  too  sensitively  awake.     Yet  head  until  the  motion  extinguished  it ; 
that  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  dim  ter-  then,  eddying  round  her  sister  in  nar- 
rors  assailed  her,  especially  because  rowing  circles,  she  seized  Lottchen's 
she  considered  that,  in  so  large  a  house,  candle  also,  blew  it  out,  and  then  in- 
some  closet  or  other  might  have  been  tcrruptcd  her  own  singing  to  attempt 
overlooked,  and,  in  particular,  she  did  a  laugh.     But  the  laugh  was  hysteri- 
not  remember  to  have  examined  one  or  cal.  The  darkness,  however,  favoured 
two  chests,  in  which  a  man  could  have  her  ;  and,  seizing  her  sister's  arm,  she 
lain  concealed.     Through  the  greater  forced  her  along,  whispering,  *'  Come, 
part  of  the  night  she  lay  awake,  but  come, cornel* '   Lottchen  could  not  be 
as  one  of  the  town  clocks  struck  four,  so  dull  as  entirely  to  misunderstand 
she  dismissed  her  anxieties,  and  fell  her.    She  suffered  herself  to  be  led  up 
asleep.     The  next  day,  wearied  with  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  at  the  head 
this  unusual  watching,  she  pr  ;«jK>sed  to  of  which  was  a  room  looking  into  the 
her  sister  that  they  should  go  to  bed  street.    In  this  they  would  Itave  gain- 
earlier  than  usual.  '  This  they  did;  ed  an  asylum,  for  the  door  had  a  strong 
and  on  their  way  up -stairs,   Louisa  bolt.     Hut  as  they  were  on  the  last 
happened  to  think  suddenly  of  a  heavy  steps  of  the  landing,  they  could  hear 
cloak,  which  would  improve  the  cover-  the  hard  breathing  and  long  strides  of 
ings  of  her  bed  against  the  severity  of  the  murderer  ascending  behind  them, 
the  night.     The  cloak  was  hanging  He  had  watched  them  through  a  cre« 
up  in  a  closet  within  a  closet,  both  vice,  and  had  been  satisfied,  by  the 
leading  off  from  a  large  room  used  hysterical  laugh  of  Louisa,  that  she 
as  the  young  ladies'  dancing-school,  had  seen  him.     In  the  dr^kness  he 
These  closets  she  had  examined   on  could  not  follow  fast,  from  ignorance 
the  previous  day,  and  therefore  she  of  the  localities,  until  he  found  him- 
felt  no  particular  alarm  at  this  mo-  self  upon  the  stairs.    Louisa,  dragging 
ment.     The  cloak  was  the  first  article  her  sister  along,  felt  strong  as  with  the 
which  met  her  sight ;  it  was  suspended  strength  of  lunacy,  but  Lottchen  hung 
from  a  hook  in  the  wall,  and  close  like  a  weight  of  lead  upon  her.     She 
to  the  door.       She  took    it    down,  rushed  into  the  room ;    but,  at  the 
but,    in   doing  so,    exposed  part  of  very  entrance,  Lottchen  fell.    At  that 
the  wall    and   of    the    floor,   which  moment  the  assassin  exchanged  his 
Its  folds  had    previously  conccjlcd.  stealthy  pace  for  a  loud  clattering  as- 
Turning  away   hastily,   the  chances  cent.    Already  he  was  on  the  topmost 
were  that  she  had  gone  without  mak-  stair — already  he  was  throwing  him- 
ing  any  discovery.    In  the  act  of  turn-  self  at  a  bound  against  the  door,  when 
ing,  however,  her  light  fell  brightly  Louisa,  having  dragged  her  sister  into 
on  a  man*s  foot  and  leg.     Matchless  the  room*  closed  the  door  and  sent  the 
was  her  presence  of  mind  *   having  bolt  home  in  the  very  instant  that  the 
previously  been  humming  an  air,  she  murderer's  hand  came  into  contact 
continued  to  do  so.    But  now  came  the  with  the  handle.   Then,  from  the  vio- 
trial :  her  sister  was  bending  her  steps  lence  of  her  emotions,  she  fell  down  in 
to  the  same  closet.     If  she  suffered  a  fit,  with  her  arm  round  the  siater 
Jter  to  do  so,  Lottchen  would  stumble  whom  she  hud  saved. 
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How  long  they  lay  in  tliis  state  that  the  moment  before  ^he  door  of 
neither  ever  knew.     The  two  old  la-  the  kitchen  was  fastened  upon  herself 
dies  had  rushed  up  stairs  on  hearing  and  fellow.sorvant,shesawtwomcnin 
the  tumult.     Other  persons  had  been  the  hall,  one  on  the  point  of  ascending- 
concealed  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  the  stairs,  the  other  making  towards 
The  servants  found  themselves  sud-  tiie  kitchen  ;  that  slie  could  not  distin- 
denly  locked  io,  and  were  not  sorry  guishthe  faces  of  either,  but  that  both 
to  be  saved  from  a  collision  which  were  dressed  in  the  academic  costume 
iDvolved  so  awful  a  danger.    The  old  belonging  to  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
Udies  had  rushed,  side  by  side,  into  versity.    The  consequences  of  such  a 
the  very  centre  of  those  who  were  declaration  need  scarcely  be  mention- 
leeklng  them.      Retreat  was  impos-  ed.     Suspicion  settled  upon  the  stu- 
sible ;  two  persons  at  least  were  heard  dents,  who  were  more  numerous  since 
following  them  up-stairs.     Something  the  general  peace,  in  a  much  larger 
like   a    shrieking  expostulation   and  proportion  military,  and  less  select  or 
counter- expostulation    went   on   be-  respectable  than  heretofore.    Still,  no 
tween  the  ladies  and  the  murderers —  part  of  the  mystery  was  cleared   up 
then  came  louder  voices — then  ono  by  this  discovery ;  many  of  the  stu- 
beart -piercing  shriek,  and  then  an-  dents  were  poor  enough  to  feel  the 
other — and  then  a  low  moaning  and  a  temptation  that  might  be  oilered  by 
dead  silence.     Sliorlly  afterwards  was  any  htcrative  system  of  outrage.     Jea- 
heard  the  first  crashing  of  the  door  lous  and  painful  colhisions  were,  in 
inwards  by  the  mob  ;  but  the  murder-  the  mean-time,  produced ;  and,  during 
tn  had  fled  upon  the  first  alarm,  and,  the  latter  two  months  of  this  winter, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  servants,  it  may  be  said  that  our  city  exhibited 
bad  fled  upwards.  Examination,  how-  the  very   anarchy   of  evil    passions. 
ever,  explained  this :  from  a  window  This  condition  of  things  lasted  until 
in  the  roof,  they  had  passed  to  an  the  dawning  of  another  spring. 
iuljoining  house  recently  left  empty  ;         It  will  he  supposed  that  communi- 
and  here,  as  in  other  cases,  we  had  cations  were  made  to  tlic   Su])n'nie 
proof  how  apt  people  are,  in  the  midst  Government  of  the  laud  as  soon  as  the 
of  elaborate  provisions  against  remote  murders  in  our  city  were  understood 
dangers,  to  neglect  those  which  are  to  be  no  casual  occtirrences,  hut  links 
obvious.  in  a  systematic  series.       Pcrhai)s  it 
The  reign  of  terror,  it  may  bo  sup-  might  happen  from  some  other  biL»ji- 
posed,  had  now  reached  its  ^/c//ir.  The  uess  of  a  higher  kind,  just  then  en- 
two  old  ladies  were  both  lying  dead  gaging  the  attention  of  our  governors, 
at  different  points  on  the  staircase,  that  our  representations  did  not  niako 
and,  as  usual,  no  conjecture  could  bo  the  impression  we  had  expected.    Wo 
nude  as  to  the  nature  of  the  oftence  could  not,  indeed,  complain  of  absolute 
which  they  had  given ;  but  that  the  neglcet  from  the  Government :   the  y 
murder  ira«  a  vindictive  one,  the  usual  sent  down  one  or  two  of  their  most 
evidence  remained  behind,  in  the  proofs  accom])lished  poliee-efiicers,  and  tliey 
that  no  robbery  had  been  attempted,  suggested   some   counsels,  ci'pecially 
Two   new   features,  however,    were  that  we  should  examine  more  strictly 
now  brought  forward  in  this  system  into  the  quality  of  the  miscellaneous 
of  horrors,  one  of  which  riveted  the  population  who   occupied   our  largo 
leme  of  their  insecurity  to  all  families  suburb.     But  they  more  than  hinted, 
occupying  extensive  houses,  and  tho  that  no  necessity  was  seen  either  for 
other  raised  ill  blood  between  the  city  quartering  troops  upon  us,  or  for  arm- 
aad  the  University,  such  as  required  ing  our  local  magistracy  with  ampler 
^etrs  to  allay.     The  first  arose  out  of  powers. 

the  experience,   now  first  obtained.         This  correspondence  with  the  cen- 

that  these  assassins  pursued  the  plan  tral  Government  occupied  the  month 

of  secreting  themselves  within   tho  of  March,  and,  before  that  time,  the 

house  where  they  meditated  a  murder,  bloody  system  had  ceased  as  abruptly 

All  the  care,   therefore,    previously  as  it  began.     The  new  police-eflieer 

directed  to  the  securing  of  doors  and  flattered  himself  that  the  terror  of  his 

irindows  after  nightfall  appeared  nu-  name  had  wrought  this  efl'ect ;    but 

Story.    The  other  feature  brought  to  judicious  people  thought  o\V\\it>n\?>v-. 

ht  on  this  occasion  was  vouched  for  Ail,  however,  w »s  (\uvel  \\u\\\  V\\vi  vV^^Xv 

by  one  of  the  servAnts,  who  declared  of  summer,  w\ieu,  b\  ^a^  ot  \\\\\V\v\\£ 
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to  lis,  perliai^f  that  the  dreadful  power, 
which  clothed  itself  with  darkness,  had 
not  expired,  but  was  only  rcpoping 
from  its  labours,  all  at  once  the  chief 
jailer  of  the  city  was  missing.  He 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  long 
rides  in  the  forest,  his  present  situa- 
tion being  much  of  a  sinecure.  It 
was  on  tlic  1st  of  July  that  he  w;is 
missed.  In  riiUn|y  through  llie  city 
gates  that  moniing  he  had  mentioned 
the  direction  which  ho  meant  to  pur- 
sue ;  and  the  las>t  time  ho  was  seen 
alive  was  in  one  of  the  forest  avenues 
about  eight  miles  from  the  city,  lea«l- 
ing  towards  the  point  he  had  indicated. 
This  jailer  was  not  a  man  to  be  ro- 
grette<l  on  his  own  account ;  his  life 
had  been  a  tissue  of  cruelty  and  brutal 
abuse  of  his  puwers,  in  which  he  had 
been  too  much  supported  by  the  ma- 
gistrates, partly  on  the  plea  that  it  was 
their  dutv  to  back  their  own  ofHcers 
against  all  complainers,  partly,  also, 
from  the  necessities  created  by  the 
turbulent  times  for  a  more  summary 
exercise  of  their  magisterial  authority. 
No  man,  therefore,  on  his  own  sepa- 
rate account,  could  more  willingly 
have  been  spared  than  this  brutal  jail- 
er ;  and  it  was  a  general  remark,  that, 
had  the  murderous  band  within  our 
walls  swept  away  this  man  only,  they 
would  have  merited  the  public  grati- 
tude as  puriiiers  from  a  public  nuis- 
ance. Hut  was  it  certain  that  the  jailer 
had  died  hy  the  same  hands  as  had  so 
deeply  alUictod  the  peace  of  our  city 
during  the  winter  ?  or,  indeed,  that 
he  hid  beon  nmnlered  at  all  ?  Tlic 
forest  was  too  extensive  to  be  search- 
ed ;  and  it  was  possible  that  he  might 
have  mot  witli  some  fatal  accident. 
His  horso  had  returned  to  the  city 
gates  in  tlie  night,  »iul  wn^  found  there 
in  the  morning.  Nobody,  however, 
for  months,  could  give  information 
about  his  ridor ;  and  it  seemed  pro- 
bable that  he  would  not  bo  discovered 
until  the  autumn  and  the  winter  should 
.'igain  carry  the  sportsman  into  every 
lliicket  and  dingle  of  this  silvan  tract. 
One  person  onl  v  seemed  to  haTo  more 
knowle<Igc  on  this  subject  than  others, 
and  that  was  poor  Ferdinand  yon 
Ilarrelstein.  He  was  now  a  mere  ruin 
of  what  he  had  once  been,  botlt  us  to 
intelleirt  and  moral  feeling  ;  and  I 
observed  him  fro«iuently  smile  when 
t}fo  jailer  was  mentioned.  •'  Wait," 
/te  would  f^ay,  "  till  the  lea/res  begin 
to  drop  ;  thvn  yon  will  see-  what  tine 
fmu  our  forest   bears."     C  did  not 


repeat  these  expressions  to  any  bodv 
except  one  friend,  who  agreed  with 
me  tliat  the  jailer  iiad  probably  been 
hangfcd  in  some  recess  of  tho  forest, 
which  summer  veiled  with  its  luxuri- 
ant umbrage  ;  and  that  Fenlinand* 
constantly  wandering  in  the  forest,  had 
discovered  the  body  :  but  we  both 
ac([ulttcd  him  of  having  lKM.'n  an  ac- 
complice in  the  murder. 

Mean-time,  the  marriage  between 
Margaret  Liebenheim  and  Maximilian 
was  understood  to  be  drawing  near. 
Yet  one  thing  struck  every  body  with 
astonishment.  As  far  as  the  young 
people  were  concerned,  nobody  could 
doubt  that  all  was  arranged ;  for  never 
was  happiness  more  perfect  than  that 
which  seemed  to  unite  them.  Marga- 
ret was  the  impersonation  of  May- 
time  and  youthful  rapture  ;  oven 
Maximilian  in  her  presence  seemed  to 
forget  his  gloom ;  and  the  worm  which 
gnawed  at  his  heart  was  charmed 
asleep  by  the  music  of  her  toice,  and 
the  Paradise  of  her  smiles.  Uutj  un- 
til the  autumn  came,  Margaret's  grand- 
father had  never  ceased  to  frown  upon 
this  connexion,  and  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  Ferdinand.  The  dis- 
like, indeetl,  seemed  reciprocal  be- 
tween him  and  Maximilian.  Each 
avoided  the  other's  company  ;  and  as 
to  the  old  man,  ho  went  so  far  as 
to  speak  sneeringly  of  Maximilian. 
Maximilian  despised  him  too  heartily 
to  speak  of  him  at  all.  When  he  could 
not  avoid  meeting  him,  he  treated  him 
with  a  stern  courtesy,  which  distressed 
Margaret  as  often  as  she  witnessed  it. 
She  felt  that  her  grandfather  had  been 
the  aggressor  ;  and  she  felt,  alsoj  that 
ho  did  injustice  to  tho  merits  of  her 
lover.  But  she  had  a  filial  tender- 
nees  for  tho  old  man,  as  the  father  of 
her  sainted  mother,  and  on  his  own 
account,  continually  making  more 
claims  on  her  pity,  us  the  decay  of  hia 
memory,  and  a*  childish  fretfulncss 
growing  upon  him  from  day  to  day^ 
marked  his  increasing  imbecility. 

Kqually  mysterious  it  seemca,  that,* 
about  this  time,  Miss  Liebcnheini 
began  to  receive  anonymous  letter?^ 
written  in  tho  darkest  and  most  mena- 
cing terms.  Aome  of  them  she  showed 
to  me ;  I  could  not  guess  at  their 
drift.  Evidently  they  glanced  at  Maxi- 
milian, and  bade  her  hcware  of  a  con- 
nexion with  him  ;  and  dreadful  thinffs 
were  insinuated  abont  him.  (!k)uli! 
t\te8«  \cllet«  \ie  iiT\\.\stk  Vv^  Ferdinand  ? 
Written  ihe^  ^cwtw^-^^sw^^wMVmpi 
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d  by  hf  m  ?  Much  I  feared 
irere  (  and  the  mofo  so  for 
I. 

ncOf  and  most  Inexplicably, 
B  grandfather  showed  a  total 
opinioii  ill  his  yiewv  as  to 
age:  invtesd  of  favouring 
n*s  prcten8ions>  as  lie  had 
>iie,  he  now  threw  the  feeble 
his  cncouragt^ment  into 
r'b  scale  ;  though,  from  the 
3f  all  the  parties^  nobody 
my  pracfiaii  importance  to 
e  in  Mr  Liebenheim*B  way 
^.  Nobody  ?  Is  that  true  ? 
lerson  c/<>/ attach  the  greatest 
the  change  ;  poor  ruined 
; — ho,  BO  long  as  there  was 
i  to  take  his  part,  so  long  as 
father  of  Mafgaret  showed 
cc  to  himself,  had  still  felt 
m  not  utterly  desperate. 
ere  things  sitnated,  when  in 
*,  all  the  leaves  daily  blowing 
le  woods,  and  leaving  bare 
ecret  haunts  of  the  thickets, 
»f  the  Jailer  was  left  exposed 
est ;  but  not,  as  I  and  my 
.  conjectured,  hanged;  no; 
iedj  appat-ently>  by  a  more 
ith— by  that  of  crncifixion. 
,  a  remarkable  one,  bore 
rt  of  its  tnmk  this  brief  but 
9cription  : — "  T.  H.,  jailer 
Crucified,  Jnhj  1,  IBIC." 
deal  of  talk  wen  ton  through- 
;y  upon  this  discovery  ;  no- 
red  one  wonl  of  regret  on 
r  the  wretched  jailer ;  on  the 
the  voice  of  vengeance,  rising 
my  a  cottage,  reached  my 
very  direction  as  \  walked 
The  hatred  in  itself  seemed 
i  unchristian,  and  still  more 
le  man*B  death  ;  but,  though 
d  fiendish  for  itself,  it  was 
■e  impressive,  considered  as 
re  and  exponent  of  the  dam- 
ression  which  must  have  ex- 
loduce  it. 

t,  when  the  absence  of  the 
(  ia  recent  occurrence,  and 
tee  of  the  murderers  amongst 
cetoBcquence,  revived  to  our 
bougbls,  it  was  an  event 
w  alluded  to  without  fear. 
»v  were  changed  now ;  the 
been  dead  for  months,  and 
?a],  during  which  the  mur- 
md  had  slept,  encouraged 
y  to  hope  that  the  storm  had 
ref  tmr  city  \  tliat  peace  had 
to  iMf  hearths ;   and  that, 
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henceforth,  weakness  might  slera  la 
safety,  and  innocence  without  anxiety 
Once  more  we  had  peace  within  onr 
walls,  and  tranaidtlity  by  our  firesides. 
Again  the  child  went  to  bed  in  cheer- 
fulness, and  the  old  man  said  his  pray- 
ers in  serenity.  Confidence  was  re- 
stored ;  peace  was  re-established ;  and 
once  again  the  sanctity  of  human  lifb 
be<*ame  the  nde  and  the  principle  fbr 
all  human  haniJB  amongst  us.  (rreat 
was  the  joy  ;  the  happiness  was  uni- 
versal. 

Oh,  heavens  I  by  what  a  thunder- 
bolt  were  wo  awakened    from   our 
security  1 — On  the  night  of  the  27th 
of  December,  half  an  houry  it  might 
he,  af>er  twelve  o  clock,  an  al.irm  was 
given  thut  all  was  not  right  in  the 
house  of  Mr  Liebenheim.     Vast  was 
the  crowd   which  soon   collected  in 
breathless  agitation.     In  two  minutes 
a  man  who  had  gone  round  by  tlie 
back  of  the  hovise  was  heard  unbarring 
Mr  Liebehheim's  door :  he  wns  inca- 
pable of  uttering  a  word  ;  but  his  ges- 
tures, as  he  threw  the  door  open  and 
beckone<l  to   the   crowd,  were  cjuite 
enough.  In  the  hall,  at  the  f\irther  ex- 
tremity, and  as  if  arrested  in  the  act 
of  making  for  the  bnck,  lay  the  bodies 
of  old  Mr  Liebenhcim  and  one  of  his 
sisters,  an  aged  widow ;  on  the  stair 
lay  another  sister,  younger,  and  un- 
married, but  upwards  of  sixty.     Tito 
hall  and  lower  flight  of  stairs  were 
floating  with  bloo<l.    Where,  then,*  was 
Miss  Liebenhcim,  tho  grand-daugh- 
ter ?  That  was  the  universal  cry ;  for 
she  was  beloved  as  generally  ns  she 
was  admired.     Had  the*  infernal  mur- 
derers been  devilish  enough  to  break 
into  that  temple  of  innocent  and  happy 
life? — Every  one  asked  the  question, 
and    every  one   held  his  breath  to 
listen ;  but  for  a  few  moments  no  one 
dared  to  advance ;  for  the  silence  of 
the  house  was  ominous.     At  length 
some  one  cried  out,  that  Miss  Lie- 
benhcim had  that  day  gone  upon  a 
visit  to  a  friend,  whose  house  was  forty 
miles  distant  in  the  forest.    "  Ay,"  re- 
plied another, ''  she  had  settled  to  go ; 
but  I  heard  that  something  had  stopped 
her.**    The  suspense  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  the  crowd  passed  fVom 
room  to  room,  but  found  no  traces  of 
Miss  Liebenhcim.   At  length  they  as- 
cended the  stair,  and  in  the  very  first 
room,  a  small  closet  or  boneknr^  lay 
Margareti  t^ith  her  dress  toiled  hide- 
ously with  Mood.  The  first  Impressioa 
was  that  sh6  also  had  bfewi  rtt^fdefed  i 
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but,  on  a  nearer  approach,  she  appeared 
to  be  un wounded,  and  was  manifestly 
alive.  Life  had  not  departed,  for  her 
breath  sent  a  haze  over  a  mirror,  but 
it  was  suspended,  and  she  was  labour- 
ing in  some  kind  of  fit.  The  first  act 
of  the  crowd  was  to  carry  her  into  the 
house  of  a  friend  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  street,  by  which  time  medical 
assistance  had  crowded  to  the  spot. 
Their  attentions  to  Miss  Liebenheim 
had  naturally  deranged  the  condition 
of  things  in  the  little  room,  but  not  be- 
fore many  people  found  time  to  re- 
mark that  one  of  the  murderers  must 
have  carried  her  with  his  bloody  hands 
to  the  sofa  on  which  she  lay,  for  water 
had  been  sprinkled  profusely  over  her 
face  and  throat,  and  water  was  even 
placed  ready  to  her  hand,  when  she 
might  happen  to  recover,  upon  a  low 
footstool  by  the  side  of  the  sofa. 

On  the  following  morning,  Maxi- 
milian, who  had  been  upon  a  hunting- 
party  in  the  forest,  returned  to  the 
city,    and    immediately   learned  the 
news.     I  did  not  see  him  for  some 
hours  aAer,  but  he  then  appeared  to 
me  thoroughly  agitated,  for  the  first 
time  I  had  known  him  to  be  so.  In  the 
evening  another  perplexing  piece  of 
intelligence  transpired  with  regard  to 
Miss  Liebenheim,  which  at  first  afflict- 
ed every  friend  of  that  young  lady.  It 
was,  that  she  had  been  seized  with  the 
pains  of  childbirth,  and  delivered  of  a 
son,  who,  however,  being  born  pre- 
maturely, did  not  live  many  hours. 
Scandal,  however,   was  not  allowed 
long  to  batten  upon   this  imaginary 
triumph,  for  within  two  hours  after 
the  circulation  of  this  first  rumour, 
followed  a  second,  authenticated,  an- 
nouncing that  Maximilian  had  appear- 
ed with  the  confessor  of  the  Liebeuhcim 
family,  at  the  residence  of  the  chief 
magistrate,  and  there  produced  satis- 
factory proofs  of  his  marriage  with 
Miss  Liebenheim,  which  hud  been  duly 
celebrated,  though  with  great  secrecy, 
nearly  eight  months  before.     In  our 
city,  as  in  all  the  cities  of  our  country, 
clandestine  marri-igc?,  w  itnessed,  per- 
haps, by   two    friends    only   of   the 
parties,  besides  the  officiating  priest, 
are    exceedingly   common.      In    the 
mere  fact,  therefore,  taken  separately, 
there  was  nothing  to  surprise  us,  but, 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  general 
position  of  the  parties,  it  did  surprise 
UB  all ;  nor  could  we  conjecture  the 
reason  for  a  step  apparently  so  need- 
law.  For,  that  Maximilian  could  have 


thought  it  any  point  of  prud 
necessity  to  secure  the  hand  • 
garet  Liebenheim  by  a  priva 
riage,  against  the  final  oppo« 
her  grandfather,  nobody  wh 
the  parties,  who  knew  the  peri 
which  possessed  Miss  Liebenh 
growing  imbecility  of  her  gran 
or  the  utter  contempt  will 
Maximilian  regarded  him,  coi 
moment  believe.  Altogether,  t 
ter  was  one  of  profound  rayste 

Mean- time,  it  rejoiced  me  tl 
Margarets  name  had  been  t! 
cued  from  the  fangs  of  the  ; 
mongers :  these  harpies  bad  th 
torn  from  them  at  the  very 
when  they  were  sitting  dowi 
unhallowed  banquet.  For  th 
joiced,  but  else  there  was  lit 
ject  for  rejoicing  in  any  thiuj 
concerned  poor  Margaret, 
she  lay  in  deep  insensibility, 
no  notice  of  any  thing,  rarely  • 
her  eyes,  and  apparently  unc< 
of  the  revolutions,  as  they  su< 
of  morning  or  evening-,  light  < 
ncss,  yesterday  or  to-day.  Gi 
the  agitation  which  convulsed  t 
of  Maximilian  during  this  per 
walked  up  and  down  in  the  Ci 
nearly  all  day  long,  and  the 
which  anxiety  was  working 
physical  system  might  be  reai 
face.  People  felt  it  an  intrusi* 
the  sanctity  of  his  grief  to  looV 
too  narrowly,  and  the  whol 
sympathised  with  his  situation 

At  length  a  change  took  } 
Margaret,  but  one  which  the 
men  announced  to  Maximilian 
ing  ill  for  her  recovery.  Tt 
derings  of  her  mind  did  not 
but  they  ;dtered  their  charactc 
became  more  agitated,  she  won 
up  suddenly,  and  strain  her  e 
afker  some  figure  which  she 
to  see ;  then  she  would  apost 
some  person  in  the  most  piteou: 
beseeching  him,  with  streaming 
to  spare  her  old  grandfather.  * 
look,'*  she  would  cry  out,  " 
his  grey  huirs  ;  oh,  sir !  ho  i 
child ;  he  does  not  know  what  L 
and  he  will  soon  be  out  of  the  i 
in  his  grave ;  and  very  soon* 
will  give  you  no  more  trouble/' 
again,  she  would  mutter  indt 
for  hours  t(Mrether;  sometim 
would  cry  out  frantically,  and  sa^ 
which  terrified  the  bystandA 
which  the  phrsieians  would  m 
caution  them  bow  tbaj 
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she  would  weepy  and  invoke  MuximU 
lian  to  come  and  aid  her.  ISut  slUIoiii, 
indcLKl,  did  that  name  pass  hur  lips 
that  she  did  nut  again  begin  to  strain 
her  eyeball Sy  and  start  up  in  bed  to 
Watch  some  phantom  of  her  poor  fever- 
ed heart,  as  if  it  seemed  vanishing  into 
»me  mighty  distance. 

After  nearly  seven  weeks  passed  in 
this  agitating  state,  suddenly,  on  one 
morning,  the  earliest  and  the  love- 
Uest  of  dawning  spring,  a  change  was 
announced  to  us  all  as  having  taken 
place  in  Margaret ;  but  it  was  a  change, 
alas!  that  ushered  in  the  last  great 
change  of  all.  The  conflict,  which 
had  fur  so  long  a  period  raged  within 
her,  and  overthrown  her  reason,  was 
at  an  end  ;  the  strife  was  over ;  and 
nature  was  settling  into  an  everlast- 
ing rest.  In  the  course  of  the  night 
she  had  recovered  her  senses  ;  when 
tile  morning  light  penetrated  through 
her  curtain,  she  recognised  her  at- 
tendants, made  enquiries  as  to  tlio 
month  and  the  day  of  the  month,  and 
then,  sensible  that  she  could  not 
outlive  the  day.  she  requested  that 
her  confessor  might  be  summoned. 

About  an  hour  and  a  half  the  con- 
fif^i^or  remained  alone  with  her.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  came  out, 
and  hastily  summoned  the  attendants, 
for  Margaret,  he  said,  was  yinking 
bto  a  fainting  fit.  Tiie  confessor, 
lufflself,  might  have  passed  through 
many  a  fit,  so  much  was  ho  changed 
by  the  rc&ults  of  this  interview.  I 
crossed  him  coming  out  of  the  house. 
I  spoke  to  him — I  called  to  him  ; 
hot  he  heard  me  not — he  saw  me  not. 
He  saw  nobody.  Onwards  he  strode 
to  the  Cathedra),  where  Maximilian 
was  sure  to  be  found,  pacing  about 
open  the  graves.  Him  he  seized  by 
the  arm,  whispered  something  into  his 
ear,  and  then  both  retired  into  one  of 
the  many  sequestered  chapels  in  which 
lights  are  continually  burning.  There 
they  had  some  conversation,  but  not 
Tcry  Jong,  for  within  five  minutes 
Maximilian  strode  away  to  the  house  in 
vliich  his  young  wife  was  dying.  One 
stop  seemed  to  carry  him  up-stairs; 
the  attendants,  according  to  the  di- 
rections they  had  received  from  the 
physicians,  mustered  at  the  head  of  the 
stiirs  to  oppose  him.  But  that  was 
idle :  before  the  rights  which  he  held  as 
a  lover  and  a  husband,  before  the  still 
mure  sacred  rights  of  grief,  which  he 
Carried  in  his  countenance,  all  opposi- 
tion fled  like  a  dream.    There  ^asi 
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besides,  a  fury  in  his  fve.  A  motion 
of  his  hand  waved  tlioni  uti'  like  >um- 
nuT  llijs  ;  \vi  tutored  the  loom,  and 
once  aji'.iiii,  f'»r  the  la>t  time,  he  was  in 
company  with  liis  helovcfl. 

What  passed,  who  could  pri-tend  to 
guess  ?  Sumethiiig  more  than  two 
hours  had  elapsed,  during  which  Mar- 
garet had  been  ablo  to  talk  o(rcasion- 
ally,  which  was  known,  becau>e  at 
times  the  attendants  heard  the  sound 
of  Maxiniilian*s  voice  evidently  intones 
of  reply  to  something  which  bhe  had 
said.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  a  littlo 
bell,  placed  near  the  bedside,  was  nmg 
hastily  ;  a  fainting  lit  had  seized  Mar- 
garet,  but  she  recovered  almost  before 
her  women  applied  the  usual  remedies. 
They  lingered,  however,  a  little,  look- 
ing at  the  youthful  couple  with  an  in- 
terest which  no  restraints  availed  to 
check.  Their  hands  were  locked  to- 
gether, and  in  Margaret's  eyes  there 
gleamed  a  farewell  light  of  love,  which 
settled  upon  Maximilian,  and  seemed  to 
indicate  that  she  was  becoming  speech- 
less. Just  at  this  moment  she  made  a 
feeble  ellbrt  to  draw  Maximilian  to- 
wards her  ;  he  bent  forwaril  and  kisf^ed 
her  with  an  anguish  that  made  the  most 
callous  weep,  and  then  he  ^^hi^])e^ed 
something  into  her  ear,  upon  which 
the  attendants  retired,  takhig  this  as  a 
proof  tliat  tljeir  presence  was  a  hinder- 
ance  to  a  free  connnunieatiun.  lUit 
they  heard  no  more  talking,  and  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  they  returned. 
Maximilian  and  Margaret  still  retained 
their  former  position.  Their  hands 
were  fast  locked  together ;  the  samo 
parting  ray  of  affection,  the  same  fare- 
well light  of  love,  was  in  the  eye  of 
i^largaret,  and  still  it  settled  u])on 
Maximilian.  But  her  eyes  were  be- 
ginning to  grow  dim ;  mists  were 
rapidly  stealing  over  them.  Maximi- 
lian, who  sat  stupified  and  like  one 
not  in  his  right  mind,  now,  at  the 
gentle  request  of  the  women,  resigned 
his  seat,  for  the  hand  whieh  had  clasped 
his  had  already  relaxed  its  hold ;  tho 
farewell  gleam  of  love  had  departed  j 
one  of  the  women  closed  her  eyelids  ; 
and  there  fell  asleep  forever  the  love- 
liest flower  that  our  city  had  reared 
for  generations. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  tho 
fourth  day  after  her  death.  In  the 
morning  of  that  day,  from  strong  af- 
fection— having  known  her  from  an 
infant  —  I  begged  permission  to  see 
the  corpse.  She  was  in  her  coffin ; 
snow-drops  an4  crocuses  were  laid 
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upon  kcr  iunocout  bosoin>  and  roses  of 
that  burt  which  the  season  allowed^ 
over  her  person.  Tho:<c  and  other 
lovoly  symbols  of  youth,  of  spring- 
tune,  aud  of  rcsurreelion,  caught  ray 
oyc  for  tho  first  moment ;  but  in  the 
next  it  fell  upon  hur  face.  Mighty 
(iixl !  what  a  change !  what  a  transU- 
guration !  Still,  indued,  there  was 
the  same  innocent  sweetness  ;  still 
there  was  something  of  tho  same  Ioto* 
liness  ;  the  expression  still  remained  ; 
but  for  the  features — all  trace  of  flesh 
seemed  to  have  vanished ;  mere  out- 
line of  bony  structuro  remained  ;  mere 
poiu:illings  and  shadowinffs  of  what 
sho  onco  had  lieen.  This  is  indeed,  I 
exclaimed,  <'dust  to  dust— ashes  to 
luhes !  •; 

Maximilian,  to  the  astonishment  of 
every  body,  attended  the  funeral.     It 
was  celebrated  in  tho  Cathedral.    All 
made  way  for  him,  and  at  times  ho 
seemed  colloeted  ;  at  times,  he  reeled 
like  one  who  was  drunk.     He  heard 
as  one  who  hears  not ;  ho  saw  as  one 
in  a  dream.      The  whole  ceremony 
went  on  by  torch-liglit,  and  towards 
tho  close  he  stood  like  a  pillar,  mo- 
tionless., torpid,  frozen.     But  the  great 
burst  of  the  choir,  and  tho  mighty 
blare  ascending  from  our  vast  organ  at 
tho  closing  of  tho  grave,  recalled  him 
to  himself,  and  he  strode  rapidly  home- 
wanlj.   Half-an-hour  after  I  returned, 
I  was  summoned  to  his  bed>room. 
Ho   was  in  bed,  calm  and  collect- 
ed.    What  he  said  to  mo  I  remem- 
ber as  if  it  had  been  yesterday,  and 
tho  very  tiinc  with  which  he  said  it, 
although  more  than  twouty  years  have 
pa-sed  Hucc  then.     He  began  thus : 
**  1  have  not  long  to  live  ;**  and  when 
he  saw  nu*  ftart,  huddenly  awakened 
into  a  conM'ltiUhUcss  that  perhaps  ho 
had  taken  ]H)i8(>n,  an^l  meant  to  inti- 
mate as  much,  he  continued, — **  You 
fancy  I  have  taken  puison ; — no  matter 
whether  I  have  or  not ;  if  I  have,  tho 
poiiion  is  such  that  no  antidotes  will  now 
avail ;  or,  if  they  would,  you  well  know 
that  SOD10  griefs  are  of  a  kind  which 
leave  no  oiHMiing  to  any  hoi>e.     What 
ditference,  therefore,  can  it  make  whe- 
ther I  leave  this  earth  to-day,  to-mor- 
row, or  t lie  next  ildy  ?    Re  assured  of 
this — that  whatever  I  have  determined 
tu  du  is  past  all  power  of  ()eiog  affected 
by  a  human  op]M)^iliun.  Occupy  your- 
self not  with  any  fruitless  attempt.", 
but  ealudy  listen  to  me,  else  I  know 
what  to  do.*'  Seeing  a  suppressed  fury 
in  hU  eje,  notwithstanding  that  I  saw 


also  some  chango  stealing  c 
features  as  if  from  some  subtU 
beginning  to  work  upon  his 
awestruck  I  consented  to  lisl 
sato  still.  **  It  is  well  that  yoi 
for  my  time  is  short.  Ilcrt 
will,  legally  drawn  up,  and  ^' 
see  that  I  have  committed  an  ii 
property  to  your  discretion, 
again,  is  a  paper  still  more  iin 
in  my  eyes ;  it  is  also  testament i 
binds  you  to  duties  which  may 
so  easy  to  exeento  as  tho  dis] 
my  property.  But  now  listen  t 
thing  else  which  concerns  ne 
theso  pajiers.  Promise  me,  in 
place,  solemnly,  tliat  whoncvt 
you  will  sec  mo  buried  in  tli 
grave  as  my  wife,  from  whoso 
wo  arc  just  returned.  Pronii 
promised.  *'  Swear."  I 
"  Finally,  promise  me  that,  wl 
read  this  second  paper  which 
put  into  your  hands,  whatsoei 
may  think  of  it,  you  will  say  ; 
— publish  notliing  to  tho  worl 
three  years  shall  have  passed." 
raised.  ''And  now  farewell  f 
hours;  come  to  me  again  ab 
o'clock  and  take  a  glass  of  i 
memory  of  old  times."  This 
laughingly ;  but  even  then  adarl 
crossed  his  face.  Yet,  thinkl 
this  might  be  the  mere  worl 
mental  anguish  within  him,  I  c< 
with  his  desire,  and  retired.  I^ 
however,  but  little  at  ease,  I  dev 
excuse  for  looking  in  upon  bin 
ono  hour  and  a  half  after  I  1 
him.  I  knocked  gently  at  his 
there  was  no  answer.  I  k 
louder ;  still  no  answer.  I  w 
The  light  of  day  was  gone,  and 
see  nothing.  But  1  was  alari 
the  utter  stillness  of  the  room, 
tcned  earnestly,  but  not  a  breat 
be  heard.  I  rushed  back  hast' 
tho  hall  for  a  lamp  ;  1  returr 
looked  in  upon  thia  inur\-c1  of 
beauty,  and  the  first  glance  in 
mo ;  that  he  and  all  his  splendid  i 
ments  had  departed  for  eyer.  1 
died,  probably^  soon  after  I  le 
and  had  dismissed  me  from  somi 
ing  instinct  which  Informed  bi 
his  last  sgonicB  were  at  hand. 

I  took  np  bis  two  testan 
documents;  both  were  addm 
the  shape  of  letters  to  myself, 
first  was  a  rapidj  thougli  dklli 
propriation  of  his  enormous  pn 
General  rules  were* laid  dowi 
which  the  proper^  was  to  be 
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butedf  but  tho  details  were  left  to    blood  as  is  tLcrc  represented.     IIow- 
mj  discretion,  and  to  the  guiduuec  of    ever,  it  is  true  that  he  cUilincd  descent 


circumstances  as  they  should  liappcn 
to  emcrgo  from  the  various  ciKpiiries 
vhich  it  would  become  necessary  to 
set  on  foot.  This  tirst  docuinriit  I 
toon  laid  aside,  both  because  I  ibund 
that  its  provisions  were  dependant  fur 
their  meaning  upon  the  second,  and  be- 
taose  to  this  second  document  I  looked 
with  confidence  for  a  solution  of  many 
mysteries — of  the  profound  sadness 
which  had,  from  the  first  of  my  accrual  n- 
tsDce  with  him,  possessed  a  man  so  gor- 


from  an  Kn«:lish  family  nt*  even  higher 
(lU  tine 'lion  than  that  TiJiich  is  assigned 
in  tho  Uu»>iun  .statement.  He  was 
l)roiid  of  ti.is  En^lisii  descent,  and  tho 
more  soj  as  tho  war  with  Kevulutiouary 
France  brought  out  more  prominently 
than  ever  the  moral  and  civil  gran- 
deur of  Kngland.  Tliis  pride  was 
gcueroufii,  but  it  was  imprudent  iu 
hid  situation  ;  his  immediate  progeni- 
tors had  been  settled  in  Italy — at  liomc 
first,  but  latterly  at  Milan  ;  and  his 


^ously  endowed  as  the  favourite  of    whole  property,  large  and  scaLtcreil, 


loture  and  fortune — of  his  motives  for 
huddling  u^.  In  a  clandestine  manner, 
that  connexion  which  formed  the  glory 
of  his  life — and  possibly  (but  then  1 
hc&itated)  of  tho  late  uniiitelligi!j!o 
murdeni,  which  still  lay  under  as  pro- 
Ibuud  a  cloud  as  ever.  Much  of  this 
wvnld  bo  unveiled — all  might  be :  and 
there  and  then,  with  the  corpse  lying 
beside  me  of  the  gifted  and  mysterious 
writer,  I  seated  myself,  and  read  the 
foUowiog  statement : — 

••  Manh  26,  1817. 
**  My  trud  is  finished ;  my  con- 
science, my  duty,  my  honour,  aro 
libentcd  ;  my  *  warfare  is  accom- 
plished.' Klargurct,  my  innocent 
young  wife,  I  have  seen  for  the  Lust 
time.  Her,  the  crown  that  might 
have  been  of  my  earthly  felicity — 
her,  the  one  temptation  to  put  aside 
the  bitter  cup  which  awaited  me — her, 
ioU  seductress  (oh,  innocent  seduc- 
tress 1}  from  tho  stern  duties  which  my 
fate  had  imposed  upon  me — her,  even 
her,  1  have  sacrificed. 

*'  Before  I  go,  partly  lest  the  inno- 
ceot  should  bo  brought  into  question 
fi»r  acts  almost  exclusively  mine,  but 
itiU  more  lest  the  lesson  and  tho  wam- 
iag  whieh  God,  by  my  hand,  has  writ- 
tea  in  blood  upon  your  guilty  walls, 
khould  perish  for  want  of  its  authentic 
eipoiition,  bear  my  last  dying  avowal, 
tktt  the  mmrders  which  have  desolated 
10  many  families  within  your  walls, 
and  Duulo  the  household  hearth  no 
suetuary,  age  no  charter  of  protec- 
tion, are  aJl  due  originally  to  my  head, 
if  not  always  to  my  hand,  as  the  mini- 
iter  of  a  dreadful  retribution. 

"  That  account  of  my  history,  and 
ny  prospects,  which  you  received  from 
the  Russian  diplomatist,  amongst  suine 
enon  of  little  importance,  is  essen- 
tiallj  correct.  My  father  was  not  so 
li—pJhfa{r  coaa9Cted  with  EogMi 


came,  by  llie  pr<igres:s  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  stand  under  Trench  domina- 
tion.   M:my  spoliations  he  sutiercd ; 
but  Ftill  he  wiis  too  rich  to  he  seriously 
injured.     But  he  foresaw,  iii  the  pro- 
|:ress   of  events,    still   preater  ])erils 
inenaeiiig  his  most  eaplt:d  resources. 
?dany  of  the  states  or  princes  iu  Italy 
were  deeply  iu  his  debt ;  and  in  the 
great    convulsions  whieh  threatened 
his  country,  ho  saw  that  both  the  eon- 
tending  paities  would  lind  a  colour- 
able excuse  fur  absolving  themselves 
from  engagements  whieh  pressed  nn- 
pleasautly  upon  their  iinanees.  In  this 
embarrassment  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  a  French  officer  of  high  rank  and 
high  principle.   IMy  father's  friend  saw 
his  danger,  and  advised  him  to  enter 
the  French  service.     In  his  youni^er 
days,  my  father  had  served  ixtviiMve- 
ly  under  many  princes,  and  hail  found 
in  every  other  military  service  a  spirit 
of  honour  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  ollieers  ;  here  only,  and  for  the 
first  time,  he  found  rutlian  manners 
and  universid  rapacity.     He  could  not 
draw  his  sword  in  company  with  such 
men,  nor  in  such  a  cause.  But  at  length, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  he 
accepted  (or  rather  bought  with  an 
immense  bribe)  the  place  of  a  com- 
missary to  the  French  forces  in  Ilalv. 
With  this  one  resource,  eventiuiily  ho 
succeeded  in  making  good  the  whole 
of  his  public  claims  upon  the  Italian 
States.    These  vast  sums  ho  remitted, 
through  various  channels,  to  Kngland, 
where  he  became  a  proprict«)r  in  tho 
funds  to  an  immense  amount.    Ineau- 
tiouhly,   however,  something  of  this 
transpired,  and  the  result  was  doubly 
unfortunate  ;  for,  whili>t  his  intentions 
were  thus  nnuU*  known  ns  finally  point- 
ing to  Kngland,  which  uf  itself  mo^vlc 
him  an  object  of  \\atrc(\  a\\^\  i&w&y\^\oxV) 
it  abo  diininiBbed  Viia  wwaws  vsi  W\- 
ber/.  These  consider alv^)na^  jXow^  VvCsi 
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another^  made  some  French  officers  of 
high  rank  and  influence  the  bitter 
enemies  of  my  father.  My  mother, 
whom  ho  had  married  when  holding 
a  brigadier-gencrars  commission  in 
the  Austrian  service,  was,  by  birth  and 
by  religion,  a  Jewess.  She  was  of 
exauisite  beauty,  and  had  been  sought 
in  Morganatic  marriage  by  an  arch- 
duke of  the  Austrian  family  ;  but  she 
had  relied  upon  this  plea,  that  hers 
was  the  purest  and  noblest  blood 
amongst  all  Jewish  families  ;  that  her 
family  traced  themselves,  by  tradi- 
tion  and  a  vast  scries  of  attestation?, 
under  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  high" 
priests,  to  the  Maccabees,  and  to  the 
royal  liouscs  of  Judea ;  and  that  for 
her  it  would  bo  a  degradation  to  ac- 
cept even  of  a  sovereign  prince  on 
the  terms  of  such  marriagei  This  was 
no  vain  pretension  of  ostentatious  va- 
nity. It  was  one  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted as  valid  for  time  immemorial  in 
Transylvania  and  adjacent  countries, 
where  my  mother's  family  were  rich 
and  honoured,  and  took  their  scat 
amongst  the  dignitaries  of  the  land. 
The  French  officers  I  have  alluded  to, 
without  capacity  for  any  thing  so  dig- 
nified as  a  deep  passion,  but  merely 
in  pursuit  of  a  vagrant  fancy  that 
would,  on  tho  next  day,  have  given 
place  to  another  equally  fleeting,  had 
dared  to  insult  my  mother  with  pro- 
posals the  must  licentious — proposals 
as  much  below  her  rank  and  birth, 
as,  at  any  rate,  they  would  have  been 
below  her  dignity  of  mind  and  her 
purity.  These  she  had  communicated 
to  my  father,  who  bitterly  resented 
the  chains  of  subordination  which  tied 
up  his  hands  from  avenging  his  inju- 
ries. Still  his  eye  told  a  tale  which  his 
superiors  could  brook  as  little  as  they 
could  the  disdainful  neglect  of  his  wife. 
More  than  one  had  been  concerned  in 
the  injuries  to  my  father  and  mother ; 
more  than  one  were  interested  in  ob- 
taining revenge.  Things  could  bo 
done  in  German  towns,  and  by  fa- 
vour of  old  (ierman  laws  or  usages, 
which  even  in  France  could  not  havo 
been  tolerated.  This  my  father's  ene- 
mies well  knew,  but  this  my  father 
also  knew  ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  lay 
down  his  office  of  commissary.  That, 
however,  was  a  favour  which  ho  could 
not  obtain.  lie  was  compelled  to  serve 
on  the  German  campaign  then  com- 
jnencjng,  and  on  the  subsequent  one 
of  FrJedhud  and  Eyiau.  Here  he 
was  caught  in  gome  quo  of  th9  snares 


laid  for  him ;  fii'st  tf  cpanned 
act  which  violated  some  ral€ 
service ;  and  then  provoked 
breach  of  discipline  against  tl 
ral  officer  who  had  thus  trepani 
Now  was  the  long-sought  opp 
gained,  and  in  that  very  qu 
Germany  best  fitted  for  imprc 
My  father  was  thrown  into  p 
your  city,  subjected  to  the  a 
oppression  of  your  jailer,  and  t 
detestable  oppression  of  yoi 
laws.  The  charges  against  h 
thought  even  to  afiect  his  life, 
was  humbled  into  siung  for  pe 
to  send  for  his  wife  and  childr 
ready,  to  his  proud  spirit,  it  n 
ishment  enough  that  he  sh 
reduced  to  sue  for  favour  to  oi 
bitterest  foes.  But  it  was  no 
their  plan  to  refuse  t/tat.  B} 
expediting  my  mother's  arriva 
tary  courier,  with  every  fac 
the  journey,  was  forwarded 
without  delay.  My  mother, 
daughters,  and  myself,  wei 
residing  in  Venice.  I  had, 
the  ai(l  of  my  father's  conne 
Austria,  been  appointed  in  tli 
rial  service,  and  held  a  high  ' 
sion  for  my  age.  Hut  on  my 
marching  northwards  with  the 
army,  1  had  been  recalled  a: 
dispensable  support  to  my 
Not  that  my  years  could  ha"" 
me  such,  for  I  had  barely  acc< 
ed  my  twelfth  year ;  but  my 
tucp  growth,  and  my  military 
had  given  me  considerable  kn 
of  the  world  and  presence  of  i 
"  Our  journey  1  pass  over ; 
approach  your  city,  that  sepu 
honour  and  happiness  to  my 
mily,  my  heart  beats  with  fran 
tions.  Never  do  I  see  that  v< 
dome  of  your  minster  from  th 
but  I  curse  its  form  which  ren 
of  what  we  then  surveyed  for 
mile  as  we  traversed  the  forei 
leagues  before  we  approached 
this  object  lay  before  us  in  rel 
the  frosty  blue  sky ;  and  still  i1 
never  to  increase.  Such  was  1 
plaint  of  my  little  sister  Ma 
Most  innocent  child  I  would 
never  had  increased  for  thy  e 
remained  for  ever  atadist:inc< 
same  hour  began  the  series  < 
strous  indignities  which  ter 
tho  career  of  my  ill-fated 
As  we  drew  up  to  the  city  gt 
officer  who  inspected  the  pt 
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ju  2ewesse&9  which  in  my  mother's 
ears  (reared  in  a  region  where  Jews 
are  not  dishonoured)  always  sounded 
a  title  of  distinction,  summoned  a  sub- 
ordinate agentj  who  in  coarse  terms 
demanded  his  toll.      We    presumed 
this  to  be  a  road- tax  for  the  car- 
riage and  horses,  but  we  were  quick- 
ly undeceived ;  a  small  sum  was  de- 
manded for  each  of  my  sisters  and 
my  mother,  as  for  so  many  head  of 
cattle.      I,    fancying    some  mistake, 
spoke  to  the  man  temperately,  and,  to 
do  him  justice,  he  did  not  seem  desir- 
ous of  insulting  us  ;  but  he  produced 
a  printed  board,  on  which,  along  with 
the  Tilest  animals,  Jews  and  Jewesses 
were  rated  at  so  much  a  head.    Whilst 
we  were  debating  the  point,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  gate  wore  a  sneering  smile 
upon  their  faces ;  the  postilions  were 
laughing  together;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
presence  of  three  creatures  whose  ex- 
quisite beauty  in  diifcrent  styles,  agree- 
ably to  their  difTcrent  ages,  would  have 
caused  noblemen  to  have  fallen  down 
and  worshipped.      My  mother,  who 
had  never  yet  met  with  any  flagrant 
insult  on  account  of  her  national  dis- 
tinctions, was  too  much  shocked  to 
be  capable  of  speaking.     I  whisper- 
ed to  her  a  few  words,  recalling  her 
to  her  native  dignity  of  mind,  paid  the 
money ,  and  we  drove  to  the  prison. 
But  the  hour  was  past  at  which  we 
could  be  admitted,  and,  as  Jewesses, 
my  mother  and  sisters  could  not  bo 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  city  ;  they  were 
to  go  into  the  Jewish  quarter,  a  part 
of  the  suburb  set  apart  for  Jews,  in 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain 
alodging  tolerably  clean.     My  father, 
on  the  next  day,  we  found,  to  our  hor- 
ror, at  the  point  of  death.  To  my  mo- 
tlier  ho  did  not  tell  the  worst  of  what 
he  had  endured.    To  me  he  told,  that, 
driven  to  madness  by  the  insults  offer- 
ed to  him,  ho  had  upbraided  the  court- 
martial  with  their  corrupt  propensities, 
and  had  even  mentioned  that  overtures 
had  bceu  made  to  him  for  quashing  the 
proceedings  in  return  for  a  sum  of  two 
millions  of  francs ;  and  that  his  sole 
reason  for  not  entertaining  the  pro- 
posal was  his  distrust  of  those  who 
made  it.     *  They  would  have  taken 
my  money,'  said  lie,  '  and  then  found 
a  pretext  for  putting  me  to  deatli — 
that  I  might  tell  no  secrets.*     This 
was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  tolerated ; 
in  concert  with  the  local  authorities, 
the  military  enenues  of  my  father  con- 
q^irpd  Mgiungt  Urn;  witnesses  were 


suborned ;  and,  finally,  under  some 
antiquated  law  of  the  place,  he  was 
subjected,  in  secret,  to  a  mode  of  tor- 
ture which  still  lingers  in  the  east  of 
Europe. 

"  He  sank  under  the  torture  and 
the  degradation.  I,  too,  thoughtlessly 
— but  by  a  natural  movement  of  tilial 
indignation — suffered  the  truth  to  es- 
cape me  in  conversing  with  my  mo- 
ther. And  she ;  but  I  will  pre- 
serve the  regular  succession  of  things. 
My  father  died :  but  he  had  taken  such 
measures,  in  concert  with  me,  that  his 
enemies  should  never  benefit  by  his 
property.  Mean- time  my  mother  and 
sisters  had  close<l  my  father's  eyes ; 
had  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave  ; 
and  in  every  act  connected  with  this 
last  sad  rite,  had  met  with  insults  and 
degradations  too  mighty  for  human 
patience.  My  mother,  now  becomo 
incapable  of  self-command,  in  the  fury 
of  her  righteous  grief,  publicly  and 
in  court  denounced  the  conduct  of  the 
magistracy ;  taxed  some  of  them  with 
the  vilest  proposals  to  herself;  taxed 
them  as  a  body  with  having  used  in- 
struments of  torture  upon  my  father ; 
and  finally,  accused  them  of  collusion 
with  the  French  military  oppressors  of 
the  district.  This  last  was  a  charge 
under  which  they  quailed,  for  by  that 
time  the  French  had  made  themselves 
odious  to  all  who  retained  a  spark  of 
patriotic  feeling.  My  heart  sank  with- 
in me  when  I  looked  up  at  the  bench, 
this  tribunal  of  tyrants,  nil  purple  or 
livid  with  rage  ;  when  I  looked  at 
them  alternately  and  at  my  noble 
mother  with  her  weeping  daughters — 
these  so  powerless,  those  so  basely 
vindictive,  and  locally  so  omnipotent. 
Willingly  I  would  have  sacrificed  all 
my  wealth  for  a  simple  permission  to 
quit  this  infernal  city  witFi  my  poor  fe- 
male relations,  safe  andundishonoured. 
But  far  other  were  the  intentions  of 
that  incensed  magistracy.  My  mother 
was  arrested,  charged  with  some  offence 
equal  to  petty  treason,  or  scmidalum 
mof/natran,  or  the  sowing  of  sedition  : 
and  though  what  she  said  vtas  true, 
where,  alas  1  was  she  to  look  for  evi- 
dence ?  Here  was  seen  the  want  of 
gentlemen.  Gentlemen,  had  they  been 
even  equally  tyrannical,  would  have 
recoiled  with  shame  from  taking  ven- 
geance on  a  woman.  And  what  a  ven- 
geance !  Oh,  heavenly  powers !  that  I 
should  live  to  mention  ^\x^\v  ^  \\v\Ti^\ 
Man  that  is  boTU  oi  wom9LT\>  Vo  Vcl^vsX. 

upon  woman  ]^i«oiiA  ^o\tt^>x^^  ^^ 
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tho  baro  backj  and  through  the  stroets     stolo  out  hy  by-lanes  of  the  city  from 


at  uoouday !  Even  for  ChrLitian  wo- 
mcib  the  punishnivut  \ras  severe  which 
the  laws  assigaed  to  the  otfenco  in 
question.  But  for  Jewesses,  by  ono 
of  the  ancient  laws  against  that  per- 
secuteil  people,  far  lieavier  and  more 


my  poor  exhausted  sisters,  whom  I  loft' 
sleeping  in  each  other^s  innocent  armii, 
into  tho  forest;  There  I  listened  to 
tho  shouting  populace:  there  even  I 
fancied  that  1  could  trace  my  poor 
mother's  routo  by  the  course  of  the 


degrading  punishments  were  annexed    triumphaut  cries.     There,  even  thcu. 


to  almost  every  offence.  What  else 
4;ould  be  looked  for  in  a  city  which 
welcomed  its  Jewish  guests  by  valuing 
them  at  its  gates  as  brute  beasts? 
Sentence  was  passed,  and  the  punish- 
ment was  to  be  inflicted  on  two  sepa- 
rate days,  with  an  interval  between 
each;  doubtless  to  prolong  the  tor- 
tures of  mind,  but  under  a  vile  pre- 
tence of  alleviating  the  physical  tor- 
ture. Three  days  after  would  come  tlie 
fir^t  day  of  punishment.  My  mother 
liipcnt  tho  time  in  reading  her  native 
Scriptures;  she  spent  it  in  prayer  and 
in  musing ;  whilst  ht^r  daughters  clung 
and  wTpt  around  her  day  and  night, 
— grovelling  on  the  ground  at  the  feet 
of  any  people  in  authority  that  en- 
tered their  mother's  cell.  That  same 
interval — how  was  it  passed  by  me? 
ISfow  mark,  my  friend.  Every  man 
in  oOice,  or  that  could  be  presumed  to 
bear  the  slightest  influence,  every  wife, 
mother,  sister,  daughter  of  such  men, 
I  besieged  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
1  wearied  them  with  my  supplications. 
1  humbled  myself  to  the  dust ;  I,  the 
haughtiest  of  God*9  creatures,  knelt 


even  then,  I  made — oh  1  sileut  forest, 
thou  heardst  me  when  I  made — a 
TOW  that  1  havo  kept  too  faitli fully. 
Mother,  thou  art  avenged :  sleep, 
daughter  of  Jerusalem !  For  at  length 
tho  oppressor  sleeps  with  thee.  And 
thy  poor  son  has  paid,  in  dlschargo 
of  his  vow,  the  forfeit  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, of  a  Paradise  opening  upon 
earth,  of  a  heart  as  innocent  as  thine, 
and  a  face  as  fair. 

"  1  returned,  and  found  my  mother 
returned :  she  slept  by  starts,  but  she 
was  feverish  and  agitated  ;  and  when 
she  awoke  and  first  saw  me,  sho 
blushed  as  if  I  could  think  that  real 
degradation  had  settled  upon  her. 
Then  it  was  that  I  told  her  of  my 
vow.  Her  eyes  wero  lambent  with 
fierce  light  for  a  moment ;  but,  when 
I  went  on  more  eagerly  to  speak  of 
my  hopes  and  projects,  she  called  mo 
to  her,  kissed  me,  and  whispered— 
*  Oh,  not  so,  my  son :  think  not  of 
me :  think  not  of  vengeance,  think 
only  of  poor  Berenice  and  Mariamnc.' 
Ay,  that  thought  was  startling.  Yet 
this  magnanimous  and  forbearing  mo- 


and  prayed  to  them  for  tho  sake  of    ther,  as  I  knew  by  the  report  of  our 


my  mother.  I  besought  them  that  I 
might  undergo  the  punishment  ten 
times  over  in  her  stead.  And  once 
or  twice  I  did  obtain  the  encourage- 
ment of  a  f\iw  natural  tears — given 
more,  however,  as  I  was  told,  to  my 
piety  thau  to  my  mother's  deserts.  But 
rarely  was  I  heard  out  with  patience ; 
and  from  some  houses  repelled  with 
personal  indignities.  The  day  came : 
I  saw  my  mother  half  undressed  by  the 
base  ollicials :  1  heard  the  prison  gates 
expand :  I  heard  tlie  trumpets  of  tho 
magistracy  sound.  She  had  warned 
mo  what  to  do ;  I  had  warned  myself. 


one  faithful  female  servant,  had,  in  tho 
morning,  during  her  bitter  trial,  be- 
haved as  might  have  become  a  daughter 
of  Judas  Maccaba'us:  she  had  look- 
ed serenely  upon  the  vile  mob,  and 
awed  even  them  by  her  serenity ; 
she  had  disdained  to  utter  a  shriek 
when  the  cruel  lash  fell  upon  her  fair 
skin.  There  is  a  point  that  makes  tho 
triumph  over  natural  feelings  of  pain 
easy  or  not  easy — the  degree  in  w  hich 
we  count  upon  tho  sympathy  of  the 
by-standers.  My  mother  had  it  not  in 
the  beginning ;  but  long  before  the  end 
her  celestial  beauty,  the  divinity  of  in- 


Would  I  sacrifico  a  retribution  sacred    jured  innoceneo,  tho  pleading  of  com- 


and  comprehensive,  for  the  momentary 
triumph  over  an  individual  ?  If  not, 
let  me  forbear  to  look  out  of  doors : 
for  I  felt  that  in  the  self-samo  moment 
in  which  I  saw  the  dog  of  an  execu- 
tioner raise  his  accursed  hand  against 
my  mother,  swit^er  than  the  lightning 
irouJd  my  dagger  search  hb  heart. 
IVhcjM  I  heard  tho  roar-  of  the  cruel 
^odj  Ij/aused;  endured ;  forbore.   I 


men  womanhood  in  the  minds  of  the 
lowest  class,  and  the  reaction  of  man- 
ly feeling  in  the  men,  had  worked  a 
great  change  in  tho  mob.  Some  bo- 
gan  now  to  threaten  those  who  had 
been  active  in  insulting  her:  tho  si- 
lence of  awe  and  respect  succeeded 
to  noise  and  uproar;  and  feelings 
which  they  scarceW  understood  mas- 
torod  ^  tuOa  i^XimA  wVYa^  Kviaoued 
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;  tka  d«tub  vere  loti  to 
;0D»  and  to  the  guidauco  of 
ees  aa  thoy  should  happen 
from  tho  Tarioii3  cmiuirics 
'ouki  become  neceisatj  to 
k.  Thia  first  document  1 
akle>  both  because  1  found 
mions  were  dependant  for 
Dg-  opon  the  second^  and  be- 
ia  second  document  I  looked 
ence  for  a  solution  of  many 
-of  the  profound  sadness 
&om  the  first  of  my  acquain- 
iim>  possessed  a  man  so  gor- 
dowed  as  the  favourite  of 
fortune — of  his  motiTCs  for 
Pf  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
:ioD  which  formed  the  glory 
—and  possibly  (but  then  I 
of  the  late  unintelligible 
liich  still  lay  under  as  pro- 
ud as  ever.  Much  of  tbi^ 
nveilcd — all  might  be :  and 
then,  with  tho  corpse  lying 
»f  the  gifted  and  mysterious 
Bated  myself,  and  read  tho 
lalcmcnt : — 

'•  March  20,  1817. 

ial  is  finished ;    my  con- 

ty  duty,  my  honour,   aro 

my   '  warfare  is  accom- 

Margarct,    my   innocent 

i,  I  havo  seen  for  tho  last 

sry  the  crown  that  might 

of  my  earthly  felicity — 

10  temptation  to  put  asido 
up  which  awaited  me — her, 
tress  (oh,  innocent  seduc- 
B  the  stem  duties  which  my 
iposed  upon  me — her,  even 
)  sacrificed. 

)  1  go,  partly  lest  tho  inno- 

d  be  brought  into  question 

most  exclusively  mine,  but 

est  the  lesson  and  tho  wam- 

God,  by  my  hand,  has  writ- 

od  upon  your  gidlty  walls, 

ish  for  want  of  its  authentic 

bear  my  last  dying  avowal, 

orders  which  have  desolated 

families  within  your  walls, 

the  household  hearth  no 

age  no  charter  of  protec- 

11  due  originally  to  my  head, 
lys  to  my  hand,  as  the  mini- 
readful  retribution, 
account  of  my  history,  and 
cts,  which  you  received  from 
n  diplomatist,  amongst  some 
little  importance,  is  essen- 
eci.  My  father  was  not  so 
If  eoinected  with  English 


blood  as  is  there  represented.     How- 
ever, it  is  true  tluit  he  claimed  descent 
from  an  English  family  of  even  higher 
distiuction  than  that  which  is  aj^signed 
in   tho  Uu;(i>i«iu  statement.     Ho  was 
proud  of  til  is  English  dciiccnt,  and  the 
more  so,  ;is  tho  war  with  Kevolutiouary 
France  brought  out  more  prominently 
than  ever  tho  moral  and  civil  grau- 
deur  of  England.      Tins  pride  waa 
generous,  but  it  was  imprudent  in 
his  situation  ;  his  immediate  progeni- 
tors had  been  settled  in  Italy— at  Home 
first,  but  latterly  at  Milan ;  and  his 
whole  property,  large  and  scattered, 
came,  by  tlie  progress  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  stand  under  French  domina- 
tion.   M.'iny  spoliations  he  eutlercd ; 
but  still  lie  was  too  rich  to  be  seriously 
injured.     But  he  foresaw,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,   still  greater  perils 
menacing  his  most  capital  R'bourccs. 
I^Iany  of  the  states  or  princes  in  Italy 
wero  deeply  in  his  debt ;  and  in  tlio 
great   convulsions  which   threatened 
his  country,  ho  saw  that  both  the  con- 
tending paities  would  find  a  colour- 
able excuse  for  absolving  themselves 
from  engagements  which  pressed  un- 
pleasantly upon  their  finances.  In  this 
embarrassment  he  formed  an  intimacy 
with  a  French  officer  of  high  rank  and 
high  principle.  My  father's  friend  saw 
his  danger,  and  advised  him  to  enter 
the  French  service.     In  his  younger 
days,  my  father  had  served  extensive- 
ly under  many  princes,  and  had  found 
in  every  other  military  service  a  spirit 
of  honour  governing  the  conduct  of 
the  officers ;  here  only,  and  for  the 
first  time,  ho  found  ruffian  manners 
and  universal  rapacity.     Pie  could  not 
draw  his  sword  in  company  with  such 
men,  nor  in  such  a  cause.  But  at  length, 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity,  he 
accepted  (or  rather  bought  with  an 
immense  bribe)  the  place  of  a  com- 
missary to  the  French  forces  in  Italy. 
With  this  one  resource,  eventually  ho 
succeeded  in  making  good  the  wholo 
of  his  public  claims  upon  the  Italian 
States.    These  vast  sums  he  remitted, 
through  various  channels,  to  England, 
where  he  became  a  proprietor  in  tho 
funds  to  an  immense  amount.    Incau- 
tiously, however,  something  of  this 
transpired,  and  the  result  was  doubly 
unfortunate ;  for,  whilst  his  intentions 
were  thus  made  known  as  finally  point- 
ing to  England,  which  of  itself  made 
him  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion, 
it  also  diminished  hia  means  of  bri- 
bery. These  considerations,  along  with 
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another^  made  some  French  officers  of 
high  rank  and  influence  the  bitter 
enemies  of  my  father.  My  mother, 
whom  lie  had  married  when  holding 
a  brigadier-general's  commission  in 
the  Austrian  service,  was,  by  birth  and 
by  religion,  a  Jewess.  She  was  of 
exquisite  beauty,  and  had  been  sought 
in  Morganatic  marriage  by  an  arch- 
duke of  the  Austrian  family  ;  but  she 
had  relied  upon  this  plea,  that  hers 
was  the  purest  and  noblest  blood 
amongst  all  Jewish  families ;  that  her 
family  traced  themselves,  by  tradi- 
tion and  a  vast  series  of  attestations, 
under  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  high- 
priests,  to  the  Maccabees,  and  to  the 
royal  houses  of  Judea ;  and  that  for 
her  it  would  be  a  degradation  to  ac- 
cept even  of  a  sovereign  prince  on 
the  terms  of  such  marriage.  This  was 
no  vain  pretension  of  ostentatious  va- 
nity. It  was  one  which  had  been  ad- 
mitted as  valid  for  time  immemorial  in 
Transylvania  and  adjacent  countries, 
where  my  mother's  family  were  rich 
and  honoured,  and  took  their  seat 
amongst  the  dignitaries  of  the  land. 
The  French  officers  I  have  alluded  to, 
without  capacity  for  any  thing  so  dig- 
nified as  a  deep  passion,  but  merely 
in  pursuit  of  a  vagrant  fancy  that 
would,  on  the  next  day,  have  given 
place  to  another  equally  fleeting,  had 
dared  to  insult  my  mother  with  pro- 
posals the  most  licentious — proposals 
as  much  below  lier  rank  and  birth, 
as,  at  any  rate,  they  would  have  been 
below  her  dignity  of  miud  and  her 
purity.  These  she  had  communicated 
to  my  father,  who  bitterly  resented 
the  chains  of  subordination  which  tied 
up  his  hands  from  avenging  his  inju- 
ries. Still  his  eye  told  a  tide  which  his 
superiors  could  brook  as  little  as  they 
could  the  disdainful  neglect  of  his  wife. 
More  than  one  had  been  concerned  in 
the  injuries  to  my  father  and  mother ; 
more  than  one  were  interested  in  ob- 
taining revenge.  Things  could  be 
done  in  German  towns,  and  by  fa- 
vour of  old  German  laws  or  usages, 
which  even  in  Franco  could  not  have 
been  tolerated.  This  my  father's  ene- 
mies well  knew,  but  this  my  father 
also  knew ;  and  he  endeavoured  to  lay 
down  his  ofKee  of  commissary.  That, 
however,  was  a  favour  which  he  could 
not  obtain.  lie  was  compelled  to  serve 
on  the  German  campaign  then  com- 
jnencwff,  and  on  the  subsequent  one 
of  Fr/edland  and  Ejlau.  Hero  he 
was  caught  in  ^ome  odq  of  the  snares 


laid  for  him ;  fii^t  tfcpanned 
act  which  violated  some  role 
service ;  and  then  provoked 
breach  of  discipline  against  tl 
ral  officer  who  had  thus  trepant 
Now  was  the  long-sought  opp* 
gained,  and  in  that  very  qu; 
Germany  best  fitted  for  impn 
My  father  was  thrown  into  p 
your  city,  subjected  to  the  a 
oppression  of  your  jailer,  and  t 
detestable  oppression  of  yoi 
laws.  The  charges  against  h' 
thought  even  to  affect  his  lifcj 
was  humbled  into  suing  for  pei 
to  send  for  his  wife  and  childr 
ready,  to  his  proud  spirit,  it  n 
ishment  enough  that  ho  sbi 
reduced  to  sue  for  favour  to  oi 
bitterest  foes.  But  it  was  no 
their  plan  to  refuse  that.  By 
expediting  my  mother's  arrival 
tary  courier,  with  every  faci 
the  journey,  was  forwarded 
without  delay.  My  mother, 
daughters,  and  myself,  wei 
residing  in  Venice.  1  had, 
the  aid  of  my  father's  conne: 
Austria,  been  appointed  in  th 
rial  service,  and  held  a  high  < 
sion  for  my  age.  Hut  on  my 
marching  northwards  with  the 
army,  I  had  been  recalled  a: 
dispensable  support  to  my 
Not  that  my  years  could  ha> 
me  such,  for  I  had  barely  accc 
ed  my  twelfth  year ;  but  my 
tucp  growth,  and  my  military 
had  given  me  considerable  knt 
of  the  world  and  presence  of  i 
"  Our  journey  1  pass  over ; 
approach  your  city,  that  sepu 
honour  and  happiness  to  my  ] 
miiy*  my  heart  beats  with  fran 
tions.  Never  do  I  see  that  vc 
dome  of  your  minster  from  tb^ 
but  I  curse  its  form  which  rem 
of  what  we  then  surveyed  for 
mile  as  wo  traversed  the  fores 
leagues  before  we  approached  i 
this  object  lay  before  us  in  reli 
the  frosty  blue  sky ;  and  still  it 
never  to  increase.  Such  was  t 
plaint  of  my  little  sister  Ma 
Most  innocent  child  I  would 
never  had  increased  for  thy  e; 
remained  for  ever  at  a  distance 
same  hour  began  the  series  t 
strous  indignities  whieh  ter 
the  career  of  my  ill-fated 
As  we  drew  up  to  the  city  ga 
officer  who  inspected  the  pa 
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^3  Jewesses*  which  in  my  mother's 
ears  (reared  in  a  region  where  Jews 
are  not  dishonoured;  always  s:oimdrd 
a  title  of  distinction*  summoned  a  sub- 
ordinate agent>  who  in  coarse  terms 
demanded   his   toll.      We    presumed 
this  to   be   a   road- tax   for  the  car- 
riage and  horses,  but  we  were  ({uick- 
ly  undeceived ;  a  small  sum  was  de- 
manded for  each  of  my  sisters   and 
my  mother*  as  for  so  many  head  of 
cattle.      I*    fancying   some  mistake* 
iipoke  to  the  man  temperately,  and,  to 
do  him  justice*  he  did  not  seem  desir- 
ous of  insulting  us  ;  but  he  pro<luced 
a  printed  board*  on  which,  along  with 
the  vilest  animals*  Jews  and  Jewesses 
were  rated  at  so  much  a  head.    Whil:st 
we  were  debating  the  point,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  gate  wore  a  sneering  smile 
npon  their  faces ;  the  postilions  were 
laughing  together;  and  this,  too,  in  the 
presence  of  three  creatures  whose  ex- 
quisite beauty  in  ditfcrent  styles,  ngrec- 
ably  to  their  different  ages,  would  have 
caused  noblemen  to  have  fallen  down 
and  wori»hippe(l.      My  mother*  who 
had  never  yet  met  with  any  flagrant 
insult  on  account  of  her  national  dis- 
tioctious*  was  too  much  shocked  to 
be  capable  of  speaking.     I  whisper- 
ed to  her  a  few  words,  recalling  her 
to  her  native  dignity  of  mind,  paid  the 
money*  and  wo  drove  to  the  prison. 
But  the  hour  was  pa:!t  at  which  we 
could  be  admitted,  and*  as  Jewesses* 
my  mother  and  sisters  could  not  be 
allowed  to  stay  in  the  city  ;  they  were 
to  go  into  the  Jewish  quarter,  a  part 
of  tlie  suburb  set  apart  for  Jews,  in 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible  toobtiun 
alodgiug  tolerably  clean.     My  father, 
ou  the  next  day,  we  found,  to  our  hor- 
ror, at  the  point  of  death.  To  my  mo- 
ther ho  did  not  tell  the  worst  of  what 
he  had  endured.    To  me  he  told,  that* 
driven  to  madness  by  the  insults  olTer- 
cd  to  him,  he  had  upbraided  the  court- 
martial  with  their  corrupt  propensities, 
and  had  even  mentioned  that  overtures 
had  been  made  to  him  for  quashing  the 
proceedings  in  return  for  a  sum  of  two 
millions  of  francs ;  and  that  his  sole 
reason  for  not  entertaining  the  pro- 
posal was  his  distrust  of  those  who 
made  it.      *  They  would  have  taken 
my  money*'  said  he,  '  and  then  found 
a  pretext  for  putting  me  to  death — 
that  I  might  tell  no  secrets.*     This 
was  too  near  the  truth  to  be  tolerated ; 
in  concert  with  the  local  authorities* 
tho  military  enemies  of  my  father  con- 
spired a^aiiwt  bim;  nfitnesses  were 
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suborned ;  and,  finally*  under  some 
antiquated  law  of  the  place*  he  was 
subjected*  in  secret,  to  a  mode  m'  tor- 
ture which  still  lingers  in  the  east  of 
Kuropc. 

"  He  sank  under  the  torture  and 
the  degradation.  1,  too,  thoughtlessly 
— but  by  a  natural  movemont  (»f  filial 
indignation — suti'ered  the  trutli  to  es- 
cape me  in  conversing  with  my  mo- 
ther.    And  she ;  hut  I  will  ]>re- 

serve  the  regular  succession  of  things. 
My  father  died  :  but  he  had  taken  .^uch 
measures,  in  concert  with  me,  that  his 
enemies  shotdd  never  benclit  by  his 
property.  Mean- time  my  mother  and 
sisters  had  closed  my  fatlier's  eyes ; 
had  attended  his  remains  to  the  grave  ; 
and  in  every  act  oonnecled  witli  this 
last  sad  rite,  had  met  with  insults  and 
degradations  too  mighty  for  human 
patience.  My  mother,  now  bi-romo 
incapable  of  self-command,  in  the  fury 
of  her  righteous  grief,  publicly  and 
in  court  denounced  the  conduct  of  tho 
magistracy  ;  taxed  some  of  them  with 
the  vilest  proposals  to  herself;  taxed 
them  as  a  bodv  with  haviu""  used  in- 
strument'*  of  torture  upon  my  father; 
and  finally,  accused  them  of  collusion 
with  the  Trench  military  oppressors  of 
the  district.  This  last  was  a  charge 
under  which  they  (|Uailed,  for  by  that 
time  the  Vrench  had  made  tiieniselves 
odiims  to  all  who  retained  a  spark  of 
patriotic  feeling.  My  heart  sank  with- 
in me  when  1  looked  up  at  the  bench, 
this  tribunal  of  tyrants,  all  purple  or 
livid  with  rage  ;  when  1  looked  at 
them  alternately  and  at  my  noble 
mother  with  her  weejnng  daughters — 
these  so  powerless,  those  so  basely 
vindictive,  and  locally  so  omnipotent. 
Willingly  1  would  have  sacritii-ed  all 
my  wealth  for  a  simple  permission  to 
quit  this  infernal  city  with  njy  ])oor  fe- 
male relations,  safe  andundishonoured. 
Hut  far  other  were  the  intentions  of 
that  incensed  magistracy.  My  mother 
was  arrested,  charged  with  some  otlenco 
equal  to  petty  treason,  or  scnudnlum 
nuKjnntum,  or  the  sowing  of  sedition  : 
and  though  what  she  said  was  true^ 
where,  alas  I  was  she  to  look  for  evi- 
dence ?  Here  was  seen  the  want  of 
gentlemen.  Gentlemen,  had  they  been 
even  equallv  tyrannical,  would  have 
recoiled  with  shame  from  taking  ven- 
geance on  a  woman.  And  what  a  ven- 
geance I  Oh,  heavenly  powers  !  that  I 
should  live  to  mention  such  a  thing  ! 
Man  that  is  born  of  woman,  to  inflict 
upon  womap  personal  scourging  on 
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Uio  baro  backi  mi  ihrough  tho  streets  stole  out  by  by-knes  of  tho  citjr  from 

at  noDiiilay  I   Ercn  fur  ClirUtian  wo-  my  poor  exhausted  sisters,  nliom  1  left' 

men,  the  punislimcnt  wiis  scvcrowhicb  Blgcjiiuj  in  each  other's  inuoccnt  atnn, 

tliD  laws  n3^ip;a<?i)  to  tlie  otlcnce  iu  into  the  forest;    There  I  li«lcRcd  to 

<|ucstioii.     But  for  Jowcjses,  by  ono  tho  sliouting  populace:  there  eten  I 

gf  the  ancient  laws  against  that  per-  fancied  tli.it  I   could  trace  wy   poor 

secuteil  people,  fur  ho^ivicr  and  more  luothci's  route  by  the  conrse  of  the 

ili'gnuiiiig  punislimenU  were  anneicd  ttiumphaut  eries.     There,  cveii  tlieu, 

tu  almost  every  oiToncc.     What  else  even  tlicn,  I  made — oil !  sileut  forest, 

rould  be  looked  for  ia  a  eity  irhich  thou  heard»t  me  when  1  madii — a 

veleomed  its  Jewish  guests  by  valuing  vow  that  1  have  kept  too  faithfully, 

tliom  at  its  gates  as  brute  beasts?  Motiicr,  Uion  art    avenged;    sleep, 

Sentenie  van  parsed,  and  Ihe  punish-  daughter  of  Jerusalem  I  For  at  length 

meut  was  to  be  iuflictvd  on  two  sepa-  the  oppieasor  sleeps  with  thee.    Aud 

rate  days,  with  an  interval  between  thy  puur  son  has  paid,  iu  diselurge 

cacti;  donbtluss  to  prolong  the  tor-  of  Ids  vow,  the  forfeit  of  Ids  own  liai>- 

tures  of  loiud,  but  under  a  vile  pre-  piaess,  of  a  Paradise  opening  upon 

tencc  nf  alleviiiting  the  pliysicsl  tor-  eartli,  uf  a  lieart  as  innocent  as  thiue, 

ture.  Tliree  days  after  wuulileunio  tlic  and  a  face  as  fair. 

llrst  day  of  punishment.     My  mother  "  I  returned,  and  found  uiy  mother 

vpeut  the  time  in  reading  her  native  returned  :  slio  slept  by  stnrta,  but  slic 

Scriptnrcsj  she  spent  it  in  prayer  and  was  feverisli  and  agitated  ;  and  when 

iumnsing  J  whilst  her  daughters  clung  slic    awoke    and   tint    saw   me,   sho 

and  wept  around  her  day  and  night,  bliutied  as  if  I  could  think  that  real 

—-grovelling  on  the  ground  at  llio  feet  degradation   had   settled    upon    her. 

uf  auy  people  in  authority  that  en-  Then  it  was  that   1   told  her  of  my 

tered  thoir  mother's  cell.     That  same  vow.     Her  eyes  were  lambent  with 

interval — how  was  it  passed  by  me  ?  fierce  light  for  a  moment ;  but,  when 

Now  mark,  my  friend.     Every  man  I  went  on  more  eagerly  to  apeak  of 

in  oOice,  or  that  could  be  presumed  to  my  hopes  and  piojecls,  stie  culled  me 

bearttioElighte3tiiiQuence,evcry  wife,  to  her,  kissed  me,  and  whispered — 

mother,  sisior,  daughter  of  such  men,  ■  Oh,  not  so,  my  son :  think  not  of 

1  besieged  morning,  noon,  and  night,  me :    tliinli  not  of  vengcaucc,  tliiuk 

1  wearied  them  with  my  supplications,  only  of  poor  Bereniceand  Mariamne.' 

I  humbled  myself  to  tho  dust ;   1,  tho  Ay,  that  thought  uios  startliug.      Vet 

Laugliticst  of  God'9  creatures,  knelt  this  magnanimotis  and  forbearing  mo- 

and  prayed  to  them  for  tlio  aako  of  tlicr,  as  1  know  by  the  report  of  our 

inv  mother.     1  besought  them  that  I  ono  i'aithfid  female  servant,  had,  in  the 

■nl^ht   undergo   the   punishment  ten  morning,  during  tier  bitter  trial,  be- 

(Inics  over  m  lier  stead.     And  once  haTcdasnitghthavcbceomcadatighler 

or  twice  1  ili'l  obtain  tho  encourage-  of  Judas   Maecabn'iis :  she  bad  look- 

meut   of  a  few  natural  tears — given  ed  serenely  upon  the  vile  mob,  v 


I,  however,  as  1  was  told,  to  my  awed   even    them    by   her  seronily  ; 

''  m  to  my  mother's  deserts.  Hut  she  bad  disdained  to  uller  a  shriek 

as  1  hoard  out  with  paticnee ;  when  the  cruel  lash  fell  upon  ber  fair 

houses  repelled  witli  skin.    There  is  a  point  that  makes  tho 


piety  Iha 
rarely  w 
and  fror 

(ersonal  indigiutics.  The  day  came :  triumph  over  natural  fbeliugs  of  nuiii 
saw  my  mother  half  undressed  by  the  easy  or  not  easy — the  degree  In  uliieli 
base  olUuials :  I  heard  the  prison  gates  we  count  upon  the  sympathy  of  the 
expand;  1  heanl  tlio  trumpets  of  tho  by-standers.  My  mother  hail  it  not  in 
magistracy  sound.  She  had  warned  the  beginning;  but  long  before  the  end 
me  what  to  do ;  I  had  iramed  myself,  her  coTestial  Iwanty,  tlie  divinity  of  in- 
Would  1  saciiTice  a  retribution  sacred  jured  inuoeenee,  ihu  ploading  of  com- 
audcomprahcnsive,  for  the  momentary  mon  womanhood  in  the  minds  of  the 
triumph  over  an  individual  ?  If  not,  lowest  class,  aud  tho  reaction  of  man- 
lot  mo  forbear  to  look  out  of  doors:  ly  feeling  in  tho  moD,  had  worked  a 
for  I  felt  that  iu  the  self-same  moment  great  ehango  in  the  mob.  Some  be- 
in  which  I  saw  the  dog  of  an  cxecu-  gan  now  to  threaten  tho»o  who  had 
tionci  raii<c  his  accursed  li.ind  ugainst  been  aviivc  in  insulting  her :  tho  si- 
my  moliicr,  swilU'r  than  tlio  liglitning  lencc  of  awe  and  reiipect  sueeecded 
woiilil  my  dagger  search  his  heart,  to  noise  and  uproar ;  and  fadings 
H'/icJi  I  heard  tho  roar  of  the  cruel  which  they  scarcelv  unilorstood  mas- 
JBoii,  IjiMiaodj  cj«/(uvdj  fBrbon,   1  tot«d4wtuilnithwsia\^«i!h»mKiiL 
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more  and  moro  the  patient  fortitude     plunntuL      Kvcn  ivliiist  wc  consulted. 


of  the  {iuiferor.  lilenaecs  bec^an  to  rise 
towards  the  executioner.  Ttiings  wore 
Siich  an  aspect  tliat  the  mao^istrutcd  put 
a  audden  end  to  the  scene. 

"  That  day  wo  received  permission  to 
go  home  to  our  poor  house  in  the  Jew- 
ish quarter.  I  know  not  whether  you 
are  learned  enough  in  Jewish  usages 
to  be  aware,  that  in  every  Jewish 
house,  where  old  traditions  are  kept 
up,  there  is  one  room  consecrated  to 
coufbsion ;  a  room  always  locked  up 
and  8ef{uestered  from  vulgar  use,  ex- 
cept on  occasions  of  memorable  atHie- 
fioD,  where  every  thing  is  puq>osely 
in  disorder — broken — shattered — mu- 
tilated,— to  typify,  by  symbols  appull- 
ing  to  the  eye,  tliat  desolation  ^vliich 
has  so  long  trampled  on  Jerusalem, 
and  the  ravages  of  the  boar  wiihin 
tlio  vineyards  of  Judea.  My  mother, 
as  a  Hebrew  princess,  maintained  all 
traditional  customs ;  even  in  this 
wretched  suburb  she  had  her  *  cham- 
ber of  desolation.*  There  it  was  that 
I  and  my  sisters  heard  her  last  words. 
The  rest  of  her  sentence  was  to  be 
carried  into  effect  within  a  week.  She, 
moan-time,  had  disdained  to  utter  any 
word  of  fear ;  but  that  energy  of  self- 
control  had  made  the  sufi\:ring  but  tho 
more  bitter.  Fever  and  dreadful  agi- 
tation had  succeeded.  Her  dreams 
showed  sufficiently  to  us,  who  watched 
her  couch,  that  terror  for  the  future 
mingled  with  the  sense  of  degradation 
for  the  past.  Nature  asserted  her 
rights.  But  tlie  more  she  shrank 
from  the  sutfering,  the  more  did  sl:c 
proclaim  how  severe  it  had  been,  and 
consequently  how  noble  the  self-eon- 
quest.  Yet,  as  her  weakness  increase  d, 
so  did  her  terror  ;  until  I  besuuprht  her 
to  take  comfort,  asj^uring  her  that,  iu 
case  any  a(tem])t  should  be  made  to 
force  her  out  again  to  public  ex])osure, 
1  would  kill  the  man  who  came  to  exe- 
cute the  order— that  we  would  ail  die 
together — and  there  would  be  a  com- 
mon end  to  her  injuries  and  her  fears. 
-  She  was  reassured  by  what  I  told  her 
of  my  belief  that  no  future  attempt 
woidd  be  made  upon  her.  She  slept 
more  tranquilly ;  but  her  fever  in- 
ereased ;  aud  slowly  she  slept  away 
into  the  everlasting  sU'ep  whieli  knows 
of  no  to  morrow. 

**  Here  eanie  a  crisis  in  my  fate. 

Should  1  stay  and  attempt  to  protect 

my  sisters?  But,  alas!  what  power  had  I 

to  do  so  nmongvt  oar  enemies  r  liavhael 

Mad  I  consulted;  and  many  a  seheme  we 


and  tho  very  ni^ht  uftcr  my  mother 
had  been  eomir.ittcd  to  tho  Jewish 
burjing-«; round,  eamc  an  c  Ulcer,  hear- 
ing an  order  fur  ii^e  to  n  p:iir  lo  Vien- 
na. Somo  officer  in  tiic  Krench  army 
having  watched  the  transaction  re- 
specting my  pareiits,  was  filled  with 
shame  and  grief.  He  wrote  a  st<';te- 
mcnt  of  the  whole  to  an  Auritiian  offi- 
cer of  rank,  my  father's  friend,  who 
obtained  from  tho  Kmperor  an  order, 
claiming  me  as  a  page  of  his  own,  and 
an  officer  in  the  household  service.  Oh, 
Heavens!  what  a  neglect  that  it  did 
not  include  mv  sibtersi  However, 
tho  next  best  tiling  was  that  1  should 
use  my  iuHucnee  at  the  imperial  court 
to  get  them  passed  to  Vienna.  This 
I  did,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.  But 
seven  months  ehqi^cd  bufoix'  1  savr  tho 
Enq)eror.  If  my  applications  ever  met 
Ids  eye  he  miglit  readily  suppose  that 
your  city,  my  friend,  was  as  safe  a 
]daee  as  another  for  my  sisters.  Nor 
<lid  I  myself  know  all  its  dangers.  At 
length,  with  tho  Emperor's  leave  of 
absence,  I  returned.  And  wh-it  did  I 
tind  ?  Eight  mouths  had  passed,  and 
the  faithful  Baehael  had  died.  Tho 
poor  sisters,  clinging  t(?gcther,  but 
now  utterly  bcreli  of  friends,  knew 
not  which  way  to  turn.  In  this  aban- 
<Ionment  they  fell  into  the  insidious 
hands  of  the  mtlian  jailer.  My  eldest 
sister,  Berenice,  the  stateliest  and 
noblest  of  beauties,  had  attracted  this 
rutlian*s  admiration  whilst  she  was  in 
the  prison  with  lur  mother.  And  when 
1  returned  to  your  city,  armed  with 
the  imperial  passports  for  all,  1  found 
that  IkTi'uico  had  died  in  the  villain's 
custody  ;  nor  could  I  obtain  any  thing 
beyond  a  legal  certitieate  of  her  death. 
And  Hnally,  the  blouming  laughing 
Mariamne,  she  also  had  died — and  of 
iiffiietion  for  the  less  of  her  sister.  You, 
m}'  friend,  had  been  absent  upou  your 
travels  during  the  calamitous  hibtory 
I  have  recited.  You  had  seen  neither 
my  father  nor  my  mother.  But  you 
came  in  time  to  take  under  your  pro- 
tection, from  the  abhorred  wretch  the 
jailer,  my  little  broken-hearted  Ma- 
rianme.  And  when  sometimes  you 
fancied  that  you  had  seen  me  under 
other  circumstances,  in  her  it  w^is,  my 
dear  friend,  and  in  her  features  that 
you  saw  mine. 

"  Now  w;is  the  world  a  tiesert  \o  me. 
I  eared  little,  \u  l\\tt  yiol^'  ^\I  \oNvi,vi\\\<:\\ 
way  1  turned.     Bwl'wv  \\ve  'Va^j  v>^\va.- 
tred  1  eared  every  lVk\n^.     V  Vxwa 
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ferrcd  myself  to  the  Russian  scryice> 
with  the  view  of  gaining  some  ap- 
pointment on  the  Polish  frontier  which 
might  put  it  in  my  power  to  execute 
my  vow  of  destroying  all  the  magis- 
trates of  your  city.  War,  however, 
raged,  and  carried  me  into  far  other 
regions.  It  ceased,  and  there  was 
little  prospect  that  another  generation 
would  see  it  relighted ;  for  the  dis- 
turbar  of  peace  was  a  prisoner  for  ever, 
and  all  nations  were  exhausted.  Now, 
then,  it  became  necessaiy  that  I 
should  adopt  some  new  mode  for  exe- 
cuting my  vengeance ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  annually  some  were  dying 
of  those  whom  it  was  my  mission  to 
punish.  A  voice  ascended  to  me,  day 
and  night,  from  the  graves  of  my 
father  and  mother,  calling  for  ven- 
geance before  it  should  be  too  late.  I 
took  my  measures  thus : — Many  Jews 
were  present  at  Waterloo.  From 
amongst  these,  all  irritated  against 
Napoleou  for  the  expectations  he  had 
raised,  only  to  disappoint,  by  his  great 
assembly  of  Jews  at  Paris,  I  selected 
eight,  whom  I  knew  familiarly  as 
men  hardened  by  military  experience 
against  the  movements  of  pity.  With 
these  as  my  beagles,  I  hunted  for  some 
time  in  your  forest  before  opening  my 
regular  campaign ;  and  I  am  surprised 
that  you  did  not  hear  of  the  death 
which  met  the  executioner,  him  I  mean 
who  dared  to  life  his  hand  against  my 
mother.  This  man  I  met  by  accident 
in  the  forest  ;  and  I  slew  him.  I 
talked  with  the  wretch  as  a  stran- 
ger at  first  upon  the  memorable  case 
of  the  Jewish  lady.  Had  he  relented, 
had  he  expressed  compunction,  /might 
have  relented.  But  far  otherwise : 
the  dog,  not  dreaming  to  whom  he 
spoke,  exulted  ;  he But  why  re- 
peat the  villain*s  words?  I  cut  him 
to  pieces.  Next  I  did  this  :  my  agents 
I  caused  to  matriculato  separately  at 
the  college.  They  assumed  the  college 
dress.  And  now  mark  the  solution 
of  that  mystery  which  caused  such 
perplexity.  Simply  as  students  we  all 
had  an  unsuspected  admission  at  any 
house.  Just  then  there  was  a  com- 
mon practice,  as  you  will  remember, 
amongst  the  younger  students,  of 
going  out  a- masking, — that  is,  of  en- 
tering houses  in  the  academic  dress 
and  with  the  faco  masked.  This  prac- 
tice subsisted  even  during  the  most 
lalenso  alarm  from  the  munierers ;  for 
ide  dress  of  the  students  was  supposed 

fobiiagr protection tdQDgwiiikiU  But 


even  after  suspicion  had  connected 
itself  with  this  dress,  it  was  sufficient 
that  I  should  appear  unmasked  at  the 
head  of  the  maskers,  to  insure  them  a 
friendly  reception.    Hence  the  facility 
with  which  death  was  inflicted,  and 
that  unaccountable   absence  of   any 
motion  towards  an  alarm.    I  took  hold 
of  my  victim,  and  he  looked  at  me 
with  smiling  security.     Our  weapons 
were  hid  under  our  academic  robes  ; 
and  even  when  we  drew  them  out,  and 
at  the  moment  of  applying  them  to 
the  throat,  they  still  supposed  our  ges- 
tures to  be  part  of  the  pantomime  we 
were  performing.     Did  I  relish  this 
abuse  of  personal  confidence  in  my- 
self? No — I  loathed  it,  and  I  grieved 
for  its  necessity  ;   but  my  mother,  a 
phantom  not  seen  with  bodily  eyes, 
but  ever  present  to  my  mind,  conti- 
nually ascended  before  me ;  and  still  I 
shouted  aloud  to  my  astounded  victim, 
'  This  comes  from  the  Jewess  I  Hound 
of  hounds!     Do  you  remember  the 
Jewess  whom  you  dishonoured,  and 
the  oaths  which  you  broke  in  order  that 
you  might  dishonour  her,  and  the  righ- 
teous law  which  you  violated,  and  the 
cry  of  anguish  from  her  son,  which 
you  scoffed  at  ?*     Who  I  was,  what  I 
avenged,  and  whom,   I  made  every 
man  aware,  and  every  woman,  before 
I  punished  them.     The  details  of  the 
cases  I  need  not  repeat.     One  or  two 
I  was  obliged,  at  the  beginning,  to 
commit  to  my  Jews.     The  suspicion 
was  thus,  from  the  first,  turned  aside 
by  the  notoriety  of  my  presence  else- 
where ;    but  1  took  care  that  none 
suffered  who  had  not  cither  been  upon 
the  guilty  list  of  magistrates  who  con- 
demned the  mother,  or  of  those  who 
turned  away  with  mockery  from  the 
supplication  of  the  son. 

'*  It  pleased  God,  however,  to  place 
a  mighty  temptation  in  my  path,  which 
might  have  persuaded  me  to  forego 
all  thoughts  of  vengeance,  to  forget 
my  vow,  to  forget  the  voices  which 
invoked  me  from  the  grave.  This  was 
Margaret  Liebenheim.  Ah  !  how  ter- 
rific appeared  my  duty  of  bloody  re- 
tribution, af^er  her  angeVs  face  and 
angel's  voice  had  calmed  me.  With 
respect  to  her  grandfather,  strange  it 
is  to  mention,  that  never  did  my  inno- 
cent wife  appear  so  lovely  as  precisely 
in  the  relation  of  grand-daughter.  So 
beautiful  was  her  goodness  to  the  old 
man,  and  so  divine  was  the  childlike 
innocence  on  her  part,  contrasted  with 
the  guiity  T9CQ\W^\oxA%iW)0uiX)^'tdUi 
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bim — for  he  was  amongst  the  guiltiest 
towards  my  mother — still  I  delayed  his 
puDifthment  to  the  last ;  and,  tor  his 
child's  sake,  I  would  have  pardoned 
bim — nayy  I  had  resolved  to  do  so, 
when  a  fierce  Jew,  who  had  a  deep  ma- 
lignity towards  this  man,  swore  that 
he  would  accomplish  /lis  vengeance 
at  all  events,  ana  perhaps  might  be 
obliged  to  include  Margaret  in  the  ruin, 
unless  I  adhered  to  the  original  scheme. 
Then  I  yielded;  for  circumstances 
armed  this  man  with  momentary  pow- 
er. But  the  night  fixed  on  was  one 
in  which  I  had  reason  to  know  that 
my  wife  would  be  absent  ;  for  so 
1  had  myself  arranged  with  her,  and 
the  unhappy  counter-arrangement  I 
do  not  yet  understand.  Let  mo  add, 
that  the  sole  purpose  of  my  clandes- 
tine marriage  was  to  sting  her  grand- 
father*8  mind  with  the  belief  that  /lis 
family  had  been  dishonoured,  even  as 
he  had  dishonoured  mine.  He  leam- 
edt  as  I  took  care  that  he  should,  that 
hb  grand-daughter  carried  about  with 
her  the  promises  of  a  mother,  and  did 
not  kuow  that  she  had  tlie  sanction  of 
a  wife.  This  discovery  made  him,  in 
one  dayy  become  eager  for  the  mar- 
riage he  had  previously  opposed  ;  and 
this  discovery  also  embittered  the  mi- 
sery of  his  death.  At  that  moment  1 
attempted  to  think  only  of  my  mo- 
therms  wrongs ;  but  in  spite  of  all  I 
could  doy  this  old  man  appeared  to  me 
in  the  light  of  Margaret's  grandfather; 
and>  had  I  been  left  to  myself,  he 
would  have  been  saved.  As  it  was, 
never  was  horror  equal  to  mine  when 
I  met  her  flying  to  his  succour.  I  had 
relied  upon  her  absence ;  and  the  mi- 
sery of  that  moment,  when  her  eye 
fell  upon  me  in  the  very  act  of  seizing 
her  grandfather,  far  transcended  all 
.  else  that  I  have  sufiercd  in  these  terrific 
scenes.  She  fainted  in  my  arms,  and 
I  and  another  carried  her  up- stairs  and 
procured  water ;  mean-time  her  grand- 
father had  been  murdered  even  whilst 
Margaret  fainted.  1  had,  however, 
under  tlie  fear  of  discovery,  though 
never  anticipating  a  rencontre  with 
hersdf,  forestalled  the  explanation  re- 
quisite in  such  a  case,  to  make  my 
conduct  intelligible.  1  had  told  her, 
under  feigned  names,  the  story  of  my 
mother  and  my  sisters.  She  knew 
their  wrongs ;  she  had  heard  me 
contend  for  the  right  of  vengeance. 


Consequcntl}',  in  our  parting  inter- 
view, one  word  only  was  required  to 
place  myself  in  a  new  position  to  her 
thoughts.  1  needed  only  to  say  I  was 
that  son  ;  that  unhappy  mother,  so 
miserably  degraded  and  outraged,  was 
mine. 

"  As  to  the  jailer,  he  was  met  by  a 
party  of  us.  Not  suspecting  that  any 
of  us  could  be  connected  with  the  fa- 
mily, he  was  led  to  talk  of  the  most 
hideous  details  with  regard  to  my  poor 
Berenice.  The  child  had  not,  as  had 
been  insinuated,  aided  her  own  degra- 
dation, but  had  nobly  sustained  the  dig- 
nity of  her  sex  and  her  family.  Such 
advantages  as  the  monster  pretended 
to  have  gained  over  her— sicls,  deso- 
late, and  latterly  delirious — were,  by 
his  own  confession,  not  obtained  with- 
out violence.  This  was  too  much. 
Forty  thousand  lives,  had  he  possessed 
them,  could  not  have  gratified  my  thirst 
for  revenge.  Yet,  had  he  but  showed 
courage,  be  should  have  died  the  death 
of  a  soldier.  But  the  wretch  showed 
cowardice  the  most  abject,  and 
but  you  know  his  fate. 

**  Nowi  then,  all  is  finished,  and  hu- 
man nature  is  avenged.  Yet,  if  you 
complain  of  the  bloodshed  and  the 
terror,  think  of  tho  wrongs  which 
created  my  rights ;  think  of  the  sacri- 
fice by  which  1  gave  a  tenfold  strength 
to  those  rights ;  tliink  of  the  necessity 
for  a  dreadful  concussion,  and  shock 
to  society,  in  order  to  carry  my  lesson 
into  the  councils  of  princes. 

*'  This  will  now  have  been  effected. 
And  ye,  victims  of  dishonour,  will  be 
glorified  in  your  deaths ;  ye  nvill  not 
have  sufiered  in  vain,  nor  died  without 
a  monument.  Sleep,  therefore,  sister 
Berenice, — sleep,  gentle  Mariamne, 
in  peace.  And  thou,  noble  mother, 
let  the  outrages  sown  in  thy  dishonour 
rise  again  and  blossom  in  wide  har- 
vests of  honour  for  the  women  of  thy 
afflicted  race.  Sleep,  daughters  of 
Jerusalem,  in  the  sanctity  of  your  suf- 
ferings. And  thou,  if  it  be  possible, 
even  more  beloved  daughter  of  a 
Christian  fold,  whose  company  was 
too  soon  denied  to  him  in  life,  open 
thy  grave  to  receive  him,  who,  in  the 
hour  of  death,  wishes  to  remember  no 
title  which  he  wore  on  earth  but  that 
of  thy  chosen  and  adoring  lover, 

"  Maximilian.** 
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AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  PHIL080PUT  OF  CONSCIOUSNESB. 

Paut  IV.     Chapter  I. 


To  enter  at  length  into  a  discussion 
coBccrninpf  the  muUifarions  theories 
that  have  been  propounded  respecting 
the  fact  of  perception,  would  be  an 
endiess  and  unnecessary  labour.  Buty 
as  the  problem  we  are  about  to  be 
engaged  with  has  much  in  common 
with  these  speculations,  and  as  its  solu- 
tion has  been  retarded  by  the  assump- 
tion of  various  false  facts  which  have 
invariably  been  permitted  lo  minglo 
with  them,  we  must,  in  a  few  words, 
strike  at  the  root  of  these  spurious 
facts,  and,  employing  a  more  accurate 
observation,  we  will  then  bring  fi>r- 
ward,  purilled  from  all  irrelevant  ad- 
mixture, that  great  question  of  psycho- 
logy— how,  or  in  what  circumstances 
does  Consciousness  come  into  opera- 
tion ? 

"  Perception,"  says  Dr  Brown,  **  is 
a  state  of  mind  which  is  induced  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  by  its.  external 
cause,  as  any  other  feeling  is  induced 
by  its  particular  antecedent.  If  the 
external  cause  or  object  be  absent, 
tlie  conscoucnt  feeling,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, whicn  we  term  perception,  will 
not  l>e  induced,  precisely  as  any  other 
feeling  will  not  arise  without  its'peai- 
liar  antecedent.  The  relation  of  cause 
and  eliecf,  in  short,  is  exactly  the 
same  in  pcreeption  as  in  ail  the  other 
mental  phenomena — a  relation  of  in- 
variable sequence  of  one  change  after 
another  change.*'  * 

This  doctrine,  which  explains  the 
phenomena  of  perception  by  placing 
tliem  under  the  law  of  causality,  is 
maintained,  we  believe,  in  one  form  or 
another,  by  every  phitosopher  who 
has  theorised  on  the  subject,!  ttom 


Aristotle,  down  through  his  scholastic 
followers,  past  the  occasion alists  and 
pre-establUhed  harmonists,  and  on- 
wards to  Dr  Brown,  who  is  merely  to 
be  considered  as  one  of  its  most  expH. 
cit  expounders.  One  and  all  of  them 
assume  that  the  great  law  of  cause 
and  eiK;ct  is  as  little  violated  in  the 
intercourse  which  takes  place  betwec^n 
the  extenial  universe  and  man,  as  it  u 
ill  the  catenation  of  the  objects  tlfom- 
selves  constituting  that  universe.  Have 
we,  then,  any  fault  to  find  with  this 
<loctrinc,  snpportcil  as  it  is  by  such  a 
host  of  authorities ;  and  if  wo  have, 
what  is  it  ?  We  answer  that,  In  our 
apprehension,  it  places  Dr  Brown  and 
all  the  philosoi)hcrs  who  embrace  it  in 
a  very  extraordinary  dilemma,  wliich 
we  now  proceed  to  point  out. 

If  by  "  perception,"  Dr  Brown 
understands  *'  sensation>*'  and  nothing 
more  than  sensation,  then  wo  admit 
his  statement  of  the  faet  t<^  be  correct, 
and  his  doctrine  to  l>e  without  a  flaw. 
Sensation  (the  smell  of  a  rese,  for 
example)  is  certainly  "  a  state"  which 
is  **  imluced  by  its  external  cause,'* 
tiamely,  by  the  rose.  This  is  certainly 
a  simple  and  ordinary  instance  of 
sequence,— a  mere  illustration  of  the 
common  law  of  cause  and  efteet,  and 
not  a  whit  more  extraordinary  than 
any  other  exemplification  of  that  great 
law.  We  admit>  then,  that  hero  tlic 
phenomenon  is  correctly  observed  and 
stated,  that  the  law  of  causality  em* 
braces  sensation,  and  adcouateiy  ac- 
counts for  its  origin.  Wnere,  then, 
does  our  objection  lie  ?  It  lies  in  this, 
that  the  origin  of  sensation  is  not  tho 
truo  and  pertinent  problem  requiring 


•  Phytiotogy  of  the  3Sind — P.  X^JQ. 

t  M'e  are  aware  that  Dr  Brown  and  others  have  ondeavoared  to  teach  the  doctrine 
of  caiuntion  as  a  simple  relation  of  antccedonee  and  consequence,  emptying  oar  notloii 
of  caiiflo  of  the  idea  of  efficiency,  that  ft,  of  the  element  whien  const  Itntes  Its  very  ewettce. 
But,  unlike  Hume,  who  adopted  the  same  views,  and  never  swerved  from  them,  hot 
carried  them  forth  into  all  their  conteqwenccs,  they  never  remain  consistent  with  theiiio 
iclvcs  for  ten  eonierative  pages.  They  keep  conitantly  resmning  the  idea  they  profei 
to  have  abjured  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  their  admlsrfon  with  respect  to  the  cfRdeiwy  olr 
power  of  tlie  Divine  will.  Therefore,  their  doctrine,  whatever  It  may  be,  does  not  In 
any  doj^ce  aflcct  tho  Hne  of  argument  followed  oat  in  the  teit,  addressed  though  that 
argument  is  to  those  who  entertain  the  common  notion  of  causation,  as,  no  doabt,  Dr 
Brown  lumaclCin  reality  did,  however  different  a  on«  ho  ma^  Ywi^  profmcd. 
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sdalion,  but  is  a  most  frivolous  and  as  well  as  the  scnsiatiou  that  p.is«os 

irrelevant  question.      \Vc  thus,  then,  through  him.     In  other  words,  he  is 

fix  for  l)r  Drown  and  many  otiier  not  only  sentient,  like  other  animals, 

philosophers    the  first  horn   of   our  but,  unlike  them,  he  is  sentient  with  n 

dilemma.     If  by  "perception"  they  cousciot/suafg,  or  reference  fo  j«<//;  of 

understand  "  sensation"  mert^ly,  they  sensation  ;— two  very  dillerent,  and,  as 


no  doubt  hit  tlie  true  facts  and  their  we  have  already  seen,  and  sli;;!!  .^of 
true  explanation,  but  then  they  entire-  still  further,  mutually  ri'pug'nant  and 
ly  miss,  as  we  shall  see,  the  question  antithetical  states  of  existence. 
properiy  at  i^sue,  and,  instead  of  grap-  Thisro«*riww.«wf.swof  son.siition,  then, 
pling  with  it,  they  explain  to  us  that  is  the  other  fact  containeil  in  perccp- 
which  stands  in  need  of  no  explana-  tion  ;  and  it  is  an  enquiry  into  the  na- 
tion, ture  and  origin  f)f  this  fact,  and  of  it 

But  by  "  pen^eptiou,'*  I)r  Brown  alone,  that  forms  the  true  and  proper    , 

andother  philosophers  probably  under-  problem  of  psych oh^gy  when  we  are 

^tand  something  more  lliun  **  scnsa-  i)usie<l  with  the  pliononiona  of  porc<[)- 

tion."     If  so,  what  h  tho  additional  lion  ;  luTause  it  is  this  fact,  ar.:l  n«»t 

fact  they  understand  by  it?     When  the  fact  of  sensation,  wliich  c()!.>titut<'s 

we  have  f^und  it,  we  will  then  ilx  for  man's  peculiar  and  distinctive  cluirac- 

thcm  the  other  horn  of  our  dilemma.  tcristic,  and  lies  as  the  foundation  stono 

When  animals  and  young  cliildren  of  all  the  grander  structures  of  his 

arc  sentteut,  there  is  in  them,  as  we  moral  and  intellectual  being. 
havcallaIougset*n,  nothing  more  than         Wo    now    then    ask: — Have    Dr 

sensation.     Tho  state  of  being  into  Brown  and  other  philosophers  enter- 

which  they  are  east  is   simple  and  taineil  tho  problem  as  to  the  ori>^in  and 

single.     It  is  rnerily  a  certain  etl'eet  import  of  this  fact — the  fact,  namely, 

following  a  certain  cause.     There  is  of  consciousness,  as  distinguished  from 

in  it  nothing  whatsoever  of  a  rcllex  the  fact  of  sensation,  passion,  iScc 

character.  A  particular  sensation  is,  and  have  they  thus  grappletl  with  the 
in  their  case,  given  or  induced  by  its  true  question  at  issue :  We  answer: 
particular  extenial  cause,  and  nothing  That  if  they  have,  then  ha\'e  they 
more  is  given.  Indeed,  what  more  grossly  falsilie<l  the  facts  of  the  case, 
rould  we  rationally  expect  the  fragrant  Tor  it  is  fiot  thf  Jhrf,  that  the  con- 
particles  of  a  rose  to  give  than  the  sciousness  of  sensation  is  "  indur  cd, 
sensation  of  the  smell  of  a  rose  ?  Here,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  its  ex  ■ 
then,  tlie  state  into  which  tho  sentient  tenial  cause,"  or  by  any  cause  what- 
crcature  is  thrown  begins,  conthuies,  soever.  Sensation,  no  doubt,  i-:  in- 
and  ends,  in  simple  iminixed  sensa-  duced  by  its  rxtcrnal  cjiuse,  htit  con- 
tion,  and  that  is  all  that  can  bo  said*  sciousnessisaltogitherexcmpt  from  the 
about  it,  law  of  causality,  as  wesliall  very  shortly 

Iiut  when  we  ourselves  are  sentient,  prove  hy  a  rclercnce  to  ex])i.'rirnLe  it- 

we  find  the   state  of  the  fact  to  be  self.     In   fine,  then,  the  dilemma  to 

widely  different  from  this.     We  find  which  Dr  Brown,  and,  we  believe,  all 

that  our  sentient  condition  is  not,  as  is  other  theorists  on  the  subject  cf  per- 

the  casein  children  and  animals,  a  mo-  ception  may  bo  reduced,  stands  thus : 

nopoly  of  sensation,  but  that  here  a  Are  they,  pn'mo  loco,  right  in  their 

new  fact  is  evolved,  over  and  above  facts? — then  they  are  wrong  in   the 

the  sensation  which  makes  the  pheno-  question  they  take  up.     Or,  arcttnt/tt 

menon  a  much  more  complicated  and  foco,  do  they  hit  the  right  ([ue^tion  ? — 

exfraonlinarr  one.      This   new  and  then  they  falsify,  ah  initio,  the  facts 

anomalous  phenomenon  which  accom-  upon  which  its  solution  depends.     In 

panics  our  sensations,  but  which  is,  at  other  words,  in  so  far  as  their  state- 

thc  same  time,  completely  distinct  iVom  ment  of  facts  is  true,  they  take  up  a 

them^ls  the  fact  of  our  own  persona-  wrong  question,  inasmuch  as  they  cx- 

lity — the  fiict  and  the  notion  denoted  plain  to  us  the  origin  of  our  sensations 

by  the  word  "  I."  Surely  no  one  will  when  they  ought  to  bo  explaining  to 

maintain  that  this  realisation  of  self,  in  us  the  origin  of  our  cnnscioKsnrss  of 

conjunction  with  our  sensations,  and  as  sensations,  or  the  notion  of  self  which 

distinguished  fn)m  the  objects  causing  accompanies  them.     Or,  again,  sup- 

them,  is  the  same  fact  as  these  sensa-  posing  that  they  t'dVc  \\\^  \\\e  xXy^XxV 

tiuns  themselves.    In  wiw,  then,  there  question  ;  then  lUcir  sXvvlemewV  o^  Kwv  Vs 

Is  the  notion  and  the  reality  of  himself,  k  false,  inasmucli  aa  iWvr  ^*s>3caiv^^^'^ 
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that  our   consciousness  of   sensation  We  can  now  steer  equally  clear  of 

falls  under  the  law  oi*  causality  is  total-  the  Scylla  of  an  irrelevant  problem^ 

]y  unfounded*  and  may  be  disproved  and  tht'  Charybdis  of  tiisitious  faits. 

by  an  appeal  to  a  stricter  and  more  Peroeptiou  i.s  as  we  have  seen,  a  >\n- 

accurate  observation.  thesis  of  two  facts,  sensation,  namely* 

The  erection  of  this  dilemma  places  and  consciousness,  or  the  realisation  of 

us  on  a  vantage  pj'round  from  which  we  self  in  conjunction  with  the  sensation 

may  perceive  at  a  glance  both  what  experienced.     The  former  of  these  it 

we  ought  to  avoid  and  what  we  ought  possessed  in  common  by  men  and  by 

to  follow.    On  the  one  hand,  realising  animals  ;  but  the  latter  is  peculiar  to 

the  true  facts,  we  can  avoid  the  fate  of  man   and   constitutes   his   ditferentui 

those  who  expended  their  labour  on  quality,  and  is,  therefore,  the  sole  and 

a  wrong  question  ;  and,  on  the  other  proper  fact   (o  which   our  aUentioo 

hand,  hitting  the  right  question,  we  ought  to  direct  itself  when  contcmplat- 

can  also  avoid  the  fate  of  those  who  ing  the  phenomena  of  percoptiou. 
wrecked  its  solution  upon  false  facts. 


Chafter  II. 

We  have  already  *  had  occasion  to  manity,  which  is  fully  brought  to  light 
establish  and  illu^trate  the  radical  dis-  when  our  sensations,  emotions,!  &c., 
tinction  between  consciousness,  on  the  are  rendered  very  \iolcnt,  clearly 
one  hand,  and  sensation  on  the  other,  proves  that  there  is  at  bottom  a  vitid 
or  any  other  of  those  *'  states  of  mind,**  and  ceaseless  repugnancy  bet  wet* n  con- 
as  they  are  called,  of  which  we  arc  scioubuess  and  all  these  "  stateii  of 
cognisant.  We  shuwinl  that  con-  mind,'*  even  in  their  ordinary  and 
eciousncss  is  n(>t  only  diatinct  from  any  more  moderate  degrees  of  manife»ta- 
of  these  states,  but  is  diametrically  op-  tion,  although  the  equipoise  then  pro- 
posed, or  placed  in  a  direct  antithesis  served  on  buth  sides  may  render  it 
tu  tlieni  all.  Thus,  taking  for  an  ex-  difficult  for  us  to  observe  it.  Had 
ample,  as  we  have  hitherto  done,  tho  man  been  visited  by  much  keener  sen- 
smell  of  a  rose,  it  appears  that  so  long  sations,  and  hurried  along  by  mnch 
as  the  sensation  occasioned  by  this  stronger  passions,  and  endowetl  with  a 
object  remains  moderate,  conscious-  much  more  perfect  reason,  the  realisa- 
ness,  or  the  realisation  of  self  in  union  tion  of  his  own  personality,  together 
with  the  feeling,  conies  into  play  with-  w'ith  the  conseipiences  it  involvesi 
out  any  violent  eltbrt.  Hut,  suppose  would  then  have  been  a  matter  of  much 
the  seusation  is  iuirreased,  until  wc  greater  difficulty  to  him  than  it  now 
iilmo?t  is  ;  perhaps  it  would  have  amounted  to 

t,  V     r  .....  an  impusMbilitv.     Even  as  it  is,  no* 

010  of  a  r'>.«o,  in  aromatic  imiii,  .i- '  ,•  i<.ii 

'      '  thing  can   be   more  wonderful  than 

then  we  allirni  that  the  natural  ten-  that  he  should  evolve  this  antagoniit 

dency  of  this  augmentation  is  to  weak-  power  in  the  very  heart  of  the  floods 

en  or  obliterate  consciousness,  which,  of  sensation  which,  pouring  in  upon 

at  any  rate,  cannot  now  maintain  its  all   sides,  are  incessantly  striving  to 

jdace  without  a  inuehstrongerexei  lion,  overwhelm  it;    and,    secure    in    its 

We  do  not  say  that  this  hiSs  of  self-  strength,  should  ride,  as  in  a  life>boiit, 

possession, or  possession  <//'m//;  always  amid  all  the  whirlpools  of  blind  and 

happens  even  when  Iniman  sensations  fatalistic  passion,  which  make  the  hfc 

are  mostininioderate ;  but  we;;l!irni  that  of  every  man  here  below  a  sea  of  roar- 

iu  such  circuin>taiu-es  there  is  a  natu-  iug  troubles. 

ral  tendency  in  man  to  lose  his  con-  We  now  avail  ourselves  of  the  as- 

sciousness  or  to  have  it  weakened ;  and  si&tance  of  this  antagonism, which 

that  when  he  retains  it,  he  docs  so  by  has  thus  been  cstablifrhed  as  fact  by 

the  counteracting  exercise  of  an  w/i-  experience, — in  order  to  displace  ch* 

ttatf/raf,  that  is,  of  a  free  and  moral  false  fact  generally,  wc  might  say  uni- 

power  ;  and  we  further  maintain  that  versally,  assumed  ni  our  current  mcta- 

this  tendency,  or  law,  or  fact  of  hu-  physics  namely,  that  cousriou5ncw,ur 


Vol.  XLIII.,  p.  4-tj. 
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the  fact  and  notion  denoted  by  the 
word  *'  !«**  comes  into  manifrstatiun 
at  the  bidding,  and  under  the  influence, 
of  the  objects  which  induce  the  ^eiisu- 
dons  accompanying  it. 

One  fact  admitted  on  all  hands  is, 
that  our  sensations  are  caused  by  cer- 
tain objects  presented  to  our  senses  ; 
another  fact  assumed  on  all  hanils  is, 
that  our  consciousness  of  sensations 
fiills  under  the  same  law,  and  is  like- 
wise induced  by  the  presence  of  these 
objects.   But  consciousness  and  sensa- 
tiun  are  each  other* s  opposites,  and 
eiist  as  thesis  and  antithesis— there- 
fore, according  to  this  doctrine,  we 
find  two  contradictory  effects  attribu- 
ted at  the  same  moment  to  the  same 
cause,  and  referred  to  the  same  origin 
—just  as  if  we  were  to  affirm  that  the 
sAme  olgect  is  at  the  same  moment 
and  in  the  same  place  the  cause  at 
once  of  light  and  of  the  absence  of 
liffht,  or  that  the  sun  at  one  and  the 
some  instant  both  ripens  fruit  and 
prevents  it  from  ripening.     To  illus- 
trate this  by  our  former  example  (for 
a  variety  of  illustrations  adds  nothing 
to  the  clearness  of  an  exposition),  let 
us  suppose  a  sentient  being  to  expe- 
rience the  smell  of  a  rose.     So  long 
as  this  being's  state  is  simply  sentient* 
its  sensation  is  absorbing,  effective, 
and  complete ;  but  as  soon  as  con- 
sciuiuuess,  or  the  realization  of  self 
blends  with  this  feeling,  it  from  that 
moment  becomes  weaker  and  less  per- 
fect.    It  is  no  longer  pure  and  unal- 
loyed, and  consequently  its  integrity 
'     is  violated,  and  its  strength  in  some  de- 
gree impaired : — yet,  according  to  our 
ordinary  psychologists,  the  same  ob- 
ject, namely,  the  rose,  which  induces 
the  strength   of  the  sensation,  also 
brings  along  with  it  that  suspension  or 
weakening  of  the  sensation  which  con- 
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Fciousness  is.    We  are  called  upon  to 
believe  that  the  same  cause  at  the 
same  moment  both  produces  and  de- 
stroys a  particular  effect — a  creed  too 
contradictory  and  unintelligible  to  be 
easily  embraced  when  thus  plainly  ex- 
posed.    If  a  particular  object  induce 
a  particular  sensation,  surely  the  sus- 
pension of  that  sensation,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  consciousness  which   im- 
pairs it,  and  prevents  it  from  being 
all-absorbing,  cannot  be  induced  by 
the  same  cause.    And,  besides,  if  our 
consciousness  depended  on  our  sensa- 
tions, passions,  or  any  other  of  our 
''  states  of  mind,**  would  not  its  light 
kindle,  and  its  energy  wax  in  propor- 
tion as  these  were  brightened  and  in- 
creased ?  We  have  seen,  however,  that 
the  reverse  of  thb  is  the  case,  and 
that  consciousness  never  bums  more 
faintly  than  during  man's  most  vivid 
paroxysms  of  sensation  and  of  passion. 
This  argument,  which  is,  however, 
rather  a  fact  presented  to  us  by  expe- 
rience than  an  inference,  entirely  dis- 
proves the  dependency  of  man's  con- 
sciousness upon  the  external  objects 
which  give  birth  to  his  sensations.    It 
thus  radically  uproots  that  false  fact 
by  which  man  is  made  the  creature 
and  thrall  of  causality  in  lib  inter- 
course with  the  outward  world,  and  tho 
passive  recipient  of  its  impressions. 
At  the  same  time  tho  displacement  of 
this  false  fact  opens  up  to  us  a  glimpse 
of  that  great  truth,  the  view  and  rea- 
lization of  which  it  has  hitherto  ob- 
structed— the  liberty  of  man.  In  order 
to  get  a  nearer  and  clearer  prospect  of 
this  grand  reality,  let  us  extirpate  still 
more  radically  the  spurious  fact  wo 
have  been  dealing  with,  until  not  a 
fibre  of  it  remains  to  shoot  forth  anew 
into  sprouts  of  error. 


Chaptsr  III. 


The  earliest  speculators  among  man- 
kind were,  as  we  have  before  remark- 
ed, mere  naturalists  or  physici.  They 
looked  at  every  thing  and  conceived 
every  thing  under  the  law  of  cause 
and  e&ct.  After  a  time,  when  specu- 
lation began  to  be  directed  upon  man, 
or  became  what  is  now  termed  *'  meta- 
pbysical,"  this  law  still  continued  to 
be  regarded  as  supreme,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  old  method  was  carried  on  into 
^  n0w  reaearcb.  But  aa  no  instance 

fpL,  xur,  no,  ccLxxiY. 


of  causality  could  be  conceived  without 
the  existence  of  a  thing  operated  on, 
as  well  as  of  a  thing  operating,  they 
were  forced  to  postulate  something 
in  man  (either  physical  or  hyperphysi- 
cal)  for  the  objects  of  external  nature 
to  act  upon.  Thus,  in  order  to  allow 
the  law  of  causality  an  intelligible 
sphere  of  operation,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  lift  man  out  o€  \\iQ  iiv\tq  ^t  «^ 
gross  materialism!  lYiey  dieNV&e^  ^^ 
assumed  a  certeia  ipVnXud^^  ^"^  ^^* 
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tenuatcd  substance  called  "  mind/'  Her  years  of  thnt  particular    Being 

endowed  with  certain  passive  feiiKcp-  which  afterward*  becomes  '-I  —there 

tibilitics  as  well  as  with  Yarious  active  being  at  that  time  no  "  me     at  ail  in 

powers;   and  this   hypothetical   sub-  the  case— no  "  me  "/or  things  to  take 

stance,  together  with  all  the  false  facts  effect  upon,— as  was  proved  in  the  pre- 

aud  foolish  problems  it  brings  along  ceding  problem,  where  it  was  shown 

with  it,  has  been  permitted  to  maintain  that  no  man  is  bom  conscious,  or,  in 

its  place,  almost  without  challenge,  in  other  words,  that  no  man  is  born  "  1." 

all  uur  schools  of  philosophy  down  to  It  is  true  that  things  take  effect,  from 


-  L'l  nP.lria  noia  est  naturae  causa  laten-     ^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^  eUp!?»-d,  anil,  therefore,  the 

*  V  ....        propoMtitin,  *•  things  tuke  effect  nptui 

At  sua  .,ai  ..oscal  peclora  rarus  a-lest.  J^^  ».  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^j^^.jj^.j 


It  id  time,  however,  that  this  sub-  to  one  period  of  human  life  at  Ica^t, 

staiiLt*,    and  the  doctrines  and   facts  and  thus  the  n/o,  or  that  which,  in  tin* 

taught  in  eoimexion  with  ir,  wen?  test-  case  of  each  individual  man,  is  ••  I." 

ed  in  a  more   riirorous   and  critical  or,  in  other  wonU,  his  true  Bcinff.  \i 

spirit — not,  indeed,  upuu  thfir' own  ac*  hberatcd  fmni  the  contnd  of  the  iav 

count,  but  on  accnuut  of  those  greater  of  eaustality,  durini?  the  earlier  ^iavo:^ 

and    more    important    t  cut  I  is    w!iosc  at  liMSt  of  his  existence,  in  the  x\w*i 

placi'S  they  have  usurped.    llnw,theu,  ctuiclnsive  and  effeelual  way  p^l*^ible 

do  we  propose  te»tiiig  thie  substance  ?  — namely,   by   cuir  showing  that   ai 

In  this  way.     The  word  "  mind"  is  thnt  \\mv  this  •'  l"  has  no  minncr  •!' 

exceedingly  remote  and  ambiguous,  exigence  or  mriiiife^tat ion  what>(»t'«rr. 

and    driiotes — nob«i<ly   knows    wliat.  Does  the  philo^ophi-r  of  niim).  iriv- 

Let  us  tlien  substitute  in  place  of  it  in^f  up  tliis  point,  maintain  that  tiie 

tliat  miifh  plainer  expression  which  proposi'ion  quoted  has,  at  any  rate,  a 

every  body  makes  use  of,  and  in  some  true  and  inleiligihK*  .-ippiicatinn  to  ii? 

deL'r«?e,  at  least,  undenitaiids — the  ex-  in  our  prmwu  or  advanced  condition : 

]ire<siou  "  l"  or  **  me" — and  let  us  Then  we  tell  him  that,  in  that  ca^is 

si'e  iiow  mind,  with  its  facts  and  doc-  the   affirmation,   or  dogma,   is  alto- 

trinos,  will  faro  when  tliis  simple,  un-  gether  jtrtf/tntnre,  because,  before  it 

pretcMidiuir,  and  unhypottietical  word  can  be  atlmitted,  he  is  bound  to  rs* 

is  employed  in  its  place.  plain  to  us  how  the  particular  Bein^ 

"  Kxiernal  olijeets  t:ike  effect  upon  given  and  coiitemplatetl,  which  ^mi 

mind,  and  pen-eption  is  the  n»sult.*'  not  "  I'*  or  "  me"  at  limt,  beeatne 

Tlii.-  doctiine  lies  at  the  very  threshold  converted  into   "  me."      Before  anv 

of   our    ordinary    metaphysics,    and  subseipient  averment  conniTled  with 

fornix  the  fuundation-stone  upon  which  this  "me"  can  be  listened  to,  it  is, 

their  whole  superstructure  is  erecti^l.  first  of  all,  incumbent  upon  him,  we 

Hut  i-  it  true  ?   Let  u*;  come  to  a  more  say,  to  point  out  to  us  how  this  con 

di-ili  «•!  under.-taiidiii^r  of  it  by  chang-  version  is  brought  about — to  rxplai'' 

in;r  it  into   the  lViH(»wing   statement,  to  us  the  origin  and  signiticanio  uf 

and  we  -hall  see  what  gro>s  tlicuj^i^h     this  **  1" tlu*  eircumstaiiees  out  nf 

deep- lurking  falsities  are  hn»u;rht  to  which  it  arose,  for,  as  we  have  alrvai-v 

lii^lit  by  the  alt*  rat  ion.     Let  us  ».ay  taid,  the  pariit  ular  Iieiiig  whith  m-* 

*•  external    objects   take  effect   upon  appropriates  it  was  certainly  not  wtit 

fMf,  and  perception  is  the  result.'*  We  into  tlic  world  a  born  or  ready-nuifc 

now  then  a?k,  To  what  period  of  our  "  1." 

\\i\i  is  this  proposition  meant  to  have  Suppose,  then,  that  the  mctaphyn- 

reference  ?     Does  the  philosopher  of  eian  should  say  that  this  IMug  bi^oiM^ 

"  miinr*  answer  that  it  may  be  applied  «  I  *'  under  the  law  of  causality,  and 

to  ii>  during  any  i»eriod,  from  tiist  to  beneath  the  action  of  the  eiternal  «^' 

last,  *if  our  exi>tence  ?     Then  we  tell  jects  which  produce  impressions  upon 

him,  in  return,  that,  in  that  ense,  the  it,— then  we  would  like  to  know  how  it 

d.ietrine  i<;  certainly  false,  for  it  is  not  luippened  that  these  outward  ohjccts, 

the  f  ut  that  things  take  effeet  upon  which  induced  the  hiunan  Being's  ten- 

"  nie"  at  the  birth  or  during  the  ear-  sations  at  the  very  fintj  did  not  can* 
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him  to  become  "I"  then.  When  be 
iras  fin»t  bom  he  was  Just  as  sensitive 
ts  he  ever  was  after  wards, — no  doubt 
more  so« — but  for  long  his  sensations 
continned  pure  and  unalloyed.  After 
a  timcj  however,  thcj  were  found  to 
be  combined  witli  the  notion  and  rca- 
litj  of  self— a  new  notion  and  reality 
altogether.  The  human  Being  has 
now  become  ego ;  from  a  ihing^  he  has 
become  a  person.  But  what  uew  cir- 
cumstances were  there  in  his  sensa- 
tinny,  or  their  exciting  causes,  by  which 
they  brought  about  this  uew  fact  and 
phasis  of  existence  ?  The  metaphysi- 
cian cannot  answer  us.  He  must  ad- 
mit that  the  sensations  and  their  causes 
remaiu.  after  the  oianifedtatiou  uf  the 
fffu,  precisely  what  they  were  iK'fore 
it  came  into  existence,  and,  thercfurc, 

I      that  they  can  never  account  fur  its 

,      oriErin. 

But  we  have  already,  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  disproved  stilt  more  eifec- 
tuHliy  ttit;  fact,  tiiat  the  ft/o  eomes  into 
existence  in  consequence  uf  the  influ- 
ence of  external  objects.  We  there 
showed  that  consciousness  not  only 
docs  not  manifest  itself  in  obedience 
to  their  action,  but  that  it  actually 
teudi*  to  be  suppressed  and  obliterated 
there hy.  Now,  cons'ciousness  is  the 
very  essence  and  origin  of  the  ego^ 
consciousness  creates  the  ego — without 
consciousness  no  man  would  be  "  I.** 
Therefore  the  tgo  is  also  exempt  from 
the  influence  of  outward  objects,  and 
manifests  itself,  and  maintains  its  place, 
not  in  consequence^  but  in  spite  of  them. 
Consciowiness  devclopes  and  preserves 
itfclf  by  refusing  to  take  part  or  iden- 
tify itself  with  the  sensation,  piission, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  striving 
to  enslave  the  man  ;  and  the  ev/o,  which 
is  but  the  more  personal  and  vital  ex- 
pression of  consciousness,  exists  merely 
by  refusing  to  imbibe  the  impressions 
of  external  things.  Thus,  so  far  is  it 
from  being  true  that  outward  objects 
take  effect  upon  me,  that  *'  1,"  in  truth, 
only  am  by  resisting  and  refusing  to 
be  impressed  by  their  action. 

When  an  etfect  or  impression  is 
produced  on  any  substance,  whether 
it  be  motion,  as  in  the  case  of  a  struck 
billiard  ball,  or  sensation,  as  in  tho 
case  of  animals  and  men,  the  substance 
impresMHi  is  either  conscious  of  the 
impression,  as  is  the  case  with  men ;  or 
unconscious  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with 
animals  and  h'llUard  balls.  If  it  he 
uacottMCioug  of  the  Jmpreaaion,  tbea 
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being  filled  and  monopolized  by  the 
same,  it  never  rises  above  it,  but  yield- 
ing to  its  influence,  it  becomes  alto- 
gether the  slave  of  the  law  of  causa- 
lity, or  of  the  force  tliat  is  working  on 
it.  But  if  this  substance  be  conscious 
of  the  impression  made  upon  it,  then 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  in  the  eye 
of  reason,  that  a  portion  of  this  being 
should  stand  aloof  from  the  imprcs- 
siou — should  be  exem])t  from  the  ac- 
tion of  the  object  causing  it — in  shurt, 
should  resist,  repel,  and  deny  it  in  the 
exercise  of  a  free  activity  ;  otherwise, 
like  animals  and  inferior  things,  being 
completely  absorbed  and  nionupoiizt  d 
by  the  influence  present  to  it,  it  would 
no  more  be  able  to  become  coubcious  of 
it  than  a  leaf  can  comprehend  the  gale 
in  which  it  is  drifting  along,  or  the  tiger 
the  passion  which  impels  him  to  slake 
his  burning  heart  in  blood.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, that  the  point  in  man  at  which  lo 
becouics  aware  of  his  impressions  niu>t 
be  free  from  these  impressions,  and 
must  stand  out  of  their  sphere,  other- 
wise it  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
them,  and  nothing  save  tho  impres- 
sions would  remain.  But  man  is  not 
made  up  of  mere  impressions— ])as- 
sions,  sensations,  "  states  of  mind,"  rr 
whatever  they  may  be.  lie  is  not 
engulfed  and  borne  along  in  their 
vortices.  There  is  a  point  from  which 
ho  looks  down  upon  them  all,  and 
knows  himself  to  be  free,  lie  stands 
within  a  circle  more  Impregnable  than 
enchanter's  ring — a  circle  which,  how- 
ever much  they  may  assault  it,  they 
cannot  overpass;  and  this  point  cr 
circle  of  freedom — this  true  life  of  hu- 
manity, is  that  which,  in  the  case  of 
each  man,  is  "  1." 

This  view  disposes  of  a  question 
which  has  been  ever  regarded  as  form- 
ing the  opprobrium  of  metaphysics. 
We  allude  to  the  problem  respecting 
the  mode  and  nature  of  the  intercourse 
which  takes  place  between  the  exter- 
nal universe  and  man — or,  as  metaphy- 
sicians say,  "  Mind.*'  This  question  is 
now  given  up — not  because  it  has  been 
solved — not  because  it  is  regarded  as 
too  contemptible  and  irrelevant  to  be 
entertained  by  speculative  philosophy, 
but  (pro  pudor !)  because  it  is  consid- 
ered insoluble,  inscrutable,  and  be- 
yond tho  limits  of  the  human  faculties. 
Oh,  ye  metaphysicians  I  ye  blind  Icad-^ 
ers  of  the  blind  \  How  \otv^  V'^  '^j^ 
be  of  seeing  and  WT\deT«taJi^\i\^  ^iJti^iX 
there  is  no  communicalvoii  ^X  ^  ^^" 
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twecn  man,  in  his  true  Being,  and  the 
universe  that  surrounds  him — or,  that 
if  there  be  any,  it  is  the  communica- 
tion of  ^io/i*  communication  ?  Know 
ye  not  that  ye  are  what  ye  are  only 
on  account  of  the  antagonism  between 
you  aud  it — that  ye  perceive  things 
only  by  resisting  their  impressions, 
by  denying  them,  not  in  word  only, 
but  also  in  vital  deed :  that  your  re  • 
fusal  to  be  acted  upon  by  them,  con- 
stitutes your  very  personality  and  your 
very  perception  of  them;  that  this  per- 


never  passive.  Its  being  is  pure  act. 
To  hold  it  passive  is  to  hold  it  annihi- 
lated. It  is  for  ever  acting  against 
the  fatalistic  forces  of  nature.  Its  free 
and  antagonist  power  shows  itself 
equally  to  the  eye  of  reflection,  in  our 
simplest  perceptive,  as  in  our  highest 
moral  acts.  It  lives,  and  has  a  being, 
only  in  so  far  as  it  refuses  to  bow  un- 
der the  yoke  of  Cdusality  ;  and  when- 
ever it  bends  beneath  that  yoke,  its 
life  and  all  its  results  are  gone.* 
One  word  to  those  who  imagine  that 


ot^ption  arises,  not  in  consequence  of    the  ego  is  merely  a  variety  of  expres- 


tlie  union,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
r//.vunioii  between  yourselves  and  mat- 
ter ;  and,  in  fine,  that  your  conscious- 
ness, eveu  in  its  simplest  acts,  so  far 
from  being  in  harmony  aud  keeping 
witli  the  constitution  of  nature,  is  the 
commencement  of  that  grand  disrup- 
tion between  yourselves  and  the  world, 
which  perhaps  ye  will  know  more 


about  before  ye  die 


^: 


sion,  signifying  nothing  more  than  the 
proper  name  of  the  person  employing 
it.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  philu- 
sophical  error  than  to  conceive  that 
the  non-manifestation  of  the  lyu  is 
merely  a  verbal  or  logical  defect,  and 
that  the  reality  of  it  may  exist  in  .a 
being,  where  the  notion  of  it  is  want- 
ing. Yet  this  appears  to  us  to  be  one 
of  the  commonest  errors  in  psycholo- 


Of  all  difficult  entails  to  be  broken     gy.    Metaphysicians,  undisci|)lined  by 


through,  the  most  difficult  is  the  en- 
tail of  false  facts  and  erroneous  opi- 
nions. If,  however,  the  foregoing  ob- 
servations be  attended  to,  we  trust  we 
have  done  something  to  cut  off  specu- 
lators yet  unborn  from  their  inheri- 
tances of  error.  Of  all  the  false  facts 
involved  in  the  "  science  of  the  hu- 
man mind,**  the  greatest  is  this,  that, 
starting  from  the  assumption  of  "  mind*' 
as  a  given  substance,  we  are  thereby 
led  to  believe  that  tlie  ego  or  central 
and  peculiar  point  of  humanity  comes 
into  the  world  ready -made.  In  op- 
position to  thb  belief,  the  true  fact  is 
that  the  ego  does  not  thus  come  into  the 
world,  but  that  the  being  which  is  now 
'*  I"  was  not  "1"  at  first,  but  became 
**  I "  after  a  time  and  after  a  process, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  philoso- 
pher to  explain.     Various  other  ficti 


reflection,  when  contemplatuig  the 
condition  of  a  young  child,  and  observ- 
ing its  various  sensitive,  passionate,  or 
rational  states,  are  prone,  in  the  exv  r- 
cise  of  an  unwarranted  imagination, 
also  to  invest  it  with  a  personality — 
with  consciousness — in  short,  with 
that  which,  in  their  own  case,  they  call 
"  I,**  transferring  over  upon  it  this  no- 
tion and  reality  which  exist  only  fur 
them.  For  the  child  all  this  while 
does  not  think  itself  "  I,**  and  there- 
fore it  does  not  in  reality  become  <'!.'' 
It  never  can  become  "  I'*  through 
tfieir  thinking.  The  "  1"  they  think 
for  it  is  a  spurious  aud  non-exibtent 
"I."  To  become  "  1"  in  reality,  it 
must  think  itself  <'  I,*'  which  it  has  not 
yet  done.  But  what  do  we  mean  pre- 
cisely by  saying  tliat  {\\Qiiotiun  of  ••  1" 
creates  the  rtulUy  of  "  I  r"    This  wn 


tious  facts  spring  out  of  this  tap-root  of    can  beat  explain  by  a  digrc.^bion  iuio 


error.^  Thus,  if  we  start  from  mind 
as  a  given  substance,  we,  of  course,  are 
compelled  to  make  this,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, passive,  and  only  active  through 
a  species  of  reaction.     But  thee//o  is 


the  history  of  philosophy,  aud  by  res- 
cuing a  once  famous  dogma  from  the 
undeserved  contempt  into  which  it  has 
generally  fallen. 


*  "  The  false  facta  of  metaphysics  *'  ought  to  form  no  incoDsiderable  chapter  iii  the 
history  of  philosophy.  Those  specified  are  but  a  few  of  them  ;  but  thoy  arc  all  tliat 
we  have  room  for  at  present.  To  state,  almost  in  one  word,  the  fuudaineutal  rrror 
we^  have  noticed  in  the  text,  we  should  say,  that  the  whole  perversion  and  falsity  of  the 
philosophy  of  man  are  owing  to  our  commencing  with  a  tubatanee,  **  mind,**— and  not 
with  an  act — the  act  or  iact  of  consdousoess. 
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Chapter  IV. 

The  Cartesian  phflosophy  is  said  to  cussum  quid  which  will  resist  for  ever 
comiDence  by  inculcating  a  species  of  all  the  assaults  of  scepticism. 
wide  and  deep-searching  scepticism  ;  But  no  instance  of  this  kind  is  to  be 
and  its  fundamental  and  favourite  founds  as  we  have  seen,  by  attaching 
tenet  is  that  cogrito  ergo  sum,  which  our  thoughts  to  the  objects  of  the  uni< 
is  now  so  universally  decried.  But  verse  around  us.  Our  thinking  them 
abandoning  altogether  its  written  dog-  does  not  make  them  realities.  If  they 
mas  and  formulas^  let  us  only  return  are  realitiesi  they  arc  not  so  in  cunse- 
npon  them  after  we  have  looked  forth  quence  of  our  thoughts  ;  and  if  they 
for  ourselves  into  the  realities  of  are  not  realities,  unreal  they  will  re- 
things,  main  in  spite  of  our  thoughts.    Let  us 

When  a  man    sees  and  thinks  a  turn  from  the  universe,  then,  and  luck 

mountain,  it  is  obvious  that  his  thought  to  ourselves.     **  I.**     Now  liero  is  an 

does  not  create  the  mountain.     Here,  instance  in  which  there  is  no  distinc- 

then,  the  thought  and  the  reality  are  tion  or  sundering  between  the  notion 

not  identical ;  nor  does  the  one  grow  and  the  reality.     The  two  are  coinci- 

oat  of  the  other.     The  two  can  be  se-  dent    and    identical — or    rather,  wo 

parated,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  stand  should  say,  the  one  (that  is,  the  notion 

apart,  and  are  quite  distinct.     In  this  "  I ")  creates  and  enforces  the  other 

ease,  then,  it  requires  some  degree  of  (that  is,  the  reality  "  I  '*)  ;  or,  at  any 

faith  to  believe  that  the  notion  and  the  rate,  this  appears  to  be  the  best  way  of 

reality  correspond.     It  is  evident  that  logically  exhibiting  the  two.  Between 

there  is  a  sort  of  flaw  between  them  the  notion  and  the  reality  iu  this  case 

irhich  nothing  but  the  cement  of  Faith  scepticism  can  find  no  conceivable  on- 

can  solder ;  a  gap  which  no  scientific  trance  for  the  minutes^t  point  of  its 

ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  bridge;  Fpear.    Let  any  man  consult  his  own 

—in  short,  that  here  there  is  a  chink  in  experience  whether,  the  notion  "  I" 

the  armour  of  reason  which  scepticism  being  given,  the  reality  "  I "  must  not 

may  take  advantage  of,  if  it  chooses ;  also  necessarily  be  present,  and  abo 

for  the  reality  of  the  mountain  being  whether,  the  reality  being  present,  the 

independent  of  the  notion  of  the  moun-  notion  must  not  also  accompany  it. 

tain — the  notion  may  also  be  indepen-  Let  him  try  to  destroy  or  maintain  the 

dent  of  the  reality,  and,  for  any  thing  one  without  also  destroying  or  main- 

that  can  be  shown  to  the  contrary,  may  taining  the  other,  and  see  whether  he 

have  been  induced  by  some  other  cause,  can  succeed.     Succeed  he  easily  may 

In  short,  the  notion,  even  when  the  in  the  case  of  any  other  notion  and 

mountain  appears  present  before  us,  reality.    The  word  mountain,  for  in- 

may  possibly  exist  without  any  corre-  stance,  denotes  both  a  notion  and  a 

sponding  reality,  for  it  clearly  does  not  reality.  But  the  notion  may  exist  per- 

create  that  reality.  fectly  well  without  the  reality,  and 

In  looking  out,  then,  for  a  sure  and  the  reality  without  the  notion.     The 
certun  foundation  for  science,  we  must  notion  *'  I,"  however,  cannot   exist 
not  build  upon  any  tenet  in  which  a  without  the  reality  "  I,'*  and  the  rea^y^ 
distinction  between  our  thought  and  lity  cannot  exist  with  the  notion  "  1,"^ 
its  corresponding  reality  is  set  forth  as  any  one  may  satbfy  himself  by  the/ 
(asy  for  example,  upon  any  proposition  slightest  reflection, 
expressing  the  real  existence  of  an  ex-         Here,  then,  we  have  found  the  in- 
ternal world),  for  here  scepticism  might  stance  we  were  seeking  for.     What  is 
assail  us — possibly  with  success  ;  but  the  notion  "  I  ?*'    It  is  consciousness. 


we  must  seek  for  some  subject  of  ex-  or  the  notion  of  self.  What  is  the 
]>erieDce,  between  the  notion  of  which  reality  "  I  ?'*  It  is  simply  *'  I."  Con- 
and  the  reality  of  which  there  is  no  nect  the  two  together  in  a  genesis 
flaw,  distinction,  or  interval  whatso-  which  makes  the  one  arise  out  of  the 
ever.  We  must  seek  for  some  in-  other,  and  you  have  the  famous  fun- 
stance  in  which  the  thought  of  a  cer-  damental  position  of  the  Cartesian 
tain  reality  actually  creates  that  re-  Philosophy,  co(jito  ergo  sum — a  for- 
allty  ;  and  if  we  can  find  such  an  in-  mula  which  is  worlYiy  o^  les^^V.^  ^ca 
stance^  we  shall  then  possess  an  inam'  this  reason,  if  for  no  other » u\«.\.\>^  ^ 
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the  attention  of  psychologists  was  first 
distinctly  directed  t«j  the  only  known 
instance  in  which  a  notion  and  a  re- 
ality are  identical  and  coincident — in 
which  a  thought  is  the  same  «is  a  thing. 
But^  by  means  of  the  dogma,  cogito 
ergo  sum,  was  it  not  the  design  of  Des 
Cartes  to  prove  his  own  existence? 
Take  our  word  for  it,  no  such  miser- 
able intention  ever  entered  into  his 
head.  His  great  object,  in  the  lir^t 
place,  was  emphatically  to  signalizo 
the  Tery  singular  and  altogether  ano- 
malous phenomenon  we  have  spoken 
of,  namely,  the  identity  in  man  of 
thought  and  reality,  and  then  to  found 
upon  this  point  as  on  a  rock  which  no 
conceivable  scepticism  could  hhake ; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  ho  attempted 
to  point  out  the  genesis  of  the  ego,  in 
so  far  as  it  admitted  of  logical  exposi- 
tion. CiHjito  ergo  sum — I  am  consci- 
ous, therefore,  1  am — that  is — consci- 
ousness— or  the  notion  of  *'  I,"  takes 
place  in  a  particular  Being — and  tho 
reality  of  "  I"  is  the  immediate  re- 
sult. Tho  ergo  here  does  not  denote  a 


existence  is  concerned.  But,  in  so 
far  as  I  am  an  ego,  or  an  existence  as 
a  self,  I  certainly  did  create  myself. 
By  becoming  conscious,  l,in  one  sense, 
actually  created  myself." 

"  But,"  favs  tho  other,  "  must  vou 
not  have  existed  before  you  could  be- 
come conscious,  and  in  order  to  bo- 
come  conscioiL^." 

"  Certainly,"  answers  Dos  Cartes, 
"  some  sort  of  being  must  have  cxi>t- 
ed  before  my  conseiousnesit,  but  it  was 
only  afier  consciousness  that  that  be- 
ing became  //' 

"  Do  you  then  cease  to  lie  whenever 
you  cease  to  be  conscious  ?' 

To  this  question  Des  Cartes  an- 
swers both  yes  and  no.  <*  As  an  exist- 
ing being,"  says  he,  '<  ful tilling  many 
purposes  of  creation,  I  certainly  do 
not  cease  to  exist  when  I  cease  to  be 
conscious  ;  but  as  an  '  I'  (ego),  I  cer- 
tainly am  no  more  tho  moment  eon- 
BciousnesB  leaves  me.  Conseiousueu 
made  me  from  a  thing,  a  self;  that  is,  it 
lifted  me  up  from  existing  merely  ^ur 
others,  and  taught  me  to  exist  alsn/V 


mere  logical  inference  from  the  fact  of    myself     My  being  as  an  ego  depends 


consciousness,  but  it  points  to  a  genetic 
or  creative  power  in  that  act. 

**  Consciousness  created  you — that 
IS  to  say,  you  created  yourself — did 
you?** — we  may  here  imagine  an 
opponent  of  Des  Cartes  to  interpose. 

<'  Noi*'  replies  Des  Cartes ;  "  I  did 
not  create  myself,  in  so  far  as  my  mere 


upon,  and  results  from  my  conscious- 
ness, and,  therefore,  as  soon  as  my 
consciousness  is  taken  away,  my  exig- 
ence as  an  ego  or  self  vanishes.  The 
being  heretofore  called  *  1  *  still  exists, 
but  not  as  <  I.'  It  lives  only  fur 
others— >not  for  itself— not  as  a  self  at 
all>  either  in  thought  or  in  deed.** 


Chapter  V. 


But  though  we  have  seen  that  con* 
sciousnesB  is  the  genesis  or  origin  of 
the  ego%  and  that  without  the  former 
the  latter  has  no  existence,  we  have  yet 
to  throw  somewhat  more  light  on  con- 
sciousness itself,  and  the  circumstau* 
ces  in  which  it  arises. 

Let  thyself  float  back,  oh  reader  I  as 
far  as  thou  canst  in  obscure  memory 
into  thy  golden  days  of  infancy,  when 
the  light  of  thy  young  life,  rising  out 
of  unknown  depths,  scattered  away 
death  from  before  iti  path,  beyond  the 
very  limits  of  thought ;  even  as  the 
sun  beats  off  the  darkness  of  night  in- 
to regions  lying  out  of  the  visible 
boundaries  of  space.  In  those  days 
thy  light  WAS  single  and  without  re- 
flection. Thou  wert  one  with  nature, 
and,  blending  with  her  bosom,  thou 
didit  drink  in  inspiration  from  her 


thousand  breasts.  Thy  consciousmii 
was  faint  in  the  extreme ;  for  as  yet 
thou  hadst  but  slightly  awakened  tQ 
thyself  i  and  thy  sensations  and  de- 
sires were  nearly  all- absorbing.  Carry 
thyself  back  still  farther,  into  days  yet 
more  "  dark  with  excess  of  light,**  w 
thou  shah  behold,  through  tkie  visioii- 
ary  mists,  an  earlier  time,  when  tli/ 
consciousness  was  altogether  nuU— > 
time  when  the  discrimination  of  ih.v 
sensations  into  subject  and  lAftdt 
which  seems  so  ordinary  and  iiMvitabie 
a  process  to  thee  NCMr»  had  noi  takM 
place,  but  when  thjrself  and  nitare 
were  enveloped  and  fueed  togeUiarii 
a  glowing  and  indiaerimiiiate  syntlit- 
sis.  In  these  days*  thy  atate  was  ta- 
deed  blessed,  but  it  was  the  bleMd- 
ness  of  bondage.  The  earth  flat»W 
thee,  and  the  u 
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tbee  into  forgetfulness.     Thou  wert  of  tho  other.     But  contciousneM  also 

Diture's  faTouritei  but  at  the  same  time  is  the  discrimination  between  the  «ff^ 

her  fettered  slave.  and  the  non-ego ;  or,  in  other  words« 

But  thy  destiny  was  to  be  free  ;— •  conscioiuiness  resolves  itself,  in  its 
to  free  thyself — ^to  break  asuoder  the  clearest  form«  into  an  act  of  negation, 
cbaini  of  nature — to  oppose  thy  will  In  order,  then^  to  throw  the  strongest 
and  thy  strength  to  the  universe^  both  light  we  can  on  consciousness,  wo 
without  thee  and  within  thee — to  tread  must  ascertain  the  value  and  import, 
earth  and  the  passions  of  earth  beneath  andj  if  possible,  the  origin  of  this  act  of 
tfa?  feet ;  and  thy  first  step  towards  negation  —  this  fundamental  energy 
this  great  oonsummation  was  to  dissolve  and  vital  condition  upon  which  the 
the  strong,  primary  and  natural  syn-  peculiar  being  of  humanity  depends, 
thesis  of  lensation.  In  the  course  of  And,  first  of  all,  we  must  beg  the  reader 
time,  then,  that  which  was  originally  (a  point  we  ha v^  had  occasion  to  press 
OM  in  the  great  unity  of  nature,  be*  upon  him  before)  to  banish  from  his 
came  two  l^neath  the  first  exercise  of  mind  the  notion  that  this  negation  is  a 
a  reflective  analysis.  Thy  sensation  mere  logical  power,  or  form,  consist- 
was  now  divided  into  sv^Vcf  and  o/^^c/;  ing  of  a  thought  and  a  word.  Let 
that  is,  thyselfand  the  universe  around  him  endeavour  to  realize  such  a  con- 
thee.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  wert  oeption  of  it  as  will  exhibit  it  to  him 
thou  "I.**  as  a  vital  and  enersctic  deed  by  which 

Wouldst  thou  re-examine  thy  sensa-  he  brings  himself  nito  existence — not 

tSon  as  it  exists  in  its  primary  synthe-  indeed  as  a  Being — but  as  that  which 

tie  slate  ? — then  look  at  it — what  is  it  he  calls  «  I.*'     Let  him  consider  that, 

but  a  pure  unmixed  sensation — a  sen-  unless  this  deed  of  negation  were  prac- 

latioD,  and  nothing  more?     Wouldst  tised  by  him,  he  ^itiu^^^ would  not  be 

thou  behold  it — in  thy  own  secondary  here — a  particular  Being  would,  in- 

analysis  of  it  ? — then,  lo !  how  a  new  deed,  be  here ;  but  it  is  only  by  deny- 

element,  altogether  transcending  mere  ing  or  distinguishing  itself  from  otlier 

lensattun,  is  presented  to   thee — the  things  that  that  Being  becomes  a  self 

element  or  act  uf  negation ;  that  is,  as  — himself.    Unices  this  discrimination 

we  shall  show,  of  fn'edom.  took  place,  tho  Being  would  remain 

Sensation  in  man  is  found  to  be,  first  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the  identity, 

of  all,  a  unity— and  at  this  time  there  or   uniformity   of  tho   universe.      it 

is  no  ego  or  nonego  at  all  in  the  cai^e ;  would  bo  only /ur  others,  not  for  itself 

but  afterwards  it  becomes  a  duality.  Self,  in  its  case,  would  not  emerge, 
and  then  there  is  an  ego  and  a  iwn-ego.        Ami,  then,  to  say  that  "  1"  have 

But,  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  obvious  been  endowed  by  some  other  Being 

that  very  different  circumstances  are  with  tliis  power  of  sundering  myself, 

connected  with  sensation,  and  very  dif-  during    sensation,  from   the    objects 

ferent  elements  are  found  along  with  causing  it — am  I  to  say  that  this  capa- 

il,  than  are  found  in  it  when  it  is  a  biliiy  has  been  given  "  me?"     Given 

unity :  there  U,  for  instance,  tho  fact  fne !    Why,  1  was  not  "  I"  until  after 

of  negation,  the  non  which  is  inter-  this  power  was    exerted,  how  then 

pcMKBd   between  the  subject  and  the  could    it  have   been    given  "  me  ?" 

object and  there  are  alsf>,  of  course.  There  was  no  "  me"  to  give  It  to.     I 

any  other  facts  into  which  this  one  became  "  I"  only  by  exercising  it ; 

may  resolve  itself.  and  after  it  had  been  exerted,  what 

Moreover,  it  is  evident  that,  but  for  would  be  the  advantage  of  supposing 

tbiaactof  negation  or  division,  there  it  given   to  me   then,— I   having  it 

would  be  no  ego,  or  non-ego.     Take  already  ?      If,   then,    I^^  suppose    this 

away  this  element,  and  the  sensation  power  given  to  "  me"  Ifefore  it  is 

U  restored  to  its  first  unity,  in  which  exerted,   I   suppose  it   given  to  that 

these,    being    undiscriminated,   were  which  does  not  as  yet  exist  to  receive 

virtually  non-existent.  For  it  is  obvious  it;   and  if  1  suppose  it  given  to  me 

that,  unless  a  man  discriminates  him-  after  it  is  exerted— /jfter  1  have  be- 

self  as  "  1"  from  other  things,  he  does  come  "  I,"  1  make  mytelf  the  reciivrr 
not  exist  as  "  I."     The  ego  and  the    of  a  very  superfluous  and  unnecessary 

jM^n-es^o,  then,  only  are  by  being  dis-  gift. 

criminated,  or  by  the  one  of  them        But  suppose  it  8\\o\x\QbQ%ava\.\v^^Vtv\^ 

being  denied  (not  in  thought  or  word  power,  though  not,  pro^etX^}  ^i^'^AWig, 

ooJjTf  but  in  a  primary  and  ntal  act)  given  to  "  me,"  \s  yd  gvvcxi  \»  ^X^^^* 
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particular  Being  which  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  exercising  it«  becomes 
"  I,'*  then  we  answer*  that  in  this 
case  it  is  altogether  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  this  particular  Being  exer- 
cises the  power.     The  power  is,  truly 
speaking,    exercised    by    the   Being 
which  infused  it,  and  which  itself  here 
becomes  •*  I;"   while  the  particular 
Being  supposed  to  become ''  1 "  in  con- 
sequence of  the  endowment,  remains 
precisely  what  it  was,  and  does  not,  by 
any  conceivability,  become  "I.**  One 
Being  may,  indeed,  divide  and  sunder 
another  Being  from  other  objects ;  but 
this  does  not  make  the  latter  Being 
"  I."     In  order  to  become  "  I"  it 
must  sunder  itself  from  other  things 
by  ifs  own  act.     Finally,  this  act  of 
negation,  or,  in  other  words,  conscious- 
ness, is  either  derived  or  undcrived.  If 
it  is  derived,  then  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Being  from  whom  it  is  de- 
rived, and  not  mine.     But  I  am  sup- 
posing it,  and  it  is  admitted  to  be,  mine, 
and  not  another  Being*8,  therefore  it 
roust  beunderived  ;  that  is  to  say,  self- 
originated  and  free. 

A  particular  Being  becomes  "I'* 
'in  consequence  of  exercising  this  act 
of  negation.  But  this  act  must 
be  that  Being's  own ;  otherwise, 
supposing  it  to  be  the  act  of  ano- 
ther Being,  it  would  be  that  other 
Being  which  would  become  I,  and 
not  the  particular  Being  spoken  of. 
But  it  was  this  particular  Being,  and 
no  other,  which  was  supposed  to  be- 
come I,  and  therefore  the  act  by  which 
it  became  so  must  have  been  its  own ; 
that  is,  it  must  have  been  an  act  of 
pure  and  absolute  freedom. 

In  this  self-originated  act  there  is 
no  passivity.  Now  every  pure  and 
nnderived  act,  of  course,  implies  and 
involves  the  presence  of  will  of  the 
agent.    If  the  act  were  evolved  with* 
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out  his  will  it  would  be  the  act  of  ano- 
ther Being.  In  this  act  of  negation, 
then,  or,  in  other  words,  in  perception 
and  consciousness,  Will  has  place. 
Thus,  though  man  is  a  sentient  and 
passionate  creature,  without  his  will, 
he  is  not  a  conscious,  or  percipient 
being,  not  an  ego,  even  in  the  slight- 
est degree,  without  the  concurrence 
and  energy  of  his  volition.  Thus  early 
does  human  will  come  into  play — thus 
profoundly  down  in  the  lowest  foun- 
dations of  the  ego  is  its  presence  and 
operation  to  be  found. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  how  com- 
pletely these  views,  in  which  we  iden- 
tify perception  with  a  primary  act  of 
negation,  are  borne  out  by  certain 
philological  coincidences,  which  are, 
assuredly,  not  accidental,  but  based 
upon  deeper  reflection  than  we  well 
know  how  to  fathom.  Thus,  in  Greek, 
there  is  the  verb  (a^,  I  am :  then,  ante- 
rior to  this,  in  the  order  of  thought, 
there  is   9»»f*   (primary  meaning),  I 
am — with  a  tiegation,     (Secondary 
meaning)   I  perceive;   showing  how 
sensible  the  founders  of  the   Greek 
language  were,  that  all  perception  is 
ultimately  founded  on  negation  and 
identical  with  it ;  that  an  act  of  nega- 
tion is,  in  fact,  the  very  condition  upon 
w^hich  perception  depends.     Our  own 
word  "  know"  also  clearly  betokens 
this — it  is   nothing   but  ''no/'    and 
knowledge,  from  lowest  to  highest,  is 
merely  the  constant  alleging  «  no"  of 
things,  or,  in  other  words,  a  continual 
process  of  denying  them,  first  of  our- 
selves, and  then  of  one  another : — of 
course  we  mean  not  only  in  word,  bnt 
also  in  thought  and  in  deed.     Besides 
ytfvfxt,  in  Greek,  there  is,  in  Latin, 
nosco,  or  notisco — all  words  denoting 
knowledge,  and  all  carrying  negative 
signs  upon  their  very  fronta. 
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THE  LACE-MERCHANT  OF  NAMUR. 


Im  the  beautiful  city  of  Namur,  in 
Flandersy  there  liyed  an  old  widow, 
whose  yery  existence  was  unknown, 
unless  to  those  who  saw  her  in  church, 
which  she  frequented  every  day,  or  in 
her  small  shop,  where  she  carried  on  a 
trade  in  silks  and  laces.  Perhaps  poor 
Madame  Le  Blond  might  have  died 
as  unknown  as  she  had  lived,  if  she 
had  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  have 
a  son,  who,  as  he  grew  to  man's  es- 
tate, attracted  a  good  deal  of  observa- 
tion among  his  towns-people,  particu- 
larly the  fairer  portion  of  them.     He 
was  now    in    his    two-and- twentieth 
year ;  a  modest,  sedate,  young  man, 
who  did  great  credit  to  the  training 
of  his  mother, — unknowing  of  evil, 
and,  indeed,  having  no  acquaintance 
beyond  the  small  circle  of  devout  and 
respectable  old  ladies  who  formed  the 
society  of  his  parent.     Of  money  he 
had  no  great  store,  as  his  father,  who, 
however,  was  an  officer  high  in  the 
army,  had  died  without  fortune,  and 
the  small  trade  in  lace  did  little  more 
than  keep  the  widow  and  her  son  alive. 
Bat  the  virtues  and  good  qualities  of 
young  Le  Blond  would  never  have 
made  him  a  reputation  in  Namur,  if 
he  had  not  been  the  handsomest  young 
fellow  that  all  Flanders,  or  perhaps 
all  Europe,  had  to  boast  of.     In  what 
his  good  looks  consisted,  or  from  what 
collocation  of  limbs  and  features  his 
exe€*ssive  handsomeness  arose,  we  find 
it  Impossible  to  describe.     Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  there  was  a  something — 
whatever  that  something  might  be — 
that  made  his  form  and  face  a  study 
for  the  painter, — and,  as  was  soon  suf- 
ficiently proved,  when  he  began  to 
assist  hb  mother  in  her  trade — there 
were  a  good  many  pdnters  in  the  fair 
tf>wn  of  Namur,  of  the  softer  sex,  who 
were  in  search  of  such  a  model.    For 
instantly  on  young  Le  Blond  com- 
mencing business,  there  was  such  a 
rush  upon  his  shop,  as  if  his  silks 
were  the  richest  that  India  had  ever 
sent  home,  and  his  laces  finer  than 
those  of  Malines.     Trade  prospered 
so  strangely  under  his  management, 
that  the  old  lady  could  find  no  means 
of  accounting  for  it  but  the  interpo- 
sition of  two  or  three  of  the  saints,  to 
whose  service  she  accordingly  devoU 
edherwelfwitb  more  energy  than  ever; 


leaving  the  young  man  in  the  shop  to 
profit  by  their  favour.  The  admira- 
tion of  his  visiters  was  not  created  by 
any  splendour  of  dress  or  decoration. 
At  that  time  it  was  the  fashion  for 
young  gallants  to  shine  forth  in  all  the 
splendour  of  a  huge  periwig  and  a 
long  sword.  But  the  widows  parsi- 
mony— or  indeed  her  poverty — for- 
bade any  such  ornaments, — and  the 
poor  youth  was  left  to  the  natural  sim- 
plicity of  his  rich  brown  hair,  that 
waved  in  long  curls  over  his  snow- 
white  collar, — and  to  the  unadorned 
plainness  of  a  tight-fitting  coat  and 
pantaloons,  to  which  was  appended 
neither  sword  nor  dagger.  As  to  Le 
Blond  himself,  he  did  not  take  any  no- 
tice whether  people  wondered  at  his 
wiglessness  or  not.  He  was  totally 
unconscious  of  any  thing  peculiar 
either  in  his  dress  or  appearance ;  and 
had  not  the  remotest  idea  what  exact 
note  was  taken  of  both  by  the  fairest 
and  loftiest  ladies  in  Namur.  When 
the  shop  was  filled  with  the  beauty 
and  fashion  of  the  whole  city — buy- 
ing, as  if  in  emulation — and  smiling 
condescendingly  on  the  attentive  lace- 
man,  «  see,  my  son  I**  whispered  the 
good  widow,  as  she  took  her  rosary 
and  hurried  ofi*  to  church,  "see  how 
the  saints  have  blest  our  piety — our 
zeal — our  industry  I"  The  son  bent 
religiously  as  she  passed  by,  and 
thanked  the  saints  for  their  goodness. 

But  when,  after  some  time,  it  be- 
came evident,  even  to  the  old  lady, 
that  the  saints  were  somewhat  arbi- 
trary in  their  favours,  and  in  fact  only 
rewarded  piety,  and  zeal,  and  industry 
in  the  person  of  the  son — leaving  the 
poor  widow,  *as  often  as  she  took  charge 
of  the  business,  without  any  custom- 
ers whatsoever, — she  addressed  him 
one  day  in  a  more  serious  manner 
than  usual.  "  Alas,  alas,  I  am  an  old 
and  feeble  woman,  and  have  not  the 
way  of  talking  to  customers  as  you 
have ;  *twere  better  for  me  to  give  up. 
I  have  laboured  and  kept  house,  and 
saved  and  scraped  long  enough.  Work 
now  for  yourself;  take  a  wife,  and  I 
will  live  with  von  peaceably  till  1  die." 

The  son,  who  was  never  knowu  i^ 
disobey  an  injunction  ot  YvVs  xivqWv^t, 
found  this  yery  Tea&oi\ab\e.    ¥1«Vti«w 
that  it  was  usual  wVieu  a  Ta^xi  x^as^v^ 
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a  certain  a^e  for  him  to  take  a  wife ; 
and  why  should  he  trouble  his  head 
about  what  was  the  object  of  such  a 
proceeding  ? 

"  But  whore  shall  I  got  a  wife,  mo- 
ther?" said  the  son. 

"  Leave  that  to  me,"  replied  the 
widow,  **  I'll  manago  every  thing." 

"  How  if  I  were  to  take  Maria,  my 

fodfathcr*s  daughter?"  enquired  Le 
llond — "she  is  a  well-behaved  girl. 
I  recollect  when  we  were  children, 
we  used  to  play  at  man  and  wife.  My 
godfather  spoke  of  it  to  me  List  week." 

«  He  spoke  to  me  too,"  said  the  mo- 
ther— ''but  that  can  never  be — and 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  reasons.  I 
will  only  mention  to  you  half  a  dozen 
of  them.  First,  as  long  as  wo  did  not 
get  on  in  our  trade,  your  godfather 
looked  at  us  over  his  shoulder — now, 
when  he  sees  we  are  prospering,  he 
tries  to  be  civil.  I  can*t  bear  the  old 
fox.  Second,  Maria  is  good  and  "tidy, 
and  active — but  she  has  nothing.  A 
merchant,  my  dear  son,  must  not  ask 
what  a  wife  »,  but  what  she  ban. 
Nothing  multiplied  by  nothing  pro- 
duces nothing.  Thinl,  there  are  ob- 
jections to  it  which  I  am  acquainted 
with,  and  even  if  there  were  nunc,  I 
would  never  srive  my  consent  to  it 
while  I  live.   Fourth'* 

*•  Enough,  enough,  mother,"  inter- 
rupted  the  young  man.  "  It  was  no- 
thing but  a  suggestion  of  my  own. 
Choose  another  for  me  yourself.*' 

In  a  very  few  days  the  careful  mo- 
ther had  fixed  upon  another,  the  daujth- 
ter  of  Paulet  the  silversmith.  Tho 
girl  was  rich,  hut  hideously  ugly.  A 
hump  on  her  back,  and  an  eye  closed 
up  by  the  small- pox,  were  the  small- 
est of  the  unlovelinesses  of  the  selected 
bride.  It  was  from  these  causes  she 
had  not  obtained  a  hus))and,  though 
her  wealth  was  enough  to  have  tempt- 
ed a  dozen.  Master  Paulet  the  silver- 
smith agreed  with  the  old  lady  in  a 
moment  j  and  the  young  damsel,  who 


had  never  ventured  to  hope  that  any 
of  the  four  known  quarters  of  the 
globe  would  have  produced  her  a 
wooer,  blushed  so  celestially  when  she 
heard  of  Le  Blond's  proposal,  that  her 
countenance  actually  became  blue. 
But  tho  good  Le  Blond,  when  he  heard 
of  his  acquisition,  looked  exactly  of 
the  same  colour.  When  ho  had  re- 
covered a  little  from  his  first  surprise, 
he  held  out  all  his  ton  fingers,  and 
said,  **  see,  mother,  I  will  count  you 
not  one  reason,  but  two  hundred  and 
fifty — on  these  fingers,  why  young 
Mademoiselle  Paulet  can  never  be  my 
wife.  First,  when  I  only  think  of  it, 
it  gives  me  the  scarlet  fever ;  second- 
ly, influenza  ;  thirdly,  giddiness  in  the 
head — fourthly,  Asiatic  cholera  ;  fifth- 

ly" 

*'Hold!"  exclaimed  Madame  Le 
Blond,  who  did  not  wish  to  hear  the 
remaining  two  hundred  grounds  of 
dissent ;  <'  You  speak  like  an  apothe- 
cary, not  a  merchant.  Let  us  calcu- 
late, if  we  turn  over  the  lady's  portion 
ten  times  in  the  year,  how  much  our 
gains  will  be.*' 

But  tho  mother  and  son  never 
brought  their  reckonings  to  the  same 
sum.  This  produced  a  little  bitter- 
ness between  them  ;  the  lady  stood  on 
the  oldness  and  wisdom  of  her  head — 
the  young  man  on  the  youth  and 
warmth  of  his  heart ;  and  when  head 
and  heart  are  at  variance,  there  can  be 
no  great  comfort  till  their  discrepan- 
cies are  reconciled.  Home  became 
uncomfiirtahle  to  even  the  best  and 
most  unsophisticated  of  sons.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  strong  filial  aflTec- 
tiun  he  retained  he  would  have  left 
the  poor  old  lady  to  herself.  As  it 
was,  he  went  more  frequently  abroad 
than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life,  in 
order  to  hear  no  more  of  his  pestilence- 
cn>ating  bride.  Once,  indeed,  he  was 
nearly  off  altogether,  and  it  was  ou 
the  following  occasion. 


THS   APPAErriON. 


One  morning  he  had  gone  to  mass, 

M  was  his  etistom,  and  he  observed 

kneeling,  not  far  from  him,  a  female 

figure  in  a  rich,  yet  simple  travelling 

dress,  with  her  face  hidden  by  a  gold- 

spMogled  reiL     The  worshipper,  al- 

tbough  the  golden  bol/t  of  her  rosary 

^  quicklf  tbroagb  her  Ungen,  did 


not  seem  to  be  very  deep  in  her  dero- 
tions.  She  appeared  to  regard  Le 
Blond  with  great  attention,  and  then 
she  whispered  to  her  neighbonr,  and 
then  both  of  them  looked  at  him.  Lo 
Blond  saw  their  proceedings,  but  took 
little  uolice.  T^  tihouf^ht  only  cross- 
ed  bim,  **  KVi\  t^  sx^  ^^  «» \&A!^ 
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001  as  my  pretty  bargain.'*     But  this, 
to  be  sure,  he  thought  at  the  sight  of 
every   woman  he  saw^  and  it   only 
added  to  his  distress.     As  he  left  the 
church  ho  observed  that  the  ladies 
also  got  up,  and  moved  away.     A 
Dumber  of  gentlemen  followed  thum 
respectfully,    assisted    them    at    the 
church  door  into  a  m<igniflcent  car- 
riage, went  themselves  into  a  second, 
and  drove  off.     Le  Blond  concluded 
from  all  this  that  they  must  have  been 
duchesses  at  the  least.     But  this  mo- 
mentary apparition  made  the  deeper 
impression  on  him  that  it  presented 
itself  to  him  again.     As  he  wandered 
the  same  day,  to  dispel  his  melancholy 
thoughts,  through   the  lower  town, 
over    the    stone    bridge    across    the 
Sambre,  he  took  a  fancy  to  climb  the 
Castle-hill.    On  the  steps  of  the  lower 
ascent    he  was  encountered  by  the 
gentlemen  ho  had  seen  at  church. 
The  two  carriages  were  also  drawn 
up  in  waiting.     When  he  had  ascend- 
ed a  little  way,  to  where  the  road 
makes  the  second  turniug,  he  met  the 
lady  in  the  gold-spangled  veil  in  lively 
conrersation  with  her  frieud,  and  loud 
in  her  admiration  of  the  prospect ;  for 
from  that  point  the  view  of  Namur  is 
Tery  beautiful,  as  it  lies  between  the 
two  mountains,  surrounded  and  cross- 
ed by  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre,  and 
the  rivulet,  the  Bederin.     But  ladies, 
in   coming  down  steps,  should  take 
care  not  to  be  lively  in  conversation 
or  ecstatic  about  scenery.      A  false 
step  is  easily  made  even  when  there  is 
no  snow  to  make  it  slippery.     Of  this 
the  veiled  lady  gave  a  striking  example 
—she  fell  with  a  loud  scream.     Le 
Blond  rushed  up  the  steps  to  her  as- 
nstance,  and  raised  her  courteously. 
She  thanked  him,  and  took  the  arm 
be  had  offered  for  her  support.     But 
as  her  foot  was  slightly  hurt,  she  fre- 
quently paused,  on  their  downward 
way*  to  rest.     She  asked  many  ques- 
tions of  the  polite  Le  Blond,  and  when 
she  beard,  among  other  things,  that 
he  dealt  in  lace,  she  expressed  a  wish 
to  buy,  named  the  hotel  where  she  re- 
sided, and  fixed  an  hour  for  him  to 
bring  some  articles  for  her  inspection. 
He  was  directed  to  ask  for  the  Coun- 
tess de  St  SilTain.     She  would  pro- 
bably have  talked  much  longer,  had 
not  the  gentlemen  come  up  the  steps 
to  esquire  what  had  detained  the  lady. 
She  related  the  Accident  in  answer  to 
ikttr  tmp^e^M  eaquirm ;   and  on 


hearing  it  they  nearly  fell  into  fits, 
conducted  her  with  the  utmost  care  to 
the  carriage,  and  left  Le  Blond  trans- 
fixed to  the  spot.     In  the  course  of 
time,  however,  he  recovered  himself 
sufficiently  to  find  his  way  home,  and 
tell  his  mother  the  whole  occurrence. 
At  the  appointed  hour  he  went  to  the 
hotel,  and  enquired  fur  the  Cuuntesfs 
do  St  Silvain.     He  was  conducted  to 
her  apartment,  aud  found  her  still  iu 
her  travelling  dress,  and  still  envelop- 
ed in  the  gold- spangled  veil.     He  laid 
before  her  two  boxes  of  the  costliest 
laces  ;  her  choice  was  quickly  made  ; 
she  paid  him  the  price  demanded,  and 
added  a  piece  of  gold  for  the  trouble 
she  had  given  him  in  coming  to  the 
hotel.     After  this  she  again  led  him 
into  conversation,  as  she  had  done  in 
the  morning  on  the  hill.     When  Le 
Blond  told  her  that  lie  had  never  yet 
been  more  than   twenty  miles  from 
Namur,  she  wondered  at  his  want  of 
curiosity,  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
enter  into  her  service. 

"  You  will  see  all  Franco,"  she 
said  ;  "  I  will  give  you  more  than  you 
make  by  your  trade.  You  shall  be 
private  secretary  cither  to  me  or  my 
lord — my  husband.*' 

This  was  said  in  such  a  soft  sweet 
tone  that  Le  Blond  was  nearly  tempt- 
ed ;  particularly  as  at  that  very  mo- 
ment a  thought  came  across  him  of 
the  very  untempting  Mademoiselle 
Paulet,  and  the  different  tone  she  spoke 
in.  But  then,  to  leave  his  old  mother 
— such  a  step  was  impos^ible.  And 
though  he  had  threatened  a  hundred 
times  rather  to  throw  himself  on  the 
wide  world  than  marry  the  silversmith's 
daughter,  still,  when  he  tliought  of 
how  desolate  his  departure  would  make 
the  poor  old  woman,  he  declined  the 
Countess's  invitation,  and  told  her  he 
could  not  leave  an  aged  parent  who 
had  no  friend  in  the  world  but  himsilf. 
When  ho  came  home  and  told  the 
whole  story  to  his  mother,  she,  who, 
like  most  mothers,  had  a  higher  opi- 
nion of  the  return  due  by  her  son  for 
all  her  kindness,  than  of  any  thing 
else,  exclaimed,  in  a  sort  of  pet,  at  tlie 
very  thought  of  such  a  proposition, 
'*  Go,  if  you  please,  you  disobedient 
boy,  but  Mademoiselle  Paulet  must  go 
with  you.  Marriage,  I  see,  is  the 
only  thing  to  save  yon ;  and  I  Ivol'^i^ 
gone  too  far  \a  iVe  >su&ui«v&  VvCtw 
the  silTersmlib  to  Atoii  ^iWiV  ^ V^iV^- 
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Driven  to  despairy  Le  Blond  went    half  broken-liearted. 
next  day  to  offer  himself  to  the  Coun-    had  left  Namur ! 
tesSf  but  he  came  back  to  hb  shop 


[Augr. 
The  Countess 


AN  INTERFERENCE. 


The  apparition  was  soon  forgotten ; 
but  old  Madame  Lo  Blond  did  uot  for- 
get Mademoiselle  Paulet.  "  Custom 
at  last  makes  all  things  tolerable.** 
This  proverb  was  repeated  in  Le 
Blond*s  ear  day  after  day.  Day  after 
day  he  deuied  its  truth.  In  this  way 
a  whole  year  was  passed  ;  and  then 
other  sorrows  came  in  addition.  Louis 
XIV.  had  taken  it  into  his  head  to  be 
a  great  man  ;  even  already  people 
called  him  Louis  the  Great ;  but 
what  will  not  people  do  to  please  an 
individual  with  an  army  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  men  ?  At  lastj  in  the 
year  1692,  he  advanced  in  person  to 
besiege  Namur,  and,  with  a  few  wag- 

fon  loads  of  powder,  blew  all  Madame 
re  Blond's  plans  of  marrying  her  son 
to  the  silvcr8mith*s  daughter  into  the 
air.  For,  after  an  attack  of  eight 
days,  ho  carried  the  city ;  and  after 
two -and- twenty  days  he  carried  the 
castles ;  and  Madame  Le  Blond  grew 
ill  from  the  extremity  of  her  fears, 
and  died.  Le  Blond  was  infinitely 
obliged  to  the  French  monarch  for  his 
timely  interposition  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  his  grief  for  his  poor  mother  was 
sincere.  That  careful  manager  left 
behind  her  a  far  more  considerable 
succession  than  he  had  expected. 
Without  his  knowledge  she  had  scra- 
ped together  sundry  rouleaus  of  gold, 
which  enable<i  the  young  man  to  carry 
a  design  he  had  long  entertained  into 
execution — namely,  to  remove  into  a 
more  spacious  wareroom.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  a  year  he  had  left  the 
small  shop  in  the  small  street,  and  had 
settled  himself  in  fine  commodious 
premises  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
parts  of  the  town.  His  customers, 
both  male  and  female,  soon  found  him 


out.  It  was  no  small  addition  to  his 
gratification'that  his  new  dwelling  had 
a  small  garden  attached  to  it ;  for  ho 
was  an  euthueiast  in  his  love  for  plants 
and  flowers.  The  garden  was  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  those  of  his 
neighbours.  Little  hedges  and  even 
flower  borders  were  the  only  divisions 
between  them  ;  so  that  they  presented 
the  appearance  of  one  largo  garden, 
instead  of  numerous  small  ones.  In 
the  portion  belonging  to  Le  Blond, 
there  was  a  bower  of  wild  jasmin. 
Here  it  was  that  he  resolved  to  spend 
his  happiest  houn^,  and  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  study  of  Italian,  in  order  to 
be  able,  like  other  silk  merchants,  to 
write  to  his  correspondents  in  their 
own  language.  The  splendid  house 
of  which  he  had  hired  the  ground- 
floor,  belonged  to  the  President  of  the 
Sovereign  Court,  who  troubled  him- 
self very  little  about  his  tenant.  Every 
thing  went  on  delightfully.  The 
ladies,  who  had  formerly  shown  so 
much  favour  to  the  wares  of  the 
handsome  laceman,  did  not  desert  him 
in  his  new  position.  They  were  con- 
stantly dropping  in  to  rummage  his 
stock  and  make  their  purchases,  and 
have  a  few  minutes*  conversation. 
Le  Blond,  indeed,  appeared  to  grow 
handsomer  every  day ;  but  the  ladies 
maintained  that  his  silks  and  laces 
were  the  best  in  Namur,  and  his 
prices  the  most  reasonable.  Happy, 
happy  Le  Blond ! — But,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  efforts  were  not  so  prosper- 
ous in  respect  to  the  Italian  grammar. 
It  was  a  wearisome  employment ;  and 
besides  this,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  encountered  another  obstacle  to 
bis  studies. 


THE  OBSTACLE. 


One  warm  summer  day,  as  he  went 
into  the  garden  with  the  Italian  gram- 
mar in  his  hand,  and  was  about  to 
enter  the  JMsmm  bower,  he  perceived 
Hut  It  WMS  already  occupied.  A  young 
/tdjr  sat  there,  busily  intent  upon  a 


book.  She  was  apparently  not  more 
than  eighteen^  graceful  as  a  lily — in 
short,  a  maiden  such  as  Le  Blond  had 
never  seen  in  his  life.  For  it  was  not 
an  e^erf-day  sight — ^that  throat  of 
Buowt  iUow  c\ve«^>L%  ot  i^iwAt  ^3ck<M« 
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glowing  lips,  and,  round  the  stately 
licadt  those  raven  tresses  waving  in  a 
cloud  that  might  have  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  darkness.  Lo 
Blond  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
hower  abashed  and  thunderstruck. 
No  less  astonished  was  the  beautiful 
stranger  at  the  approach  of  Le  Blund, 
who  appeared  to  her  like  a  being  from 
another  world.  She  seamed,  indeed, 
never  to  have  gazed  on  a  Le  Blond 
before.  In  the  agitation  of  the  mo- 
ment she  bowed  to  him,  and  he  nearly 
curtsied  to  her,  and  both  begged  par- 
don a  thousand  times,  without  being 
offended  with  each  other  in  the  least 
degree.  At  last  a  conversation  was 
commenced  ;  the  beauty  carried  it  on 
with  wonderful  fluency,  but  without 
much  benetit  to  Le  Blond ;  for,  in 
the  first  place,  that  individual's  soul 
was  situated  more  in  his  eyes  than  his 
ears ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  her 
French  was  nearly  unintelligible,  and 
terribly  mixed  with  Italian  idioms. 
But  they  made  out  that  they  were 
neighbours.  The  garden  that  joined 
the  foot  of  Lo  Blond's  belonged  to 
the  great  house,  whose  front  looked 
towards  the  street  of  St  Fiacre;  the 
8ud  street  of  St  Fiacre  being  parallel 
with  that  in  which  Lo  Blond  resided. 
He  had  come  to  learn  Italian  ;  she 
with  a  French  grammar — for  she  had 
only  been  three  months  arrived  from 
Italy,  and  was  anxious  to  acquire  the 
French  as  quickly  as  possible.  While 
they  were  engaged  in  this  mutual  ex- 
planation, which  was,  indeed,  a  some- 
what tedious  process — for  signs  and 
attitudes  had  to  assist  in  the  transla- 
tion of  Italian  into  French,  and  French 
into  Italian — a  female  voice  was  heard 
calling  the  name  Jacqueline !  Here- 
upon Jacqueline  rapidly  took  leave, 
lifted  the  grammar  from  the  table, 
and  disappeared.  Le  Blond  stood 
nearly  rooted  to  the  ground,  and  was 
scarcely  aware  of  what  had  passed. 
He  seated  himself  on  the  bench  she 
had  left— he  dreamed — he  raved  as  if 
intoxicated,  and  was  profuse  in  com- 
plimentary speeches  to  the  vanished 
beauty,  as  if  she  were  still  before  him. 
And  now,  for  the  first  time,  he  cursed 
with  all  his  heart  his  ignorance  of  Ita- 
lian, and  swore  by  all  the  saints  to  de- 
vote himself  to  the  study  of  the  gram- 
mar,  that  he  might  tell  his  neighbour 
—he  was  not  exactlv  certain  what. 
But  when  he  seized  tLe  grammar,  he 


perceived  that  tlie  book  was  not  the 
same — it  was  a  French  one.  In  the 
agitation  of  the  moment  Jacqueline 
had  taken  his  Italian  rudiments,  and 
left  her  own.  He  scarcely  ventured 
to  touch  the  holy  leaves  that  had  been 
consecrated  by  her  fingers,  and  lament- 
ed his  fate  in  being  only  Julius  Le 
Blond,  and  not  the  enviable  Italian 
grammar  that  Jacqueline  had  carried 
away  with  her.  He  did  not  recover 
himself  the  whole  day ;  but  when 
there  were  no  customers  in  his  shop, 
he  sat  in  the  little  back  parlour  and 
gazed  at  the  jasmine  bower,  and  the 
great  house  beyond  it  that  it  belonged 
to.  It  was  only  towards  the  evening 
that  the  thought  struck  him  that  it 
would  be  proper  to  go  and  restore  the 
volume,  and  by  way  of  insuring  its 
safe  delivery,  to  give  it  to  his  lovely 
neighbour  with  his  own  hand.  He 
set  off  on  the  instant,  and  had  very 
soon  hurried  through  the  cross  alley 
and  reached  the  street  of  St  Fiacre. 
The  great  house  was  easily  discovered. 
On  the  ground  -floor  was  a  merchant*8 
shop,  and  there,  in  great  letters  on  a 
black  board,  he  read,  <'  Mesdemoi- 
selles  Buonvicini,  mautuamakers  from 
Milan." 

Thus  far  all  was  well ;  but  all  of  a 
sudden  a  sort  of  failing  of  nerve  got 
possession  of  him ;  he  went  past  the 
palace,  for  a  palace  it  really  was,  the 
whole  length  of  the  street ;  and  only 
recovered  his  courage  when  he  had 
got  to  some  distance.  **  Why  shouldn*t 
I  go  in  ?*'  he  thought ;  «  I  am  not 
going  to  do  any  harm.*'  He  turned 
round,  but  with  every  step  that  he 
made  towards  the  palace  his  nervous- 
ness increased.  '<  What  will  she  say 
when  she  sees  me  with  the  grammar  ? 
Won*t  she  consider  me  a  pushing, 
impertinent  fool?  Couldn't  I  wait 
till  she  asked  me  for  the  book  her- 
self? And  which  of  the  sisters  Buon- 
vicini is  Jacqueline?  Who  can  tell 
whether  she  is  at  home  ?  And,  be- 
sides, wouldn't  it  be  giving  up  the 
grammar,  the  only  chance  I  have  of 
ever  seeing  her  again  T*  In  the  midst 
of  these  ruminations,  he  was  long  past 
the  palace  on  the  other  side ;  but  with 
every  step  hb  anxiety  to  call  upon 
Jacqueline  grew  stronger.  Again 
and  again  he  returned,  and  always 
lost  heart  at  the  door.  At  last,  when 
he  had  wearied  \nin&e\i  w\\^i\i\&  ^'dxv* 
derings  up  the  Btr^^t  «sA  ii^^xi  \2ga 
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street,  he  fairly  put  the  ^ammar  into     grumbling  at  his  want  of  impudence— 
hiB    pocket,    and  .  betook    himself-—     to  his  little  back  parlour  again. 


TUE  MISTAKE. 


The  good  and  modest  Le  Blond 
soon  discovered  some  gleams  of  com- 
fort in  his  distress.  The  French 
grammar  he  laid  safely  under  lock  and 
key,  as  a  pledge  of  its  bringing  him 
to  another  interview  with  the  owner. 
We  cannot  maintain  that  he  enjoyed 
his  supper  on  that  niglit,  but  tliero 
arc  occ«ii»ions  when  people  can  live 
very  well  upon  air  ;  and,  indeed,  build 
stately  castles  on  the  same  unsubstan- 
tial foundation.  For  instance,  Lo 
Blond  was  delighted  beyond  measure 
tliat  the  beautiful  Jacqueline  was  of 
no  higher  rank  than  a  milliner, — it 
iitted  so  admirably  to  his  own  trade  in 
lact'S  and  silks,  riis  plans  were  inuu- 
mcrabie,  and  one  of  the  most  fixed  of 
them  was,  to  make  the  captivating 
Mademoiselle  Buonvicini,  with  all 
convenient  expedition,  into  Madame 
Le  Blond.  The  only  question  was, 
how  such  an  angel  was  to  bo  won  ? 
These  plans,  and  even  this  last  one, 
were  admirably  well  laid  with  but  one 
error  in  them,  and  that  was,  that  Jac- 
queline resided  indeed  in  the  palace, 
but,  alas  1  alas !  nut  on  the  ground 
ilour.  She  was  no  connexion  of  the 
si:<tL*rs  Buonvicini,  but  was  the  only 
daughter  of  the  French  general  De 
Fano,  who  had  received  some  wounda 
at  the  siege  of  Namur,  and  had  re- 
mained to  huve  them  cured.  The 
good  laceman — who  had  entirely  ac- 
commodated himself  to  his  situation, 
and.  in  consequenco  of  his  mother  s 
advice,  entirely  forgotten  the  former 
rank  of  his  father — would  never  have 
ventured  on  such  an  undertaking  as  to 
lay  siege  to  the  heart  of  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  Grand  Monarque's  most 
famous  generals.  Poor  Julius  was  no 
politician,  and  had  never  even  heard 
of  General  Do  Fano's  name.  Jacque- 
line, on  the  other  hand — for  since  we 
have  told  the  secrets  of  one  of  the 
parties,  we  may  aa  well  be  equally 


communicative  about  the  other — Jac- 
queline had  left  the  jasmin  bower,  in 
scarcely  an  inferior  state  of  bewilder- 
ment— she  could  not  drive  Le  Blond 
out  of  her  momorv,  and  in  girls  of 
eighteen  the  scat  oi  the  memory  is  the 
heart.  Now  the  image  of  a  Le  Blond 
in  the  heart  is  not  unattended  with 
danger  to  girls  of  even  a  year  or  two 
older  than  Jacqueline.  She  was 
anxious  to  know  who  he  waa  ;  bi.t,  as 
to  making  any  enquiry  that  might 
lead  to  the  supposition  that  she  look 
any  interest  in  the  matter,  sucii  a 
thiug  never  entered  her  head.  She 
tried,  therefore,  to  attain  the  inAirma- 
tion  in  a  roundabout  sort  of  a  way, 
and  discovered  that  the  great  houao 
to  which  the  jasmiue  bower  belonged, 
was  inhabited  by  my  Lord  the  Presi- 
dent. How,  then,  was  it  possible  to 
doubt  that  Le  Blond  was  one  of  his 
sons? 

She  had  soon  perceived  the  exchange 
that  had  happened  of  their  grammars ; 
by  a  paper  mark  at  the  place,  blie 
saw  that  his  lesson  had  stopt  short  at 
the  conjugation  of  lo  amu  ;  a  verb 
which  slie  was  quite  able  to  tran^luic 
into  the  French  J'aime.  But  some- 
how, on  this  occasion,  the  trauslatiou 
was  accompanied  with  some  odd  sorts 
of  feelings,  fur  which  she  could  uut 
exactly  account ;  and  more  thau  once 
she  went  into  the  apartment  of  her 
dresbinff-maid,  whose  window  com- 
manded a  view  of  the  jasmine  bower. 
Every  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sua 
roae,  both  the  young  people  kept  cou- 
stantly  looking  towards  tlie  arbour ; 
one  watched  for  the  other*8  appear- 
ance, only  that  they  might  restore  the 
grammars ;  but,  as  neither  of  them 
liked  to  be  the  first  to  go,  three  days 
were  wasted  in  useless  expectation. 
Jacqueline  was  very  restless,  and  Le 
Blond  nearly  died  of  anxiety. 


THE  LESSONS. 


At  hat,  on  the  fourth  morning,  just     Blond  determined  to  visit  the  jagmin 
as  the  BUD  was  rising,  the  bashful  Le    boivcfr.     And,  «a  he  irent  to  the  udo^ 
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saw  a  figure  in  white  wander-  looked  forward  to  making  greater 
le  milliner's  garden.  With  the  progress  in  the  second.  And,  indeed, 
lightning  hu  rushed  forth,  the  the  studious  propensities  of  the  young 
r  under  his  arm,  and  pretend-  people  were  most  exemplary.  In  spite 
busy  examining  his  tlowcrs  ;  of  the  carliness  of  the  hour,  neither  of 
his  eye,  however,  attentively  them  was  ever  one  inMant  behind  the 
the  movements  of  the  living  appointed  time ;  yet  it  might  be  in 
n  the  other  side  of  the  hedge.  con>equence  of  this  over  zeal  that 
»pruaclied  the  arbour, —  lie  their  attention  occasionally  flagged, 
towards  it  at  the  same  time,  and  Jacqueline  herself  occasionally 
\\  how  boih  begHU  to  blush  laid  her  foretinger  on  the  lower  line, 
DDUlually  showed  the  borrowed  instead  of  the  upper.  On  those  occa~ 
I — at  la>t,  however,  the  expla-  sions,  it  was,  of  course,  necessary  for 
fas  made,  and  the  exchange  the  attentive  pupil  to  set  her  right ; 
When  once  the  cunver:<a-  and^  on  taking  her  hand  in  his  for  this 
.  commenced,  it  seemed  to  flow  j)urpose,  it  not  unfrequently  happened, 
aturally  than  either  of  them  that  neither  of  them  could  recollect 
I ve  expected.  Jacqueline  com-  whether  it  was  the  upper  line  or  the 
of  the  diffij'ulty  of  French;  lower  one  they  had  been  reading  ;  and 
id  of  the  lediuusness  of  Ita-  so,  sometimes  for  five  minutes  at  a 
['he  complainis  of  each  raised  time,  both  of  them  sat  without  saying 
ther  the  tenderest  emotions  of  a  syllable,  hi  the  aforesaid  attitude, 
id  nettling  in  tiie  world  ei>uld  and  gazing  most  strenuously  on  the 
natural  than  the  oiler  to  be  of  book  whose  lines  neither  of  them 
;e  to  each  other  in  their  stu-    conld  perceive  a  word  of. 

In  the  third  lesson,  therefore,  it  was 
indi.^pensable  to  go  over  again  the  two 
former  ones ;  which, owing  to  these  un- 
avoidable  circumstances,  had   almost 
slipt  from   their  memories  ;    and,  by 
way  of  bringing  things  inro  regular 
order,  it  was  resolved  that  Jacqueline 
should  be  the  teacher  one  day  in  Ita- 
lian, and  he  tiie  next  in   French.      Le 
Blond  confessed  that  he  had  stuck  at 
the  verb   **  lo  amo,"  and  begged  the 
teacher  to  hear  him  say  off  tlie  book, 
all  of  it  that  he  knew.     As  she  felt 
conscious  that  her  own  progress  in  the 
French  was  not  a  whit  more  advanced, 
she  felt  the  less  wonder  at  his  igno- 
rance.    Matters  were  now  arranged 
for  a  serious  lesson.     The  books  were 
closed  ;  and,  in  case  of  any  recurrence 
of  the  strange  sensations  he  had  expe- 
rienced when  accidentally  touched  by 
Jacqueline's  hand,  Le  Blond  thought 
it  better  to  take  hold  of  it  at  once,  and 
against   his  check,   a  sort  of    keep  it  close  prisoner  in  his  own.     A 
passed  through  him  ;  he  forgot     tremor  ran  through  the  captive  thus 

laid  hold  of,  which  luckily  escaped  the 
captor's  observation,  as  at  that  moment 
he  was  labouring  under  a  very  similar 
fit  of  agitation  himself.     After  a  long 
silence,   which,  however,  neither  of 
them  seemed  to  consider  tedious,  Le 
Blond  commenced  his  lesson — 
**  Present  time,  *  lo  amo.' " 
It  was  fortunate  he  had  to  wait  for 
the  translation,  for  one  other  syllable 
he  found  it  impossible  to  utter. 
Jacqueline  sank  her  eyes  to 


,ey  resolved  to  dedicate  the 
ir  after  sunrise  to  this  system 
ual  instruction— long  l)erore 
5zi  was  born — and  they  (ixed 
hour  of  prime,  probably,  be- 
.  boib  grammars  was  the  pro- 

'  The  momint^  hour 
trings  goldfii  dowt  r." 

wonderful  what  a  charming 
>om  they  made  of  the  jasmin 

The  commencement  was  made 
y  hour.  They  sat  down  be- 
h  other  en  the  bench,  and  took 
mmar  in  hand  with  the  most 
I  intentions  in  the  world.  Fer- 
ideed,  they  might  have  made 
"Ogress  in  the  language,  if  they 

sat  quite  so  close.  For  when, 
iccident,  Le  Blond  was  touched 
queline's  arm  ;  or  if,  in  the 
^  breeze,  one  of  her  curls  was 


of  speaking  either  in  his  own 
je  or  any  other  ;  and  appeare<l, 
(low,  to  be  labouring  under  a 
y  of  breathing ;  or,  when  Jac- 
's  hand,  in  pointing  out  the 
rame  in  contact  with  that  of  her 
all  of  a  sudden  she  lost  the 
of  distinguishing  a  single  syl- 
though,  on  other  occasions, 
no  cause  to  complain  of  blind- 
But,  to  be  sure,  not  much  can 
setedin  a  first  lesson,  so  they 
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ground;  and  felt  that  her  cheeks  were  queline  unconsciously  went  on,  anil 

glowing  like  peony  roses,  without  ha-  suid  in  tho  same  tone  as  her  srhular— 

ving  the  remotest  idea  of  the  cause,  as  "  Nous  uimons,**  we  love  :   but  sud- 

she  rendered  his  Italiau  into  Frencli.  denly  slie  corrected  herself,  and  said 

"  J'aime,"  I  love.  the  l\*sson  was  ili  done. 

It  was  some  time  before  he  gained  "  Hut  it   is   no   bin  to  be  slow  ia 

strength  enough  to  go  on  to  these-  learning    grammar,"   whispered    Lo 

eond  person.  Blond,  and  raised  the  hand  to  his  lips. 

'*  Tu  ame."  To  such  a  truism  as  that  it  Wiis  iui- 

She  sighed,  and  actually  blushed  possible  to  reply — and  yet  she  appear- 
again,  as  she  responded —  ed  uneasy  ;  perhaps  on  account  of  the 

**  Tu  aimes,*'  thou  lovest.  slow  progress  they  made  in  parsing  ; 

He   continued — and  involuntarily,  but,  after  a  somewhat  embarra>»ing 

as  it  were,  lifted  her  trembling  hand  pause,  they  simultaneously  returned  to 

to  his  heart.  their  lesson,  and  whispered  at  the  same 

"  Egli  uma,*'  he  loves.  moment,  as  if  in  concord — 

"  11  aime,'*  she  muttered  in  answer,  "  Nous  aimons,*'  we  love, 

and  lifted  her  eye  shyly  to  his  face.  Tliis  was  the  whole  extent  of  their 

He  still  held  her  hand  pressed  to  his  progress  that  day ;   yet  both  fancied 

bosom,  and,  forgetting  his  Italian  en-  they   had  learned  a  groat  deal ;   for 

tirely,  continued  in  his  own  language,  the  hearts  of  those  young  and  inuo- 

<*  Nous  aimons,*' — we  love.  cent  beings  had  learned  a  language 

*<  No,  no,"  exclaimed  the  teacher,  that  was  neither  French  nor  Italian  ; 

<<  you  nlu^t  say  it  in  Italian.**  but   more  intelligible   than   either  — 

He  locked  into  her  beautiful  black  more    mu&ical    than    the     Tuscan  ; 

eyes  and  repeated  what  ho  had  said  more  graceful  than  the  French.    Two 

before.  hours  passed  in  this  lesson  ;  and,  when 

"  Nous  aimons,**  we  love.  at  last  they  found  they  had  to  ]iart, 

But  looking  into  such  eyes  is  no  neither  of  them  could  be  persuaded  it 

great  help  to  one's  progress.     So  Jac-  had  lasted  twenty  minutes. 


THE  lIELPEa. 

From  day  to  day  their  studiousness  misery,  winter  came  on  apace,  ard 

increased  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  stript  the  jasmine  bower  of  -its  leavi-s 

as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  certain  and  shed  showers  of  snow  upon  tlie 

new  theories  in  the  art  of  teaching,  ground,    that    left    every    foot-piint 

that  they  soon  ac(iulred  a  power  of  shamefully  distinct.     Their  meetin*;< 

carrying   on   a  conversation  without  were  now  more  rare,   and  only  tutik 

having  committed  to  memory  a  single  place  at  church,  or  in  some  appointoil 

rule  of  grammar.     Le  Blond  all  this  street;  and  then  only  for  a  mom«nt. 

time  was  deeply  in  love  with  tiie  man-  But  even  these  meetings  were  some- 

tua-maker  from    Milan  —  Jae(pieline  thing  ;    and    spring,    they    thought, 

with  the  son  of  the  PrcMdent  of  the  would  bring  its  leaves  again  to  the 

Sovereign  Court.     But,  at  last,  when  bower.    In  the  mean-time,  deep  were 

they  discovered  their  mistake,  it  made  the  mutual  protestations  of  love  and 

no   ditference,  except  that  it  infused  fidelity,  but  no  less  deep  were  the  ap- 

into  the  cup,  where  Love  had  brinmied  prehensions  of  them  both  that  these 

before,  a  bitter  drop  of  fear  and  dis-  protestations  were  vain.      One  day 

appointment.      But  this  bitter  drop  Lo  Blond  sat,  immersed  in  melancholy 

seemed  by  some  chemical  transmuta-  forebodings,   in  one  of  the  principal 

tion,  of  which  they,  poor  souls,  were  coifeerooms  of  the  city  ;  but  the  wine, 

ignorant,  to  increase  the  strength  of  though   the   best  of  the   vintage    of 

the  contents  of  the  aforesaid  cup  a  Champagne,  had  no  effect  upon  his 

hundredfold.  spirits.     It  was   eight  days  since  he 

*'  *Tis   true,*'    sighed    Le    Blond,  had  seen  Jacqueline ;  and  all  this  time 

''  that  by  birth  I  am  a  gentleman;  I  she  was  going  out  to  balls  and  parties 

only  wish  I  were  rich !  **  among  the  chief  people  of  the  town— 

**  And  I,*'  sighed  .Tacijueline,  "ahl  ay,  at  that  moment  was  gracioff  an 

I  only  wiiih  I  were  poor ! "  assembly  in  the  house  of  the  Prasideoli 

And  now,  as  if  to  increase  their  but  two  flights  of  stairs  aboTC  his 
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te  warehouse !     He  had  rushed     — more  deeply  than  you  think.     You 

don't  know  me ;  but  let  us  become  ac- 
quainted. I  am  sure  I  can  help  you» 
if  you  will  only  give  me  your  confi- 
dence." 

"  You  are  very  good,"  sighed  Lo 
Blond,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Has  any  one  injured  you?" 


aToid  the  rerelry,  and  fly  from 
irn  miserable  thoughts.  Near 
it  a  gentleman  in  a  grey  riding- 
a  man  of  middle  age,  culm  and 
He  looked  at  Le  Blond,  and 
sd  him  in  a  glass  of  Pontac. 
[are  I  not  the  honour  of  speak- 
Monsieur  Le  Blond?"  he  en- 
I. 

Blond  looked  at  him  closely,  and 
nised  him,  by  a  deep  scar  upon 
ft  cheek,  to  be  a  gentleman  he 
*en  frequently  gazing  upon  him 
le  last  two  days :  once  he  had 
into  his  shop  and  bought  some- 
;  then  he  had  beset  him  on  the 
;  then  at  church  ;  then  kept  con- 
Y  promenading  in  front  of  his 
and  now  had  addressed  him  here, 
ere  was  something  repulsive  in 
ranger's  appearance ;  a  long  hag- 
coontenance,  and  eyes  that  glow- 
e  flame.  Le  Blond  answered  his 

fou  don't  seem  in  good  spirits."" 

aued  the  stranger. 

'erhaps so, sir," replied  Le  Blond; 

!  isn't  merry  at  all  hours." 

Mnk  I "  said  the  stranger. 

That  has  no  effect,'  answered  the 

,  despondingly. 

Indeed  !     I  am  distressed  to  hear 

Is  there  any  thing   I  can  do  to 

lyou." 

[  can't  say." 

Try  me,"  rejoined  the  stranger ; 

1  interest  me  deeply,  young  man. 


"  By  no  means." 

"  Or  a  lover's  quarrel  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no  quarrel ! " 

"  Or  do  you  want  money  ?  I  can 
help  you  to  as  much  as  you  want." 

Le  Blond  looked  astoniinhed  into  the 
long  yellow  face  of  the  old  man. 

"  Say  the  word,"  he  went  on ; 
"  how  much  ?  Two  or  three  thousand 
livres?  You  are  in  luck's  way,  my 
friend,  and  may  be  the  richest  man  in 
Namur.'* 

"How?" 

"  That  I  will  tell  you  whenever  you 
wish  to  be  so." 

"  Who  wouldn't  wish  to  be  rich?" 
enquired  Le  Blond,  with  a  faint  smile. 

**  Good,"  said  the  stranger ;  "  but 
we  must  leave  this  place,  where  so 
many  eyes  may  be  upon  us.  I  am  a 
stranger  in  Namur.  Will  you  accom- 
pany me  to  my  hotel,  and  do  me  the 
honour  to  sup  with  me  to-night  ?" 

Le  Blond  looked  distrustfully  at  the 
stranger  ;  but  when  ho  recollected 
that  Jacqueline  was,  perhaps,  at  that 
moment  dancing  above  his  small  back 
parlour,  he  resolved  to  accept  the 
invitation  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
amusement. 


THE  TREASURE. 


le  stranger  occupied  two  or  three 
idld  apartments  in  the  hotel ; — a 
le  of  servants  flew  at  his  bidding 
«parc  a  supper.  Le  Blond  was 
lerstruck  at  all  he  saw ;  for  he 
rived  that  the  stranger  in  the  grey 
g-coat  must  be  a  man  of  great 
tb,  who  might  have  his  choice  of 
company  than  that  of  a  humble 
Dan. 

With  whom  have  1  the  honour  to 
enquired  the  young  man,  mo- 

r- 

Call  me  only  Abubeker,"  an- 
sd  the  other ;  ''  by  birth  I  am  a 
dean." 

My  stars! — a   Chaldean!    How 
you  into  our  parts,  so  far  from 
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My  course  has  happened  to  bring 
me  here.  Partly  ennui,  and  partly  a 
thirst  of  knowledge  regulate  my  mo- 
tions. I  have  thoughts  of  going  to 
Iceland  as  soon  as  the  spring  u  a  little 
advanced." 

"  To  Iceland  ? — and  is  it  long  since 
you  left  Asia  ?" 

The  Chaldean  appeared  to  consider 
for  a  minute,  and  then  said,  <'  I  think 
in  about  a  fortnight  from  this  time,  it 
will  be  a  hundred  and  twent]f-two 
years  since  I  left  home." 

"  My  God !"  exclaimed  Le  Blond, 
"  a  hundred  and  twenty-two  years. 
And  how  many  years  old  are  you, 
sir?" 

"  Three  hundred  and  twelve  years 
fuU." 
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cried   Le 


'f  Three  hundred*' — 
Blond. 

"  — And  twelve  vears,  last  month/* 
calmly  repeated  the  stranger.  "  I 
perceive  you  are  a  little  surprised — 
you  thiuk, perhaps^  lam  quizzlDg  you ; 
but  when  you  know  me  a  little  better 
you  will  think  far  otherwise.  But 
think  just  what  you  like  ;  and  never 
tmst  to  any  man's  words,  but  to  his 
actions  J*^ 

Lo  Blond  thought  it  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary,  but  resolved  to  let  the  old 
gentleman  go  on  with  his  hoazy  being 
determined  not  to  be  taken  in. 

The  servants  announced  supperj  and 
when  Abubekcr  and  Le  Blond  had 
taken  their  seats  at  the  splendid  table, 
which  was  covered  with  the  richest 
wines  and  dishes^  and  were  left  again 
alonci — 

"  Now,  my  good  fellow,"  said  the 
Chaldean,  gaily,  "  throw  aside  all 
troublesome  thoughts  for  a  little; — 
fill  up  a  good  bumper,  and  tell  me 
all  your  distresses  in  the  same  open 
familiar  way  I  have  spoken  to  you.'* 

Le  Blond  took  the  advice  as  regard- 
ed the  bumper,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  feast  was  lively  and  amused. 
Tlie  Chaldean  exerted  himself  for  his 
entertainment,  but,  in  spite  of  all  his 
efforts,  he  could  not  penetrate  the  '*  se- 
cret sorrow**  of  his  guest.  Le  Blond 
was  very  incredulous,  and  couldn*t 
bring  himself  to  swallow  all  the  won- 
derful narratives  given  by  Abubekcr 
of  his  adventures  by  sea  and  land. 

"  Ye3,  yes,  my  good  friend,**  he 
said  at  last,  offended  at  the  old  fellow's 
exaggerations,  "you  tell  your  mar- 
vels very  well,  but  do  you  fancy  that 
any  sensible  man  would  believe  a 
word  of  them  ?'* 

« It  makes  no  difference  to  me,** 
replied  the  other,  *'  whether  you  bo- 
lieve  mo  or  not ; .  the  loss  is  yours. 
But  you  may  easily  convince  yourself 
that  my  studies  have  been  pretty 
deep.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  necro- 
mancy ?'* 

"  1  o  be  sure,  but  never  believed  in 
it.  It  is  a  science  that  depends  en- 
tirely on  cheating  and  sleight  of 
hand.** 

*'  Likely  enough,  among  you  un- 
skilful Europeans.  It  is  very  differ- 
ent, I  assure  you,  in  Chaldea.** 

"  Will  you  let  me  see  a  turn  of  your 
art  ?**  enquired  Le  Blond,  with  a  dis- 
dainful smile. 


**  I  make  no  turns,  as  you  cal 
my  art,  but  thb  I  can  tell  you, : 
man,  the  lines  of  your  face  infoi 
you  will  be  rich  and  fortunate, 
me  your  exact  position — you  wi 
my  assistance  no  affair  of  lej 
main.  For  example,  are  you  i 
mercantile  difficulty?  Do  you 
money  ?" 

Le  Blond  laughed,  and  said, 
him, ''  Perhaps  1  am  ;  what  the 

"  Ah  I  why  did  you  keep  thii 
me  so  long  ?  You  should  have  t4 
so  at  first.  You  are  decreed  tc 
treasure  that  lies  hidden  uodt 
ruins  of  Valerien  des  Anges.** 

"  A  treasure  ?'* 

"  Ay,  and  a  great  one." 

"  Why  don*t  you  lift  it  for  yoi 
Master  Abubek!er  ?** 

"  Because  it  b  not  my  fate : 
besides,  I  don*t  require  it.** 

"  When  should  1  lift  U  ?*' 

*^  As  soon  as  you  can  make  the 
ney. 

<'  Does  it  need  no  previous  pi 
ations  ?** 

"  Not  the  least.** 

Le  Blond  was  somewhat  start) 
the  dry  manner  of  the  Chaldea 
still  believed  he  was  amusing  h 
with  trying  to  cram  him. 

"  Very  well.  Master  Abubeke 
said,  **  I  will  put  you  to  the  test, 
morrow  morning  I  have  a  bill  • 
change  to  answer  for  ^y^  tho 
livres ;  if  this  matter  is  so  certi 
you  say,  you  will  perhaps  advao 
that  sum,  and  I  will  faithfully 
it  when  we  dig  up  the  treasure. 

Le  Blond,  as  he  said  this,  fix 
eyes  upon  the  Chaldean  to  eig 
confusion ;  but  that  individual 
altered  a  muscle  of  his  feature 
only  said  quietly,  **  You  shall  h 
my  friend.  He  then  turned  th 
yersation  into  its  former  channel 
his  own  wonderful  adventures. 

About  midnight  Le  Blond  i 
depart;  but  out  of  deUcaey  t 
feelings  of  the  impostor  be  su 
mention  ofthe  five  thousand  Ui 
had  promised.  Moreoyer,his  tl 
the  bill  of  exchange  was  an  inv 
of  the  moment,  to  put  an  end 
old  man's  rigmarole  sioriet  ab 
achievements.  But  Abubdierj 
ing  for  a  few  minutes  to  another 
brought  with  him  four  sacks  of  i 
and  laid  them  od  the  taUe.  fi 
ordered  an  attendant  to  aoco 


luT  he  Blond  homo,  and  carrj 
d  to  his  house.  Le  Blond  was 
hcd  t  he  thanked  the  old  man 
^oaljr  and  went  off.     The  ser- 
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Yant  accompanied  him  to  his  dwelling, 
and,  having  delivered  the  sacks  to  tho 
amazed  domestic  who  opened  the  door, 
disappeared  without  saying  a  word. 


THE  JOirRNl!:Y  TO  VALERIEN  DE8  ANUES. 


I  incident^  as  may  easily  be  sup- 
interfered  considerably  with 
mr  Le  Blond's  sleep.  He  be- 
believc  the  most  unbelievable 
in  the  world.  When  he  awak- 
lezt  morning  his  first  thought 
the  Chaldean,  as  it  used  to  be 
[Ueline.  *'  But,  with  the  morn- 
m  reflection  came,*'  and  he  felt 
led  the  old  man  had  tilled  tlie 
rith  sand — for  he  had  not  as  yet 

them — and  as  the  suspicion 
i  him,  he  sprang  out  of  bed  in  a 
e  rage,  and  rushed  to  the  money- 
but  great  was  his  astonishment, 
s  may  add  his  gratiticntion  no 
find  that  no  sand  was  the  (;on- 
bat  in  each  of  the  bags  fifty 
i*or,  new  and  sliining  as  if  that 
it  from  the  mint. 
»rged  to  a  certainty  I"  was  his 
dible  exclamation,  as  ho  hur- 
T  the  scales.  But  tho  weight 
rrect  to  the  fraction  of  a  grain, 
md  clear  as  bell- metal,  and  the 
'  and  integrity  of  Abubekcr  as 
it&blc  as  the  holiness  of  Saint 
J.  The  poor  young  man  was 
isly  to  be  pitied  j  one  after  an- 
lis  faculties  stood  still ;  and  in 
terregnum  of  the  reason,  the 
ce  of  the  treasure  at  Valerien 
iges  established  itself  as  one  of 
It  authenticated  events  in  his- 
trhether  sacred  or  profane. 
object^  he  thought,  could  any 
ive  in  playing  a  trick  on  him 
I  an  incredible  expense.  Vague 
>f  wealth  began  to  crowd  into 
id ;  a  vision  of  claiming  tho 
lat  ho  inherited  from  his  father, 
claiming  at  the  same  time  an- 
)bjeet  dearer  to  his  imsophisti- 
eart  than  the  rank  of  a  crowned 

For  Jacqueline  was  tho  aim 
d  of  all  his  aspirations.  It  was 
ig  before  he  betook  h'mself  to 
ker>  determined  to  be  a  little 
sommnnicative  with  him  than 
1  previously  been.  The  old 
rho  did  not  seem,  from  the  live- 
if  his  movements,  to  be  nearly 
nndred  and  twelve  years  of  age> 


received  him  in  the  friendliest  way 
possible. 

"  Have  you  discounted  the  bill  ? " 
he  enquired. 

Le  Blond  confessed  his  stratagem  ; 
and,  after  many  apologies  for  it,  told 
him  he  was  now  going  to  let  him  into 
all  the  secrets  he  had.  And  this  ho 
did.  Ho  told  him  every  thing — the 
whole  story  of  the  jasmin  bower — 
the  lessons — the  mistake  about  the 
sisters  Buonviciui — the  love  of  Jac- 
queline— the  pride  of  General  de  Fano 
— and  his  despair  of  ever  attaining 
the  hand  of  the  fair  and  noble  lady. 

The  Chaldean  listened  with  great 
attention. 

"  Friend,'*  ho  said,  after  a  long  fit 
of  thinking,  "  why  should  you  de- 
spair ?  Lift  the  treasure,  buy  a  noble 
estate,  and  present  yourself  to  the 
General  as  a  lord  of  acres.  He  will 
not  refuse  you  his  daughter." 

"  Ah  I  don't  deceive  me  with  false 
hopes  of  a  treasure." 

"  What  interest  have  I  to  deceive 
you?"  replied  Abubekcr  to  the  en- 
treaty which  the  glistening  eye  and 
quivering  lip  of  the  young  man  showed 
to  proceed  from  the  deepest  recesses 
of  his  heart.  "  Deceive  you ! — No, 
no,  my  good  friend — what  deceit 
there  has  been  has  proceeded  from 
yourself.  You  should  not  have  told 
me  that  story  about  the  bill  of  ex- 
change." Le  Blond  hung  down  his 
head,  and  blushed.  "  But  you  don't 
like  to  be  absent  from  home  so  long, 
perhaps,  as  it  will  take  you  if  you  ac- 
cept the  treasure  I  offer  you  ?" 

*'  What  have  I  to  do  if  I  go?"  en- 
quired Le  Blond. 

"  Set  your  house  in  order,"  an- 
swered Abubekcr ;  **  tell  no  one  of 
what  has  passed  between  us  ;  pretend 
that  you  must  be  absent  some  time  on 
business ;  or,  better  than  all,  sell  off 
your  whole  concern,  root  and  branch, 
for  tho  treasure  will  make  you  inde- 
pendent of  trade  or  profession  of  any 
kind.  If  not,  give  over  your  property 
to  the  care  of  some  friend." 

«'  Shall  I  tell  Jacquelbe  abont  it  ?** 
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"  About  your  gt>iDg  away  from 
home,  and  your  certainty  of  aoon  be- 
iug  in  a  condition  to  make  her  your 
own,  you  may  tell  her  without  the 
least  fear  of  disappointment.  But 
breathe  not  a  syllable  of  Valerien  des 
Anges — breathe  not  a  syllable  of  the 
tpeasure." 

"  When  should  we  start?" 
"  In  three  days  I  leave  Namur." 
Le  Blond  promised  to  have  all  his 
preparations  made  by  that  time ; 
"  for,"  as  he  thought  to  himself  when 
lie  had  reached  his  back  parlour  once 
more,  "  what  have  I  to  hope  for  if 
Jacqueline  can't  be  mine?  Better  to 
(lie— better  to  do  any  thing.     There 
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can  be  no  harm  in  trying ;  I  will  lift 
the  treasure.*' 

When  the  appointed  time  came 
every  thing  was  arranged ;  Jacqueline 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  hit 
hopes,  and  parted  with  him  amid  vows 
of  eternal  constancy  and  bright  anti- 
cipations of  a  happy  meeting.  The 
shop  was  closed  and  locked,  and  Le 
Blond  placed  himself  by  the  side  of 
Abubeker  in  a  handsome  travelling 
carriage,  and  hurried  from  Namnr 
when  it  was  pitch-dark  at  midnight. 
The  first  crack  of  the  postilions* 
whips  sounded  exactly  as  the  cathe- 
dral clock  struck  twelve. 


THE  LIFTING  OF  THE  TaEASUaE. 


The  Chaldean  remained  quite  un- 
ci tanged  ;  quite  as  big-speaking,  and 
cool  and  careless,  as  in  the  coffee- 
room  at  Namur.  The  whole  day  was 
spent  in  the  close  shut-up  carriage, 
with  many  changes  of  horses.  The 
weather  was  dull  and  rainy ;  they 
did  not  even  pause  for  refreshments, 
but  ate  and  drank  in  the  carriage. 
In  the  evening  they  pulled  up  at  a 
solitary  hunting  lodge,  or  something 
of  that  kind,  in  the  middle  of  a  wood. 
A  sort  of  yag^r,  in  a  handsome  but 
decayed  uniform,  received  the  travel- 
lers, and  conducted  them  into  a  cham- 
ber, whose  broken  windows,  repaired 
with  pieces  of  paper,  consorted  very 
well  with  the  tattered  remains  of  the 
once  splendid  tapestry  that  hung  from 
the  mildewed  walls.  When  a  stove 
had  been  lighted  in  this  cheerless 
apartment,  tlio  Chaldean's  servants 
brought  in  wine. and  some  cold  provi- 
sions, while  the  yager  and  his  assist- 
ant spread  a  couple  of  mattrasses  on 
the  floor. 

"  Do  we  spend  the  night  here?" 
enquired  Le  Blond,  looking  round 
with  a  disconsolate  air,  for  the  whole 
place  appeared  to  him  "  uncanny." 

**  Ten  steps  from  this  are  the  ruins 
of  Valerien  des  Anges.  At  midnight 
exactly — not  un  iustant  before,  not  an 
instant  after — we  must  be  there.  Let 
us  drink  a  little  here  in  the  mean-time, 
and  warm  ourselves  at  the  fire." 

A  cold  shudder  passed  through  Le 

Blond.     All  the  horrible   stories  he 

had  ever  heard  of  awful  apparitions 

/Aat  JiMd  token  place  at  the  lifting  of 


subterranean  treasures  occnrred  to 
his  memory..  He  enquired  of  Abn- 
beker  if  they  were  likely  to  encounter 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ? 

The  Chaldean  shook  his  head  and 
laughed.  **  Nonsense!"  he  said. 
"  Are  you  afraid  of  old  women's 
tales?" 

Wine  and  conversation  made  them 
get  through  the  long  evening  very 
well;  but  Le  Blond  was  dreadfully 
fatigued,  partly  from  having  had  no 
sleep  the  night  before,  and  partly  from 
the  labours  of  the  jounioy.  The  Chal- 
dean did  not  fail  in  many  extraordi- 
nary stories,  of  which  he  himself  was 
usually  the  hero,  by  way  of  diverting 
his  companion. 

When  the  clock  struck  twelve, 
Abbbeker  broke  off  in  the  middle  of 
an  adventure,  and  when  he  observed 
the  extreme  sleepiness  of  Le  Blond, 
he  stood  in  front  of  him,  and  said,  in 
a  solemn  tone, — 

*'  You  have  not  deceived  me  with 
any  falsehood  ?  it  may  bury  both  you 
and  mo  in  the  ruins." 

"  I  assure  you,  on  my  honour," 
replied  Le  Blond,  ''with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  invention  about  tho  bill, 
which" 

"  That  was  wrong,"  replied  tho 
other,  "  very  wrong.  But  your  sleepi- 
ness on  an  occasion  of  such  importance 
— not  to  mention  the  interesting  events 
I  was  telling  you  of— awoke  my  sus- 
picion. I  have  met  with  cases  of  the 
kind  when  the  cxporimentalist  fell  into 
a  trance  that  lasted  a  whole  month  the 
moment  he  had  found  the  treasure." 
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"  Indeed  ?-.tliat  would  be  fearful," 
replied  Le  Blonde  striving  against  his 
gonmolency. 

"  Not  at  all  fearful  to  the  sleeper," 
•aid  the  Chaldean,  "  while  the  trance 
lasts ;  for  he  has  the  sweetest  possible 
dreams,  and  can  wish  for  nothuig  bet- 
ter than  to  be  entranced  his  whole 
lifetinie.  But  waiting  so  long  for  his 
recorery  was  a  miserable  bore  to  me ; 
•nd" 

''  But  the  treasure  was  got  up  in 
•pite  of  all  that  ?"  asked  Le  Blond. 

Abubeker  looked  at  the  hour,  and 
motioned  to  Le  Blond  to  be  silent,  and 
follow.     He  lighted  a  small  dark-Ian- 
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tern,  and  wont  down  a  few  steps.  Le 
Blond  followed,  but  so  overcome  with 
sleep  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  ho 
was  doing.  They  went  a  little  way 
through  the  wood  till  they  came  to  a 
broken  down  wall.  The  (*Iialdean 
signed  with  his  finger  that  tiiis  was 
the  situation  of  the  treasure.  Wliilo 
he  took  out  a  book  and  began  rcvuliiig 
it  by  the  light  of  the  dark-lantern,  Le 
Blond  sat  down  on  a  fragment  of  the 
wall,  and  settled  himself  to  repose. 
The  Chaldean  read  on,  and  Lo  Blond, 
in  spite  of  the  importance  of  the  ad- 
venture of  which  he  was  the  heru,  fell 
very  unheroically  fast  asleep. 


THE  DEEAM. 


When  at  last  he  awoke  from  this 
ill-timed  sleep,  it  was  full  daylight. 
He  rubbed  his  eyes.  He  was  lying  iu 
a  splendid  bed,  in  the  mild  twilight  of 
Ifreen  tilk  curtains.  He  drew  these 
back,  and  perceived  that  he  was  in  a 
gorgeous  room,  whose  walls  were  or- 
namented with  the  finest  pictures — 
whose  subjects,  he  observed,  were 
principally  the  adventures  of  Cupid 
and  other  deities  who  owned  his  power 
.—the  furniture  was  rich  beyond  de- 
scription. On  a  table  near  the  bed 
was  an  elegant  vase,  filled  with  fresh- 
gathered  roses. 

Le  Blond  had  some  difficulty  in  re- 
membering all  that  had  passed.  He 
had  but  a  confused  recollection  of  the 
stone  in  the  hunting  lodge — the  tum- 
bled down  wall — and  Abubeker  'read- 
ing by  the  light  of  the  dark-lantern. 
He  raised  himself  in  bed,  and  looked 
lor  the  Chaldean. 

At  the  noise  a  side  door  opened  ;  a 
chamberlain  in  rich  gold  livery  came 
Id,  while  two  other  attendants  followed 
him,  walking  noislessly  on  tiptoe,  and 
after  them  came  a  venerable  old  man, 
who  took  hold  of  Le  Blond's  wrist, 
and  afterwards  poured  out  some  medi- 
dne  into  a  silver  spoon,  and  offered 
It  to  the  patient. 

**  I  don't  need  any  of  your  stuff,'* 
■aid  Le  Blond.  <'  If  it  weren't  that  I 
am  a  little  bewildered,  I  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.'* 

The  physician  shook  his  head,  and 
said»  ''  I  beseech  your  Highness,  take 
but  one  spoonful ;  'twill  do  you  good, 
I  assure  your  serene  highness.*' 

Mensieur  Le  Biond  stared  at  the 
old  iBaii.  with  all  bis  ejes,  and,  putting 


aside  the  medicine,  enquired  for  Abu- 
beker. The  attendants  looked  at  each 
other,  and  it  was  evident  from  their 
faces  they  considered  him  out  of  his 
mind.  At  last  the  physidau  ventured 
to  enciuire,  "  Whom  does  your  high- 
ness refer  to  by  the  name  of  Abube- 
ker?'* 

**  The  person  who  came  here  willi 
me  last  night — the  Chaldean." 

"  Your  Highness  has  been  here  fur 
a  considerable  time,  and  no  one  eauie 
with  you  but  your  highness 's  wife, 
her  grace  the  duchess." 

*'  Wife  ! — duchess  l—coiinderahle 
time  !*'  ejaculated  the  amazed  youth  ; 
'*  1  beg  you  will  leave  off  fooling  mo 
with  your  ridiculous  titles  about  duch- 
esses and  graces,  and  let  me  get  up. 
Where  are  my  clothes  ?" 

The  physician  and  servants  looked 
at  each  other  with  pitying  faces  at 
their  master's  melancholy  condition, 
and  at  last  united  in  begging  him  to 
remain  tranquil  in  his  coueh,  at  all 
events,  till  they  had  obtained  the  c(>ni- 
mands  of  his  lady  the  duchess.  One 
of  the  attendants  left  the  room  for  this 
purpose.  Le  Blond  considered  tlie 
whole  party  insane,  or  the  whole  busi- 
ness a  trick  of  the  Chaldean's.  Ho 
asked  if  he  was  at  St  Valerien  des 
Anges? 

'<  Your  highness  is  in  your  hunting 
castle  of  Charmes,  as  retirement  is  re- 
commended for  the  recovery  of  your 
highness*s  health." 

The  emissary  now  returned  with 
orders  to  give  his  highness  his  clothes. 

"  Will  your  graeeVivie  '^oux  xaatri- 
ing  robe,  or  lYi©  xxm^otm,  w  '^wa 
hunting-suitV 
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"  No ;  T  want  my  clothes,  I  tell 
you,  and  be  done  with  your  fidly  about 
graces,  as  I  told  you  before." 

They  brought  him  clothes  of  the 
finest  stuffs ;  a  coat  of  blue  silk,  on 
the  left  breast  of  which  a  silver  star 
was  fixed.  At  this  Le  Blond  lost 
temper  entirely.  Ho  demanded  his 
own  clothes  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion. 
The  attendants  trembled,  and  grew 
pale  as  death ;  the  physician  alone  had 
the  courage  to  entreat  him  to  mode- 
rate his  fury — it  might  have  the  worst 
effects  on  his  distemper.  Le  Blond 
having  exhausted  himself  in  his  anger, 
yielded  at  last  to  his  destiny,  and  hop- 
ed to  discover  the  Chaldean  when  he 
was  dressed.  When  his  toilet  was 
completed,  breakfast  was  brought  in, 
in  a  magnificent  china  service.  He 
ate  and  drank,  though  every  thing  was 
strange  and  wonderful.  Such  splen- 
dour he  had,  of  course,  never  seen  in 
his  days  before.  On  going  to  the 
window  he  saw  that  he  was  in  an  old- 
fashioned  looking  castle,  in  the  middle 
of  a  forest,  through  which  alleys  had 
been  cut  in  all  directions. 

"How  far  b  this  from  Namur?" 
he  enquired. 

Nobody  could  tell.  He  enquired 
again  for  the  Chaldean.  He  describ- 
ed him  minutely,  and  told  them  all  he 
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knew  of  him,  and  partic 
was  three  hundred  and 
old.  The  servants  s 
shoulders  ;  the  physicia 
that  nobody  had  seen  si 
dual  as  he  described,  ai 
of  the  three  hundred  am 
he  seized  again  on  the  p 

**    Gentlemen,'*    sail 
"  either  I  am  foolish,  oi 
I  am  awake,  and  not  di 
perfectly  convinced, 
am  I  in  now  ?'* 

"  Your  highness  is  in 
Chateau  des  Charmes,  a] 
highness's   wife,    her 
duchess.** 

"  Wife  ?     I  bog  you 
any  longer  as  if  1   we 
senses.      I  never  was 
how  the  devil  can  I  ha 
should  like  to  see  her,  tl 

"  I  will  announce  y< 
wishes  to  her  grace,*'  s 
servants  with  a  deep  bo 
apartment. 

"  Folly  1"  exclaimed 
was  preparing  to  go  oul 
when  ho  observed  that  I 
pers,  and  called  for  h 
this  moment  an  attendai 
door,  and  announced  " 
duchess.** 


THE  DUCHESS. 


In  a  light  morning  dreM,  still  more 
graceful  than  it  was  splendid — splen- 
did as  it  was — a  lady  glided  into  the 
room,  and  motioneil  for  the  physician 
and  attendants  to  retire.  «  I  wish  to 
be  alone  with  my  husband  for  a  mo- 
ment ;  you  can  wait  outside  the  door.'* 

Le  Blond,  when  he  saw  the  fair  and 
elegant  creature,  whose  face  was  per- 
fectly unknown  to  him,  approach  him 
with  a  countenance  of  the  most  friend- 
ly interest,  did  not  know  whether  he 
was  actually  mad,  or  only  in  a  very 
Yivid  dream.  She  bent  deeply  and 
respectfully  before  him»  and  appeared 
to  wish  to  apologise  for  her  intrusion, 
but  ftiiled  to  utter  a  word.  She  laid 
her  hand  lightly  upon  his  shoulder* 
and  looked  long  and  earnestly  in  his 
face ;  then,  in  a  voice  of  tender  anxiety, 
enquired,  "  How  do  you  find  yourself 
to-day  ?  Do  be  good  and  rational  at 
.  r«ivo  no  lone^or  about  your 
cs,  and  conjurors,  and  Jae- 
9,   an  1   tro  15 1  ires.     You  have 


spoken  of  nothing  else  t 
Ah  I  how  happy  shoulc 
grace  were  perfectly  y 
that  wo  might  return 
Paris,  they  t*ll  me,  ii 
now !  The  Duchess 
writes  me  such  char  no 
and  enquires  so  affect 
your  health.'* 

**  The  Duchess  of  Ne 
Le  Blond,  to  whose  ha 
tenance,  the  lady*s  hand 
der,  her  glances  of  afPec 
musical  and  confidential ' 
one  blush  after  another, 
clous  lady,  1  know  not 
I  almost  believe — may 
give  me  I  I  am  bewileh 
you,  madam,  rescue  me 
sions  I  labour  under.  1 
my  whole  history,  fVom 
birth  to  the  present  hou 
then  judge." 

He  related  his  adve 
lady  listened  and  imiied 
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heaveiu  1  '*  she  exclaimed  at  last,  when 
Lo  Blond  had  finished  his  recital ; 
«  all  this  you  have  told  me,  at  least  a 
hundred  times  before.  It  was  on  this 
Tery  accoimt  we  were  recommended 
bj  his  majesty's  physician  to  leave 
Paris,  to  avoid  every  thing  that  might 
increase  your  excitement.  I  beg,  for 
my  sake*  you  will  keep  yourself  calm. 
Think  no  more  of  those  vain  dream- 
eries. Be  again  as  you  always  used 
to  be  before  this  attack,  and  banish 
your  fantastic  imaginations.  Will 
you  ?  for  my  sake,  say  you  will ! " 

*'  Whatever  you  like,  most  gracious 
nmdam  ;  but  either  I  am  as  mad  as  a 
March  hare,  or  bewitched ;  or  that 
infernal  conjuror  has  bewitched  you, 
and  all  your  servants :  for  Til  take  my 
solemn  oath,  I  am  no  duke  ;  I  am  the 
lace-merchant,  Le  Blond,  of  Namur. 
I  have" 

''  Alas  I  alas  I  His  but  the  old  tale 
again  I"  sighed  the  duchess,  sadly, 
^  and  this  after  having  promised  me 
to  be  rational.  All  seems  to  be  in 
vain.  You  have  forgotten  who  I  am 
•gain?** 

Le  Blond  shook  his  head ;  and  yet 
there  was  something  in  the  whole 
bearing  of  the  duchess,  and  particu- 
larly in  the  sound  of  her  voice,  that  did 
not  seem  entirely  unknown  to  him. 

'*  I  feel,  madam,*'  he  answered,  *'  as 
if  I  had,  some  time  or  other,  but  when 
or  where  I  know  not,  had  the  honour 
of  seeing  you  before,  but*' 

**  Heaven  be  praised  !*'  interpose^l 
the  lady,  **  your  senses  begin  to  re- 
torn.  This  is  the  first  time  you  havo 
spoken  so  rationally  for  many  months. 
Let  ns  have  but  patience,  and  you  will 
remember  every  thing  in  time.  As 
your  strength  returns,  you  will  be 
able  to  banish  your  fancies.  At  all 
events,  never  speak  of  them  again ; 
and  don't  expose  yoiir  want  of  self- 
knowledge  to  the  servants.  You  are 
tiie  Due  de  Melfi ;  you  are  my  hus- 
band»  and  might  be  so  happy  and 
comfortable  if  jou*' 

**  I  the  Dnc  de  Melfi  I  Jyonr  hus- 
band I  I  must  indeed  be  mad,  madam, 
before  I  can  believe  so  unlikely  a  story 
as  that." 


"  But  you  are  mad,  my  love,  because 
you  don't  believe  so  true  a  story  as 
that ;  because  you  are  constantly  fly. 
ing  to  the  window,  and  wishing  to 
escape  into  the  wood ;  I  have  been 
forced  to  have  the  windows  nailed 
down,  the  drawbridge  drawn  up,  and 
carefully  guarded.  1  have  had  to  stay 
away  from  you  for  many,  many  days, 
the  sight  of  me  seemed  always  to  in- 
crease your  malady  so  much.  I  have 
had  to  station  attendants  at  the  door 
even  now ;  for  once  you  tried  to 
murder  mc— me  your  faithful  and 
affectionate  wife, — so  completely  has 
your  disease  banished  me  from  your 
heart  1" 

Tears  stood  in  the  eyes  of  the 
bcAutiful  duchess  as  she  recalled 
this  instance  of  the  cruelty  of  her 
husband. 

"  What?*'  exclaimed  Monsieur  Le 
Blond,  starting  up,  «•  /  wish  to  fly  out 
of  the  window?  I  wish  to  murder 
you?  by  heavens,  madam,  my  head 
really  begins  to  turn.  How  can 
you*^ 

"  And  you  won't  frighten  me  any 
more  then?"  said  the  duchess,  coax- 
ingly. 

'*  Certainly  not,  most  honoured 
madam.*' 

"  Nor  speak  of  your  former  fooler- 
ies, or,  at  least,  not  make  yourself  ridi- 
culous before  the  servants,  but  show 
yourself  master  herej  nty  husband. 
Due  de  Melfl,  in  short,  every  thing 
that  you  really  and  truly  are.*' 

"  Fair  lady,"  said  Le  Blond,  who 
doubted  the  evidence  both  of  his  cyrs 
and  cars,  "  1  know  no  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon,  who  or  what  1  am  ; 
may  the  foul  fiend  run  away  with  the 
Chaldean! — but  I  am  ready  to  obey 
your  orders,  and  be  exactly  who  or 
what  you  wish  me.'* 

The  duchess  cast  her  arms  round 
his  neck,  and  kissed  his  cheek  in  gra- 
titude for  this  obedience.  A  fiAme 
ran  through  his  veins  at  the  touch  of 
her  lips,  and,  having  returned  the 
sdute  without  well  knowing  what  he 
did,  ho  gave  his  hand  into  hers,  and 
was  led  through  the  rest  of  the  apart- 
ments. 


THE  DUKE. 


Ono  mom  mnpsuaed  the  other  in    however,  M  \ie  eii<^a\Yti^\\\«X  \\^\i«^> 
magBtheaee  Mod  comfort.    A§  of^en,     never  seen  buc^  t\iVn^«  Vn YiVb^i^t  ^^d^ 
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duchess  smiledf  aud  shook  her  hand 
threateninglyi  or  placed  it  oTer  his 
mouth. 

'*  Rememher  your  promise,  my  dear 
De  Mel6«"  she  said,  and  Le  Blond 
instantly  perceived  his  fault. 

«  1  don't  exactly  understand  the 
trick  somebody  or  other  is  playing 
me/'  reflected  the  youth,  <'  nor  what 
their  object  can  be ;  nor  do  I  feel  per- 
fectly sure  that  1  am  not  iosane,  or 
dreaming,  or  that  that  infernal  Chal- 
dean has  not  enchanted  me.  But,  in 
the  mean- time,  I  can  wait  and  see  how 
things  turn  out.     This  can't  last  for 

ever,  and  when" But  here  he 

remembered  what  Abubeker  had  told 
him,  when  they  were  sitting  by  the  fire 
in  the  hunting  lodge,  of  the  man  who 
had  fallen  into  a  trance  the  moment 
he  had  found  the  treasure,  and  had 
not  awakened  from  it  for  four  weeks, 
but  had  had  the  most  ravishing  and 
delightful  dream  for  the  whole  of  that 
time. 

**  What  an  odd  thing  it  would  be," 
he  thought,  as  this  recollection  oc- 
curred to  him,  "  if  I  was  lying  all 
this  time  on  the  mattrass  at  the  side  of 
the  stone,  with  the  Chaldean  beside 
me,  dreaming  I  was  a  duke,  and 
striving  to  beUeve  myself  one  with  all 
my  might  I  Well,  I  must  wait."  And 
from  that  moment  he  did  his  best  to 
play  the  part  of  the  Due  de  Melfi. 
The  only  thing  that  puzzled  him  was 
how  he  ought  to  behave  to  the 
duchess.  Ho  stood  in  such  awe  of 
her  that  he  could  scarcely  look  her  in 
the  face.  It  was  only  her  extreme 
graciousness  that  could  have  given 
him  a  little  more  courage.        *        * 

The  castle  lay  exceedingly  retired, 
in  the  midst  of  a  deep  wood.  It  was 
old  and  weatherbeaten  on  the  outside, 
however  handsomely  fitted  up  within  ; 
situated  on  a  rock,  and  surrounded  by 
a  deep  ditch,  which  was  crossed  by  a 
massive  drawbridge.  Its  interior  con- 
sisted, besides  the  principal  rooms, 
which  were  magnificent  and  stately 
in  their  proportions,  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  pigeon-hole  chambers,  and 
long  rambling  corridors,  so  dark  that 
lamps  had  to  be  kept  burning  in  them 
even  in  the  day-time.  Great  splen- 
dour was  kept  up  in  the  whole  ar- 
rangements of  the  castle,  though  the 
servants  were  few  in  number.  There 
were  but  three  male  domestics,  and 
two  leadleB;  the  phjaician,  the  cha- 


tellain,  a  cook,  half-a-dozen  grooms' 
and  about  the  same  number  of  fores- 
ters and  rangers. 

But  the  duchess  interested  him 
more  than  all.  He  could  not  deny 
that  she  was  very  lovely,  and  could  nut 
help  wondering  at  the  fancy  she  had 
to  consider  him  her  husband  who  felt 
himself  unworthy  of  so  high  an 
honour.  At  last,  however,  he  acted 
as  he  had  promised,  and  resisted  no 
longer.  He  seemed  never  so  happy 
as  when  he  assumed  an  air  of  autho- 
rity with  the  servants,  and  comported 
himself  in  all  respects  as  his  grace 
the  Due  de  Melfi.  The  medicines 
which  the  physician  had  persisted  in 
administering  were  now  discontinued  ; 
the  duchess  loaded  the  overjoyed 
practitioner  with  praises  of  his  skill, 
and  more  substantial  proofs  of  her 
gratitude ;  and  the  patient  was  declar- 
ed quite  cured  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  more  thoroughly  per- 
suaded than  ever  that  the  rest  of  the 
party  were  under  some  extraordinary 
delusion,  for  which  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly account,  unless  by  supposing 
that  he  had  got  by  some  means 
among  the  fairies.  However,  after  a 
few  days  he  reconciled  himself  as  en- 
tirelv  to  this  fairy  kind  of  existence 
as  ii  he  had  never  led  any  other.  His 
wife  seemed  to  grow  mure  and  more 
beautiful  every  day,  and  even  tlie 
memory  of  Jac(iueline  became  dim- 
med in  her  rival's  presence.  In  fact, 
it  seemed  something  approaching  to  a 
sin  to  think  of  Jacqueline  now  that 
he  was  the  hu&band  of  another.  Day 
after  day  passed  on  ;  tliey  sang — they 
played — they  read  the  newest  poems 
— they  hunted.  The  duchess  was  a 
famous  horsewoman ;  and  with  her 
fowling-piece  she  brought  down  more 
game  than  his  grace  himself,  who  at 
first  was  vcrv  awkward  at  the  sport. 
But  in  time  he  acquired  more  skill, 
and  the  duchess  triumphed  greatly 
on  occasion  of  his  fortunate  hits,  and 
reminded  him  that  before  his  illness 
he  had  been  the  best  shot  at  Court, 
and  had  attracted  his  miyesty^s  ob- 
servation at  several  royal  battues. 

*'  You  remember,  love,  the  miuestic 
stag  you  brought  down  in  the  Duke 
of  Orleans'  park,  and  how  his  ma- 
jesty complimented  you  on  your 
achievement  ?" 

His  grace  smiled  some  unintelligi- 
ble answer  to  this  reminiscence^  and 
multered  to  ViVmneM— 5<  Not  ona  word 
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of  all  these  wonderful  stories  can  1  re- 
collect. I  know  nothing:  ahout  either 
kings  or  dukes ;  all  1  know  is,  that 
somebody  or  other  is  making  a  con- 
founded fool  of  me,  but — mum  !'* 

Such  observations  as  these  he  now 
strictly  confined  to  soliloquy,  in  case 
of  bringing  a  cloud  of  regret  and  sor- 
row over  the  beautiful  and  sunny 
brow  of  the  duchess.  He,  therefore, 
concealed  his  real  feelings  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  at  last  acquired  that 
power  in  such  perfection  that  he  very 
nearly  hid  them  from  himself.  He 
slid  very  naturally  into  the  train  of 
thoughts  and  feelings  adapted  to  his 

S resent  rank  and  mode  of  life.     The 
ochess  read  letters  to  him  from  va- 


rious pejrsons  of  importance,  making 
enquiries  aflter  the  progress  of  his  re- 
covery ;  and  ^what  appeared  the  odd- 
est thing  of  all  was  that  some  of  these 
epistles  were  from  the  princes  and 
princesses  of  the  Royal  family — and 
he  had,  indeed,  to  thank  Louis  himself 
for  his  condescension  in  sympathising 
wilh  his  indisposition.  The  duchess 
used  to  laugh  till  she  was  almost  ill, 
when  he  showed  her  at  first  some  of 
the  letters  of  thanks  he  was  obliged 
to  send  to  those  illustrious  personages, 
where  the  mercantile  phraseology  of 
the  lace-merchant  came  into  ludicrous 
combination  with  the  courtly  style  of 
the  Due  de  Melfi. 


THE  SECRET. 


And  months  in  this  way  passed  on. 
The  spring  began  to  appear — birds 
sang  in  the  wood — the  meadows  be- 
came green — the  rock  was  covered 
with  flowers.  Then  Le  Blond  thought 
oflener  than  he  had  hitherto  done  of 
Jacqueline  and  the  jasmin  bower,  and 
the  Italian  lessons.  An  indescribable 
longing  sometimes  came  over  him, 
and  he  sighed  to  be  at  home  again. 
In  such  moods  as  these  the  enchanted 
castle  was  nothing  but  a  splendid  pri- 
son. But  even  if  he  had  wished  to 
leave  it,  it  was  no  longer  in  his  power 
— the  drawbridge  was  not  so  powerful 
an  impediment  to  him  as  his  heart. 
He  loved  his  wife  with  all  his  soul, 
and  she  deserved  his  affection  from 
the  tenderness  of  her  behaviour.  He 
became  more  devoted  to  her  than 
ever,  when,  one  morning,  with  many . 
blushes  and  broken  confessions,  she 
gave  him  to  understand  that  her  high- 
est wishes  were  fulfilled — that,  in 
shorty  that  she  was  as  ladies  wish  to 
be  who  love  their  lords.  From  that 
instant  she  was  the  only  object  of  his 
care;  if  Jacqueline  for  a  moment  re- 
asserted her  place  in  his  affection,  he 
strove  to  banish  her  from  his  thoughts. 
The  Duchess  also,  since  the  day  of 
the  confession,  seemed  to  have  re- 
doubled her  affection;  but  he  sometimes 
read  in  her  eyes  an  expression  of  sad- 
ness which  seemed  to  become  stronger 
every  day.  Often  for  a  long  time 
she  loolied  duU  and  disconsolate  in 
hb  (aeep  and  then  burst  into  tears  and 
sobs  which  she  found  it  impossibie  to 
control,    Ja  rain  bo  tried  to  soothe 


her,  or  to  learn  the  cause  of  her  grief. 
She  continued  cheerless  and  depress- 
ed, and  strove  to  avoid  his  enquiries 
with  all  manner  of  excuses.  The 
physician  whom  he  consulted  on  the 
occasion,  shook  his  head  with  a  look 
of  professional  importance. 

«  Her  grace*s  melancholy  is  quite 
natural,  my  lord — the  condition  of 
her  Grace  is  amply  sufiicient  to  ac- 
count for  it.  Your  Highness  may  be 
quite  easy.** 

And,  indeed,  this  seemed  to  his 
Highness  a  very  sensible  way  of  ac- 
counting for  it.  But  when  he  attend- 
ed more  closely  to  the  tears  of  the 
duchess,  and  the  way  she  behaved 
towards  himself,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  some  secret  pressing  upon  her 
mind.  Once,  indeed,  she  went  so  far 
as  to  say,  somewhat  enigmatically, 
"  Alas !  now  that  my  object  is  gained, 
I  am  made  at  once  most  happy  and 
most  miserable." 

One  evening,  when  she  would 
scarcely  leave  him  for  a  moment,  and 
when  smiles  and  tears  succeeded  each 
other  like  sunshine  and  showers  in 
April,  he  entreated  her  onco  more  to 
explain  her  strange  behaviour.  He 
pressed  her  so  closely  that  at  last  she 
said — 

"  Not  now — you  shall  know  every 
thing  to-morrow.** 

She  led  him  to  the  supper- table^ 
and,  pouring  out  a  cup  of  sparkling 
champagne,  begged  him  to  drown  his 
anxiety  and  curiosity  ia  «^  div3L^\\.  ^1 

wine. 

•        #••%% 
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Hu  first  thought  when  he  .awaked, 
was  the  secret  the  dachoss  had  pro- 
mised to  reveal  to  him.  But  how  great 
was  his  astonishment  to  find  himself 
lying  on  a  mattrass  in  the  old  cham- 
her,  with  the  tattered  tapestry,  where 
he  had  heen  with  the  Chaldean  I  A 
little  fire  still  humed  in  the  stove. 
The  old  yager,  with  his  faded  uoiform, 
was  standing  at  the  window,  and  had 
no  sooner  perceived  the  movement  of 
the  sleeper,  than  he  hurried  to  the 
door  and  shouted — **  Master  Ahube- 
ker,  he  is  awake  I** 

The  Chaldean  entered  in  a  moment, 
and,  going  up  to  the  mattrass,  enquir- 
ed how  he  was. 

**  Not  verv  well,"  replied  Le  Blond 
— .<'  my  head  feels  quite  puzzled  ;  but, 
for  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  where  I  am, 
and  what  devilry  you  are  playuig  with 
me  now." 

"  Where  should  you  bo,  my  friend, 
but  in  Valerien  des  Anges  ?" 

"  Where  is  my  castle ;  my  wife, 
the  Duchess  de  Melfl;  my  ser- 
vants?" 

The  Chaldean  burst  into  a  laugh — 
*'  You  haven't  shaken  ofi^  your  dreams 
yet,  I  see ;  but  let  us  have  no  more 
on*t.  Take  a  drop  of  this  tincture — it 
will  restore  your  strength,  for  it  is  no 
Joke  to  lie  insensible  for  more  than 
three  months.  Wo  have  had  an  im- 
mense deal  of  trouble  with  you.  Come, 
take  a  good  gulp.  The  tincture  will 
do  you  good." 

Le  Blond  at  first  refused,  but  when 
the  Chaldnan  declared  ho  would  an- 
swer no  question  till  he  had  drank,  he 
obeyed.  The  liquid  flew  through  his 
blood  like  fire. 

«*  Now,  then,"  said  Le  Blond,  "toll 
me  where  is  the  Duchess,  my  wife  ?  I 
must  go  to  her  whatever  may  hap- 
pen." 

''  Master  Le  Blond,"  replied  Abu- 
beker,  drily,  "you  remember  where 
vou  are,  and  the  purpose  of  your  com- 
ing ?  Don*t  be  ridiculous,  and  speak 
like  a  fool.  What  the  deuce  do  you 
mean  by  castles,  and  wives,  and  ser- 
rants  ?  I  have  a  great  deal  more  right 
to  ask  you  about  your  behaviour  in 
causing  me  such  aoziety ;  for  your 
trance  was  your  own  fanlt,  by  vour 
having  been  grnilty  of  some  deceit  or 
ment^  reservation.  I  warned  you 
sufficiently  before  we  came.  Why 
did  jan  behave  so  ill  ?'* 
''Don't play  any  more  tricks  upon 
me,  Mast&r  Ababeker,"  said  Le  Blond, 


haughtily;  "where  ia  my  Chateau 
des  Charmes— my  wife,  the  Dnehen 
de  Melfi  ?" 

The  Chaldean  thought  for  a  while, 
and  then  shook  his  head. 

"  There  is  no  Duchess  de  Melfi  in 
France,  and  no  Chateau  des  Charmes. 
How  came  you,  a  lace-merohant  in 
Namur,  to  marry  a  princess— eh  ? 
think  quietly  for  a  moment,  and  such 
nonsense  will  get  out  of  your  head." 

"  But  I  have  letters  firom  the  Duke 
of  Orleans — the  Duke  de  Guienne — 
the  Duchess  of  Nemoursyfrom — ^yee— 
from  his  Migesty  himself." 

".Have  you — ^where  are  they  then?" 
said  Abubeker,  with  a  short  dry 
cough. 

Le  Blond  looked  round.  There  he 
lay  on  the  mattrass,  dressed  in  the  very 
clothes  he  had  travelled  in  from  Na- 
mur. He  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  jump- 
ed up.  The  sun  was  Just  sinking. 
He  paced  thoughtfully  through  me 
room— stood  still  and  searched  his 
pockets,  one  after  the  other — bat  could 
discover  no  vestige  of  his  ducal  exist- 
ence whatever. 

"  I  wish  to  heaven  you  would  tell 
me  what  the  deuce  has  taken  place  1 
You  don*t  wish  to  persuade  me  that  I 
have  been  in  a  dream  for  a  quarter  of 
a  year,  when  I  know  very  well  I  have 
eaten,  and  drank,  and  slept,  and  wak- 
ed, every  day,  as  regularly  as  clock- 
work." 

"  And  you,  sir,"  replied  the  Chal- 
dean, with  evident  indignation,  "  don*t 
mean  to  persuade  me  to  believe  in 
yonr  trumpery  dreams  ?  Think  your- 
self what  you  plojksc,  whether  duke  or 
lace-man,  but  be  thankful  to  me  for 
awakening  you  from  your  trance.** 

"  Thankful  I — there  is  no  great  oc- 
easion  for  thankfulness.  Master  Abu- 
bcker,  when  one  is  transmogrified 
from  a  duke  into  a  dealer  of  sillu  and 
lace." 

"  Well,  sir,  I  will  arffue  with  yon 
no  longer,"  said  the  Chaldean,  quietly ; 
"  but  my  time  is  preeious ;  the  car- 
riage is  at  the  door,  and  we  must  back 
to  Namur.     Please  to  follow  me." 

"  By  no  manner  of  means ;  not  an 
Inch  firma  this  spot.  The  Chateau 
des  Charmes,  ana  my  wife,  can*t  be 
far  from  this.** 

"  If  such  is  your  opinioQ,  Muter 
Le  Blond,  yon  may  stay  here  fn  this 
wood.  For  mr  part,  I  am  off  to  Na- 
mur.   FareweU. 

The  CVu&Afiwa  wwmA  tttiSty^be 
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goiDg.  Le  Blond  thought  it  unadvis- 
able  to  continue  by  himself  in  an  un- 
known part  of  the  country.  He  ac- 
eordlngtj  shouted  to  hioiy  when  he 
had  already  got  to  the  door. 

**  Ho !  8top>  Abubeker ;  what's  be* 
come  of  the  treasure  we  were  to  lift?" 

**  We  will  speak  of  that  in  the  car- 


2C3 

riage,  when  you  have  come  to  your 
senses  a  little  more." 

Le  Blond  said  nothings  and  follow- 
ed the  Chaldean.  The  carriage  was 
ready  drawn  up,  with  servants  before 
and  behind.  They  got  in,  and  in  an 
instant  were  in  full  trot  through  the 
forest. 


SEPARATION. 


Le  Blond  was  deep  in  meditation, 
and  Abubeker  had  apparently  no  in- 
elination  to  disturb  him.  The  extra- 
ordinary rapidity  of  their  course  seem- 
ed to  lull  the  old  gentleman  to  sleep. 
The  disenchanted  duke,  however, 
made  two  sensible  observations  from 
the  swiftness  of  their  progress.  One 
was,  that  the  treasure,  if  it  was  in  the 
carriage,  could  not  be  very  heavy ; 
and  the  second  was,  that  his  compa- 
nion must  have  his  enchantments  and 
dieenohantmonts  perfectly  at  his  com- 
mand, for  at  every  station  horses  were 
ready  stationed,  as  if  the  travellers 
bad  been  expected. 

**  About  the  treasure.  Master  Abu- 
beker, how  have  you  got  on  ?  Did  we 
lift  it  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  we  did,"  answered  the 

*Chaldean,  half  asleep ;  ''  it  isnH  quite 

so  much  as  we  expected,  owing  to 

your  trance,  but  quite  enough  to  make 

yoQ  comfortable  as  long  as  you  live.** 

«  How  much  ?•* 

**  Can't  say.** 

«  It  it  here  r 

<«  Certainly,**  said  the  Chaldean, 
yawning,  ''but^with  your  leave,  I  am 
terrikdy  tired.  I  shsil  be  obliged  to 
you  to  let  me  have  an  hour  or  two*s 
■Booxe.  You  can  determine,  in  the 
mean-time^  what  you  will  do  with  the 

money." 

^  That's  determined  on  already. 
As  800B  as  I  get  the  money,  I  will 
•earoh  through  every  inch  of  France, 
till  I  find  my  chateau  and  wife.** 

**  The  surest  method,  my  fHeqd,  to 
make  yonr  money  disappear  from  the 
chest ;  for  year  good  genius  did  not 
bestow  it  on  yon  to  be  lavished  away 
iqnm  a  dream.  I  am  sorry  for  the 
trouble  I  have  given  youa  for  already 
yonr  absord  resohition  has  made  a 
portion  of  it  disappear — ^yoa  should 
oie  the  rest  wisely.** 

^  And  what  do  you  meun  by  '  wise- 


'^  You  love  the  daughter  of  General 
what's  his  name,  in  Narour.'* 

«  Ah  r*  said  Le  Blond, "  *tis  no  Ion- 
ger  to  be  thought  of.  I  am  married 
to  another — nay,  in  a  few  mouths  I 
shall  bo  a  fath'* 

"Hush!**  shouted  Abubeker,  "and 
trouble  me  no  moro  with  your  ri- 
diculous dream.  You  will  lose  the 
whole  treasure.  That  foolish  sen- 
tence has  swept  off  a  good  lot  of  it 
already  ;  if  you  go  on,  I  tell  you,  you 
will  ruin  yourself — and,  hark  ye,  sir, 
you  will  ruin  me,** 

The  last  words  were  uttered  in  a 
tone  that  made  Le  Blond  silent.  Tlie 
man  had  always  been  a  riddle  to  him  ; 
he  was  now  an  object  of  suspicion. 
He  began  to  think  the  Chaldean  had 
played  him  a  trick,  but  by  no  means 
put  him  in  the  way  of  a  treasure. 
Only  he  could  not  comprehend  tho 
object  of  so  expensive  a  hoax.  His 
residence  also  at  Charmes — that,  ho 
was  well  persuaded,  was  neither  hoax 
nor  dream. 

When  morning  dawned,  the  car- 
riage stopped  for  a  change  of  horses  at 
a  small  house  near  a  bridge,  and  the 
Chaldean  yawned  michtily,  but  seem- 
ed to  compose  himself  again  to  sleep. 
Le  Blond  could  keep  silence  no  lon- 
ger, but  nudged  his  neighbour. 

**  Come,  be  a  little  open  with  roe, 
Abubeker.  Do  you  persist  in  saying  I 
have  been  asleep  all  this  time,  and  that 
I  never** 

The  Chaldean  whistled  as  if  to  pre- 
vent his  hearing  what  was  said ;  but 
Le  Blond  persevered. 

«  Listen  to  me,  Abubeker — vou 
shall  never  persuade  roe,  for  I  am  in  a 
condition  to  prove  what  I  say :  I  have 
irresistible  evidence  that  I  was  really 
in  Charmes ;  that  I  was  really  the  hus- 
band of  the  duchess,  and** 

But  Abubeker  broka  vci  ^n  VvmVciL  ^ 
voice  of  thunder — ^*  Kttaiikl  "Ww  ^^«^^ 
have  you  to  b«  nanmi  'jwjoa^vaw^'^''^ 
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he  continued^  grasping^  his  handy  and 
looking  sternly.  "  You  have  already 
lost  a  great  part  of  the  fortune  you 
had  won ;  see  that  you  lose  not  all. 
Listen  to  me  once  and  for  ever.   For- 
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**  On  the  first  noise  yon  m-ike," 
replied  the  man,  quietly, — *<  on  the  tint 
movement  you  show,  1  shall  have  tbo 
honour  to  stick  this  knife  hetwcen 
your  ribs,  or  send  a  bullet  throui;Ii 
get  your  drenm.     Let  not  a  syllable  of     your  brain.     I  am  soriy  we  must  livo 


your  idiot ical  fancy  pass  your  lips, 
neither  to  me  nor  to  any  livincf  soul — 
write  it  not,  draw  it  not,  let  it  be 
buried  as  in  the  tomb  ;  on  these  con- 
ditions you  will  see  me  again,  and  be 
fortunate  ;  if  not" 

An  improsive  look  tinishcd  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  Chaldean  o}>ened  the 
door  of  the  carriage  and  leapt  out. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  strong  broad- 
shouldered  man  tumbled  in,  and  sat 
down  unceremoniously  at  the  young 
man*s  side,  and  the  carriage  rattled 
over  the  bridge. 

Monsieur  Le  Blond  was  astonished 
at  the  new  incident,  and  still  more  so 
when  his  new  companion  pulled  a 
pistol  from  his  breast,  and  said,  with  a 
dubious  sort  of  smile,  <'  'Tis  loaded, 
and  never  fails.*'  He  then  drew  forth 
a  prodigious  knife,  and,  remarking  it 
was  very  sharp,  begged  Le  Blond  to 
try  the  edge  of  it  with  his  finger. 

**  I  haven* t  the  least  wish,"  said  the 
bewildered  Le  Blond,  <*  and  believe  it 
on  your  word.  But  why  all  these 
preparations?** 


on  such  prreniptoiy  terms;  and  fur 
your  own  sake,  1  must  beg  you  to  li-t 
me  tie  a  handkerchief  over  your  eves, 
till  I  tell  you  to  open  them  again/' 

•*  Ihit  why  ?"  enquired  Le  Blond. 

"  Ik'causc  you  are  my  prisoner, 
sir,**  answered  his  ferocious  compi- 
nion  ;  "  do  you  consent  to  be  blind- 
folded, or*' 

He  place<l  the  point  of  the  knife 
within  a  few  inches  of  Lc  Blond's 
breast. 

In  a  situation  of  that  kind  submis- 
sion is  unavoidable.  The  bandagf 
was  tied  round  so  scientifically  that  not 
a  glimmer  of  daylight  could  be  per- 
ceived. How  loug  the  journey  lasted 
it  is  impossible  to  tell.  Lc  Blood 
himself  couldn't  even  guess.  He 
waked  and  slept,  and  dreamt  and 
waked  again.  His  greatest  anxietv 
was  to  know  what  was  to  be  dune 
with  him — where  they  were  carrying 
him.  But  on  these  i>oints  his  com- 
panion gave  him  no  informatiuu. 


AS  Yor  WtUF.  I 


The  carriage  suddenly  stopped,  and 
Le  Blond  was  ordered  to  descend. 
Visions  of  sharp  knives  and  loaded 
pistols  passed  in  quick  succession  be- 
fore his  closed  eyes.  The  carriage  in 
the  mean  time  rolled  ofl',  leaving  him 
standing  blindfolded,  afraid  to  make  any 
motion  towards  removing  the  bandaice, 
in  case  of  the  threat  of  his  growling 
companion  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion. At  last,  on  hearing  no  noise  he 
slowly  lifted  the  handkerchief ;  but  as 
to  seeing  any  thing  around  him,  he 
might  just  as  well  have  kept  it  on.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  as  if  the  night  had 
been  built  of  black  marble.  La  Blond 
thought  he  had  gone  blind,  but  as  he 
turned  himself  n>und  he  saw  certain 
lights  flickering  before  him,  which  he 
could  not  doubt  proi'ecded  from  the 
windows  of  a  house.  On  looking 
closer  he  recognised  the  well-known 
scene.  He  was  standing  before  the 
house  of  the  President  of  the  C'ourt, 
in  front  of  his  own  little  wareroom  of 


silks  and    laces.      The  doors  wen? 
closed.     The    clock    stnick    twelve- 
Not  a  vestige  was  to  be  seen  of  car- 
riage, or  Ciialdean,  or  man  with  tln^ 
shar])  knife !     After  much  knockin?' 
the  door  was  at  last  opened  by  hi:^ 
gaping  domestic  ;  the  carpet-bag  car- 
ried into  the  back  parlour,  which  ap- 
]>eared  in  precisely  the  same  condition 
— not  a  chair  moved,  not  a  table  dis- 
turlied — as  when  he  left  it;  and,  silent 
and    meditating    many    things,    the 
weary  traveller  betook  himself  to  his 
couch,  not  without  some  Tsgue  hope.^ 
of  awakening  once  more  in  the  Cha- 
teau des  Charmes.     But  in  the  mini- 
ing  he  found  himself  jutt  where  W 
was  ;  and,  on  coolly  reflcctin|ir  over  all 
matters,  and  calculating  his  gains  bv 
the  journey,  which  consisted  uf  no- 
thing but  the  fire    thousand    livrt-s 
the    Chaldean    had    given    him   tiie 
night   before   they  started,  he  camr 
to  the  conclusion  that  he  must  oner 
more  betake  liimself  to  tradei  and 
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s  much  as  possible,  the  inter- 
hich  he  had  been  a  performer, 
a  trade  is  once  lost,  it  is  difB- 
iven  the  handsomest  youth  in 
to  recover  it  all  of  a  sudden, 
ter,  however,  was  his  employ- 

*  more  earnestly  he  gazed  out 
»ack.  window  at  the  jasmin 
nd  watched  for  the  appear- 
Jacquelinc.  Hut  no  Jacque- 
ared.  Ho  was  constantly  in 
lur  musing  over  his  former 
3 ;  and,  the  more  he  mused, 
!  the  image  of  the  Duchess  de 
appeared  from  his  heart.  It 
but  a  temporary  falling  away 
on,  perhaps,  of  the  enchant- 
tt  over  him.  And,  again,  he 
lought,  no  wish,  no  heart,  but 
leline.     He  began  the  Italian 

•  once  more  ;  for  he  found,  on 
nquiry  after  General  de  Fano, 
ad  left  Namur  several  weeks 
ithhis  whole  family, probably 
turn  to  Naples.  This  news 
d  his  misery.  He  cursed  his 
;  he  cursed  his  poverty ;  and, 
1,  he  cursed  the  Ctialdean. 
T,  indeed,  he  considered  it  a 
1  duty  to  hato  and  detest,  for 
ot  the  slightest  doubt  that  he 
devil.  Whether  it  was  that 
jursing  had  a  good  effect  on 
itution,  or  that  time  brought 
soothing  influence,  and  miti- 
;  sorrow  it  could  not  altoge- 
?,  we  must  candidly  confess 

Blond  in  six  weeks  looked 
er  than  ever,  and  had  almost 

every  thing  except  his  love 
Lieline.  That,  indeed,  grew 
3very  day ;  for,  in  cases  like 

tt  the  impreflsion  gtronger  makes, 
is  their  channels  deeper  wear." 

incident  happened  about  this 
;  fed  him  with  fresh  hopes, 
orning  a  letter  was  presented 
dressed  to  **  Monsieur  de 
!  Laure."  Street,  house,  and 
-every  thing  was  correct,  ex- 
"  de"  before  the  Blond ;  and 
ion  at  the  end.  He  opened 
',  and  the  contents  were  still 
'prising  than  the  superscrip- 
was  a  petition  from  a  certain 
1  Crispin,  steward  and  over- 
ic  barony  of  De  Laure,'*  beg- 
be  retained  in  the  service  of 
proprietor,  and  referring  for 
.als  to  the  nobleman  who  had 


jnst  sold  it.  He  said  he  applied  to  him, 
as  he  had  been  advised  to  do  by  Mon- 
sieur Valerien  des  Anges,  who  had  pur- 
chased it  for  him,  and  who  would  short- 
ly send  him  the  deeds  that  were  neces- 
sary for  his  signature.  The  experience 
of  the  last  few  months  had  made  Le 
Blond  more  cautious  than  before.  He 
saidnothing  on  the  subject  of  his  letter, 
but  waited  patiently  till  the  promised 
documents  should  arrive.  And  even 
when,  at  the  end  of  eight  days,  a  thick 
packet  made  its  appearance,  and  on 
being  opened  displayed  sundry  skins  of 
parchment,  and  vanous  signatures  and 
acquittances  of  persons  whose  names 
he  had  never  heard  of,  he  was  still  un- 
certain whether  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  incident.  And  yet  there  was 
every  appearance  of  reality  about  it ; 
but  not  more  so,  he  thought  again, 
than  about  his  wife  the  Duchess  de 
Mel6,  or  even  about  the  Chaldean; 
and  he  was  completely  puzzled  what 
to  do.  The  letters  were  dated  from 
"  De  Laure,  near  (raillac,  in  the  Go- 
vernment of  Languedoc.**  A  gazetteer 
convinced  him  of  the  existence  of 
Gaillac  ;  but  better  authority  than  a 
gazetteer  had  convinced  him  of  the 
existence  of  the  duchess ;  and,  in 
short,  in  this  state  of  perplexity,  he 
took  the  very  sensible  resolution  of 
consulting  his  landlord,  the  President. 
That  official,  a  good-natured,  pompous 
man,  perused  the  documents  with  great 
care.  At  the  end  of  the  first  page  he 
called  him  Monsieur  de  Blond,  and 
begged  him  to  be  seated ;  and  when 
he  had  folded  up  the  papers  he  shook 
him  very  kindly  by  the  hand,  called  him 
his  good  friend  Do  Laure,  and  asked 
him  to  meet  a  few  neighbours  that  day 
at  dinner  at  his  house.  But  Monsieur 
de  Blond  de  Laure  had  no  time  to  eat 
dinners  with  stately  Presidents  of  the 
Sovereign  Court.  He  conveyed  all  his 
goods  and  chattels,  silks,  bobbinets, 
and  laces  to  the  church  of  St  Mary  of 
Cologne,  to  mike  petticoats  for  the 
nine  thousand  virgins,  and  was  off,  in 
about  an  hour  after  his  interview  with 
the  official,  as  fast  as  six  horses  would 
carry  him,  to  the  Government  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  and  city  of  Gaillac.  There 
could  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  he 
was  the  person  intended  bv  **  De 
Laure,"  for,  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
evidence  which  had  satisfied  the  legal 
mind  of  the  President,  he  had  picked 
up  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten, <<  Monsieur, — Here  you  have  the 
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tjwasiure  ^6  talked  of  oonrerted  into  a 
i^lendid  and  yaluable  estate.  Eigoj 
it  with  silence,  and  farewell.      Abu* 

BEKEE.** 

.  Now  that  he  was  lord  of  something 
more  than  a  handsome  person  and  a 
few  bales  of  silk,  he  resoWed  to  search 
the  world  over  till  he  found  General 


de  Fanoy  and  begged  of  him  the  band 
of  his  daughter.  And  when  a  man 
has  plenty  of  money*  it  is  astoidahing 
how  much  easier  it  is  to  find  a  gene- 
ral of  division*  with  a  beautifbl  daugh- 
ter* however  far  away  from  one^  thian 
to  find  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  itnwy 
though  just  under  one's  note. 


▲BCJBBKBB.  AGAIN. 


His  journey  was  without  any  ad- 
venture worth  recording,  till  one 
evening  when  he  had  entered  the  pro- 
vince of  Lianguedoc*  and  was  ascend- 
ing the  hill  on  which  the  town  of 
Alby  is  situated,  he  encountered  one 
which  promised  to  cast  all  former 
incidents  into  the  shade.  The  hill 
was  so  steep  that  ho  had  left  the  car* 
riage^  in  order  to  walk  up  and  enjoy 
at  the  same  time  the  cool  air  of  the 
evening  and  the  splendid  view.  By 
a  short  cut  ho  had  attained  a  part  of 
the  hill  to  which  the  carriage  had  to 
toil  by  a  long  and  tedious  round,  when 
he  was  startled  from  his  reverie  by 
the  wheels  of  a  carriage  coming  down 
in  the  opposite  direction*  at  so  prodi- 
gious a  pace  that  he  could  barely 
jump  to  one  side  to  avoid  being  run 
over.  The  glance  he  caught  inside, 
aa  ho  stood  on  a  heap  of  stones  while 
the  vehicle  rushed  past*  had  nearly 
converted  him  into  a  statue  of  horror 
and  surprise.  Earnestly  bending  her 
ear  to  catch  the  whispers  of  the  Chal- 
dean* sat  a  female*  whom  the  beating 
of  his  heart  immediately  revealed  to 
him  to  be  Jac(^ueHne.  The  loved— 
tlie  lost ! — and  in  company  with  the 
enemy  of  mankind  1  Ho  rushed  after 
them  as  fast  as  he  could ;  but  his 
motionlessnese  had  given  them  a  few 
minutes*  start.  He  was  forced*  besides* 
to  go  the  roundabout  way*  for  fear  of 
missing  his  carriage ;  and  when  at 
last  he  reached  that  ponderous  ma- 
ohine*  and  had  succeeded  in  turning  it 
the  other  way*  the  carriage  he  was  in 
pursuit  of  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  j 
out  whether  lost  in  the  defiles  of  the 
mountain*  or  evanished  into  thin  air* 
he  could  not  at  that  moment  deter- 
mine.  A  party  of  horsemen  now  gal- 
lopped  rapidly  past ;  but  turned  back 
when  they  hiui  got  fairly  in  his  front, 
while  one  of  them  asked  if  he  bad 
Men  a  carriage  in  which  were  a  gen- 
tleman and  a  lady. 


<'  Yes  r*  exclaimed  Le  Blond ;  and 
was  about  to  ask  a  number  of  qnetdons 
when  he  was  interrupted  by  the  stran- 
ger* who  seemed  overwhelmed  with 
anguish. 

"  Did  the  lady  scream  ?'* 

"  By  no  means*"  replied  Le  Blond 
—"she  rather*' 

t*  Was  she  gagged  ?*' 

"  No*  no^she  was  listen  "■■.— 

<'  Was  she  making  no  effort  to 
escape  from  the  villain  that  ran  away 
with  her?" 

«  Ran  away  with  her !"  exclaimed 
Le  Blond*  and  sank  back  into  the  car- 
riage with  a  groan.  Before  he  had  re- 
covered his  voice*  the  horsemen  had 
galloped  on.  On  reaching  the  town 
where  he  had  changed  horses*  he  could 
hear  nothing  of  the  Aigitives.  Further 
pursuit  was  useless.  He  went  into 
every  coffee-room*  in  hopes  of  some 
discovery ;  and  to  a  publie  concert  for 
the  same  purpose*  but  all  in  vain. 
The  weariest  and  saddest  man  that 
night  that  went  to  bed  in  Langnedoc 
was  Monsieur  de  Blond  de  Laure.  At 
day-break*  he  was  disturbed  by  a  rust- 
ling at  his  curtains*  and  standing  be- 
side his  bed  between  two  of  his  ser- 
vants* who  had  lighted  him  into  the 
room*  was  the  long  figure  of  the  Chal- 
dean. Le  Blond  bit  his  finger*  to  dis- 
cover whether  he  was  awake — Abube- 
ker  smiled*  and  motioned  the  servant* 
to  retire. 

**  Monsieur  Le  Blond*"  he  said* "  I 
promised  to  see  yon  once  more.** 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you,**  stuttered 

I^  Blond*  "  but*  Master  Abu ** 

**  Hush  I — that  is  no  longer  my 
name.  In  France*  my  name  is  Mon« 
sienr  Valerien  des  Anges.  What  I 
promised  I  have  done  I — and,  now**'  he 
added*  in  his  usual  tone* ''  I  go  to  lee- 
land  to  pulverise  the  philoBopber*8 
stone  at  the  flames  of  Hecla.*' 

**  Very  good*"  replied  Le  BloncU- 
*<  but  let  me  ask  a  nngle  queation.  le 
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it  necessary  that  Mademoiselle  de 
Fano  should  assist  at  the  pulverising.** 

•*  Nonsense  I" 

"  'Tis  no  nonsense,  sir,*'  cried  Le 
Blond—*'  I  tell  you,  you  have  carried 
off  the  lady  I  adore  I  and  by  the 
heavens  above*' 

**  I  carried  her  off— why  should  I 
do  such  folly  ?  I  am  married  already 
to  one  of  the  Fays  of  Caucasus.  But 
to  business — your  fortune  is  now  made 
— ei\joy  it  wisely,  and  forget  how  you 
acquired  it*  One  word  of  tittle  Uittlc, 
and  you  die— a  bird  shall  carry  it, 
though  you  whisper  it  to  the  priest ; 
the  swora  shall  tiud  you  though  you 
are  bending  at  the  altar.  You  under- 
stand me?* 

**  And  Jacqueline  ?**  enquired  Le 
Blond. 


*'  Is  here.  Have  patience,  and  ac- 
cept the  invitation  that  will  be  sent  to 
you  to*day.  Farewell.  Be  silent  and 
happy.'*     Abubeker  disappeared. 

About  noon,  somebody  enquired  for 
Monsieur  de  Laure,  and  a  stately-man- 
nered gentleman  came  into  the  room^ 
where  our  hero  had  long  been  expect- 
ing something  to  take  place,  and  pre- 
sented an  invitation  to  him  to  dino 
with  the  Archbishop  of  Alby.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  in  mute  admi- 
ration at  the  talents  of  the  Chaldean ; 
and  even  the  court  of  an  archbishop 
presented  no  difficulties  to  Le  Blonde 
who,  having  been  a  duke  so  long^ 
though  only  in  a  dream,  enacted  no- 
thing so  naturally  as  the  bearing  of  a 
graudee. 


ALL  8  WELL  THAT  ENDS  WELL. 


When  his  Grace's  carriage,  which 
out  of  compliment  had  been  sent  for 
him,  had  deposited  him  in  the  court- 
yard of  the  palace,  he  was  conducted 
by  several  attendants  into  the  ppieco- 
pal  gardens.  The  Archbishop,  who 
was  walking  there,  attended  by  a  num- 
ber of  gentlemen,  received  him  cour- 
teously, and  presented  him  to  tlio 
others  as  the  now  proprietor  of  Do 
Laure.  All  expressed  regret  at  tho 
sudden  and  unavoidable  absence  of  his 
friend  Monsieur  Valerieu  des  Anges. 

**  We  must  get  better  acquainted,** 
said  a  noble-looking  old  gentleman,  a 
littlo  lame  of  one  leg»  «  for  wo  are  now 
ueighbouiS  in  the  country.  1  am  Ge- 
neral de  Fano,  and  my  daughter  tells 
me  she  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing 
you  in  Namur.'* 

Le  Blond  grew  red  as  scarlet,  and 
then  pale. 

The  General  observed  his  confusion 
with  a  sly  laugh. 

''Give  me  your  arm,  De  Laure',** 
he  saidy  familiarly,  "  and  Til  present 
Toa  to  her.  She  is  yonder  in  the  ar- 
bour, and  knows  already  you  are 
hmre.** 

Le  Blond  quivered  with  emotion. 

*•  Ah,  General,**  he  said,  **  I  wish 
my  friend  Yalerien  des  Anges,  since 


he  has  told  you  so  much,  had  told  you 
all — that  my  heart — my  souV* 

**  Well,  man,  he  has  told  me  all 
about  it,  and  1  hope  he  told  you  in  re« 
turn,  that  since  you  are  recommended 
to  nie  by  those  whom  1  consider  it  an 
honour  to  obey,  I  feel  niyself  proud  to 
own  you  as  my  son.  Come,  she  ex- 
pects us— gently,  gently,  man  ;  you 
forget  my  damaged  knee.  Well,  then, 
run  on,  for  thes«  things  are  better  said 
in  private.*' 

Why  should  we  say  more  ?  That 
Le  Blond  was  presented  to  the  Arch- 
bishop's guests  as  the  bridegroom  of 
Jacqueline — that  in  company  with  tlio 
General  and  liis  daughter  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  new  estate ;  that  the 
marriage  was  splendid,  and  that  the 
finest  of  it  all  was  the  tear  that  glit- 
tered in  Jacqueline's  eyes,  as  she  fell 
upon  his  neck  when  the  ceremony  was 
over,  and  they  were  left  for  one  mo- 
ment by  themselves,  and  whispered  in 
the  well  known  tones  of  other  davs-^ 
<<  lo  amo— lo  amo  T*  He  cast  him- 
self at  her  feet.  «*  Egli  amal"  she 
exclaimed,  as  she  raised  him  ;  and 
then,  flinging  themselves  into  each 
other*s  arms,  they  whispered,  "  Nol 
am  amo  1  noi  amamo  1 — we  love  I  nt 
love !" 
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"  One  of  those  heavenly  days  that 
cannot  die !"  So  saith  Wordsworth, 
while  "  his  heart  rejoiced  in  nature's 
joy/*  as  saith  Burns — and  in  these  few 
syllables  you  feel  how  happy  at  the 
time  were  both  poets.  But  not  hap- 
pier than  you  and  we  have  often  been 
and  are  now,  though  poets  we  may 
not  be  truly  called,  except  according 
to  the  sense  in  which  all  human  beings 
are  poets  who  love  dearly  their  mother 
earth.  And  are  you  sure  you  under- 
stand  the  feeling  in  Wordsworth's 
beautiful  line?  Is  it  that  the  day 
itself  is  too  divine  to  die,  and  that  the 
sun  will  never  bring  himself  to  set  on 
it ;  or  that  the  memory  of  it  must 
needs  be  immortal  ? 

Alas!  how  many  heavenly  days 
**  seeming  immortal  in  their  depth  of 
rest**  have  died  and  been  forgotten! 
Troaoherous  and  ungrateful  is  our 
memory  even  of  bliss  that  overflowed 
our  being  as  light  our  habitation.  Our 
spirit's  deepest  intercommunion  with 
nature  has  no  place  in  her  records — 
blanks  are  there  that  ought  to  have  been 
painted  with  imperishable  imagery, 
and  steeped  in  sentiment  fresh  as  the 
morning  on  life*s  golden  hills.  Yet 
there  is  mercy  in  this  dispensation— 
for  who  can  bear  to  behold  the  light 
of  bliss  re-arising  from  the  past  on  the 
ghastlier  gloom  of  present  misery? 
The  phantoms  that  will  not  come  when 
we  call  on  them  to  comfort  us,  are  too 
often  at  our  side  when  in  our  anguish 
we  could  almost  pray  that  they  might 
bo  reburied  in  oblivion.  Such  haunt- 
ings  as  these  are  not  as  if  they  were 
visionary — they  come  and  go  like 
forms  and  shapes  still  embuod  with 
life.  Shall  we  vainly  stretch  out  our 
arms  to  embrace  and  hold  them  fast, 
or  as  vainly  seek  to  entrench  ourselves 
by  thoughts  of  this  world  against  their 
visitation?  The  soul  in  its  sickness 
knows  not  whether  it  be  the  duty  of 
love  to  resign  itself  to  inditfcrcnce  or 
to  despair.  Shall  it  enjoy  life,  they 
being  dead  I  Shall  the  survivors,  fur 
yet  a  little  while,  walk  in  other  com- 
panionship out  into  the  day,  and  let 
the  sunbeams  settle  on  their  heads  as 
they  used  to  do,  or  cover  them  with 
dust  and  ashes,  and  show  to  those  in 
heaven  that  love  for  them  is  now  to  be 
expressed  by  remorse  aod  penitence ! 


IN  niS  CAVE. 

Christopher  in  his  Cave  1  and  he 
makes,  we  assure  you,  a  very  pretty 
hermit.  Our  beard  is  not  so  long  as  that 
goat's  hanging  on  the  cliff.  In  Chris- 
tian countries.  Recluses  shave,  and 
are  attentive  to  their  toilet.  We  even 
wear  not  spectacles,  for  we  have  come 
to  enjoy  the  haze  our  decaying  eye- 
sight gives  to  all  objects  in  nature,  nor 
envy  yours,  but  bless  it,  that  sees  them 
for  ever  effulgent.  World-sick?  Yea, 
streets  are  not  the  channels  of  the 
streams  we  love,  whose  flowings  are 
in  the  soul.  Earth-sick  ?  Nay — filial 
shall  we  be  to  the  last — and  bless  her 
as  she  takes  us  back  into  her  bosom. 
Life-sick?  Ohl  say  it  not — for  God 
is  good — and  grief  gracious ;  and  sor- 
row consecrates  the  path  of  fading  and 
faded  flowers — ^yet  some  among  them, 
O  wo!  and  bliss  is  me!  brighter  so 
help  us  heaven  than  ever-rthat  leadeth 
to  the  grave. 

And  where  is  our  Cave  ?  Hush— 
for  we  must  not  "  prate  of  its  where- 
abouts"— ^were  we  to  do  so,  it  would 
dissolve.  But  this  much  we  may  re- 
veal— it  is  in  the  Highlands.  That  is 
a  wide  word,  and  will  not  break  the 
spell.  The  interior  is  cool  in  these 
the  Dog-days — nor  would  it  be  other- 
wise if  Sirius  himself  were  panting  at 
its  mouth.  Yet  perfectly  dry — though 
one  wonders  how  without  moisture  of 
some  kind  or  other  the  moss  roof  and 
walls,  in  their  infinite  varieties  of  co- 
louring, can  be  so  freshly  beautiful. 
*  Tis  but  some  four  paces  wide — some 
six  long — and  the  key-stone  of  the 
arch  little  higher  than  our  heads — the 
roof  at  no  place  beyond  touch  of  the 
long  nail  or  claw  on  our  middle  finger. 
In  a  niche  facing  the  light  we  arc  re- 
posing on  a  couch  covered  with  the 
furs  of  fox,  wild-cat,  and  otter — a 
root- wreathed  table,  with  slate-slab 
fair  as  any  marble,  we  ever  and  anon 
— leaning  on  our  elbow — keep  writing 
away  at — as  now — soliloquizing  pennts 
susurnt — of  which  the  whole  wide 
world  will  be  listening  delighted,  in  a 
week  or  so — for  sound  travels  slowly 
through  such  a  solitude— to  the  echo. 
Friend  of  our  soul !  would  thou  wert 
here— for  the  first  time  in  thy  life  to 
hear  silence. 

What !  you  are  eyeing  that  other 
table  in  shadow.     That  brightest  of 
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crystal  would  seem  empty  to  an  inex- 
perienced  eye — to  yours  full  to  the 
stopper — of  Glenlivet.  They  vho 
placed  it  there  were  far  from  supposing 
that  we  were  likely  to  imbibe  the  dimi- 
dium  of  a  gallon — but  'tis  an  old  sa- 
▼ing  superstition  of  the  mountains  that 
to  place  before  a  solitary  man  a  vessel 
.in  which  spirits  are,  yet  till  it  not,  is 
fatal.  Ay — wheaten  bread  of  wliitcst 
grain — though  grown  in  the  regions 
of  heather.  No  need  of  the  Po  for 
Parmesan.  The  meadows  here  over* 
flow  with  milk  as  with  honey.  Field- 
strawberries  redden  the  rocks— and 
these  basket-fulls  by  fairy  hands  were 
gathered,  ere  a  dew-drop  had  of  itself 
eTanished — though  'tis  a  wonder,  even 
to  ourselves,  where  can  have  grown 
those  glorious  grapes,  pale  and  purple, 
in  piled-up  clusters— all  for  (vhris- 
topher  in  his  Cave — the  Sardanapalus 
that  he  is — yet  abstemious  as  that  old 
Roman  at  his  Turnip  Feast. 

A  Library,  too,  wo  declare — and 
well-selected — for  there  is  the  face  of 
Maga — ^these  six  vols,  are  manifestly 
Moion*s  edition  of  Wordsworth — 
there  is  no  mistaking  Pickering's 
Shakspcare  by  Campbell^and  here, 
on  the  table  before  us,  Milton,  a 
mighty  mass  of  ore  from  the  gold 

mines,  and  beside  him an  Album. 

In  their  own  handwriting  page  af^cr 
page  of  poetry  by  the  great  poets  and 
the  good  I  Creations  of  the  pencil  too 
— landscapes  belonging  to  all  the 
loveliest  lands  on  earth  and  the  most 
magnificent — by  amateurs  who  are 
artists  indeed — and  by  famous  artists 
proud  to  leave  some  relic  of  their 
genioB  in  the  Book  of  Beauty,  laid 
here  by  Beauty's  hands,  to  charm  in 
his  solitude  an  old  man*8  eyes ! 

And  what  volume  is  this,  annual- 
like in  its  primrose-coloured  boards, 
if  boards  they  be,  so  delicate  in  their 
seeming,  and  with  lily-leaves  that  look 
as  if  they  were  fragrant — and  fragrant 
must  they  be,  if  ever  breathed  over 
have  they  been  by  the  lips  of  her  who 
placed  them  for  the  perusal  of  Christo- 
pher In  his  Cave.  **  Poems  of  Many 
VsAEs  by  Richard  Monkton  Milncs ;" 
the  name  is  not  in  familiar,  nor  yet  is 
it  familiar  to  our  ear — thirty  years  ago 
and  upwards  we  heard  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Milnes  speak  in  Parliament 
in  surpassing  style — this  may  not  be 
the  same — no — ^no — for  he,  if  extant, 
must  he  as  ancient  as  ourselves — and 
poetrj  mi^  flow  iaio — but  not  out  of 
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the  heart  of  one* who  is  half-way-down 
the  hill  of  life.  "  'Tis  his  son  I"  lla ! 
what  voice  gave  that  whisper  ?  Wast 
thine,  thou  restless  wren,  that  fifty 
times  at  least  within  these  two  or  three 
hours  we  have  been  sitting  here,  hast 
been  borne  leaf-like  out  and  in  our 
Cave,  and  only  now  been  perceived 
by  us  to  have  all  the  while  been  occu- 
pied— in  bringing  food  to  a  voracious 
nestful  that  will  soon  exchange  the 
twilight  of  this  cave  for  that  of  the 
umbrage  of  the  many-gladed  woods  ? 

Time  was  we  pounced  on  a  book  the 
instant  we  saw  it  on  the  board,  like 
osprcy  on  fish  showing  its  back  upon 
the  billow — with  a  clutch  as  sure,  and 
maw  as  ravenous — shrieking  over  it  as 
we  tore  it  piece-meal.  In  our  sacred 
hunger  no  bones  of  a  book  made  wo 
then — we  swallowed  it  guts  and  all — 
and,  lighter  from  the  repast,  upsoared 
in  circles,  and  then  shot  straight  as  an 
arrow,  "  to  prey  in  distant  isles." 
Now  we  leisurely  alight  beside  it,  like 
an  old  sick  sea-eajj^le  as  we  are,  and 
mumble  at  a  leaf  or  two  as  if  with 
our  teeth  we  had  lost  our  appetite,  and 
our  stomach  were  in  sympathy  with 
our  gums.  Often  do  we  crawl  away 
from  our  quarry  without  tasting  it — 
without  so  much  as  knowing  whether 
it  bo  fish,  Hesh,  or  fowl — and  keep 
sitting  disconsolately  for  hours  toge- 
ther on  a  stone  or  stump  like  a  mere 
bunch  of  featliers.  ()  Audubon  !  no 
more  shalt  thou  behold  Us — a  Speck 
in  the  Sun — no  more  shalt  thou  hear 
Us — a  Cry  in  the  Cloud. 

<«  Poems  of  Many  Years !"  'Tis 
something  to  lie  here — be  assured,  O 
Volume  !  for  the  Lady  whom  all  those 
mountains  love  is  herself  a  poet — and 
no  book  that  is  not  poetry  would  she 
place  for  chance  of  perusal  by  Cliris- 
topher  in  his  Cave.  Tlie  still  study — 
the  busy  parlour — the  bedchamber 
serene — the  mirthful  drawingroom — 
are  one  and  all  fit  places  for  tlie  peru- 
sal of  poetry  ;  but  fitter  the  wood,  tho 
grove,  the  glen — fittest — and  already 
we  begin  to  feel  the  inspiration — such 
a  Cave  as  this — in  the  heart  of  iidand 
peace — yet  visited — if  we  mistake  not 
— by  the  voice  of  the  sea. 

Let  us  hold  converse,  then,  with 
this  brother  in  the  spirit,  whom  we 
may  never  sec  in  the  fiesh — and  let 
this  pretty  pen  of  ours,  plucked  from 
a  stockdove's  Ming,  and  mViXi^Wsi^ 
Genevieve,  ceaso  Via  "^taAXliAW^,  -wXvi^ 
we  recite  to  ourseVvea — ad  a|jcrtuTam 
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Ubri — one  lay  to  test  the  worth  of  aU 


— to  assure  Christopher  in  his  Cave 
whether  Mr  Mihies  he  or  he  not  a 
Poet. 

ZH£  WO&TU  OF  IIOUU. 

'*  Believe  not  that  your  inner  eye 

Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 

The  worth  of  Hours  as  they  go  by  : 

**  For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas  1 
Makes  him  to  see  them,  while  they  pass 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  glass  : 

*•  But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good, 
Trust  rather  to  your  afler-mood. 

*'  Those  surely  are  not  fairly  spent, 
That  leave  your  spirit  bowed  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ilUconteut : 

"  And  more,^hough,  free  from  seeming 

harm, 
You  rest  from  toil  of  mind  or  arm. 
Or  slow  retire  from  Pleasure's  charm,— 

"  If  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone, 
Vainly  enjoyed,  or  vainly  done,— 

"  Of  something  from  your  l)cing*8  chain 
Broke  oflf,  nor  to  be  linkt  again 
By  all  mere  Memory  can  retain, — 

"  Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may  rise,— 
Nothing  that  altogether  dies 
Suffices  Man's  just  destinies : 

"  So  should  we  live,  that  every  Hour 
TVLiy  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower,— 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power  ; 

•*  That  every  Thought  and  every  Deed 
Iklay  hold  within  itself  the  M^od 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed  ; 

**  Esteeming  Sorrow,  whose  employ 
Is  to  developc,  not  destroy, 
Far  better  than  a  barren  Joy." 

Sweet — serious— solemn — wise  and 
good. 

'Tis  pleasant  in  a  CaTO  to  glance^ 
with  ever  and  anon  a  pausing  cje, 
over  a  volume  like  this,  of  which  one 
by- heart- gotten  stniin  easily  persuades 
us  that  the  rest  must  be  trustworthy 
to  our  memory — to  glance  over  it 
without  absolutely  reading  it,  yet  all 
the  wbilc  feeling  the  breath,  and  seeing 
the  glow  of  its  beauty — just  as  it  is 
pleasant  in  a  room,  in  like  manner,  to 
glance  over  an  array  of  ladies  fair,  not 
one  of  whom  we  haye  looked  on  long 
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enough  to  loye*  yet  nothing  doubting 
that  had  we  ever  so  many  hearts  we 
could  giye  them  all  away  among  the 
>'irgin  apparitions. 

Or,  if  this  simile  do  not  satisfy,  let 
us  tell  you  that  we  like  to  loolk  at  a 
Volume  as  at  a  Valley — discerning 
not  one  feature  of  the  scene  distinctly, 
but  feeling  its  spirit  as  surely  as  if  we 
distinctly  discerned  them  all — so  that, 
when  our  dreamy  eyes  come  to  settle 
down  upon  it,  every  object  occupies 
the  yerj  place  we  expected  to  find  it 
in,  and  is  of  the  yery  character  and 
kind  we  thought  it  to  be,  only  lovelier 
in  their  neighbourhood,  because  now  all 
understood,  and  forming  in  themselves 
a  little  world  where  beauty  has  reduced 
them  all  into  order,  and  order  is  the 
expression  of  peace! 

Nay,  if  wo  still  must  strive  to  make 
clear  our  meaning,  have  you  never 
sat  in  a  boat  on  a  lake  before  known 
to  you  but  by  name,  and,  uuwilliufraU 
at  once  to  look  steadily  on  what  is 
nevertheless  filling  your  breast  wiil^ 
delight,  kept  even  your  hands  at  tioiei 
over  your  eyes,  auJ  at  others  glanced 
stealthily  around,  almost  as  if  afraid 
to  lapse  into  the  magical  world  among 
whose  shadows  you  were  sailing,  tillj 
taking  courage  as  it  were  from  the 
glimpses  of  beauty  that  made  them- 
selves be  seen  whether  you  would  o' 
no — perhaps  from  some  other  f^urr 
pinnace  passing  by  meteorous  wit" 
Its  cloud  of  sail — or  bird  floating  aw>^f 
undisturbedly  among  the  reeds,  ^^ 
happy  to  fly  from  its  own  bay  where 
there  was  every  thing  to  love  and  no- 
thing to  fear — you  haye  at  last  de- 
livered up  your  whole  soul  to  tli^ 
scene,  and  in  one  minute  have  beeon^ 
almost  as  well  acquainted  with  its 
character  as  if  you  had  lived  for  year* 
on  its  banks,  and  haye  added  to  i^ 
domain  of  memory,  never  more  to 
fade,  a  lovelier  vision  tlian  Imagio^' 
tion*s  self  could  have  created  in  th^ 
world  of  Dreams  I 

This  comes  of  soliloquizing  criticise 
on  Poetry,  with  a  pen  plucked  frt^ 
the  wing  of  a  stockdove,  and  nibbed 
by  Genevieve,  in  a  Highland  Cite* 
Pardon  our  prolixity — and  read— 

THE  LONU-ACO. 

"  Eyes  which  can  but  ill  dttfina 
Shapes  that  rise  about  and  near, 
Through  the  far  horizon*!  Hne 
Stretch  a  vision  free  and  clear  i 
Memories  fec)>le  to  retrace 
Yesterday's  InmcdUUe  fl0W| 
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rluniliir  &ce 
or  of  Loog-ago. 


on  majestic  train 
lopes  of  old  renown, 
<rms  without  disdain, 
uls  without  a  frown ; 
)f  thought  and  hand 
,  a  glorious  show, 
very  ago  and  land 
IS  of  Long*ago. 

;art  of  childhood  brings 
of  eternal  joy, 
m  unsounded  springs, 
<  can  scarce  destroy  ; 
ful  of  the  prime 
ideriug  to  and  fro, 
ho  resting  time 
e  of  Long-ago. 

Hope's  religious  fire, 
ms  no  longer,  leaves 
ipure  Desire 
rs  it  deceives ; 
t  that  fills  the  Past 
1  diviner  glow, 
r  it  is  cast 
ines  of  Long-ago. 

rowth  of  pain  and  care, 
GkH  the  present  hour, 
n  once  transplanted  there, 
it  or  pleasant  fiower ; 
lat  hardly  flourish  here, 
ig  liave  ceased  to  blow, 
ative  atmosphere 
1  of  Long-ago. 

cep-rctiriog  shore 
iarls  of  beauty  lie, 
[lossion -waves  of  yore 
it  and  mounted  high  : 
it  are  sorrows  still 
ter  taste  of  wo ; 
together  ill 
i  of  Long-ago. 

here  lonely  lovo  repines, 
tmentri  of  tears, 
ok  of  happy  shrines 
3lden  miiit  of  years : 
loso  who  trust  in  good, 
lis  hardest  blow ; 
Ud  not,  if  we  could, 
oep  of  Long-ago  1 

loom  of  swift  decay 
u)ul  where  life  is  strong, 
ilcr  hearts  the  day 
and  overlong, — 
ght  will  find  a  leaven, 
iler's  hand  is  slow, 
Uim  has  its  Heaven, 


A  green  old  age  Is  the  most  loving  seju 
son  of  life,  for  aJmost  all  other  pasriont 
arc  then  dead  or  dying,  or  the  rnind^  no 
more  at  the  mercy  of  a  troubled  hearty 
compares  the  little  pleasure  their  gra- 
tification can  ever  yield  now  with  what 
it  could  at  any  time  long  ago,  and  leti 
them  rest.  Envy  is  the  worst  dis* 
turber  or  embitterer  of  man's  declining 
years — but  it  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  passion — and  is  a  disease,  not  of  the 
poor  in  spirit — for  they  are  blessed—* 
but  of  the  mean,  and  then  they  indeed 
arc  cursed.  For  our  own  parts  we  knew 
Envy  but  as  we  have  studied  it  in  others 
— and  never  felt  it  except  towards  the 
wise  and  good— and  then  'twas  a  long- 
ing desire  to  belike  them,  painful  only 
when  our  hearts  almost  died  within  ui 
to  think  that  might  never  he,  and  that 
all  our  loftiest  aspirations  were  in 
vain !  Our  envy  ox  Genius  is  of  a  na- 
ture so  noble  that  it  knows  no  happi- 
ness like  that  of  guarding  from  mildew 
the  laurels  on  the  brows  of  the  Muie^ 
Sons.  What  a  dear  kind  soolof  a  critic 
is  old  Christopher  North  1  Watering 
the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  removing 
the  weeds  that  might  choke  them—* 
letting  in  the  sunshine  upon  them  and 
fencing  them  from  the  blast;  pro- 
claiming where  the  gardens  grow,  and 
leading  boys  and  virgins  into  the  plea- 
sant alleys — teaching  hearts  to  love 
and  eyes  to  see  their  beauty,  and  clas- 
sifying, by  the  attributes  it  has  pleased 
nature  to  bestow  on  the  various  orders, 
the  plants  of  Paradise — ^this  is  our 
occupation — and  the  happiness  of  wiW 
ncssing  them  all  growing  in  the  light 
of  admiration  is  our  reward.  How 
many  will  be  induced  to  read  thie 
volume  by  the  specimens  now  selected 
b^  us  in  our  Cavel  How  harmo- 
niously they  combine— rather  select- 
ing themselves — offering  themseWei 
to  us  by  force  of  fine  affinities — fami- 
lies of  kindred  emotions  that  come 
flocking  of  their  own  accord  to  onr 
feet. 


THE  fUGHt  OV  YOUTH* 

*'  No,  tho*  all  the  winds  that  lie 
In  the  circle  of  the  sky 
Trace  him  out  and  pray  and  moflD, 
Each  in  its  most  pl^ntive  tone,— 
No,  tho'  Earth  be  spUt  with  liglM, 
And  all  the  Kings  that  reign 
Over  Nature's  mysteries 
Be  our  faithfuttert  aUifS, 
AU^aU  U  vain  f 
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whether  Mr  Milnes  be  or  be  not  a 
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THE  WOKTU  or  HOUU. 


'*  Believe  not  that  your  inuer  eyo 

Can  ever  in  just  measure  try 

The  worth  of  Hours  as  they  go  by : 


it 


For  every  man's  weak  self,  alas  I 
Mokes  him  to  see  them,  while  they  pass 
As  through  a  dim  or  tinted  glass  : 

*•  But  if  in  earnest  care  you  would 
Mete  out  to  each  its  part  of  good, 
Trust  rather  to  your  after-mood. 

"  Those  surely  are  not  faXrXy  spent. 
That  leave  your  spirit  liowod  and  bent 
In  sad  unrest  and  ilUconteut : 

*'  And  more,-*4hough,  free  from  seeming 

harm. 
You  rest  from  toil  of  mind  ur  arm, 
Or  slow  retire  from  Pleasure's  charm,— 

*'  If  then  a  painful  sense  comes  on 
Of  something  wholly  lost  and  gone. 
Vainly  enjoyed,  or  vainly  done,>— 

''  Of  something  from  yourl>eing*8  chain 
Broke  oIT,  nor  to  be  linkt  again 
By  all  mere  Memory  can  retain, — 

"  Upon  your  heart  this  truth  may  rise,— 
Nothing  that  altogether  dies 
SulBecs  Man's  just  destinies : 

"  So  should  we  live,  that  every  Hour 
IVLiy  die  as  dies  the  natural  flower, — 
A  self-reviving  thing  of  power  ; 

**  That  every  Thought  and  every  Deed 
l^Iay  hold  within  itself  the  iH*ed 
Of  future  good  and  future  meed  ; 

*'  Esteeming  Sorrow,  whofio  employ 
Is  to  develope,  not  destroy, 
Far  better  than  a  barren  Joy.*' 

Sweet — serious—solemn— wise  and 
good. 

*Tis  pleasant  in  a  Cave  to  glanco, 
with  ever  and  anon  a  pausing  eye, 
over  a  volume  like  tlib«  of  which  one 
by- heart- gotten  strc'un  ea&Uy  persuades 
us  that  the  rest  must  be  trustworthy 
to  our  memory — to  glance  over  it 
without  absolutely  reading  it,  yet  all 
the  while  feeling  the  breath,  and  seeing 
the  glow  of  its  beauty— just  as  it  is 
pleasant  in  a  room,  in  like  manner^  to 
glance  over  an  array  of  ladies  fair,  not 
one  of  whom  wc  have  looked  on  long 


enough  to  love,  yet  nothing  doubting 
that  had  we  ever  so  many  hearts  we 
could  give  them  all  away  among  the 
virgin  apparitions. 

Or,  if  this  simile  do  not  satisfy,  let 
us  tell  you  that  wc  like  to  look  at  a 
Volume  as  at  a  Valley — discerning 
not  one  feature  of  the  scene  distinctly^ 
but  feeling  its  spirit  as  surely  as  if  we 
distinctly  discerned  them  all — so  that, 
when  our  dreamy  eyes  come  to  settle 
down  upon  it,  every  object  occupies 
the  veiT  place  we  expected  to  find  it 
in,  and  is  of  the  very  character  and 
kind  we  thought  it  to  be,  only  lovelier 
in  their  neighbourhood,  because  now  all 
understood,  and  forming  in  themselves 
a  little  world  where  beauty  has  reduced 
them  all  into  order,  and  order  is  the 
expression  of  peace! 

Nay,  if  we  btill  must  strive  to  make 
clear  our  meaning,  have  you  never 
sat  in  a  boat  on  a  lake  before  known 
to  you  but  by  name,  and,  unwilling  all 
at  once  to  look  steadily  on  what  is 
nevertheless  filling  your  breast  with 
delight,  kept  even  your  hands  at  times 
over  your  eyes,  and  at  others  glanced 
stealtliily  around,  almost  as  if  afraid 
to  lapse  into  the  magical  world  among 
whose  shadows  you  were  sailing,  till, 
taking  courage  as  it  were  from  the 
glimpses  of  beauty  that  made  them- 
selves be  seen  whether  you  would  or 
no^perhaps  from  some  other  fairy 
pinnace  passing  by  metcorous  with 
its  cloud  of  sail — or  bird  floating  away 
undisturbedly  among  the  rectL,  too 
happy  to  fly  from  its  own  bay  where 
there  was  every  thing  to  love  and  no- 
thing to  fear — ^you  liave  at  last  de- 
livered up  your  whole  soul  to  the 
scene,  and  in  one  minute  have  become 
almost  as  well  acquainted  with  its 
character  as  if  you  had  lived  for  years 
on  its  banks,  and  have  added  to  the 
domain  of  memory,  never  more  to 
fade,  a  lovelier  vision  tlian  Imagina- 
tion's self  could  have  created  in  the 
world  of  Dreams ! 

This  comes  of  soliloiiuizing  criticism 
on  Poetry,  with  a  pen  plucked  from 
the  wing  of  a  stockdove,  and  nibbed 
by  Genevieve,  in  a  Highland  CuTC. 
Pardon  our  prolixity-^aud  read    . 


TUK  I.ONU-AGO. 


(( 


Eyes  which  can  but  ill  dofiue 
Shapes  that  rise  about  and  near, 
Through  the  far  horixon's  lino 
Stretch  a  vision  free  and  dear : 
Memories  feeble  to  retrace 
Yesterday's  immedUte  flow> 
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I     Hud  •  dear  &miUar  fi^e 
I     In  each  hoar  of  LoDg-ago. 


"  Follow  yon  majestic  train 
Down  the  slopes  of  old  renown. 
Knightly  forms  without  disdain, 
Sainted  heads  without  a  frown  ; 
Emperors  of  thought  and  hand 
Congregate,  a  glorious  show, 
Met  from  every  age  and  land 
In  the  plains  of  Long*ago. 

'*  As  the  heart  of  childhood  brings 
Something  of  eternal  joy, 
From  its  own  unsounded  springs. 
Such  as  life  can  scarce  destroy ; 
So,  remindful  of  the  prime 
Spirits,  wandering  to  and  firo. 
Rest  upon  the  resting  time 
In  the  peace  of  Long-ago. 

"  Youthful  Hope's  religious  fire. 
When  it  bums  no  longer,  leaves 
Ashes  of  impure  Desire 
On  the  altars  it  deceives ; 
But  the  light  that  fills  the  Past 
Sheds  a  still  diviner  glow, 
Ever  farther  it  is  cast 
0*er  the  scenes  of  Long-ago. 

*'  Many  a  growth  of  pain  and  care. 
Cumbering  all  the  present  hour. 
Yields,  when  once  transplanted  there. 
Healthy  fruit  or  pleasant  flower ; 
Thoughts  that  hardly  flourish  here. 
Feelings  long  have  ceased  to  blow. 
Breathe  a  native  atmosphere 
In  the  world  of  Long-ago. 

^'  On  that  deep-retiring  shore 
Frequent  pearls  of  beauty  lie, 
AVhere  the  passion  < waves  of  yore 
Fiercely  beat  and  mounted  high  : 
Sorrows  that  are  sorrows  still 
Lose  the  bitter  taste  of  wo ; 
Nothing's  altogether  ill 
In  the  griefs  of  Long-ago. 

*'  Tombs  where  lonely  love  repines. 
Ghastly  tenements  of  tears. 
Wear  the  look  of  happy  shrinea 
Tbro'  the  golden  mist  of  years : 
Death,  to  those  who  trust  in  good. 
Vindicates  his  hardest  blow  ; 
Oh  I  we  would  not,  if  we  could. 
Wake  the  sleep  of  Long-ago  I 

**  Tho'  the  doom  of  swift  decay 
Shocks  the  soul  where  life  is  strong, 
Tho'  for  frailer  hearts  the  day 
Lingers  sad  and  overlong, — 
Still  the  weight  will  find  a  leaven. 
Still  the  spoiler's  hand  is  slow. 
While  the  Future  has  iU  Heaven, 
And  tiM  FMiU  I.O08-i«9r" 


A  groen  old  age  is  the  most  loving  sea^* 
son  of  life,  for  almost  all  other  passions 
are  then  dead  or  dying,  or  the  mind,  no 
more  at  the  mercy  of  a  troubled  heart, 
compares  the  little  pleasure  their  gra« 
titication  can  ever  yield  now  with  what 
It  could  at  any  time  long  ago,  and  lets 
them  rest.  Envy  is  the  worst  dls* 
turber  or  embitterer  of  man's  declining 
years — but  it  does  not  deserve  the  name 
of  a  passion — and  is  a  disease,  not  of  the 
poor  in  spirit — for  they  are  blessed--* 
but  of  the  mean,  and  then  they  indeed 
are  cursed.  For  our  own  parts  we  knew 
Envy  but  as  we  have  studied  it  in  others 
— and  never  felt  it  except  towards  the 
wise  and  good — and  then  'twas  a  long- 
ing desire  to  be  like  them,  painful  only 
when  our  hearts  almost  died  within  us 
to  think  that  might  never  be,  and  that 
all  our  loftiest  aspirations  were  in 
vain  I  Our  envy  of  Genius  is  of  a  na- 
ture so  noble  that  it  knows  no  happi- 
ness like  that  of  guarding  from  mildew 
the  laurels  on  the  brows  of  the  Muses* 
Sons.  W  hat  a  dear  kind  soul  of  a  critic 
is  old  Christopher  North  1  Watering 
the  flowers  of  poetry,  and  removing 
the  weeds  that  might  choke  them—* 
letting  in  the  sunshine  upon  them  and 
fencing  them  from  the  blast ;  pro- 
claiming where  the  gardens  grow,  and 
leading  boys  and  virgins  into  the  plea- 
sant alleys — teaching  hearts  to  love 
and  eyes  to  see  their  beauty,  and  clas- 
sifying, by  the  attributes  it  has  pleased 
nature  to  bestow  on  the  various  orders, 
the  plants  of  Paradise — this  is  our 
occupation — and  the  happiness  of  wii* 
ncssiug  them  all  growing  in  tlic  light 
of  admiration  is  our  reward.  How 
many  will  be  induced  to  read  this 
volume  by  the  specimens  now  selected 
by  us  in  our  Cave!  How  harmo- 
niously they  combine — rather  select- 
ing themselves — offering  themselves 
to  us  by  force  of  fine  affinities — fami- 
lies of  kindred  emotions  that  come 
flocking  of  their  own  accord  to  onr 
feet. 


TBS  fUGBT  OF  TOOTH. 

'<  No,  tho'  all  the  winds  that  Ue 

In  tho  circle  of  the  sky 

Trace  him  out  and  pray  and  moan. 

Each  in  its  most  plaintive  tone.— 

No,  tho'  Earth  be  split  witk       bi. 

And  all  the  Kingi  that  r« 

Over  Nature's  mysfc       > 

Be  our  faithfuHeat  i 

All— all  ii  VMD  f^ 
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They  may  follow  on  hii  track, 
But  He  never  will  come  back, 
Never  again ! 

"  Youth  i»  gone  away, 
Cruel  cruel  Youth, 
Full  of  gentleness  and  ruth 
Did  we  think  him  all  his  sUy  ; 
How  had  he  the  heart  to  wreak 
Such  a  wo  on  UB  so  weak, 
He  that  was  so  tender-meek  ? 
How  could  he  be  made  to  learn 
To  find  pleasure  in  our  pain  ? 
Could  he  leave  us,  to  return 
Never  again  1 

"  Bow  your  heads  very  low. 
Solemn-measured  be  your  paces. 
Gathered  up  in  grief  your  faces. 
Sing  sad  music  as  ye  go  ; 
In  disordered  hsndfuls  strew 
Strips  of  cypress,  sprigs  of  rue  ; 
In  your  hands  be  borne  the  bloom. 
Whose  long  petals  once  and  only 
Look  from  their  pale-leaved  tomb 
In  the  darkness  lonely  ; 
Let  the  nightshade's  beaded  coral 
Fall  in  melancholy  moral 
Your  wan  brows  around. 
While  in  very  scorn  ye  fling 
The  amsranth  upon  the  ground 
As  an  unbelieved  thing  ; 
What  care  we  for  its  fair  tale 
Of  beauties  that  can  never  fail. 
Glories  that  can  never  wane  ? 
Ko  such  blooms  are  on  the  track 
ffe  has  past,  who  will  come  back 
Never  again  I 

"  Alas,  wo  know  not  how  he  went. 
We  knew  not  he  was  going. 
For  had  our  tears* once  found  a  vent, 
We  had  stayed  him  with  their  flowing. 
It  was  as  an  earthquake,  when 
We  awoke  and  found  him  gone. 
We  were  miserable  men. 
We  were  hopeless,  every  one ! 
Yes,  he  must  have  gone  away 
In  his  guise  of  every  day. 
In  his  common  dress,  the  same 
Perfect  face  and  perfect  frame  ; 
For  in  feature,  for  in  limb. 
Who  could  be  compared  to  him  ? 
Firm  his  step,  as  one  who  knows 
He  is  free,  where'er  he  goes. 
And  withal  as  light  of  spring 
At  the  arrow  from  the  siring  ; 
His  impassioned  eye  had  got 
Fire  which  the  sun  has  not ; 
Silk  to  feel,  and  gold  to  see. 
Fell  his  tresses  full  and  free. 
Like  the  morning  mists  that  glide 
So/t  mdown  the  mountain's  side ; 
Most  delidouM  'twMM  to  hear 
W^Mi  Ms  Yoie0  was  (lilJiog  GlMr» 


As  a  silver-hearted  bell, 
Or  to  follow  its  low  swell. 
When,  as  dreamy  winds  that  stray 
Fainting  'mid  ^lian  chords. 
Inner  music  seemed  to  play 
Symphony  to  all  his  words  ; 
In  his  hand  was  poised  a  spear. 
Deftly  poised,  as  to  appear 
Resting  of  its  proper  will,— ^ 
Thus  a  merry  hunter  still. 
And  engarlandod  with  bay, 
Must  our  Youth  have  gone  away, 
Tho*  we  half  remember  now. 
He  had  borne  some  little  while 
Something  mournful  in  his  smile — 
Something  serious  on  his  brow  : 
Gentle  Heart,  perhaps  he  knew 
The  cruel  deed  he  was  about  to  do  ! 
Now,  between  us  all  and  Him 
There  are  rising  mountains  dim. 
Forests  of  uncounted  trees. 
Spaces  of  unmeasured  seas  ; 
Think,  with  Him  how  gay  of  yore 
We  made  sunshine  out  of  shade- 
Think  with  Him  how  light  we  bore 
All  the  burden  sorrow  laid  ; 
All  went  happily  about  Him, — 
How  shall  we  toil  on  without  Him  ? 
How  without  his  cheering  eye 
Constant  strength  embreathing  ever  ? 
How  without  Him  standing  by 
Aiding  every  hard  endeavour  ? 
For  when  faintncss  or  disease 
Had  usurped  upon  our  knees. 
If  he  deigned  our  lips  to  kiss 
With  those  living  lips  of  his, 
We  were  lightened  of  our  pain. 
We  were  up  and  hale  again  : — 
Now,  without  one  blessing  glance 
From  his  rose-lit  countenance, 
We  shall  die,  deserted  men, — 
And  not  see  him,  even  then  ! 
We  are  cold,  very  cold, — 
All  our  blood  is  drj'ing  old. 
And  a  terrible  heart-dearth 
Reigns  for  us  in  heaven  and  earth  : 
Forth  we  stretch  our  chilly  fingers 
In  poor  effort  to  attain 
Tepid  embers,  where  still  lingers 
Some  preserving  warmth,  in  vain. 
Oh  I  if  Love,  the  Sister  dear 
Of  Youth  that  we  have  lost. 
Come  not  in  swift  pity  here, 
Come  not,  with  a  host 
Of  Affections,  strong  and  kind. 
To  hold  up  our  sinking  mind. 
If  She  will  not,  of  her  grace. 
Take  her  Brother's  holy  place. 
And  be  to  us,  at  least  a  part 
Of  what  he  was,  in  Life  and  Heart, 
The  faintness  that  is  on  our  breath 
Can  have  no  other  end  but  Death." 

We  read  these  lines  without  fearing 
to  \«t  «13l  ^Ktfox  ^«OtfM^  ML  uijfton  our 
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spirits— for  into  its  depths  should  that 
pathos  sink^  it  will  find  there  a  repose 
It  cannot  disturb,  or  a  trouble  it  can- 
not allay.  The  truths  they  tell  have 
been  so  long  familiar  there,  that  we 
seem  to  hear  but  our  own  voice  again 
giving  utterance  to  thoughts  that  for 
many  years  have  lain  silent,  but  alive^ 
in  their  cells — like  slumberers  awak- 
ened at  midnight  by  solemn  music, 
lifting  up  their  heads  for  a  while  to 
listen,  and  then  laying  them  down  to 
relapse  into  the  same  dreams  that  had 
possessed  their  sleep.  But  ye  who  are 
still  young — yet  have  begun  to  expe- 
rience how  sad  it  is  and  mournful  ex- 
ceedingly to  regret,  perhaps  to  weep 
over,  the  passing  away  and  the  past, 
because  that  something  was  that  never 
more  may  6«^ponder  ye  on  the  strain, 
and  lay  the  moral,  the  religious  lesson 
it  teaches  within  your  hearts.  So 
may  the  sadness  sanctify — and  the 
Spirits  that  God  sends  to  minister  un- 
to us  children  of  the  dust,  find  yon 
willing  to  he  comforted,  when  Youth 
has  left  you,  heedless  if  to  despair— 
for  Angel  though  he  seem,  he  is  not  of 
heaven — but  of  heaven  are  they,  and 
therefore  immortal. 

Now  receive  into  your  hearts,  O 
Youths ! — ^undivided  by  any  commen- 
tary of  ours — these  three  strains  po- 
tent in  the  peace  they  breathe — and 
verily,  even  in  this  noisy  world  the 
peaceful  are  the  strong.  The  first,  it 
is  true,  speaks  of  change,  decay,  and 
trouble — and  the  second  is  saddened 
by  the  melancholy  which  imagination 
often  carries  into  the  heart — but  the 
third  is  elevating  and  ennobling — and 
the  three,  thus  read  as  one,  leave  the 
spirit  calm,  and  prepared  to  face  the 
future  in  the  confidence  of  love  and 
truth. 

TO  MY  BROTBKft. 

*'  Six  years,  six  cycles  of  dead  hours. 
Six  falls  of  leaves,  six  births  of  flowers, 
It  is  not  that,  you  know  full  well, 
That  makes  my  lab'ring  bosom  swell, 
'Tis  not  the  memory  of  lost  Time, 
Since  last  I  heard  that  matin  chime. 
That  brings  to  sense  a  sleeping  sorrow, 
To  bid  this  long-left  scene  good-morrow — 
It  is  the  curse  to  feel  as  men. 
And  be  not  now,  as  we  were  then. 
The  snowy  down  on  yonder  hill 
Through     thousand     summers     glistens 

stai,— 
Yon  stream  wiJi  ne*er  to  time  surrender 
lUnpidptUb  of  diamond  ipJeodoiir,^-. 
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Yon  orb,  but  now  who  swept  the  East, 

With  train  of  ruby  and  amethyst, 

Rides  on,  unweariedly  as  ever. 

O'er  frowning  rock,  and  glitt'ring  river ; 

Those  trees,  I  own,  are  somewhat  higher,— 

The  ivy  round  the  village  spire 

In  fuller-clust'ring  leaf  has  grown,— 

We  cannot  call  that  cot  our  own, — 

But  what  has  changed  in  this  sweet  glen 

As  we  from  what  our  hearts  were  then  ? 

Say  you,  the  glow  of  hope  is  bright. 

And  if  it  be  a  meteor  light. 

That  hurtles  through  the  thick'ning  sky, 

*Ti8  wise  to  catch  it  ere  it  die? 

Tell  you  me,  *tis  a  joy  to  feel 

Our  toil  increase  a  fellow's  weal  9 

That,  *mid  these  fainting,  fading,  bowers. 

There  linger  still  some  am'ranth  flowers, 

And  honest  will,  and  honest  prayer, 

Will  find  them  lurking  every  where  ? — 

Say  on,  I  can  but  add.  Amen, — 

We  are  not  now  as  we  were  then. 

"Oh,  Brother  1  when  I  gaxe  upon 
These  tombs  of  little  blisses  gone,*— 
When,  through  the  dense  and  steamy  air. 
Which  we  with  men  are  wont  to  share, 
A  breeze  of  distant  youth  has  stole 
In  freshness  on  my  fevered  soul,— - 
I  feel  like  one  who  long  has  lain 
With  madness  gath'ring  in  his  brain, 
And,  bursting  from  the  strong  distress, 
Wakes  to  a  terrible  consciousness. 
Then  blame  you,  that  my  pulse  beat  now. 
Blame  you  the  agony  on  my  brow  ? 
There  was,  when  fear  was  all  a  stranger. 
Ere  knowledge  showed  the  way  to  danger— 
When  love  was  ftrm — when  faith  was  sure, 
And  head  and  heart  alike  secure  ; — 
But  now,  .   .  .  Remember  you  a  flower 
Which   we  with   care,  from   sun   and 

shower, — 
It  was  our  mother's,— -loved  to  guard, 
And  how  we  joyed  in  our  reward, 
When  first  we  watcht  its  bloom  appear. 
When  it  was  old  so  many  a  year ; 
And  how  we  heard,  with  tearful  eye. 
The  good  old  gardener's  prophecy,-— 
For  he  was  deep  in  nature's  lore, — 
That  that  bright  plant  would  bloom  no 

more? 
The  flowers  fell  oflT,— the  stalk  was  ga- 

thered, — 
The  root  grew  dry, — the  lank  leaves  wi- 
thered,— 
And,  sad  to  lose  its  only  pride. 
The  poor  Agave  sunk  and  died  : 
Our  one,  our  only  bloom  is  gone. 
But,  Brother,  still  we  linger  on. 

<*  Between  the  cradle  and  the  shroud. 
If  chance,  amid  the  ptlgrim  crowd. 
Though  strange  the  \lim«  veA  iXtvD^  ^^^ 

place. 
We  light  on  lomtt  fani^ftiix  !)M»^ 
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Oiwe  loTed  and  known,  as  friend  knows 

friend, 
In  whom  a  thoniand  memories  blend, 
Which  whilom  slumbered  dull  and  dim. 
Bat  rise  in  light  and  cling  to  him  ; 
Though  not  a  trait  of  old  as  wont. 
Though  care  has  knit  the  ample  front. 
And  vice  unstrung  the  well-toned  frame, 
Still  something, — gomething  is  the  same. 
But  if  we  ever  hope  to  find 
Some  traces  in  that  life-worn  mind 
Of  its  pure  self,  its  simple  being, 
Such  as  it  was,  when,  unforeseeing. 
We  thought  that  Nature's  laws  would  fail, 
Ere  Sin  could  make  its  boldness  quail ; 
Such  OS  it  was,  ere  sensuous  things 
Had  dipt  the  bird  of  Eden*s  wings. 
Ere  stifled  groan  and  secret  sigh 
Replaced  the  tear  so  soon  brusht  by,— 
'Tis  vain,— alas,  for  human  shame  I 
There  nothing,  nothing  is  the  same. 

"  O  that  the  painter's  fav'rite  scheme 

Were  not  alone  a  painter's  dream ! 

O  that  the  Paradise  he  feigns. 

Where  Innocence  with  Childhood  reigns, 

And  cherub  forms  and  infant  guise 

Inclose  the  heart  divinely  wise. 

Were  not  alone  a  Poet's  creed, — 

No  symbol, — but  a  truth  indeed ! 

That  all  this  circling  life  might  close 

Its  wearied  course  where  first  it  rose, 

And  that  our  second  life  must  be 

A  new,  eternal,  infancy, 

Keeping  the  bliss  we  lose  as  men. 

To  be  for  aye  as  wo  were  then  t" 


THE  FRIZKDSniP  FLOWER. 

"  When   first    the   Friendship.flower   ia 

planted 
Within  the  garden  of  your  soul. 


Little  of  care  or  thought  are  wanted 
To  guard  its  beauty  fresh  and  whole ; 
But  when  the  one  empasflione<l  ago 
Has  full  revealed  the  magic  bloom, 
A  wise  and  holy  tutelage 
Alone  can  shun  the  open  tomb. 

"  Itis  not  Absence  you  should  drrml, — 
For  Absence  is  the  very  air 
In  which,  if  sound  at  root,  tho  hca  I 
Shall  wave  most  wonderful  ami  fair  ; 
With  sympathies  of  joy  and  sorrow 
Fed,  as  with  morn  and  oven  dew;), 
Ideal  colouring  it  may  borrow 
Richer  than  ever  eartlily  hues. 

"  But  oft  the  plant,  whose  leaves  unsn\' 

Refresh  the  desert,  hardly  brooks 

The  common-peopled  ntrao3]>liorc» 

Of  daily  thoughts  and  words  and  look:- ; 

It  trembles  at  the  brushing  wings 

Of  many  a  careless  fashion-fly, 

And  strange  suspicions  aim  their  stini^^s 

To  taint  it  as  they  wanton  by, 

"  Rare  is  the  heart  to  bear  a  flonor. 
That  must  not  wholly  fall  and  fade. 
Where  alien  feelings,  hour  by  hour, 
Spring  up,  beset,  and  overshadc  ; 
Better,  a  child  of  care  and  toil, 
To  glorify  some  needy  spot, 
Than  in  a  glad  rednndant  soil 
To  pine  neglected  and  forgot. 

**  Yet  when,  at  last,  by  human  slight, 
Or  close  of  their  permitted  day, 
From  the  sweet  world  of  life  and  lit;! it 
Such  fine  creations  lai)se  away,— 
Bury  the  relics  tliat  retain 
Sick  odours  of  departed  pride, — 
Hoard  as  ye  will  year  memory's  ^'aiii. 
But  let  them  perish  where  they  died." 


rAMILIAE  LOVE. 


"  Wo  read  together,  reading  the  same  lM>ok, 
Our  heads  bent  forward  in  a  half  embrace, 
So  that  each  shade  that  either  spirit  took 
Wm  straight  reflected  in  the  other's  face ; 
We  read,  not  silent,  nor  aloud,  but  each 
Followed  the  eye  that  passed  the  page  along. 
With  a  low  murmuring  sound,  that  was  not  speech. 

Yet  with  so  much  monotony, 

In  its  half  slambering  harmony, 

You  might  not  call  it  song ; 

More  like  a  bee,  that  in  the  noon  rejoices, 
Than  any  customed  mood  of  human  voices. 

**  Then  if  some  wayward  or  disputed  sense 
MMde  eeaae  awUle  that  music,  and  brought  on 
A  strife  of  gracioni-worded  dlfTeretiee, 
Too  light  to  hurt  our  aoula*  dear  toAaim, 
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We  had  experience  of  a  blissful  state, 
In  which  our  powers  of  thought  stood  separatei 
Each,  in  its  own  high  freedom,  set  apart. 
But  both  close  folded  in  one  loving  heart ; 
So  that  we  seemed,  without  conceit,  to  be 
Both  one  and  two  in  our  identity. 
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We  prayed  together,  praying  the  same  prayer. 
But  each  that  prayed  did  seem  to  be  alone, 
And  saw  the  other  in  a  golden  air 
Poised  fur  away,  beneath  a  vacant  throne, 
Becko'ning  the  kneeler  to  arise  and  sit 
Within  the  glory  which  encompast  it : 
And  when  obeyed,  the  Vision  stood  betide. 
And  led  the  way  through  the  upper  hyaline, 
Smiling  in  beauty  tenfold  glorified, 
Which,  while  on  earth,  had  seemed  enough  ^Thi*, 
The  beauty  of  the  Spirit- Bride, 
Who  guided  the  rapt  Florentine. 

*'  The  depth  of  human  reason  must  become 
As  deep  as  is  the  holy  human  heart. 
Ere  aught  in  written  phrases  can  impart 
The  might  and  meaning  of  that  ecstasy 
To  those  low  souls,  who  hold  the  mystery 
Of  the  unseen  universe  for  dark  and  dumb. 


'*  But  we  were  mortal  still,  and  when  again 
We  raised  onr  bended  knees,  I  do  not  say  ■ 
That  our  descending  spirits  felt  no  pain 
To  meet  the  dimness  of  an  earthly  day  ; 
Yet  not  as  those  disheartened,  and  the  more 
Debased,  the  higher  that  they  rose  before. 
But,  from  the  exaltation  of  that  hour, 
Out  of  God's  ohoicest  treasury,  bringing  down 
New  virtue  to  sustain  all  ill, — new  power 
To  braid  Life's  thorns  into  a  regal  crown. 
We  past  into  the  outer  world,  to  prove 
The  strength  miraculous  of  united  Love.' 


•I 


Strange  that  with  all  our  love  of 
nature,  and  of  art,  we  neyer  were  a 
Painter.  True  that  in  boyhood  we 
were  no  contemptible  hand  at  a  Lion 
or  a  Tiger — and  sketches  hy  ua  of 
such  cats  springing  or  preparing  to 
spring  in  keelavine>  dashed  off  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  might  well 
make  Edwin  Landseer  stare.  Even 
yet  we  are  a  sort  of  Salvator  Rosa  at 
a  savage  scene,  and  our  black-lead 
pencil  heaps  up  confused  shatterings 
of  rocks,  and  flings  a  mountainous 
region  into  convulsions,  as  if  an  earth- 
quake heaved,  in  a  way  that  is  no  canny, 
making  people  shudder  as  if  something 
had  gone  wrong  with  this  planet  of 
ours^  and  creation  Were  falling  back 
into  chaos.  But  we  love  scenes  of 
beautiful  repose  too  nrofotmdly  ever 
to  dream  of  "  transterring  them  to 
canyass.*'  Such  employment  would 
be  felt  by  tui  to  be   desecration — 


though  we  look  with  delight  on  the 
work  when  done  by  others — the  pic« 
ture  vnthout  the  process — the  pro- 
duct of  genius,  without  thought  of  its 
mortal  instruments.  We  work  in 
words,  and  words  are,  in  good  truth, 
images,  feelings,  thoughts  j  and  of 
these  the  outer  world  as  well  as 
the  inner  is  composed,  let  materialists 

say  what  they  will.  Prose  is  poetry 

we  have  proved  that  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  mankind.  Look  I  we  beseech 
you — ^how  the  little  Loch  seems  to  rise 
up  with  its  tall  heronry — a  central  isle 
•^and  all  its  sylvan  braes,  till  it  lies 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  our 
Cave,  from  which  in  three  minutes  we 
could  hobble  on  our  crutch  down  the 
inclining  greensward  to  the  Bay  of 
WaterlUies,  and  in  that  canoe  be  afloat 

among  the  Swans.    All  birches not 

any  other  kind  of  tree^  except  tha 
pines,  on  whose  tops  the  large  no 
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pose — and  here  and  there  a  still  hird 
standing  as  if  asleep.  What  a  place 
for  Roes  I 

Why,  we  are  ahsolutely  writing  an 
article,  and  to  till  a  sheet  how  pleasant 
to  have  recourse  again  to  such  a  man 
as  Milnes!     Thus — 

THE  3IEN  OF  OLD. 

**  I  know  not  that  the  raen  of  old 

Were  better  than  men  now, 

Of  heart  more  kind,  of  hand  more  bold, 

Of  more  ingenuous  brow  : 

I  heed  not  those  who  pine  for  force 

A  ghost  of  Time  to  raine, 

A^  if  they  thus  could  check  the  course 

Of  these  appointed  days. 

'*  Still  is  it  true,  and  over  true, 

That  I  delight  to  close 

This  book  of  life  self- wise  and  new, 

And  let  my  thoughts  repose 

On  all  that  humble  happiness. 

The  world  has  since  forcgone,-:- 

The  daylight  of  contentedness 

That  on  those  faces  shone  ! 

With  rights,  tho'  not  too  closely  scanned, 

Enjoyed,  as  far  as  known, — 

With  will  by  no  reverse  unmanned, — 

M'ith  pulse  of  even  tone,— 

They  from  to-day  and  from  to<night 

Expected  nothing  more, 

Than  yesterday  and  yesternight 

Had  proffered  them  before. 

'*  To  them  was  life  a  simple  art 

Of  duties  to  be  done, 

A  game  where  each  man  took  his  part, 

A  race  where  all  must  run  ; 

A  battle  whose  great  schenu^  and  scope 

They  little  cared  to  know. 

Content,  as  men  at  armn,  (o  cope 

Each  with  his  fronting  foe. 

**  Man  now  his  Virtue's  diadem 

Puts  on  and  proudly  wears, 

Cireat   thoughts,  great  feelings,  came  to 

them. 
Like  instincts,  unawares : 
Blending  their  souls*  sublimest  needs 
With  tasks  of  every  day, 
They  went  about  their  gravest  deeds. 
As  noble  boys  at  play. — 

"  And  what  if  Nature's  fearful  wound 

They  did  not  probe  and  bare. 

For  that  their  spirits  never  swooned 

To  watch  the  misery  there, — 

For   that    their   love    liut    flowed    more 

fast. 
Their  charities  more  fi*ee, 
JVot   conscious    what   mere    droits    they 
cast 
Jaio  tbe^vH 
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*<  A  man*a  best  things  ve  nearest  him, 

Lie  close  about  his  feet, 

It  is  the  distant  and  the  dim 

That  we  are  sick  to  greet : 

For  flowers  that  grow  our  hands  l>eneath 

We  struggle  and  aspire,— 

Our  hearts  must  die,  except  they  breathe 

Tho  air  of  fresh  Desire. 

"  But,  Brothers,  who  up  Reason's  hill 

Advance  with  hopeful  cheer, — 

O  1  loiter  not,  those  heights  are  chill, 

As  chill  as  they  are  clear  ; 

And  still  restrain  your  haughty  gaze, 

The  loftier  that  ye  go, 

Remembe'ring  distance  leaves  a  haze 

On  all  that  lies  below." 

Think  not  that  we  should  have 
wearied  of  our  own  company  in  this 
Cave,  had  we  been  without  a  mate- 
rial book.  In  our  mind  is  a  library 
of  other  substance — and  wo  arc  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  clairvoyance.  We 
have  been  reading  Milnes  now  with 
the  palm  of  our  hand — but  that  is 
merely  because  the  volume  happens 
to  be  on  the  table — ^we  see  through 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Spenser, 
and  Wordsworth,  in  the  niche  yon- 
der— nor  need  they  be  there — for 
with  shut  eyes  we  can  read  in  to  our- 
selves the  Paradise  Lost,  and  the  Ex- 
cursion, and  the  Fairy  Queen,  and  the 
Tempest,  in  editions  out  of  print,  and 
that  we  never  saw — what  think  you 
of  that,  Dupotet?  Doctors  Elliot- 
son  and  Lardner,  pray  hold  your  peace. 

We  tie  our  black  silk  neckerchief 
round  our  eyes — till  we  arc  as  blind 
as  a  mole,  a  bat,  or  as  an  impostor- 
turn  you  up  "  Poems  of  many  Years" 
— correct  us  if  we  err  in  a  single  syl- 
lable— and  hearken  to  Christopher  in 
his  Cave — spiritually  not  animally 
magnetized — reading  the  "  Lay  of 
the  Humble"— with  his  thumb ! 

THE  LAY  OF  THE  HI'MBI.E. 

"  I  have  no  comeliness  of  frame. 
No  pleasant  range  of  feature  ; 
I'am  feeble,  as  when  first  I  came 
To  earth,  a  weeping  creature ; 
My  voice  is  low  whene'er  I  speak. 
And  singing  faint  my  song  ; 
But  though  thus  cast  among  the  weak, 
I  envy  not  the  strong. 

**  The  trivial  part  in  life  I  play 
Can  have  so  light  a  bearing 
On  other  men,  who,  night  or  day. 
For  me  are  neNOt  catVEk%\ 
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That,  thongli  I  find  not  much  to  bleu. 
Nor  food  for  exaltation, 
I  know  that  I  am  templed  less, — 
And  that  is  consolation. 

'*  The  beautiful !  the  noble  blood  ! 

I  shrink  as  they  pass  by, — 

Such  power  for  evil  or  for  good 

Is  flashing  from  each  eye  ; 

They  are  indeed  the  stewards  of  Heaven, 

High-headed  and  strong-handed : 

From  those,  to  whom  so  much  is  given, 

How  much  may  be  demanded  ! 

"  'Tis  true,  I  am  bard  buffeted. 

Though  few  can  be  my  foes. 

Harsh  words  fall  heavy  on  my  head. 

And  unresisted  blows ; 

But  then  I  think,  *  had  I  been  born, — 

Hot  spirit — sturdy  frame — 

And  passion  prompt  to  follow  scorn,-* 

I  might  have  done  the  sime.' 

'*  To  me  men  are  for  what  they  are, 

They  wear  no  masks  with  me  ; 

I  never  sicken'd  at  the  jar 

Of  ill -tuned  flattery ; 

I  never  mourned  affections  lent 

In  folly  or  in  blindness  ; 

The  kindness  that  on  me  is  spent 

Is  pure,  unasking,  kindness. 

'*  And  most  of  all,  I  never  felt 

The  agonizing  sense 

Of  seeing  love  from  passion  melt 

Into  indifference ; 

The  fearful  shame,  that  day  by  day 

Burns  onward,  still  to  bum. 

To'  have  thrown  >our  precious  heart  away. 

And  met  this  black  return. 

*'  I  almost  fancy  that  the  more 
I  am  cast  out  from  men. 
Nature  has  made  me  of  her  store 
A  worthier  denizen ; 
As  if  it  pleased  her  to  caress 
A  plant  grown  up  so  wild, 
As  if  the  being  parentless 
Alade  me  the  more  her  child. 

"  Athwart  my  face  when  blushes  pass 
To  l>e  so  poor  and  weak, 
I  fall  unto  the  dewy  grass. 
And  cool  my  fevered  cheek ; 
And  hear  a  music  strangely  made. 
That  yon  have  never  heard, 
A  iprite  in  every  rustling  blade. 
That  sings  like  any  bird. 


^  My  dreams  are  dreams  of  pleasantn< 

But  yet  1  always  run. 

At  to  a  father's  morning  kiss, 

When  rises  the  round  sun  ; 

I  aea  the  flowers  on  ftaJk  and  stem, 

JJghtabnbt,  madpopUun  tall. 


Enjoy  the  breeze,— I  rock  with  them. 
We'  are  merry  brothers  alL 

"  I  do  remember  well,  when  first 

I  saw  the  great  blue  sea, — 

It  was  no  stranger-face,  that  burst 

In  terror  upon  me  ; 

My  heart  began,  from  the  first  glance, 

His  solemn  pulse  to  follow, 

I  danced  with  every  billow's  dance. 

And  shouted  to  their  hollo. 

"  The  Lamb  that  at  it's  mother's  side 
Reclines,  a  tremulous  thing. 
The  Robin  in  cold  winter-tide. 
The  Linnet  in  the  Spring, 
All  seem  to  be  of  kin  to  me. 
And  love  my  slender  hand,— 
For  we  are  bound,  by  God's  decree. 
In  one  defensive  band. 

"  And  children,  who  the  worldly  mind 

And  ways  have  not  put  on. 

Are  ever  glad  in  me  to  find 

A  blithe  companion  : 

And  when  for  play  they  leave  their  homes. 

Left  to  their  own  sweet  glee. 

They  hear  my  step,  and  cry,  '  Ho  comes. 

Our  Uttle  friend,_'tis  he.* 

"  Have  you  been  out  some  starry  night. 

And  found  it  joy  to  bend 

Your  eyes  to  one  ])articular  light. 

Till  it  became  a  friend  ? 

And  then,  so  loved  that  gliste'ning  spot, 

That,  whether  it  were  far 

Or  more  or  less,  it  mattered  not, — 

It  still  was  your  own  star. 

«  Thus,  and  thus  only,  can  you  know, 
How  I,  even  scorned  I, 
Can  live  in  love,  tho*  set  so  low, 
And'  my  ladie-love  so  high  ; 
Thus  learn,  that  on  this  varied  ball, 
Whate'er  can  breathe  and  move. 
The  meanest,  lomest,  thing  of  all- 
Still  owns  its  right  to  love. 

"  With  no  fair  round  of  household  cares 

Will  my  lone  hearth  be  blest, 

Nor  can  the  snow  of  my  old  hairs 

Fall  on  a  loving  breast ; 

No  darling  pledge  of  spousal  faith 

Shall  I  be  found  possessing. 

To  whom  a  blessing  with  my  breath 

Would  be  a  double  blessing : 

"  But  yet  my  love  with  sweets  is  rife, 

With  happiness  it  teems. 

It  heautiiBes  my  waking  life. 

And  waits  upon  my  dreams ; 

A  shi^  that  floats  upon  the  nighty 

Like  foam  upon  Cb«  sea, — 

A  yoice  of  Seraptxkm,— ikV^\. 

Of  preaentlMlyl 
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I  hide  me  in  the  dork  arcade,       • 
When  she  walka  forth  alone, — 
I  feast  upon  her  hair's  rich  braid— 
Her  half- unclasped  zone  : 
I  watch  the  flittings  of  her  dress, 
The  bending  boughs  between,— 
I  trace  her  footstep's  faery  press 
On*  the  scarcely  ruffled  green. 

"  Oh  deep  delight  I  the  frail  guitar 

Trembles  beneath  her  hand, 

She  sings  a  song  she  brought  from  far, 

I  cannot  understand ; 

Her  voice  is  always  as  from  heaven, 

But  yet  I  seem  to  hear 

Its  music  best,  when  thus  'tis  given 

All  music  to  my  ear. 

"  She*  has  turned  her  tender  eyes  around 

And  seen  mc  crouching  there, 

And  smiles,  just  as  that  last  full  sound 

Is  fainting  on  the  air  ; 

And  now,  I  can  go  forth  so  proud. 

And  raise  my  head  so  tall — 

My  heart  within  me  beats  so  loud. 

And  musical  withal  :— 

"  And  there  is  summer  all  the  while. 

Mid- winter  though  it  be,-*- 

How  should  the  universe  not  smile. 

When  she  has  smiled  on  me  ? 

For  though  that  smile  can  nothing  more 

Than  merest  pity  prove, 

Yet  pity,  it  was  sung  of  yore. 

Is  not  so  far  from  love. 

"  From  what  a  crowd  of  lovers'  woes, 

l^Iy  weakness  is  exempt  I 

How  far  more  fortunate  than  those 

Who  mark  me  for  contempt  t 

No  fear  of  rival  happiness 

My  fervent  glory  smothers, 

The  zephyr  fans  me  none  the  less 

That  it  is  bland  to  others. 

**  Thus  without  share  in  coin  or  laud, 

But  well  content  to  hold 

The  wealth  of  Nature  in  my  hand. 

One  flail  of  virgin  gold — 

My  Love  above  me  like  a  sun — 

My  own  bright  thoughts  my  wings«> 

Thro*  life  I  trust  to  flutter  on. 

As  gay  as  aught  that  sings. 

"  One  hour  I  own  I  dread— to  die 
Alone  and  unbefriended— 
No  soothing  voice,  no  tearful  eye- 
But  that  must  soon  be  ended  ; 
And  then  I  shall  receive  my  part 
Of  everlasting  treasure. 
In  that  just  world  where  each  man*f  heart 
Win  be  bis  only  measure."^ 


in  hU  Cave. 
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Worthy  of   ArcBmuu    lumielf— 
wJiogo    '^  Sexton'b    Dauohtxr**. 


pure  and  so  profound — ^has  sunk  and 
IS  sinking^  into  how  many  thoughtful 
souls — how  many  loving  hearts  I 

And  now  for  lunch.  Virgin  honey 
—we  protest — clear  as  amber — but 
embalming  no  bees,  for  'twas  sliced  off 
without  injury  to  tho  wings  of  a  single 
worker.  The  first  of  the  season  we 
have  seen — a  composite  of  the  essence 
of  heather  and  of  clover — ^in  which 
the  flavour  of  the  clover  must  prevail — 
for  the  mountains  are  not  yet  empur- 
pled. Such  honey,  such  butter,  and 
such  oat'Cake  make  a  delicious  bite — 
and  how  the  taste  improves  on  tho 
palate,  qualiflcd  with  a  smack  of  tlie 
Glenlivet  I  Most  considerate  of  hea- 
ven's creatures!  Genevieve  has  left 
on  the  salver  a  silver  thimble — but  a 
little  too  wide  for  her  delicatest  fore- 
finger— and  ever  and  anon  from  it  we 
shall  quaff  the  moimtain-dewas  Oberon 
may  be  supposed  to  lay  his  lips  to  the 
fox-glovo  bell,  impatient  for  '^  liis 
morning."  Ignoramuses  gulp  Glen- 
livet from  quechs — the  Cognosceuti 
sip  it  from  thimbles — thus— >thufl — thus 
'*  health — happiness— and  a  husband 
to  Victoria,  our  gracious  Queen  1" 

And  now  we  shall  be  communica- 
tive, and  whisper  into  your  car  a  secret 
about  Christopher  in  his  Cave.  Twen- 
ty years  ago  the  Lord  of  the  Castle 
died — the  Lady  did  not  long  survive 
him — and  till  within  a  few  summers 
it  stood  silent  as  their  tomb.  The 
sons  and  daughters  were  absent  long 
and  distant  far  from  their  hereditary 
home,  and  the  heart  of  the  Highlands 
sighed  for  tho  return  of  the  brave  and 
the  beautiful.  From  Eastern  climes 
the  Chief  returned  at  last — in  the 
prime  of  manhood — rich  and  honourefl 
—for  he  had  the  gift  of  tongues,  and 
genius,  and  a  commanding  intellect, 
and  his  wisdom  imposed  peace  on  the 
native  princes.  The  younger  brother 
had  entered  into  tho  naval  service — 
fought  at  Algiers — and  on  voyage  of 
discovery  circumnavigated  the  globe. 
Here  for  a  while  he  has  cast  anchors- 
ready  at  any  hour  to  slip  bis  cable — 
and  go  to  sea.  The  youngest  is  in 
orders — and  has  come  to  the  Castle 
for  a  month  ''  fVom  the  beautiful  fields  ' 
of  England,"  and  brought  his  bride. 
And  thou — the  beloved  of  thy  Father's 
fHend,  and  of  thy  Mother's— love- 
liest of  Christian  iadies— what  Dame 
80  bleated  as  thine  among  the  moun- 
tains— m  YiaXU  Vbl  VsqX,  Va  tbirfing 
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irt  betrothed^-^and  even  now 
tely    lover    is  by   thy    side. 

its  happiness  ihy  heart  is 
the  old  man  who  kissed  tliinc 
)  day  thy  father  was  buried, 
i  thee  that  Heaven  would  hush 
IS  and  dry  thy  tears.  She  it 
J  furnished  for  the  Hermit  this 
c — and  led  him  into  its  twi- 
ind  sat  by  him  in  this  niehe  for 
and  more,  with  her  hand  in 
d  left  him  here  to  Ids  medita- 
l^lidiug  away,  and  turning  ere 
ched  the  woods,  to  wave  him 
f  short  and  elieerful  farewells  I 
«rhere  are  her  brothers  and  their 
?  On  the  Great  Loch — or  by  the 
-or  in  the  Forest.  The  late 
have  brought  up  the  salmon 
e  sea — and  we  heard  from  our 
soon  after  midnight,  the  red 
lling  among  the  clilfs. 
s  feared  the  family  would  fall 
!cay — and  they  were  widely 
d  after  thoir  parents*  deaths. 

brother  of  the  late  chieftain 
aithful  steward — and  the  for- 
f  the  house  were  more  than  re- 

The  Prince  is  in  his  palace, 
ight  how  beautiful  the  array  in 
unined  hall  I  There  sat  Gene- 
at  her  harp — ^harmonious  far 
the  clarshech — and  sung,  while 
hush,  lays  of  many  lands,  each 
ivn  native  music — but  none — 
e  her  tearful  or  kindling  eyes 
jar  to  the  singer*s  soul  as  the 
raelic  airs  breathed  down  by 
n  from  the  olden  time  that 
ird  them  in  the  wilderness,  as 
le  voice  of  one  exulting  for  a 
1,  or  of  a  weeper  seeking  by  its 
isic  to  solace  her  grief  I 
it  other  pretty  book  is  this? 
Seraphim,  and  other  Poems,  by 
!th  Barnett,  author  of  a  Trans- 
►f  Prometlieus  Bound."  High 
ire  for  a  Lady — implying  a 
dge  of  Hebrew — or  if  not — of 

No  common  mind  displays 
a  this  Preface  pregnant  with 
houghts.  Yet  is  her  heart 
>  withal — and  she  wins  her  way 
rs  by  these  words — **  I  assume 
er  of  art,  except  that  power  of 
twards  it,  which  has  remained 
c  from  my  childhood  until  now. 
power  of  such  a  love,  and  in 
tit  of  my  life  being  prolonged, 
i  fain  hope  to  write  hereafter 
yenes ;  but  I  never  can  feel 
atmsely  than  at  this  moment— 


nor  can  it  bo  needful  that  any  should 
— the  sublime  uses  of  poetry,  and  the 
solemn  responsibilities  of  the  poet.'* 
We  have  read  much  of  the  volume, 
and  glanced  it  all  through,  not  with- 
out certain  regrets  almost  amounting 
to  blame,  but  far  more  with  love  and 
admiration .  In  "  The  Seraphim*'  there 
is  poetry  and  i)iety — genius  and  devo- 
tion ;  but  the  awful  Idea  of  the  Poem 
— the  Crucifixion — is  not  sustained-— 
and  we  almost  wish  it  unwritten. 
The  gifted  writer  says — **  I  thought 
that,  had  /Eschylus  lived  after  the 
incarnation  and  crucitixion  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he  might  have 
turned,  if  not  in  moral  and  intellectual, 
yet  in  poetic  faith,  from  the  solitude 
of  Caucasus  to  the  deeper  desertness 
of  that  crowded  Jerusalem  where  none 
had  any  pity  ;  from  the  *  faded  white 
flower*  of  the  Titinic  brow,  to  tho 

*  withered  grass*  of  a  Heart  trampled 
on  by  its  own  beloved  ;  from  the  glo- 
r^'ing  of  him  who  gloried  that  ho 
could  not  die,  to  the  sublimer  meek- 
ness of  the  Taster  of  death  for  every 
man  ;  from  the  taunt  stung  into  being 
by  the  torment,  to  His  more  awful  si- 
lence, when  the  agony  stood  dumb 
before  the  love  !  And  I  thought  how, 
'  from  the  height  of  this  great  argu- 
ment,' the  scenery  of  the  Prometheus 
would  have  dwarfed  itself  even  in  tho 
eyes  of  its  poet — how  the  fissures  of 
his  rocks  and  the  innumerous  smiles 
of  his  ocean  would  have  closed  and 
waned  into  blankness, — and  his  demi- 
god stood  confest,  so  human  a  concep- 
tion as  to  fall  below  the  aspiration  of 
his  own  humanity.  He  would  have 
turned  from  such  to  the  rent  rocks  and 
darkened  sun — rent  and  darkened  by 
a  sympathy  thrilling  through  nature, 
but  leaving  man's  heart  untouched— 
to  the  multitudes,  whose  victim  was 
their  Saviour — to  the  Victim,  whose 
sustaining  thought  beneath  an  unex- 
ampled agony,  was  not  tho  Titanic 

*  I  can  revenge,'  but  the  celestial  '  I 
can  forgive !  *  ** 

The  poems  that  follow  are  on  subjects 
within  the  compass  of  her  powers- 
there  is  beauty  in  them  all — and  some  of 
them,we  think,  are  altogether  beautiful. 
From  the  "  Poet's  Vow,*'  «  The  Ro- 
mauntof  Margaret,**  '|Isobel*s  Child," 
compositions  of  considerable  length, 
might  be  selected  passages  of  deep 
pathos — especially  from  the  last,  in 
which  the  worungs  of  a  mol  's 
love  through  all  the  pbaseB  of 
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and  hope*  and  despair^  and  heavenly 
consolation^  are  given  with  extraordi- 
nary power,  while  there  is  an  original- 
ity in  the  whole  cast  and  conception 
of  the  strain  that  heyond  all  dispute 
proves  the  possession  of  genius.  But 
they  are  all  disfigured  hy  much  imper- 
fect and  some  bad  writing — and  the 
fair  author  is  too  often  seen  struggling 
in  vain  to  give  due  expression  to  the 
feelings  that  beset  her,  and  entangled 
in  a  web  of  words.  "  I  would  fain 
hope  to  write  hereafter  better  verses  " 
—and  we  do  not  fear  that  her  hopes 
will  not  be  fulfilled— for  she  ''  hath 
that  within  which  passeth  show,"  but 
will,  we  predict,  some  day  shine  forth 
with  conspicuous  splendour. 

Some  of  the  shorter  compositions 
are  almost  all  we  could  desire — and 
let  us  murmur  some  of  them  to  our- 
selves in  our  Cave. 

MT  DOVES. 

**  Aly  little  doves  have  left  a  nest 

U|K>n  an  Indian  tree* 
Whose  leaves  fantastic  take  their  rest 

Or  motion  from  the  sea  : 
For,  ever  there,  the  sea-winds  go 
1\'ith  simlit  paces,  to  and  fro. 

**  The  tropic  flowers  looked  up  to  it, 
The  tropic  stars  looked  down  : 

And  there  my  little  doves  did  sit. 
With  feathers  softly  brown, 

And  glittering  eyes  that  showed  their  right 

To  general  Nature's  deep  delight. 

"  And  God  them  taught,  at  every  cloj  e 

Of  water  far,  and  wind 
And  lifted  leaf,  to  iiitcrposo 

Their  chanting  voices  kind  ; 
Interpreting  that  love  must  l)e 

The  meaning  of  the  earth  and  sea. 

*'  Fit  ministers  1  Of  living  loves, 
Their's  hath  the  calmest  sound — 

Their  living  voice  the  likest  moves 
To  lifeless  noises  round — 

In  such  sweet  monotone  as  clings 

To  music  of  insensate  things  ! 

**  My  little  doves  were  ta*en  away 

From  that  glad  nest  of  theirs. 
Across  an  ocean  foaming  aye. 

And  tempest-clouded  airs. 
My  little  doves  1— who  lately  knew 
The  sky  and  wave,  by  warmth  and  blue  ! 

'*  Aad  DOW  within  the  city  prison, 
Ja  mitt  mad  chillneu  pent, 
Wlib  audden  upward  look  they  listen 
For  aounds  of  past  content — 


For  lapse  of  water,  swell  of  breese. 
Or  nut-fruit  falling  from  the  trees ! 
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The  stir  witliout  the  glow  of  passion — 

The  triumph  of  the  mart— 
The  gold  and  silver's  dreary  clashing 

With  man's  metallic  heart— 
The  wheeled  pomp,  the  pauper  tread— 
These  only  sounds  are  heard  instead. 

**  Yet  still,  as  on  my  human  hand 
Their  fearless  heads  they  lean. 

And  almost  seem  to  understand 
What  human  musings  mean — 

(  With  such  a  plaintive  gaxe  their  eyne 

Are  fastened  upwardly  to  mine  I) 

**  Their  chant  is  soft  as  on  the  nest. 

Beneath  the  sunny  sky  : 
For  love  that  stirred  it  in  their  breast* 

Remains  undyingly. 
And  'neath  the  city's  shade,  can  keep 
The  well  of  music  clear  and  deep. 

**  And  love  that  keeps  the  music,  fills 

With  pastoral  memories  1 
All  eehoings  from  out  the  hills. 

All  droppings  from  the  skies. 
All  flowings  from  the  wave  and  wind. 
Remembered  in  their  chant  I  find. 

"  So  teach  ye  me  the  wisest  part. 

My  little  doves  1  to  move 
Along  the  city  ways,  with  heart 

Assured  by  holy  love, 
And  vocal  with  such  songs  as  own 
A  fountain  to  the  world  unknown. 

"  T'was  hard  to  sing  by  Babel's  stream — 

More  hard,  in  Babel's  street ! 
But  if  the  soulless  creatures  deem 

Their  music  not  unmeet 
For  sunless  walls — let  mm  begin. 
Who  wear  immortal  wings,  within  ! 

'*  To  me,  fair  memories  belong 

Of  scones  that  erst  did  bless ; 
For  no  regret— but  present  song. 

And  lasting  thankfulness—. 
And  very  soon  to  break  away. 
Like  types,  in  purer  things  than  they  I 

"  I  will  have  hopes  that  cannot  fade, 
For  flowers  the  valley  yields — 

I  will  have  humble  thoughts,  instead 
Of  silent,  dewy  fields  ! 

My  spirit  and  my  God  shall  bo 

My  sea-ward  hill,  my  boundless  sea.'* 

Unambitious  verset  these — and  hap- 
ly the  fair   Elizabeth  sets  no  great 
store  by  them — recurring  in  her  day- 
dreama  ot  faxoA  tA  "  The  Seraphim.'* 
But  i)h«;f  ViSV  ^i«  VcL  \!b!a  xam&at^  ^^t 
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many  a  gende  girl — and  mothers  will 
Mk  their  daughters  to  recite  them, 
that  thej  maj  watch  the  workiDgs  of 
Batu«  in  the  eyes  loving  innocence — 
and  eren  fathers  looking  on  and  listen- 
hig— 

"  Maj  from  their  eyelids  wipe  the  tear 
Thst  Micred  pity  had  engendered.** 

Surely  Poetesses  (is  there  such  a 
word  ?)  are  rery  happy,  in  spite  of  all 
the  **  natural  sorrows,  griefs,  and 
pains,"  to  which  their  exquisitely 
sensitive  being  must  be  perpetually 
alive.  Tighe  suffered  woman*s  worst 
— wounded  affections ;  nor  was  He- 
mans  without  a  like  affliction — but  she 
who  died  first  had  a  cheerful  genius, 
and  fancy  led  her  heart  into  lands  of 
enchantment,* where  her  human  life 
was  lulled  in  repose,  and  its  woes 
must  have  often  and  long  been  for- 
gotten in  the  midst  of  visionary  bliss. 
That  other  Sweetest  Singer  had  child- 
ren round  her  knees,  and  sufficient 
happiness  it  must  have  been  for  her, 
in  that  long  desertion,  to  see 

"  How  like  a  new  existence  to  her  heart 

Uprose  those  living  flowers  beneath  her 
f* 
eyes, 

now  flourishing,  when  she  is  gone, 
in  the  light  of  Heaven.  Lstitia  Lan- 
don — a  name  not  to  bo  merged — is  a 
joyous  spirit  not  unacquainted  with 
grief — ^her  genius  was  invigorated  by 
duty — now  it  is  guarded  by  love — and 
in  good  time^ — may  gentler  suns  shine 
again  on  her  laurelled  head — return- 
ing to  us  from  the  ''far  countrie,** 
that  may  even  now  be  inspiring  into 
her  startled  imagination  the  beauty  of 
•*  a  New  Song." 

And  our  Elizabeth — she  too  is  hap- 
py— ^though  in  her  happiness  she  loveth 
to  veil  with  a  melancholy  haze  the 
brightness  of  herchildhood — and  of  her 
maidenhood — but  the  clouds  we  raise 
we  can  ourselves  dispel — and  far  away 
yet  beyond  the  horizon  are  those  that 
may  gather  round  the  decline  of  her 
life. 
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"  I  called  it  my  wilderness, 
For  no  one  entered  there  but  I. 
The  sheep  looked  in,  the  grass  t'  espy, 
And  passed  ne'ertheless. 
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'*  I  mind  me  in  the  days  departed, 
How  often  underneath  the  sun. 
With  diildish  bounds  I  used  to  run 
To  a  garden  long  deserted. 


"  The  trees  were  interwoven  wild. 
And  spread  their  boughf  enough  about 
To  keep  both  sheep  and  shepherd  out. 
But  not  a  happy  child. 

**  Adventurous  joy  it  was  for  me  I 
I  crept  beneath  the  boughs,  and  found 
A  circle  smooth  of  mossy  ground 
Beneath  a  poplar  tree. 

"  Old  garden  rose-trees  hedged  it  in— 
Bedropt  with  roses  waxen- white, 
Weil  satisfied  with  dew  and  light, 
And  careless  to  be  seen. 

"  Long  years  ago  it  might  befall. 
When  all  the  garden  flowers  were  trim, 
The  grave  old  gardener  prided  him 
On  these  the  most  of  all ; 

'*  And  Lady  stately  overmuch. 
Who  moved  with  a  silken  noise. 
Blushed  near  them,  dreaming  of  the  voice 
That  likened  her  to  such ! 

"  And  these  to  make  a  diadem, 
She  may  have  often  plucked  and  twined  ; 
Half  smiling  as  it  came  to  mind. 
That  few  would  look  at  them, 

*'  Oh  !  little  thought  that  Lady  proud, 
A  child  would  watch  her  fair  white  rose, 
W^icn  buried  lay  her  whiter  brows. 
And  silk  was  changed  for  shroud  I-« 

"  Nor  thought  that  gardener,  full  of  scorns 
For  men  unlearn 'd  and  simple  phrase, 
A  child  would  bring  it  all  its  praise. 
By  creeping  through  the  thorns : 

"  To  me  upon  my  low  moss  seat, 
Though  never  a  dream  the  roses  sent 
Of  science  or  love's  compliment, 
I  ween  they  smelt  as  sweet. 

*'  Nor  ever  a  grief  was  mine,  to  see 
The  trace  of  human  step  departed— 
Because  the  garden  was  deserted. 
The  blyther  place  for  me  ! 

*'  Friends,  blame  me  not  I  a  narrow  ken 
Hath  childhood  *twixt  the  sun  and  sward  I 
We  draw  the  moral  afterward—- 
We  feel  the  gladness  then  I 


"  The  beds  and  walks  were  vanished  quite ;     "  And  gladdest  hours  for  me  did  glide 
And  wfaeresoe'er  had  fallen  the  spade,  In  silence  at  the  rose-tree  wall : 

A  thrush  made  g\adn«ta  mmSkssi 
Upon  the  other  ndft« 


The  gMeaeit  grasses  Nature  Jed, 
Tpmoei^hmr  right. 
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**  Nor  he  nor  I  did  e'er  incline 
To  mar  or  pluck  the  bloBsoms  white— 
How  should  I  know  but  that  they  might 
Lead  lives  as  glad  as  mine  ? 
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"  To  make  my  hermit-home  complete, 
I  brought  clear  water  from  the  spring 
Praised  in  its  own  low  murmuring,-* 
And  cresses  glossy  wet. 

"  And  so,  I  thought  my  likeness  grew 
(Without  the  melancholy  tale) 
To  gentle  hermit  of  the  dale, 
And  Angelina  too  I 

*^  For  oil  I  read  within  my  nook 
Such  minstrel  stories !  till  the  breeze 
Alado  sounds  poetic  in  the  trees,-— 
And  then  I  shut  the  book. 

**  If  I  shut  this  wherein  I  write, 
I  hear  no  more  the  wind  athwart 
Those  trees  I — nor  feel  that  childish  heart 
Delighting  in  delight  I 

"  My  childhood  from  my  life  is  parted ; 
My  footstep  from  the  moss  which  drew 
Its  fairy  circle  round  :  anew 
The  garden  is  deserted  I 

"  Another  thrush  may  there  rehearse 
The  madrigals  which  sweetest  are — 
No  more  for  me  1 — myself  afar 
Do  sing  a  sadder  verse  ! — 

"  Ah  me  !  ah  me  1  when  erst  I  Uy 
In  that  child  8-nest  so  greenly  wrought, 
I  laughed  to  myself  and  thought 
'  The  time  will  pass  away  V 

"  I  laughed  still,  and  did  not  fear 
But  that,  whene'er  was  post  away 
The  childish  time,  some  happier  play 
My  womanhood  would  cheer 

^  I  knew  the  time  would  pass  away — 
And  yet  beside  the  rose-tree  wall. 
Dear  God  !— how  seldom,  if  atoll, 
I  looked  up  to  pray  1 

"  The  time  is  past  — and  now  that  grows 
The  cypress  high  among  the  trees, 
And  1  behold  white  sepulchres 
As  well  as  the  white  rose— ■ 

"  When  wiser,  meeker  thoughts  are  givao^ 
And  I  have  learnt  to  lift  my  face, 
Remembering  earth's  greenest  place 
The  colour  draws  from  heaven— 

"  It  lomething  saith  for  earthly  paii^ 
But  more  for  Heavenly  promise  fre«i 
Tfuulwho  wag,  would  shrink  to  b« 
SlumiMpp/ child  MgtdiL" 


"  Has  not  love,'*  says  Elizabeth  in 
her  Preface,  '*  a  deeper  mystery  than 
wisdom,  and  a  more  inenable  lustre 
than  power  ?  I  believe  it  has.  I  ven- 
ture to  believe  those  beautiful  and  of- 
ten-quoted words,  '  God  is  Love,'  to 
bo  even  less  an  expression  of  conde- 
scension towards  the  finite,  than  an  as- 
sertion of  essential  dignity  in  Him, 
who  is  infinite/'  To  illustrate  that 
attribute  she  wrote  "  The  Seraphim.** 
But  there  is  nothing  in  that  poem  so 
aifecting  as  the  following  simple  lines. 
They  cannot  be  read  without  bring- 
ing  to  mind  the  sum  of  all  conaolatiouy 
''  Come  unto  me  all  ye  who  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest.** 

THE  SLEEP. 

"  Of  all  the  thoughU  of  God  that  are 
Borne  inward  unto  souls  afar. 
Along  the  Psalmist's  mu!»ic  deep-— 
Now  tell  mo  if  that  any  is, 
For  gift  or  grace,  surpassing  this— • 
'  He  giveth  Ills  beloved,  sleep  ?* 

**  MTiat  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
The  hero's  heart,  to  t)e  unmoved — 
The  poet's  star-tuned  harp,  to  sweep — 
The  senate's  shout  to  patriot  vows — 
The  monarch's  crown,  to  light  the  brows  ? 

*  He  giveth  Hia  beloved,  sleep.' 

**  What  do  we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith,  all  undisproved— 
A  little  dust,  to  overweep — 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake ! 
'  Ue  giveth X/u  beloved,  sleep.* 

**  *  Sleep  soft  beloved !  *  we  sometimes  say. 

But  have  no  tune  to  charm  away. 

Sad  dreams  that  through  the  eyelids  creep; 

But  never  doleful  dream  again 

Shall  brenk  the  ha[>i)y  slumber,  when 

*  lie  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  !  * 

"  O  earth,  so  f\ill  of  dreary  noises  I 
O  men,  with  wailing  in  your  voices  I 
O  delved  gold,  the  waller's  heap  I 
O  strife,  O  curse,  that  o'er  it  fall  I 
God  makes  a  silence  through  you  all, 
And  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  I 

"  His  dews  drop  mutely  on  the  hill ; 
His  cloud  above  it  saileth  still. 
Though  on  its  slope  men  toil  and  rei^  1 
More  softly  than  the  dew  is  shed. 
Or  cloud  is  floated  overhead, 

*  H^  giveth  Hia  beloved,  sleep.' 


*'  Yea !  men  may  wonder  while  thej 


lk^^r»«^«ka 


«oo 


b  meb  t  rest  his  heart  to  keep  ; 
Bit  logelfl  say^aiid  thrdagh  the  word 
1  iMn  their  blessed  smile  is  heard-^m 
*  He  giretii  His  beloTed,  rieep  !* 

**  For  me  my  heart  that  erst  did  go 
Most  like  a  tired  child  at  a  show, 
flat  sees  through  tears  the  jugglers  ieapi 
Would  now  its  wearied  vision  close, 
Wodd  childlike  od  HU  love  repose, 
Vbo  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  ! 

"  Aad  friends  I«-^ear  friends !— .when  it 

sbiUbe 
That  this  low  breath  is  gone  irom  me. 
And  round  my  bier  ye  come  to  weep— 
Let  one,  most  loving  of  you  all. 
Say,  *  Not  a  tear  must  o*er  her  fall-^ 
'  He  giveth  His  beloved,  sleep  ! 


Nor  ever  shall  he  be  in  praise. 
By  wise  or  good  forsaken  ; 

Named  softly,  as  the  househofd  name 
Of  one  whom  God  hath  taken  I 


(I 


•  >> 


Cowper  has  found  at  last  the  best  of 
biographers  in  Southey ;  and  Southey 
—should  he  see  them^and  surely  he 
will— though  we  think  he  has  some- 
where said  that  he  seldom  reads  the 
verses  of  the  day — ^will  not  withhold 
his  praise  from  the  affecting  and  beau- 
tiful lines  on  Cowper*s  Grave.  Had 
they  been  anonymous^  we  should  have 
attributed  them  to  Caroline  Bowles. 


cowrxa  s  obavx. 

"  It  is  a  place  where  poets  crowned 

May  (eel  the  heart's  decaying*^ 
It  iia  place  where  happy  saints 

May  weep  amid  their  praying- 
Yet  let  the  grief  and  humbleness. 

As  low  as  silence,  languish  ; 
Earth  surely  now  may  give  her  calm 

To  whom  she  gave  her  anguish. 

''  O  poets !  from  a  maniac's  tongue 

Was  poured  the  deathless  singing  I 
0  Christians  I  at  your  cross  of  hope 

A  hopeless  hand  was  clinging ! 
O  men  I  this  man,  in  brotherhood. 

Your  weary  paths  beguiling. 
Groaned  inly  while  he  taught  you  peace, 

And  died  while  ye  were  smiling  I 

"  And  now,  what  time  ye  all  may  read 

Through  dimming  tears  his  story- 
How  discord  on  the  music  fell. 

And  darkness  on  the  glory — 
And  how,  when  one  by  one,  sweet  sounds 

And  wandering  lights  departed. 
He  wore  no  less  a  loving  face. 

Because  so  broken-hearted — 

"  He  shall  be  strong  to  sanctify 

The  poet's  high  vocation, 
And  bow  the  meekest  Christian  down 

In  mMker  admatlon : 


With  sadness  that  is  calm,  not  gloom, 

I  learn  to  think  upon  him ; 
With  meekness  that  is  gratefulness. 

On  God  whose  heaven  hath  won  him 

Who  suffered  once  the  madness-cloud. 

Toward  His  love  to  blind  him ; 
But  gently  led  the  blind  along 

Where    breath   and    bird    could    find 
him ; 

*'  And  wrought  within  his  shattered  brain, 

Such  quick  poetic  senses. 
As  hills  have  language  for,  and  stars. 

Harmonious  influences  1 
The  pulse  of  dew  upon  the  grass. 

His  own  did  calmly  number ; 
And  silent  shadow  from  the  trees 

Fell  o'er  him  like  a  shmiber. 

"  The  very  world,  by  God's  constraint. 

From  falsehood's  chill  removing. 
Its  women  and  its  men  became 

Beside  him,  true  and  loving  !— 
And  timid  hares  were  drawn  from  woods 

To  share  his  home  caresses, 
Uplooking  to  his  hunoan  eyes 

With  silvan  tendernesses. 

"  But  while,  in  blindness  he  remained 

Unconscious  of  the  guiding, 
And  things  provided  came  without 

The  sweet  sense  of  providing. 
He  testified  this  solemn  truth. 

Though  frenzy  desolated— 
Nor  man^  nor  natur§  satisfy. 

When  ordy  Ood  created  I 

**  Like  a  sick  child  that  knoweth  not 

His  mother  while  she  blesses. 
And  droppeth  on  his  burning  brow 

The  coolness  of  her  kisses ; 
That  turns  his  fevered  eyes  around — 

*  My  mother !  where's  my  mother  ?  * 
As  if  such  tender  words  and  looks 

Could  come  from  any  other  ! 

"  The  fever  gone,  with  leaps  of  heart 

He  sees  her  bending  o'er  him  ; 
Her  face  all  pale  from  watchful  love, 

Th*  un  weary  love  she  bore  him ! 
Thus,  woke  the  poet  from  the  dream 

His  life's  long  fever  gave  him. 
Beneath  these  deep  pathetic  eyes 

Which  closed  in  death,  to  save  him  I 

**  Thus  I  oh,  not  thus  !  no  type  of  earth 

Could  image  that  awaking, 
Wherein  he  scarcely  heard  the  chant 

Of  seraphs,  round  him  breaking— 
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Or  felt  the  new  immorUl  throb 

Of  loiil  from  body  parted  ; 
But  felt  tkoae  cyet  aione,  and  knew 

*  My  Saviour !  not  deserted  V 

**  Deserted  !  who  hath  dreamt  that  when 

The  cross  in  darkness  rested, 
Upon  the  Victim's  hidden  face 

No  love  was  manifested  ? 
What  frantic  hands  outstretched  have  e*er 

Th'  atoning  drops  averted— 
What  tears  have  washed  them  from  the 
soul — 

That  one  should  be  deserted  ? 

*'  Deserted !  God  could  separate 
From  His  own  essence  rather  : 
And  Adam's  sins  have  swept  between 

The  righteous  Son  and  Father — 
Yea !  once,  Immanuel's  orphaned  cry. 

His  universe  hath  shaken- 
It  went  up  single,  echoless, 

*  My  God,  I  am  forsaken  1' 

**  It  went  up  from  the  Holy*s  lips 

Amid  his  lost  creation, 
Tliat  of  the  lost,  no  son  should  use 

Those  words  of  desolation  ; 
That  earth's  worst  frenxies,  marring  hope, 

Should  mar  not  hope's  fruition  ; 
And  I,  on  Cowper's  grave,  should  see 

His  rapture,  in  a  vision  1'* 

More  to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye 
—or  rather  to  some  perception  be- 
longing to  all  the  senses — u  manifest- 
ed the  change  that  steals  over  nature 
towards  the  to- fall  of  the  day — such 
change  as  is  now  going  on  among  the 
mountains,  and  informs  us^  who  have 
been  taking  no  heed  of  time,  of  the 
yery  hour,  which  we  could  name 
within  a  few  minutes  as  surely  as  if 
there  were  a  clock  to  look  at  in  the 
niche  above  our  head.  Is  that  the 
murmur  of  insects  or  of  the  sea? 
That  hoarser  noise,  till  now  inaudible, 
is  of  the  cataract  behind  the  Castle, 
and  it  tells  of  Clifls. 

The  small  Loch  is  smaller  in  sha- 
dow—-has  lost  much  of  its  expression 


— 4md  ceased  almost  to  be  beautiful ; 
but  the  solemnity  of  the  mountain- 
ranges,  lying  far  and  wide  in  the  blue 
haze  that  precedes  the  twilight,  at- 
tracts the  eyes  of  a  spirit  desirous  of 
the  calm  momently  settling  deeper  and 
deeper  on  them  all — the  uniting  calm 
of  earth  and  heaven. 

Strange  and  sad  to  say — ^but  it  is 
the  truth — seldom  during  aU  this  long 
lonely  day — only  then  when  writing 
down  a  few  words  concerning  them — 
have  we  thought  of  them  whom  we 
visited  in  the  Castle — last  time  we  were 
there — and  who  so  soon  afterwards 
were  dust !  To-night  we  shall  go  to 
the  Old  Burial  Place,  and  sit  by  their 
Tomb. 

Like  subterranean  music  the  noise 
of  the  Bagpipe  comes  from  the  Castle 
to  our  Cave.  That  oldest  of  Celts — 
no  raven  can  be  his  contemporary — 
is  now  strutting  like  a  Turkey-cock 
with  his  tail  up,  to  and  fro  on  the  es- 
planade— blowing  out  from  below  his 
elbow  *'  The  Gathering  of  the  Clans" 
—for  the  Yacht  is  coming  up  the  Loch 
goose-winged  before  the  wind,  and 
Donald  is  saluting  the  advent  of  his 
Chieftain,  on  his  return  from  a  victo- 
rious expedition  into  the  Forest  against 
the  King  of  the  Red- Deer.  And  there 
goes  the  Gong — struck  by  the  Hindu. 
An  hour  to  dinner-time — and  we  must 
descend  to  our  toilet — for  there  is  to 
be  a  brilliant  company  this  evening  at 
the  Castle,  and  we  shall  show  them  in 
full  tig  a  Lowland  Gentleman  of  the 
Old  School. 

Ha !  Heaven  bless  thee  I  and  hath 
our  own  Genevieve  come  again  to  the 
Cave  to  tend  our  steps  down  the  dell 
and  across  the  bridges  ?  A  kiss— not 
on  thy  lips— but  on  thy  forehead — 
ample  and  serene  !  Ay  —  let  us 
wreath  our  arm  in  thine — and 

*'  Like  Morning  brought  by  Night," 

shall  be  our  entrance  into  the  Home 
of  thy  Fathers. 
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Forgive  us,  thou  mosl 


\  CHRISTOPHER  AMONG   THE   MOUNTAINS. 


Forgive  us,  thou  m6s{  Deautiful  of 
Mornings!  for  having  overslept  the 
assignation  hour,  and  allowed  thee  to 
remain  all  by  thy  self  in  the  solitude, 
wondering  why  thy  worshipper  could 
prefer  to  thy  presence  the  fairest 
phantoms  that  ever  visited  a  dream. 
And  thou  hast  forgiven  us — for  not 
clouds  of  displeasure  these  that  have 
settled  on  thy  forehead — the  unre- 
proaching  light  of  thy  countenance  is 
upon  us — a  loving  murmur  steals  into 
our  heart  from  thine— and  pure  and 
holy  as  a  child's,  or  an  angel's,  Daugh- 
ter of  Heaven !  is  thy  breath. 

In  the  spirit  of  that  invocation  we 


for  many  days— as  if  this  cottage  were 
indeed  our  dwelling-place — and  we 
had  retired  hither  to  await  the  closing 
of  our  life.  Were  we  never  here  be- 
fore— in  the  olden  and  golden  time  ? 
Those  dips  in  the  summits  of  the 
mountains  seem  to  recall  from  oblivion 
memories  of  a  morning  all  the  same  as 
this,  enjoyed  by  us  with  a  different 
joy,  almost  as  if  then  we  were  a  dif- 
ferent being,  joy  then  the  very  element 
in  which  we  drew  our  breath,  satisfied 
now  to  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  sad- 
ness often  thickened  with  grief.  'Tis 
thus  that  there  grows  a  confusion 
among  the  past  times  in  the  dormitory 


look  around  us,  and  as  the  Idea  of    — call  it  not  the  burial-place — over- 


Morning  dies,  sufficient  for  our  happi- 
ness is  "  the  light  of  common  day  ** — 
the  imagery  of  common  eaith.  There 
has  been   rain   during  the  night  — 
enough,  and  no  more,  to  enliven  the 
^uni,  and  to  brighten  its  banks — the 
mists  are  ascending  composedly,  with 
promige  of  gentle  weather — and  the 
^^1  so  mild  that  we  can  look  him  in 
^be  face  with  unwinking  eyes,  gives 
assurance,  that  as  he  has  risen,  so  will 
'^c  reign,  and  so  will  he  set  in  peace. 

Yestreen  we  came  into  this  glen  at 
gloaming, — atid  rather  felt  than  saw 
that  it  was  beautiful — we  lay  down  at 
*^^fk,  and  let  the  moon  and  stars  ca- 
"<>Py  our  sleep.  Therefore  it  is  al- 
Diost  altogether  new  to  us ;  yet  so  con- 
genial its  quiet  to  the  longings  of  our 
'^^it,  that  all  at  once  it  is  familiar  to 
^  u  if  we  had  been  sojourning  here 

▼OU  XUV.  NO.  CCLXXV, 


shadowed  by  sweet  or  solemn  imagery 
— in  the  inland  regions  of  our  soul ; 
nor  can  we  question  the  recollections  as 
they  rise — being  ghosts,  they  are  si- 
lent— their  coming  and  their  going 
alike  a  mystery — but  sometimes — as 
now — they  are  happy  hauntings — and 
age  is  almost  gladdened  into  illusion 
of  returning  youth. 

'  Tis  a  lovely  little  glen  as  in  all  the 
Highlands — yet  we  know  not  that  a 
painter  would  see  in  it  the  subject  of 
a  picture — for  the  sprinklings  of  young 
trees  seem  to  have  been  sown  capri- 
ciously by  nature,  and  there  seems  no 
reason  why  on  that  hillside,  and  not 
on  any  other,  should  survive  the  re- 
mains of  an  old  wood.  Among  the  mul- 
titude of  knolls  a  few  are  eminent 
with  rocks  and  shrubs,  but  there  is  no 
central  assemblage,  and  the  green  w^* 
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dcrness  wantons  in  such  disorder 
that  you  might  believe  the  pools  there 
to  be,  not  belonging  as  they  are  to  the 
same  running  water,  but  each  itself  a 
small  separate  lakelet  fed  by  its  own 
spring.  True,  that  above  its  home- 
hills  there  are  mountains — and  these 
uro  clitls  on  which  the  eagle  might  not 
disdain  to  build — but  the  range  wheels 
away  in  its  grandeur  to  face  a  loftier 
re^ioHi  of  which  we  see  here  but  the 
summits  swimming  in  the  distant 
clouds. 

God  bless  this  hut  I  and  have  its  in- 
mates in  his  holy  keeping !  They  are 
but  few — an  aged  couple — and  their 
grandchild — a  pretty  creature  and  a 
good — and  happy  as  a  bird.  Four  or 
live  hours'  sleep  is  all  we  need.  This 
night  it  was  deep — and  our  thoughts, 
refreshed  by  its  dew,  have  unfolded 
themselves  of  their  own  accord,  along 
with  the  flowers  around  our  feet.  Hu ! 
thou  art  up  and  singing,  thou  human 
Fairy !  Start  not  at  the  Figure  sitting 
beside  the  well — His  he  who  read  the 
Chapter — and  knelt  along  with  thee 
and  them  at  the  Evening- Prayer. 

Set  down  thy  pitcher,  my  child,  and 
let  us  have  a  loote  at  thy  happiness — 
f  >r  though  thou  mayst  wonaer  at  our 
words,  and  think  us  a  strange  old  man, 
coming  and  going,  once  and  for  ever, 
to  thee  and  thine  a  shadow  and  no 
more,  yet  lean  thy  head  towards  us 
that  we  may  lay  our  hands  on  it  and 
bless  it — and  promise,  as  thou  art 
growing  up  here,  sometimes  to  think 
of  the  voice  that  si)ake  to  thee  by 
the  Birk- tree- well.  Love,  fear,  and 
serve  God  as  the  Bible  teaches — and 
whatever  happens  thee,  quake  not, 
but  put  thy  trust  iu  Heaven. 

Nay— weep  not,  though  wo  know 
that  thy  father  is  dead,  and  that  thou 
hast  neither  sister  nor  brother.  Smile 
— laugh — bing — as  thou  wert  doing 
a  minute  ago  —  as  thou  hast  done 
for  many  a  morning — and  shall  do  for 
many  a  morning  more  on  thy  way  to 
the  well — in  the  woods — on  the  braes 
— in  the  house — often  all  by  thvself 
when  the  old  people  are  out  of  doors 
njt  far  off— or  when  sometimes  they 
have  for  a  whole  day  been  from  home 
out  of  the  glen.  Forget  not  our  words 

and  no  evil  can  befall  thee  that  may 

not,  weak  as  thou  art,  be  borne— and 

nothing  wicked  that  is  allowed  to  walk 

the  earth,  will  ever  be  able  to  hurt  a 

bair  on  thy  bead. 

My  Btara  I  yrhai  a  lovely  little  ani- 


mal !  A  tame  fawn,  by  all  that 
— kneeling  down — to  drink — i 
— at  its  lady's  feet  The  colley 
ed  it — thou  say  est — on  the  e 
the  Auld  wood — and  by  the  ti 
wounds  were  cured,  it  seemed  t 
forgot  its  mother,  and  soon  le; 
follow  thee  about  to  far-off 
quite  out  of  sight  of  this — and  \ 
gamesome  tricks  like  a  creatur 
among  human  dwellings.  W1 
dances  like  a  kid — does  it — and 
times  you  put  a  garland  of  wil 
ers  round  its  necK — and  pursue 
a  huntress,  as  it  pretends  to  be  i 
its  escape  into  the  forest ! 

Look,  child,  here  is  a  prett) 
purse  for  you,  that  opens  anc 
with  a  spring — so — and  in  it  t 
a  gold  coin,  called  a  sovereign, 
crooked  sixpence.  Don't  blusl 
was  a  graceful  curtsey.  Ke 
crooked  sixpence  for  good  luc 
you  never  will  want.  With  t 
low  fellow  buy  a  Sunday  gown 
pair  of  Sunday  shoes,  and  wh 
you  like  ;  and  now — you  two  1< 
way — try  a  race  to  the  door — j 
Christopher  North  will  carry  t 
cher — balancing  it  on  his  head 
— ha !  The  Fawn  has  it,  an( 
neck,  has  beat  Camilla. 

We  shall  breakfast  ere  we  gi 
breakfast  well  too, — for  this  is 
man's,  not  a  pauper's  hut,  am 
ven  still  grants  his  prayer — "  \ 
this  day  our  daily  bread."  Sw« 
richer  bannocks  o'  barley-meal 
met  the  mouth  of  mortal  ma 
more  delicious  butter.  "  We 
sir,  for  a  friend  in  Glasgow — b 
and  then  we  take  a  bite  of  the  1 
let  me  put  another  spoonful  of 
into  your  tea,  sir — do  oblige 
sir,  by  eatin'  as  man}'  eggs  as  yi 
a  mind  to,  for  our  hens  are 
layers — you'll  maybe  find  tlie  n 
ham  no  that  bad,  though  I've 
fatter — and,  as  you  ha'e  a  Ion, 
afore  you,  excuse  me,  sir,  for 
sac  baidd  as  to  suggest  a  glass  c 
lit  in  your  neist  cup.  The  gu 
is  temperate,  and  he's  been  sac 
life — but  we  keep  it  for  a  cordia 
that  bottle — to  be  sure  it's  a  g 
anc — and  would  thole  replenis 
has  lasted  us  syne  the  New  Yo 

So  presseth  us  to  take  care  o: 
ber  one  the  gude-wife,  while  thi 
man,  busy  as  ourselves,  eyes  h* 
a  well-pleased  face,  but  saith  n* 
and  tVve  Ijonme  \(^<^  \\V.  \«&»fi 
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her  stool  at  the  window  wi*  her  coggie> 
ready  to  do  any  service  at  a  look>  and 
supping  little  or  nothing,  out  of  bash- 
fiUDesfl  in  presence  of  Christopher 
North,  who  she  believes  is  a  good, 
and  thinks  may,  perhaps,  be  some 
great  man.  Our  third  bannock  has 
had  the  gooseberry  jam  laid  on  it  thick 
hy «'  the  gude- wife's  ain  haun'," — and 
we  suspect  at  that  last  wide  bite  we 
have  smeared  the  comers  of  our  mouth 
—but  it  will  only  be  making  matters 
worse  to  attempt  licking  it  off  with 
our  tongue.  Pussie  I  thou  hast  a 
cunning  look — purring  on  our  knee-^ 
and  though  those  glass  cen  o*  thine 
aie  blinking  at  the  cream  on  the  saucer 
—with  which  thou  jalousest  we  intend 
to  let  thee  wet  thy  whiskers, — we  fear 
thou  mak'st  no  bones  of  the  poor  bird- 
ies in  the  brake,  and  that  many  an 
lulucky  leveret  has  lost  its  wits  at  the 
spring  of  such  a  tiger.  Cats  are  queer 
creatures,  and  have  an  instiuctive  lik- 
ing to  Warlocks. 

And  these  two  old  ncople  have  sur- 
vived all  their  children  —  sons  and 
daughters !  Last  night  they  told  us 
the  story  of  their  life — and  they  told 
it  as  calmly  as  if  they  had  been  telling 
of  the  trials  of  some  otlier  pair.  Per- 
haps, in  our  sympathy,  though  we 
sdd  but  little,  they  felt  a  strength  that 
was  not  always  theirs— perhaps  it  was 
a  relief  from  silent  sorrow  to  speak  to 
one  who  was  a  stranger  to  them,  and 
yet,  as  they  might  think,  a  brother  in 
affliction — but  the  evening  prayer  as- 
sured us  that  there  is  in  this  hut  a 
Christian  composure,  far  beyond  the 
need  of  oiu:  pity,  and  sent  from  a  re- 
gion far  beyond  the  stars. 

There  cannot  be  a  cleaner  cottage. 
Tidinessy  it  is  pleasant  to  know,  has 
for  a  good  many  years  past  been 
establishing  itself  in  Scotland  among 
the  minor  domestic  virtues.  Once 
established  it  will  never  decay,  for  it 
must  be  felt  to  brighten  more  than 
could  be  imagined  by  our  fathers,  the 
whole  aspect  of  life.  No  need  for 
any  other  household  fairy  to  sweep 
this  floor.  An  orderly  creature  we 
have  seen  she  is,  from  all  her  move- 
ments out  and  in  doors — though  the 
guest  of  but  a  night.  They  told  us 
that  they  had  known  what  are  called 
better  days— and  were  once  in  a 
thriving  way  of  business  in  a  town. 
But  they  were  born  and  bred  in  the 
country  ;  and  their  manners,  not  rus- 
tic hut  raraJf  breathe  of  its  serene 
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and  simple  spirit— at  once  Lowland 
and  Highland  — to  us  a  pleasant 
union,  not  without  a  certain  charm  of 
grace. 

What  loose  leaves  are  these  lying 
on  the  Bible  ?  A  few  odd  numbers  of 
the  Scottish  Christian  Herald. 
We  shall  take  care,  our  friends,  that 
all  the  Numbers  for  1836  and  1837, 
bound  in  two  large  volumes,  shall,  ere 
many  weeks  elapse,  be  lying  for  you 
at  the  Manse.  The  excellent  editor 
is  a  friend  of  ours — and  henceforth 
you  shall  be  subscribers  to  the  work. 
Well  entitled  is  he  to  say — "  Litera- 
ture, science,  subjects  of  general  inte- 
rest, philanthropic  and  benevolent 
schemes,  all  viewed  under  a  purely 
religious  aspect,  and  mingled  with 
discussions  upon  the  evidences,  and 
doctrines,  ana  duties  of  our  most  holy 
faith,  have  imparted  to  our  pages  a  rich 
and  varied  interest  which  has  gained 
access  for  this  little  work  to  many  a 
Christian  home,  and,  we  have  reason 
to  believe,  to  many  a  Christian  heart.*' 

The  circulation  of  this  cheap  Christ- 
ian periodical  —  sixteen  double  -  co- 
lumned beautifully  printed  royal  oc- 
tavo pages,  for  three-halfpence — is 
very  great— some  tens  of  thousands— 
and  it  has  oAen  made  us  happy  to  see 
it  in  solitary  places.  It  is  adapted 
for  perusal  on  week-days  as  well  as 
Sabbath— for  there  is  a  permitted  dif- 
ference in  the  rest  that  the  labourer 
enjoys  after  work  from  that  which 
ought  to  pervade  all  the  hours  of  the 
seventh  day.  The  names  of  upwards 
of  a  hundred  contributors  are  found 
among  our  clergy — the  sermons  and 
discourses  would  fill  several  volumes 
printed  in  the  usual  form — so  would 
original  papers  on  subjects  belonging 
to  the  moral  or  social  nature  of  man ; 
and  the  extracts,  which  occupy  but 
a  limited  portion  of  its  pages,  aro 
selected  with  judgment  from  a  wide 
range  of  knowledge.  Let  us  read 
aloud  to  you,  our  worthy  friends,  a  small 
sacred  Poem,  which  we  have  by  heart* 
Christian,  keep  your  eye  on  the  pag^, 
and  if  we  go  wrong  do  not  fear  to  set 
us  right.  Have  you  many  psalms  and 
hymns  by  heart  ?  But  we  need  not 
ask — for 


»( 


Piety  18  sweet  to  infant  minds/' 


what  they  love  they  remember — and 
then  how  easy — Vxo-w  \\a^^7— \q  ^^ 
things  by  heart  \  Hap\i\e^X.  o^  AV— ^^^ 
things  held  holy  oiv  ewtJi  «a'm\iws«^ 
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— ^becatue  appertaining  here  to  Eter- 
nal Life. 

TO  THE  SCOTTISH  CHRISTUN  HERALD. 
BY  THE  REV.  DUNCAN  GRANT,  A.M., 
MINISTER  OF  FORRES. 

'*  Beauteous  on  our  heath-clad  mountains, 
May  our  Heaald's  feet  appear  ; 

Sweet,  by  silver  lakes  and  fountains, 
May  his  voice  be  to  our  ear. 
Let  the  tenants  of  our  rocks, 
Shepherds  watching  o'er  their  flocks, 
Village  swain  and  peasant  boy, 
Thee  salute  with  songs  of  joy  1 

**  Christian  Hxkald  I  spread  the  story 
Of  Redemption's  wond'rous  plan  ; 

*Tis  Jehovah's  brightest  glory, 
'Tis  his  highest  gift  to  man  ; 
Angels  on  their  harps  of  gold. 
Love  its  glories  to  unfold  ; 
Heralds  who  its  influence  wield, 
INIake  the  waste  a  fruitful  field. 

'*  To  the  fount  of  mercy  soaring. 
On  the  wings  of  faith  and  love  ; 

And  the  depths  of  grace  exploring, 
By  the  light  shed  from  above  ; 
Show  us  whence  life's  waters  flow. 
And  where  trees  of  blesring  grow. 
Bearing  fruit  of  heavenly  bloom. 
Breathing  Eden's  rich  perfume. 

*'  Love  to  God  and  man  expressing. 
In  thy  course  of  mercy  speed ; 

Lead  to  springs  of  joy  and  blessing. 
And  with  heavenly  manna  feed 
Scotland's  children  high  and  low» 
Till  the  Lord  they  truly  know. 
As  to  us  our  fathers  told. 
He  was  known  by  them  of  old. 

"  To  the  young,  in  season  vernal, 
Jesus  in  his  grace  disclose  ; 

As  the  tree  of  life  eternal, 

'Neath  whose  shade  they  may  repose. 
Shielded  from  the  noontide  ray. 
And  from  ev'ning's  tribes  of  prey  ; 
And  rcfresh'd  with  fruits  of  love, 
And  with  music  from  above. 

"  Christian  HERALn  !  may  the  blessing 
Of  the  Highest  thee  attend, 

That,  this  chiefest  boon  possessing. 

Thou  may'st  prove  thy  country's  friend  : 
Tend  to  moke  our  land  assume 
Something  of  its  former  bloom, 
^Vl^on  the  dcwR  of  heaven  were  neen 
Sparkling  on  its  pueluros  ^recii, 

**  ^\^len  the  voice  of  waim  de>otit)n 
To  the  throne  of  Ciod  arose— 

Mighty  as  the  sound  of  ocean. 
Calm  as  nature  in  repose  ;-* 


Sweeter,  than  wh 
Perfume  breathes 
Rising  'bove  the  s 
To  Jehovah's  list'i 

You  have  hear 
we  daresay,  Christ 
mother  says  he  wj 
-»and  that  she  wa 
— the  Forest  of  El 
knew  the  Shcphc 
here  we  remomb< 
years  ago — and  w 
our  memory  by  a  p 
between  our  kneei 
paper  well  up. 

ON    MUNGO    PAUK*S 
GREEN  MOSK  IN  T! 

**  The  sun  had  read 
And  poured  down  f 

On  Afric's  bar 
No  cloudy  veil  obsc 
And  the  hot  breeze 

Was  filled  witl 

"  No  mighty  rock  i 
To  bless  the  waude 

In  all  the  weai 
No  palm-trees  with 
To  glad  the  dazzlcc 

But  one  wide 

"  Dauntless  and  da 
That  left  all  home- 

These  deserts 
To  trace  the  might 
And  find  it  bubblin 

In  wilds  untro 

*'  And  ah !  Khali  w 
Who  nobler  ends  a 

Than  ever  he: 
Who  seek  to  lead 
The  precious  fount 

Whence  fiowa 

**  Let  peril,  naked; 
Hot  iMirren  lands, 

Our  burning  3 
Yet,  Martyn-like, 
Bidding  the  wildei 

And  blossom 

«  Sod,  faint  and  « 
Our  traveller  sat  h 
Covered  his 
Al>ove,  beneath,  Ix 
Mo  resting  for  the 
All  nature  sc< 

**  One  tiny  tuft  of 

Mantling  with  frcf 

Fixed  his  del 
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Through  banting  tears  of  joy  he  smiled,        Who,  in  this  atmosphere  of  death, 
And  while  he  raised  the  tendril  wild  Hath  given  it  life,  and  form,  and  breath, 

IOb  lips  o'erflowed  with  praise.  And  brilliant  hues  of  heaven. 


*(  <  Oh,  shall  not  He  who  keeps  thee  green. 
Here  in  the  waste,  unknown,  unseen— 

Thy  fellow  exile  save  ? 
He  who  commands  the  dew  to  feed 
Thy  gentle  flower,  can  surely  lead 

Me  from  a  scorching  grave  !* 

"  The  heaven-sent  plant  new  hope  inspi- 
red- 
New  courage  all  his  bosom  fired, 

And  bore  him  safe  along ; 
Till  with  the  evening's  cooling  shade 
He  slept  within  the  verdant  gladd, 

Lulled  by  the  negro's  song. 

"  Thus*  we  in  this  world's  wilderness. 
Where  sin  and  sorrow— guilt — distress 

Seem  undisturbed  to  reign— 
May  faint  because  we  feel  alone. 
With  none  to  strike  our  favourite  tone, 

And  join  our  homeward  strain. 

*'  Yet,  often  in  the  bleakest  wild 
Of  this  dark  world,  some   heaven-born 
child. 

Expectant  of  the  skies, 
Amid  the  low  and  vicious  crowd, 
Or  in  the  dwellings  of  the  proud. 

Meets  our  admiring  eyes. 

**  From  gazing  on  the  tender  flower. 

We  lift  our  eye  to  him  whose  power 

Hath  all  its  beauty  given  ; 


<( 


Our  drooping  faith,  rerived  by  sight, 
Anew  her  pinion  plumes  for  flight. 

New  hope  distends  the  breast. 
With  joy  we  mount  on  eagle  wing, 
With  bolder  tone  our  anthem  sing. 

And  seek  the  pilgrim's  rest." 

R.  M'Ch ,  Larbert,  The  cler- 
gyman ?  The  verses  are  beautiful — 
we  wrote  some  ourselves  many  years 
ago  on  the  same  incident — but  not 
nearly  so  good  as  these — and  they 
have  utterly  faded  from  our  memory 
— all  but  some  broken  images — two 
or  three  lines — and  here  and  there  a 
few  floating  words. 

It  is  time  wo  were  going — but  wo 
wish  to  hear  how  thy  voice  sounds. 
Christian,  when  it  reads.  Read  these 
lines — they  are  by  the  same  writer — 
first  ''  into  yoursel " — and  then  to  ui<. 
They  contain  mysteries  above  your 
comprehension  —  and  ours  —  and  all 
men's  ;  for  they  speak  of  the  infinitu 
goodness  and  mercy  of  God — but 
though  thou  hast  committed  in  thy 
short  life  no  sins — or  but  small— to- 
wards thy  fellow -creatures  —  how 
couldst  thou  ? — thou  knowost  we  are  all 
sinful^n  His  eyes— and  thou  know- 
est  on  whose  merits  is  the  reliance  of 
our  hope  of  Heaven. 


"  I  once  was  a  stranger  to  grace  and  to  God, 
I  knew  not  my  danger,  and  felt  not  my  load. 
Though  friends  spoke  in  rapture  of  Christ  on  the  tree, 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu  was  nothing  to  mc. 

"  I  oft  read  with  pleasure,  to  soothe  or  engage, 
Isaiah's  wild  measure,  and  John's  simple  page ; 
But  ev'n  when  they  pictured  the  blood-sprinkled  tree, 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu  seemed  nothing  to  mc. 

*'  Like  tears  from  the  daughters  of  Zion  that  roll, 
1  wept  when  the  waters  went  over  his  soul : 
Yet  thought  not  that  my  sins  had  nailed  to  the  tree 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu — 'twas  nothing  to  me. 

"  But  when  free  grace  awoke  me  by  light  from  on  high, 
Then  legal  fears  shook  me,  I  trembled  to  die ; 
No  refbge,  no  safety,  in  self  could  I  see — 
lehovah  Tsidkenu  my  Saviour  must  be. 


**  My  terrors  all  vanished  before  the  sweet  name ; 
My  guilty  fears  banished,  with  boldness  I  came 
■  To  drink  at  the  fountain  so  copious  and  tree,— 
Jehovah  Tsidkenu  is  all  things  to  me. 

"  Jehovah  Tsidkenu,  my  treasure  and  boast, 
Jeborab  Tttdkenu,  I  De*eT  cmi  be  lost. 
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ChrUtopher  among  the  Mountains* 

In  Thee  1  shall  conquer,  by  flood  and  by  field. 
My  cable,  my  anchor,  my  breastplate  and  shield. 

"  Even  treading  the  valley,  the  shadow  of  death. 
This  '  Watchword'  shall  rslly  my  fialtering  breath  ; 
For  while  from  life's  fever  my  God  sets  me  free, 
Jehovah  Tsidkonu  my  death-song  shall  be." 


[Sept. 


Three  minutes  from  seven  by  your 
house  clock — she  gives  a  clear  warn- 
iug — and  three  minutes  from  seven  by 
our  watch — rather  curious  their  coinci- 
dence to  such  a  nicety — and  when  she 
has  stnick — we  must  take  up  our  staff 
and  go.  Thank  thee^  bonnie  Christian^ 
wo  had  forgot  our  wallet.  There,  in 
with  the  bannocks  and  tbo  ham  and 
the  egg^ — that  chicken  is  really  too 
bad,  friends — ^you  must  take  us  for  a 
sad  glutton. 

'*  Zicketty,  dicketty,  dock. 
The  mouse  ran  up  the  clock  ; 
The  clock  struck  one, 
Down  the  mouse  ran, 
Zicketty,  dicketty,  dock." 
Come  closer,  dear  Christian,  and  let 
us  put  this  to  your  ear.    What  a  pretty 
&ce  of  wonder!  'Tis  a  repeater.  Good 
people — you  have  work  to  do  in  the 
hay-field — let  us  part — God  bless  you 
— good  by — farewell. 

Half-an-hour  since  we  parted — and 
wo  cannot  help  being  a  little  sad — 
and  fear  we  were  not  so  kind  to  the  old 
people — so  considerate — as  we  ought 
to  have  been — and,  perhaps,  though 
pleased  with  us  just  now,  they  may 
say  to  one  another  before  evening  that 
we  were  too  merry  for  our  years. 
Nonsense.  We  were  all  merry  to- 
gether— and  what's  the  use  of  wearing 
a  long  face,  at  idl  times,  like  a  Me- 
thodist minister  ?  A  Methodist  minis- 
ter! Why,  John  Wesley  was  facete, 
and  Whitfield  humorous — yet  were 
their  hearts  fountains  of  tears — and 
ours  is  not  a  rock — if  it  be,  'tis  the 
Rock  of  Horeb. 

f  4  It  has  long  been  well  known  to  the 
whole  world  that  we  are  a  sad  egotist 
— yet  our  egotism,  so  far  from  being 
a  detraction  from  our  attraction,  seems 
to  be  the  very  soul  of  it,  making  it 
impossible  in  nature  for  any  reason- 
able being  to  come  within  its  sphere, 
without  being  drawn  by  sweet  com- 
pulsion to  the  old  wizard's  heart.     He 
IS  so  humane !     Only  look  at  him  for 
a  few  minutes,  and  liking  becomes 
love — love  becomes  veneration.    And 
all  thb  even  before  he  has  opened  his 
lips—by  the  mere  power  of  nis  ogles 
and  his  temples.    In  his  large  mild 


blue  eyes  is  written  not  only  his  na- 
ture, but  miraculously,  in  German 
text,hb  very  name,  Cf)rijrtopi)ct*  ^oiif). 
Mrs  Gentle  was  the  first  to  discover 
it ;  though  we  remember  having  been 
asked  more  than  once  in  our  youth  by 
an  alarmed  virgin  on  whom  we  happen- 
ed at  the  time  to  be  looking  tender,  <<  if 
wo  were  aware  that  there  was  some- 
thing preternatural  in  our  eyes  ?" 
Cl)ru(top!)ct  is  conspicuous  in  our 
right  eye — Kort!)  in  our  left — and 
when  we  wish  to  be  incog.,  we  either 
draw  their  fringed  curtains,  or,  nun- 
like, keep  the  tell-tale  orbs  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Candour  whispers  us  to  con- 
fess, that  some  years  ago  a  child  was 
exhibited  at  sixpence  with  William 
Wood  legible  in  its  optics — having 
been  affiliated,  by  ocular  evidence,  on 
a  gentleman  of  that  name,  who,  with 
his  dying  breath,  disowned  the  soft  im- 
peachment. But  in  that  case  nature 
had  written  a  vile  scrawl — in  ours  her 
hand  is  firm,  and  goes  off  with  a  flou- 
rish. 

Our  egotism  accompanies  us  into 
solitude — nay,  is  even  more  lifc-por- 
vading  there  than  in  the  hum  of  men. 
There  the  stocks  and  stones  are 
more  impressible  than  those  wc  some- 
times stumble  on  in  human  society, 
and  moulded  at  our  will,  take  what 
shape  we  choose  to  give  them  ;  the 
trees  follow  our  footsteps,  though  our 
lips  be  mute,  and  we  have  left  at  home 
our  fiddle — more  potent  we  in  our  re- 
ality than  the  fabled  Orpheus.  Be 
hushed,  ye  streams,  and  listen  unto 
Christopher !  Be  chained,  yo  clouds, 
and  attentive  unto  North  I  And  at  our 
bidding  silent  the  cataract  on  the  cliff 
— the  thunder  on  the  sky.  The  sea 
beholds  us  on  the  shore — and  his  one 
huge  frown  transformed  into  a  multi- 
tudinous smile,  ho  turns  flowing  affec- 
tionately towards  us  along  the  golden 
sands,  and  in  a  fluctuating  hindcrancc 
of  lojoly  foam- wreaths  envelopes  our 
feet! 

Proud  was  that  pool,  even  now,  to 
reflect  Our  Image.  Do  you  recollect 
that  picture  in  the  Excursion — so 
much  admired  by  Wordsworth— of  the 
Ram  au^  1l\i«  ^utAicm  oC  the  Ram  ? 
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Christopher  anwtig  the  Mountain, 

**  Thus  having  reached  a  bridge,  that  overarched 

The  hasty  rivulet,  where  it  lay  becalmed 

In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 

A  twofold  image  ;  on  a  grassy  bank 

A  snow-white  Ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 

Another  and  the  same  !   Most  beautiful 

On  the  groen  turf,  with  his  imperial  front 

Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horns  superb, 

The  breathing  creature  stood  ;  as  beautiful 

Beneath  him,  showed  his  shadowy  counterpart  ; 

Kach  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky. 

And  each  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world. 

Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 

Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 

Blended  in  perfect  stillness  to  our  sight. 

Ah !  what  a  pity  were  it  to  disperse 

Or  to  disturb,  so  fair  a  5|>cctaclc, 

And  yet  a  breath  can  do  it." 


)h !  that  the  Solitary,  and  the  Pcd- 
and  the  Poet,  and  the  Priest  and 
Lady,  were  here  to  see  a  sight 
e  glorious  far  than  that  illustrious 

visionary  Ram.  Two  Christo- 
p  Norths — as  Highland  chieftains 
the  Royal  Tartan — one  burning  in 
air — the  other  in  the  water — two 
onary  meteors,  each  seeming  na- 
to  its  own  element.  This  setting 
leather,  that  the  linn  on  fire— >  this 
ize  with  war,  that  tempered  into 
e — while  the  Sun,  astonied  at  the 
tacle,  nor  knowing  the  refulgent 
tance  from  the  resplendent  sha- 
,  bids  the  clouds  lie  still  in  heaven, 

the  winds  all  hold  their  breath, 
exulting  nature  may  bo  permitted 
I  little  while  to  enjoy  the  miracle 
inawarcs  has  wrought — alas!  gone 
16  gazes,  and  gone  for  ever?  Our 
let  has  tumbled  into  the  Pool — 
Christopher — like  the  Ram  in  the 
ursion — stands  shorn  of  his  beams 
)  better  worth  looking  at  than  the 
Laird  of  Macnab. 
ow,  since  the  truth  must  be  told, 

was  but  a  flight  of  Fancy — and 
apparel  is  more  like  that  of  a  Low- 
i  Quaker  than  a  Highland  chief. 

all  of  a  snuffy  brown — an  excel- 
colour  for  hiding  the  dirt.  Single- 
\sted  our  coatee — and  we  are  in 
is.  Were  our  name  to  be  imposed 
mr  hat,  it  would  be  Sir  Cloudesly 
▼el.  On  our  back  a  wallet — and 
ur  hand  a  pole.  And  thus,  not 
lout  occasional  alarm  to  the  cattle, 
igh  we  hurry  no  raan*s,  we  go 
ling  along  the  sward  and  swinging 
188  the  stream,  and  leaping  over 
quagmires — by  no  means  unlike 

extraordinary .  pedestrian    who 
bMn  accompanying  us  for  the  last 


half  hour,  far  overhead  up  by  yonder, 
as  if  he  meant  mischief;  but  he  will 
find  that  we  are  up  to  a  trick  or  two, 
and  not  easily  to  be  done  brown  by  a 
native,  a  Cockney  of  Cloud- Land,  a 
long-legged  awkward  fellow  with  a 
head  like  a  dragon,  aud  proud  of  his 
red  plush,  in  that  country  called  thuu- 
der-and -lightning  breeches,  hot  very, 
one  should  think,  in  such  sultry  wea- 
ther— but  confound  us  if  he  has  not 
tliis  moment  stript  them  off,  and  be 
not  pursuing  his  journey  tn  puris  na- 
turalibtis — yes,  as  naked  as  the  mi- 
nute he  was  bom ! 

We  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves 
— if  indeed  it  be  flatteir — that  though 
no  relative  of  his,  we  nave  a  look  of 
the  Pedlar — as  ho  is  painted  by  the 
hand  of  a  great  master  in  the  aforesaid 
Poem. 

**  A  man  of  reverend  age, 

But  stout  and  hale,  for  travel  unimpaired.' 

An  hour  or  two  ago, 

"  Here  was  he  seen  upon  the  cottage- 
bench. 
Recumbent  in  the  shade,  as  if  asleep ; 
An  iron-pointed  staff  lay  at  his  ride." 

Again — any  one  who  had  chanced 
to  meet  us  yesterday  on  our  way  to 
the  mountains,  might  have  said^ 

*<  Him  had  I  marked  the  day  before — 

alone, 
And  stationed  in  the  public  way,  with  face 
Turned  to  the  sun  then  setting,  while  that 

sUff 
Afforded  to  the  figure  of  the  man, 
Detained  for  contemplation  or  repoic, 
(graceful  support,**  &c. 

And  again-«-and  even  more  charac- 
teristically— 
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'*  Plftin  was  his  garb  : 
Such  as  might  suit  a  rustic  siro,  prepared 
For  Sabbath  duties ;  yet  he  was  a  niiin 
'Whom  no  one  could  have  passed  without 

remark. 
Active  and  nervous  was  his  gait ;  his  limbs 
And   his   whole   figure  breathed  intelli- 
gence. 
-  Time  had  compressed  the  freshness  of  his 

cheeks 
Into  a  narrower  circle  of  deep  red. 
But  had  nut  tamed  his  eye,  that  under 

brows, 
Shaggy  and  grey,  had  meanings,  which  it 

brought 
From  years  of  youth ;  whilst,  like  a  being 

made 
Of  many  beings,  he  had  wondrous  skill 
To  blend  with  knowledge  of  the  years  to 

come, 
Human,  or  such  as  lie  beyond  the  grave." 

In  our  intellectual  characters,  wo 
indulge  the  pleasing  hope,  that  there 
are  some  strikiug  points  of  resemblance* 
on  which,  however,  our  modesty  will  jg  ^^^  incompatible  with  the  practice 
not  permit  us  to  dwell— and  in  our  ^^  ^jj^  «  angler's  silent  trade,*'  or 
acquirements,    more  jarticularly  in    ^ith  the  pleasure  of  "  filling  our  paii- 


A  man  of  kindlier  nature. 

sports 
And  teasing  ways  of  children  vexed  not 

him  : 
Indulgent  listener  was  ho  to  the  tongue 
Of  garrulous  age  ;  nor  did  the  sick  man's 

tale, 
To  his  fraternal  sympathy  addressed. 
Obtain  reluctant  hearing.'* 

Who  can  read  the  following  lines,  and 
not  thiuk  of  Christopher  North  ? 

**  Birds  and  beasts, 
And  the  mute  fish,  that  glances  in  the 

stream, 
And  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun. 
And  gorgeous  insect  hoveriu;;  in  th4>  air. 
The  fowl    domestic,   and   the  household 

dog— 
In  his  cajMicious  mind  he  loved  them  all." 

True  that  our  lovo  of 


The 


mute 
stream," 


fish,   that  glances   in    the 


niers.  The  Pedlar,  too,  we  have 
reason  to  know,  was,  like  his  poet  and 
ourselves — a  craftsman,  and  for  love 
beat  the  molecatcher  at  busking  a 
batch  of  May-flies.  The  question 
whether  Lascelles  himself  were  his 
master  at  a  green  dragon, 

"  The  harmless  reptile  coiling  in  the  sun," 

wo  are  not  so  sure  about,  having  once 
been  bit  by  an  adder,  whom,  in  our 
simplicity,  wo  mistook  for  a  slow- worm 


Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry. 

*'  While  yet  he  lingered  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws, 
His   triangles— they   were   the   stars   of 

Heaven. 
The  silent  stars !  oft  did  he  take  delight 
To  measure   the   altitude   of  some   tall 

crag, 
That  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,"  &c. 

So  it  was  with  us.  Give  us  but  a 
base  and  a  quadrant — and  when  a 
student  in  Jemmy  Millar's  class,  we 

could  have  given  you  the  altitude  of  — the  very  day,  by  the  by,  on  which  we 
any  steeple  in  Glasgow  or  the  Gor-*  were  poisoned  by  a  dish  of  toadstools, 
bals.  by  our  own  hand  gathered  for  mush- 

Like  the  Pedlar,  in  a  small  party  of  rooms.  But  wo  have  long  given  over 
friends,  though  not  proud  of  the  ac-  chasing  butterflies,  and  feel,  as  the 
complishment,  we  have  been  prevailed  Pedlar  did,  that  they  are  beautiful 
on  to  give  a  song — <'  The  Flowers  of  creatures,  and  that  'tis  a  sin,  between 
the  Forest,"  **  Roy's  Wife,"  or  "  Auld  finger  and  thumb,  to  compress  their 
Langsyne" —  ~ 

'*  At  request  would  sing 
Old    songs,   the   product   of   his  native 

hilU; 
A  skilful  distribution  of  sweet  sounds, 
Feeding  the  soul,  and  eagerly  imbibed 
As  cool  refreshing  water,  by  the  care 
Of  the  industrious  husbandman,  diffused 
Through  a  parch'd  meadow-field  in  time 

of  drought." 

Our  natiural  disposition,  too,  is  as 
amiable  as  that  or  the  "  Vagrant  Mer- 
chant." 


4t 


And  surety  nerer  did  there  live  on 
emrtt 


mealy  wings.  The  household  dog  wo 
do,  indeed,  dearly  love,  though,  when 
old  Surly  looks  suspicious,  wo  pru- 
dently keep  out  of  the  reach  of  his 
chain.  As  for  **  the  domestic  fowl," 
we  breed  scores  every  spring,  solely 
for  the  delight  of  seeing  them  at  their 
walks, 

**  Among  the  nural  villages  and  farms  ;*' 

and  though  game  to  the  back-bone, 
they  are  s\\  allowed  to  wear  the  spurs 
nature  gave  them — to  crow  undipped, 
challenging  but  the  echoes ;  nor  b 
the  Bwax^)  Yl>lq  iiNi«  %od,  «y«t  reddened 
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with  their  heroic  blood,  for  hateful  to 
our  ears  the  war-song, 

**  Welcome  to  your  gory  bed, 
Or  to  victory  I  " 

*Tis  our  way  to  pass  from  gay  to 
grave  matter,  and  o^en  from  a  jocular 
to  a  serious  yiew  of  the  same  subject- 
it  being  natural  to  us — and  having  be- 
come habitual  from  writing  occasional- 
ly in  Blackwood's  Magazine.  All  the 
world  knows  our  admiration  of  Words- 
worth, and  admits  that  we  have  done 
almost  as  much  as  Jeffrey  to  make 
his  poetry  popular  among  the  *'  edu- 
cated circles.*'  But  we  are  not  a  na- 
tion of  idolaters,  and  worship  neither 
graven  image  nor  man  that  is  born 
of  a  woman.  We  may  seem  to  have 
treated  the  Pedlar  with  insufficient 
respect  in  that  playful  parallel  be- 
tween him  and  ourselves ;  but  there 
you  are  wrong  again,  for  we  desire 
thereby  to  do  him  honour.  We  wish 
now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  wis- 
dom of  making  such  a  personage  the 
chief  character  in  the  Excursion. 

He  is  described  as  endowed  by  na- 
ture with  a  great  intellect,  a  noble 
imagination,  a  profound  soul,  and  a 
tender  heart.  It  will  not  bo  said  that 
nature  keeps  these  her  noblest  gifts 
for  human  beings  bom  in  this  or  that 
condition  of  life :  she  gives  them  to 
her  favourites — for  so,  in  the  highest 
sense,  they  are  to  whom  such  gifts 
befall;  and  not  unfrequently,  in  an 
obscure  place,  of  one  of  the  Fortu- 

NATI 

"  The  fulgent  head 
Star-bright  appears." 
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And  the  influence  of  such  education 
and  occupation  among  such  natural 
objects,  Wordsworth  expounds  in 
some  as  fine  poetry  as  ever  issued 
from  the  cells  of  philosophic  thought, 

**  So  the  foundations  of  liis  mind  were 
laid." 

The  boy  had  small  need  of  books — 

"  For  many  a  talo 
Traditionary,  round  the  mountains  hung. 
And  many  a  legend,   peopling  the  dark 

woods, 
Nourished  Imagination  in  her  growth, 
And   gave   the   mind  that    apprehensive 

power 
By  which  she  is  made  quick  to  recognise 
The  moral  properties  and  scope  of  things." 

But  in  the  Manse  there  were  books 

and  he  read 

**  Whate'er  the  minister's  old  shelf  sup- 
plied, 
The  life  and  death  of  martyrs,  who  sus- 
tained, 
With  will  inflexible,  those  fearful  pangs, 
Triumphantly  displayed  in  records  left 
Of  persecution  and  the  Covenant.** 


Can  you  not  believe  that  by  the 
time  he  was  as  old  as  you  were  when 
you  used  to  ride  to  the  races  on  a 
pouey,  by  the  side  of  your  sire  the 
squire,  this  boy  was  your  equal  in 
knowledge,  though  you  had  a  private 
tutor  all  to  yourself,  and  were  then  a 
promising  lad,  as  indeed  you  are  now 
after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ?  True,  as  yet  he  "  had  small 
Latin,  and  no  Greek ; "  but  the  ele- 
ments of  these  languages  are  best 
learned — trust  us— by  slow  degrees 


Wordsworth  appropriately  places  the    ^Y   the   mind  rejoicing  in  the  con- 

"•  "      ^       •       '    •       •  '       «»      scioiisness  of  its  growing  faculties 

during  leisure  hours  from  other 
studies— as  they  were  by  the  Athol 
adolescent.  A  Scholar — in  your  sense 
of  the  word — he  might  not  be  called, 
even  when  he  had  reached  his  se- 
venteenth year,  though  probably  he 
would  have  puzzled  you  in  Livy  and 
Virgil — nor  of  English  poetry  had 
he  read  much — the  less  the  better  for 
such  a  mind — at  that  age,  and  in  that 
condition— for 


birth  of  such  a  being  in  a  humble 
dwelling  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land. 

'*  Among  the  bills  of  Athol  he  was  born  ; 
Where  on  a  small  hereditary  farm. 
An  unproductive  slip  of  barren  ground. 
His  pwrents,  with  their  numerous  offspring 

dwelt ; 
A  virtuous  household,  though  exceeding 

poor.** 

His  childhood  was  nurtured  at  home 
in  Christian  love  and  truth — and  ac- 
quired other  knowledge  at  a  winter 
school — for  in  summer  he  **  tended 
cattle  on  thehiir* — 

**  That«tood 
Sole  building  on    a    mountaiji'f  dreary 


**  Accumulated  feelings  pressed  his  heart 
With  still  increasing  weight ;  he  was  over- 
powered 
By  nature,  by  the  turbulence  subdued 
Of  his  own  mind,  by  myftler^  «ax<^'W^^ 
And  the  first  v\t^u  p«M\oTi  ol  «b  %ox\ 
Commumng  with  t\\e  ^\oT\OMa\3mN«t««? 
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But  he  had  read  Poetry— ay,  the     "  Again  he  wandere  forth  at  will, 
Bame  Poetry  that  Wordsworth'^s  wlf    And  tends  a  flock  ftrom  hiU  to  hill : 


read  at  the  same  age — and 

'<  Among  the  hills 
He  gazed  upon  that  mighty  Orb  of  Sun, 
The  divine  Milton.'* 

Thus  endowed,  and  thus  instructe  , 
**  By  Nature,  that  did  never  yet  betray 
The  heart  that  loved  her," 

the  youth  was  "greaterthan  he  knew,*' 
yet  that  there  was  something  great  in, 
as  well  as  about  him,  he  felt — 

*•  Thus  daily  thirsting  in  that  lonesome 
life,'* 

for  some  diviner  communication  than 
had  yet  been  vouchsafed  to  him  by  the 
Giver  and  Inspirer  of  his  restless 
Being. 

**  In  dreams,   in  study,    and   in   ardent 

thought, 
Thus  was  he  reared ;    much  wanting  to 

assist 
The  growth  of  intellect,  yet  gaining  more, 
And  every  moral  feeling  of  his  soul 
Strengthened  and  braced,  by  breathing  in 

content 
The  keen,  the  wholesome  air  of  poverty, 
And  drinking  from  the   well  of  homely 

life.'* 

You  have  read,  our  bri^ht^  bold  neo- 
phyte, for  we  cut  the  Squire,  the  Song 
at  the  feast  of  Brougham  Castle,  upon 
the  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford,  the 
Shepherd,  to  the  estates  and  honours 
of  his  ancestors. 

**  Who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 

On  Carrock*8  side,  a  shepherd  boy  ? 

No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that  pass 

Light  as  the  wind  along  the  grass. 

Can  this  be  He  that  hither  came 

In  secret,  like  a  smother'd  flame  ? 

For    whom   such   thoughtful   tears  were 

shed. 
For  shelter  and  a  poor  man*s  bread  1  ** 

The  same  noble  boy  whom  his  high- 
bom  mother  in  disastrous  days,  had 
confided  when  an  infant  to  the  care  of 
a  peasant.  Yet  there  he  is  no  longer 
sue— and 


His  garb  is  humble ;  ne*er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien ; 
Among  the  "shepherd  grooms  no  mate 
Hath  he,  a  child  of  strength  and  state.** 

So  lives  he  till  he  is  restored — 

"  Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottaffo 

hearth ; 
The  shepherd-lord  was  honoured    moic 

and  more  ; 
And,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
*  The  good  Lord  Cliflbrd*  was  the  name  ho 

bore  !** 

Now  mark — that  Poem  has  been  de- 
clared by  one  and  all  of  the  "  Poets 
of  Britain  **  to  be  equal  to  any  thing  in 
the  language ;  and  its  greatness  lies  in 
the  perfect  tnith  of  the  profound  philo- 
sophy which  so  poetically  delineates 
the  education  of  the  naturally  noble 
character  of  Clifford.  Does  he  sink 
in  our  esteem  bbcauso  at  the  feast  of 
the  Restoration  he  turns  a  deaf  car  to 
the  fervent  harper  who  sings, 

'*  Happy  day  and  happy  hour. 

When  our  shepherd  in  his  power. 

Mounted,  mailed,  with  lance  and  sword. 

To  his  ancestors  restored, 

JAke  a  re-appearing  star. 

Like  a  glory  from  afar. 

First  shall  head  the  flock  of  war  ?  " 

No — his  generous  nature  is  true  to  its 
generous  nurture ;  and  now  deeply 
imbued  with  the  goodness  he  had  too 
long  loved  in  others  ever  to  forget 

The  silence  that   is  amid  the    starry 
hills,' 


'  The  Boy  must  part 
groves. 


from   Moaedale's 


And  leave  Blencathera*8  rugged  coves, 
And  quit  the  flowers  that  summer  brings 
To  Glenderamakin'i  lofty  springs ; 
Must  vanish,  and  his  eareless  cheer 
Be  turned  to  heaviness  and  fear.** 

Sir    Launcelot  Throlkeld  shelters 
/rim  till  again  be  is  tree  to  let  hit  foot 
oa  the  mountaina. 


<( 


»t 


appears  noblest  when  showing  himself 
faithful  in  his  own  hall  to  the  **  huts 
where  poor  men  lie  ;"  while  we  know 
not,  at  the  close,  which  life  the  Poet 
has  most  glorified — the  humble  or  the 
high — whether  the  Lord  did  the  shep- 
herd more  ennoble,  or  the  shepherd 
the  Lord. 

Now,  we  ask,  is  there  any  essential 
difference  between  what  Wordsworth 
thus  records  of  the  high-bom  shep- 
herd-Lord, and  what  he  records  of  the 
low-born  youth  in  the  Excursion? 
None.  They  are  both  educated  among 
the  hills ;  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  their  own  souls  and  that  of  their 
education,  is  the  progressive  growth 
and  ultimate  formation  of  their  cha- 
racter. Both  are  exalted  beings — ^be- 
cause both  are  wise  and  eood — but  to 
his  own  coeval  he  has  giT«n»  besides 
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**  The  Tiaioo  and  the  faculty  divine,'* 

That, 

"  When  yean  had  brought  the  philosophic 
mind," 

he  might  walk  through  the  dominions 
of  the  Intellect  and  the  Imagination,  a 
Sage  and  a  Teacher. 

But  as  yet  he  is  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and 

"  Is  summoned  to  select  the  course 
Of  humble  industry  that  promised  best 
To  yield  him  no  unworthy  maintenance/' 

For  a  season  he  taught  a  village 
school,  which  many  a  fine,  high,  and 
nohle  spirit  has  done  and  is  doing; 
but  he  was  impatient  of  the  hills  ho 
loYed,  and 

**  That  stem  yet  kindly  spirit,  who  con- 
strains 
The  Savoyard  to  quit  his  native  rocks, 
The  free-bom  Swiss  to  leave  his  narrow 

vales  , 

(Spirit  attached  to  regions  mountainous 
Like  their  own  steadfast  clouds),  did  now 

impel 
His  restless  mind  to  look    abroad   with 
hope.*' 

It  had  become  his  duty  to  choose  a 
profession — a  trade — a  calling.  He 
was  not  a  gentleman,  mind  ye,  and 
had  probably  never  so  much  as  heard 
a  rumour  of  the  existence  of  a  silver 
fork :  he  had  been  bom  with  a  wood- 
en spoon  in  his  mouth, — and  lived, 
partly  from  choice,  and  partly  from 
necessity,  on  a  vegetable  diet.  He 
had  not  ten  pounds  in  the  world  ho 
could  call  his  own  ;  hut  he  could  bor- 
row fifty,  for  his  father's  ?on  was  to 
be  trusted  to  that  amount  by  any  fa* 
roily  that  chanced  to  have  it  among 
the  Athol  hills — therefore  he  resolved 
on  "  a  hard  service,**  which 

'*  Gained    merited    respect    in    simpler 

times ; 
When  squire,  and  priest,  and  they  who 

round  them  dwelt 
In  rustic  sequestration,  all  dependent 
Upon  the   Pedlar's  toil,  supplied  their 

wants. 
Or  pleaaed  their  fancies  with  the  ware 

he  brought.'* 

Could  Alfred  have  ceased  to  be 
Alfred  had  he  lived  twenty  years  in 
the  hut  where  he  spoiled  Uie  ban- 
nocks? Would  Gustavus  have  ceas- 
ed to  be  Gustavus  had  he  been 
doomed  to  dree  an  ignoble  life  in  the 
obscurest  nook  in  Dalecarlia  ?  Wore 
priiicet  and  peers  in  our  day  degrad- 
ed bj  -wozklag,  in  their  expAtriation, 


with  head  or  hand  for  bread?  Are 
the  Polish  patriots  degraded  by  work- 
ing at  eighteen-pcnce  a  day,  vrithout 
victuals,  on  embankments  of  railroads  ? 
"  At  the  risk  of  giving  a  shock  to  the 
prejudices  of  ardficial  society,  I  have 
ever  been  ready  to  pay  homage  to  the 
aristocracy  of  nature,  under  a  con- 
viction that  vigorous  human-hear  ted- 
ncss  is  the  constituent  principle  of 
true  taste.**  These  are  Wordsworth's 
o¥m  words,  and  deserve  letters  of  gold. 
He  has  given  many  a  shock  to  the 
prejudices  of  artificial  society;  and 
in  ten  thousand  cases,  where  the  heart 
of  such  society  was  happily  sound  at 
the  core,  notwithstauding  the  rotten 
kitchen-stuff  with  which  it  was  en- 
crusted, the  shocks  have  killed  the  pre- 
judices ;  and  men  and  women,  en- 
couraged to  consult  their  own  breasts, 
have  heard  responses  there  to  the 
truths  uttered  in  music  by  the  high- 
souled  Bard,  assuring  them  of  an  ex- 
istence there  of  capacities  of  pure  de- 
light, of  which  they  had  had  either 
but  a  faint  suspicion,  or,  because  "  of 
the  world's  dread  laugh,'*  feared  to  in- 
dulge, and  nearly  let  die. 

Mr  Wordsworth  quotes  from  He- 
ron's Scotland  an  interesting  passage 
illustrative  of  the  life  led  in  our  coun- 
try at  that  time  by  that  class  of  persons 
from  whom  he  has  chosen  one — not, 
mind  you,  imaginary,  though  for  pur- 
poses of  imagination  —  adding  that 
•*  his  own  personal  knowledge  em- 
boldened him  to  draw  the  portrait.*' 
In  that  passage  Heron  says,  "  As  they 
wander,  each  alone,  through  thinly 
inhabited  districts,  they  form  habits  of 
reflection  and  of  sublime  contempla- 
tion,** and  that  with  all  their  qualifica- 
tions, no  wonder  they  should  contribute 
much  to  polish  the  roughness  and  soften 
the  rusUcity  of  our  peasantry.  In 
North  America,**  says  he,  "  travelling 
merchants  from  the  settlements  have 
done  and  continue  to  do  much  more  to- 
wards civilizing  the  Indian  natives  than 
all  the  missionaries.  Papist  or  Protest- 
ant, who  have  ever  been  sent  among 
them  ;"  and,  speaking  again  of  Scot- 
land, ho  says,  "  it  is  not  more  than 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  since  a  young 
man  going  from  any  part  of  Scotland 
to  England  for  the  purpose  to  carry 
the  pack,  was  considered  as  going  to 
lead  the  life,  and  acquire  the  fortune, 
of  a  gentleman.  When,  after  twenty 
vears*  abtence,  'm  VVvaX.  V^xl^cait^^ 
lino  of  emp\oymetvl9  te  i^toroR^'vC^ 
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his  acquisitions  to  his  native  country, 
he  was  regarded  as  a  gentleman  to 
all  intents  and  purposes."  We  have 
ourselves  known  gentlemen  who  had 
carried  the  pack — one  of  them  a  man 
of  great  talents  and  acquirements — 
who  lived  in  bis  old  a9.c  in  the  highest 
circles  of  society.  Nobody  troubled 
their  head  about  his  birth  and  pareut- 


Christopher  among  the  Mountains. 


[Sepr- 


hge—Jbr  he  was  then  very  ricA— bn  ^ 
you  could  not  sit  ten  minutes  in  lii^ 
company  without  feeling  that  he  wa:? 
''  one  of  God  Almighty's  gentlemen.**' 
belonging  to  the  '^  aristocracy  of  Na- 
ture." 

Look  then  on  the  Pedlar — and  be 
grateful  to  Wordsworth. 


*'  From  his  native  bills 
He  wandered  far ;  much  did  he  see  of  men. 
Their  manners,  their  enjoyments,  and  pursuitn, 
Their  passions  and  their  feelings  ;  chiefly  those 
Kssenlial  and  eternal  in  the  heart, 
That,   mid  the  simpler  forms  of  rural  life, 
Kxist  more  simple  in  their  elements. 
And  speak  a  plainer  language.      In  the  woods 
A  lone  enthusiast,  and  among  the  fields, 
Itinerant  in  his  labour,  he  had  passed 
The  better  portion  of  his  time  ;  and  there 
Spontaneously  had  his  affections  thriven 
Amid  the  beauties  of  the  year,  the  peace 
And  liberty  of  nature  ;  there  he  kept 
In  solitude  and  solitary  thought 
His  mind  in  a  just  e(|uipoisc  of  love. 
Serene  it  was,  unclouded  with  the  cares 
Of  ordinary  life  ;  unvexcd,  uuwarped 
By  painful  bondage.      In  his  steady  course, 
No  piteous  revolutions  had  he  felt. 
No  wild  varieties  of  joy  and  grief 
Unoccupi'.'d  by  sorrow  of  its  own. 
His  heart  by  open  ;  and,  by  nature  tuned 
And  constant  disposition  of  his  thoughts 
To  s>'mpathy  with  man,  he  was  alive 
To  all  that  was  enjoyed  where'er  he  went. 
And  all  that  was  endured  ;  for  in  himself 
Happy,  and  quiet  in  his  cheerfulness, 
He  had  no  painful  pressure  from  without, 
That  made  him  turn  aside  from  wretchedness, 
With  coward  fears.      He  could  afford  to  suffer 
With  those  whom  he  saw  sufTer.      Heneo  it  came 
That  in  our  best  experience  he  was  rich. 
And  in  the  wisdom  of  our  daily  life. 
For  hence,  minutely,  in  his  coming  rounds, 
He  had  observed  the  progress  and  decay 
Of  many  minds,  of  minds  and  bodies  too  ; 
The  histor>-  of  many  families ; 

How  they  had  prospered  ;  how  they  were  o'erthrowD, 
By  passion  or  mischance  ;    or  such  misrule 
Among  the  unthinking  masters  of  the  earth 
As  makes  the  nations  groan." 


What  was  to  hinder  such  a  man — 
thus  bom  and  thus  bred — with  such  a 
youth  and  such  a  prime — from  being 
in  his  old  age  worthy  of  walking 
among  the  mountains  with  W^ords- 
worthy  and  descanting 


*t 


On    man,   on    nature,    and   on  human 
Life  ?  " 

A  lid  rememb<T  he  was  a  Scotsman — a 
••ompatriMt  of  ^'imi'^TopiiKii  N«>hth. 


What  would  yon  rather  have  had 
the  Sage  in  the  Excursion  to  hive 
been  ?  The  Senior  Fellow  of  a  Col- 
lege  ?  A  Head  ?  A  retired  Judge  ? 
An  Ex. Lord.  Chancellor  ?  A  Nabob  : 
A  Banker  ?  A  Millionaire?  or^  atoaco 
to  condescend  on  indiyidualSf  Natu^ 
(^onsumere  Froges,  Esquire?  or  the 
Honourable  Gustos  Rotulorum? 

Look  into  life  and  watch  the  growth 
of  the  soul.     Men  arc  not  what  ther 
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seem  to  the  outward  eye — mere  ma-  like  a  shallow  brooks  will  keep  prat- 
chines  moving  aboat  in  customary  oe-  tling  and  bubbling  on  between   the 
cnpations  —  productive  labourers    of  still  deep  pools  of  our  discourse^  which 
food  and  wearing  apparel — slaves  from  nature/eeds  with  frequent  waterfalls ; 
mom  to  night  at  task-work  set  them  — so  charmed  have  we  been  with  the 
by  the  Wealth  of  Nations.     They  are  sound  of  our  own  voice*  that,  scarcely 
the  Children  of  God.    The  soul  never  conscious  the  while  of  more  than  a 
sleeps — not  even  when  its  wearied  gentle  ascent  along  the  sloping  sward 
body  18  heard  snoring  by  people  living  of  a  rural  Sabbath  day*s  journey^  we 
in  the  next  street.     All  the  souls  now  perceive    now   that    we    must    have 
in  this  world  are  for  ever  awake ;  and  achieved    a    Highland    league^ five 
tliis  life,  believe  us,  though  in  moral  miles — of  rough  up-hill  work,  and  are 
sadness  it  has  often  been  rightly  called  standing  tiptoe  on  the  mountain-top. 
so,  is  no  dream.     In  a  dream  we  have  True  that  his   altitude   is   not  very 
no  will  of  our  own,  no  power  over  great — somewhere,    we  should    sup- 
ourselves ;  ourselves  are  not  felt  to  be  pose,  between  two  and  three  thousand 
ourselves ;   our  familiar  friends  seem  — far  higher   than    the  Pcntlands — 
strangers  from  some  far  off  country  ;  somewhat  higher  than  the  Ochils — a 
the  dead  arc  alive,  yet  we  wonder  not ;  middle -sized  Grampian.  Great  paint- 
the  laws  of  the  physical  world  are  crs  and  poets  know  that  power  lies 
suspended,  or  changed,  or  confused  not  in  mere  measureable  bulk.     At- 
by  our  phantasy  ;    Intellect,   Imagi-  las,  it  is  true,  is  a  giant,  and  he  has 
nation,  the  Moral  -Sense,    Affection,  need  to  bo  so,  supporting  the  globe. 
Passion,  are  not  possessed  by  us  in  So  is  Andes ;   but  his  strength   has 
the  same  way  we  possess  them  out  of  never  been  put  to  proof,  as  he  carries 
that  mystery :   were  Life  a  Dream,  but    clouds.     The    Cordilleras — but 
or  like  a  Dream,  it  would  never  lead  we  must  not  be  personal — so  suffice 
to  Heaven.  it  to  say,  that  soul,  not  size,  equally 
Again,  then,  we  say  to  you,  look  in    mountains   and  in   men,  is   and 
into  life  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  inspires    the    true    sublime.       Mont 
soul.     In  a  world  where  the  car  can-  Blanc  might  be  as  big  again  ;   but 
not  listen  without  hearing  the  clank  of  what  then,  if  without  his  glaciers  ? 
chains,  the  soul  may  yet  be  free  as  if  it  These  mountains  are  neither  im- 
already  inhabited  the  skies.     For  its  mense  nor  enormous — nor  are  there 
Maker  gave  it  Liberty  of  Choice  of  any  such  in  the  British  Isles.  Look  for 
Good  ou  of  Evil — and  if  it  has  chosen  a  few  of  the  highest  on  RiddelFs  inge- 
the  good  it  is  a  King.     All  its  facul-  nious  Scale — in  Scotland,  Ben-nevis, 
ties  are  then  fed  on  their  appropriate  Helvellyn  in  England,  in  Ireland  the 
food  provided   for    them  in  nature.  Reeks ;  and,  in  print,  they  are  mere 
The  soul  then  knows  where  the  neces-  molehills  to  Chimborazo.     But  in  na< 
saries  and  the  luxuries  of  its  life  grow,  ture  they  are  the  hills  of  the  Eagle, 
and  how  they  may  be  gathered — in  And  think  ye  not  that  an  Eagle  is  as 
a   still  sunny  region  inaccessible  to  familiar  with  the  sky  as  a  Condor? 
blight — •«  no  mildewed  ear  blasting  That  Vulture — for  Vulture  he  is — flies 
his  wholesome  brother.'*  league-high — the    Golden   Eagle   is 
*.  A   J  .,_      V  w             ui  1  .  1 1.  satisfied  to  poise  himself  but  a  mile 

^"fJ^°"f^*^}»"™T^  above  the  loch,  which,  judged  bv  the 

tbe  Hills  of  God.  ^^p.^.^y  ^^  .^  j^^^  ^.^^^,^  flow/ may 

Go  read  the  Excursion  then — vene-  be  a  thousand  feet  or  more  above  the 

rate  the  Pedlak — pity  the  Solitary  level  of  the  sea.     From  that  height 

— respect  the  Priest,  and  love  the  methinks   the   Bird- Royal,  with  the 

Poet.  golden  eye,  can  see  the  rising  and  the 

So  charmed  have  we  been  with  the  setting  sun,  and  his  march   on  the 

sound  of  our  own  voice — of  all  sounds  meridian,  without  a  telescope.  If  ever 

on  earth  the  sweetest  surely  to  our  he  fly  by  night — and  we  think  we  have 

cars— and,  therefore,  we   so  dearly  seen  a  shadow  passing  the  stars  that 

love  the  monologue,  and  from  the  was  on  the  wing  of  life — he  must  be 

dialogue  turn  averse,    impatient   of  a  rare  astronomer, 
lum  ydeped  the  interlocutor,  who, 

"  High  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  cliff 
Hung  o'er  the  deep,  such  as  amazuig  frown 
On  utmost  Kilda'B  Bhore,  whose  \one\y  t«lc« 
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Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds, 
The  Ropil  Eagle  rears  his  vigorous  yonog, 
Strong  >pounced,  and  burning  with  paternal  fire. 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own 
He  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  seat 
For  ages  of  bis  empire  ;  which  in  peace 
Unstained  he  holds,  while  many  a  league  to  tea 
He  wings  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant  isles.'* 

Would  to  Heaven  we  had  written  these  lines  and  the  following !     WWch 
are  the  nobler,  Thomson's  or  Campbell's  ? 

«*  Not  such 
Was  this  proud  bird ;  he  clove  the  adverse  storm, 
And  cuffed  it  with  his  wings.     He  stopped  his  flight 
As  easily  as  the  Arab  reins  his  steed, 
And  stood  at  pleasure  'neath  Heaven's  xenith,  like 
A  lamp  suspended  from  its  asure  dome. 
Whilst  underneath  him  the  world  s  mountains  lay 
Like  molehills,  and  her  streams  like  lucid  threads. 
Then  downward,  faster  than  a  falling  star. 
He  neared  the  earth,  until  his  shape  distinct 
Was  blackly  shadowed  on  the  sunny  ground  t 
And  deeper  terror  hushed  the  wilderness. 
To  hear  his  nearer  whoop.     Then,  up  again 
He  soared  and  wheeled.  There  wflis  an  air  of  scorn 
In  all  his  movements, — whether  he  threw  round 
His  crested  head  to  look  behind  him,  or 
Lay  vertical  and  sportively  displayed 
The  inside  whiteness  of  his  wing  declined, 
In  gyres  and  undulations  full  of  grace. 
An  object  beautifying  Heaven  itself. 

**  He — reckless  who  was  victor,  and  above 
The  hearing  of  their  guns— -saw  fleets  engaged 
In  flaming  combat.     It  was  nought  to  him 
What  carnage.  Moor  or  Christian,  strewed  their  decks. 
But  if  his  intellect  had  matched  his  wings, 
Methinks  he  would  have  scorned  man's  vaunted  power 
To  plough  the  deep ;  his  pinions  bore  him  down 
To  Algiers  the  warlike,  or  the  coral  groves 
That  blush  beneath  the  green  of  Bona's  waves ; 
And  traversed  in  an  hour  a  wider  space 
Than  yonder  gallant  ship,  with  all  her  sails 
Wooing  the  winds,  can  cross  from  morn  till  eve. 
His  bright  eyes  were  his  compass,  earth  his  chart, 
His  talons  anchored  on  the  stormiest  cliff. 
And  on  the  very  light-house  rock  he  perched 
When  winds  churned  white  the  waves.'' 


We,  too,  are  an  Eagle,  and  therefore 

proud  of  you  our  Scottish  mountains, 

as  you  are  of  Us.  Stretch  yourself  up 

to  your  full  height  as  we  now  do  to 

ours — and  let  **  Andes,  giant  of  the 

Western  Star,'*  but  dare  to  look  at  us 

and  we  will  tear  the  '*  meteor  standard 

to  the  winds  unfurled,*'  from  his  cloudy 

hands.     There  you  stand — and  were 

you  to  rear  your  summits  much  higher 

into  heaven  you  would  alarm  the  hidden 

stars. 

Yet  we  have  seen  you  higher — ^but  it 

was  in  storm.  In  calm  Jiko  thi8>  you  do 

well  to  look  beaudful-^jonT  solemn 


altitude  suits  the  sunny  season,  and 
the  peaceful  sky.  But  when  the 
thunder  at  mid-day  would  liide  your 
heads  in  a  night  of  cloud,  you  thrust 
them  through  the  blackness,  and  show 
them  to  the  glens,  crowned  with  fire. 
Then  are  they  a  sea  of  mountains ! 
No — they  are  mountains  in  a  sea. 
And  what  a  sea !  Waves  of  water, 
when  at  the  prodigious,  are  never 
higher  than  the  foretop  of  a  man-of- 
war.  Waves  of  vapour — they  alone 
are  ever  seen  flying  mountains  high— 
but  lYiey  da&li«  they  howl  not — and  in 
their  fSknt  «A««!a^si\>  iiS^\vi^!V  \a^^ 
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ther  by  the  same  spirit,  but  perpe- 
tually changing  its  beautiful  array, 
"vhere  order  seems  ever  and  anon  to 
coone  in  among  disorder,  there  is  a 
gr«Lndeur  that  settles  down  in  the  soul 
uf  youthful  poet  roaming  in  delirium 
among  the  mountain  glooms,  and 
*«  pacifies  the  fever  of  his  heart." 
Call  not  now  these  vapours  waves ; 


powers  of  delight  and  joy,  longing  to 
commune  with  the  Region  thou  feltst 
to  be  in  very  truth  Heaven — nor  could 
the  spirit,  entranced  in  admiration, 
conceive  at  that  moment  any  Heaven 
beyond — while  the  senses  themselves 
seemed  to  have  had  given  them  a 
revelation  that,  as  it  was  created, 
could  bo  felt  but  by  your  own  im- 


for  motion,  movement  there  is  none  mortal  soul  ? 

among  the   ledges,  and  ridges,  and  Let  us  not  be  afraid — we  are  in  no 

roads,  and  avenues,  and  galleries,  and  danger  of  getting  metaphysical — that 

groves,  and  houses,  and  churches,  and  disease  is  either  sudden  or  lingering 

castles,  and  fairy  palaces— all  framed  death  to  tl^e  sense  of  the  mighty  in 

of  mist.     Far  up  among  and  above  nature.     It  elevates  the  soul  to  be  in 

that  wondrous  region  through  which  the  body  near  the  sky — at  once  on  earth 

you  hear  voices  of  waterfalls  deepen-  and  in  Heaven.   In  the  body  ?   Yes^ 

ing  the  silence,  behold  hundreds  of  we  feel  at  once  fettered  and  free.     In 

mountain- tops  —  blue,  purple,  violet  Time  we  wear  our  fetters,  and  heavy 


— for  the  sun  is  shining  straight  on 
some  and  aslant  on  others — and  on 
tliose  not  at  all  ;  nor  can  the  shepherd 
at  your  side,  though  he  has  lived  there 
all  his  life,  till  after  long  pondering, 
tell  you  the  names  of  those  most  fami- 
liar to  him ;  for  they  soem  to  have  all 
interchanged  sites  and  altitudes,  and 
<*  Black  Ben-hun,  the  Eagle- Breeder** 
himself  looks  so  serenely  in  his  rain- 
bow, that  you  might  almost  mistake 


though  they  be,  and  psdnfully  rivetted 
on,  seldom  do  we  welcome  Death 
coming  to  strike  them  off— but  groan 
at  sight  of  the  executioner.  In  eter- 
nity we  believe  that  all  is  spiritual— 
and  in  that  belief,  which  doubt  some- 
times shakes  but  to  prove  its  founda- 
tion lies  rooted  far  down  below  all 
earthquakes,  endurable  is  the  sound  of 
dust  to  dust.  Poets  speak  of  the  spirit, 
while  yet  in  the  flesh,  blending,  ming- 


him  for  Ben  Louey,  or  the  Hill  of    ling,  being  absorbed  in  the  great  forms 


Hinds. 

Have  you  not  seen  sunsets  in  which 
the  mountains  were  embedded  in 
masses  of  clouds  all  burning  and  blaz- 
ing  yes,  blazing — with  unimaginable 

uiixtures  of  all  the  colours  that  ever 
were  born^intensifying  into  a  glory 
that  absolutely  became  insupportable 
to  the  soul  as  insufferable  to  the  eyes 
—and  that  left  the  eyes  for  hours  after 
you  had  retreated  from  the  superna- 
tural scene,  even  when  shut,  all  filled 
with  floating  fllms  of  cross-lights,  cut- 
ting the  sky-imagery  into  gorgeous 
fragments, — and  were  not  the  moun- 
tains of  such  sunsets,  whether  they 
were  of  land  or  of  cloud,  sufficiently 
vast  for  your  utmost  capacities  and 


of  the  outward  universe,  and  they 
speak  as  if  such  absorption  were  ce- 
lestial and  divine.  But  is  not  this  a  ma- 
terial creed  ?  Let  it  be  described,  as  it 
is  by  Wordsworth,  as  one  of  the  many 
moods  of  Imagination  in  which  there 
is  no  blame ;  not,  as  it  is  by  Byron, 
as  the  utmost  height  to  which  she  can 
aspire.  Let  Imagination  beware  how 
she  seeks  to  glorify  the  objects  of  the 
senses,  and  having  glorified  them,  to 
elevate  them  into  a  kindred  being  with 
our  own,  exalting  them  that  we  may 
claim  with  them  that  kindred  being,  as 
if  we  belonged  to  them  and  not  they 
to  us,  forgetting  that  they  are  made 
to  perish,  we  to  live  for  ever  I 


"  Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone. 
And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake, 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake, 
Which  feeds  it  aa  a  mother  who  doth  make 
A  fair  but  firoward  infant  her  own  care. 
Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake  ;— 
Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear. 
Than  join  the  crushing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or  bear  ? 

"  I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portioii  of  thtit  around  me ;  and  to  me 
High  mouDttJna  are  a.  feeling,  bat  the  hum 
Of  human  cities  torture  ;  I  cad  see 
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Nothing  to  loathe  in  nature,  save  to  be 
A  link  reluctant  in  a  fleshly  chain, 
Clafls'd  among  creatures,  when  the  soul  can  flee, 
And  with  the  sky,  the  peak,  the  heaving  plain 
Of  ocean,  or  the  stars,  mingle,  and  not  in  vain. 

"  And  thus  I  am  absorbed,  and  this  is  life ; 
1  look  upon  the  peopled  desert  past. 
As  on  a  place  of  agony  and  strife, 
Where,  for  some  sin,  to  sorrow  I  was  cast, 
To  act  and  suffer,  but  remount  at  last 
With  a  fresh  pinion  ;  which  I  feel  to  spring. 
Though  young,  yet  waxing  vigorous,  as  the  blast 
Which  it  would  cope  with,  on  delighted  wing. 
Spuming  the  clay-cold  bonds  which  round  our  being  cling. 

*'  And  when,  at  length,  the  mind  shall  be  all  free 
From  what  it  hates  in  this  degraded  form, 
Reft  of  its  carnal  life,  save  what  shall  be 
Existent  happier  in  the  fly  and  worm, — 
When  elements  to  elements  conform. 
And  dust  is  as  it  should  be,  shall  I  not 
Feel  all  I  see,  less  dazzling,  but  more  warm  ? 
The  bodiless  thought  ?  the  Spirit  of  each  spot  ? 
Of  which,  even  now,  I  share  at  times  the  immortal  lot  ? 

**  Are  not  the  mountains,  waves,  and  skies,  a  part 
Of  me  and  of  my  soul,  as  I  of  them  ? 
Is  not  the  love  of  these  deep  in  my  heart 
With  a  pure  passion  ?  should  I  not  contemn 
All  objects,  if  compared  with  these  ?  and  stem 
A  tide  of  suffering  rather  than  forego 
Such  feelings  for  the  hard  and  worldly  phlegm 
Of  those  whose  eyes  are  only  tum'd  below. 
Gazing  upon  the  ground,  with  thoughts  which  dare  not  glow  ? 


L8q»t. 
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Has  not  the  tongue  of  fame  pro- 
claimed these,  and  others  such  as 
these,  to  be  glorious  verses  flowing 
from  the  fount  of  inspiration  ?  Yet 
satisfied  have  they  not  our  soul  here 
breathing  undisturbedly  on  the  moun- 
tain-top.  The  first  stanza,  methinks, 
is  of  little  worth.  What  says  it? 
That  'tis  better  to  "love  earth  only 
for  its  earthly  sake,"  "  than  join  the 
crushing  crowd,  doom'd  to  inflict  or 
bear.*'  Is  that  a  revelation  from  a 
great  poet's  heart?  A  stale  truism 
unadorned  with  one  grace  of  speech. 

"  Is  it  not  belter,  then,  to  be  alone  " — 
"  Is  it  not  better  thus  our  lives  to  wear." 

"  Repetitions  wearisome   of  sense" 
are  these — "most  tolerable  and  not 
to  be  endured."     The  image  of  the 
lake  as  a  nursing  mother,  and  of  the 
Rhone  as  a  froward  infant,  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  nature,  dead  or  alive — and 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  absolute 
nonsense.    Then  how  feeble  through- 
otit  the  expression  J    "  A  mother  who 
aS?/^  M/r/'/f  a  fair  hwt  froward  infant 
^er  OWN  caref/  "    ''  Kissing  its  criea 


away  as  these  awake  /  /  / "  Poor  ex- 
pletives, not  permissible  even  in  the 
wet-nurse  school  of  prose.  Then  how 
childish  for  his  lordship,  in  the  vcr}' 
stanza  in  which,  with  affected  passion^ 
which  is  always  inconsbtent,  he  ex- 
claims, 

"  Is  it  not  better,  then,  to  be  alone, 

And  love  Earth  only  for  its  earthly  sake  '.  *' 

How  childish  in  his  lordship  to  illus- 
trate the  sincerity  and  depth  of  that 
love,  by  such  maudlin  drivel  about 
another  love,  which  he  was  desirous  to 
show  he  despised,  or  regarded  witli  dis- 
gust ? 

The  second  stanza  is  a  mere  hubbub 
of  words.     He  says — 

**  I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me ;  and  to  me 
High  mountahii  arc  a  feeling  " 

Ball  I  If  you  become  a  portion  of  that 
around  you,  you  become  a  portion  of 
the  high  mountains — and  thus  incorpo- 
rated with  them,  how  can  thej/  be  to 
yow  a/ecliw;'?  "  But  the  hum  of  hu- 
man  c\\iw  torture"  Vr  \v«t^  \m\«t\l> 


less.] 
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aent — except  to  prove  that  as  that 
ham  is  outward  to  you,  so  arc  tliose 
high  mountains,  and  therefore  the 
•*  feeling"  as  much  caimcd  by  them  as 
the  "torture"  by  the  human  cities. 
But  you  would  make  himpletons  be- 
lieve that  you  were  "  portiou  of  that 
arouud  you" — of  the  very  ciuse  of 
the  effect — that  you  are  at  once  a 
cause  and  an  effect — in  good  truth, 
pnitiog,  like  I'olonins,  "  how  this  ef- 
fect defective  comes  by  causo."  You 
say,  "  I  can  see  notfwuf  to  loathe  in 
uature!**  and  that  the  very  moment 
you  have  hoen  telliug  us  that,  through 
intensity  of  love,  you  liave  "  become 
portion  of  that  around  you."  Imagine 
a  lover  in  his  mistress's  arms  in  a  pa- 
roxysm of  passion,  gaspingly  reaching 
at  last  this  climax  of  bliss* exprest^ive 
speech,  "  1  can  s^ce  nothing  to  loathe 
in  thee !  '  "  Save  to  be  a  link  reluc- 
tant in  a  fleshly  chain"  loses  more 
and  more  of  the  little  meaning  it  seems 
to  have  nt  first  the  longer  you  look  at 
it.  **  Class'd  among  creatures,  when 
the  sold  cau  flee,"  is  worse  than  nou- 
sonse — it  is  folly ;  for  are  not  they  to 
whom  it  is  here  said  to  flee  "crea- 
tures*'— the  hky,  the  peak,  the  sea, 
and  the  ctars  :  "  Mingle,  and  not  in 
vaisi,**  concludes  tho  big-mouthed 
bluster  with  an  infant's  cry. 

la  the  next  stanza  the  poet  begins 
with  repeating  himself — 

*'  And  thu4  I  am  absoibed,  uiul  tlii't  is 
life." 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  absorp- 
tioo  is  the  vivid  remembrance  of  all 
his  past  human  life!  Had  he  been 
a^>sorbcd,  there  would  have  been  ever- 
Lisiing  oblivion  of  that  troubled  dream. 
But  to  be  absorbed  is  one  thing,  and  to 
say  you  are  is  another ;  and  worse  still, 
be  speaks  in  poor  repetition  of  "  re- 
mouDting  at  last  with  ?i  fresh  jnn ion,*' 
"  and  a  dt  lighted  icincj,*'  an  image  by 
uo  means  new,  and  destructive  of  the 
thought  of  absorption. 

la  the  third  stanza  there  is  nothing 
about  either  absorption  or  wings,  but 
after  some  ugly  raving,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  that  very  intelligible  line, 

•*  When  elemer.ts  to  elements  coiiform,'* 

In  which  conformation  the  poet  ai>ks, 

**  Shall  I  not 

Feel  all   I   sec  less   dazzling   >Mit   more 
warm?" 
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the  matter  we  do  not  see  why  the 
spirit's  perception  and  emotion,  "  wheu 
elements  to  elements  conform,"  shoidd 
be  "  less  dazzling  but  more  warm"  than 
during  its  mortal  life. 

'*  TIk^  bOvlile.M  thought,  the  >pint  of  eaih 
fpot;- 

is  a  poor  line — very  ;  and  the  Alex- 
andrine "  goes  not  fortli  conquering 
and  to  conquer." 

In  tho  fourth  stanza  he  returns  to 
the  pet  fancy  that  he  and  his  sold  are 
a  part  of  the  mountains,  waves,  and 
skies,  and  thev  of  him  and  his  soul. 

"  Klcmeuts  to  elements  conform.'* 
If  SO,  what  more  would  he  have  ? 

**  18  not  tho  love  of  these   deej'  ia   my 

heart 
ir///t  a  pure  passion?" 

is  surely  an  unnecessary  question — 
ill-worded— lifter  all  tho  preceding 
talk  about  blending,  and  mingling, 
and  absorption,  and  so  forth.  "  If 
compared  with  these  "  is  dull,  heavy, 
and  formal ;  "  rather  than  forego 
such  feelings  "  even  more  to  ;  and  to 
forego  such  feelings  "  for  the  haid 
and  worldly  phlegm  "  of  people 

**  GazinK  upon  the  ground  with  thougtitt 
ir/uvh  dare  not  ytoiv,'* 

would,  indeed,  argue  shamefnl  timi- 
dity in  the  heart  of  a  man-mountain. 

The  truth  is,  and  we  will  speak  if, 
that  Bvron,  with  all  his  abuse  of 
Wordsworth,  knew  that  he  was  a 
great  poet,  and  felt  that  in  all  the 
poetry  in  which  he  speaks  of  nature 

*'  lie  was  attired 
\N'ith  sudden  brjghtno8-<,  like  a  man  in- 
spired ;" 

that  he  touched  the  forms  of  inani- 
mate nature  with  Promethean  fire, 
not  stolen  from,  but  bestowed  by 
Heaven,  and  that  'twas  among  tho 
rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  his 
vocation 

* '  To  create  a  soul 
Under  tho  libs  of  death.*' 

Some  people  have  said  that  Words- 
worth is  or  was  a  Pantheist,  and  lines 
from  his  "  River  Wye"  have  been 
quoted,  supposed  by  them  to  shadow 
forth  this  creed.  Such  people  should 
not  read  poetry  at  all,  but  occupy 


themselves  in  ovetloo^AA^  \Xi^\x  vi- 
We  shall  not  presume  to  say  bow    counts.    Byron — ^e%i^;!^  t>l\CvGD^  ^s^ 
that  msjr  be^but  on  the  Bnt  lAush  of    a  poet— was  a  TVvevfeX,  ot  ^  V wWwsaX* 
roi,  xuv,  jfo,  ccixxv,  x: 
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or  a  Deist,  as  ho  happened  to  be  in 
the  mood— or  as  this  no-belief  or  that 
seemed  best  suited  for  a  series  of 
stanzas  to  astonish  the  natives.  We 
have  seen  what  he  made  by  trying  to 
"  mingle  vrith  the  universe."  In  one 
of  the  most  admired  passages  in  the 
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"Ohl  night, 
And  storm  and  darkness,  ye  are  wondroiu 

strong, 
Yet  lovely  in  your  strength,  <u  t«  the  liffki 
Of  a  dark  eye  in  woman  ///" 

There  are  some  fine  and  noblo  things 
in  these  same  stanzas,  but  mixed  with 


third  book  of  the  Childe,  throughout    baser  matter,  and  that,  too,  at  the  very 


the  whole  of  whicli  ho  is  haunted  by 
Wordsworth,  whom  he  would,  all  in 
vain,  hate  and  imitate — while  decla- 
ring that  he  has  delivered  himself  up, 
soul  and  body,  to  the  feeling  of  the 
infinite,  the  supersensual,  and  the  spi- 
ritual, sympathizes  Vith  the  early 
Persian  in  making 

**  His  altar  the  high  places,  and  the  peak 
Of  earth  o*ergasiog  motuit&ins,*' 

and  exclaims, 

**  Come  and  compare 
Columns    and    idol-dwellings,    Goth    or 

Greek, 
With  nnture's  realms  of  worship,  earth 

and  air, 
??or  fix  on  fond  ahodes  to  cirenmscrihe 

thy  prayer  ;** 

even  in  that  very  mood  of  ecstasy, 
rapt  and  inspired  beyond  this  **  visiblo 
diurnal  sphere"  by  the  more  glorious 
aspects  itself  assumes,  he  destroys  oiir 


moment  when  the  soul  in  its  emotion 
of  grandeur  was  desiring  nothing  but 
the  truth. 

•*  Far  along, 
From   peak  to  peak,   the  rattling  cragt 

among. 
Leaps  the  live  thunder  " 

is  glorious ;  but,  alas !  how  oould  the 
same  man  who  said  that  say 

<*  And  now  the  glee 
0(  the  loud  hilla  ahahet  with  its  mountain^ 

mirth, 
At  if  they  did  rejoice  o'er  a  young  earth* 

quake* s  birth  /  /  ** 

Now  turn  to  Wordsworth — not  on 
account  of  any  similarity  of  style,  for 
there  is  none,  between  him  and  Byron 
—nor  yet  on  account  of  much  similar- 
ity between  the  objects  dealt  with,  for 
there  is  little,  except  that  they  are  in 
both  cases  objects  of  nature — but  on 
account  of  the  manifest  but  unsuccess- 
ful straining,  in  the  stanzas  we  havo 


delusion,  aud  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  been  reading,  after  the  spirit  of  the 

his  own — or  rather  into  that  of  his  de«  communion  which  Wordsworth  holds 

ccption — by  u  single  blow  that  jars  all  in  his  poetry  with  all  outward  things, 
the  nerves  in  our  body — 

**  These  heauteous  forms. 
Through  a  long  absence,  have  not  been  to  m« 
As  is  a  Iand.«cape  to  a  blind  man's  eye  : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them, 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  the  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart ; 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind, 
"With  tranquil  restoration  : — feelings,  too. 
Of  unremembcred  pleasure  :  such,  perhaps, 
As  have  no  Blight  or  trivial  influence 
On  that  bust  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
Jlis  little,  i)aniple6s,  nnrememhercd  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.     Nor  less,  I  trust, 
To  them  I  may  havo  owed  another  gift 
Of  aspect  more  sublime  ;  that  blesses  most 
In  which  tlie  burthen  of  the  my/^tcry. 
In  which  the  heavy  and  the  wcar>'  weight 
Of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 
Is  lighten*d : — that  serene  and  blessed  mood, 
In  wliich  the  afTirct!on«  gently  lead  us  on— 
Until  the  breath  of  this  corporeal  frame. 
And  even  the  motion  of  our  human  blood 
Almost  suspended,  we  are  laid  asleep 
In  body,  and  become  a  Uving  souV* 
^bile  vrhh  an  eye  made  qtt\«t  >>y  ^>ie  ^%%r 
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Of  barmony,  and  the  deep  power  of  Joy, 
We  see  into  the  life  of  things. 

"  If  this 
Be  bat  a  vain  belief,  yet«  oh  I  how  oil. 
In  darkness,  and  amid  the  many  shapes 
Of  joyless  daylight ;  when  the  fretful  stir 
Unprofitable,  and  the  fever  of  the  world. 
Has  hung  upon  the  beatings  of  my  heart — 
How  oft,  in  spirit,  have  I  turned  to  thee, 

0  silvan  Wye !     Thou  wanderer  through  the  woodJ» 
How  often  baa  my  spirit  turned  to  thee  I 

And  now  with  gleams  of  half-extinguished  thought, 

With  many  recognitions  dim  and  faint, 

And  somewhat  of  a  sad  perplexity, 

The  picture  of  the  mind  revives  again : 

While  here  I  stand,  not  only  with  the  sense 

Of  present  pleasure,  but  with  pleasing  thoughts. 

That  in  this  moment  there  is  life  and  food 

For  future  years.     And  so  I  dare  to  hope, 

Though  changed,  no  doubt,  from  what  I  was  when  tot 

1  come  among  these  hills. 

"  When  like  a  roe 
I  bounded  o*er  the  mountains,  by  the  sides 
Of  the  deep  rivers,  and  the  lonely  streams, 
Wherever  nature  led  :  more  like  a  man 
Flying  from  something  that  he  dreads,  than  one 
Who  sought  the  thing  he  loved.     For  nature  theft 
(The  coarser  pleasures  of  my  boyish  days. 
And  their  glad  varied  moments  all  gone  by) 
To  me  was  all  in  all.     I  cannot  paint 
What  then  I  was.     The  sounding  cataract 
Haunted  me  like  a  passion :  the  tall  rock, 
The  mountain,  and  the  deep  and  gloomy  wood. 
Their  colours  and  their  forms,  were  then  to  ne 
An  appetite  ;  a  feeling  and  a  love 
That  had  no  need  of  a  remoter  charm, 
By  thought  supplied,  nor  any  interest 
Unborrowed  from  the  eye. 

"  That  time  if  piit, 
And  all  its  aching  joys  are  now  no  more, 
And  all  its  dizzy  raptures.     Not  for  this 
Faint  I,  nor  mourn  nor  murmur ;  other  gifts 
Have  followed  ;  for  such  loss  I  would  bcUeta 
Abundant  recompense.     For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Not  harsh  nor  grating,  but  of  amplest  power 
To  soften  and  subdue. 

"  And  I  have  felt 
A  passion  that  disturbed  me  with  the  Joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interposed, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  sun. 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  on  the  mind  of  man  : 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels 
All  thinking  things,  all  objecU  and  all  thottghti 
And  rolls  through  all  things.     Therefore  am  I  MQl 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth  )  of  all  the  mighty  irOffId 
Of  eye  and  ear,  both  what  they  half  ereatt 
And  what  perceive  \  well  pleased  to  feeOfnll*, 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
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The  anchor  of  my  purest  tlioiights,  the  nurse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  hearti  and  soul 
Qf  all  my  moral  being.*' 

What  divine  exaltation,  and  what  divine  composure  1  Poetiy,  Philosophj, 
Religion.  And  clear  as  light— harmonious  as  music— the  perfectly  beautiful 
language  of  the  Revelation  ! 

Or  turn  to  that  glorious  passage  in  the  Excursion — ^but  the  mountains  all 
wear  an  unusual  hush,  and  we  shall  give  it  utterance  to  glorify  the  gloom. 

'*  Such  was  tho  Boy— but  for  the  growing  youth 

What  soul  was  his,  when  from  the  naked  top 

Of  some  hold  headland,  he  beheld  tho  sun 

Rise  up,  and  bathe  the  world  in  light  1  ho  looked— 

Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth 

And  ocean*s  liquid  mass,  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy>     The  clouds  were  touched, 

And  in  their  silent  faces  could  he  read 

Unutterable  love.     Sound  needed  none. 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy ;  his  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle  :  sensation,  soul  and  form 

All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swallowed  up 

His  animal  being  ;  in  them  did  he  live. 

And  by  them  did  he  live  ;  they  were  his  life 

In  such  access  of  mind,  in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God, 

Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  he  breathed,  lie  proffered  no  request ; 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

Tho  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  Power 

That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  love  ! 

A  herdsman  on  the  lonely  mountain  top, 

Such  intercourse  was  his,  and  in  this  sort 

Was  his  existence  oftentimes  po$sei$ed. 

O  then  how  beautiful,  how  bright  appeared 

The  written  )>romi8c  !     Early  had  he  learned 

To  reverence  the  volume  that  displays 

The  mystery',  the  life  which  cannot  die  ; 

But  in  the  mountains  did  ho  feel  his  faith. 

All  things,  responsive  to  the  writing,  there 

Breathed  immortality,  revolving  life. 

And  greatness  still  revolving  ;  infinite  ; 

There  littleness  was  not ;  the  least  of  things 

Seemed  infinite  ;  and  then  his  spirit  shaped 

Her  prospects,  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw 

What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 

Sublime  and  comprehensive  !     Low  desires, 
^  Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his  heart 

Lowly  ;  for  he  was  meek  in  gratitude, 
Oti  as  he  called  those  ecstasies  to  mind. 
And  whence  they  flowed  ;  and  from  them  he  acquired 
Wisdom,  which  works  through  patience ;  thence  he  learned. 
In  oft  recurring  hours  of  sober  thought, 
To  look  on  nature  with  a  humble  heart. 
Self- questioned  where  it  did  not  understand, 
And  with  a  superstitious  eye  of  love*'* 

People  say  that,  of  all  poets,  Bvron  alono  has  fitly  sung  the  sea.     Let  us 
recite  the  celebrated  close  of  Childo  Harold. 

"  Oh  I  that  the  Desert  were  my  dwelling-place, 
With  one  fair  Spirit  for  my  minister, 
Tiiot  I  might  all  forget  the  human  race 
And,  hating  no  one,  love  but  on\7  \iot  I 
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Ye  Elements  !~in  whose  ennobling  stir 
I  feel  myself  exalted — Can  ye  not 
Accord  me  such  a  being  ?     Do  I  err 
In  deeming  such  inhabit  many  a  spot  ? 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  rarely  be  our  lot. 

**  There  is  a  pleasure  in  the  pathless  woods^ 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  lonely  shore, 
There  is  society  where  none  intrudes, 
By  the  deep  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar : 
I  love  not  ^lan  the  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  which  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  l>een  of  yore. 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'er  express,  yet  can  not  all  conceal. 


•I 


Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  Ocean — roll  i 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore  ; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own. 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  hubbliog  groan. 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncofllin'd,  and  unknown. 

"  His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  paths,-*thy  fields 
Are  not  a  spoil  for  him, — thou  dost  arise 
And  shake  him  from  thee ;  the  vile  strength  he  wields 
For  earth's  destruction  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  skies, 
And  send'st  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful  spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  dashest  him  again  to  earth :~ there  let  him  lay» 

*'  The  armaments  which  thunderstrike  the  walls 
Of  rock-built  cities,  bidding  nations  quake, 
And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  huge  libs  make 
Their  clay  creator  the  vain  title  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war  ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snow}'  flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yest  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Armada's  pride,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar. 

**  Thy  shores  arc  empires,  changed  in  all  save  thee— 
Assyria,  Greece,  Home,  Carthage,  what  are  they  ? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  they  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shores  obey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage  ;  their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts : — not  so  thou, 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wild  waves*  play- 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thine  azure  brow- 
Such  as  creation's  dawn  beheld,  thou  roUest  now. 

**  Thou  glorious  mirror,  where  the  Almighty's  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests  ;  in  all  time, 
Calm  or  convulsed — in  breeze,  or  gale,  or  storm^ 
Icing  the  pole,  or  in  the  torrid  clime 
Dark-heaving  ; — boundless,  endless,  and  sublime-*- 
The  image  of  Eternity ~ the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible  ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made ;  each  sone 
Obe^s  tbee  |  thou  goest  forth,  dread,  fathoqileH  nlone. 
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"  And  I  havo  lov«d  thee,  Oceaa  I  tnd  my  jey 
Of  youthful  tports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward  :  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers— they  to  mo 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror — Hwas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane — as  I  do  hare." 


[St^i 


What  connexion  of  thought  or 
feeling  is  there  between  the  first  and 
the  second  of  these  stanzas  ?  None. 
Nay,  thongh  manifestly  supposed  by 
the  poet  to  be  embued  with  one  and 
the  same  spirit,  they  cut  each  other's 
throats.  In  the  first  he  longs  and 
prays  for  a  friend  of  his  soul — a  fc- 
malc^to  sip  with  him  in  the  desert 
the  goblet  of  delight ;  in  the  second 
he  declares  there  is  no  happiness  like 
that  of  mingling  with  the  universe. 

"  With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister." 

It  would  seem  she  were  not  to  be  hu- 
man, for  with  her  he  yearns  to  live, 
that  "  he  might  forget  all  the  human 
race."  Yet  while  fancying  such  an 
one  as  he  desires,  he  asks 

*«  Do  I  err 

In  deeming  such  inhalit  many  a  tpotf 
Though  with  them  to  converse  can  ftircly 
be  our  lot  ?  " 

Ho  asks  the  elements  if  tliey  can  ac- 
cord him  such  a  being — the  elements 
"  iu  whose  ennobling  stir  he  feeld 
himself  exalted" — though  wo  see 
no  high  exaltation  in  such  an  apos- 
trophe— and  we  shall  believe,  there- 
fore?, that  "  the  one  fair  spirit"  is  a 
child  of  their  own — but  in  what  is  to 
lie  her  ministry  ?  Will  her  sex  pro- 
tect her?  Why  has  the  fair  spirit 
sex  ?  Is  he  too  to  be  a  spirit  in  the 
discrt  ?  Ah  I  no.  A  man.  So  it  is 
only  a  new  version  of  the  old  story — 
the  impassioned  poet  is  still  fiesh  and 
blomi — and  the  child  of  the  elements, 
acriiil  as  she  seems,  or  of  illumined 
tears,  or  lambent  fire  that  burns  not, 
will  be  found  after  all  to  have  a  taint 
of  earth. 

Setting  aside  its  inconsistency  with 
what  precedes  it,  there  is  not  in  the 
second  stanza  much  power  either  of 
thought  or  expression. 

**  There  is  tocieiy  where  mme  intnulegf 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar," 

Is  the  repetition,  for  the  tenth  or  twen- 

//ef/i  time  in  the  poem,  of  a  sentiment 

that  pleased  Cicero,  PJatarch,  Bacon, 

and  many  otlier  wise  meni  and  mu«t 


therefore  be  a  natural  and  pleasing 
one  ;  but  here  it  reminds  one  of  Paul 
Pry.  "  And  music  in  its  roar"  is 
an  irrelevant  and  impertinent  fact. 
"  From  these  our  interviews'*  is  far 
from  poetical — and  it  is  paying  Nature 
but  a  poor  compliment  to  say  "  I  love 
her  the  more.'*  "  To  mingle  with 
the  universe  **  we  havo  had  rather  too 
often — it  is  strong,  but  far  from  origi- 
nal ;  and  never  was  there  such  an  im- 
potent conclusion  as 

"  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne'ar  express,  yet  cannot  aU 
conceal!  " 

But  what  think  ye.  Mountains,  of 
the  Address  to  the  Ocean?  What! 
not  one  among  you  that  has  got  the 
courage  to  speak  out  f  You  all  look 
as  if  ye  were  deaf  and  dumb.  Clap 
your  hands  then,  in  sign  of  praise— ^ 
and  Thou  with  the  coronet  of  clouds, 
unking  thyself  in  homage  to  the  great 
Poet  of  the  Sea. 

Not  a  word  will  one  of  them  utter 
— *ti8  their  Siesta  —  and  every  mo- 
ther*s  son  of  them  is  asleep.  Like 
horses  they  seldom  He  down,  and  pre- 
fer to  dream  on  their  feet.  But  we 
must  awaken  them — iia!  ka!  iia!  ha  I 
iiA !  IIA  I  IIA !  —  Well,  it  was  worth 
while  coming  here,  all  the  way  from 
Auld  Reekie,  for  sake  of  that  circular 
scries  of  echoes.  Another  yet — like 
the  smothered  laughter  of  a  Fairy,  far 
far  away,  hiding  herself  in  a  hillock — 
so  sweet  and  wild  it  was — so  musical 
with  the  voice  of  some  mysterious 
kind  of  life ! 

If  Cruachan  willnut  criticise,  Chris- 
topher must — and  what  then,  we  ask 
ourselves,  and  you  most  attentive 
audience  of  Clouds,  who,  judging  from 
the  enlightened  gloom  on  your  faces, 
have  made  up  your  minds  to  follow 
our  lecture  with  thunders  of  applause 
— what  then,  thou  beautiful  but  bro- 
ken Sky  who  look*st  somewhat  restless 
and  as  if  thou  wast  given  to  change — 
what  then,  O  Sun  who  hast  such  an 
eye  for  nature — and  what,  O  Nature, 
irVio  Vo^e«t  all  thinn  and  ha&t  them 
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theBf  we  ask  you»  do  you  think  of  the  dark-blue  ocean  it  may  not  be  easy  to 

Poetry  you  have  been  listening  to  picture  to  oneself— but  he  who  caD» 

from  our  lips — is  it  worthy  or  not  of  will  have  glorious  conceptions  of  thj 

Byron  and  of  the  Sea  ?  power  of  man  on  the  amplitude  of  th  > 

Why,  this  silence  is   mortifying —  sea.  The  poet*s  meaning  now  becomes 

and  looks  as  if  mountains,  clouds,  sky,  less  obscure — and  he  says  well,  "  man 

sun,  and  nature  were  unaware  of  our  marks  the  earth  with  ruin,'*  but  not 

Tery  existence.      We  begin  now  to  well  "his  control  stops  with  the  shore." 

belleye  that  there  is  no  material  world.  That  is  prosaic~and  does  not  te/L 

^TU  ali  my  eye.      Notwithstanding,  How  could  he  mark  the  sea  with  ruin  ? 

WB  AEE — and  shall  therefore  continue  There  is  nothing  there  to  ruin — and 

to  take  his   lordship  into    our  own  there  can  be  no  contrast, 

handsf  and  trouble  him  with  a  few  re-  <(  r-       <#       a       i  •  ^u  i  «i 

....k/      u^  «         J  *    v    au  ^t  o   ''.         ^  PO"  ''**  watery  plaiH  the  wrecks  ore  all 

marks.     He  prayed  to  be  the  "  Spirit  ^ty  ^J^Je^J  •> 

of  each  spot" — who  knows  but  that 

bla  prayer  has  been  granted,  and  that  Call  you  that  poetry?  With  the  ocean 

he  may  not  be  now  at  our  elbow.  personiiicd  before  his  own  eyes,  by  his 

Let  us  clear  our  voice.  Hem  I  hem  I  o^u  soul,  he  yet  spcahs  of  his  deeds 

hem! — The  one,  great,  leadufig,  per-  "on  the  watery  plain  I"'    To  a  poet 

▼ading,  prevalent  idea  of  the  Address  inspired  that  had  been  impossible—but 

b — u  it  not — that  of  man*s  impotence  **  the  vision  and  the  faculty  divine" 

on  the  ocean  contrasted  with  his  power  ^^^^  not  with  him — and  he  was  mere* 

on  the  earth  ?    On  the  earth  his  will  ly  inditing  verses. 
triumpha  and  he  is  a  king-on  the  .  ^^,  ^^,^  remain 

ocean  it  is  nought-and  he  is  a  slave.  ^  shadow  of  man's  ravage  ,ar.  hh  own;' 

Good.      Tis  a  one-sided  view  of  the 
oueation— but  justifiable  in  an  Ad-  is  hard  to  scan,  and  full  of  confusion. 
dreu.    And  as  the  simpler  the  subject  To  extricate  any  meaning  from  the 
u,  the  easier  too — and  if  powerfully  words  you  must  alter  them,  but  'tis 
handled,  the  grander — we  demand  the  hardly  worth  the  pains.  You  frown — 
perfection  of  words.     A  great  poet  in  tell  us  then  what  you  understand  by  "  a 
a  great  mood  undertakes  a  great  theme,  shadow  of  man's  ravage  save  his  own  ?" 
and  in  the  light  and  gloom,  the  calm  .....        ,         -    . 
and  storm  of  a  great  idea  to  show  it  „     .  ,    .  ,     "  ^'^\^  ^l""^  *^^"^ 
to  the  world  that  her  heart  may  quake.  "'  ""*"  *"'^  '^^  ^"'^'*"' 
He  must  speak  like  a  man  when  ho  to  please  you,  we  shall  say  is  good- 
ie likest  an  angel.  though  we  hardly  think  so — for  wrecks 
«•  n^n  *v.,  .i.^-  A          J  I    t  1 1  on  wrecks  are  sliown  to  our  imagina- 
I?o?p  ••          '^        ''"^■'''"''  "'""'"'  Hon,  and  thousands  of  creatures  perish 

— **  man"  here  means  men — if  not, 

if  spirited  and  sonorous — and  that  is  how  unirapassioned  the  tale  of  his 

well— but  it  b  nothing  more — and  doom — but  "  a  drop  of  rain" — one 

the   initial  line  should  have  been  a  single  drop — was  never  yet  seen  by 

oobler  burst.     *'  Deep  and  dark-blue"  itself  sinking  into  the  depths  of  the 

are  epithets  that  can  neither  bo  much  sea — and  further,  be  assured  by  us  0 

praised  nor  blamed — to  our  mind  they  Neophyte !  with  Byron  in  thy  breast^ 

had  been  better  away — for  the  images  that  <'  with  bubbling  groan"  ought  not 

they  suggest,  if  not  in  dissonance,  arc  to  be  there,  for  a  drop  of  rain  melts 

sot  in  consonance  with  tho  thoughts  silently  in  a  moment,  and  since  it  is 

that   follow  them — and  seem  not  to  said  that  "  like  a  drop  of  raiu  he 

suggest  them — but  to  stand  by  them-  sinks/'   erase   tho  words  from  your 

selves  as  idle  images— or  rather  forms  copy,  and  for  rhyme  have  reason. 

of  speech.  ,^  Without  a  grave,  unkuell'd,  imcoffin'd, 
"  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  and  unkoown." 

•***"•"  What!    do  we  find  fault  with  that 

lo  Tain  ?     That  is — withotit  injuring  line  ?  Yes — erase  it.    The  poet  is  not 

thee  ?     But  they  were  not  seeking  to  singing  a  lament  for  sailors  drowned 

do  80 — ^nor  can  imagination  conceive  at  sea*     He  is  singing  the  sea*s  wrath 

how  they  eould — and  if  that  be  not  to  map.     The  sea  b\d%  \.Vv^  ^VCx^^  \^^ 

the  poet*8  meanin^^  what  is  it  ?    Ten  down — and  do^n  %Yve  ^o^^— \i«'v^^\ft^ 

ih9mMod/U0tf  sweeping'  orer  (be  deep  no  thought  on  tho  ctft^  — w>t  ovx  >^^ 
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wiYeB  and  sweethearts.     What  can  it    well-known  music  fh>m  the  steepln  in 
possibly  be  to  him  that  they  sink 


"  Wiibout  a  grave,  unknoirdi  uncoffin'd* 
and  uuknown  ?" 

•  But  to  cut  the  matter  6hort^or  to 
take  the  bull  by  the  horns — the  lino 
as  it  stands,  viewing  it  as  an  expres- 
sion of  human  sympathy  and  sorrow 
in  the  poet*s  heart  forgetting  the  sea 
in  the  sailors*  is  an  ambitious  failure. 
*Tls  a  cold  accumulation  of  melan- 
choly circumstances  which  were  all 
inevitable  —  of  which  tho  opposites 
were  impossible — debarred  by  nature 


both  towns — both  Devonportand  Ply. 
mouth — welcoming  the  old  Frigate 
safe  back  again  to  the  quiet  Tamar. 

To  return — 


(( 


His  steps  are  not  upon  thy  pnlhs^'thf 
fields 
Are  not  u  spoil  fur  Liin." 

Why,  you  said  all  that  and  more  not 
two  minutes  ago.  Had  you  tried  it  a 
third  time,  we  do  not  doubt  you  might 
have  still  farther  diluted  it.  But  what 
means  "his  steps  are  not  upon  thy 
paths?*'     We  fear  it  must  be  taken 


human  or  brute,  we  would  choose  to 
pass  all  our  life  in  the  Cave  of  Tropho- 
iiius.  "  Without  a  grave" — who  was 
to  dig  it:  Show  us  sexton, spade, sod. 
As  on  dry  land  no  man  ever  yet  was 
drowned— so  at  sea  no  man  ever  3'et 
was  buried  but  in  tho  water— that  is 
lirbt — till  the  sea  perhaps  stamps  him 
into  tho  sand.  Notwithstanding  all 
that,  all  men  speak  of  the  sailor's  giavo 
—though* were  they  to  atk  themselves 
what  they  meant,  they  would  proba- 
bly answer — fish.  "  Uncoffined'* — 
why  the  carpenter  had  other  work 


during    all    tfiis    stormy  homebound    |"®  *  ^     '    ^ 


while  "  ten  thousand  fleets  sweep 
over  tlice."  The  half-angry,  halt 
scornful  rising  of  the  sea  against  tho 
*'  vile  strength  man  wields  for  earth*s 
destruction"  may  pass  for  good — very 
fine  to  those  who  love  fahettocb. 
But  the  stanza,  as  it  grows  inhuman, 
ceases  to  bo  English,  and  as  it  grows 
impious,  ceases  to  be  grammntical ; 
and  we  ask  forgiveness  of  all  Cockneys, 
alive  or  dead,  whom  wo  have  ever 
calumniated,  on  the  score  of  their  sins 
having  been  outsinned  till  they  ap- 
pear to  be  "  frailties  that  lean  to  vir- 


Toyage  than  to  get  up  cotiins  for  the 
crew.  The  last  thing  he  did  was  to 
cut  away  her  masts.  But  she  was 
water- logged,  and  would  not  right — 
blew  up  without  powder  which  by 
that  time  was  mire — and  then  was 
sucked  into  the  jaws  of  the  Old  One — 
like  Jonah  into  the  whale*s  belly. 
Uncoffined,  indeed !  Why  the  whole 
four  hundred  men  were  in  blue  jack- 
ets— most  of  tliem  sober  enough  in  all 
conscience — but  not  a  few  drunk  as 


Thou  dashest  liiin  to  earth — there  let 
him  LAY  1 ! " 

Then  follow  some  strong  lines 
about  the  Armaments,  which  you  are 
at  liberty  to  admire  as  much  as  you 
please,  especially 

"  And  monarchs  tremble  in  their  capi- 
luls  ;'* 

but  pray  take  notice  that  they  but  set 
in  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view 
what  was  said  in  the  preceding  stanza 


blazes-some    capering  about   stark  about  tho  sea  s  disposing  of  *' the  vilo 

inad—aud  one   dehnous  Jacky    Tar  strength  ho  wields  for  earth's  destruc- 

dancmg  a  hornpipe  on  tiie  quarter-  tion." 
fleck,  maugre  the  remonstrances  of 


"  These  ar«»  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy 

flake, 
They  melt  into  thy  yesl  of  waves," 

is  mere  repetition.  **  A  drop  of  rain'* 


tho  Chaplain.  "  IJnknelled" — who 
was  to  toll  the  bell  ?  Davy  Jones — 
and  he  did  toll  it — the  ship's  bell — a 
Tery  Paganini  ringing  a  full  peal  on 

its  single  self— and  with  most  mira-  and  "  the  snowy  fiiike**  is  but  tho 
cidous  organ  multiplying  triple-bobs,  same  image;  and  "  yest  o/"  waves'* 
and  bob-majors — in  mockery  of  the  is  no  improvement  on  Shakspoare*s 
funeral — as  if  it  wcro  a  marriage —  "  ycs/y  waves,"  "  i  hat  rwallow 
and  strange  must  it  have  been  to  the  navigation  i  f" — Heaven !  earth !  and 
ears  of  tho  more  tenacious  of  life  and  sea  I  what  an  awful  expression  1 
timber  among  the  sinking  crew  to  hear        The  stanza  about  Assyria,  Greece, 


iflsa. 


Christophir  among  tht  MoHniain$. 


soir. 


fini  fight — and  grand'  let  it  be ;  but 
pray  do  you  distinctly  understand  tbe 
meaning  of 

•'  Thy  ieater$  jtasttd than  while  tliey  wti-e 
free  ?•• 

To  our  oar  the  word*  have  uo  mean- 
ing at  all — nor  have  these  so  niiK-h 
as  the  writer  thought — 

*'  Their  decay 
Has  dried  up  realms  to  deserts/' 

"  Those  empires  have  decayed " — 
that  L»  all  that  is  really  said — and  'tis 
enough.  "  Not  so  thou  I"  on  which 
the  whole  hangs,  is  unsubstantial — and 
therefore  the  whole  sinks  into  nothing. 
Earth's  empires  have  fallen,  and  the 
Poet  laments  or  rejoices  over  their 
fall.  But  there  were  no  empires  on 
the  sea  to  fall — nothing  but  winds  and 
waves.  Where,  then,  the  contrast? 
Nowhere.  As  well  might  he  have 
turned  to  Zaharn — and,  because  the 
Great  Desert  remains  unchanged, have 
glorified  it  above  Babylon. 

••  Time  writes  no  wrinkles  on  thy  axiire 
brow  •• 

is  a  conceit,  and  a  nio^t  im])ertincnt 
one. 


are  far  finer  and  more  philosophical 
lines  than  those ;  and  that  the  poet 
fflt  not  nor  knew  the  meaning  of  his 
own  awful  words  is  proved  by  the 
ignorant  athebm  of 

"  even  from  thy  sHmo 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  made" — 


an  assertion,  in  the  sense  it  has  hero* 
that  would  liave  excited  tl-e  pity  of 
(.'iivier.  It  flips  sillily  in,  too,  be- 
tween lines  with  which  it  has  no  con- 
nexion, being  immediately  preceded 
by  **  the  throne  of  the  Invisible,*'  and 
immediately  followed  by 

"each  zone 
Obeys  thee  ;  tbou  goe»t  forth,  dread,  fa- 
thomless, alone" — 

all  of  which  epithets  might  have  been 
spared,  as  all  they  denote  had  been 
expressed  before,  and  they  are  rolkd 
off  for  the  sake  of  sound,  not  sen^e, 
tliough,  af\er  all,  the  mmm  of  the 
close  is  not  map^nificent. 

The  concluding  stanza  seems  to  bo 
a  general  favourite,  and  is  often  quot- 
ed— nor  is  it  uninteresting  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  poet's  youth.  But  it 
comes  worse  than  awkwardly  upon 
the  heels  of  its  predecessor,  and  is  but 
poorly  written  ;  nor  could  wo  ever 
see  the  grandeur  of  "  and  laid  my  hand 
upon  thy  mane,"  though  wc  never 
Let  us  be  reverent,  for  now  the  poet  could  fail  to  see  the  absurdity  of  "  as 
speaks  of  God.  I  f^o  here,'*  his  Lordship  being  at  the 

,  ^,         ,    .  ,        ., ,    ^,      moment  on  shipboard,  whereas  in  his 

•*  Thou   glorious  mirror,   %\lH»re   tli    Ai-  - 

nngf-.ty'sfurm 

Glasxe"  itself  in  lenipestt,** 


**  Such  a<J  creation's  da>^n  beheld,  thou 
rollest  now  *• 

is  false— ;/or  /tere  are  slictU, 


joy  of  youthful  sports"  we  preaumo 
he  was  swimming — occasionally  on 
his  back — and,  we  are  willing  to  bc- 


We  fear  the  transition  is  violent  from  ijove,  "  borne  like  thy  bubbles  on- 
all  that  death  and  destruction  to  this  ward"  fairly  out  of  his  depth,  and 
physico-theoloifical  view  of  the  ocean    without  bladders. 


as  a  mirror  of  Deity  ;  aud  we  can  have 
no  reluctance  in  saying  that  these 
wurds  are  rash,  and  will  not  bear  re- 
flection. Intellect  comprehends  them 
not — Imagination  disowns  them — they 


"  Verbal  criticism,"  quotha  I  VVhal  I 
do  you  at  this  time  of  day  dare  to  tell 
us  that  great  poets  need  care  nothing 
about  their  langnap^e,  that  in  its  inspi- 


ration genius  vents  its  ecstaMcs  in  nn- 
flre  >Y/«^— perhaps  cant;  and  all  that  passioned  words  which  it  is  impicu.^  to 
follows,  to  "dark  heaving*'  inclusive,  criticize,  and  which  it  is  at  once  v.wv 
is  full  of  noise—not  fury—"  signify-    ^]„tv  and  our  delight  to  accept  as  thev 


ing  nothing."  '  *'  Boundless,  endless, 
and  sublime"  is  labonred  writing,  and 
fails  to  make  us  sec  in  the  ocean  "  the 
image  of  Eternity" — of  such  Eternity 
as  is  meant  here — nor  reconciles  us  to 
its  l)eing  called  "  the  throne  of  the  In- 
visible." 

*'  Lol  the  poor  ludian,  whose  untutor'd 

mind 
Sees  God  in  clouds,  ap(i  hears  tiim  in  the 

whidf 


fall  from  the  lips  of  an  oracle.  Bah  I 
And  they  have  refused  to  admit  thy 
bust  into  Westminster  Abbey  I  Alas, 
poor  Byron !  has  it  come  to  that  at 
last  I  Vanitas  vamtatitm !  All  is  va- 
nity. And  why  such  exclusion  ?  Be- 
cause one  of  the  greatest  of  England's 
poets  reviled  the  Christian  faith,  and 
believed  not  in  the  iwimQilayw^  ^^  ^^ 
soul.  TbereCote,  «Xv.et  ^^^\)cv»  ^«^ 
mwrt  not  be  wt  \rp  Va  V\i«X  '\i.o>a&^  ^^ 
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Fame,  which  is  &  Religious  Temple,  liered  in  a  heiealter.— the  grett  pedt 

an  image  of  the  Scoffer.     We  heard  perhaps,  had  net  made  up  his  abdra 

one  with  a  loud  voice  cry — where  there  the  subject, — it  matters  not — op  with 

was  none  to  answer  him — *'  This  world  him  beside  Milton." 

knows  nothing  of  what  Byron  thought         We  think  on  a  sublime  passage  in 

about  the  next — the  friends  with  whom  Pollok's  Course  of  Time. 

he  walked  here  knew  not  if  he  be- 

"  Take  one  sample,  to  our  purpose  quitf*. 
A  man  of  rank,  and  of  capacious  soul, 
Who  riches  had  and  fame,  beyond  desire, 
An  heir  of  flattery,  to  titles  bom. 
And  reputation,  and  luxurious  life. 
Yet,  not  content  with  ancestorial  name, 
Or  to  be  known  because  his  fathers  were ; 
He  on  this  height  hereditary  stood, 
And  gazing  higher,  purposed  in  his  heart 
To  take  another  step.     Above  him  seemed 
Alone  the  mount  of  song,  the  lofty  seat 
Of  canonized  bards  ;  and  thitherward. 
By  nature  taught,  and  inward  melody. 
In  prime  of  youth  he  bent  his  eagle  eye. 
No  cost  was  spared.     What  books  he  wished,  he  fead  ^ 
What  sage  to  hear,  he  heard  ;  what  scenes  to  see, 
He  saw.     And  first  in  rambling  schoolboy  days 
Britannia's  mountain- walks,  and  heath-girt  lakes, 
And  story-telling  glens,  and  founts,  and  brooks, 
And  maids,  as  dcw-dropi  pure  and  fair,  his  ^o^i 
With  grandeur  filled,  and  melody  and  love. 
Then  travel  came,  and  took  him  where  he  wished. 
He  cities  saw,  and  courts,  and  princely  pomp  ; 
And  mused  alone  on  ancient  mountain-brows  ; 
And  mused  on  battle-fields,  where  valour  fought 
In  other  days  ;  and  mused  on  ruins  gray 
With  years  ;  and  drank  from  old  and  fabulous  wells ; 
And  plucked  the  vine  that  first-bom  prophets  pluekad ; 
And  mused  on  famous  tombs,  and  on  the  wave 
Of  Ocean  mused,  and  on  the  desert  waste. 
The  heavens  and  earth  of  every  country  saw. 
Where'er  the  old  inspiring  Genii  dwelt. 
Aught  that  could  rouse,  expand,  refine  the  sonl^ 
Thither  he  went,  and  meditated  there. 
Ho  touched  his  harp,  and  nations  heard,  entranced. 
As  some  vast  river  of  unfailing  source, 
Rapid,  exhaustless,  deep,  ht^t  numbers  flowed. 
And  opened  new  fount.iins  in  the  human  heart. 
Whei  e  Fancy  halted,  weary  in  her  flight, 
In  other  men,  his,  fresh  as  morning,  rose, 
And  soared  untrodden  heights,  aud  seemed  at  hone, 
Where  angels  bashful  looked.     Others,  though  great, 
Ccncuth  their  argument  seemed  itmggling  whiles ; 
He  from  above  descending,  stooped  to  touch 
The  loftiest  thought :  and  proudly  stooped,  m  tbavgh 
It  scarce  deserved  his  verse.     With  Nature's  %tM 
He  seemed  an  old  acquaintance,  free  to  jest 
At  will  with  all  her  glorious  majesty. 
He  laid  his  hand  upon  "  the  Ocean's  mane," 
And  placed  familiar  with  his  hoary  locks: 
.Stood  on  the  Al{)s,  stood  on  the  Apennines, 
An<l  with  the  thunder  talked,  as  friend  to  friend  ; 
And  wove  his  garland  of  the  lightning's  wing. 
In  sportive  twist  the  lightning's  fiery  wing, 
Which,  as  the  footsteps  of  the  dreadful  God 
Marehing  upon  the  storm  in  vengeaiice,  steiaed  i 
Then  tamed,  and  with  the  grasshopper,  who  song 
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His  evening  song  beneath  his  feet,  eoBYersed. 

Suns,  moons,  and  stars,  and  clouds,  his  sisters  were  i 

Rocks,  mountains,  meteors,  seas,  and  winds,  and  stoTMii 

His  brothers,  younger  brothers,  whom  hu  searce 

As  equals  deemed.     All  passions  of  all  men. 

The  wild  and  tame,  the  gentle  and  severe  ; 

All  thoughts,  all  maxims,  sacred  and  profane  ; 

AH  creeds,  all  seasons,  Time,  Eternity  ; 

AH  that  was  hated,  and  all  that  was  dear : 

All  that  was  hoped,  all  that  was  feared,  by  man, 

He  tossed  about,  sis  tempest,  withered  leaves ; 

Then,  smiling,  looked  upon  the  wreck  he  made. 

With  terror  now  he  froze  the  cowering  blood, 

And  now  dissolved  the  heart  in  tenderness  ; 

Yet  would  not  tremble,  would  not  weep  himself : 

But  back  into  his  soul  retired,  alone, 

Dark,  sullen,  proud,  gating  contemptaonsly 

On  hearts  and  passions  prostrate  at  his  feet. 

So  Ocean  from  the  plains,  his  waves  had  late 

To  desolation  swept,  retired  in  pride. 

Exulting  in  the  glory  of  his  might. 

And  seemed  to  mock  tlu)  ruin  he  had  wrought. 

"  As  some  fierce  comet  of  tremendous  site, 
To  which  the  stars  did  reverence  as  it  paas'd, 
So  he,  through  learning  and  through  fancy,  took 
His  flights  sublime,  and  on  the  loftiest  top 
Of  Fame's  dread  mountain  sat ;  not  soiled  and  worn, 
As  if  he  from  the  earth  had  laboured  up ; 
But  as  some  bird  of  heavenly  plumage  fair. 
He  looked,  which  down  from  higher  regions  came. 
And  perched  it  there,  to  sec  what  lay  beneath. 

'*  The  nations  gazed,  and  wondered  much)  and  praised. 
Critics  before  him  fell  in  humble  plight. 
Confounded  fell,  and  made  debasing  signs 
To  catch  his  eye  ;  and  stretched  and  swelled  themselves 
To  bursting  nigh,  to  utter  bulky  words 
Of  admiration  vast :   and  many,  too, 
Many  that  aimed  to  imitate  his  flight, 
With  weaker  wing,  unearthly  fluttering  made, 
And  gave  abundant  spoit  to  after  days. 

'*  Great  man  I  the  nations  gased,  and  wondered  flttieli, 
And  praised  ;  and  many  called  his  evil  good. 
Wits  wrote  in  favour  of  his  wickedness  ; 
And  kings  to  do  him  honour  took  delight. 
Thus,  full  of  titles,  flattery,  honour,  fame, 
Beyond  desire,  beyond  ambition,  full. 
He  died — he  died  of  what  ?  of  wretchedness } 
Drank  every  cup  of  joy,  heard  every  trump 
Of  fame,  drank  early,  deeply  drank,  drank  draughts 
That  common  millions  might  have  quenched  ;  then  die4 
Of  thirst,  because  there  was  no  more  to  drink. 
His  goddess,  Nature,  wooed,  embraced,  enjoyed, 
Fell  from  his  arms,  abhorred  ;  his  passions  died  ; 
Died  all  but  dreary,  solitary  pride  ; 
And  all  his  sympathies  in  being  died. 
As  some  ill -guided  bark,  well-built  and  tall. 
Which  angry  tides  cast  out  on  desert  shore. 
And  then  retiring,  left  it  there  to  rot 
And  moulder  in  the  winds  and  rains  of  heaven  ; 
Bo  he*  cut  from  the  sympathies  of  Ufe, 
And  ei^t  atkore  from  pleasure's  boist«roiis  surge^ 
A  wiokdMiiV,  weftry,  worn,  and  wretelM^  tUiM^ 
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Christopher  among  the  Mountaim, 

Scorched,  uid  desolate,  and  blasted  soul, 
A  gloomy  wilderness  of  dying  thought, — 
Repined,  and  groaned,  and  withered  from  the  earth. 
His  groaninga  filled  the  land  his  numbers  filled  ; 
And  yet  he  seemed  ashamed  to  groan.     Poor  man  ! 
Ashamed  to  ask,  and  yet  he  needed  help." 


[Sept. 


Where's  the  Sun  ?  We  know  not 
in  what  airt  to  look  for  him,  for  we 
take  it  that  we  have  been  lying  under 
this  rock  in  a  reverie  for  some  hours^ 
and  who  knows  but  it  may  now  be 
aflternoon.  It  is  almost  dark  enough 
for  evening — and  if  it  be  not  far  on  in 
the  day>  then  we  shall  have  thunder. 
One  o'clock.  Usually  the  brightest 
hour  of  all  the  twelve — but  any  thing 
but  bright  at  this  moment — can  there 
be  an  eclipse  going  on — an  earthquake 
at  his  toilette — or  merely  a  brewing  of 
storm?  Let  us  consult  our  almanac. 
No  eclipse  set  down  for  to-day — the 
old  earthquake  dwells  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Comrie^  and  has  never 
been  known  to  journey  thus  far  north 
—besides  he  has  for  some  years  been 
bed- ridden ;  argal  there  is  about  to  be 
a  storm.  What  a  fool  of  a  land-tor- 
toise were  we  to  crawl  up  to  the  top 
of  a  mountain  when  we  might  have 
taken  our  choice  of  half-a-dozen  glens 
with  cottages  in  them  every  other 
vda\q»  and  a  village  at  the  end  of  each 
with  a  comfortable  Change-house!  And 
up  which  of  its  sides  was  it  that  we 
crawled  ?  Not  this  one — for  it  is  as 
steep  as  a  church — and  we  never  in 
our  life  peeped  over  the  brink  of  an 
uglier  abyss.  Ay,  Mister  Merlin^  *tis 
wise  of  you  to  be  flying  home  into  your 
crevice — put  yoiu*  head  below  your 
wing,  and  do  cease  that  cry. — Croak ! 
croak  I  croak!  Where  is  the  sooty  sin- 
ner ?  We  hear  he  is  on  the  wing — but  ho 
either  sees  or  smells  us,  probably  both, 
and  the  horrid  gurgle  in  his  throat  is 
choked  by  some  cloud. — Surely  that 
was  the  sughing  of  wings !  A  Bird ! 
flighting  within  fifty  yards  of  us— 
and  from  his  mode  of  folding  his 
wings — an  Eagle !  This  is  too  much 
—within  fifty  yards  of  an  Eagle  on 
his  own  mountain  top.  Is  he  blind  ? 
Age  darkens  even  an  Eagle's  eyes— 
but  he  is  nut  old — for  his  plumage  is 
perfect — and  we  see  the  glare  of  his 
far-keekers  as  he  tunis  his  head  over 
his  shoulder  and  regards  his  eyrie  on 
the  cliff.  We  woidd  not  shoot  him 
for  a  thousand  a  year  for  life.  Not 
cUd — how  do  we  know  that  ?  Because 
be  ia  a  creature  who  is  joung  at  a 
hnadred^so     bbjtb   Ananb^n— and 


Swainson—aud  our  brother  James— 
and  all  shepherds.  Little  suspects  he 
who  is  lying  so  near  him  with  a  long 
pole.  Our  snuffy  suit  is  of  a  colour 
with  the  storm-stained  granite— and  if 
he  walks  this  way  he  shall  get  a  buf- 
fet. And  he  is  walking  this  way — 
his  head  up,  and  his  tail  down — not 
hopping  like  a  filthy  raven — but  one 
foot  before  the  other — like  a  man — 
like  a  King.  We  do  not  altogether 
like  it — it  is  rather  alarming — he  may 
not  be  an  Eagle  af^er  all — but  some- 
thing worse—*'  Hurra !  ye  Sky-scrap- 
er !  Christopher  is  upon  you !  take 
that,  and  that,  and  that** — all  one 
tumbling  scream,  there  he  goes  over 
the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Dashed  to 
death — but  impossible  for  us  to  get 
the  body.  Whew !  dashed  to  death 
indeed  !  There  he  wheels,  all  on  fire, 
round  the  thunder-gloom.  Is  it  elec- 
tric matter  in  the  atmosphere — or  fear 
and  wrath  that  illumine  his  wings  ? 

We  wish  we  were  safe  down.  There 
is  no  wind  here  yet — none  to  speak  of 
— ^but  there  is  wind  enough,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, in  the  region  towards  the 
west.  The  main  body  of  the  clouds 
is  falling  back  on  the  reserve — and 
observing  that  movement  the  right 
wing  deploys — as  for  the  lefk  it  is 
broken,  and  its  retreat  will  soon  be  a 
flight.  Fear  is  contagious — the  whole 
army  has  fallen  into  irremediable  dis- 
order— has  abandoned  its  commanding 
position — and  in  an  hour  will  be  self- 
driven  into  the  sea.  We  call  that  a 
Panic. 

Glory  be  to  the  corps  that  covers 
the  retreat.  We  see  now  the  cause  of 
that  retrograde  movement.  In  the 
north-west, "  far  off  its  coming  shone," 
and  *'  in  numbers  without  number 
numberless,'*  lo!  the  adverse  Ilobtl 
Thrown  out  in  front  the  beautiful 
rifle  brigade  comes  fleetly  on,  ex* 
tending  in  open  order  along  the 
vast  plain  between  the  aerial  Pine- 
mountains  to  yon  Fire-cliffs.  The 
enemy  marches  in  masses — the  space 
between  the  divisions  now  widening 
and  now  narrowing — and  as  sure  as 
we  are  alive  we  hear  the  sound  of 
trumpets.    The  routed  army  has  ral- 
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extreme  left  a  cannonade.  Never  be- 
fore had  the  Unholy  Alliance  a  finer 
park  of  artillery — and  now  its  fire 
opens  from  the  great  battery  in  the 
centre,  and  the  hurly-burly  is  general 
far  and  wide  over  the  whole  field  of 
battle. 

All  this  may  bo  very  fine — ^but 
these  lead  drops  dancing  on  our  hat 
tell  us  to  take  up  our  pule  and  be  ofi*, 
for  that  by  and  by  the  waters  will  be 
in  flood,  and  we  may  have  to  pass  a 
night  on  the  mountain.    Down  we  go. 

We  do  not  call  this  the  same  side 
of  the  mountain  we  crawled  up?  If 
we  do,  we  lie.  There,  all  was  pur- 
ple, except  what  was  green — and  we 
were  happy  to  be  a  heathered  legged 
body,  occasionally  skipping  like  a 
grasshopper  on  turf.  Here,  all  rocks 
save  stones.  Get  out  of  the  way,  ye 
ptarmigans.      We  hate  shingle  from 

the  bottom  of  our oh  I  dear  I  oh  J 

dear  I  but  this  is  painful — sliddering 
on  shingle  away  down  what  is  any 
thing  but  an  inclined  plane — feet  fore- 
most— accompanied  with  rattling  de- 
bris-*-at  railroad  speed — every  twen- 
ty yards  or  so  dislodging  a  stone  as 
big  as  oneself,  who  instantly  joins  the 
procession,  and  there  they  go  hopping 
and  jumping  along  with  us,  some  be- 
fore, some  at  each  side,  and,  we  shud- 
der to  think  of  it,  some  behind — well 
Roroersettcd  over  our  head,  thou  Grey 
Wackc — but  mercy  on  us,  and  for- 
give us  our  sins,  for  if  this  lasts,  in 
another  minute  wo  are  all  at  the  bot- 
tom of  that  pond  of  pitch. 

Here  we  are — sitting  I  How  we  were 
brought  to  assume  this  rather  uneasy 
posture  we  do  not  pretend  to  say.  Wo 
confine  ourselves  to  the  fact.  Sitting ! 
beside  a  Tarn.  Our  escape  appears 
to  have  been  little  less  than  miracu- 
lous, and  must  have  been  mainly  owing, 
under  Providence,  to  our  pole.  Who's 
laughing?  *Tis  you,  you  old  Witch, 
in  nood  and  cloak,  crouching  on  the 
cliflT,  as  if  you  were  warming  your 
hands  at  the  fire.  Hold  your  tongue 
-—and  you  may  sit  there  to  all  eternity 
if  you  choose — you  cloud  ridden  hag ! 
No — there  will  be  a  blow-up  someday 
— as  there  evidently  has  been  here  be- 
fore now — but  no  more  Geology— 
from  the  tarn,  who  is  a  'tarnation  deep 
*ua,  runs  a  rill,  and  he  offers  to  be 
our  guide  down  to  the  Low  Country. 

Why,  this  does  not  look  like  the 
fame  day.  No  gloom  here— but  a 
greeD  »ereDity,^Dot  so  poetical  per- 


hapsi  but,  in  a  human  light,  far  pre- 
ferable to  a  *'  brown  horror."  No 
sulphureous  smell  — "  the  air  is 
balm."  No  sultriness — how  cool  the 
circulating  medium  I  In  our  youth, 
when  we  had  wings  on  our  feet — and 
were  a  feathered  Mercury — Cherub  we 
never  were  nor  Caidiflowcr — by  flying, 
in  our  weather-wisdom,  from  glen  to 
glen,  we  have  made  one  day  a  whole 
week — with,  at  the  end,  a  Sabbath. 
For  all  over  the  really  mountaineofis 
region  of  the  Highlands,  every  glen  has 
its  own  indescribable  kind  of  day — all 
vaguely  comprehended  under  the  One 
Day  that  may  happen  to  be  uppermost 
— and  Lowland  meteorologists,  meetmg 
in  the  evening  after  a  long  absence- 
having,  perhaps,  parted  that  morning 
— on  comparing  notes  lose  their  tem- 
per, and  have  been  even  known  to 
proceed  to  extremities  in  defence  of 
facts  well-established  of  a  most  con- 
tradictory and  irreconcilable  nature. 

Here  is  an  angler  fi&hing  with  the 
fly.     In  the  glen  beyond  that  range  he 
would  have  used  the  minnow — and  in 
the  huge  hollow  behind  our  friends  to 
the  South-east,  he  might  just  as  well 
try  the  bare  hook — though  it  is  not 
universally  true  that  trouts  don't  rise 
when  there  is  thunder.     Let  us  see 
how  he  throws.    What  a  cable  \  Flies  I 
Tufts  of  heather.     Hollo,  you  there ; 
friend,  what  sport?     What  sport  we 
say  ?      No  answer ;   are  you  deaf  ? 
Dumb  ?     He  flourishes  his  flail  and  is 
mute.     Let  us  try  what  a  whack  on 
the  back  may  elicit.     Down  he  flings 
it,  and  staring  on  us  with  a  pair  of 
most  extraordinary  eyes,  and  a  beard 
like  a  goat,  is  oif  like  a  shot.     Alas  t 
we  have  frightened  the  wretch  out  of 
his  few  poor  wits,  and  he  may  kill  him- 
self among  the  rock^i.    He  is  indeed  an 
idiot-^deaf  and  dumb.     We  remem- 
ber seeing  him   near  this  very  spot 
forty  years  ago — and  he  was  not  young 
then  —  they    often   live   to    extreme 
old  age.     No  wonder  he  was  terrified 
— for  we  are  duly  sensible  of  the  outr^ 
tout  ensemble  we  must  have  suddenly 
exhibited  in  the  glimmer  that  visits 
those  weak  red  eyes — he  is  an  albino. 
That  whack  was   rash,  to  say   the 
least  of  it — our  pole  was  too  much  for 
him— but  we  hear  him  whining-^and 
moaning— and,  good  God !  there  he  Is 
on  his  knees  with  hands  claspt  in  sup- 
plication— **  dinna  kill  me— duiXA.)^ 
me---*ams\i\y— amin\\v^^«cAlQS^«^ 
*am  auld— a\iii«v^\&d« ' 
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The  harmless  creature  is  convinced 
we  are  not  going  to  kill  him — takes 
from  oar  hand  what  he  calls  his  fish- 
ing rod  and  tackle — and  laughs  like 
an  owl.  "  Ony  meat — ony  meat — 
ony  meat  ?*'  "  Yes,  innocent^  tliere  is 
some  meat  in  thb  wallet,  and  you  and 
I  shall  have  our  dinner."  **  lio  I  ho ! 
ho !  ho  1  a  smclled,  a  smelled !  A  can 
say  the  Lord^s  Prayer."  "  What's 
your  name,  my  man  ?**  "  Daft  Dooggy 
the  Haveril."    ••  Sit  down,  Dugald.'^ 

A  sad  mystery  all  this— a  few  drops 


of  water  on  the  hraiuwill  do  it— sowise 
physicians  say,  and  we  believe  it.  For 
all  that,  the  brain  is  not  the  soul.  He 
takes  the  food  with  a  kind  of  howl,*- 
and  carries  it  away  to  some  distance, 
muttering  "  a  aye  eats  by  myscl!" 
He  is  saving  grace  !  And  now  he  is 
catinc^  like  an  animal.  'Tis  a  saying 
of  old,  "  Their  lives  are  hidden  with 
God!" 

Let  us  read  a  page  of  PoUock.    Here 
is  a  sublime  passage. 


"  Wisdom  took  up  licr  harp,  and  stood  in  |>lac« 
Of  fVequent  concourse,  stood  iu  every  gate, 
By  every  way,  and  walked  in  every  street ; 
And,  lifting  up  her  voice,  proclaimed  :  '  Be  wise, 
Ye  fools !  be  of  an  understanding  heart ; 
Forsake  the  wicked,  come  not  near  his  house. 
Pass  by,  make  haste,  depart  and  turn  away. 
Me  follow,  me,  whoso  ways  are  pleasantness. 
Whoso  paths  are  peace,  whose  end  is  perfect  Joy.' 
The  seasons  came  and  went,  and  went  and  came. 
To  teach  men  gratitude  ;  and  as  they  passed. 
Gave  warning  of  the  lapse  of  time,  that  else 
Had  stolen  unheeded  by.     The  gentle  flowers 
Retired,  and  stooping  o*er  the  wilderness, 
Talked  of  humility,  and  peace,  and  love. 
The  dews  came  down  unseen  at  evening-tide. 
And  silently  their  bounties  shed,  to  teach 
Mankind  unostentatious  charity. 
With  arm  in  arm  the  forest  rose  on  high, 
And  lesson  gave  of  brotherly  regard. 
And,  on  tho  rugged  mountain-brow  exposed, 
Bearing  the  blast  alone,  the  ancient  oak 
Stood,  lifting  high  his  mighty  arm,  and  still 
To  courage  in  distress  exhorted  loud. 
The  flocks,  the  herds,  the  birds,  the  streams,  the  bretie, 
Attuned  the  heart  to  melody  and  love. 
Mercy  stood  in  the  cloud,  with  eye  that  wept 
Essential  love !  and  from  her  glorious  bow 
Bending  to  kiss  tho  earth  in  token  of  peace. 
With  her  own  lips,  her  gracious  lips,  which  God 
Of  sweetest  accent  made,  she  whiKpered  still, 
She  whispered  to  Revenge,  Forgive,  forgive. 
The  Sun  rejoicing  round  the  earth,  announced 
Daily  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God. 
The  Moon  awoke,  and  from  her  maiden  face, 
Shedding  her  cloudy  locks,  looked  meekly  forth. 
And  with  her  virgin  stars  walked  in  the  heavens, 
Walked  nightly  there,  conversing,  as  she  walked, 
Of  purity,  and  holiness,  and  God. 
In  dreams  and  visions,  sleep  Inslruotcd  much. 
Day  uttered  speech  to  day,  and  night  to  night 
Taught  knowledge.     Silence  had  a  tongue  ;  the  grave, 
The  darkness,  and  the  lonely  waste,  had  each 
A  tongue  that  ever  said,  Man  1  think  of  God  1 
Think  of  thyself!  think  of  eternity  !— 
Fear  God,  the  thunders  said,  Fear  God,  the  waves. 
Fear  God,  Uie  lightning  of  the  storm  replied. 
Ftar  God,  deep  loudly  answered  back  to  deep : 
And,  in  the  temples  of  the  Holy  One, 
JtCifs2ah*f  aMaseagert,  the  faUbtn^  fow, 
FtdthM  'mong  many  JUM)  the  B\VA«  o^^t^ 
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And  oried,  Ropent !  repent  ye  sons  of  mtn  ! 

Beliere,  be  saved  ;  and  reasoned  awfully 

Of  temperance,  righteousness,  and  judgment  toon 

To  come,  of  ever-during  life  and  death  : 

And  chosen  bards  from  age  to  age  awoke 

The  sacred  lyre,  and  full  on  folly's  ear, 

Numbers  of  righteous  indignation  poured  : 

And  God  omnipotent,  when  mercy  failed, 

^lade  bare  his  holy  arm»  and  with  the  stroke 

Of  vengeance  smote  ;  the  fountains  of  the  deep 

Broke  up,  heaven's  windows  opened,  and  sent  on  man 

A  flood  of  wrath,  sent  plague  and  famine  forth ; 

With  earthquake  rocked  the  world  beneath,  with  storms 

Above  laid  cities  waste,  and  turned  fat  lands 

To  barrenness,  and  with  the  sword  of  war 

In  fury  marched,  and  gave  them  blood  to  drink. 

Angels  remonstrated,  Mercy  beseeched, 

Heaven  smiled  and  frowned,  Hell  groaned,  Time  fled.  Death  shook 

His  dart,  and  threatened  to  make  repentance  vain." 

Yes  it  is  sublime.  once — sometimes  not  even  when  bj 

We  leare  the  harmless — not  unhap-  some  chance  we  hear  your  name^lt 

py  wretch — and  refreshed  by  the  fowl,  meets  our  eyes  written  on  books  that 

panne  oar  joamey  down  the  glen,  once  belonged  to  you  and  that  you 

There  ought  to  be  a  kirk  not  far  off,  gave  us — and  of  you  it  recalls    no 

bat,  perhaps,  it  has  been  pulled  down  image.    Yet  we  sank  down  to  the  floor 

— ^yet  we  hope  not — ^let  kirlis  that  need  on  hearing  thou  wast  dead — ^ungrateful 

repairing  be  repaired — but  'tis  a  sin  to  thy  memory  for  many  years  we 

to  pull  one  down— at  all  events  let  the  were  not — but  it  faded  away  till  we  for- 

new  be  always  built  on  the  old  foun-  got  thee  utterly,  and  we  have  never 

dations.     There  it  is — and  the  Plane-  visited  thy  grave  I 
Trees.    Why  should  we  know  it  again        It  would  seem  that  many  men  desire 

even  to  the  yery  size  of  the  slates  I  to  doubt  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

They  are  the  same  slates — their  colour  Why — why  ?    Argue  the  question  as 

is  the  same — the  roof  neither  more  nor  low  as  you  choose — yet  you  cannot  be 

less  weather-stained  than  it  was  forty  brought  to  a  conviction  of  its  mortal* 

years  ago.  ity.     Let  the  natural  persuasion  of  a 

Afler  a  time  old  buildings  undergo  man*s  mind  be  that  in  this  world  he 
no  perceptible  change — any  more  than  perishes,  then  this  world  is  all  to  him, 
old  trees.  And  when  they  have  be-  nis  Reason  gives  him  over  to  sense 
^n  to  feel  the  touch  of  decay,  it  is  and  passion.  Let* the  persuasioui  the 
fong  before  they  look  melancholy —  hope,  the  mere  desire  of  his  mind 
while  they  still  continue  to  be  used,  bo  to  the  belief  in  worlds  of  future 
thej  cannot  help  looking  cheerful —  life,  and  all  his  higher  mind  becomes 
and  even  dilapidation  itself  is  painful  moral  together.  We  are  not  to  con- 
only  when  felt  to  be  lifeless !  ceive  of  it  merely  as  a  belief  to  be  de* 

But  there   we    Three  sat  on   the  liberately,  and  with  calculation,  act- 

Cburch-y  ard  wall  I     The  wittiest  of  ed  upon ;  but  as  a  belief  infusing  itself 

the  witty — the  wildest  of  the  wild — the  into  all  our  thonghts  and  feelings, 

brightest  of  the  bright — and  the  bold-  How  different  are  my  affections  if  they 

est  of  the  bold  —  he  was,  within  a  are  towards  flowers,  which  the  blast  of 

month,  drowned  at  sea. — How  genius  death  will  wither,  or  towards  spirits 

shone  o*er  thy  fine  features,  yet  how  which  are  but  beginning  to  live  in  my 

pale  thou  ever  wast !  thou  who  satst  then  sights  but  are  gathering  good  and  evil 

uy  the  Sailor*s  side,  and  listened  to  his  here,  for  a  life  I  cannot  measure.  Wo 

•allies  with  a  mournful  smile — friend  1  ur^e  the  morality  of  the  question  not    . 

dearest  to  our  soul  I   loving  us  far  as  if  we  spoke  to  men  who  lield  vice  to 

better  than  we  deserved ;  for  though  be  -their  interest,  and  who  are  to  be 

faultless  thou,  yet  tolerant  of  all  our  draggcdbackfromit  by  violence;  but  to 

frailties — and  in  those  days  of  hope  menasbeingsholdingvirtuetobetheir 

frooa  thy  lips  how  ele  vating  was  praise  I  highest  interest,  but  {eeVY[\^\i^^  -y^^^ 

Yet   seldom  do  we  think  of  thee  I  their   nobler  mood%  ate  a<|^^^%V  ^^ 

Tor  moatbg^years^not  at  aii-^not  force  of  their  i^aavv()i\&»  «sA  -miJwa^ 
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for  every  adsbtance  to  tbo  pursuit 
of  their  higher  destination.  To  those 
who  wish  to  feel  their  nature  rise,  not 
to  feel  it  sink,  this  belief,  in  any 
degree  iu  which  they  can  find  reason 
to  embrace  it,  is  an  immense  blessing. 
In  all  morality  the  disposition  to  be- 
lieve is  half  the  belief,  and  the  strong 
inducements  of  opinion,  to  all  good 
men,  arise  out  of  their  own  life.  It  is 
much  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  sceptic, 
**  The  great  reason  of  your  disbelief 
is  not  the  force  of  the  arguments  on 
which  you  seem  to  yourself  to  rest 
your  convictions,  but  the  inaptitude  of 
your  mind  for  a  better  belief;  and  that 
inaptitude  arises  from  habits  and 
Etates  of  mind,  which,  when  they  are 
distinctly  exposed  to  you,  you  your- 
self acknowledge  to  be  condemnable.'* 
Take  first  out  of  the  mind  every  thing 
that  is  an  actual  obstruction  to  the  be- 
lief— obtain  perfect  suspense — and  let 
then  the  arguments  weigh.  Surely,  if 
morality  means  any  thing,  it  is  much 
to  say  in  fiivour  of  any  belief^  that  the 
state  of  morality  necessarily  produces 
it. 

Singular  that  we  have  not  heard  a 
shot  the  whole  day.  The  Duke  must 
have  given  them  a  jubilee.  But  wo 
have  traversed  the  dominions  of  more 
Dukes  than  one — since  seven  in  the 
morning — it  is  now,  we  should  say, 
seven  in  the  evening — yet  not  a  single 
sportsman  have  wo  seen.  Binls 
enough — along  our  Pole  we  occasion- 
ally took  a  vizy  at  an  old  cock — and 
our  Wallet  would  have  been  crammed 
had  it  all  the  pouts  we  covered — but 
we  have  had  the  day  and  the  desert  all 
to  ourselves — and  only  once  imagined 
.^but  did  not  mention  it — that  we 
saw  a  Deer.  Not  a  human  being,  in- 
deed, of  any  sort,  but  poor  Dngald, 
has  crossed  our  way — so  not  a  soul 
h  id  we  to  talk  to  but  our  own  shadow. 
On  some  occasions  it  was  not  easy 
to  look  at  him  without  laughing — 
leaping  side  by  side  with  us  on  his  Polo 
—in  a  style  beyond  the  grotesque — 
sometimes  suddenly  shrinking  into  a 
droich  of  a  broad-backed  bandy — and 
then  as  suddenly  dwindling  himself 
out  into  a  Daddy -Long- Legs,  striding 
as  if  he  had  discovered  the  longitude. 
You  may  not  believe  it,  but  we  saw 


him  on  the  top  of  a  mountaini  when 
we  were  walking  in  the  glen.  Hoir 
he  got  there  it  is  not  for  us  to  sav*- 
bnt  there  he  was— and  he  took  his  stance 
with  snub  an  air  of  independence,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  we  could  be- 
lieve our  eyes  that  it  was  him — but  our 
suspicions  having  been  awakened  by  a 
Lord  Burleigh  shake  of  the  head-^ 
an  unconscious  practice  of  ours — as 
we  believe  on  the  authority  of  friends 
who  have  seen  us  in  earnest  conversa- 
tion with  ourselves — we  detected  him 
by  waving  our  hat  round  our  head — 
when,  taken  off  his  guard  and  relap- 
sing into  his  servitude,  the  magnani- 
mous hero  performed  the  same  evolu* 
tion  with  a  dexterity  equal  to  any  in- 
habitant of  the  Brockcn. 

There  is  a  disturbance  I  Bang  they 
go,  barrel  after  barrel,  to  the  tune  of  ten 
or  twenty — and  then  what  a  burst  of 
bagpipes !  A  Shooting  Lodge  so  near 
the  Old  Kirk !  And  pray  why  not  ? 
Wo  hope  it  is  a  Shooting- Lodge — or, 
at  any  rate,  a  Tent. 

A  Tent — and  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent description — fit  to  hold  a  tioop. 
We  like  to  see  things  done  in  style— 
and  this  is  bang  up  to  the  mark.  Ay 
—there  he  is — in  his  native  dress — his 
name — 

"  Well  do  we  know,  but  may  not  tell ;  *' 

but  *tis  that  of  a  warlike  clan — and  he 
is  their  Chieftain.  Those  noble  look- 
ing men  around  him  are  Southrons— 
they  have  too  much  fine  sense  to 
mount  the  tartan — and  we  think  we 
see  One  on  whom  Victoria  is  thought 
to  have  looked  sweet  at  her  Corona- 
tion. 

**  Our  honoured  Mr  North,  have  you 
dropt  from  heaven  in  among  us  ?  " 
«'  We  have."  **  How  did  you  travel, 
our  dear  Christopher  ?**  "  In  a  bal- 
loon.** *'  Where's  your  ballast-^our 
beloved  Kit?"  "On  our  back."  "God 
bless  you — are  you  well  ?'*  "  Toll- 
loll."  *'  You  must  stay  with  us  a- 
week?"  "Two.*'  "  Give  us  your 
hand  on  that?"  "  Both."  "  You 
have  not  dined  ?"  '•  No."  "  Stir 
your  stumps,  ye  villains — and  let  the 
tables  be  spread  for 
'  Our  Guidk,  PiiiLosoruKA,  and 
Frie.np/" 
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difiTerent  principles  have  go- 
his  country  in  their  foreign 
)nial  relations,  from  the  ear- 
e  when  it  became  a  consider- 
ntime  power,  down  to  these 
The  first  originated  with  the 
arliament  and  the  bold  saga- 
>licy  of  the  Protector  Crom- 
e  last  took  its  rise  amidst  the 
deas  and  enlarged  philan- 
rhich  arose  in  this  country  af- 
glorious  termination  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  The  first 
which  endured  for  1 70  years, 
p  the  greatest,  the  most  ex- 
and  the  most  powerful  mari- 
i  colonial  empire  that  ever  ex- 
the  face  of  the  earth.  The 
been  in  operation  only  for 
ears,  and  it  has  already  not 
•ught  imminent  danger  upon 
jmities  of  our  colonial  domi- 
it  weakened  to  an  alarming 
the  maritime  resources  by 
he  authority  of  the  parent 
o  bo  supported  and  maintain- 

vo  systems  have  now  at  length 
me  into  collision.     The  inte- 

our  foreign  trade  and  our 
possessions  have  for  long  been 
jr  at  variance,  and  the  mon- 
tem  of  policy  generated  be- 
lem  cannot  much  longer  be 
ed.  We  must  make  our  elec- 
reen  the  two  systems.  Either 
trust  to  our  colonies,  and  con- 
m  as  the  main  stay  of  our  na- 
rength,  or  we  must  throw 
3rboai;d,  and  rely  on  the  reci- 
lystem  to  maintain  an  exten- 
imercial  intercourse  with  fo- 
d  independent  nations.  It  is 
possible  we  can  maintain  the 
fes  of  both  systems.  Either 
t  give  up  our  colonies  and 
:he  good- will  and  interests  of 
nations  for  our  trade,  or  we 
lere  to  our  colonies,  and,  re- 

the  efficient  protection,  cqui- 
e,  and  mutual  interchange  of 
eds  which  they  receive  from 
me  comparatively  indifferent 
ompetition,  the  jealousy,  or 
lity  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
tterly  impossible,  we  repeat, 

at  once  the  advantages  of 
terns.  The  colonial  system 
:liv.  no.  cclxxv. 


is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  our 
own  industry,  whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  is  to  obtain  a  decided  prefer- 
ence over  that  of  other  nations  ;  and 
that  in  the  benefits  arising  from  the 
mutual  interchange  of  productions 
from  distant  parts  of  our  own  empire 
with  each  other,  we  shall  find  a  sufil- 
cient  compensation  for  the  commer- 
cial rivalry  or  jealous  hostility  of 
other  states.  The  reciprocity  system 
is  founded  on  the  principle,  that  the 
great  thing  to  be  considered  is,  where 
the  commodities  which  we  require 
can  be  purchased  cheapest ;  that  if 
they  can  be  got  at  a  lower  rate  from 
other  states  than  our  own  trans-marine 
possessions,  no  hesitation  whatever 
should  be  felt  in  preferring  the  cheap 
merchant  in  foreign  states ;  and  that 
there  is  in  reality  no  danger  in  such  a 
proceeding,  inasmuch  as  the  principle 
common  to  all  nations  of  buying 
wherever  they  can  cheapest,  and  sell- 
ing dearest,  will  necessarily  lead  all 
states  to  the  great  commercial  empo- 
rium of  the  world,  if  no  undue  restric- 
tions are  imposed  upon  its  foreign 
trade  ;  and  that  foreign  hostility  or 
jealousy  need  not  be  apprehended  as 
long  as  we  can  attract  the  ships  of  all 
nations  to  our  harbours  by  the  dura« 
ble  bond  of  their  common  interests. 
We  shall  consider  in  the  sequel  which 
of  these  two  systems  is  the  better 
founded.  At  present ,  the  material 
point  to  observe  is,  that  the  policy  of 
the  state  must,  in  the  main,  be  found- 
ed on  the  preference  given  to  your 
own  people,  or  the  free  admission  of 
strangers,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to 
reconcile  both  ;  for  no  great  colonial 
empire  wi}l  continue  its  allegiance  to 
the  parent  state,  unless,  in  return  for 
their  subjection  to  the  rule  of  a  dis- 
tant power,  its  members  receive  sub- 
stantial advantages  which  would  be 
lost  by  its  overthrow. 

The  vital  point  which  separates 
these  two  systems  is,  whether  the 
ruling  power  in  the  dominant  state  be 
the  producers  or  the  consumers.  The 
producers,  whether  of  grain,  of  butcher 
meat,  of  manufactures,  or  of  shippings 
strenuously,  maintain  that  the  great 
object  of  Government  should  be  to  give 
encouragement  to  your  own  industry, 
and  preyent  the  rivalry  or  comped-i 
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tion  of  foreign  states  from  encroach- 
ing upon  or  injuring  your  domestic 
farmers  and  manufacturers.  Under 
this  system^  and  hy  these  ideas>  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country  has 
been  conducted  for  170  years  before 
1820.  The  object  of  legislation  in 
all  its  branches  was  to  secure  to  their 
own  subjects  the  benefit  of  their  own 
trade  and  manufactures  and  con- 
sumption>  and  to  shut  out  as  much  as 
possible  the  competition  of  foreign 
states.  As  it  was  evident,  howeTer, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  is* 
lands,  taken  by  themselves,  could  not 
keep  pace  with  tlie  necessity  for  a 
vent  arbing  ftom  the  extension  of 
our  manufactures,  it  became  a  leading 
object  with  Government  to  plant  co- 
lonies in  many  different  parts  of  the 
world,  and  to  bend  all  the  national  ef- 
forts towards  the  increase  of  that  co- 
lonial empire,  and  the  conquest  of 
those  similar  establishments  of  our 
enemies  which  might  interfere  with 
their  progress.  The  leading  efforts 
of  the  British  Cabinet  during  all  the 
wars  of  the  last  century  were  to  en- 
large and  protect  our  colonial  empire. 
Towards  this  object  the  bulk,  both  of 
the  naval  and  military  resources  of  the 
nation,  were  constantly  directed,  and 
for  this  end  continental  operations 
were  almost  uniformly  starved  and  ne- 
glected. Lord  Chatham  successfully 
prosecuted  this  system  tlirough  all 
the  glories  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  ; 
Lord  North  strove,  under  darker  aus- 
pices, to  prevent  it  from  being  subvert- 
ed during  the  disastrous  con  test  against 
American  independence  ;  and  Mr  Pitt 
re-asserted  the  same  principles  during 
the  Revolutionary  war,  and  reared  up 
the  greatest  colonial  empire  that  was 
ever  witnessed  upon  earth. 

To  cement  and  secure  this  immense 
dominion,  two  principles  were  early 
adopted  and  steadily  acted  upon  by 
the  British  Government.  The  first 
of  these  was  to  maintain,  by  the 
utmost  exertions  of  the  national  re- 
sources, a  great  and  powerful  navy, 
capable  at  all  times  of  striking  terror 
into  our  enemies,  and  affording  a  per- 
manent and  eflbctual  protection  to  the 
most  distant  possessions  of  our  colo- 
nial empire.  Being  well  aware  that 
this  Indispensable  oojcct  could  not  be 
gained  without  the  greatest  possible 


attention  to  the  support  of  our  mari- 
time power,  they  not  only  at  all  times 
devoted  a  large  portion  of  the  public 
resources  to  the  maintenance  and  in- 
crease of  the  royal  navy,  but,  by  a 
steady  system  of  policy,  endeavoured 
to  give  our  own  seamen  an  advantage 
over  those  of  foreign  nations  in  the 
supply  of  the  home  market.  It  was 
on  this  principle  that  the  celebrated 
Navigation  Laws  of  England  were 
founded,  the  leading  objects  of  which 
were  to  secure  to  our  own  ships  and 
seamen  exclusively  the  trade  with  our 
colonies,  and  between  our  colonies 
and  foreign  states,  and  to  give  greater 
advantages  to  our  own  sailors  than 
those  of  other  nations  enjoyed,  by  im- 
posing a  heavier  duty  on  goods  brought 
m  foreign  vessels  than  in  those  which 
were  built  in  our  own  harbours  and 
navigated  by  our  own  seamen.  And 
also,  in  many  instances,  to  allow  smal- 
ler drawbacks  upon  articles  exported 
in  foreign  than  those  exported  in  Bri- 
tish ships.  Whatever  objections  may 
bo  stated  on  theory  to  this  system, 
there  can  be  no  question  tliat  expe- 
rience had  demonstrated  its  practical 
expedience,  as  it  had  raised  the  Bri- 
tish naval  and  colonial  powers  in  no 
very  long  period,  from  inconsiderable 
beginnings,  to  an  unparalleled  ptate 
of  grandeur  and  power,  and  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  inevitable  spread 
of  the  British  race  and  lan;;uage 
througrh  every  quarter  of  the  habit- 
able globe. 

The  reciprocity  system  is  founded 
upon  principles  diametrically  the  re- 
verse of  these.  The  principle  on 
wliich  it  rests  is,  that,  however  advan- 
tageous such  a  restrictive  system  might 
have  been  when  other  nations  chose 
to  submit  to  it,  it  necessarily  became 
detrimental  as  soon  as  foreign  states 
resolved  to  assert  their  independence, 
and  threatened  us  with  measures  of  re- 
taliation; and  that  the  moment  the 
resolution  to  adopt  such  measures 
was  seriously  entertained  and  acted 
upon  by  other  states,  there  was  no  al- 
ternative but  to  embrace  a  genuine 
fair  reciprocity  system,  or  to  submit  to 
see  ourselves  excluded  from  the  com- 
merce of  the  greater  part  of  the  civil- 
ized world. 

Mr  Porter,*  in  his  late  valuable 
statistical  pubHcation^  thus  explains 
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the  Reciprocity  Acts  (4  Geo.  IV.  c. 
77,  and  5  Geo.  IV.  c.  1).  "  These  acts 
authorized  his  Majesty,  by  Order  in 
Council,  to  permit  the  importation  and 
exportation  of  goods  in  foreign  vessels, 
on  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  were 
chargeable  when  imported  in  British 
ressels,  in  favour  of  all  such  countries 
as  should  not  levy  discriminating  du- 
ties upon  goods  imported  into  those 
countries  in  British  vessels ;  and  fur- 
ther, to  levy  upon  the  vessels  of  such 
countries,  when  frequenting  British 
ports,  the  same  tonnage-duties  as  are 
chargeable  on  British  vessels.  A 
power  was,  on  the  other  hand,  given 
to  the  Crown  by  these  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  impose  additional  duties  upon 
goods  and  snipping  against  any  coun- 
tries which  should  levy  higher  duties 
in  the  case  of  the  employment  of  Bri- 
tifih  vessels  in  the  trade  with  those 
countries.  The  concessions  thus  made 
met  with  only  a  feeble  opposition,  the 
principal  act  having  passed  the  Com- 
mons by  a  majority  of  .j  to  1 . 

"  Under  the  authority  of  these  Acts 
of  Parliament,  reciprocity  treaties  have 
been  concluded  with  tlie  following 
countries,  viz. : — 

CoDdiided  in 

Prussia,  .         .         ,         1824 

Hanover,  .  .  .  1824 
Denmaric,  .  .  .  1824 
(Jldcnburg,  .  .  .  18*24 
Mecklenburg,  .         .         1825 

Bremen,  .         .         .         1825 

Hamburg,  .  .  .  1825 
Lubeck,  .         .         .         1825 

States  of  Tiio  de  Li  Plata,  1825 

Colombia,  .  .  .  1825 
France,  ....  182rt 
Sweden  and  Norway,  .  1820 
Mexico,  ....  1820 
Brazil,  ....  1827 
Austria,    .       .         .         .         1829*" 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  change  thus  made,  wc  shall 
subjoin  the  following  statement  by  the 
same  author,  of  the  principles  of  the 
restrictive  system,  so  far  as  the  Navi- 
gation Laws  were  concerned,  and  the 
state  necessity  which  it  was  con- 
ceived rendered  it  necessary  to  aban- 
don them: — 

'*  The  part  of  our  restrictive  system 
which  was  viewed  with  the  greatest 
favour  among  aU  classes,  was  embo- 
died in  the  measure  generally  knovm 


under  tho  name  of  tlio  Navigation 
Act.  The  foundation  of  Uiis  act  was 
laid  during  the  Protectorate,  and  tho 
system  was  perfected  by  the  12th 
Charles  II.  chap.  18.  This  act  pro- 
vided that  no  merchandise  of  either 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America  should  bo 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  any 
but  English  built  ships,  navigated  by 
an  English  commander,  and  having  at 
least  three-fourths  of  their  crew  Eng- 
lish. Besides  this  exclusive  right  im- 
parted to  British  shipping,  discrimi- 
nating duties  were  imposed,  so  that 
goods  which  might  still  be  imported 
in  foreign  ships  from  Europe,  were  in 
that  case  more  highly  taxed  than  if 
imported  under  the  English  flag.  The 
system  here  described  continued  to  be 
steadily  and  pertinaciously  maintained 
durin?  more  than  160  years,  and  was 
loolied  upon  as  a  monument  of  wisdom 
and  prudence,  to  which  was  mainly 
attributable  the  degree  of  commercial 
greatness  to  which  we  had  attained.** 
**  The  earliest  deviation  from  the  Na- 
vigation Act  that  was  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  arose  out  of  the  treaty 
with  the  United  States  of  America  in 
1815.  The  States,  soon  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  their  independence,  had 
passed  a  navigation  law  in  favour  of 
their  shipping,  similar  in  all  its  main 
provisions  to  tho  English  law ;  and  it 
affords  an  instructive  lesson,  that  tho 
practical  carrying  out  of  this  restric- 
tive system  to  its  fullest  extent  by  the 
two  nations  was  found  to  be  so  im- 
productive  of  all  good  effect  as  to  call 
for  its  abandonment.  By  this  treaty 
the  ships  of  the  two  countries  were 
placed  reciprocally  upon  tho  same 
footing  in  the  ports  of  England  and 
the  United  States,  and  aU  discrimi- 
nating duties  chargeable  upon  tho 
goods  which  they  conveyed  were  mu- 
tually repealed.  It  adds  greatly  to 
the  value  of  this  concession,  that  it  was 
made  by  no  disciple  of  free-trade  doc- 
trines, but  was  forced  by  the  very 
consequences  of  the  system  itself,  from 
a  Government  opposed  tc  all  change 
in  the  direction  of  relaxation.  From 
that  moment  it  was  easy  to  foretell  the 
abandonment  of  all  the  most  effective 
parts  of  our  long-cherished  system  of 

Srotection,  since  every  country  that 
csired  to  remove  the  disadvantages 
under  which  we  had  placed  its  sMp- 
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ping  had  it  thenceforward  in  its  power^ 
by  adopting  our  plans  in  the  spirit  of 
retaliation,  to  compel  us  to  a  relaxation 
of  our  code.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  amidst  all  the  complaints  that 
have  been  made  by  British  shipowners 
of  the  abandonment  of  their  interests 
by  their  Government,  it  has  never 
been  attempted  to  question  the  pro- 
priety of  the  American  treaty,  nor  to 
complain  of  its  results."  * 

Such  were  the  expectations  and  pre- 
dictions of  the  supporters  of  the  reci- 
procity system.  Let  us  enquire  now, 
liow  far  "  Experience,  the  great  test  of 
truUi,"  has  established  their  principles 
or  justified  their  anticipations. 

Let  us  first  enquire  what  has  been 
the  effect  of  the  reciprocity  system 
upon  the  maritime  strength  and  re- 
sources of  the  empire,  and  then  exa- 
mine whether  or  not  these  effects  have 
been  counterbalanced  by  the  increase 
of  foreign  trade  and  commerce  with 
the  countries  with  whom  reciprocity 
treaties  have  been  concluded. 

One  of  Mr  Porter's  Tables  exhibits 
the  growth  of  our  foreign  trade  and 
shipping  for  every  year  from  1801  till 
the  close  of  1822,  being  the  period 
when  the  change  of  policy  was  intro- 
duced, and  from  it  it  appears  that 
during  the  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
when  the  old  system  was  in  operation, 
the  progress  of  our  own  shipping  had 
been  rapid  beyond  all  preoedent  in  this 
or  any  other  state,  the  foreign  shipping 
employed  in  conducting  our  trade  had 
been  altogether  stationary^  or  rather 
declining.  During  that  period  the 
British  ships  and  tonnage  had  about 
doubled,  while  the  foreign  ships  and 
tonnage  had  declined,  viz.  from  5497 
ships  and  780,000  tons,  to  4069  ships 
and  582,000  tons.  Another  table  ajgain 
shows  the  progress  of  British  and 
foreign  shipping  from  the  year  1823, 
when  the  reciprocity  system  came  into 
operation,  to  the  close  of  1830,  and  it 
shows  that  during  the  twelve  years  that 
the  present  reciprocity  system  has  con- 
tinued, the  British  shipping  has  in- 
creased only  from  1 1 ,733  vessels  and 
179,700  tons  to  14,347  vessels  and 
2,500,000  tons,  while  the  foreign  ship- 
ping outwards  has  increased  from 
563,000  to  1 ,035,000  tons.  It  is  clear 
to  demonstration,  therefore,  that  under 
the  reciprocity  system,  notwithstand- 


ing, as  we  shalb  immediately  see,  the 
prodigious  growth  of  our  colonial 
trade  during  the  same  period,  the  rela- 
tive proportion  of  foreign  and  Britbh 
shipping  employed  in  carrying  on  our 
trade  has  been  totally  changed ;  that 
the  former  has  doubled,  while  the  lat- 
ter has  only  augmented  hardly  more 
than  a  fourth ;  that  of  the  3,500,000 
tons  now  employed  in  conducting  Bri- 
tish trade,  no  less  than  1,000,000  be- 
long to  foreigners ;  and  that  if  the 
same  relative  proportion  shall  continue 
between  them  for  twelve  years  longer, 
the  quantity  of  foreign  shipping  em- 
ployed in  conducting  our  own  trade 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  Bri^ 
tish  empire  i  in  other  words,  we  shall 
have  nursed  up  in  our  own  harbours, 
a  foreign  maritime  force  equal  to  our 
own. 

In  order  still  farther  to  illustrate 
this  important  point  of  the  stationary 
condition  of  the  British  commercial 
navy,  we  refer  to  two  tables,  showing 
the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies, 
in  Europe  and  our  colonies,  from  180:$ 
down  to  the  commencement  of  tlio 
reciprocity  system  in  1822,  and  frc»m 
that  period  down  to  the  present  timo. 
From  these  tables,  which  every  in- 
telligent reader  must  see  to  be  of  in- 
calculable importance,  three  tlung^s 
are  evident. 

1.  That,  under  the  navigation  law 
system,  the  British  shipping  in  Eu- 
rope increased,  in  twenty  years,  from 
18,000  to  21,000  ships ;  that  is,  by  a 
sixth. 

2.  That,  under  the  reciprocity  sys- 
tem, the  British  ships  declined, '  in 
twelve  years,  from  21,042  to  20,388, 
being  nearly  a  tenth. 

3.  That  the  loss  thus  experienoeil 
in  the  reciprocity  system,  in  Europe, 
was  counterbalanced,  and  more  than 
counterbalanced,  by  the  extraordinary 
growth  in  our  colonial  trade,  during 
the  same  period,  to  which  the  reci- 
procity system  did  not  apply,  as  it  was 
exclusively  reserved,  on  the  principle 
of  the  navigation  laws,  to  ourselves, 
the  vessels  engaged  in  that  trade  ha- 
ving increased,  during  these  twelve 
years  only,  from  3500  to  5432,  and 
theirtonnage  from  230,000  to  442,000. 
It  is  not  difficult,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  sec  in  what  quarter  the 
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real  strength  and  future  hopes  of  the  Table,  showing  the  progress  of  the 

Britbh  empire  are  to  be  found.  trade  of  these  countries,  from  1322  to 

The  same  result  is  shown  by  another  1831,  by  which  the  relative  progress 

Table,  exhibiting  the  proportions  in  of  the  British  and  foreign  trade  with 

which  the  British  and  foreign  seamen  those    countries    where    reciprocity 

are  employed  in  the  trade  with  Prus-  treaties  have  been  concluded  is  clearly 

sia,  Denmark,  France,  Sweden,  and  demonstrated,  and  which  is  calculated 

Norway,  with  whom  reciprocity  trea-  to  shake  the  nerves  of  even  the  most 

ties  have  been  concluded.  ardent  supporters  of  the  reciprocity 

It  distinctly  appears    that,  under  system.     Under  the  operation  of  the 

the  reciprocity  system,  the  trade  with  reciprocity  system,  the  British  ships 

the   Baltic   States,  Prussia,  Sweden,  employed  in  the  trade  with  Sweden, 

Norway,  and  Denmark  has,  for  the  Norway,  Denmark,  and  Prussia  have 

most  part,  fallen  into  the  hands  of  declined ;   and  the  foreign  shipping 

foreigners.     And,  as  an  illustration  of  employed  in  the  trade  between  tnese 

the  way  in  which  the  foreign  shipping  countries  and  Great   Britain  has  in- 

has  grown  up,  so  as  to  overshadow  creased  as  follows  :-^ 
the    Britbh,    wo    refer    to    anoUicr 

British  declined  with  Prussia  from  539  ships  to  270 

Denmark,  57  ships  to  16 
Norway,  168  ships  to  15 
Sweden,  123  ships  to    QQ 

Prussian  ships,  with  Great  Britain,  increased  from  258  to  903 

Danish, 44  to  624 

Norwegian, 558  to  785 

Swedbh, 71  to  250 

And  thus  much  for  the  reciprocity  quently  referred  to,  by  the  reciprocity 

system  on  the  interests  of  our  mari-  partisans,  as  the  strongest  proof  of 

time  force  in  our  intercourse  with  the  the  justice  of  their  principles  ;  but, 

Baltic  trade.  in  reality,  it  is  the  strongest  confirma- 

There  is  one  country  with  whom,  tion  of  those  which  we  are  now  sup- 

under  the  reciprocity  system,  com-  porting. 

menced  in  1816,  that  system  has  been  The  following  Table  exhibits  the 

attended  with  remarkable  advantages,  progress    of  foreign    trade   between 

and  that  is  the  United  States  of  North  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 

America.     The  example  of  the  effect  both  in  British   and  American  bot« 

of  this  system  with  that  country  is  fre-  toms,  from  the  year  1822  to  1836. 


INWARDS. 


Yean. 


1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1836 


United  States. 


British. 


Ships. 
138 

237 
157 
133 
158 
238 
256 
192 
197 
289 
284 
226 

L I 


Tons, 
37,385 
63,606 
44,994 
38,943 
47,711 
73,204 
80,158 
61,343 
65,130 

91,787 
95,203 
86,383 


Men. 

1,770 
2,998 
3,166 
1,843 
2,245 
3,424 
3,646 
2,773 
2,948 
4,204 
4,251 
3,575 


Foreign. 


Ships. 

500 

509 

460 

599 

448 

646 

372 

450 

609 

639 

452 

524 


Tons. 
156,054 
165,699 
153,475 
196,863 
151,765 
217,535 
138,174 
162,327 
214,166 
229,869 
167,359 


Men. 
6,866 
7,121 
6,451 

8,487 
6,595 
9,447 
6,049 
7,052 
9,185 

9,807 
7,161 


\rA 


Thfi  Heeiprocity  and  Colonial  Sjf$Um$, 


ThnSf  under  the  reciprocity  sygtem 
with  that  country^  the  trade  has  iu- 
oreasod  between  1822  and  1836^  from 
138  ships  to  226 ;  while  the  American 
has  increased  only  from  500  to  542. 
And  the  British  tonnage  swelled  from 
37,385  to  86,3839  while  the  Ameri- 
can tonnage  has  increased  only  from 
156,054  to  226,483. 

This  result,  however,  so  far  from 
being  a  proof  that  the  reciprocity 
sjTstem,  in  its  application  to  the  trade 
of  Great  Britain  with  the  old  states  of 
the  world,  is  founded  on  just  principles, 
demonstrates  diametrically  the  reverse. 
The  reciprocity  system  has  proved  of 
advantage  to  the  British  shipping  in 
the  intercourse  with  America,  because 
labour  and  all  the  articles  employed  in 
the  building  of  ships  are  so  much 
dearer  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain 
that  the  British  shipowners  can  carry 
on  the  trade  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  the 
American,  and,  therefore,  under  an 
equal  system  of  duties,  the  British 
shipping  has  gained  the  advantage. 
There  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  expe- 
diency of  that  system  in  its  application 
to  countries  where  ship-building  and 
navigation  are  more  expensive  than 
they  are  in  this,  and»  therefore,  Mr 
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Huskisson  acted  perfectly  wisely  in 
concluding  a  treaty  with  America  on 
such  terms.  But  the  real  point  of 
doubt  is,  not  whether  such  a  system  is 
expedient  with  countries  whore  &liip- 
building  is  dearer,  but  whether  it  is 
expedient  with  countries  where  ship, 
building  is  cheaper  than  in  Great 
Britain.  And,  with  reference  to  thiit 
point,  it  is  clear  that  the  fact  that  the 
reciprocity  system  has  worked  to  tho 
prejudice  of  America,  which  builds 
ships  dearer  than  England,  is  founded 
exactly  upon  the  same  principle  in 
proving  that  it  is  prejudicial  to  Eng- 
land, in  her  intercourse  with  the  Bal- 
tic powers,  where  it  is  cheaper. 

The  following  table  demonstrates 
that  in  sixteen  years,  from  1820  to 
1836,  the  reciprocity  system  has  prov- 
ed highly  prejudicial  to  British  ship- 
ping, and  highly  advantageous  to  fo- 
reign,  in  conducting  the  British  com- 
merce ;  and  that  if  the  same  system  is 
continued  for  sixteen  years  longer,  it 
will,  in  spite  of  all  the  prodigious  in- 
crease in  the  British  trade  with  their 
colonial  possessions,  render  the  foreign 
shipping  superior  to  tho  British  even 
in  conducting  our  own  trade. 


Centesimal  Proportions  of  British  and  Foreign  Tonnage  employed  in  tho 
Import  and  Export  Trades  respectively  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  each 
year  from  1820  to  1836. 


■ 

IMTXftXD   INWARDS. 

CLXAKKD   OUTWARDS. 

Vetn. 

British. 

Britiih. 

Foreign. 

1820 

78.84 

21.16 

78.15 

21.85 

1821 

80.14 

19.86 

79.50 

20.50 

1822 

78.00 

22.00 

77.08 

22.92 

1823 

74.21 

25.09 

73.29 

26.71 

1824 

70.29 

29.71 

68,94 

31.06 

1825 

69.12 

30.88 

60.45 

38.55 

1826 

73.75 

26.25 

71.50 

28.50 

1827 

73.51 

26.49 

71.08 

28.02 

1828 

76.74 

23.26 

76.74 

28.26 

1829 

75.46 

24.54 

73.85 

20.15 

1830 

74.18 

25.82 

73,48 

20.52 

1831 

73.02 

26.98 

71.97 

28.03 

1832 

77.35 

22.65 

77,39 

22.61 

1833 

74.13 

25.87 

74.73 

25.27 

1834 

73.87 

26.68 

72,91 

27.09 

1835 

78.85 

26.15 

72,77 

27.23 

1836        1 

71.41 

28.59 

70.97 

29.03 

\ 
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appetn  that  while  in  1620  In  a  word,  the  magnitude  of  a  e<mimer- 

I  tonnage  employed  in  carry-  cial  nation*a  foreign  oommeroe^  and  the 

I  British  trade  was  four  times  multitude  of  itfl  manuf)M$tnref,  so  hr 

n»  in  163G  it  bore  to  it  only  from  being  an  element  of  strength^  bt, 

rtion  of  70  to  30>  or  about  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  source  of  tocaiU 

1USS,  if  unaccompanied  by  a  propor- 

n^  say  the  advocates  for  the  tional  naval  power.     It  is  iiabiey  br  a 

Y  system,  although  the  Bri-  single  reverse  at  8ea«  to  be  blockaded 

time  interests  undoubtedly  in  its  harbours,  and  to  lose  in  a  finr 

red  from  such  a  system,  yet  weeks  the  fruits  of  centuries  of  eon- 

1  commerce  has  been  revived  quest.     The  condition  of  a  great  in« 

zitated  by  that  change,  and  sular  and  commercial  state,  which  has 

been  gained  by  our  manu-  come  to  depend  in  great  part  upon 

md  mercliants  in  that  respect  foreign  shipping  for  the  conduct  of 

lore  than  what  has  been  lost  its  commerce,  is  precisely  similar  to 

ip-builders.  that    of    a    fbrt&ed    town,    whioh 

f  the  fact  were  as  is  now  abounds  with  inhabitants  and  unwar* 

should  demur,  in  the  strong-  like  mouths,  whioh  has  little  to  rely 

to  the  expedience  of  sacri-  upon  but  foreign  mercenaries  for  the 

any  degree  whatever,  our  defence  of  its  ramparts,  and  the  recall 

to  our  manufacturing  into-  of  whom  by  the  powers  to  whom  they 

'^hat    renders    the  shipping  belong  would  necessarily  leave  it  en- 

f  such  incalculable  import-  tirely  defenceless.    The  blockade  and 

a  commercial  state    is  not  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander,  after 

lat  it  constitutes  the  sinews  the  fatal  defeat  of  iBgosPotamos,  proves 

of  its  naval  strength  and  on  how  unstable  a  basis  the  saraty  of 

adependence,  but  constitutes  every  commercial    state    is  founded 

bulwark  for  the  protection  where  the  dominbn  of  the  seas  does 

le  commercial  and  manufac-  not  rest  upon  a  great  and  indestmo- 

3rests,  which  are  so  unhappily  tible  naval  power. 

)  considered  as  of  superior  But  let  us  come  a  little  closer  to  the 

e.     Admitting  that  as  long  point,  and  examine  whether  the  asser- 

sal  peace   prevails  foreign  tion  of  the  great  extension  of  our  fo- 

t  can  be  easily  carried  on  by  reign  commerce  by  means  of  tho  red- 

0  state  which  has  lost  its  na-  procity  system,  and  with  the  countries 

iority,  and  is  compelled  Ig  with  whom  reciprocity  treaties  have 

reat  part  to  foreign  shipping  been  concluded,    is  in   reality  well 

3tion  of  its  commercial  inter-  founded, 

tiat  is  to  become  of  the  trade  Keeping  in  view  that  the  reoipro- 

state  when,  in  its  own  de-  city  treaties  hitherto  concluded  nave 

s  forced  into  a  serious  war,  been  with  Prussia,  Denmark^  Sweden^ 

hreatencd  with  blockade  in  Norway,    France,    America^  BraiU^ 

harbours  by  the  combined  and  Columbia,  we  refer  to  the  table 

foreign  maritime  powers  ?  exhibiting  the  progress  of  the  exports 

better  would  Great  Britain  to  these  cenntnes  i^m  1897  to  1896. 

its  foreign  trade  carried  on  This  table  is  in  the  highest  degree 

vessels  if,  in  consequence  of  instructive.     From  it  it  appears  that 

itude  of  the  navy  which  had  the  export  trade  to  Prussia,  for  the 

reared  up  in  foreign  states,  increase  of  which  Mr  HiiskissoB«  in 

itself  blockaded  in  its  own  1828,  was  content  to  repeal  tiie  na?i. 

and  foreign  fleets  of  war  gation  laws  of  England,  the  bnlwaik 

iss  the  Thames,  the  Mersey,  of  our  national  strength,  has  deelmei, 

lyde  ?    The  very  magnitude  in    ten    years    before    1886,    fron 

ign  commerce  would,  when  L.174,000  to  L.180/)00;  that  with 

astrophe  occurred,  prove  the  Denmark  has  decHnedtrom  ti.l04fiOO 

ous  of  all  embarrassments,  to  L.91,000;  while  that  of  Oennany 

would  have  reared  up  many  has    remained    per/eeify    etatUmtay 

f  useless  mouths,  whose  suf-  through  the  whole  period.    The  tvaoe 

id  turbulence,  upon  the  de*  with  France  is  the  only  one  whioh  lias 

of  their  only  means  of  sub-  evidently  increasedi  but  that  is  the  re- 

ivould  render  all  attempts  at  suit  entirely  of  the  equalization  of  the 

g  resbtance  utterly  hopeless,  dutiei  on  wine ;  and  aocordinglj  that 
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of  Portugal  has  faUen  off  in  nearly  a  following  candid  admission  as  to  tlie 

umilar  proportion ;  while  the  trade  falling  off  of  our  foreign  trade,  from 

with  the  United  States  of  America,  the   commencement  of  tho   present 

under  the   reciprocity   system,    has,  century,  down  to  this  time,  with  the 

upon    the    whole,    remained    nearly  exception  of  the  two  years  of  inordi- 

stationary,  or  rather  declined.     Tho  nato  commercial  activity  of  1835  and 

great  exports  of  1835  and   1836  to  1636. 

that  country  were  entirely  fictitious,  <<  If  the  following  t.ible  is  taken  in 

and  the  result  of  the  joint-stock  mania  this  way,  as  the  test  of  the  progress  of 

there,  during  these  years,  which  led  our  foreign  trade,  during  tho  present 

to  the  terrible  commercial  crisis  of  century,  it  will  be  seen  that  little  or 

1837,  when  the  exports  of  Groat  Bri-  none  has  been  made — that,  in  fact,  if 

tain  to  the   United    States  sunk  to  we  except  the  last  two  years  0^'^^ 

L.3,500,000.  and  1836),  the  amount  of  our  forviL'-ii 

But  what  is  still  more  curious,  it  trade  has  not  been  equal  to  that  which 

appears  from  another  table  that  the  was  carried  on  during  some  of  tlio 

trade  with  the  countries  with  whom  years  when  we  were  at  war  with  iicar- 

we   have   concluded   no    reciprocity  ly  all  Europe,  nor  to  that  of  the  fir>t 

treaties,  but  with  whom  we  still  deal  nve  years  of  peace  that  followed.  Tho 

on  the  old  restrictive  system,  and  that  average  annual  exports  of  British  pro- 

with  our  own  colonies,  which  is  en-  duce  and  manufactures  in  the  dccen- 

tirely  and    rigidly  confined  to  our-  nary    period    from     1801     to    1^1  o 

selves,  has  increased  much  faster  than  amounted  to  L. 40,737,070.     In  the 

that  with  the  reciprocity  countries ;  next  ten  years,  from  181 1  to  1820,  the 

and  that  in  truth  it  is  the  vast  increase  annual    average   was    L.4 1,454,401  ; 

of  our  trade  with  those  countries,  who  from  1821  to  1830  the  annual  averaurc 

are  out  of  the  reciprocity  pale,  which  fell  to  L. 30,597,623.     Since  that  tirno 

has  compensated  all  the  evils  arising  the  amouut  has  been  progressively  ad - 

even  to  commerce   itself,  from  the  vancing,  and,  in  1836,  exceeded  by 

adoption  of  that  system  with  the  other  L.  1,765,543  tho  amount  in  1815,  tho 

states.     From  this  table  it  is  manifest  first  year  of  tho  peace,  which,  with  tho 

that  our  trade  with  distant  quarters  of  oxception  of  1836,  was  the  grcritcst 

the  world  with  whom  we  have  no  reel-  year  of  export  trade,  judging  from  tlu' 

procity  treaties,  such  as  Spain,  Italy,  value  of  tho  shipments,  that  this  oui'.n- 

Turkey  ;   and  our  own  colonies,  as  try  has  ever  seen.*'* 

Australia,  the  Canadas,  the  East  In-  <<  That  part  of  our  commerce  wliicli, 

dies,  &c.,  has  doubled,  and  in  some  being  carried  on  with  the  rich  atid 

instances   tripled,    during    the   very  civilized  inhabitants  of  European  ua- 

years  that  our  trade  with  the  coun-  tions,  should  present  the  greatest  tiohl 

tries  with  whom  we  had  concluded  for  extension,  will  be  seen  to  have 

reciprocity  treaties  was  stationary  or  fallen  oft*  under  this  aspect  in  a  ro- 

had  declined,  affording  thus  a  striking  markable  degree.     Tho  average  an- 

contrast  to  the  miserable  and  languid  nual  exports  to  the  whole  of  Europe 

state  of  our  trade  with   the    Baltic  were  less  in  %>aluc  hy  nearli/  twi'ntj/  per 

powers,  to  preserve  or  increase  which  cent  in  t/ic  jive  years  from   183 -J  tn 

we  sacrificed  the  old  and  powerful  1830, ///w/i  they  were  xnthcjivvyvtus 

bulwark  of  our  navigation  laws.  that  followed  the  close  of  the  wnr,  and 

From  tho  Parliamentary  returns  it  it  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  un- 

appears  also  that  our  trade  both  with  satisfactory  footinp:  upon  which  uur 

northern  and  southern  Euro]>e  has  de-  trading  regulations  with  Europe  aro 

clined  under  the  influence  of  the  reel-  established  ;  that  our  exports  to  tiin 

procity  system;  and  is  considerably  United  States  of  America,  which,  with 

less  in  the  five  years  preceding  1836  their  population  of  only  twelve  niil- 

than  it  was  in  the  five  years  preceding  lions,  are  removed  to  a  distance  from 

1819.     So  clear  is  this  decrease  in  our  us  of  3000  miles  across  the  Atlaiitir, 

foreign  trade  to  Europe,  during  tho  have  amounted  to  more  than  one-half 

worldng  of  the  reciprocity  system,  of  the  value  of  our  shipments  to  the 

that  Mr  Porter,  although  a  strenuous  whole  of  Europe,  with  a  population 

advocate  for  its  principles,  makes  the  fifteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
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United  States  of  Amcvica,  and  with 
an  abundance  of  productions  suited  to 
our  wants  which  they  are  naturally 
desirous  of  exchanging  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  mines  and  looms.*'  * 

Thus  it  distinctly  appears,  both 
from  the  Parliamentary  returns  and 
the  admissions  of  the  most  able  and 
well  informed  advocates  for  the  reci- 
procity system,  that  the  anticipated 
and  promised  extension  of  our  foreign 
trade,  from  the  adoption  of  that  sys- 
tem, has  not  taken  place  ;  that  so  far 
from  it,  our  trade  has  rapidly  and 
signally  declined,  during  the  last  five- 
and-twcnty  years,  with  the  old  states 
of  Europe,  fifteen  of  which  have  been 
spent  under  the  reciprocity  system  ; 
and,  therefore,  that  we  have  gratui- 
tously inflicted  a  severe  wound  upon 
our  own  maritime  interests,  without 
having  purchased  thereby  luiy  equiva- 
lent advantage,  cither  for  our  foreign 
trade  or  our  home  manufactures. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  certain  that  our 
foreign  trade  and  intercourse  with  all 
the  world  has  upon  t/ie  ichoh  increased, 
and  in  many  quarters  most  rapidly, 
during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  have 
the  British  merchants  found  a  compen- 
sation, as  they  unquestionably  must 


have  done,  for  the  decline  of  their 
trade  with  the  old  state  of  Europe  ? 
The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
prodigious  simultaneous  increase  of 
our  colonial  trade.  It  is  there  that 
the  real  strength  of  Great  Britain  is 
to  be  found.  It  is  there  that  an  anti- 
dote has  been  silently  prepared  for  all 
the  errors  of  our  modern  commercial 
policy  ;  and  it  is  by  confounding  the 
growth  of  our  distant  colonics,  and 
the  immense  trade  which  has  spnuig 
up  from  their  influence,  with  the  ef- 
fects of  the  Reciprocity  System  in  our 
intercourse  with  the  European  states, 
that  its  advocates  have  been  able  to 
conceal  from  the  world  the  real  tenden- 
cy of  their  system.  The  number  of 
ships  built  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  its  possessions  in  Europe,  is  just 
about  the  same  as  it  was  twenty- live 
years  ago,  while  that  for  the  trade  to 
the  colonies  has,  during  the  same  pe- 
riod, nearly  r/uadrupied. 

An  examination  of  the  quarters  of 
the  world  in  which  our  trade  has  in- 
creased, demonstrates  clearly  that  it  is 
in  our  intercourse  with  our  own  colo- 
nies that  the  compensation  for  the  de- 
cline of  our  trade  with  Europe  iUelf 
has  been  found. 


From  Mr  Porter's  Tables  it  appears  that  from  1802  to  1835,  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  Europe  has  dcc/i/ied  from  65  per  cent  to  48  per  cent. 

With    the  British   colonies  in 

America,  has  increased  from  18  to  20 

With  the. United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, has  increased  from  6  to    0 

And  that  with  India  has  increased 
from  3f  to    5 


It  is  perfectly  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  reciprocity  system  has  had  no 
tendency  to  check  the  serious  decay 
which  is  going  forward  in  our  Euro- 
pean trade,  while  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem, which  is  still  applied  with  undi- 
minished force  to  our  colonies,  at  least 
in  their  intercourse  with  the  parent 
state,  has  had  as  little  eflect  in  check- 
ing the  rapid  and  astonishing  growth, 
both  of  our  shipping  and  foreign  trade, 
with  those  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 
Nothing  but  the  most  obstinate  ad- 
herence to  theory,  and  the  most  per- 
verse blindness  to  facts,  can  enable 
any  person  to  resist  the  conclusion 


that  it  is  in  our  intercourse  with  our 
colonies  that  the  real  sinews  of  British 
strength  are  to  be  found ;  that  the  re- 
ciprocity system  is  wholly  unable  to 
preserve  our  European  trade  from  de- 
cay, while  it  is  utterly  ruinous  to  our 
shipping  interests  employed  in  com- 
merce with  these  conntries ;  and  there- 
fore that  our  true  interest  is  to  be 
found  in  cultivating,  with  the  most 
assiduous  care,  our  colonial  dependen- 
cies, in  our  intercourse  with  whom  we 
employ  only  our  own  shipping,  ai'd  in 
our  commercial  intercourse  with  which 
we  experience  the  benefit  of  a  trade 
sharing  in  the  rapid  extension  and 
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unchecked  gn^wth  of  these  Yigorous  lican  possesuooSf  whoie  liftiutioii  hii 

offahooU  of  the  empire.  now  become  of  such  overwhelmiiif 

Let  us  now  direct  the  attention  of  interest  from  the   manifest   dangers 

our  readers  to  the  following  impor-  from  foreign  and  domestic  enemiei, 

taut  facts  regarding  our  trade  with  with  which  they  are  threatened: — 
Canada,  and  our  other  North  Ame- 


C*omparative  view  of  the  British  shipping,  employed  in  the  trade  of  etch 
of  the  British  Nortli  American  colonies  in  the  year  1836. 


CLEARED    OrrWASDS. 

r 

1 
Oelonginff  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 
Colonici. 

i 

Beloo^n;;  to   t^e' 

British  poncasions)                         TolaL 

teyonU  uas. 

No.         Ton  8. 

1 

No. 

61 

2443 

5094 

431 

7444 

Tom.     '    No. 

1 

Ton*. 

Men. 

Canada,                  i  1065 '334,3^U) 
New  Brunswick,        550 '  1 54,295 
Nova  Scotia,               11.2     22,073 
Newfoundland,      j    35^     50,487 

1 
2085 '  563,224 

40,682   1326 
210,229  2993 
316,675  4621 

41,5-25     789 

375,051 

364,524 

338,748 

94,012 

15,98ri 
16,81ti 
17,8*1 

5,473 

609,111   9729 

1.172,335 

56,116 

And  the  value  of  the  trade  with  these  important  possessions  may  bo  judged  of 
by  the  following 

Tabic,  showing  the  comparative  view  of  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  the  Canadas  and  the  other  British  North  American  Colonie.%  in  the 
year  1830. 


c:olonic«. 


Canada, 

New  Brunswick, 
Nova  Scotia, 
Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward's  Island 
Newfoundland,         1 
Coast  of  Labrador,  j 
Settlements  of  Hudson's 
Bay  Company. 

Total. 


and,  ) 

) 


OflficiAl 

value  of  Im* 

ports. 


Official  value  of  £xpoiU, 


British. 


Foreign 
and  Colo, 
oial. 


633,575  2,338,801 
24y,44i:  710,000 


57,970 

195,860 
26,313 


.1,103,100 


393,382 

343,3*22 
35,260 


3,871,191 


Total. 


▼alocofBri. 
tiahfispocts. 


350,6462,789,507 


133,162 
50,045 

56,171 
5,76 


84d,lG8{ 
443,427 

399,4M 
41,881 


595,7854,460,976 


£ 
1,539,153 
553,864 

292,322 

S07»833 
49,199 


2,73%291 


Lastly,  the  rapid  growth  of  this  trade  may  be  judged  of  by  the  followiiig 
Table  showing  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Uaniuias  aloiir, 
from  1827  to  1836. 
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Yean. 

Official  valua  of 
imports  from 
the  Canada!. 

Official  value  of  Exports  to  the  Cnnadas. 

Declared  Talue  of 
British  Ezporu  to 
theCanadas. 

British. 

Foreign  and 
Colonial. 

Total. 

1827 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

£ 
468,766 
466,065 
569,452 
682,202 
902,915 
795,652 
756,466 
613,598 
629,051 
633,575 

£ 
794,637 
1,059,225 

980,476 
1,388,201 

*  1,749,847 
1.863,118 
1,789,876 
1,171,540 
1,842,176 
2,388,861 

£ 
155,853 
189,058 
136,946 
181,819 
172,242 
215,831 
310,335 
168,085 
285,355 
350,648 

£ 
950,490 
1,248,283 
1,117,422 
1,570,020 
1,922,089 
2,078,949 
2,100,211 
1,339,629 
3,127,531 
2,739,507 

£ 

617,709 

787,289 

709,141 

997,502 

1,136,819 

1,173,587 

1,171,565 

799,912 

1,184,985 

1,539,153 

Thus,  while  our  trade  with  Prus- 
sia, Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway, 
to  increase  which  we  haTC  sacrificed 
the  navigation  laws,  and  inflicted  a 
grievous  wound  upon  our  maritime 
strength,  has  either  declined,  or  heen 
altogether  stationary  for  the  last  two 
years,  that  with  our  North  American 
colonies  has  tripled  during  the  same 
period,  and  now  employs  no  less  than 
560,000  tons  of  our  shipping ;  more 
than  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  British 
shipping  employed  in  our  foreign  trade 
to  every  part  of  tiio  world. 

And  here  arises  a  most  important 
observation,  decisive  as  to  the  differ- 
once  upon  our  maritime  strength  be- 
tween the  trade  carried  on  under  the 
reciprocity  system,  and  in  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  with  a  fo- 
reign country,  and  that  maintained 
with  our  own  colonies. 

The  trade  with  the  United  States  of 
America,  it  has  been  seen,  takes  off 
about  eleven  millions  of  our  manufac- 
tures, but  in  doing  so  employs  only 
80,000  tons  of  our  shipping,  the  re- 
maining 266,000  being  carried  on  in 
American  bottoms. 

The  trade  with  Canada  takes  off 
only  L.2,700,000  worth  of  our  manu- 
factures, but  in  doing  so  gives  employ- 
ment to  no  less  than  560,000  tons  of 
our  shipping,  besides  560,000  tons 
employed  in  the  course  of  trade  by 
Canada  Itself. 

Now,  the  trade  to  our  North  Ame^ 
rican  colonies  has  tripled  within  the 
last  ten  years.  If  it  goes  on  at  the 
same  rate  in  the  next  ten,  and  draws 
after  it  a  similar  increase  of  British 


tonnage,  the  exports  to  those  pos- 
sessions in  1848  will  he  no  less  than 
L. 8, 100,000,  and  give  employment  to 
upwards  of  1,560,000  tons  of  ship- 
pmg ;  upwards  of  a  half,  in  all  proba- 
bility, of  the  whole  British  shipping 
employed  in  our  foreign  trade  at  that 
period— the  whole  British  tonnage  at 
present  employed  being  2,400,000 
tons. 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  illustrate 
the  vital  dilference  between  the  im- 
portance of  the  colonial  trade  and  that 
conducted  with  an  independent  fo- 
reign state.  It  is  so  great,  indeed,  as 
to  appear  almost  miraculous,  and  to 
demonstrate,  beyond  the  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  foreign  trade  with  independent 
states,  as  a  foundation  for  maritime 
strength,  but  that  the  empire  of  the 
seas  is  for  ever  destined  to  the  possessor 
of  the  most  extensive  and  powerful  co- 
lonial dominions. 

There  is  nothing  peculiar  In  the  si- 
tuation of  the  Canadas  which  has 
given  rise  to  this  extraordhiary  proof 
of  the  superior  efficacy  of  colonial 
trade  to  that  of  foreign  independent 
states,  both  in  encouraging  aomestlc  • 
industry  and  forming  a  nursery  for 
naval  strength.  At  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  globe,  in  Australia^  a 
progress  still  more  wonderful  and  gra-. 
tifying  has  taken  place,  sufficient  to 
demonstrate  that  if  ignorance  or  infk- 
tuation  does  not  make  us  throw 
away  our  advantagest  Great  Britain 
still  possesses  the  m^ans  of  maintain- 
ing her  mariUme  fi^vrnTnaj^-^  vo^  %W 
tion  among  \\l^  i^mcfi^  ^1  S)da  ^ssS^q^ 
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Table  showing  the  progress  of  the  British  trade  and  tonnage^  with  New 

Holland,  from  1820  to  1836. 


Yeus. 

Tons. 

Value  of  Exports. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Value  of  Exports. 

1820 

1,291 

£124,232 

1829 

8,970 

£310,681 

1821 

1 ,349 

132,698 

1830 

8,668 

314,677 

1822 

1,706 

160,450 

1831 

1 1,875 

398,471 

1823 

3,883 

197,236 

1832 

12,231 

466,238 

1824 

3,986 

220,347 

1833 

14,679 

558,372 

1825 

3,971 

278,306 

1834 

17,234 

716,014 

1826 

7,582 

262,932 

1835 

16,900 

696,345 

1827 

5,439 

339,958 

1836 

19,195 

835,637 

1828 

6,707 

443,839 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia has  increased  in  the  last  sixteen 
years  from  1,291  to  19,195  tons,  or 
about  sixteen-fold,  the  value  of  the 
exports  has  increased  from  L.  124,232 
to  L.835,637,  or  about  seven-fold. 

If  the  same  proportion  should  con- 
tinue for  the  next  ten  years,  in  the 
year  1848  the  tonnage  employed  in  the 
trade  with  Australia  will  be  300,000 
tons ;  and  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
that  colony  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lions sterling. 

And  if  it  should  continue  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  the  tonnage  in 
1 858  will  be,  even  on'the'most  moderate 
computation,  1,500,000  tons,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  above  twenty 
millions  sterling. 

Startling  and  extravagant  as  these 
results  wDl  probably  appear  to  almost 
all  our  readers,  they  are  no  more  than 
a  fair  application  to  the  future, of  the 
experience  of  the  past — the  onlv  safe 
and  sound  principle  on  which  political, 
equally  with  physical  rcasomng,  can 
be  founded ;  and  if  they  appear,  as 
they  really  do,  chimerical,  it  is  only 
because  the  elements  of  national 
strength  and  greatness,  involved  in 
the  progress  of  a  great  colonial  em- 
pire, greatly  exceed  any  thing  which 
oven  the  imagination  of  the  most  ar- 
dent speculator  can  venture  to  sug- 
gest. 

And  if  it  be  said  that,  long  before 
such  halcyon  days  can  arrive,  Canada 
and  Australia  will  have  thrown  off 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  state, 
and  declared  themselves  independent, 
the  answer  is  obvious.  By  so  doing, 
they  will  indeed  deprive  us  of  that  great 
ana  extraordinary  advantage  to  our 
man'tiine  strength  which  arises  from 
the  possesion  of  iloarishlng  colonial 


dominions  ;  but  they  cannot  deprive  us 
of  that  dependence  upon  our  trade  and 
shipping  which  is  necessarily  inherent 
in  all  infant  and  rising  states,  whether 
colonial  or  independent.  With  siieli 
states,  even  after  they  have  cmaneipa  - 
ted  themselves,  the  reciprocity  system 
cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  Grcrit 
Britain,  because  their  interests  are  ni>- 
cessarily  wound  up  with  the  growth  of 
agriculture  and  the  rural  manufacturer ; 
and  therefore  it  neither  can  be  their  in- 
terest, nor  will  they  possess  the  power,  to 
attempt  to  rival  the  parent  state,  either 
in  the  finer  manufactures  or  in  mari- 
time exertion.  The  United  States  of 
America,  it  has  been  seen,  notwith- 
standing  their  great  ambition  for  a  na- 
val force,  and  their  having  been  fur 
more  than  half  a  century  independent, 
are  not  yet  able  to  compete  with  Great 
Britain  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  own 
trade,  and  accordingly  British  ship- 
ping is  continually  making  greater 
advances  over  the  American  in  the 
conduct  of  the  commercial  intercour:>c 
between  the  two  countries.  The  same 
must  be  the  case,  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, with  our  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  Australia,  because  they  are 
behind  America  in  the  career  of  civi- 
lisation, and  therefore  must  be  for  a 
longer  period  dependent  upon  the  mo- 
ther country  both  for  the  supply  of 
their  manufactures  and  the  carrying 
on  of  their  trade. 

The  details,  which  have  now  been 
given  will  explain  how  the  reciprocity 
advocates  have  for  so  long  a  period  suc- 
ceeded in  blinding  the  people  of  this 
country  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  commercial  system  which  has 
been  pursued  for  the  last  fifteen  vears. 
And  how  it  happened  that,  amidst  the 
constant  complaints  of  the  ship-own- 
on}  t!hctt  VQ\eT^\&  ^«i^  dA^UTdxLs  and 
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almost  destroyed^  and  their  property 
ruined  by  the  operation  of  that  sys- 
tem, the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  was  always  able  to  meet  them 
by  Parliamentary  Returns,  which 
showed  that  the  trade  and  shipping  of 
the  empire,  taken  as  a  whole,  was, 
notwithstanding,  on  the  increase.  It 
was  evidently  by  confounding  toge- 
ther the  exports  to  our  colonies  with 
the  exports  to  the  reciprocity  coun- 
tries, that  the  official  advocates  of  the 
new  system  were  so  long  able  to  mys- 
tify and  delude  the  world.  They  con- 
stantly told  us  that  our  exports  were 
increasing,  and  our  tonnage  getting 
larger  every  year,  but  they  did  not 
tell  lis,  what  was  nevertheless  the  case, 
that  the  countries  with  whom  our 
trade  was  increasing  were  our  own 
colonies  or  distant  states,  with  whom 
we  have  no  reciprocity  treaties,  and 
that  the  countries  with  whom  it  was 
diminishing  were  the  European  na- 
tions in  our  neighbourhood  with  whom 
we  had  concluded  reciprocity  treaties, 
and  to  propitiate  whom  we  have  been 
content  to  sacrifice  three-fourths  of 
our  shipping  employed  in  the  Baltic 
trade.  It  is  by  separating  the  great 
mass  of  our  export  trade  and  foreign 
tonnage  into  its  component  parts,  and 
showing  in  what  quarters  it  has  in- 
creased, and  in  what  diminished,  that 
the  real  tendency  of  the  system  which 
we  have  been  pursuing  is  brought  to 
light ;  and  it  is  distinctly  made  to  ap- 

Eear  that  the  reciprocity  advocates 
avo  succeeded  m  bolstering  up  their 
system  solely  by  concealing  its  effects 
upon  us  in  the  countries  with  whom 
it  has  been  carried  into  execution,  un- 
der the  cover  of  the  vast  increase  with 
those  to  whom  it  has  not  been  applied, 
or  who  stand  in  the  situation  of  colo- 
nies to  the  mother  country. 

And,  what  is  not  a  litde  singular, 
and  perhaps  unparalleled^in  such  inves- 
tigations, the  reciprocity  advocates 
have  succeeded  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  pubb'c  in  maintaining  the  credit 
of  their  system,  and  decrying  the  va- 
lue of  our  colonial  trade,  solely  in  con- 
sequence of  the  effect  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  that  very  colonial  trade  in 
concealing  the  operation  of  their  fa- 
vourite reciprocity  principles. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  these  re- 
sults demonstrate  that  practical  expe- 
rience is  at  variance  with  principle  in 
this  particidar.  There  is  in  reality 
no  contradjctioiz  between  them,    lie 


Huskisson  s  principles  were  quite  well 
founded  in  the  abstract,  and  on  the 
supposition  that  the  prices  of  dif- 
ferent commodities  were  the  same  in 
all  countries,  and  that  all  were  to  enter 
the  field  of  commercial  regulation  with 
hands  unfettered — with  hearts  unim- 
passioned — and  without  any  great 
vested  interests  already  existing  which 
depended  on  the  continuance  of  the 
former  system  of  trade.  But  his  grand 
error  consisted  in  this,  that  he  over- 
looked the  paramount  necessity  in  all 
countries  of  attending  to  the  national 
security  and  defence  in  preference  to 
the  national  wealth.  The  vast  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  producing  the 
same  article  in  different  countries,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  protecting 
by  fiscal  regidations  those  branches 
of  industry,  if  essential  to  the  national 
independence,  which  are  conducted  at 
a  disadvantage — and  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  getting  some  compensation 
in  return  for  a  reciprocity  concession, 
not  by  a  reciprocity  in  regard  to  that 
one  article,  but  in  regard  to  some 
other  article  in  which  thg  disadvantage 
lies  on  the  side  of  the  country  to  whom 
the  concession  is  made. 

Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that 
the  national  defence  and  independence 
is  of  more  importance  than  the  mere 
growth  of  any  particular  branch  of 
trade  or  manufacture.  The  consider- 
ations already  urged  on  this  subject 
are  so  obvious  and  important  as  to 
render  it  perfectly  unnecessary  to  en- 
large farther  upon  it.  It  is  no  doubt 
a  very  good  thing  to  be  rich,  but  it  is 
also  a  very  good  thing  to  be  inde- 
pendent. It  is  an  advantage  to  have 
wealth,  if  we  also  possess  the  means 
of  defending  it ;  but  if  we  are  desti- 
tute of  that  security  it  will  rather 
prove  a  curse,  by  alluring  rival  or 
hostile  nations  to  encroach  upon  or 
plunder  our  possessions.  No  country 
m  reality  is  in  so  dangerous  and  pre- 
carious a  state  as  one  which  has  a  vast 
foreign  trade  and  no  adequate  means 
of  defence ;  because  its  wealth  ex- 
poses it  to  violence  which  it  has  not 
the  means  of  resisting. 

The  two  grand  articles  in  the  trade 
of  which  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  a  maritime  state  should,  at  aU 
hazards,  maint^n  its  superiority,  are 
grain  and  shipping.  The  former  is 
necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  its 
people — the  latter  \a  ^Xi  e&^cvi^ckaiL^^^« 
ment  in  its  na^^ual  ^*^feiwi^  ^jANsAa* 
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Table  showing  the  progress  of  the  British  trade  and  tonnage^  with  New 

Holland,  from  1820  to  1836. 


Yeai*. 

Tons. 

\'alue  of  Exportft. 

Year*. 

Tons. 

Value  of  Ezporu. 

1820 

1,291 

£  1 24,232 

1829 

8,970 

^310,081 

1821 

1 ,349 

132,r,98 

1830 

8,008 

314,077 

1822 

1,700 

100,450 

1831 

11,875 

398,471 

1823 

3,883 

197,230 

1832 

12,231 

4G0,2;W 

1824 

3,98G 

220,347 

1833 

14,079 

558,372 

1825 

3,971 

278,300 

1834 

1 7,234 

710,014 

182« 

7,582 

202,932 

183.5 

10,900 

690,345 

1827 

5,439 

339,958 

1830 

19,195 

835,037 

1828 

«,707 

443,839 

Thus  it  appears  that  while  the  ton- 
nage employed  in  the  trade  with  Aus- 
tralia has  increased  in  the  last  sixteen 
years  from  1,291  to  19,105  tons,  or 
about  sixteen-fold,  the  value  of  the 
exports  has  increased  from  L.  124,232 
to  L. 835,037,  or  about  seven-fold. 

If  the  same  proportion  should  con- 
tinue for  the  next  ten  years,  in  the 
year  1848  the  tonnacre  employed  in  the 
trade  with  Australia  will  be  300,000 
tons  ;  and  the  value  of  the  exports  to 
that  colony  between  five  and  six  mil- 
lions sterling. 

And  if  it  should  continue  for  the 
next  twenty  years,  the  tonnage  in 
1858  will  be,  even  on'the'most  moderate 
computation,  1,500,000  tons,  and  the 
value  of  the  exports  above  twenty 
millions  sterling. 

Startling  and  extravagant  as  these 
results  will  probably  appear  to  almost 
all  our  readers,  they  are  no  more  than 
a  fair  application  to  the  future  of  the 
experience  of  the  past — the  onlv  safe 
and  sound  principle  on  which  political, 
equally  with  physical  reasoning,  can 
be  founded  ;  and  if  they  appear,  as 
they  really  do,  chimerical,  it  is  only 
because  the  elements  of  national 
strength  and  greatness,  involved  in 
the  progress  of  a  great  colonial  em- 
pire, greatly  exceed  any  thing  which 
oven  the  imagination  of  the  most  ar- 
dent speculator  can  venture  to  sug- 
gest. 

And  if  it  be  said  that,  long  before 
such  halcyon  days  can  arrive,  Canada 
and  Australia  will  have  thrown  off 
their  connexion  with  the  mother  state, 
and  declared  themselves  independent, 
the  answer  is  obvious.  By  so  doing, 
they  will  indeed  deprive  us  of  that  great 
and  extraordinary  advantage  to  our 
maritime  strength  which  arises  from 
the  possession  of  flourishing  colonial 


dominions  ;  but  they  cannot  deprive  :u« 
of  that  dependence  upon  our  trade  and 
shipping  which  is  necessarily  inherent 
in  all  infant  and  rbing  states,  whether 
colonial  or  independent.  With  siuii 
states,  even  after  they  have  emancipa- 
ted themselves,  the  reciprocity  system 
cannot  fail  to  be  advantageous  to  (m*ut 
Britain,  because  their  interests  arc  ni>- 
cessarily  wound  up  with  the  growth  of 
agriculture  and  the  rural  manufacture^ ; 
and  therefore  it  neither  can  be  their  in- 
terest, nor  will  they  possess  the  power, !» 
attempt  to  rival  the  parent  state,  either 
in  the  finer  manufactures  or  in  mari- 
time exertion.  The  United  States  of 
America,  it  has  been  seen^  notwith- 
standing their  great  ambition  for  a  na- 
val force,  and  their  having  been  fcr 
more  than  half  a  century  independcut, 
are  not  yet  able  to  compete  with  Grea! 
Britain  in  the  carrying  on  of  their  own 
trade,  and  accordingly  British  ship- 
ping is  continually  making  greater 
advances  over  the  American  in  the 
conduct  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  two  countries.  The  sanu* 
must  be  the  case,  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, with  our  colonies  in  North  Ame- 
rica and  Australia,  because  they  are 
behind  America  in  the  career  of  civi- 
lisation, and  therefore  must  be  for  a 
longer  period  dependent  upon  the  mo- 
ther country  both  for  the  supply  of 
their  manufactures  and  the  carrying 
on  of  their  trade. 

The  details,  which  have  now  been 
given  will  explain  how  the  reciprocity 
advocates  havefor  so  long  a  period  suc- 
ceeded in  blinding  the  people  of  thi> 
country  to  the  real  tendency  of  the  po- 
licy of  the  commercial  system  which  nas 
been  pursued  for  the  last  fifteen  year^. 
And  how  it  happened  that,  amidst  the 
constant  complaints  of  the  ship-own- 
ers, their  interests  were  dedining  and 
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and  let  qb  mntually  admit  the  goods 
in  wbioh  nature  baa  given  a  superiority 
to  the  one  and  the  other,  on  tho  same 
terms.**  Such  a  proposal  might  he 
dangerous  to  national  independence  or 
to  the  home  trade,  by  depressing  our 
agricultural  interest,  but  it  would  at 
least  be  a  fidr  reciprocityi  and  unob- 
jectionable on  the  looting  of  commer- 
cial dealing.  But  it  would  obviously 
be  a  perfect,  mockery  at  equality  for 
England  to  say  to  Prussia,  *'  We  are 
dealing  with  you  on  the  footing  of 
reciprocity,  because  we  admit  your 
cotton  goods  on  the  same  terms  on 
which  you  admit  ours  ;**  or  for  Poland 
to  say  to  England,  '*  We  are  dealing 
with  Great  Britain  on  the  footing  of 
reciprocity,  because  we  admit  English 
grain  into  our  harbours  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  they  admit  Polish.'* 
It  is  quite  erideut  that  in  both  these 
cases  the  country  admitting  and  acting 
on  such  false  principles  would  gra- 
tuitously inflict  a  serious  evil  upon 
itself,  without  any  equivalent  what- 
ever, and  that,  running  away  with  the 
name  of  reciprocity  without  tho  reali- 
ty, it  would  in  a  Yery  short  time,  with- 
out any  return  whatever,  consign  a 
valuable  portion  of  its  industry  to  dc- 
stmctlon. 

Now  this  is  just  what  we  have  done 
by  deluding  ourselves  with  the  name 
of  reciprocity  without  the  reality  in 
our  maritime  intercourse  with  foreign 
powers.  Every  one  knows  that  the 
Baltic  powers  can  carry  on  ship-build- 
ing far  cheaper  than  England,  for 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  materials  of 
ships — ^timber,  cordage,  hemp  and  tar — 
are  produced  by  nature  on  the  shores 
of  the  Balticin  countries  where  labour 
is  not  half  so  dear  as  in  the  British 
isles.  On  the  other  hand,  cotton  goods 
and  iron  of  all  sorts  can  be  manufac- 
tured far  cheaper  in  Great  Britain  than 
either  in  France  or  the  Baltic  states, 
in  consequence  of  the  acciunulation 
of  capital  and  great  skill  in  machinery 
in  this  country,  and  the  incalculable 
advantage  of  our  coal  mines.  Real 
reciprocity,  then,  would  have  consisted 
in  a  treaty,  whereby,  in  consideration 
of  our  admitting  tneir  shipping  into 
our  harbours  on  as  favourable  terms 
as  they  admitted  ottrs  into  theirs,  they 
consented  to  receive  our  cotton  goods 
into  ^eir  ports  on  the  same  terms  as 
ire  received  their  cotton  fabrics  into 


ours.  No  person  can  doubt  that  al- 
though such  a  system  might  have 
been  hurtful  to  our  maritime  interests, 
and  dangerous  to  our  national  superi- 
ority, yet  it  would,  with  reference 
merely  to  national  wealth,  bo  a  fair 
reciprocity  treaty,  and  would  in  tho 
end  communicate  upon  the  whole  an 
equal  and  reciprocal  benefit  to  the 
staple  and  natural  branches  of  indus- 
try of  both  countries.  But,  instead  of 
this,  what  have  we  done  under  tho 
reciprocity  system?  We  contented 
ourselves  with  issuing  a  proclamation, 
in  which  we  said  that  we  would  admit 
Prussian,  Danish,  and  Swedish  ship- 
ping into  our  harbours  on  the  same 
terms  on  which  they  received  ours. 
We  never  thought  of  making  a  stipu- 
lation in  return  for  the  boon  thus  con- 
ferred on  their  shipping,  in  which  they 
had  the  natural  advantage  over  us,  that 
they  should  concede  to  us  a  similar 
boon  for  iron  and  cotton  goods,  where 
we  had  a  natural  advantage  over  them. 
That  would  have  been  real  reciproci- 
ty, but  we  contented  ourselves  with 
nominal  reciprocity,  which  was  on  our 
own  side  only.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  Baltic  shipowners  gain- 
ed the  incalculable  advantage  of  ob- 
taining a  competition  on  eoual  terms 
with  the  British  shipping  interest  in 
the  carrying  on  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  Baltic  shores  and  the  British 
harbours,  and  sweeping  off  to  them- 
selves three-fourfhs  of  that  valuable 
traffic,  while  the  British  manufacturers 
were  not  enabled  in  return  to  sell  one 
pound  worth  more  of  their  articles  in 
the  Baltic  ports  than  before. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Not  content 
with  giving  us  no  commercial  advan- 
tage whatever,  in  return  for  this  huge 
boon  to  their  shipping  interest,  the 
continental  nations  have  done  just  tho 
reverse ;  and  Prussia,  in  particular,  to 
propitiate  whom  the  navigation  laws-, 
that  is,  the  nursery  for  our  scamen*-. 
were  sacrificed,  has,  in  return,  oi^an- 
ized  the  celebrated  Pntssiati  commer' 
cial  leafftie,  by  which  more  than  the 
half  of  Germany  has  been  arrayed  in 
decided  hostility  to  our  manufacturing 
industry.  We  have  repeatedly,  in 
this  Miscellany,  drawn  the  attention 
of  our  readers  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  of  this  Pnissian  commercial 
league ;  *  and  It  is  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve at  present*  that,  by  this  celebrsr 
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ted  confederdcv,  the  German  states, 
contjiining  ftrtuij/six  Millions  of  in- 
habitants,  have  been  combined  in  a 
league,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
commercial  hostility  to  England,  and 
that  the  duties  imposed  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  the  league,  on  all 
goods  of  British  manufacture,  are  so 
heavy,  being  practically  from  forty 
to  litty  per  cent  on  the  prime  cost, 
that  thev  in  reality  amount  to  a  total 
pro.'tibHion.  In  liLe  manner,  we  have 
made  similar  concessions  to  Portugal 
and  Belgium,  but  met  witli  nothing 
in  return  but  increased  duties  on  goods 
of  British  manufacture,  in  so  much 
that  the  exports  to  Portugal,  which, 
in  1&27,  were  L.  1,400,000,  fell,  till,  in 
ISStJ,  they  averaged  L.  l,OSo,000 ;  and 
those  to  Belgium,  which  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  above  a  million,  had 
fallen,  in  1636,  to  L.S:W,27o.  While, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  trade  with  Hol- 
land, which,  in  1S27>  even  including 
that  with  Belgium,  with  whom  we 
have  no  reciprocity  treaty,  was  only 
L/2,104,000,  had  risen,  in  1830,  with 
Holland  alone  to  L. 2,509,000.  *  In 
2»hort,  to  whatever  side  we  turn  in 
Continental  Europe,  it  will  be  found 
that  our  concessions  by  reciprocity 
treaties,  which  have  so  deeply  affected 
our  maritime  interests,  have  been  met 
by  nothing  in  return  from  the  conti- 
nental nations,  but  increased  duties  or 
restrictive  prohibitions,  and  that  we 
have  maintained  or  encouraged  our 
trade  almost  exclusively  with  those 
nations  with  whom  we  have  made  no 
such  arrangements. 

The  principle  on  which  this  increa- 
sed hostility  to  British  manufactures 
has  every  where  followed  all  attempts 
on  our  part  to  establish  a  more  en- 
larged tiade  is  founded,  is  very  ob- 
vious. Foreign  nations  think,  and 
perhaps  with  reason,  that  we  have  in 
the  old  age  of  our  national  existence 
adopted  the  liber;Ll  or  rei-iprooity  sys- 
tem, because  we  thought  that  we  had 
established  such  a  superiojrity  over 
other  nations  bv  the  extent  of  our 
capital,  and  the  skill  of  our  manufac- 
tures, that  we  could  now  without  risk 
throw  down  the  fences  of  our  prohi- 
bition, and  proclaim  an  equal  trade 
with  all  nations.  They  arguo  in  this 
manner  against  our  reciprocity  advo- 
cates : — •'   It   is   very   well  for   you 


who  have  aniyed  at  the  summit  of 
manufacturing  greatness  to  commeiioe 
the  throwing  down  of  prohibitions^ 
and  proclaim  the  liberal  principle 
of  the  freedom  of  trade.  When 
we  have  arrived  at  a  similar  eleva* 
tion,  and  can  adopt  the  change  with 
as  much  safety,  we  will  with  plea- 
sure follow  your  example.  In  the 
mean-time,  you  must  allow  us  to 
imitate  the  restrictive  system  under 
which,  during  1 70  years,  your  manu- 
factures were  elevated  to  greatness. 
When  our  capital  is  as  large — our 
coal-mines  as  extensive — our  skill  in 
machinery  and  manufactures  as  great 
as  yours — ^we  will  be  very  happy  to 
meet  you  on  terms  of  equality  and  a 
reciprocal  trade.  Till  that  period  ar* 
rives  it  would  be  utter  madness  in  us 
to  admit  your  manuflictured  goods  on 
the  like  terms  on  which  you  admit 
ours.  The  verj*  fact  of  your  now 
proclaiming  the  reciprocity  system  is 
the  most  d«?cisiye  evidence  of  the  im- 
mense benedt  which  you  have  so  long 
reaped  from  the  restrictive.  We  are 
very  happy  you  admit  our  ships  on  the 
same  terms  as  we  admit  yonrs,  but  the 
fact  of  your  having  been  driven  to 
such  a  concession  only  showsr  the 
more  clearly  how  expedient  it  is  that 
we  should  follow  out,  with  additional 
rigour,  that  prohibitory  pohcy  from 
which  you  appear  to  be  now  willing 
to  rec^e.  Sparta  could  with  safety 
dispense  with  walls  round  its  capital 
city,  but  wo  to  the  state  of  Peloponne- 
sus, which,  because  the  Spartan  youth 
were  adequate  to  the  defence  of  their 
country,  should  deem  the  security  uf 
walb  or  ramparts  unnecessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  national  indepen- 
dence.'* 

We  do  not  say  that  this  reasoning 
is  well  founded,  nor  do  we  assert  the 
reverse  ;  we  mention  it  as  a  fact 
merely,  that  this  is  the  reasoning  which 
foreign  nations  employ,  and  on  which 
their  liovemments  act,  and  that,  in 
the  present  state  of  the  world,  it  is 
perfectly  chimerical  to  suppose  that 
our  reciprocity  concessions  will  ever 
be  met  bv  any  other  return,  or  ever 
in  consei|ueni.'e  bo  any  thing  else  but 
a  gratuitous  and  uncompensated  in- 
jury to  the  most  imi>ortant  branches 
of  our  national  industry. 

The  rev'ippocity  advocates,  howeyer* 
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to  Franco^  Prussia^  and  tfac  other  reci- 
procity countries  with  a  view  to  pur- 
chase their  industry^  we  gain  in  return 
for  the  purchase  of  10,000,000  wortli 
of  their  produce  ;  that  is,  of  5,000,000 
worth  of  duUrLFK  from  South  America^ 
and  j,000,000  wortli  of  produce  from 
Europe,  onlyjice  millions  worth  of  our 
own  jnamifartures  ofi'  our  hands; 
whereas,  if  we  had  stipulated  for  simi- 
lar advantages  to  our  cotton  goods,  in 
return  for  the  advantages  conferred  by 
us  upon  foreign  shipping,  we  would 
have  been  enabled  to  sell  lt:ii  millions 
worth  of  our  manufactures,  viz. 
5,000,000  to  South  America,  in  ex- 
change for  the  bullion,  and  5,000,000 
worth  to  Prussia  and  the  other  reci- 
procity countries,  in  exchange  for  their 
goods.  The  ditfcrence,  therefore,  in 
this  case  would  be  notliing  short  of 
5,000,000  lost  to  our  manufactures  in 
the  foreign  markets.  In  the  one  case^ 
wo  would  engage  in  a  real  interchange 
of  commodities,  both  with  South  Ame- 
rica and  Europe;  in  the  other,  the 
intercourse  is  real  only  with  South 
America  ;  and  in  the  intercourse  with 
Europe  we  are  nothing  more  than 
cariicrs,  who  effect  a  commercial  in- 
tercourse, not  with  themselves,  but 
with  the  South  American  and  the 
German  states. 

This  argument  appears  to  us  per- 
fectly decisive.  It  is  quite  evident 
that,*  to  justify  commercial  arrange- 
ments with  any  particular  country,  we 
mu<t  be  able  to  show  that  under  those 
imports,  by  the  disposal,  some  way,  of  arrangements,  standing  by  themselves, 
our  British  manufactures  ;  but  it  is  a  reciprocal  benefit  ilows  to  the  hiha- 
not  the  less  tnie,  that  if  a  rml  rcci-  bitanls  of  both.  It  is  no  answer  to 
procity  system  was  entered  into  with  the  objection,  that  these  advantages,  so 
the  European  states  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  far  as  domestic  industry  is  concerned, 
we  compelled  them,  in  return  for  the  are  wholly  on  one  side,  to  say  that, 
advantages  we  held  out  to  their  ship-  with  tho  other  countries,  at  the  same 
piDg  and  industry,  to  give  correspond-  time  commercial  intercourse  is  carried 
ing  advantages  to  our  branches  of  on  in  which  real  reciprocal  advantages 
industry,  in  which  they  stand  at  a  dis-     are  obtained,  and  that  we  carry  the 


are  not  without  an  answer  even  to  this 
powerful  argument,  founded  on  tho 
absence  of  any  return  whatever  for 
our  maritime  concessions  in  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  any  other  state. 
They  say,  although  it  may  be  desir- 
able, if  possible,  to  effect  diplomatic 
arrangementF,  whereby  the  favourable 
admission  of  our  manufactures  might 
be  secured  in  return  for  the  favourable 
concessions  made  on  our  side  to  fo- 
reign shipping ;  yet,  whether  this  ad- 
vantage is  gained  or  not,  a  substantial 
iienefit  accrues  to  British  industry,  by 
the  increased  importation  of  goods 
from  foreign  conntriet.  The  great 
thing,  they  contend,  is,  to  increase  our 
importations.  If  that  can  be  effected, 
the  growth  of  our  exports  must  be 
corresponding ;  and  the  vivifying  effect 
to  British  industry  must  be  felt  from 
one  quarter  or  another.  We  do  not, 
it  is  said,  get  the  foreign  goods  we 
import  for  nothing.  We  must  pay 
for  them,  cither  in  our  o^-n  manufac- 
tures, or  in  money,  and  in  either  case 
the  benefit  is  the  same,  although  in 
the  latter  it  is  more  circuitous  to  our 
domestic  industry  ;  for  the  money 
which  buys  foreign  goods  can  bo 
acquired  only  by  us  by  the  sale  of  our 
own  produce. 

We  admit  that  this  argument  is 
plausible,  and  seemingly  satisfactory, 
but,  upon  a  closer  examination,  its  fal- 
lacy is  very  apparent.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  must  purchase  the  money 
with  which  we  pay  for  our  foreign 


advantage  to  us,  the  export  of  our 
manufactures,  and  the  consequent  en- 
couragement to  our  industry  would  be 
far  greater  than  it  now  is ;  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  we  would  ship  our 
i^xports,  and  the  produce  of  our  indus- 
try, not  only  to  the  countries  from 
which  wo  buy  our  money,  but  to  tho 
countries  also  from  whom  we  purchase 
our  imports.  For  example,  if  at  pre- 
$:ent  we  send  5,000,000  of  our  manu- 
factures to  South  America,  with  which 


goods  of  the  one  foreign  country  to 
the  other.  There  is,  no  doubt,  some 
return  for  such  a  transaction,  because 
the  carrying  trade  is  attended  with 
certain  advantages ;  but  there  is  not 
nearly  so  great  an  advantage  as  there 
would  be,  if  our  own  goods  were  ex- 
])orted  to  hoih  countries,  and  we  gained 
in  the  intercourse  with  both,  not  only 
the  profit  of  carriers,  but  also  that  of 
producers.  If  I  ask  Lord  John  to 
dinner,  and  he  asks  me  in  return,  there 
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asks  nM  in  return,  it  is  quite  illusory 
to  say  that  I  gain  an  equal  adrantage, 
because  I  frequently  dine  with  Mr 
Thomas,  as  well  as  he  with  mc.  The 
answer  is  obvious.  It  is>  no  doubt,  an 
advantage  to  have  the  honour  of  his 
lordship*s  company  at  dinner  at  your 
own  house,  and  to  dine  as  often  with 
Mr  Thomas  as  he  dines  with  you; 
but  it  would  be  much  better,  if  you 
could  so  arrange  matters,  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  your  equal  social  intercourse 
with  Mr  Thomas,  you  had  the  benefit, 
at  the  same  time,  of  as  many  dinners 
firom  Lord  Johu  as  you  give  to  him. 
And  this  is  precisely  the  state  of  the 
case  with  the  reciprocity  system. 

Although,  however,  we  think  it 
perfectly  clear  that  the  reciprocity 
system  has  had  the  most  pernicious 
effects  upon  our  maritime  interests, 
and  that  experience  has  now  demon* 
strated  that  in  its  leading  principle  of 
giving  gratuitous  concessions  to  the 
shipping  interests  of  the  European 
states,  without  stipulating  for  any 
corresponding  advantages  to  our  com* 
merclal  industry,  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  founded  upon  entirely  erroneous 
principles,  yet  wc  neither  assert  that 
Mr  Huskisson*s  principles  were  en- 
tirely erroneous,  nor  advocate  a  return, 
even  in  the  particulars  in  which  we 
had  gone  astray,  to  the  whole  extent 
of  the  restrictive  system. 

There  were  two  points  on  which  Mr 
Huskisson*s  principles  were  clearly 
well  founded.  The  first  was  that  of 
lowering  or  taking  off  Jiltogcther  the 
duties  on  foreign  raw  produce,  such  as 
silk,  on  which  important  British  ma- 
nufacture was  to  be  exerted.  The 
second  was  that  of  opening  up  a  free 
commercial  intercourse  between  our 
colonics  and  the  commercial  colonics 
of  other  states,  reserving  only  the 
home  trade  to  the  mother  country  to 
its  own  shipping.  The  first  of  these 
was  essential  to  tlic  growth  of  our 
domestic  manuiacturcs  on  those  arti- 
cles of  foreign  produce  which  we 
could  not  raise  for  ourselves  ;  and  the 
second  was  equally  indispensable  to 
promote  the  growth  of  our  colonies  in 
the  distant  parts  of  our  empire  with 
which  not  ouly  our  national  wealth, 
but  existence,  is  inseparably  wound 
up.  The  real  error  in  Mr  Uuskisson'A 
principles,  and  which  has  been  attend- 
etJ  with  viich  disastrous  effect,  was  the 


departure ,  from  our  navigation  Umb, 
and,  above  aU,  the  deceithil  principle 
of  admitting  foreign^  shipping  into  our 
harbours  for  the  same  duties  as  thej 
admit  ours,  without  stipulating  for  a 
corresponding  advantage  to  some  of 
the  staple  articles  of  our  industry  in 
return. 

Nothing  seems  clearer  than  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  reasonable  and  jost 
that  we  should  now  say  to  the  reci- 
procity countries  with  whom  we  have 
concluded  reciprocity  treaties— 

"  Fifteen  years  ago  we  made  great 
concessions  in  your  favour  on  foreign 
shipping,  which  have  had  the  effect  of 
quadrupling  yoiur  tonnage  in  the  Bri- 
tish trade,  and  reducing  our  own  to 
nearly  a  fourth-nart  of  its  amount 
before  that  period.  We  did  so  in  the 
firm  belief  that  our  concession  in  an 
article  so  indispensable  to  our  national 
security  as  our  shipping  interest  would 
be  immediately  followed  by  a  corres- 
ponding concession  on  your  part  to 
some  of  the  staple  branches  of  our 
industry.  Have  you  made  any  simi- 
lar concession  to  us  in  return  for  thb 
great  advantage  ?  On  the  contrary, 
you  have  gone  on  loading  our  manu- 
factures with  additional  burdens  to 
protect  your  own,  until  at  length  you 
nave  reduced  our  exports  to  your 
states  to  a  perfect  trifle.  We  cannot 
submit  any  longer  to  such  a  state  of 
matters.  Let  us  understand  each 
other.  We  must  have  either  commer- 
cial war,  or  commercial  peace.  You 
have  no  right  to  reproach  us  for  the 
com  laws  any  more  than  wc  have 
right  to  reproach  you  for  your  stand- 
ing army.  The  one  is  as  indispen- 
sable to  our  national  independence  as 
the  other  is  to  yours.  We  insist,  then, 
upon  a  real  reciprocal  advantage  in 
return  for  our  repeal  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws.  Select  the  article  of  our 
staple  manufactures  which  you  are 
willing  to  admit  into  your  ports  upon 
favourable  terms,  in  return  for  the 
concession  we  have  granted  to  your 
shipping.  If  you  do  not,  wo  will  re- 
cnaet  the  navigation  laws,  and  you 
will  soon  find  that  your  shipping  will 
dwindle  away  to  a  half  of  its  present 
amount.  We  are  quite  willing  to 
have  eitiier  war  or  peace,  but  not  such 
a  mongrel  system  as  gives  yon  all  the 
advautages  of  peace,  and  throws  upon 
us  all  the  evils  of  war.** 
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Chapter  I. 

Jane  Martin  was  the  only  daughter  ever,  from  her  bed  apparently  strong 
of  a  yeoman  living  in  the  Tillage  of  and  fresh  as  before,  ricr  beauty  bad 
Meadham>  not  far  from  the  southern  lost  nothing  of  its  attractiveness^  and 
coast  of  England.  The  place  was  di-  had  gained  something  in  expression. 
Tided  from  the  sea  by  a  low  range  of  But  she  did  not  look  formed  for  hap- 
hiUa,  and  the  fields  of  pasture  and  of  pincss.  The  sensitive  and  excitable 
com  were  surronnded  by  extensive  movement  of  her  face,  and  the  quick 
woods.  These,  together  with  the  small  and  striking  dilation  of  the  pupils  in 
collection  of  cottages  and  the  village  her  large  light  eyes,  conveyed  tho  no- 
church,  presented  a  prospect  of  tran-  tion  of  a  mind  too  early  disturbed,  and 
quillity  and  beauty.  too  little  under  the  government  of  any 

Jane  was  the  heiress  of  a  cottage  settled  principles  ofaction,  for  the  hope 
and  a  few  fields,  and,  without  these  of  usefulness  and  peace.     But,  sur- 
advantages,  had  beauty  enough  to  at-  rounded  as  was  this  countenance  with 
tract  more  than  one  rustic  lover.   But  pale  brown  hair,  and  supported  by  a 
none  of  them  could  win  her  aifcctions.  figure  of  healthy,  youthful  elasticity, 
Her  mother  had  died  early,  but  had  the  whole  picture  of  the  girl  had  an 
left  on  her  daughter's  mind  a  tinge  of  affecting  sweetness, 
her  own  imaginative  character.     Her        Her  favourite  reading  was  an  old 
father  was  possessed  of  some  books,  collection  of  voyages  and  travels,  fiUed 
which  he  was  fond  of  reading,  and  with  records  of  gainful  and  warlike 
delighted  to  put  in  her  hands.     But  adventurers,  their  intercourse  with  fo- 
he  saw  that  there  was  mixed  up  in  her  reign  cities  and  savage  tribes,  crimes, 
disposition  a  strong  portion  of  the  ir-  sufferings,  wonders,  and  superstitions 
regular  and  fantastic  strain,  which  the  — on  these  she  mused  at  every  mo- 
old  man  used  to  say  she  must  have  ment  which  she  could  save  from  tlie 
had  from  her  mother,  who  always,  he  care  of  her  household  affairs  and  of 
would  add,  had  been  a  sort  of  fair}-  tho  dairy  and  garden.     She  knew  no- 
body, rather  than  of  common  flesh  and  thing  of  the  world  except  within  a 
blood  like  himself.     Whatever  touch  circle  of  four  or  five  miles  around  her 
of  superstition  Jane  could  lighten  in  fatlicr*s  house,  and  all  beyond  pre- 
his  books  of  history  or  travels,  or  in  scntcd  itself  to  her  mind  as  made  up 
the  belief  and  stories  of  her  neigh-  of  sparkling  seas  and  spicy  islands, 
hours,  had  for  her  a  powerful  charm,  gorgeous  towns,  and  beautiful  and  he- 
Droams,  and  prophecies,  and  accounts  roic  men — ships  so  light  and  gay  as 
of  ghosts  and  visions,  filled  her  with  might  sail  among  the  clouds,  and  car- 
awe.     When  she  was  about  fifteen,  goes  of  gold  and  fruits  as  glittering  as 
and  was  taken  by  her  father  to  hear  tho^e  summer  clouds  themselves.  But, 
the  preacliing  of  a  wandering  Method-  alas !  though  within  seven  miles  of  the 
ist,  a  man  of  coarse  but  fervid  clo-  coast,  she  had  never  seen  the  sea ;  and 
quence,  the  descriptions  in  which  ho  the  wish  to   behold   that  unknown, 
rioted  of  the  bodily  torments  of  the  boundless  miracle  of  nature,  became, 
lost,  and  the  never-ending  delights  of  when  she  had  grown  out  of  childhood, 
heaven,  were  for  her  an  exquisite,  un-  the  strongest  feeling   of  her  mind, 
imagined  contrast  to  the  calm  morality  Her  mother,  she  knew,  was  the  daugh- 
and  grave  devotion  ofthe  parish  church,  ter  of  a  seaman,  and  had  spent  her 
The  effect  of  this  evening,  for  the  ser-  unmarried  life  at  Southport,  a  town 
mon  was  delivered  after  nightfall  in  a  and  harbour  distant  some  twenty  miles 
dimly-lighted  bam,  was  so  overpower-  from  Meadham,  where  her  father  had 
ing,  that  she  seemed  for  some  days  in  found  his  future  bride,  ^ont  >3ckftV^w^- 
a  restless  fever,  and  at  last  was  actually  buried  motheTi  wYvo^e  ^viN^^^&\^ 
seized  with  illness.    She  rose,  how-  the  churchyarOi,   axvCl  xwiX.  \v^^  «^«^ 
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every  Sunday>  appeared  to  her  in  her 
dreams  as  wearing^  some  indistinct  sea 
shape,  as  treading  lightly  on  the  waves, 
and  beckoning  her  to  come  to  that  new 
and  delightful  region.  The  tlioiight 
was  too  precious  to  be  spoken  of  to 
her  father,  and  the  girl  cherished  it 
till  she  half  persuaded  herself  that 
something  more  than  fancy  had  shaped 
the  image.  For  months  she  turned 
the  wish  over  and  over  till  it  grew  into 
a  project.  The  notion  of  some  unac- 
countable good  to  be  derived  from 
looking  on  the  sea — of  some  magical 
beauty  clothing  the  great  element — 
and  of  some  mystery  connected  with 
the  moment  of  her  success  in  the  en- 
terprise, fastened  on  her  imagination 
with  no  less  strength  tlian  would  on 
many  minds  the  hope  of  mounting 
from  earth  to  one  of  the  heavenly  bo- 
dies. The  plan,  however,  seemed  al- 
most impracticable.  Iler  fatlicr  was 
growing  old,  a  little  peevish  at  any 
opposition  to  his  will,  and  more  and 
more  settled  in  his  daily  round  of  ha- 
bits, lie  WHS  impatient  at  his  daugh- 
ter's absence,  except  when  he  visited 
his  fields  and  gave  directions  to  his 
one  labourer,  a  business  which  seldom 
occupied  more  than  an  hour  at  a  time. 
The  old  man  was  kind  and  sagacious. 
His  slightest  peculiarities  were  dear 
to  her,  and  no  image  she  had  ever 
seen  with  her  bodily  eyes  was  to  her 
so  agreeable  as  that  of  the  grey-headed 
and  weather-beaten  face;  but  often 
while  she  sat  beside  liim  and  supplied 
his  little  wants,  or  answered  his  few ' 
and  simple  observations,  her  thoughts 
would  wander  away  to  the  restless 
boundless  se«i,  with  all  its  shores  and 
ships  ;  and  the  little  world  around  her, 
for  which  alone  she  had  outwardly 
lived,  and  which  alone  she  knew, 
seemed  poor  and  small,  compared  with 
the  dazzling  and  amazing  world  of 
which  she  knew  nothing.  She  natu- 
rally avoided  to  express  her  feelings, 
which  she  was  aware  were  stronger 
and  more  unusual  than  her  father,  or 
indeed  any  of  her  acnuaintancc,  could 
understand  or  would  approve.  But 
the  books  which  ho  found  her  reading, 
and  the  questions  whicli  she  sometimes 
ventured  to  ask  as  to  the  seaport  town 
which  he  had  visited  in  his  earlier  life, 
in  part  betrayed  her.  One  day  dur- 
ing such  a  conversation  he  suddenly 
exclaimed,  "  Heaven  help  thecl  tlio 
fioa  seems  always  running  in  thy  head  I 
/  should  not  wonder  if  the  first  \d\c 


sailor  that  comes  wandering  here 
catches  thy  foolish  fancy,  and  carries 
thee  off  from  all  our  honest  country 
fellows.  But  take  care,  Jane — they 
are  an  unsteady,  spendthrifV,  drunken 
set.  At  best,  theu*  trade  keeps  them 
many  a  long  month  in  every  year 
away  from  their  wives  and  children. 
Don't  marry  a  sailor,  Jane,  don't 
marry  a  smlor,  or  thy  old  father  will 
break  his  heart." 

This  advice  was  not  very  likely  to 
change  the  current  of  Jane's  thoughts. 
Her  longing  to  look  upon  the  sea  grew 
rather  the  stronger ;  but  to  gratify  it 
was  not  easy.  The  summit,  indeed, 
of  the  hills  which  bounded  that  inland 
country  was  not  further  off  than  two 
hours'  walking  ;  but  this  was  through 
unfrequented  paths  and  lonely  sheep- 
tracks  up  the  downs.  The  village  lay 
on  no  line  of  traffic  with  the  coast, 
and  to  undertake  an  expedition  to  the 
shore  without  some  purpose  of  busi- 
ness would  have  sounded  among  her 
neighbours  like  setting  off  on  a  cni- 
sade  or  a  pilgrimage.  She  shrank 
from  owning  her  beloved  secret  even 
to  her  father,  and  nothing,  therefore, 
remained  but  to  plan  a  clandestine  ex- 
cursion. This  was  possible  only  at 
night.  A  ramble  of  the  kind,  however< 
had  nothing  very  alarming  for  a  coun- 
try girl.  The  imaginative  apprehen- 
sions, which  alone  presented  themselves 
to  the  mind  of  Jane,  added  to  the 
charm,  by  enhancing  the  dignity  of 
her  enterprise.  Spirits,  she  thought, 
must  needs  bo  peculiarly  her  attend- 
ants on  the  mo:<t  momentous  occasion 
of  her  whole  life,  which  had  now 
reached  the  mature  age  of  eighteen. 

The  moon  was  shining  in  tlie  sum- 
mer sky  when  she  crept  through  her 
chamber- window  and  sprang  lightly 
on  the  ground.  Had  any  one  seen 
her,  it  must  have  seemed,  from  the 
excitement  of  her  look  and  manner 
under  the  homeliness  of  her  dark 
dress,  that  she  was  bent  on  a  different 
kind  of  meeting  from  that  which  she 
really  meditated.  She  traversed  the 
little  garden,  and  went  on  by  well- 
known  paths  which  led  her  away  from 
the  village,  and  under  the  shade  of 
hedges  and  coppices.  Rapidly  and 
with  beating  heart  she  walked  through 
quiet  fields  of  corn,  and  began  to  think 
that  she  was  now  escaping  all  danger 
of  interruption.  In  an  hour  she  reached 
the  less  cultivated  and  less  populous 
Uatl  vVvaX  ^vn\^<5^  VVv^  v^^ii  from  tlie 
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upland.  Here  she  heard  from  behind 
her  the  church  clock,  which  she  knew 
so  wdU  striking  midnight.  The  path 
was  no  longer  familiar  to  her,  but  she 
knew  the  direction  she  had  to  take, 
and  her  task  increased  in  seriousnees 
and  interest  the  more  completelj  she 
appeared  engaged  in  it.  The  downs 
arose  grim  and  grey  before  her,  and, 
after  exploring  for  a  few  minutes,  she 
struck  into  the  path  that  climbed  their 
sides,  and  felt  tnat  she  had  entered  on 
a  new  world.  But  she  began  to  ^bc  a 
little  fatigued,  and  mounted  the  hills 
with  less  quickness  than  she  crossed 
the  ▼alleir.  Still  she  met  no  human 
being.  The  moon  was  rising  aboye 
her  head  and  displayed  her  road,  and 
she  thought  that  she  perceived  the 
firesh  sea-breeze  blowing  down  from 
the  heights  upon  her  face.  As  she 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  this  aerial 
Bummit,  which  she  had  so  often  looked 
at  almost  with  tears,  she  could  hardly 
believe  the  reality  of  her  own  happi- 
ness. In  spite  of  her  weariness,  her 
heart  was  borne  up  with  wings.  She 
paused  for  a  moment  a  few  yards  be- 
low the  top  of  the  ascent,  and  then  ran 
headlong  on — and  stopped. 

There  lay  the  sea  beneath  her,  one 
•heet  of  indistinct  grey  and  moonshine, 
with  the  dark  land  running  off  on  either 
ride.  In  the  obscurity  an  angelic  vi- 
sion moved  along,  with  the  moon 
glancing  on  its  white  face ;  it  must  be 
—could  it  be  ? — a  ship !  She  felt  how 
deep  were  her  own  emotions  at  the 
aspect  of  immense  andunknown  power. 


though  she  could  not  have  ozplainod 
the  cause.  The  excitement  of  her 
mind  did  not  fail  after  its  first  rise,  but 
varied  and  prolonged  itself  during  her 
minuter  examination  of  all  that  lay 
before  her.  The  moonbeams  shifted 
slowly  as  the  luminary  journeyed  on 
and  stooped  towards  the  horizon. 
Hero  and  there  the  stars  were  faintly 
reflected  in  the  gauze-veiled  mirror. 
The  ship  passed  on  in  silent  ghostli- 
ness,  and  disappeared,  while  the  weak 
murmur  of  the  waters  on  the  shore  be- 
neath came  to  her  as  if  whispering  a 
secret  which  she  vainly  strained  her 
ear  to  catch.  She  stood  charmed  to 
the  spot,  until  the  first  glimpses  of  the 
early  dawn  began  to  mingle  with  the 
gleams  of  night.  And  now  she  drank 
in  with  a  mighty  insatiable  thirst  each 
moment  of  the  great  unfolding  vision. 
The  brightening  clouds — the  strength- 
ening breeze — the  cold  sad  sparkling 
of  the  sea  under  the  eye  of  day — the 
colouring  of  the  landscape,  and  the 
starting  into  clearness  of  many  vessels 
— all  these  were  memorable  events  to 
Jane.  But  the  weariness  of  the  body 
and  the  exhaustion  of  the  over- excited 
mind  compelled  her  to  rest,  and  by 
the  increasing  light  she  saw,  a  few 
yards  beneath  her,  a  small  hollow  in 
the  hill,  marked  by  an  old  thorn-tree 
which  shaded  a  few  large  stones.  On 
one  of  them  she  sat  and  watched  the 
scene  before  her,  till,  in  spite  of  her 
efforts,  her  eyes  closed  against  the 
l^ht,  and  her  head  drooped  sideways 
against  the  bank. 


Chapter  II. 


Jane  had  lost  all  consciousness,  and 
was  recalled  from  sleep  only  by  a 
voice,  at  which  she  started,  and  the 
first  object  that  caught  her  eyes  was 
a  young  man,  who  stood  berorc  her 
with  the  broad  sunshine  streaming 
like  a  glory  roimd  his  face,  and  with 
a  figure  so  graceful  and  an  attitude  of 
surprise  so  lively,  that  Jane,  in  the 
midst  of  her  fear,  could  not  but  think 
him  the  most  beautiful  object  she  had 
ever  seen.  It  was  a  yoimg  sailor, 
who  had  taken  off  his  hat  to  enjoy  the 
air  while  climbing  up  the  steep  cliffs, 
and  whose  exclamation  on  seemg  the 
sleeping  girl  had  disturbed  the  dreams 
of  her  native  village  and  her  cottage 
hearth. 

''  No  offence,  J  hope,  youDg  wo- 


man ;  but  I  could  not  help  calling  out 
when  I  found  you  here,  where  I  ex- 
pected only  the  old  thorn-tree." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  answered,  "  it  is  my 
fault — that  is,  I  believe  I  have  been 
asleep,  and  it  is  very  wrong." 

"  Well,  I  do  not  see  much  harm, 
unless  you  had  fallen  asleep  when  it 
was  your  watch  on  deck,  and  you're 
hardly  a  sailor  yet.  But,  if  I  may 
make  so  bold,  it  must  be  something 
out  of  the  way  that  brings  you  here 
at  this  hour  of  the  morning.  The 
sun  is  not  above  half  an  hour  up.  I 
have  been  this  way  pretty  well  at  all 
hours,  and  I  never  found  any  one  here 
yet  but  an -old  shepherd,  and  \i«t\v'a:^% 
sometimes  o?  axv  e^emtv^  «.  \«a  ^'^ 
sweethearts  \  wA  'jwi  «w  W3?e«  ^1^^ 
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ncighbmini — 1  kiioTV  thcin,  young  aud  one  on  sliorCf  younger  and  preltkr 

old,  for  three  miles  round."'  than  my  poor  molhcr,  who  may  w- 

Then  came  the  explanation  of  Jane's  member  mo  when  I  am  away^  as  I 

adventure ;  and  in  teUing  it  slijjrhtly  as  shoidd  remember  her.** 

she  dill,  there  was  to  her  own  feelings  If  Jane  had  been  a  lady  s»hc  wouU 

a  strain  of  extravagance  in  it,  which  hardly  have  answered, — "  Well,  when 

sho  had  ncvei  perceived  until  now,  1  have  nothing  to  do,  I  mostly  think 

when  she  was  compelled  to  s])eak  of  of  the  sea,  and  how  men  paas  their 

it.     The  stranger  was  full  of  wonder,  lives  upon  it,  and  what  slights  they 

but  he  thought,  from  her  look  and  have  to  look  at." 

manner,  she  must  be  telling  the  truth.  "  And  all  this  though  you  have  no 

His  determination  to  find  out  how  tlus  friend  a  sailor— no  brother  or  couxin, 

was  gained  strength,  perhaps,  from  or  lad  that  you  used  to  play  with 

his  sense  of  her  personal  charms ;  for  when  you  were  both  children  ?" 

the  rounded  active  figure  and  the  soft  She  blushed,  and  said,  "  No— no 

face,  with  her  bright  eyes,  aud  long  one.  My  mother's  father  was  a  sailor, 

pale  hair  curling  from  under  her  bon-  and  I  have  read  of  many  more  iu 

net,  were  not  lost  on  one  who,  in  his  books,  but  I  never  saw  one  to  ^>eak 

voyages,  had    seen    many  a  i^retty  to  before." 

maiden,  but  never  a  prettier  than  Jane  "  And  have  you  never  thought  if 

Martin.     He  immediately  proposed,  you  would  like  to  have  a  friend  who 

as  he  had  no  business  that  could  not  had  made  many  a  voyage  ?    Would  it 

wait,  to  take  care  of  her  back  to  her  not  be  pleasant  to  be  able  to  fancy 

father's.     She  refused,  with   a  deep  that  one  you  know  was  on  the  wide 

blush  and  downcast  look ;  and,  wish-  waves,  and  thinking  of  you  wlule  you 

ing  him  a  good  moniing,  had  turned  would  be  remembering  him  ? — some 

to  go,  but  her  steps  faltered,  partly,  one  whose  return  you  would  look  for, 

doubtless,  from  fatigue.  In  a  moment  and  who  would  bring  you  new  stories 

the  young  sailor  was  at  her  side,  and  every  trip  of  all  he  had  fallen  in  with, 

insisted  that  she  was  too  weak  to  re-  and  perhaps  some  pretty  trides,  and 

turn  ^vithout  his  help.     The  arrange-  gowns  and  lace,  from  foreign  part>:" 

ment  was  soon  made;    and  at  four  It  was  with  a  low  deep  longing 

o'clock  in  the  morning  the  pair  set  voice  that  she  answered, — **  Ofa,  that 

off  on  their  walk,  which,  according  to  would  be  too  much  happlners  1 "  Then 

Jane's  dcMgn,  ought  to  have  ended  she  hung  her  head,  and  hid  her  face 

about  the  same  hour.  from  him,  but  leaned  the  more  cting- 

The  road,  however,  was  now  down  ingly  on  hb  arm.     In  truth  she  w^^ 

hill.    She  had  succeeded  iu  the  great-  almost  overpowered  by  fatigue  aod 

CAt  aim  Mic  had  evir  conooiveti,  and  want  of  sleep,  and  they  wene  now  at 

luT  companion's  arm  v.'-is   ui  much  last  within  astoneVthrow  of  her  father'.* 

as^'iHtanL'e.     Jane   disfovcroil,  in   the  door.     She  turned  from  the  lane  they 

1ir>t  liall'-hour  nf  tluir  acquisinlanee,  were  walking  in,  and  passed  over  a 

that  lie  was  the  j>oii  of  a  ti>hrri nan's  slile  into  one  of  his  fields ;  and  whtii 

widow,  living  in  a  cottage  at  the  foot  they  reachcfl  the  orchard  behind  the 

f)f  the  clit!'.  lie  had  early  gone  to  sea,  cottage  she  begged  William   to  re- 

ami  now,  at  the  n?re  of  twenty-two,  main  at  its  little  gate  while  she  went 

had  risv^-n  to  be  se<-ond  mate  of  a  nier-  forwartl,  for  she  did  not  know  in  what 

chantman,  in  which  he  had  made  a  state  she  might  find  her  father  on  ac- 

voyaifo  to  the  Mediterranean.      He  count  of  her  absence.     He  renuined 

had  i)eeu,  en  returning  to  Kn^rland,  leaning  on  the  gate  for  a  few  seconds, 

on  a  vi.Mt  to  his  mother,  and  had  set  till  startled  by  a  woman's  scream, 

out  that  mnming  to  w«ilk  across  the  when  he  hurried  iu,  and,  pushing 

coTHitry  to  Southport,  ii  here  he  hoped  through  a  passage  which  contained 

again  to  obtain  eni]doymeut,  and  per-  three  or  four  persons,  all  in  eonfusior. 

ha] IS  in  a  better  Mtuation  than  his  last,  he  found  himself  in  the  old  man's  bed- 

At'ier  seviTal  other  jpu'siions  and  re-  room.  There  were  veverml  noighbour> 

plie«»,  **  lluw,"  >hc  said,  "  *m  you  pas«  round  the  bed,  on  which  he  lay  appa- 

the  hnur<  when  then*  is  nuthing  to  be  rently  insonMblo,  and  Jane  sloutl  fEU|>- 

i'mv  i'l  t^if  ship  :"  p(irt!u_-  hers€?lf  by  one  of  the  bedp«\st'. 

**  I   re:!  «jr  «inir,  or  t)ii:ik  of  mv  and  with  her  c^ts  fixed  on  his  fao.'. 

fiiend'  \A   home;  aiid   1   fancy  that,  William  went  to  her  side,  aud  saw  tlie 

some  day  or  other,  tliere  m^^y  be  some  closed  eyes  gnduilly  open*  and  the 
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Ikther  beffin  to  bee.  Tho  fin»t  objects 
he  beheld  were  his  dAUghtcr^  aud  tbe 
young  man  standing  by  ber  iu  his 
sailor's  drees.  He  looked  at  them 
long  and  sadly^  and  at  last  muttercdj 
"  I  was  sore  it  would  be  so/* 

Jane  now  begged  that  she  might  be 
left  alone  with  her  father,  who  was 
lued  to  her  attendance,  and  specially 
requested  William,  as  he  was  a  stran- 
geTf  to  stay  in  the  outer-room  till  she 
could  go  and  speak  to  him.  Reluc- 
tantly, and  shaking  their  beads,  the 
neighbours  went  away.  The  fkther 
was  still  very  feeble,  and  it  was  only 
after  long  delay,  broken  by  floods  of 
tears  from  her,  that  sbo  could  com- 
muniftati*  to  him  the  story  of  her  own 
proceedings,  and  could  learn  what  he 
nad  to  teU.  On  getting  up,  and  not 
fini£ng  ber  iu  the  house,  he  had  hur- 
ried about  his  own  premises ;  and  still 
nussing  her,  had  alarmed  the  neigh- 
bours nearest  him,  and  sent  in  difter- 
ent  directions  to  look  for  her.  But  on 
two  or  three  of  the  messengers  re- 
tnndng  without  any  tidings,  he  had 
fainted  away,  and  a  crowd  had  ga- 
thered round  him,  as  he  lay  on  his 
bed,  the  moment  before  Jane  arrived. 
In  an  hour  he  felt  sufficiently  strong 
to  rise ;  and  he  and  his  daughter  went 
to  rejoin  tbe  sailor,  and  offered  him 
breakfast,  of  which  they  partook  with 
faun.  But  hu  fresh  and  lively  look 
was  very  different  from  the  stem  sad- 
ness of  the  father,  and  from  Janets 
deep  and  confused  dejection.  He  was 
not,  however,  discouraged  from  speak- 
ing, nor  she  from  listening.  Even  the 
old  nuin  relaxed  into  civility  before  he 
took  his  leave. 

It  was  not  many  days  till  he  came 
again,  and  Jane  soon  learned  that  he 
had  put  off  his  journey  to  Southport. 
Thenceforth  they  met  n*cquently ;  and 
in  the  summer  evenings  he  was  seen 
walking  about  the  quiet  country  lanes 
with  Jane  leaning  on  his  arm.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  surprise  to  the  village, 
when  the  banns  were  read  in  the 
church  for  the  marriage  of  Jane  Mar- 
tin and  William  Laurence.  With 
slow  gestures  and  thoughtfhl  eyes  her 
father  gave  her  to  her  husband.  They 
returned  to  live  with  him ;  and,  in  the 
first  glad  flush  of  their  love,  the  old 
man  died.  His  death  was  a  shock  to 
Jaue,  but  not  a  lasting  grief.  She 
loved  William  too  fully  and  entirely 
to  feel  any  gap  iu  her  life  while  she 
pmfeggedhim;  and  though  tfhe  would 


have  been  ready  to  toll  for  her  father's 
comfort,  had  he  lived,  his  death  was 
far  from  overpowering  her.  Nay—, 
though  it  is  a  severe  truth — she  felt 
relieved  from  his  silent  forebodings, 
and  seemed  to  belong  more  entirely  to 
William,  now  that  all  other  claims  on 
her  had  ceased. 

Not  long  after  this  William's  mo- 
ther was  taken  ill,  and  he  was  sent  for 
to  see  her.  She  died  before  his  re- 
turn, and  botli  were  now  deprived  of 
all  they  had  much  loved  beyond  each 
other.  In  a  few  weeks  it  became  ne- 
cessary for  William  to  go  again  to  his 
former  home,  iu  order  to  sell  the  fur- 
niture and  let  the  cottage,  and  Jane 
proposed  to  accompany  him.  She 
rejoiced  in  the  thought  of  again  seeing 
the  place  where  they  had  first  met, 
and  of  knowing  more  familiarly  that 
ocean  which  she  had  obtained  so  in- 
sufficient a  glimpse  of.  They  went 
thither,  and  took  up  their  abode  in  the 
sea-side  cottage.  All  about  it  spoke 
of  maritime  occupation.  The  house 
was  partly  constructed  of  wreck.  The 
paling  around  the  puny  garden  was  of 
the  broken  and  pitchy  boarding  of 
boats,  and  the  shingle  lay  driven  in 
barren  heaps  against  it.  Within  a 
stone*s-throw  two  or  three  tishinff- 
boats  were  drawn  up  on  the  beach, 
and  the  children  of  the  fishers'  fami- 
lies played  along  the  shore.  Within 
the  cottage  there  was  great  want  of 
many  of  the  inland  comforts  Jane  had 
been  used  to,  but  there  were  a  few  ar- 
ticles of  transmarine  curiosity,  brought 
home  by  William,  such  as  uncut  coral 
and  piuKhearted  shells. 

Through  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
the  husband  and  wife  were  busy  in 
their  household  affairs,  examining  and 
arranging  their  new  possessions.  But 
in  the  evening  they  felt  themselves 
more  at  liberty,  and  they  strolled  to- 
gether along  the  shore.  Jano  knew 
not  what  it  was  that  attracted  her,  but 
she  had  an  obscure  notion  of  a  won- 
derful aud  friendly  power  in  the  sea, 
as  if  its  movements  nad  been  the  beat- 
ings of  a  mighty  paternal  breast  on 
which  she  could  lay  her  head.  She 
walked  along  the  outermost  line  of 
foam,  and  every  wave  that  broke  de- 
lighted her,  while  at  intervals  she 
turned  andiStood,  and  looked  over  the 
waters  with  vague  but  deep  emotion. 
A  child  who  has  been  gazing  at  a 
lovely  star  Vv\\\\c;s\mo^\.t^'ws^«i\V\M» 
own,  would  uolXwixa^w  ^x^sJc&R^Vj 
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seeing  it  suddenly  drop  from  the  skies 
into  his  lap. 

"Jane,"  said  William,  "you  soom 
as  much  pleased  as  a  child  with  a  new 
toy ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  to  be  joked 
with.  Though  there  is  only  a  little 
ripple  on  it  now,  I  have  seen  a  swell 
that  frightened  the  best  seaman  on 
board;  and  many  a  hundred — ay, 
many  a  thousand  ships,  with  all  their 
crews,  have  gone  to  the  bottom,  smooth 
as  you  may  think  it  atop.  I  must  tell 
you  some  stories  of  shipwrecks,  that 
you  may  not  fancy  it  all  plain  sailing, 
and  may  be  willing  to  go  back  home, 
away  from  the  surf." 

"  You  need  not,**  said  Jane ;  "  I 
heard  plenty  such  stories  from  my 
mother,  aud  I  have  not  forgotten  one 
of  them.  Besides,  the  woman  with 
the  green  hair,  who  appeared  to  my 
grandfather,  is  dreadful  enough.** 

"  The  woman  with  the  green  hair  I  ** 
said  William,  suddenly.  "  Who  saw 
that?  who  told  you  of  it  ?" 

'*  My  grandfather  saw  it  twice,  and 
my  mother  told  me  of  it.  He  used  to 
make  voyages  to  Holland  and  Ger- 
many, I  think,  for  I  remember  my 
mother  showing  me  the  places  in  our 
old  map.  Once  he  had  not  long  lefl 
the  port,  somewhere  abroad,  when  the 
fog  began  to  thicken  round  him,  and 
the  wind,  at  the  same  time,  to  rise. 
The  sailors  wanted  him  to  turn  back, 
but  he  would  not,  for  he  was  a  very 
bold  and  obstinate  man.  The  weather 
grew  worse  and  worse ;  and  at  last, 
when  he  had  just  refused  the  advice  of 
all  on  board  to  go  back  into  harbour, 
ho  saw  a  figure  rise  out  of  the  water 
on  the  side  nearest  the  wind,  and  float 
in  the  air  against  the  fog,  close  to  the 
mast.  She  put  out  her  hands,  as  if  to 
push  him  and  his  ship  back,  and  he 
noticed  her  so  well  that  he  could  de- 
scribe her  as  he  could  any  of  his 
friends.  She  was  young  and  hand- 
some, in  a  long  grey  dress,  with  pale 
green  hair  hanging  down  over  her 
neck.  My  grandfather  would  not 
heed,  and  that  night  his  ship  was 
dashed  upon  the  shore,  and  he  lost 
every  thing  he  had ;  all  his  crew  were 
drowned,  and  he  was  thrown  upon 
the  beach  himself,  almost  a  corpse.** 

"  Well,"  said  William,  "  was  that 
all  ?  did  he  ever  see  her  again  ?  ** 

**  Yes.     For  some  years  after  this 

he  made  successful  voyages,  and  he 

jfpoke  to  his  fHtniiv  of  the  sight  he  had 

>cvtf  as  of  something  strange  and  re* 
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markable,  but  not  as  if  it  had  boon  of 
any  real  importance.  My  mother  had 
hcanl  him  describe  the  figure  so  oflen, 
that  she  said  she  felt  as  if  she  had  seen 
it  herself.  After  she  had  been  married 
for  some  months,  she  went  with  her 
husband  to  pay  her  father  a  visit,  be- 
fore he  should  sail  on  what  he  intended 
should  be  his  last  voyage.  He  had 
laid  out  most  of  his  property  in  a  cargo 
for  the  vessel,  and  expected  to  make 
a  great  deal  of  money  by  it.  The 
evening  before  he  was  to  sail,  he  was 
returning  from  the  harbour  to  the 
house  he  lived  in,  a  mile  or  two  out  of 
Southport.  The  way  lay  along  the 
sea-side,  and  it  was  a  beautiful  sum- 
mer evening,  with  a  slight  sunny  mist 
spread  over  the  water.  After  he  had 
got  clear  of  the  town,  he  turned  round 
to  look  at  the  masts  of  his  ship,  which 
were  plain  enough  to  be  seen,  and  be 
noticed  an  odd  movement,  with  some 
faint  lines  in  the  sunshine,  above  the 
water.  It  grew  clearer  and  clearer, 
till  he  saw  that  it  was  the  woman  with 
the  green  hair.  He  could  have  thought 
it  not  an  hour  since  he  last  saw  her,  so 
exactly  was  she  the  same,  except  that 
now  a  weak  yellow  brightness  from 
the  siin  fell  over  her  grey  drees  and 
pale  green  hair.  She  waved  her  hand 
and  looked  at  him,  so  that  he  under- 
stood well  enough  that  she  warned 
him  not  to  go  back  to  the  ship.  At 
first,  he  owned,  he  was  dreadfully 
frightened,  but  as  she  did  not  ceaso 
her  warnings,  he  turned  his  head  from 
her  and  proceeded  on  hb  way.  Ho 
did  not  dare  look  back  again  till  ho 
had  struck  into  a  path  that  led  down 
a  hollow,  so  that  the  sea  was  hidden 
from  him.  There  was  then  no  ap- 
pearance of  the  figure.  He  came 
home  much  changed  in  hb  manner, 
and  hb  face  and  voice  were  very  sad 
when  he  told  hb  wife  and  daughter 
what  had  happened  to  him.  But  he 
could  not  afford  to  give  up  hb  voyage  ; 
and,  besides,  he  would  not  have  borne 
to  be  laughed  at  by  his  friends,  as  ho 
must  have  been  had  he  staid  on  shore 
for  such  a  reason.** 

"  And  what  came  of  it  ?*' 

"  My  mother  never  saw  him  after 
the  next  morning,  when  he  went  to 
sea.  He  was  washed  overboard  and 
drowned  before  the  eyes  of  his  crew. 
I  was  bom  three  or  four  months  after, 
and  my  motlier  was  so  affected  by  lier 
loss,  and  by  the  story  of  the  grecn- 
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impression  made  on  her  had  given  me 
tbe  same  kind  of  features  and  look  as 
those  of  the  appearance  described  by 
my  grandfather.      My  hair,  indeed^ 
has  neyer  that  I  know  of  been  green." 
William  was  long  silent,  and  at  last 
he  said,  "  Jane,  1  roust  tell  you  what 
I  am  thinking  of.     I  heard  this  story 
told  by  an  old  sailor  of  Sonthport, 
who  said  ho  had  sailed  in  the  ship, 
the  master  of  which  was  lost  as  you 
haye  just  related,  though  I  had  no 
notion  that  he  was  your  grandfather. 
Bat  I  have  seen  the  green-haired  wo- 
man twice  myself.     I  was  in  the  Me- 
diterranean, and  was  the  mate  keep- 
ing watch  on  deck.     The  night  was 
cloudy,  but  every  now  and  then  we 
had  a  good  glimpse  of  moonshine. 
The  moon,  however,  was  hidden  when 
I  happened  to  be  looking  towards  the 
larboard  bow,  and  I  saw,  right  abreast 
of  the  foremast,  hanging  against  the 
clouds,  the  sort  of  figure  you  spoke  of, 
with  her  green  hair  falling  about  her. 
Her  body  and  dress  seemed  much  the 
colour  of  the  clouds  behind,  so  that  I 
could  not  make  out  her  shape,  but 
just  then  a  flash  of  moonshine  came, 
and  I  saw  her  as  plain  as  I  see  you. 
She  seemed,  as  you  said,  to  be  signing 
to  us  to  change  our  course.     I  called 
ono  of  the  seamen  to  try  if  he  could 
notice  any  thing  in  the  direction  in 
which  I  saw  her,  but  at  the  moment 
of  liis  turning  his  head  she  disappear- 
ed.    I  tried  to  think  no  more  of  it, 
and   an  hour  after  a   Greek  pirate 
came  up  and  boarded  us  with  a  dozen 
men  ;  we  had  to  fight  for  it  hand  to 
handy  and  lost  three  lives  before  we 
got  rid  of  the  scoundrels,  and  I  got 
a  wound  in  my  shoulder  that  I  feel 
even  yet.     Now,  it  is  strange  that  the 
course  the  figure  signed  to  us  to  steer, 
would,  as  we  found  the  next  day,  have 
taken  us  clear  away  from  the  pirate 
into  the  midst  of  the  British  scjuadron 
of  men-of-war.     But  there  is  some- 
thing more  curious  than  this.     You 
say  your  mother  thought   you  had 
taken  after  the  build  of  the  figure  from 
her  hearing  it  spoken  of  by  her  father ; 
now,  when  I  saw  you  tne  first  time 
that  morning  up  yonder  at  the  lovcr^s 


seat,  the  first  thing  that  struck  mo  was 
— Well  that  girl  is  the  likcst  I  ever  saw 
to  the  green-haired  woman.  Your 
liair  even  had  a  little  greenish  look, 
tliough  that,  perhaps,  was  from  the 
shade  of  the  old  thorn- tree  above  you. 
I  have  never  since  been  able  to  get  it 
out  of  my  head  that  you  and  she  are 
somehow  sisters,  though  I  never  saw 
two  sisters  so  much  alike. 

Jane  laughed,  not  very  heartily, 
aud  owned  it  was  strange  that  he  as 
well  as  her  mother  should  have  noticed 
the  likeness.  "  But  you  spoke,'*  she 
said,  "  of  seeing  this  figure  twice. 
How  did  it  happen  the  second  time  ?" 

<<  Oh !  that  was  much  less  remark- 
able. My  old  captain  made  my  for- 
tune by  promoting  me  to  be  a  mate, 
and  getting  me  some  education .  Soon 
afterwards  he  gave  up  the  ship,  and  as 
he  was  walking  homo  from  the  town, 
I  went  half-a-mile  or  so  with  him  to 
bid  him  good  by ;  I  was  thanking  him 
for  his  kindness,  when  he  said  ho 
wanted  no  thanks,  but  he  would  bo 
glad  if  I  would  promise  him  one  thing, 
and  this  was,  ihat  if  ever,  by  any 
chance,  he  went  to  sea  again,  I  would 
sail  with  him.  I  was  looking  up  in 
his  face,  and  was  saying.  Yes,  when  I 
saw  over  his  shoulder,  above  a  clump 
of  trees  on  the  top  of  the  down  where 
it  looks  along  the  sea,  the  same  figure 
of  the  green-haired  woman.  It  was 
bright  sunshine,  and  I  saw  her  quite 
plainly.  She  was  frowning  and  mak- 
ing signs  to  me  as  if  to  prevent  mo 
from  promising ;  but  I  was  not  to  bo 
stopped  so  easUy,  and  I  gave  the  old 
man  my  word  I  would  go  with  him 
immediately  on  his  letting  me  know, 
unless  I  should  have  taken  a  berth  in 
another  ship  beforehand." 

"  And  would  you  go  now,  that  yon 
aro  married?" 

"To  be  sure  I  would — I  must. 
Why,  what  harm  shoidd  happen  to 
you  when  I  am  away  ?  And  we  should 
be  all  the  better  pleased  with  each 
other  on  my  return  after  a  four  or  five 
months*  voyage.  But  I  don't  think 
there  is  much  chance  of  it,  for  tho  old 
man  has  made  his  fortune,  and  is  not 
likely  to  spend  it." 


Chapter  HI. 


The  husband  and  wife  returned  in    with  them  until  thelt  %o\i  ^^\M^T\i. 
a  few  days  from  the  aesL-coast  to  tiidr    Young  Ricbard>  {ot  «o\vq  ^^^  xv«xii<^, 
inlMnd  farm,  wd  time  pasted  on  qtuetly    after  his  materoa\  f^t«ix^«5E\i<eit)'iY«&  ^^ 
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new  liappine;*:}  to  bolh  tbc  parents. 
Willlcim,  touj  had  grown  tolerably  fa- 
miliar witli  rural  occupations,  and  was 
pleased  with  the  cultivation  of  hL»land. 
It  was  now  again  midsummer^  and  tbc 
villag^Cy  M'ith  \i&  tields  and  trees,  looked 
as  beautiful  as  when  Jane  ect  out  on 
her  first  expedition  to  the  sea.  But 
how  dillerent  were  now  her  feelings  I 
It  seemed  tu  her  ;is  it*  in  some  myste- 
rious way  she  had,  in  William,  mar- 
ried the  sea  itself,  and  her  restless  fan- 
cies were  all  quieted.  But  this  calm 
was  not  to  last.  It  was  a  bright  July 
evening,  and  William  had  come  in 
from  the  fields,  and  was  sitting  down 
to  his  meal  witli  his  wife,  who  was 
preparing  the  table,  while  he  danced 
the  child  upon  his  knee,  wlicn  tlio 
postman  came  to  the  door  with  a 
letter,  which,  from  the  rarity  of  the 
occurrence,  startled  them  as  if  it  had 
been  a  gunshot  iired  into  the  room. 
The  father  turned  pale  when  he 
saw  the  handwriting,  and  laid  the 
child  on  the  iloor.  It  was,  as  he 
expected,  a  letter  from  his  old  cap- 
tain, saying  that  ho  had  lost  his  for- 
tune by  an  unsuccessful  speculation, 
and  was  now  about  to  embark  again 
on  a  voyasre  to  Brazil,  in  which  he 
claimed  William's  promised  help  as 
chief  mate  of  the  ship.  He  saw  at 
once  that  he  must  go.  Jane  spent  the 
evening  and  most  of  the  night  in  weep- 
ing, while  he  ende^ivoured  to  exnlain 
to  her  his  wishes  as  to  her  mode  of 
life  in  his  absence,  and  the  measures 
she  should  take  for  the  management 
uf  the  farm,  which,  with  her  active 
rural  habits,  did  not  promise  to  be  a 
very  ditlicult  business.  The  next 
morning,  at  day-break,  he  started 
from  ^ieadham,  on  his  way  to  South- 
port,  and  Jane  and  her  cliild  were  left 
to  cheer  each  other  as  they  might. 

Tlie  autumu  and  winter  passed  on, 
and  with  the  spring  she  had  the  hope 
of  again  seeing  her  husband.  But 
not  so  was  it  to  be.  The  spring 
brightened  into  summer,' but  WUliam 
came  not  with  tlie  leaves  and  crops. 
The  humnier  advanced  to  maturity, 
but  the  husband  of  Jane  did  not  come 
to  reap  his  liarvest.  She  could  do 
longer  endure  the  >ight  of  Meadham, 
and  as  tliL*  sea -^i do  cottage  was  now 
again  unton;nit(Mly  slie  resolved  to 
n.'niove  iliitlicr,  as  if,  in  l)eing  nearer 
the  sea,  s^i'  >houJd  be  nearer  to  Wil- 
iiam.  She  intrusted  her  farm  to  a 
labourer  ou  whom  she  could  rely,  and 


went  witli  her  child  to  live  upon  tlie 
strange  and  inhospitable  shore.    For 
some  weeks  she  would  spend  koun  io 
looking  over  the  sea,  and  watching 
every  vessel ;  but  she  grew  weary  of 
this  habit,  and  devoted  herself  to  her 
son.   He  was  growing  into  a  vigorouf 
and  lively  child,  and  his  likcncfis  to 
his  father  perpetually  reminded  her  of 
the  husband  she  hali  lost.     Her  talk 
with  the  boy  related  almost  eutirelj 
to  the  life  and  exploits  of  seamen,  and 
she  seemed  to  devote  him  from  hk 
infancy  to  the  task  of  one  day  follow- 
ing and  recovering  his  parent.     No- 
thing gave  her  so  much  pleasure  a*  tw 
BOO  him  mingle  with  the  fishermeo 
and  their  children,  and  so  partly  pre- 
pare lumself  for  his  future  Ufe.  Ooee, 
mdeed,  she  returned  to  Meadham  for 
a  few  da\'B,  in  order  to  arrange  tbc 
affairs  of  the  farm,  and  took  Richard 
with  her.    But  the  delight  with  which 
he  beheld  the  inland  cultivation,  the 
large    trees,    the  green  and  yellow 
fieldsy  and  the  comparative  comfort 
and  spaciousness  of  the  farm-house,  «o 
alarmed  his  mother,  that  she  never  let 
him  return  there  for  more  than  a  few 
hours.     Gradually  he  came  to  con- 
sider the  sea  as  liis  inevitable  destina- 
tion^ and  to  sliarc  in  her  superstition 
that  if  he    but   sailed  on   a  distant 
voyage,  he  could  not  fail  to  find  hif 
father.      He  was  about  eight  yean 
old  when  he  begged  to  be  allowed  tu 
ai'oompany  one  of  the  fishermen  in  )x\ji 
voyage  to  South]>ort  (where  was  the 
•market  for  his  fish)  and  back  to  the 
fishing  village — an  expedition  which 
would  last  in  all  probability  only  a 
day.     He  departed  in  all  the  joyous- 
ness  of  childhood,  and  his  mother,  who 
had  clothed  him  in  a  new  dress,  Uke 
that  of  a  full-grown  seaman,  and  not 
like  tliat  of  a  fishermaDj  saw  the  boat 
set  sadl  with  her  son  on  board,  as  hap- 
pily as  if  he  had  been  going  to  his 
wedding.     But  while  her  eyes  were 
still  fixed  on  it,  and  before  it  had 
gained  twenty  yards  from  the  beach, 
she  discoTcrodf  sitting  beside  the  mast, 
and  as  it  were  pushing  the  child  to- 
wards the  land,  the  grey  figure  of  a 
woman  with  long  green  bair.     She 
coidd  not  bo  mistaaen ;   it  was  dis- 
tinctly visible  against  the  dark  nnl 
sail ;  Jano  sank  back  on  the  shingle, 
pointing  towards    it  with    her   out- 
stretched hand.     After  a  long  delay, 
she  found  strength  to  rqgain  her  koaif , 
and  spent  the  whole  daj  at  Horn  mi- 
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dow  which  ovorluokcd  Uio  sea>  with 
her  eyes  fixed  on  the  point  of  the  head- 
hukd  round  which  the  fishing-boat 
would  first  como  in  sight.  It  was  a 
clear  and  glowing  evening  close  upon 
■unaety  when  the  dark  sail  crept  mto 
TieWy  and  looked  a  spot  of  blood  in 
the  bright  and  glassy  expanse  lighted 
up  by  the  sun^  now  setting  behind  the 
down  from  which  Jane  had  first  be- 
held the  sea.  She  now  watched  the 
boat  that  bore  her  only  child — she 
hardly  observed  any  of  the  other  sails 
that  glided  over  the  waters^  most  of 
them  at  a  greater  distance  than  the 
ODO  the  eyed  so  fixedly.  Among 
these  was  a  square  rigged  vessel  co- 
miog  from  the  north  into  Uie  bay, 
with  coals  for  the  neighbouring  popu- 
lation, and  pressing  on,  anxious  to 
save  Uie  tide  for  unloading,  so  as  to 
leave  the  unprotected  beach  on  the 
following  morning.  Jane  know  no- 
thing of  thiSf  but  as  she  continued  to 
obaerve  the  boat  while  it  drew  on, 
and  the  ship  advanced  in  a  converging 
line^  and  both  were  hardly  now  more 
than  a  mile  away  from  her,  by  some 
minnanagement  on  both  sides,  the 
boat  was  run  down.  It  upset  on  the 
instant,  and  Jane  could  distinguish 
one  of  the  two  men  who  were  in  it 
clinging  to  a  rope  fiung  from  the 
ship.  What  became  of  the  other  lives 
she  could  not  sec.  Rut  fur  her  the 
event  was  enough.  Connected  with 
her  husband's  history,  and  the  appear- 
ance in  the  morning,  the  accidcntspoke 
plainly  to  her  mind.  After  the  firbt 
horror,  she  sat  motionless  with  stiffen- 
ed eyes,  till  the  ship  took  the  ground, 
when,  perhaps,  with  some  miserable 
revival  of  hope,  she  ran  out  of  the 
house  towards  it.  The  first  person 
she  met  was  the  rescued  fisherman, 
who  shook  his  head  and  dropped  his 
hand  before  she  reached  him — she  sat 
down  on  the  beach,  stooped  her  fore- 
head on  her  knees,  and  asked  him  no 
questions.  Before  an  hour  some  of  the 
neighbouring  women  had  gathered 
round  her.  At  last  one  of  them  ven- 
tured to  address  her,  and  taking  cour- 
age from  her  silence,  lifted  her  up  in 
her  arms ;  she  made  no  resistance, 
but  walked  quickly  to  her  home.  Only 
on  their  attempting  to  lay  her  on  her 
bed  she  turned  fiercely  away,  and  sat 
down  at  the  window  from  which  she 
had  witnessed  the  destruction  of  the 
boat. 
The  women  fouud  they  couicj  make 


no  change  in  her  determination,  for  she 
only  answered  them  by  requests  that 
they  would  leave  her  to  herself.  They 
at  last  complied,  and  she  remained 
alone  at  her  open  lattice  in  the  deep- 
ening twilight.  Through  it  was  to  bo 
seen  the  line  of  coast  to  the  right,  with 
the  black  ship  lying  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  her,  beset  with  men  and 
waggons  engaged  in  unloading  the 
coals.  The  shore  beyond  stretched 
awav  in  a  dark  line  terminated  by  the 
headland,  round  which  she  had  seen 
the  boat  disappear  in  the  morning  and 
again  return  scarcely  two  hours  ago ; 
she  fixed  her  eyes  upon  the  water 
between  this  promontory  and  her,  and 
saw  them  far  in  the  night  gradually 
brighten  beneath  the  moon.  It  was 
after  midnight  when  she  discerned,  in 
this  trembling  radiance,  a  hazy  spedk 
hovering  above  the  waves,  and,  as  she 
gazed  more  earnestly,  it  became  tho 
woman  with  the  preter-human  hair, 
who  was  again  distinctly  marked,  and 
looking  mounifully  at  her.  A  dark 
mass  seemed  rolling  before  her  in  the 
water,  and  as  she  and  it  drew  close  to 
the  shore,  the  expression  of  the  sea- 
woman^s  face  became  so  piteous,  that 
Jane  got  up  and  went  to  the  edge  of 
the  water,  where,  driven  at  that  instant 
on  the  shingle,  lay  the  body  of  her  son. 
She  lifted  it  from  the  waves,  and  sat 
down  on  the  beach  with  the  cold  and 
heavy  corpse  upon  her  knees ;  it  was 
dressed  in  the  new  blue  clothes  which 
she  had  made  for  him  with  so  much 
pleasure  after  tlie  model  of  tliose  worn 
by  his  father.  The  water  from  them 
covered  her  with  moisture,  over  which 
at  last  tlie  warm  tears  fell  down,  while 
she  felt  the  dead  unresisting  limbs 
and  looked  on  the  pale  face  and  sta- 
ring eyes.  The  dark  brown  hair,  in- 
deed, still  hung  about  the  forehead, 
dripping  with  the  brine,  and  showing 
none  of  the  curls  which  she  had  so  of- 
ten handled.  All  else  seemed  chang- 
ed, but  by  long  gazing  she  could  still 
recognise,  in  the  moonshine,  the  fair 
boyish  features,  and  lips  that  never 
more  would  smile  on  her.  She  could 
not  bear  the  horny  stare  of  the  eyes, 
and  she  gently  closed  the  lids  before 
she  lifted  the  body,  and  walked  with 
it  to  her  home.  Wlicn  there,  she  eaU- 
ed  for  no  help  of  her  neighbours,  but 
laid  it  on  the  little  grns.s-plot,  while 
she  went  and  struck  a  light.  SU<&  ^^"i^vcv 
lifted  tho  burlYvcTi  axvOi  \;3l"^  \\.  w\  \«t 
owtt  bed,  mwViic\xViw\wx^\ia.^^^vj^ 
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slept.  Sho  took  off  the  clothes,  wash- 
ed away  the  sand  and  salt,  stretched 
him,  as  if  in  sleep,  where  he  had  hcen 
used  to  lie,  and  tnen  threw  herself  he- 
side  the  senseless  clay,  and  pressed  it 
to  her  bosom.  Passionate  grief,  and 
floods  of  tears  followed,  and  then  again 
she  lay  exhausted  and  helpless,  till 
her  returning  strength  broke  out 
anew  in  bursts  of  misery ;  at  last  sho 
was  motionless  as  the  corpse  itself,  and 
almost  equally  lifeless.  And  while 
in  this  state,  with  her  moTeless  arms 
hanging  round  the  body,  a  stranger, 
in  the  first  grey  of  the  dawn,  entered 
the  house,  the  door  of  which  was  un- 
fastened, and  saw  by  the  sickly  expir- 
ing light,  the  spectacle  of  the  motner 
and  her  dead  child.  At  first  he  start- 
ed and  shuddered,  but  soon  began  to 
gaze  steadily  on  the  pair,  till,  gather- 
ing conviction,  he  exclaimed,  '^  Jane, 
Jane,  can  this  be  you?" 

She  raised  herself  slowly  and  si- 
lently in  the  bed  from  beside  her  child, 
and  looked  at  the  speaker.  A  minute 
passed  before  sho  cried  aloud,  '*  Wil- 
liam, I  have  killed  our  boy.**  It  was 
indeed  William,  retumea  a  broken 
and  haggard  man.  They  spent  the 
following  hours  in  such  melancholy 


talk  as  became  their  condition.  Jane 
learned  that  her  husband*8  vessel  had 
been  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  South 
America ;  that  he  and  one  or  two 
others  had  escaped,  but  had  been  long 
detained  in  the  interior,  partly  by  the 
whites,  partly  among  the  Indians;  had 
made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to 
reach  Europe,  and  only  now,  after 
eight  years  absence,  had  arrived  in 
England  in  a  vessel  from  Monte  Vi- 
deo. He  had  landed  at  Southport, 
and  hastened  to  the  fishing  village, 
which  was  hardly  out  of  his  road  to 
Meadham,  and  where  he  expected  to 
hear  some  intelligence  of  his  wife  and 
child. 

The  corpse  was  borne  in  its  coffin 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  fishermen  along 
the  path  to  Meadham,  for  the  cart- 
road  went  many  miles  round.  William 
and  Jane  walked  together  behind  the 
bearers  up  the  down,  and  past  the 
lover's  seat  where  they  had  first  met, 
and  along  the  whole  track  on  which 
that  summer  morning  she  had  been 
supported  by  his  arm  while  returning 
to  her  father's  house.  His  hair  was 
now  grey,  but  hers  was  white  as 
snow. 
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WHIG- RADICAL  CORRUPTION. 

"  In  closing  this  article  (on  the  Influence  of  the  Crown),  it  ought  not  to  be  omitted 
that  when  wc  uy  the  influence  of  the  Crown  is  increased,  it  by  no  means  foUows  that 
the  Influence  of  the  King  is  equally  augmented  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  directly  the  reverse. 
A  Blinister,  especially  if  he  has  been  long  in  office,  may  have  so  engaged  and  corrupted 
the  great  proprietors  of  boroughs  ;  may  have  so  distributed  honours,  and  ribands,  and 
offices ;  may  have  so  obliged  the  principal  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  pro- 
viding for  their  principal  friends  and  relations  in  the  Customs,  the  Excise,  or  the 
Colonies ;  may  have  so  fettered  every  public  man  of  weight  and  influence  by  the  ties 
of  private  interest,  that  at  last  they  shall  be  enabled  to  say  to  their  Sovereign,  '  how- 
ever pernicious  our  measures  may  be,  and  however  unpopular  our  persons,  you  must 
TtmintAJn  ng  in  power,  for  we  alone  can  command  a  miyority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
though  our  conduct  and  our  acts  are  offensive  to  the  country,  and  disgusting  to  your 
Bliyesty.*  " — Loan  John  Russell's  Euay  on  the  EnglUh  Gvvtrnment  and  Constitution^ 
London:   1823.     Page  427. 


A  HisTOBT  of  the  Whig  party  since 
the  famous  coalition  between  Mr  Fox 
and  Lord  North>  would  be  one  of  the 
most  amu^ng;  productions  in  the  whole 
dialogue  of  English  political  narra^ 
ti?e8.  In  davs  of  yore  when  Mr  Pitt> 
long  before  the  commencement  of  the 
French  war^  endeavoured  to  increase 
the  trade  with  France,  how  loudly  did 
Mr  Fox  declare  that  country  "  the 
natural  enemy"  of  England  I  When 
Mr  Pitt  went  on  in  the  execution  of 
his  plans  of  economical  refonuj  how 
boldly  did  the  Whigs  attack  him, 
and  how  mournfully  the^  lamented  the 
sad  decay  of  Ministenal  patronage, 
and  the  abolition  of  private  jobbing  in 
the  public  loans  !  When  Mr  Pitt  was, 
in  his  early  days,  a  reformer,  Mr  Fox, 
Lord  Rockingham,  Mr  Burke,  and 
many  more,  openly  stood  up  not  only 
against  <'  the  bill  and  the  whole  bill," 
but  against  even  the  slightest  amend- 
ment of  the  representative  system. 
More  recently  the  Whig  friends  of 
liberty  hailed  joyfully  the  despotism 
of  Napoleon,  and  ridiculed  the  absurd 
attempts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
to  emancipate  degraded  Spain ;  and 
more  lately  still  Lord  John  Russell, 
Lord  Melbourne,  Lord  Palmerston, 
Lord  Glenelg,  and  a  majority  of  the 
rest  of  the  present  Cabinet,  denounced 
nearly  every  single  measure — whether 
of  church  spoliation  or  Irish  <*  justice** 
— ^which  they  have  subsequently  been 
the  instruments  of  carrymg  through 
Parliament.  Honest  Lord  Althorp 
once  candidly  avowed,  when  pressed 
to  reped  the  house  and  window  taxes, 
that  he  could  not  do  so  as  a  Minister, 
though  for  party  purposes  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  effect  tiiat  object  while 
in  opjKKBJtipiz.      We  need  not,  iheu, 


marvel  to  find  that  tlie  men  who  now 
rule  this  country  are  quite  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  consistency,  and  quite  de- 
prived of  all  power  of  recollecting 
their  past  opimons  and  proceedings./ 
For  instance,  if  Lord  Althorp  could 
thus  factiously  act,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  extravagant 
Whigs  of  1806  became,  a  dozen  years 
afterwards,  when  the  loaves  and  fishes 
were  in  other  hands,  great  sticklers 
for  economy ;  nor  can  we  wonder  if 
again  these  rigid  economists  of  twenty 
years  back,  have  now  become  the  au- 
thors of  corruption,  and  the  humble 
imitators  of  Walpole's  extensive  pro- 
fligacy. But  if  at  these  things  there 
be  little  cause  to  marvel,  it  must  be 
owned  that  the  Conservatives  have 
some  right  to  complain  of  them,  when 
it  b  remembered  that  all  the  odium 
heaped  upon  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Government  during  the  reform  mania, 
was  nothing  but  the  effect  of  the  art- 
ful hypocrisy  of  designing  men  pre- 
tending to  a  purity  they  never  intend- 
ed to  practise.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  people  now  know  how  complete 
the  delusion  was  under  which  they 
then  acted.  It  is  high  time  that  ho- 
nest men  should  acknowledge  that  the 
Reform  Bill  was  intended  for  nothing 
but  securing  the  supremacy  of  the 
Whig  oligarchy ;  and  that  all  the 
clamour  about  Tory  corruption  was 
designed  for  notliing  but  to  blind  the 
people  while  the  hungry  tribe  of 
Wmg- Radicals  fattened  on  the  hard- 
won  money  of  the  poor.  If,  however, 
this  acknowledgment  bo  still  withheld, 
we  will  undertake  to  extort  it  from 
every  man  who  seeks  only  the  ascer- 
tainment of  the  U\x\\i\  \te  \i\v\^\Vi^<(2» 
to  prove  tWt,  >3fli4cx  \\vft '^\a%'^  «vwift 
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1830,  patronage  has  been  more  in- 
creased and  more  scandalously  abused^ 
and  that  the  public  money  has  been 
more  lavishly  and  suspiciously  squau- 
dcred,  than  at  any  period  during  tho 
past  fifty  years.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  commence  a  crusade,  like  the 
Radicals,  on  the  prerogatiyes  of  the 
crown,  or  to  picture  in  exaggerated 
colours  the  influenco  and  corruptions 
of  tho  Court.  We  leave  these  themes 
to  others,  confining  ourselves  to  the 
point  contained  in  our  extract  from 
Lord  John  Russcirs  book — namely, 
the  aggrandisement  of  Ministorial 
power  as  distinguished  from,  or,  per- 
haps, opposed  to,  the  just  authority 
and  inilueuco  of  the  Sovereign.  It 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  to  show  that 
the  Whigs  have  struggled  for  an  im* 
perium  in  imperio,  and  that  they  have 
recently,  as  oftimes  they  did  a  hundred 
years  ago,  endeavoured  to  close  round 
the  monarch  on  every  side,  so  that  nei- 
ther the  wishes  of  the  people,  nor  the 
advice  of  tho  ablest  statesmen,  can  find 
access  or  acceptance.  Lord  Chatham 
first  struck  down  this  great  conspiracy, 
and  trampled  on  the  Newcastles  and 
the  other  "  great  Whig  families**  then 
dominant  in  the  country.  His  illus- 
trious son  struck  the  second  blow  after 
the  notorious  India  bill ;  and  fh)m  that 
time  till  1830  the  Whig  party  lan- 
g^ilshed  in  distress,  and  crippled  by 
the  lasting  operation  of  merited  popu- 
lar distrust.  But  from  1830  till  the 
present  time  no  eflbrt  or  no  energy 
nas  been  spared  to  consolidate  the 
faction's  strength ;  no  exertion  or  dis- 
play of  ingenuity  has  been  wanting  ; 
no  scruples  have  stood  in  the  way. 
In  1834  so  much  success  had  attended 
this  system,  that  when  the  late  king 
dismissed  the  first  Melbourne  Minis- 
try, the  Whigs  resolved  on  revenge, 
and  determined  to  force  themselves 
back  into  his  Council.  This,  also, 
will  be  no  matter  of  surprise  when 
we  have  accomplished  the  proof  we 
have  undertaken  of  tho  augmented 
corruption  of  the  present  Ministers. 

In  1822  Lord  Brongham  brought 
forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  a 
resolution  to  tho  following  efiect : — 
''  That  the  influence  now  possessed  by 
the  Crown  is  unnecessary  for  main- 
taining its  constitutional  prerogatives, 
destructive  of  tho  independence  of 
Parliament,  and  inconsistent  with  the 
weJJ  rovernment  of  tho  realm.*'  It 
was  suleged.  In  support  of  tbb  reiolu- 


tion,  that  there  were  then  87  place- 
men in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  in 
order  (o  make  up  that  number  there 
were  included  all  King's  Sergeants 
and  King's  Counsel,  and  others  hold- 
ing honorary  ofiices  on  boUi  sides  of 
the  House ;  so  that^  in  fact,  the  real 
number  of  placemen  directly  or  indi- 
rectly under  the  influence  of  the 
crown,  or  in  receipt  of  pay,  was  re- 
duced to  47.  Now,  without  farther 
preface,  we  will  enumerate  the  per- 
sons in  tho  House  of  Commons the 

reformed  House  of  Commona— who 
are  similarly  situated  at  present,  men- 
tioning only  those  in  the  actual  receipt 
of  salaries,  and  under  the  direct  fnflo- 
ence  and  command  of  the  Administra- 
tion:— 

Sir  Charles  Adam,  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Sir  George  Anson,  Surveyor- Greneral 
of  the  Ordnance. 

Colonel  Anson,  Storekeeper  of  the 
Ordnance. 

Nicholas  Ball,  Attorney- General  of 
Ireland. 

Francis  F.  Baring,  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury. 

G.  C  Berkeley,  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

Charles  Buller,  Member  of  Lord  Dur- 
ham's Canada  Conncil. 

G.  S.  Byng,  Comptroller  of  the  House- 
hold. 

Sir  John  Campbell,  Attorney- Gene- 
ral. 

W.  F.  Cowpor,  Secretary  of  Lord 
Melbourne. 

William  Curry,  Prime  Sergeant  of 
Ireland. 

Lord  Dalmeny,  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty. 

T.  S.  Duncorabe,  attached  to  Lord 
Durham's  Mission. 

Edward  Ellice,  Junr.,  Secretaiy  to 
Lord  Durham. 

Cntlar  Ferguson,  Judge- Advocate  Ge- 
neral. 

Robert  Gordon,  Secretary  to  Board  of 
Control. 

Sir  George  Grey,  Under  Secretary  to 
the  Colonial  Department. 

Sir  John  Hobhousc,  President  of 
Board  of  Control. 

Edward  Horsman,  Scotch  Cfanrch 
Commissioner. 

Lord  Howick,  SecretaTj  at  War. 

H.  Labonchere,  Blaster  of  the  Mint. 

Jamea  Loch,  Arbitrator  for  Govern - 
meml  unto  ^«  ^^if v(  B\U, 
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Dr  Lnsldiigtoiiy  Jadge  in  Ecclesiasti- 
eal  Courts. 

Fox    Mauley    Under    Secretary    for 
Home  Department* 

Lord  Morpetbj  Secretary  for  Ireland. 

J.  A.  Murray^  Lord  Advocate. 

R.  Lynchi  Master  in  Chancery. 

M.  O'Ferrallj  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Lord  A.  Paget*  Equerry  to  the  Queen. 

Lord  Palmerston,  Foreign  Secretary. 

John  Parker*  Lord  of  the  Treasury. 

Sir  H.  Pamell*  Paymaster-General. 

Captain    Pechell*    Equerry   to    the 
Qneen. 

Spring  Rice*  Chancellor  of  the  Ex 
chequer. 

Henry  Rich,  Equerry  to  the  Queen. 

Sir  Robert  Rolfe,  Solicitor- General. 

Lord    John    Russell,    Secretary  for 
Home  Department. 

Lord  Seymour,   Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Richard  Shicl,  Commissioner  of  Green- 
wich Hospital. 

Hon.  R.  J.  Smith,  Lord  of  the  Trea- 
»ury. 

Robert  Vernon  Smith,  Secretary  to 
the  Board  of  Control. 

Edward  John  Stanley,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Doctor  Stock,  Judge  of  Irish  Admi- 
ralty Court. 

J.  C.  F.  Strangways,  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Foreign  Department. 

Robert  Steuart,   Lord  of  the  Trea- 
sury. 

Earl   of   Surrey,   Treasurer  of  the 
Household. 

C.  P.   Thompson,  President  of  tho 
Board  of  Trade. 

Sir  E.  Troubridge,  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty. 

Sir  Richard  H.  Vivian,  Master- Gene- 
ral of  the  Ordnance. 

Major  Vivian,  Aide-de-camp  to  Ditto. 

Charles  Wood,  Secretary  to  tho  Ad- 
miralty. 

Here  then  are  fifty,  exclusive  of  mi- 
nor commissioners,  as  Mr  Wrightson, 
Mr  Duckworth,  Mr  Maule,  &c. ;  and 
of  persons  who  have  held  offices,  as 
Sir  Edward  Codrington,  Sir  Charles 
Grey,  &c.,  though  at  present  unem- 
ployed. But  still  these  are  by  no 
means  all  who  have  felt  the  benefit  of 
Government  patronage  in  these  days 
of  purity  and  reform ;  and,  therefore, 
we  will  proceed  to  name  a  few  more 
who  have  solid  reasons  for  voting 
black  white  to  keep  Whig- Radicals  in 
office.     The  foUowiag  memben  have 


been  selected  for  honourable  notice  in 
the  difierent  modes  we  have  mention- 
ed:— 

R.  M.  Bollew,  created  a  Baronet. 

E.  G.  Bulwor,  ditto. 

J.  R.  Camac,  ditto. 

S.  Crompton,  ditto.  * 

J.  Duke,  knighted. 

J.  Dunlop,  created  a  Baronet. 

J.  Edwards,  ditto. 

H.  Fleetwood,  ditto. 

Lord  Dundas,  gazetted  Lord- Lieute- 
nant of  the  North  Riding. 

J.  Guest,  created  a  Baronet. 

R.  Ferguson,  gazetted  Lord- Lieute- 
nant of  Fifeshire. 

B.  Hall,  created  a  Baronet. 
R.  Howard,  ditto. 

C.  Jephson,  ditto. 

Roderick    Macleod,   created    Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Cromarty. 
R.  B.  Philips,  created  a  Baronet. 

D.  Roche,  ditto. 
J.  Scale,  ditto. 
Matthew  Wood,  ^tto. 

E.  De  Lacy  Evans,  made  a  K.C.B. 

Again,  the  following  members  have 
retired  from  Parliament  and  received 
their  reward  for  past  services.  Some 
have  kindly  resigned  tlieir  seats  to 
make  way  for  others— a  Lord  John 
Russell,  or  a  Palmerston  for  instance 
—and  have  in  return  received  a  suit- 
able acknowledgment  of  their  magna- 
nimous self-denial : — 

Bilr  Stewart  Mackenzie,  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  Ceylon. 

Mr  Hanbury  Tracy,  elevated  to  the 
Peerage. 

Mr  Tracy  Leigh,  gazetted  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant of  Monmouthshire. 

Mr  Carew,  elevated  to  the  Peerage. 

Sergeant  Wolfe,  Chief  Baron  of  Ex- 
chequer in  Ireland. 

Sergeant  OXonghlin,  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland. 

Mr  Western,  elevated  to  the  Peerage. 

Sir  J.  Wrottesley,  ditto. 

Mr  Hanbury  Bateman,  ditto. 

Mr  Mcthuen,  ditto. 

Mr  Ponsonby,  ditto. 

Mr  Coke,  ditto. 

Mr  Portman,  ditto. 

Mr  Littleton,  ditto. 

Mr  Pepys,  ditto. 

Mr  Denman,  ditto. 

Sir  A.  L.  Hay,  appointed  Governor 
of  Bermuda. 

Mr  R.  Grant,  a^i^ViA^  Qq^^tcvw  ^1 
Bombay. 
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Mr  Rennedyi  appointed  Chief  Com* 
misfioner  at  Cuba. 

Mr  O'Dwyer^  Stipendiary  Magistrate 
in  Ireland. 

^Ir  Fitzsimon«  Clerk  of  the  Irish  Ha- 
naper  Office. 

Lord  Belfasti  appointed  Vice-Cham- 
•    berlain  to  the  Queen. 

Dr  Bowring,  appointed  Foreign  Agent 
to  tlio  Foreign  Office. 

Mr  H.  L.  Bulwer,  Secretary  of  Le- 
gation at  Constantinople. 

Mr  Brady^  Solicitor- General  of  Ire- 
land. 

Mr  Crompton,  Judge  in  Ireland. 

Mr  Perrin,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
in  Ireland. 

Mr  Blamire^  appointed  Tithe  Commis- 
sioner for  England. 

Mr  D.  Browne^  elevated  to  the  Irbh 
Peerage. 

Mr  Lefevre^  appointed  Poor  Law 
Commissioner. 

Colonel  Fox^  appointed  Clerk  of  the 
Ordnance. 

Sir  John  Newport^  appointed  Con- 
troller of  the  Exchequer. 

Admiral  Elliot,  appointed  Admiral  on 
African  Station. 

Of  this  tribe  we  could  easily  discoyer 
dozens  more,  but  it  is  unnecessary ;  the 
specimens  above  will  show  that  many 
a  pure  and  patriotic  member  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  who  has  not 
hitherto  deigned  to  take  place  or  pay, 
may  nevertheless  have  some  pleasures 
of  hope  to  console  him  for  his  rigid  in- 
dependence. Others  who  have  nothing 
given  to  themselves,  who  probably 
also  expect  nothing,  are  sidficiently 
enchained  to  the  Ministry  by  the  em- 
ployments or  honours  enjoyed  by  their 
relatives.  At  the  risk  of  fatiguing  our 
readers  we  subjoin  a  few  of  these 
gentlemen,  with  a  designation  of  their 
mode  of  indirect  dependence  on  the 
Government. 

Lord   Acheson. — I  lis  father  created 

an  English  Peer  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  Baiucs.— His  son  made  Recorder 

of  Hull. 
Mr  H.  Berkeley,  brother  to  a  Lord 

of  the  Admiralty,  and  to  a  new 

Whig  peer. 
Mr  C.  Berkeley,  ditto. 
Lord  Brabazon. — His  father  created  a 

Peer  by  the  Whigs. 
Lord  (!!Iements,  ditto. 
3fr  Pousonby,  ditto. 
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Lord  Duncan. — His  father  created  an 

Earl  by  the  Whigs. 
Lord  Dundas,  ditto. 
Hon.  Mr  Dundas,  ditto. 
Lord  Lcveson,  ditto. 
Hon.  Mr  Moreton,  ditto. 
Lord  Worsley,  ditto. 
Lord  Ebrington. — His  nephew  (Lord 

King)  made  an  Earl  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  Lambton. — His  brother  made  an 

Earl  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr    Mildmay .  —  His    brother-in-law 

made  a  Peer  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  G.  Byng. — His  brother  created  a 

Peer  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  Brodie. — His  brother  created  a 

Baronet  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  Craig. — His  father  ditto. 
Sir  W.  Clayton. — His  brother  ditto. 
Mr  O'Callaghan. — His  father  created 

a  Peer  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  J.  Westenra,  ditto. 
Colonel  Westenra,  ditto 
Lord  A.  Conyngham,  brother  to  the 

Lord  Chamberlain. 
Mr  Denison,  uncle  to  ditto. 
Mr  J.  E.  Elliot,  brother  to  the  First 

Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
Lord  Melgund,  son  to  ditto. 
Mr  E.  EUice,  father  to  Lord  Durham's 

Secretary. 
Mr  Evans,  brother-in-law  of  Sir  H. 

Pamell. 
Sir  R.  Ferguson,  brother  to  the  new 

Lord- Lieutenant  of  Fife. 
Lord  Fitzalan,  son  to  the  Treasurer 

of  the  Household. 
Mr  Fitzsimon,  brother  to  the  Clerk  of 

the  Ilanaper  Office. 
Mr  0*Connell,  brother  to  the  new  Go- 
vernor of  New  South  Wales,  &c.  &c. 
Mr  M.  0*Connell,  son  of  the  former 

Mr  OXonnell. 
Mr  J.  O'Connell,  ditto. 
Mr  M.  J.  OTonnell,  nephew  of  the 

member  for  Dublin. 
Mr  Maurice  O'Connell,  son  of  ditto. 
Lord  B.  Grosvenor. — His  father  made 

a  Marquis  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr    Cavendish.  —  His    grandfather 

made  an  Earl  by  the  Whigs. 
Mr  Hobhouse,  brother  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  Board  of  Control. 
Mr  Hurt,  brother  of  the  new  Governor 

of  South  Australia. 
Sir  C.  Lemon,  brother-in-law  of  Lord 

Lansdowne. 
Mr  J.   Ponsonby,  son  of  the  Lord 

Privy  Seal. 
Mr  Lefcvre,  brother  of  the  Poor- Law 

Commissioner. 
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I.  Philipffj  his  father,  made  a 

9t  by  the  Whigs. 

*ower,  stepson  of  Mr  Shiell 

lenwich. 

Lssell,  nephew  of  Lord  J.  11  us- 

Russell,  brother  of  ditto. 
ielburne>  son  of  Lord  Lans. 

■  • 

I.  Somerville,  brother-in-law 
Lord  Chamberlain. 

O.  Stanley,  brother  of  the 
ary  to  the  Treasury, 
ers,  brother  of  tlie  Ambassa- 

Madrid. 

[.  Vivian,  brother  of  the  Mas- 
meral  of  the  Ordnance. 

38  these  individuals,  a  more 

search  would  discover  fully 
1^  whose  relatives  have  potent 
for  supporting  Whig- Radical 
nent.  Many  members  have 
:he  navy,  and  a  glance  at  the 
;  will  show  how  these  gentle- 
sper ;  others  have  connexions 
my,  and  even  there  they  are 
te    unheeded.*      Some  have 

or  cousins  in  the  Church,  and 
ray  deaneries  or  bishopricks 
1  to  their  lot  as  they  did  to 
Denison  Bishop  of  Salisbury, 
Stanley  of  Norwich,  and  Dr 
,  dean  of  Litchfield,  who  were 
trescnted  in  Parliament;  like 
^ley.  Bishop  of  Ripon,brother- 
of  Sir  Henry  PamcU;  Dr 
bishop  of  Ely,  tutor  of  Lord 

;  and  Dr  Otter,  Bishop  of 
ter,    the    father-in-law    of  a 

member  for  Derby.  Other 
s  may  happen  to  have  friends 
clonics,  or  relations  who  have 
iliar  dislike  to  visiting  remote 
ints.  If  so,  dozens  of  places 
istantly  to  be  had  in  every 
of  the  globe.  There  is  some- 
jod  ready  for  every  one  who 
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wants ;  just  as  in  the  child's  game  of 
"  open  your  mouth,  and  shut  your 
eyes,  uud  see  what  God  will  send  you.*' 
Hut  certainly  the  shutting  tlie  eyes  is 
the  main  pouit  in  the  Whig  proceed* 
ing. 

With  such  lists  before  them  as  wo 
have  here  produced,  how  does  it  hap- 
pen that  no  jealous  Whig  opponent  of 
the  influence  of  the  Crown  now  makes 
a    motion    like    Lord   Brougham*8? 
There  b  more  provocation  than  ever, 
more  corruption,  and  there  are  more 
placemen  in  Parliament.  But,  in  truth, 
the  influence  of  the  crown  is  not  in- 
creased ;  nothing  is  augmented  but  the 
public  expenditure,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Whig- Radical   faction.      We 
And  among  the  votes  of  the  current 
year,  charges  which  clearly  denote  the 
creation  of  a  very  large  number  of 
new  places  throughout  the  country. 
In    Ireland,   there    is    a    charge  of 
L. 66,700  for  the  expenses  of  criminal 
prosecutions,  the  chief  part  of  which 
goes  in  the  payment  oi  salaries,  and 
not  a  small  number  of  those  entirely 
new  ones.     In  England,  there  is  an 
item  of  L. 54,000  a-year  for  Poor- Law 
Commissioners,  all  which  is  spent  in 
the  payment  of  newly  created  officers. 
Furtlier  on,  we  find  L.  14,700  a-year 
for  Slave  Commissioners  who  enjoy 
almost  absolute  sinecures ;  L.9055  a- 
year  for  the  new  Superintendents  of 
Factories  ;   L.6000  for  new  Inspec- 
tors of  Piisons ;   L.5000  a-year  for 
the  Steam  Navigation  from  Egypt  to 
India;  L.5100 for  the  Criminal  Law 
Commissioners;  L.4213  for  the  Re* 
cord  Commissioners  ;  L.4000  for  the 
Scotch  Church  Commbsion  ;  L.2500 
for   the    Ecclesiastical  Commission ; 
L.4010  for  the  Hand-loom  Weavers* 
Commbsion ;    L.700  for  the    Irish 
Charity  Commission ;  L.7000  for  the 
Irbh  Boundary  Survey;  and  L.  12,700 
for  the    Irish  Railway  Commission. 


Whigs  ore  accuBtomed  to  pretend,  that  as  Lord  Hill  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
ey  are  deprived  of  the  patronage  connected  with  it.  But  on  fooking  at  the 
,  we  find  the  following  Whig  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  in  the 
and  sinecure  command  of  regiments,  besides  the  enjoyment  of  pay,  pensions, 

ribands;  Sir  Hussey  Vivian,  M.P.,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lord  William 
L,  M.P.,  Earl  of  Ludlow,  Lord  Lynedoch,  Earl  of  Effingham,  Lord  Stafford, 
)wden.  Sir  William  Anson,  M.P.,  and  SirR.  Ferguson,  M.P. ;  and  in  the  list  of 
r  generals  commanding  regiments,  there  are  the  approved  Whig  names  of  the 
r  William  Lumlcy,  Hon.  Sir  H.  (Jroy,  Sir  E.  Blackeney,  Sir  Rufane  Donkin, 
r  E.  Paget,  Hon.  Sir  A.  Duff,  Hon.  Sir  R.  W.  O'Callaghan,  Sir  F.  Adam,  Sir 
erall,  and  Sir  Richard  Bourke.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  the  Whigs,  to  say 
,  have  no  cause  of  complaint,  particiUarly  when  it  U  remembered  how  marvel- 
liera  among  their  friends  advance  in  lower  ranks  of  the  army. 
XI.IV.  NO.  CCLXXV.  Z 
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C80  charges  arc  entirely  new, 

il,  with  very  wmiy  more  that 

be  named,  go  to  the  payment  of 

placemen.     We  find  an  annual 

,  in  the  estimates  of  this  year  of 

,000  for  the  puri>oses  of  Irish 

•d   of  Education  ;   in    18;l«,   the 

voted  was  only  L. 35,000.     Ano- 

'  charge  of  a  pocuHar  nature  is 

3,000  for  Law  Expenses,  which 

>ear  to  have  increased  L..3000  in  a 

gle  year ;  while  Lord  Palmerston*s 

icial    charge    is    an    increase    of 

10,000  on  the  charge  of  two  years 

ick.     The  expenses  of  Canada  arc 

icreased    exactly   L. 500,000,  while 

he  grant  to  the  church  in  that  colony 

8  reduced  by  about  three  thousand 

£ounds«  Some  of  the  usual  miscel- 
meous  estimates  against  which  the 
Whig^  used  formerly  most  loudly  to 
protest,  are  now  under  their  superin- 
tendence raised  to  an  extraordinary 
height.  The  Consular  department 
for  1838,  is  L.  107,993  ;  tho  repairs  of 

?alace8,  gardens,  and  public  buildings^ 
1.74,986 ;  the  convict  establishment 
in  New  South  Wales  L.235,000 ;  the 
charge  for  printing  L.  197,796.  Many 
other  charges  to  which  Mr  Hume  and 
the  rest  of  the  Whig- Radicals  used  to 
object  altogether,  are  continued  by  the 
present  ministers,  contrary  to  their  re- 

Seated  profc^ssions  and  promises.  What 
as  induced  them  of  late  to  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  a  grant  of 
L. 35,900  a-year  for  secret  service 
money  ;  and  what  has  caused  their 
opposition  to  cease  to  that  large  vote 
of  nearly  70,000  a-year  to  Irish  cha- 
rities  which  the  much  abused  Tories 
used  regularly  to  obtaiu  r  These 
miscellaneous  estimates  have  been 
rapidly  on  the  increase  from  the  day 
Lord  Mclbounie  came  into  office,  and 
have  placed  immense  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  Ministry  for  corrupt  pur- 
poses. They  have  mcrcased,  because 
the  influence  and  patronage  of  the 
Government  has  been  widely  extended 
under  all  sorts  of  pretences,  and  in 
every  possible  direction. 

In  the  colonial  department.  Lord 
Glenelg  has  the  patronage  derived 
from  the  new  magisterial  system  in 
tho  West  Indies  to  which  L.ny.OOO  is 
annually  voted ;  he  has  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  managers  of  the  L.30,UU() 
a-year  voted  for  negro  education ;  the 
patronage  of  a  few  snug  foreign  jobs 
like  the  Malta  commifsion  ;  the  ap- 
pointment  of  the  new  cbapjains  and 
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schoolmasters  to  New  South  Wal 
and  Canada ;  the  appointment 
placemen  in  all  new  settlements. 
South  Australia,  Graham*8  Tow 
New  Zealand,  kc,  the  management 
the  emigrant  agencies,  for  which  Pi 
liament  votes  nearly  L.2000  a-yei 
and  tho  patronage  of  the  whole  est 
blishment  at  St  Helena,  which  t 
Government  of  this  country  has  i 
ceutly  taken  from  the  hands  of  t 
East  India  Company.  All  this  patro 
age  is  new,  and  now  for  tlie  first  tii 
enjoyed  by  a  colonial  secretary', 
addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  W< 
Indies,  Canada,  New  South  Wal< 
and  all  our  other  colonies  as  before 
At  home,  the  Whigs  have  had 
increase  of  patronage  to  an  immei 
extent  from  their  Factory,  Poor  La 
Municipal  Corporations,  Registratic 
Tithe,  Prisons,  India  Charter,  Bar 
niptey,  Imprisonment  for  Debt,  IH 
Consttibular}',  Irish  Poor  Law,  C 
minal  Court)  and  Real  Property  Ac 
The  system  of  centralization  has  be 
carried  out  to  a  very  great  extent,  a 
at  every  step   of  its   progress  fn 

Eatronage  has  been  thrown  into  f 
ands  of  the  Government.     In   I 
land  especially,  jobbing  of  the  gro» 
description  has  been  carried  on, 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  King« 
money  has  been  squandered  on  c 
missions  of  heterogeneous  charac 
Not  content  with  his  share  of  thi 
tronage,  the  Marquis  of  Nonr 
has    thought  proper  to   assum 
office  of  appointing  the  Sheriffs 
own  discretion,  in  direct  contrav 
of  tho  law.     Revising  barristen 
missioners,  cither  hand-loom  or 
tional,  or  ecclesiastical,  or  mu 
or  boundary ;  inspectors  of  f 
superintendents  of  factories ;  ; 
poor-law  commissioners ;  regi 
marriages  and  deaths ;  paid  re 
official  assignees,  now  appeal 
corner  of  the  country,  and 
and  midtiply  with  alarming 
Next  year  we  are  to  have  a 
stahulary  force,  with  some 
of  new  places,  and,  if  possi 
mode  of  managing  count 
complete  tribe  of  stipendi 
t rates.     So  numerous  indt 
placemen  in  these  pure,  n« 
days,  that,  as  Mr  Sydney  f 
declares,  the  ouus  of  prov' 
one  now  rests  upon  every 
and  feriously,  tills  is  not 
cxagg^inUdi^Vicu  it  la  c( 
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ou  to  all  these  new  places,  the 
I  and  Excise  still  remain  with 
000  places.  In  olden  times, 
js  were  quite  content  with 
irees  of  patronage,  and  with 
y,  navy,  and  colonies  ;  but 
igs  are  quite  altered  ;  commis- 
id  all  the  other  new  places  we 
ned,  have  sprung  up  to  keep 
eral  and  enlightened  refomi- 
fice.  At  the  present  moment 
y  is  larger  than  it  has  been 
s ;  our  navy  employed  is  very 
gmented ;  and  yet  neither  nor 
Isfy  the  Wliig-Kadicals ;  they 
'eating  place  after  place,  and 
inking  revenue  increasing  con- 
y  the  public  expenditure, 
latrona^c  of  a  ministry  con- 
►t,  however,  principally  in 
however  important — for  ho- 
)eerages,  promotions,  r.nd  ri- 
emain  to  be  noticed.  The 
are  very  fond  of  charging 
r  Pitt  and  his  party  the  hei- 
fence  of  having  so  increased 
age  between  1780  and  1823, 
was  augmented  in  that  time 
5  to  378  persons.  Lord  John 
in  the  essay  from  which  we 
oted  our  motto,  makes  a  groat 
this  matter.  Now,  we  admit 
rs  is  a  large  number  to  have 
eated  in  forty  years ;  but,  at 
le  time,  it  is  but  fair  to  add 
)  period  to  which  we  allude, 
comparatively  short,  was  the 
ing  which  this  country  made 
strides  than  she  had  ever  ac- 
liod  before,  and  during  which 
lence  and  grandeur  rose  to  an 
pled  pitch.  Throe  hundred 
?nty- eight  peers,  in  1823,  bore 
roportion  to  the  number  of  in- 
.  proprietors  in  the  country, 
0  hundre<l  and  twenty-five  did 
.  Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
•ed,  when  Lord  John  Russell 
orward  this  charge,  that  seve- 
lese  new  peerages  were  Whig 
IS,  prior  to  1784,  when  Mr 
me  into  office,  and,  in  1806> 
ill  the  talents  reigned  ;  and 
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also,  secondly,  of  the  number  of  ele- 
vations during  the  glorious  forty 
years,  a  very  largo  number  were 
made  fur  public  services,  without  any, 
the  slightest  reference  to  political 
opinions.  Such  was  the  ease  with 
the  peerages  of  Nelson,  Collingwoodf 
St  Vincent,  Duncan,  Wellington, 
Combermere,  Lynedoch,  Abercrom- 
by,  Beresfonl,  Hill,  Hutchinson,  Rod- 
ney, Hood,  Keith,  Gardner,  Gambler, 
Exmouth,  and  many  more.  Taking 
these  circumstances  into  account,  it 
will  be  found  that,  during  the  sway  of 
the  Tories,  from  1784  till  the  time  the 
Whigs  came  in  sepanitely  in  1830, 
the  number  of  peerages  made,  with  a 
view  to  political  purfjoses,  was  singu- 
larly small  and  limited.  What,  then, 
shall  be  said  of  the  Whig- Radicals, 
who,  after  deploring  the  increase  of 
150  peers  in  fortf/  years,  although 
scarcely  fifty  were  elevated  for  mere 
Parliamentary  purposes,  have  not 
allowed  eitjht  years,  since  1830,  to 
pass  without  creating  upwards  of 
sirfi^  new  peerages  for  their  parti* 
sans  ?  Ou  looking  over  a  list  of  the 
Whigs  in  the  House  of  Lords,  who 
do  not  altogether  number  more  than 
140  (minors  included),  we  find  the 
following  connected  with  tlie  Admi- 
nistration, or  bound  to  it  by  important 
obligations.  Wo  beg  our  readers  to 
notice  that  these  are  exclusive  of  peers 
who  have  relatives  in  the  Ministry, 
as  the  Dukes  of  Bedford  and  Norfolk, 
the  Marquis  of  Anglesea,  Lords  Rose- 
berry,  Seaford,  Bessborough,  and 
(.'arlisle ;  and  to  remember  also  the 
vast  influence  of  many  of  the  noble- 
men whom  we  shall  mention — an  in- 
fluence, in  the  lower  House,  far  more 
important  and  more  destructive  of  the 
independence  of  Parliament,  than  th&r 
own  votes  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

Placemen. 
Earl  of  Albemarle,   Master  of  the 

Horse. 
Duke  of  Argyle,  Lord  Steward. 
Iword  Auckland,  Goremor  of  India. 
Lord  Byron,  Lord  in  Waiting,* 


jewailiDg  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  Lord  John  Roisell  mourns  the  sad  fate 
d  of  the  Bedchamber,  diunissed  by  the  Alinistry,  in  1822,  for  his  vote  on  the 
K.  What  will  he  say  now,  having  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinets  that  dii- 
^rd  Howe  from  his  office  of  Chamberlain  to  the  Qneen,  and  Lord  Charles 
Vom  hit  place  of  Treaeurer  of  the  Hoosehold,  for  no  greater  oflbooe  ?  It  is  to 
tted  that  his  lorcUihip  ever  became  an  author  ;  he  has  done  damage  to  no  one 
»ubUshers  and  himself. 
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very  nose  of  Adonijali^  was  too  too 
much ! ! 

A  small  spark  suffices  to  ignite  a 
large  fire,  and  so  it  chanced  with  Ado- 
nijah  ;  for,  happening[to  pass  tho  house 
of  Ichabod,  a  cock  of  thelatter,  perch- 
ed upon  a  walli  stretched  out  his 
wings  and  his  neck>  and  began  to  crow 
in  such  a  tone  that  Adonijah  regarded 
it  as  nothing  less  than  a  mortal  defi- 
ance, and  he  accordingly  gave  way  to 
his  morbid  feelings,  and  challenged 
Ichabod  to  joust  a  routrancc, 

Tiio  partisans  on  each  side  were 
mustered — a  battle  ensued — blood  was 
shed — and  after  each  man  had  pound- 
ed his  neighboiu*  to  a  jelly,  they  mu- 
tually parted,  from  sheer  weariness  and 
inability  to  carry  on  the  war. 

So  very  earnest  had  all  parties  been 
in  their  praiseworthy  efforts  to  injure 
their  ueiglibours,  that  sundry  serious 
wounds  and  bruises  were  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  as  the  domestic  pharmacy 
of  the  place  did  not  extend  to  tho  cure 
of  such  wounds  and  bruises,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  a  leech  from  tho 
next  town.  He  came — he  saw  the 
colony  a  thriving  one — he  bought  a  bit 
of  land — built  a  house,  and  located 
himself  as  an  inhabitant  of  Our  Vil- 
lage. 

About  the  same  period  there  was  an 
impurtation  of  sundry  other  families — 
a  wliecl-wright — a  half-starved  tailor 
— a  cobbler — and,  finally^  a  pedlar 
furnished  a  house  with  the  con- 
tents of  his  pack,  and  baptized  it  a 
shop  ;  whilst  the  Mar([uis  of  Granby^ 
flaring  over  a  doorway*  indicated  a 
public-house  ;  and  a  pole,  striped  rod 
and  white,  showed  where  the  rustics 
might  bo  made  decent  on  a  Sunday 
morning  for  a  penny  a-piece. 

Tho  doctor,  from  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  small  politics  of  tlie 
place,  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
Higher  Street ;  but  it  was  impossible 
tliat  such  a  thing  could  be  overlooked 
by  Adunijah,  or  that  he  and  his  fac- 
tion could  have  faith  in  the  curative 
powers  of  any  medicament  compound- 
ed in  thut  situation.  There  was  only 
one  reuicdv  for  it,  whicli  was  to  im- 
port  another  doctor,  and  tliat  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  tlio  last  importa- 
tion WAA  duly  locati'(I  in  tho  Lower 
Street. 

After  the  hut  niLMitioned  ariray 
the  inhabitants  of  Our  Village  went  on 
for  some  years  in  comparative  peace— 
various  feuds  arose  amongst  them,  it 


b  true — ^the  cow  of  one  woald  trespass 
upon  the  Inclosure  of  another,  and  a 
horse  would  occasionally  be  found  in 
a  wrong  pasture,  and  a  thousand  op- 
portunities of  quarrel  arose,  but  toe 
recollection  of  the  former  thorough 
thrashing,  and  its  consequences,  with 
the  influence  of  tho  females,  who  foond 
it  their  interest  to  keep  tlie  parties  in 
something  like  moderation,  presencd 
the  Tillage  in  a  tolerable  state  of  tran- 
quillity. 

In  the  mean- time  all  prospered,  and 
Adonijah  and  Ichabod,  witn  stealing 
a  bit  of  land  here,  and  buying  a  bit 
there,  and  making  money  in  every 
way  that  could  suggest  itself  to  the 
minds  of  two  accomplished  8Coimdrcl>} 
became  comparatively  affluent. 

The  introduction  of  the  doctors  is 
marked  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  liistory  of  Our  Village,  more  espe- 
cially since  the  descendant  of  one  of 
them  has  been  dubbed  an  M.  D. 

About  the  period  when  the  second 
doctor  was  introduced,  we  succeeded 
in  seducing  a  schoolmaster,  one  Hab- 
bakkuk  Snod  by  name,  to  become  a 
dweller  in  Our  Village ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  Govomment,  in  it& 
bounty,  provided  us  with  an  exciseman. 
The  former  was  a  worthy  man,  and  a 
great  acquisition ;  we  all  earnestly 
prayed  that  the  devil  would  fetch  the 
latter  at  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity, but  as  wo  were  then  a  sinful 
generation,  and  had  not  a  chapel  iu 
Our  Village,  our  pravcrs  were  fur 
a  length  of  timo  offered  up  in  vain. 

Mean- while  the  apparent  tranquillity 
was  little  more  tlian  skin  deep,  an^ 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  disputes 
about  boundaries,  fences,  ways,  and 
other  questions  to  which  property 
gives  rise ;  and  the  law  of  physical 
force  being  that  with  which  all  parties^ 
were  best  acquainted,  it  was  very  often 
appealed  to,  to  the  great  distarbance 

of  the  public  peaceof  Our  Village the 

great  consumption  of  plasters  and 
lotions — and  the  great  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  two  disciples  of  .£scula- 
pi  us. 

Time  wrought  various  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  rival  parties  ;  various 
additions  were  made  by  births  and  the 
introduction  of  foreigners,  and  when 
the  factions  tumetl  out  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute the  display  was  really  formiil- 
able. 

At  length,  however,  it  became  mani- 
fest that  the  faction  of  Ichabod  ^Vragg 
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Dukes  of  Somerset  aud  Norfolk^  and 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle^  have  their  sons  in 
the  Ministr}'>  and  thereby  are  bonnd 
indirectly  to  assist  it,  and  arc  interest- 
cd  in  its  preservation. 


Somerset. 

Sutherland. 

Lcinster. 


Dukes, 

Norfolk. 
Argyle. 


Marquuats, 

I^ansdowne.  Hoadfort. 

Con^nghame.         Clanricarde* 
Tavistocke. 


e  we  might  add  the  Duke  of 
rl  Cadogan,  and  the  Earl  of 
.0  were  elevated  to  the  pcer- 
)usly  to  their  accession  to 
snt  dignities ;  and  when  to 
dd  also  all  the  Papist  peers 
lenty  who  arc  indeed  the  na- 
3  of  the  present  Ministry, 
inors,  there  remain  very  few 
lemen  who  can  be  consider- 
ndent  in  their  support  of 
•oume*s  cabinet.  Still  fewer 
giving  a  zealous  or  constant 
it  who  can  be  considore<l 
Some  mav  allow  the  pre- 
anction  of  their  names  and 
e,  others  may  remain  neu- 
besitate  to  declare  for  the 
;  but  we  repeat,  few,  very 
ose  who  arc  at  once  zealous 
indent.  .  Wo  will  illustrate 
r  one  instance  of  recent  oc- 
On  the  3d  of  August,  the 
lOrds  divided  on  Lord  Fitz- 
aendment  to  the  Irish  Tithe 
5  number  of  Conservatives 
ty-eight,  of  Whigs  thirty- 
there  paired  off  in  favour 
lority  seventeen ;  making  a 
y-four  in  favour  of  the  ^lel- 
inistry.  The  following  is 
them ;  those  who  arc  not 
ind  have  not  received  their 
•om  tlie  Whigs  wo  print  in 
lere  remaui  only  nine  indc- 
en ;  and  even  of  these  the 


Efl^gham. 

Fingal. 

Charlemont. 

Minto. 

Meath. 

Gosford. 

Thanet. 

Uxbridgc. 


Melbourne. 

Lbmore. 

Falkland. 

Langdale. 

Montfort. 

Foley. 

Cottcnham. 

De  Mauley. 

Gardner. 

Holland. 

Glenelg. 

Poltimore. 

Howden. 

Carew. 

Vaux. 


EarU. 

Albemarle. 

SCARBOROUOB. 

Camperdown. 

Lovelace. 

Carlisle. 

Uchester. 

Ducie. 

Craven. 

Barons* 

Stafford. 

Methuen. 

Sudeley. 

Mostyn. 

Sate  and  Selc 

Brougham. 

HathertOD. 

Plunkett. 

Vernon. 

Wrottesley, 

Seaford. 

LiLFORD. 

Bishop. 
Heretord. 


Here,  then,  are  fifty-four  noblemen 
voting  on  an  important  question,  and 
only  nine  of  them  are  not  dependent 
for  favours  or  place  ;  only  six  even  of 
that  number  being  completely  Areel 
How  earnestlv  desirous  these  Whigs 
have  proved  themselves  not  to  swamp 
or  degree  the  peerage!  How  chanr 
of  using  "  the  influence  of  tlie  Crown  1  * 
They  have  only  mado  sixty  peers  in 
eight  years ;  they  have  only  pitch* 
forked  that  moderate  number  to  swell 
their  muerablo  minority.  We  ques- 
tion much  if  without  those  sixty  men 
in  buckram,  their  larg^t  minority,  on 
the  most  important  divisions  in  the 
Upper  House,  would  be  forty;  i 
we  own>  when  we  consider  the  vi 
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very  nose  of  Adonijah»  was  too  too 
much ! ! 

A  small  spark  suffices  to  ignite  a 
large  iire,  and  so  it  chanced  with  Ado- 
nijah  ;  fur,  happouingjto  pass  the  house 
of  Ichabod,  a  cock  of  thelatter^  perch- 
ed upon  a  wall,  stretched  out  his 
wings  and  his  neck,  and  began  to  crow 
in  such  a  tone  that  Adonijah  regarded 
it  as  nothing  less  than  a  mortal  defi- 
ancci  and  he  accordingly  gave  way  to 
his  morbid  feelings,  and  challenged 
Ichabod  to  joust  it  routrancc. 

The  partisans  on  each  side  were 
mustered — a  battle  ensued — blood  was 
shed — and  after  each  man  had  pound- 
ed his  neighbour  to  a  jelly,  they  mu- 
tually parted,  from  sheer  weariness  and 
inability  to  carry  on  the  war. 

So  very  earnest  had  all  parties  been 
in  their  praiseworthy  etfurts  to  injure 
their  neighbourt^,  that  sundry  serious 
wounds  and  bruises  were  the  conse- 
(pience  ;  and  as  the  domestic  pharmacy 
of  the  place  did  not  extend  to  the  cure 
of  such  wounds  and  bruises,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  a  leech  from  the 
next  town.  He  came — he  saw  the 
colony  a  thriving  one — he  bought  a  bit 
of  land — built  a  house,  and  located 
himself  as  an  inhabitant  of  Our  Vil- 
lage. 

About  the  same  period  there  was  an 
importation  of  sundry  other  families — 
a  wlieol-wright — a  half-starved  tailor 
— a  cobbler — and,  finally,  a  pedlar 
furnished  a  house  with  the  con- 
tents of  his  pack,  and  baptized  it  a 
shop  ;  whilst  the  Marcpiis  of  Granby, 
tlaring  over  a  doorway,  indicated  a 
public*house  ;  and  a  pole,  striped  red 
and  white,  showed  where  the  rustics 
might  be  made  decent  on  a  Sunday 
morning  for  a  penny  a-piece. 

The  doctor,  from  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  small  politics  of  the 
])lacc,  }iad  pitched  Ids  tent  in  the 
Higher  Street ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  auch  a  thing  could  be  overlooked 
by  Adonijah,  or  that  he  and  his  fac- 
tion cuuUl  have  faith  in  the  curative 
])owcrs  of  any  medicament  compound- 
ed in  th:it  situation.  Tliere  was  only 
one  renicJv  for  it,  wliich  wiis  to  im- 
port  another  doctor,  ami  tliat  was  ac- 
cordingly tluur,  and  the  last  import a- 
ti(»n  was  dulv  Iix-att'd  in  the  Lower 
StnH.'t. 

After  the  ia^l  inentioned  art  ray 
the  inhabitants  of  ( )ur  Village  went  on 
for  some  years  in  comparative  peace — 

irioiis  fend?  arose  amongst  them,  it 


is  true — the  cow  of  one  would  trcsptss 
upon  the  inclosure  of  another,  and  a 
horse  would  occasionally  be  found  in 
a  wrong  pasture,  and  a  thousand  op- 
portunities of  quarrel  arose,  buttnc 
recollection  of  the  former  thorough 
thrashing,  and  its  consequences,  with 
the  influence  of  the  females,  who  found 
it  their  interest  to  keep  the  parties  in 
something  like  moderation,  preserved 
the  village  in  a  tolerable  state  of  tran- 
quillity. 

In  the  mean-time  all  prospered,  and 
Adonijah  and  Ichabod,  with  stealing 
a  bit  of  land  here,  and  buying  a  bit 
there,  and  making  money  in  every 
way  that  could  suggest  itself  to  the 
minds  of  two  accomplished  scoundrel) 
became  comparatively  affluent. 

The  introduction  of  the  doctors  is 
marked  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  history  of  Our  Village,  more  es}MN 
cially  since  the  descendant  of  one  of 
them  has  been  dubbed  an  M.D. 

About  the  period  when  the  second 
doctor  was  introduced,  we  succei'deil 
in  seducing  a  schoolmaster,  one  Ibb- 
bakkuk  Snod  by  name,  to  become  a 
dweller  in  Our  Village ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  Government,  in  it^ 
bounty,provideduswithan  exciseman. 
The  former  was  a  worthy  man,  auda 
great  accjuisition ;  we  all  earnestly 
prayed  that  the  devil  would  fetch  the 
latter  at  the  first  convenient  opporta* 
nity,  but  as  wo  were  then  a  sinfjil 
generation,  and  had  not  a  chapel  iu 
Our  Village,  our  pravcrs  were  for 
a  length  of  time  offeneci  up  in  vaio. 

Mean-while  the  apparent  tranquillity 
was  little  moro  tlian  skin  deep,  and 
was  frefjuently  interrupted  by  duputes 
about  boundaries,  fences,  wayf,  and 
other  questions  to  which  property 
gives  rise ;  and  the  law  of  physical 
force  being  that  with  which  all  partio> 
were  best  ac(iuainted,  it  was  very  oAen 
appealed  to,  to  the  great  disturbance 
of  the  public  peacoof  Our  Village— the 
great  consumption  of  plasters  and 
lotions — and  tlie  great  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  two  disciples  of  ^l^^cula- 
plus. 

Time  wrought  various  changes  i" 
the  state  of  the  rival  parties  ;  varitfU* 
additions  were  made  by  births  and  tl'C 
introduction  of  foreigners,  and  vhf»» 
the  factions  turniMl  out  to  settle  a  dlj- 
pute  the  dispLiy  was  really  fori"'"" 
able. 

At  length,  however,  it  became  man'* 
fest  that  tlic  faction  of  Ichabod  Wragg 
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daeed  ?  The  yeomanry,  of  which  they 
had  not  the  patronage.  But  what 
hare  they  inereased  ?  The  army^  the 
navyy  the  legal  situations^  the  com- 
missionii,  and  some  of  the  public  othces 
of  which  they  have  the  control ;  and 
not  content  with  this^  they  have  made 
new  modes  of  employing  partisans^  as 
we  have  before  described^  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  We  hear  of  re- 
trenchments. We  ask,  what  they  have 
retrenched  ?  Certainly  not  the  public 
expenditure ;  perhaps  their  own  duties. 
Of  the  expenditure  it  is  only  nocdful 
to  say*  that  for  the  year  Iti^S  it  will 
be  nearly  fif^y-thrce  millions ;  just 
about  four  millions  more  than  for  the 
year  1835.  Wo  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  declaring  that  the  expense 
of  carrying  on  the  Government  at  this 
present  moment,  independently,  of 
course,  of  tlie  charge  for  interest  on 
the  National  Debt,  is  considerably 
more  than  in  18:22  when  u  motion 
was  brought  forward  impeaching  the 
Liverpool  administration.  Lord  Lon- 
donderry then  stated  tliat  expense  to 
be  L.  18,000,000  per  annum;  a  sum 
leas  than  is  at  present  yearly  devoted 
to  our  establishments.  If  the  Whigs 
have  neglected  to  retrench  tliis  enor- 
mous charge,  they  have  failed  not  from 
want  of  good  examples.  Mr  Pitt 
abolished  416  places,  with  salaries  of 
L. 275,748,  and  all  these  imconnected 
with  the  collection  of  the  revenue, 
while  he  created  only  li>7,  with  salar 
ries  of  L.77,000.»  In  the  revenue 
department,  though  compelled  to  in- 
crease taxation  with  the  progress  of 
the  war,  and  so  to  extend  also  the 
number  of  places  in  the  excise  and 
customs,  he  yet,  with  a  rigid  hand, 
curtailed  every  unnecessary  expense, 
and  abolished  in  the  salt  department 
alone  tive  hundred  places.  How  does 
it  happen  that  the  Reforming  Minis- 
ters we  are  now  blessed  with  have  not 
attempted  to  do  likewise  ?  Loid  John 
Rossell  enumerates  under  the  follow- 
ing several  heads  the  various  means 
of  exerting  crown  induonccf 

L  Tlie  Collection  of  the  Revenue. 

IL  The  CivU  List  and  the  Subordi- 
nate Offices  of  Civil  Government. 

IIL  The  Colonies. 

IV.  The  Armv,  Navy,  Ordnance, 
ftc. 


V.  The  Law. 

VL  The  Church. 

VII.  The  Induence  of  Honours. 

All  these  things  still  exist,  and  are 
still  used  by  the  Governmcut  for  their 
political  and  party  purposes.  If  they 
afibrdcd  such  ground  for  jealousy  and 
suspicion  in  18*22,  how  does  it  happen 
that  now,  when  each  several  depart- 
ment is  increased  in  its  operation  on 
the  independence  of  Parliament,  when 
there  are  more  placemen  than  ever, 
that  wc  hear  no  murmiu*  from  the 
Constitutional  Whigs,  and  catch  no 
whisper  of  regret  or  anxiety  ?  How 
does  it  happen  that  wo  lind  in  the 
Navy  List  the  names  of  young  per- 
sons, in  command  of  vessels,  who  are 
notorious  for  nothing  but  relationship 
to  Whig  partisans :  Among  the  most 
recent  promotions  we  find  the  Hon. 
Henry  Keppell,  Edward  Stanley,  the 
Hon.  Joseph  Denman,  the  Hon.  By- 
ron Cary,  the  Hon.  Frederick  Pel- 
ham,  the  Hon.  Dudley  Pelham,  Tho- 
mas Eden,  Adam  Camperdown  Dun- 
can, Granville  Lock,  William  Henry 
Quin,  Robert  Otway,  Lord  Francis 
Russell,  George  Elliot,  Lord  Henry 
Russell,  the  Hon.  Edward  Howard, 
the  Hon.  Edward  Plunkett,  Edward 
Troubridge,  the  Hon.  Charles  Elliot, 
the  Hon.  Admiral  Elliot,  and  very 
many  more  Twysdens,  D'Eyncourtr, 
Pagets,  Bcauclcrks,  Caruacis,  Cod- 
ringtons,  Cireys,  &c.  &c — whose 
names  alone  itufhciently  and  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  display  of  Mi- 
nisterial interest  in  their  welfare.  On 
glancing  at  the  list  of  flag-officers 
employe<l,  we  iind  only  twelve,  and  of 
that  small  number  the  following  ap- 
proved Whigs:— 

Lord  AmeliusBeauclerk,  uncle  of  the 

Duke  of  St  Albans. 
Sir  Robert  Otway,  uncle  of  the  Mem^ 

her  for  Tipperary. 
Sir  Charles  Paget,  brother  of  Lord 

Anglesea. 
Sir  John  Ommany,  the  defeated  Whig 

candidate  for  Hampshire. 
Hon.  George  Elliot,  brother  of  Lord 

Minto. 
Hon.  D.   Bouverie,  brother  of  the 

Earl  of  Radnor. 

Among  the  commanders  of  the  ships 
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in  cuniQiisdiuiii  are  a  fow  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  Whig  names^  and  fa- 
voured by  Whig  connexions.  Wc 
merely  select  a  few  of  the  most  glaring 
specimens : — 


tSajt. 


Britannia,  1 '20  guns,  Captain  Dundas. 

Hritomart,  10  gunsj  Lieut.  Owen 
Stanley. 

Champion,  18  guns.  Commander  G. 
King. 

Charybdis,3  guns,  Hon.  Robert  Gore. 

Cleopatra,  2(>  guns,  Hon.  George 
Grey. 

(  olumbine,  1  i\  guns,  George  Elliot. 

('omu>,  18  guns,  Hon.  P.  P.  Cary. 

(.'on way,  28  guns,  Captain  Bethune. 

Gritfun,  :i  guns,  Lieut.  D*  Urban. 

Harlequin,  Id  guns,  Commander  Lord 
F.  Kus>cll. 

Hastings,  74  guns.  Captain  Loch. 

Huwo,  1*20  guns.  Captain  Paget. 

Lynx,  '^  guns,  Lieut.  Broadhead. 

Magicienne,  24  guns,  Captain  (r.  St 
John  Mildmay. 

Pearl,  20  guns,  Lord  Clarence  Paget. 

Bodney,  02  guns,  Captain  Hyde  Par- 
ker.' 

llovcr,  18  guns,  Commander  Eden. 

Koyal  Adelaide,  104  guns.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Elliott. 

Royalist,  10  guns,  Hon.  E.  Plunkett. 

Russell.  74  guns.  Sir  Wm.  Dillon. 

San  Josef,  1 10  guns,  Charles  Seale. 

Scylla,  IG  guns,  Hon.  Joseph  Den- 
m:ui. 

Talbot,  28  guns.  Captain  Codrington. 

Tweed,  20  guns^,  Hon.  F.  Pelham. 

Wasp,  \i\  guns,  Hon.  1).  Pelham. 

Wolf,  1 0  guns,  Edward  Stanley. 

Wolverine,  It;  guns,  Hon.  E.  How- 
ard. 

The  promotion  of  most  of  these 
fortunate  and  Liberal  gentlemen  has 
been  singularly  rapid,  and  their  em- 
])loymcnt  almosit  constant  and  unceas- 
ing. The  vessels  they  command  form 
no  incouMdorable  portion  of  the  whole 
naval  force  in  commission  ;  and  if  so, 
how  few  ships  remain  fur  the  veter- 
ans who  fuught  for  their  country  be- 
fore many  of  these  **  honourable:)*' 
were  born  !  Trulv,  Lord  Minto  has 
**  refonnud"  the  naval  service  in  a  pe- 
culiar and  etiectual  manner ;  he  has 
introilucf'd  a  drgr»»e  of  patronage  and 
favouritism  never  attempted  before  ; 
a  systoni  which,  if  it  h:id  been  acted 
on  during  the  war,  woidd  have  con- 
siirncd  the  bidwarks  of  the  nation  to 
ncrienccd  hund^^^,   and  probably 


have  mined  not  only  the  serriee,  but 
the  cause  it  was  required  to  deM. 
It  was  not  by  such  a  system  the  on- 
friended  Nelsons,  Collingwoods,  nd 
Rodneys,  gained  the  opportUDiliei  of 
winning  fame.  But  tempora  »«te»- 
iur :  we  now  play  at  war  on  the  coiit 
of  Spain,  and  it  requires  no  heroes  to 
win  bloodless  victories.  Nelson  wis 
not  more  fitted  to  conquer  at  Trafal- 
gar, or  Wellington  at  Waterloo,  thin 
any  defeated  Whig  candidate  is  now 
at  *  Barcelona,  or  General  Evans  at 
Fontarabia  and  Irun.  An  attack  on 
a  Sardinian  schooner,  or  a  grand 
movement  against  a  few  C'arlist  giK- 
rillas,  is  all  that  is  expected  nowadtys 
from  our  navy  and  our  legions ;  it  ii 
perfectly  right,  therefore,  that  Mini- 
sters should  prove  that  they  consider 
that  any  one  can  execute  tasks  to 
mighty  and  important. 

We  might  proceed  to  examine  in 
detail  other  departments,  bat  we  ^^ 
frain  from  doing  so.     We  have  men- 
tioned enough  to  call  attention  to  the 
subject  of  Whig-  Radical  cormptioDi 
and  we  trust  that  another  Session  of 
Parliament  will  not  be  allowed  to  pafj 
without  the  extortion  from  the  Mmis- 
try  of  a  complete  list  of  all  the  new 
])laces  created  since  1830,  the  persons 
filling  them,  and  the  salaries  appor- 
tion^ to  each.     It  will  be  found  by 
such  returns,  that  under  the  pretence 
of  extending  the  system  of  centraliza- 
tion, the  amount  of  Government  pa- 
tronage has  been  augmented  more  than 
ill  any  preceding  eight  years  during 
the  whole  history  of  the  country.     It 
will  be  seen  that  every  charge  former* 
ly  levelled  by  the  Whigs  for  factious 
purposes,  and  with  fraudulent  profes- 
sions against  their  political  oppon- 
ents, applies  now  with  redoubled  force 
to  themselves,  and  strikes  them  le* 
verely  with  a  back- handed  blow.   For 
instance,  it  used  to  be  the  Whig  pru!- 
tice  to  select  certain  families  for  invi- 
dious  notice,  and  hold  them  up  to  pub- 
lic odium,  by  representing  them  a^ 
fastene<l    on    numerous    places,  and 
gorging  with  ill-gotten  gains.     But 
we  ask  if  ever  a  family  thus  made 
the  object  of  vituperation,  displayed 
a  nepotism   and  graspinpp  selfishness 
fN{uaI  to  the  Whig  families  of  (irey. 
I'.niot,  Adam,  or  I'onsonhy  ?     A  li«t 
of  tlip  (ireys  in  places  once  went  the 
round  of  the  papers,  and  even  now, 
t hough. Dr  Grey,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
is  dead)  and  Earl  Grey  and  Mr  Ed- 
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^llico  liavo  retired  frum  oftice, 
a  tolerable  appearance.  We 
ention  as  specimens  of  these  pa- 
Viscount  llowick.  Secretary  at 
Hon.  Colonel  Grey,  command- 
it  Regiment;  Hon.  John  Grey, 

of  the  rich  roytd  living  of 
r ;  Hon.  Frederidk  Grey,  Un- 
jretary  of  the  War  Dopart- 
Sir  (ieorge  Grey,  Under- Se- 
'  in  the  Colonial  Department ; 
Francis  Grey,  Rector,  with  a 
le  living;  Hon.  Harry  Grey, 
e-camp  in  Ireland ;   Hon.  Sir 

Grey,  General,  and  Colonel 
^ment  in  the  army ;  Mr  Charles 

(son-in-law  of  Lord  Grey)  Se- 
'  of  the  Admiralty ;  Mr  F.  T. 
',  (married  a  neice  of  Lord  Grey) 
iry  to  the  Treasury  ;  Earl  of 
DO,  (son-in-law  of  Lord  (irey) 
lor  of  ( -anada  ;  Lord  Ponson- 
rothcr-in-law  of  Lord  Grey) 
;sador  to  ConsUintinople ;  Mr 
lice,  jun.,  (nephew  of  Lord 
Secretary  of  Lord  Durham,  &c. 
e  believe  the  Elliots  make  a  still 
show ;  nor  are  the  Howards, 
Is,  and  Abercrorabies  quite  for- 
.  The  judges  they  have  made, 
11  their  line  promises  of  rcward- 
irit,  and  merit  only,  are  those 
bench  who  have  had  least  prac- 
counsel,  and  are  least  learned 
fiicient  as  interpreters  of  the 
ire  refer  to  the  Williamses  and 
ms,  whoso  political  principles 
heir  sole  ostensible  recommen- 
j.  In  the  Church,  they  have 
3ed  their  patronage  among  the 
B  in  a  manner  to  which  we  have 
J  alluded,  and,  not  content  with 
ave  sought  out  as  recipients  of 
avours  only  anti-churchrate  agi- 
snch  as  l)r  Joynes  of  Rochester, 
r  Knox  of  Tunbridge,  of  pam- 
jring  and  political  dinner-speak- 
toriety.  And  then  in  the  colonies 
3nd  a  Lord  Durham  to  (-anada, 
lessrs  Charles  and  Arthur  Bul- 
homas  Turton,  Thomas  Dun- 
,  and  Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
and  to  New  South  Wales,  Sir 
ee  O'Conncll,  a  fit  and  proper 
nent  for  carrying  out  that  infi- 
tem  of  education  which  is  adopt- 
)leasc  the  Roman  (-atholic  emi- 
,  and  against  which,  the  cxcel- 
lishop  Broughton  lias  in  vain 
ted.  To  India  they  have  sent 
^Iphinstone,  the  youthful  comet 
3  Guaids>  as  Governor  of  the 


important  settlement  of  Madras ;  and 
with  exquisite  discrimination^  while 
appointing  these  notable  personages, 
have  displayed  their  judgment  and 
discretion,  by  recalling  Sir  John  Col- 
borne,  who  saved  Lower  Canada,  Sir 
Francis  Head,  who  saved  the  Upper 
Province,  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland, 
who  will  not  (scrupulous  man  !)  com- 
mit the  trifling  offence  against  God  of 
sanctioning  idolatry  in  India,  and  Sir 
Benjamin  D'  Urban  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  With  a  Lord  (rlenelg 
at  home,  and  only  such  governors 
abroad  as  exactly  suit  his  Lordship*s 
purposes  and  views,  and  have  not  more 
vigour  about  them  than  ho  considers 
necessary,  who  will  say  our  colonies 
arc  not  secure,  and  are  not  certain  to 
fiourish  ? 

With  moro  materials  in  our  posses- 
sion, a  much  stronger  case  than  wo 
have  here  made  out,  (although  this 
statement  is  perhaps  amply  sufficient) 
might  easily  be  produced  against  the 
Whigs.  But  in  tnith,  it  is  not  easy 
to  discover  all  their  sinuous  windings 
and  all  their  extended  and  increasing 
corruption.  It  would  be  desirable  to 
be  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  number 
of  Roman  Catholic  chaplains  and 
schoolmasters  now  paid  by  the  British 
Government  in  India  and  the  other 
colonies.  Their  number  is  not  small, 
nor  their  influence  insignificant.  The 
publication,  too,  of  such  a  return  as  we 
nave  suggested,  of  all  the  newly  creat- 
ed places*  would  also  be  beneficial ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  the  necessary 
documents  from  whence  information 
on  this  subject  can  be  gained,  we  are 
lefl  more  to  generalities  and  conjec- 
tures than  we  coidd  desire.  Still 
enough  remains,  and  enough  we  hope 
has  been  stated  in  this  paper  to  prove 
that  the  Whig  party  have  long  been 
striring  to  strengthen  themselves  by 
the  unscrupulous  abuse  of  patronage, 
and  even  by  the  extension  of  Minis- 
terial influence  in  every  possible  di- 
rection. It  is  natural  to  a  weak  Go- 
vernment that  it  should  be  tempted  to 
the  use  of  arts  a  strong  one  can  ne- 
glect, and  an  honest  one  would  dee- 
pise.  And  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
creasing weakness  of  its  position,  and 
the  experienced  failure  of  former  in- 
trigues, must  be  the  incre.i5od  tempta- 
tion to  fresh  and  extended  corruption. 
The  Melbourne  Ministry,  then,  which 
hitherto  has  been  tottering  in  i 
ing  imbecility ;  "Vf hich  nc 
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public  respect^  uud  thoreforo  had  no 
inducement  to  struggle  to  retain  it ; 
vhich  has  found  session  after  session 
end  in  greater  weakness^  trick  after 
trick  ishue  in  new  dis&ppointmenty 
must  now  in  its  decline  and  approach- 
ing  fally  in  its  distress  rising  to  des- 
pair^bc  pceidiarly  tempted  to  preserve 
its  contemptible  existence  by  barter- 
ing places  fur  votes,  and  honours  for 
neutrality  or  submission.  It  is  high- 
ly to  the  honour  of  the  age,  that  this 
wretched  and  unscrupulous  Ministry, 
notwithstanding  all  its  falso  profes- 
sions and  misused  patronage,  is  now 
s'.nking  lower  and  lower  in  influence, 
and  is  dependent  for  its  permitted 
power  on  tiie  condescension  or  con- 
tempt of  its  opponents.  The  fact 
proves  that  we  are  sound  in  core, 
thuugh  many  may  have  been  converted 


by  corruption.     Peerages  may  have 
been  thrown  away^  but  still  the  county 
members  are  more  and  more^  yeir 
after  year,  against  the  Ministry;  ba- 
ronetcies,   places,    and    favours    are 
lavishly  offered,  but  the  petty  mino- 
rity in  the  House  of  Commons  is  fast 
dwindling  avray  at  each  saccessive  ca- 
sual election.   We  feel  convinced  that 
nothing  remains  to  do  but  for  the  Con- 
servatives to  continue  Hrm  and  unit- 
edy  exposing  not  only  the  imbecility, 
but  also  the  frauds  of  the  Cabinet  It 
will  tlien  be  known  through  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land  that  these 
pscudo  patriots  who  have  promised  so 
much  and  performed  so  littlo,  have 
gained  power  only  to  abuse  it,  and 
have  held  it  long  only  to  tleprive  the 
country  of  the  services  of  honest  men 
and  able  statesmen. 


MKMORANPA    OF   THE    ORIGIN   AND  HISTORY   OV  OCR    VILLA(iE| 

AND  OF   ITS    F0UNDEU5. 


Tiii.  time  has  been  when  even  Our  sert  for  a  length  of  tinie,  in  all  the 

Village  had  not  an  existence,  and  when  dignity  given  to  man  by  seclusion,  and 

those  parts  which  are  now  covered  here  were  given  to  the  world  sundry 

with  dwolltng>,  showing  all  the  varie-  little  rat-catchers,  destined  in  the  course 

ties  of  brick  and  mortar,  and  oxem-  of  time  to  become  prosperous  men  and 

plifyiug  all  the  vagaries  that  can  enter  women,  and  the  ornaments  of  Oar  Vil- 

into  the  brains  of  a  country  architect,  lage. 

was  uuthing  more  than  a  sandy  do-  Year  after  year    ruUed  on,    and 

sert,  unmarked   in    the   map  of  our  Adonijah  continued  blessed  and    in 

county,  and  scarcely  trodden  by  human  peace.     He  was  the  only  rat-catcher 

i'uot.  of  a  considerable  district.     Ills  family 

As  one  of  tlie  means  of  peopling  a  was  yonng  and  obedient,  and  lie  bad 
didtriet,  it  pleased  IVovidenee  to  plant  what  he  called  a  house  of  his  own  ;  and 
one  Adonijah  ^hutllebotliam,  a  rat-  as  what  he  could  not  obtain  by  rat- 
catcher by  trade,  and  a  thiof  by  prac-  catching,  he  helped  out  with  thicring, 
tii-e,  in  tht>  near  neighbourhood  of  want  and  he  were  strangers,  and  no- 
wliat  is  now  Our  Village.  body  could  be  more  happy  than  Ado- 

\\y  tlie  exerei:sc  of  his  twofold  pro-  nijah. 
fe:>:iion,  Adonijah  managed  to  aecn-  Hut  unmixed  happiness  is  not  for 
mulatr  a  ^um  of  about  some  forty  man,  oven  though  a  dweller  in  a  de* 
pounds,  and  being  bit  with  the  mania  sert,  and  Adonijah  the  rat-catcher  met 
oflivhi^ina  hou>e  of  his  own,  and  with  something  as  disagreeable  as  rats- 
still  bearing  in  mind  one  part  of  his  bane,  in  the  person  of  one  Ichabod 
trade,  he  .-tole  a  piece  of  land  from  the  Wragg,  a  dweller  in  the  neighbour- 
was' tc — made  «ome  bricks — and  erect-  ing  forest. 

ed  what  i:c  called  a  mansion  :  that  is  It  chanced  that    Ichabod    Wngg 

to  bay,  a  dwelling.  ('on5l<ting  of  two  heard  of  the  comfortable  doings  of 

rooms  on  the  u round  floor,  each  seven  Adonijah,  and  was  moved  by  envy 

t'eet  by  nine,  witli  similar  rooms  above,  thereat.     He  was  a  big  powerful  man, 

:4utl  ^und^y  conveniences  lor  deposit-  of  dark  and  scowling  coiiutenauee,  by 

iii^  his  Imps,  and  the  other  parajiher-  trade  an  itinerant  tinker,  and,  if  tradi- 

uaiia  ot' his  profession.  tion  tells  (rue,  a  greater  thief  t ban 

J  Ad  nijah  sojourned  in  thode-  Adonijah. 
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He  strolliMl  one  day  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adonijah — saw  his  house 
and  his  homestead — glowered  like  an 
ogre  at  the  sight — and  swore  that  ho 
too  would  have  a  lioiise,  aiid  live  like 
Adonyah  in  tlie  wilderness. 

His  first  care  was  to  erect  his  house^ 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  au  Englishman 
he  determined^  tliat  although  he  was 
about  to  become  Adonijah's  neighbour, 
he  would  have  a  house  as  diametrical- 
ly opposite  to  that  of  Adonijah  as  it 
was  possible  to  make  it.  He  accord- 
ingly planned  it  to  have  au  opposite 
aspect — as  Adonijah's  house  was  plain 
in  fronty  ho  determined  to  have  a  bow 
— and  as  tlie  original  house  had  but 
two  storiesy  he  resolved  to  have  three. 

In  this  determined  spiiit  of  oppo- 
sition,  he  prevailed  upon  bome  trades- 
men from  a  distance  to  erect  him  his 
house ;  but  the  same  tradition  that  sets 
down  Ichabod  as  a  thief,  also  states, 
that  those  tradesmen  sorely  repented 
their  undertaking,  for  that  Ichabod, 
amongst  his  other  villanies,  was  villain 
enough  to  accept  of  their  materials 
and  their  labour  without  condescend- 
ing for  one  moment  to  recollect  so 
trifling  an  affair  as  payment. 

Tho  two  houses  of  Adonijah  Shuf- 
flebotham  and  Ichabod  Wnigg  were 
the  seedlings  of  Our  Village,  and  the 
opposition  evinced  in  tlieir  structure 
ha5  descended  to  our  times,  for  no  man 
ever  thinks  of  building  a  house  like  his 
neighbour. 

Their  very  locality  displayed  oppo* 
<>ition,  and  as  houses  began  to  be  erect- 
ed, and  roads  made  past  the  old  on- 
ginal  stnictores,  that  locality  served  to 
give  names  to  the  roads ;  and  to  the 
present  day  the  streets  leading  by 
them  are  called  the  Higher  and  the 
Lower  Streets. 

For  some  time  matters  wcut  on 
pretty  comfortably  betwixt  Adonijah 
and  Ichabod — they  were  pretty  eciual- 
ly  matched — their  trades  did  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other — and,  which  was 
perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to 
peace,  they  were  a  couple  of  rogues, 
and  they  knew  it. 

At  length  the  duvil,  who  sometimes 
u»ea  contemptible  instruments  to  efiect 
his  ends,  prompted  an  unlucky  pig, 
belonging  to  Ichabod  Wragg,  to  treat 
liimself  to  a  dinner  on  a  couple  of 
lively  ducklings  belonging  to  Adoni- 
jah Shufflebotham. 

Adonijah  went  out  of  his  house  just 
in  time  to   behold  tho   uafortumiQ 


swine  of  his  neighbour  in  the  act  of 
tickling  his  gums  with  the  last  frag- 
ment of  the  second  duckling,  and  being 
moved  to  wrath  at  the  sight,  he  smote 
the  gourmand  so  fiercely  on  the  head 
with  his  staff,  that  he  resigned  his  sa- 
voury mouthful,  and  uttering  an  un- 
grateful and  inhaimonious  grunt,  re- 
signed at  tho  samo  time  his  mortal 
life. 

The  pig  in  question  was  Ichabod*s 
only  gmnter ;  and  as  the  loss  of  a  pig, 
when  a  man  has  only  one  to  lose,  is  a 
matter  of  some  moment,  Ichabod  did 
not  entertain  tlie  most  lively  feelings 
of  gratitude  towards  his  neighbour 
Adonijah  for  tho  morning's  display  of 
his-  prowess.  Ichabod  and  Adonijah 
met — fell  out — shook  fists  at  each  other 
— swore  more  than  a  little,  and  almost 
fought,  but  the  before-mentioned  mu- 
tual knowledge  which  they  had  of 
each  other  prevented  actual  violence 
for  that  time,  and  they  parted,  having 
first  carefully  sown  the  seeds  of  future 
animosity. 

Ichabod,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
his  interest,  erected  another  house 
near  his  own,  but  of  a  different  pat- 
tern and  different  dimensions,  and  im- 
ported a  colony,  consisting  of  a  rela- 
tive, his  wife,  and  seven  children,  and 
thus  was  formed  the  rudiments  of  the 
Higher  Street. 

Adonijah,  on  his  part,  was  not  idle* 
for  he  stole  more  land  from  the  waste, 
built  a  couple  of  houses,  and  plants 
allies  in  the  shape  of  a  stout  brother- 
in-law,  and  a  one>eyed  crony,  a  bUck. 
smith,  with  a  largo  family,  from  an 
adjoining  county,  and  thus  was  laid 
tho  foundation  of  the  Lower  Street. 

All  tins  was  very  fair,  and  was 
no  more  than  would  bo  allowed  to 
every  prudent  man ;  but  Ichabod 
stretched  a  point — he  married  his  sis- 
ter, with  a  dowry  of  L.  10,  and  a  fif- 
teen-year old  cow,  to  a  young  rat- 
catcher from  the  next  town,  and  set 
up  his  brother-in-law  in  a  house  that 
he  built  near  his  own,  imd  thus  added 
another  link  to  tho  Higher  Street. 

riesh  and  blood  could  not  stand  that. 
— It  was  bad  enough  that  Ichabod 
himself,  in  the  first  instance,  should  ob- 
trude upon  the  privacy  of  Adonijah 

it  was  still  worse  that  his  pig  should 
take  a  fancy  to  Adonijah's  ducklings 
— but  all  that  was  not  beyond  forgive- 
ness— ^but  to  bring  a  brother-iu-l^^  ^ 
and  that  brol\ier-iii-\Ay(  ^  tdi(r^^V;dDbftT, 
into  the  ueig\i\)Qut\\Q^«  ^»A  ^kcl^x  ^^ 


latitat,  [iiiil  iiBod  man^  hanl  phrases,  muchinutioiiBof  MrDnuighiiB 

eauh  of  wtiicli  being,  iii  llie  opinion  oi'  few  wi-eks  elapsed  tHifore  we  (a 

Adoiiijuh,  tulftcicntly  potent  to  rai»u  thcr  hou*o  in  th«  Higher  Street 

the  devil,  there  was  no  powiblc  room  ii  brass  plate  twiee  as  lar^ 

to  doubt  ol'euueess,  and  the  attorney  former  one)  engnvcd  wiili  thi 

went  away  with  iustroctions  for  enuie  listic  chartwler*,  "  Jonallian  H 

half-a-score  ot'actiun^  inhis  poehct.  uttorncy  and  Boliritor,  and  a 

The  gontli'tnaii  of  the  law  nad  done  CKtrnordtnarv  in  Chaiieerr." 

more ;  \k  h:id  noticed  the  locality  and  Tiiis  formidable  noltfii-ntion  t 

tlio  capabilities  of  the  place  in  a  pro-  cdio  break  the  hearts  of  the  > 

fe«.<it>iial  view,  and   in    two   months  bothams,  but    they  had  faith 

more  we  had  a  new  liouso  in   the  Ilrang'lejand  the  lawsuits  went 

Lower  Street,  having  on  the  duor  a  In  tlii'  mean-time  an  incidei 

higlity  polialicd  brass  plate,  the  tirtit  more     tender    description    ot 

wo  had  ever  seen,  eugraven  with  tlie  amongst  the  parties,  which  ran 

words,  "  Mr  Itranglf,    attomey-at-  an  oasis  in  the  desert,  or  a  r\ 

law,"  sunshine  in  a  cloudy  sky,  ser' 

In  due  time  a  pniper  pni»ortion  of  soften  and  adorn  tlic  riiggednef 

the  Wragg  faction  receivwl  oininona  around  it. 

papers,  requiring  lliciranpcaraiico  be-  Ichabod  Wragg  liad  a  son, 

fore  our  Suvcrcigu  Lora  the  Kitig  at  miah,  who  was  the  pride  of  1 

Westminster;  but  iu  the  pride  of  their  lage — good-looking,    gnod-te< 

hearts  they  Ihmg  tlie  papers  to  the  and  gay,  as  is  natural  for  a  yi 

wind.andsaid  thattlie  SimtBebothamf,  twenty  to  be.     He  was  at  the  I 

with  Mr  liranglc  at  tlieir  liead,  miglit  ever)'  thing  that  oceurred  to  p 

all  gu  to  the  devil,  and  wcleome.  the  niirlh  and  good  fellowship 

in  a  little  time  uCterwanIs  they  re-  place.     Did  the  yntmg  people 

eeired  other  papers,  of  a  still  more  danec  on  the  green  ?  who  to  p 

ominous  description,  chafing  each  of  it  but  Nehemiah.   Or  did  the  pe 

them  with  having,  on  a  day  named,  Otir  Yillacre  come  into  I'ldliiio 

and  at  a  place  of  whichthey  had  never  foreigners:  who  eoiild  lead  It 

prcnoiisly  heard,  with  twenty  sticks,  liko  Nehemiah.     Ho  wa»  the 

twenty  stares,    twenty    stones    and  of  the  aged,  and  the  glory 

twenty  pain  of  tist:i,  made  an  assault  young,  aiid  no  man,  woman,  o 

on  tlie  persons  of  sundry  of  the  Shuf-  was  to  be  found  in  the  vill.ige  I 

flebothani  pany,  and  tliem  then  and  nut  agoodwordfor Nehemiah  ^ 

there  beat,  bruised,  wounded,  and  ill  even    the  Shtitlli'bothHms  con) 

treated,  su  that  their  lives  were  greatly  rate  him . 

despaired  of,  and   with   having   tlieci  Adonijah    Rliufflebolham 

andlberc  twenty  shiils,  twenty  waitt-  daughter,    Kesiah,   a    year   y 

eoats,  twenty  coats,  twenty  pairs  of  than    Nehemiah  Wragg.      S 

brceubes,  twenty  pairs  of  itockings,  beautifiil  as  a  nymph,  and  gen 

twenty  pairs  uf  shoes,  twenty  paint  of  lamb,  and  seemed  in  her  mild 

boots,  and  twenty  hatx,  the  property  ncis  like   a   stray   bird  of   Pi 

of  each  of  the  members  of  Iho  Shut-  when  eomparcd  with  her  more 

flebotliam  party,  then  and  there  cut,  compeers, 

torn,  rent,  damaged,  dirtied,  defaced,  It  was  not  in  the  hearts  of  ti 

and  injureil,  against  ilio  peace  of  oui  Iwings  as  Nehemiah   and  ICt 

Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  dignity,  enter  fullr  hito  Ibo  rkdent  fed 


Memoranibt  oj  Onr  ViHtuf^,  ami  iU  Fii»»dfrg. 
female,  walking  not  far  from     tidings  iiul  Ytevti  rcocivml  of  Neh<'- 
of  Adanijah  Sliiilttcbotliam. 
Iclied  ibcni  tloscly— ."lie  s3K 
inu  nf  tlio  man  gviitly  c 


iiiiali,  uDtl  lie  liugHii,  liy  ci 

sunt,  to  bo  milked  amuni^iit  tim  dead. 

I'lii  Tuihcr  bittorly  lutiu-nloil  his  li 


walkinj^  r»r 


.mill     furiiiltic!! 


-»flliri>1diii 


lit^urt  hi*  uanii'  imd  liiii'ii 
the  Uuur  (if  Adiniijati,  uiid  linuly  gnivcii — and  nficii,  iiii'l  cifti'i;, 
^  kavo  "t  liiT  nith  u  ihu^tL-  in  Ids  vilfMit  vulitiido  diit  lilmlind  nc- 
cuiu  liiiuiiL-lf  uf  till-  dciitli  of  Ids  "iin, 
.'It  iiiundiig  il  wus  stircad  and  ferreutlf  vi><li  tliat  In-  with  tlifii 
It  Our  ViUa»:i-  lliut  Nclic-  the  liusband  uf  Ki>mli  SlinlHi-lioiliuui. 
igS  i-ourli'd  Ki-«iuli  SiiiilHo  Adonijali)  aUn,  had  tiwlii)|;:<  ofa  >!• 
iiid  the  ii'toiiiidinff  inli'lli-  milar  tendency,  lie  Miv  hU  dniipliliT 
'  '  '  '  '  '  — his  dear,  hii  I'livuiirilL-  iliiti»hti'r — 
jiiU'iiIly  siitl'iTiii^'',  not  only  iliM';iM>,  hut 
thai  wont  111'  itii;;id)^h,  thu  hcan's  iittrr 
liopelt'ssiu'js  ;  uiid  liv  luvird  uti  all 
liaudu,  ;ind  iMiild  not  hi'lji  ('(■■■lin^  it  l(i 
be  trill-,  tliiLt  hix  liurd-lK-artL'ii  cruelty 
liud  lii-lgied  tu  liriii;^  lii-r  lu  nliAt  fhi- 
was  i  lliLit,  iiisliMil  of  Ix'iiicr  H  i-iijiiiort 
to  her  in  lier  atlllt'tiuii.  Un  liud  {irc^iicd 
tlic  Wfigrht  <if  surrow  nilli  jin  miJliiii'Ii- 
ing  hand  iiimn  hiT)  iiiul  lielficd  tu  hnw 
lipr  dowu  to  thv  duit. 

W'c  are  Rtran^c  rn?aliir»  I  That 
lfroy-hc;idcdm:iii,  although  lie  bitterly 
repented  hU  Ircattni-ut  (iriiis  daughter, 
and  H'uidd  have  giTiii  Itall'  his  wealth 
tliat  it  had  Ih-cii  othernisp— allliougih 
ill  RLt-rot  Ids  soul  incited  in  tean  uf 
augiush  fnr  Iict,  nud  he  eagerly  cn- 
'luircd,  iiitd  eagerly  wati:hcd  lior  ])ro- 
grvi',  vet  he  tuuk  her  nut  tu  liii  bosnni 
or  to  liis  home,  but  Miltvn'd  her  to  n>- 
n  in  the  hniin]  of  tliu  friend  wlio 
flr^t  reeeiv«il  her  in  her  iillliutioii  I 

A-i  timo  iiniKrcr^ieil  Ibu  gentle  Ke- 

kiuli  Kluwly  iin))n)Ved  ;  mid,  too  feeble 

to  support  lier«elf,n-a!iledby  herkind- 

hcartuil  cntertidner  to  i'it  in  the  luu 

in  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 

I  grassy  hunk   not  fur  from  tnc 

'C^.     'I'ho  lioiir  was  well-known  to 

the  young  peopkuf  Our  Village  ;  andf 

daily  as  stiu  tat  there,  she  fuuiid  herKlf 

surrounded  by  some  ur  other  of  them< 

provided  wltii  a  nofegay  or  a  simple 

liowcr,  or  lome  other  trifle  that  tliey 

knew  would  be  acccj)  table  to  her. 

An  old  man  ]>uuw  the  ^put  aeveral 

days  togL-tlier,  and  gazed  at   Ketiah 

with  much  earneitncBH,   and  with   a 

look  of  feulingand  uf  inguiih.  Again 

ho  paascd,  and  ho  itopped  some  timo 

to  gaze  upon  her,  and  tlien  pasMd  on  ; 

but  on  the  next  day  he  eame  to  see  her, 

and,  after  looking  upon  her  piteonaly 

'^alittletime,  he  rushed  towards  her, 

led  her  hand — and,  UsHiig  it,  sob- 

1  out  a  blesaing  upon  her.     It  was 

•■bod  Wnggl 


ivcyed  furthwith  to  Ilie 
habod. 

|uiry  was  the  euneequcucu  ; 
eminli,  toil  proud  and  tuu 
'  deny  the  trutli,  ennfeticd 
ved  keMuli,  and  thai  hin  love 
m"il — l)ut    h'lialNid   liad   im 

with  the  feelings  uf  youth  ; 
hin  titxi  from  liiii  iirciemu  in 
d  froiu  Ilial  monu-nt  Ni'lie- 
lo»Ito  Our  VillaKi'-  Whither 
UDO.or  how  disjHiM-d  uf,  niii;<' 
It  all  lamented  liii  loss. 
Siiip  rumour,  in  like  tU'iinier, 

the  iinpleasant  infun nation 
s  of  Adouijah  .Sluifflfbuthani, 

Idni  it  wa's  attended  with  si- 
nful eflecl--. 

•ifiUfly  ijuestioncd  his  |>oor 
fhter;  who,  loo  hiniple  and 
;nt  to  iiial^e  a  denial,  and  tc 
tu  jik-tify  liiT-elf,  sank  diiu 
t  ill  il  sivuiiii — but  the  iin-y- 


weru  hnarls  in  the  village  of 
(erial  lliiin  tliat  of  Adtinijali ; 
trii'keu  iiiiiid  WHS  ret%'ived  in 
u  uf  a  iiuigliboiir,  lliiil  »<he 
lide  the  ii;!--iii;f  iiway  of  liiT 
iratli. 

her  loss  and  liersensu  of  utter 
tsB  bccaine  oviTwlieliiiing, 
i  too  mntli  for  her  bodily 
lu   withstand,   and    siekiicss 

her.     Slic  lingered  fur  si 
pareutly  in  a  doulitful  state 

•be  woiJd  conlinuf  here  i 
world  for  a  better,  wliei 
ofih  as  ben  must  needs  b 
t  at  lengtli  her  youth  and 
"'"  ""  u  prevailed,  and  si 
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Memoranda  of  Our  Village,  and  its  Founders. 


[iSept. 


Tery  nose  of  Adonijab^  was  too  too 
much !  I 

A  small  spark  suffices  to  ignite  a 
large  fire,  and  so  it  chanced  with  Ado- 
nijah  ;  for,  happening|to  pass  the  house 
of  Ichabod,  a  cock  of  the  latter^  perch* 
cd  upon  a  wall,  stretched  out  liis 
wings  and  bis  neck,  and  began  to  crow 
in  such  a  tone  that  Adonijah  regarded 
it  as  nothing  less  than  a  mortal  defi- 
ance, and  he  accordingly  gave  way  to 
his  morbid  feelings,  and  challenged 
Ichabod  to  joust  a  toutrance. 

The  partisans  on  each  side  were 
mustered — a  battle  ensued — blood  was 
shed — and  after  each  man  had  pound- 
ed his  neighbour  to  a  jelly,  they  mu- 
tually parted,  from  sheer  weariness  and 
inability  to  carry  on  the  war. 

So  very  earnest  had  all  parties  been 
in  their  praiseworthy  efibrts  to  injure 
their  neighbours,  that  sundry  serious 
wounds  and  bruises  were  the  conse- 
quence ;  and  as  the  domestic  pharmacy 
of  the  place  did  not  extend  to  the  cure 
of  such  wounds  and  bruises,  it  became 
necessary  to  call  in  a  leech  from  tho 
next  town.  He  came — he  saw  the 
colony  a  thriviug  one — he  bought  a  bit 
of  laud— built  a  house,  and  located 
himself  as  an  inhabitant  of  Our  Vil- 
lage. 

About  the  same  period  there  was  an 
importation  of  sundry  other  families — 
awheel-wright — a  half-starved  tailor 
—a  cobbler — and,  finally,  a  pedlar 
furnished  a  house  with  tho  con- 
tents of  his  pack,  and  baptized  it  a 
shop  ;  whilst  tho  Marquis  of  Granby, 
fianng  over  a  doorway,  indicated  a 
public-house  ;  and  a  pole,  striped  red 
and  white,  showed  where  the  rustics 
might  bo  made  decent  on  a  Sunday 
morning  for  a  penny  a-piece. 

The  doctor,  from  a  want  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  small  politics  of  the 
place,  had  pitched  his  tent  in  the 
Higher  Street ;  but  it  was  impossible 
that  such  a  thing  could  be  overlooked 
by  Adonijah,  or  that  he  and  his  fac- 
tion could  have  faith  in  the  curative 
powers  of  any  medicament  compound- 
ed in  that  situation.  There  was  only 
one  remedy  for  it,  which  was  to  im- 
port another  doctor,  and  that  was  ac- 
cordingly done,  and  the  last  importa- 
tion was  duly  located  in  tho  Lower 
Street. 

After    the    last  mentioned  afiray 

the  inhabitants  of  Our  Village  went  on 

/or  some  years  in  comparatiTe  peace— 

various  feuds  arose  amongst  ttiem^  it 


is  true — the  cow  of  one  would  trespass 
upon  the  inclosure  of  another,  and  a 
horse  would  occasionally  be  found  in 
a  wrong  pasture,  and  a  thousand  op- 
portunities of  quarrel  arose,  but  the 
recollection  of  the  former  thorough 
thrashing,  and  its  consequences,  with 
the  influence  of  the  females,  who  found 
it  their  interest  to  keep  the  parties  in 
something  like  moderation,  preserved 
the  village  in  a  tolerable  state  of  tran- 
quillity. 

In  the  mean-time  all  prospered,  and 
Adonijah  and  Ichabod,  with  stealing 
a  bit  of  land  here,  and  buying  a  bit 
there,  and  making  money  in  every 
way  that  could  suggest  itself  to  the 
minds  of  two  accomplished  scoundrels, 
became  comparatively  affluent. 

The  introduction  of  the  doctors  Is 
marked  as  one  of  the  great  epochs  in 
the  liistory  of  Our  Village,  more  espe- 
cially since  the  descendant  of  one  of 
them  has  been  dubbed  an  M.D. 

About  the  period  when  the  second 
doctor  was  introduced,  we  succeeded 
in  seducing  a  schoolmaster,  one  Ilab- 
bakkuk  Snod  by  name,  to  become  a 
dweller  in  Our  Village ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  Government,  in  its 
bounty,  provided  us  with  an  exciseman. 
The  U)rmer  was  a  worthy  man,  and  a 
great  acquisition ;  we  all  earnestly 
prayed  that  the  devil  would  fetch  the 
latter  at  the  first  convenient  opportu- 
nity, but  as  wo  were  then  a  sinful 
generation,  and  had  not  a  chapel  in 
Our  VUlage,  our  pravers  were  for 
a  length  of  time  offered  up  in  vain. 

Mean- whUe  the  apparent  tranqiullity 
was  little  more  than  skin  deep,  and 
was  frequently  interrupted  by  disputes 
about  boundaries,  fences,  ways,  and 
other  (questions  to  which  property 
gives  rise;  and  the  law  of  physical 
force  being  that  with  which  all  parties 
were  best  acquainted,  it  was  very  often 
appealed  to,  to  the  great  dbturbaucc 
of  the  public  peace  of  Our  Village — the 
great  cousumption  of  plasters  and 
lotions — and  the  great  profit  and  ad- 
vantage of  the  two  disciples  of  iEscula- 
pius. 

Time  wrought  various  changes  in 
the  state  of  the  rival  parties  ;  various 
additions  were  made  by  births  and  tlie 
introduction  of  foreigneni,  and  when 
the  factions  turned  out  to  settle  a  dis- 
pute the  display  was  really  formid- 
able. 

At  length,  however,  it  became  mani- 
fest lV\al  tVvfii«k<Q\\QTvoi  V^WIkmI  Wragg 
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was  gaining  the  ascendency,  and  the  had  arrived  at  that  period  of  life  when 

eonscionsness  of  that  fact  had  its  na-  a  man  usually  feels  more  disposed  to 

tural  effect  on  both  sides.  DidaWragg  smoke  the  calumet  of  peace  than  to 

soand  the  tocsin  ?  out  turned  the  whole  split  his  neighbour's  head  with  a  poker> 

dan  Wragg,  man,  woman,  and  child,  urged  them  strongly  to  forbearance^ 

to  the  foray,  stamping,  shouting,  and  at  least  for  the  present, 
storming,  like  as  many  wild  bulls.         In  an  unlucky  moment  he  suggested 

But  not  so  the  clan  Shuillebotham ;  their  calling  in  to  their  aid  the  wisdom 

for>  though  they  now  and  then  pro-  of  Habbakuk  Snod,  whose  peaceful 

Yoked  the  fray,  and  dashed  into  tlie  habits  and  feelings  he  thought  might 

mefee  with  the  ardour  and  fierceness  have  the  effect  of  stilling  the  stormy 

of  former  times,  yet  they  oftener  re-  passions  of  the  younger  branches  of 

mained  passive,  and  sometimes  sub-  his  party. 

mitted  to  a  jibe  or  a  jeer  from  a  Wragg        Now  Habbakuk  was  a  man  of  infor- 

without  betraying  any  resentment.  mation  after  a  fashion  of  his  own — he 

Things  had  arrived  at  this  point  could  write  in  three  different  charac- 

when  one  of  the  Wragg  party,  whilst  ters — could  cipher  so  perfectly  that 

amusing  himself  with  shooting  spar-  he  could  tell  how  many  square  inches 

rows,  took  a  false  aim,  and  lodged  the  of  timber  were  contained  in  the  head  of 

contents  of  his  gun  in  the  right  eye  of  a  broom— knew  some  little  of  Latin^ 

Adonijah    Shufilebotham's    favourite  and  having  been  twice  at  the  county 

mare,  and  rendered  her  as  blind  as  a  town  in  his  youth,  had  claims  of  no 

mile-stone  for  life.  ordinary  magnitude  to  be  considered 

«  Oh  had  he  chosen  eomo  other  game,  *  ^^  ^^  ^®  T^*"^*^* 

Or  miM'd,  as  ho  was  wont  to  do  !  -  ,    J"^  «"  unlucky  moment  was  Habba- 

kuk  sent  for,  and  presently  he  came. 

The  faction  of  Adonijah  assembled  moving  his  long  slender  Igure  through 

on  the  occasion,  grinding  their  teeth,  the  atmosphere  with  the  majesty  and 

and  almost  bursting  with  rage.     True  something  the  appearance  of  a  finger- 

the  mare  was  in  her  29th  year,  and  post,  and  the  solemn  regularity  of  a 

not  of  much  value,  but  the  insult  was  pendulum.     He  knew  all  about  the 

the  same,  and  every  Shufflebotham  felt  fracas  (for  who  did  not  know  it  in  the 

It  to  be  so,  and  resolved  to  take  ample  village  ?)  and  his  countenance  was  in 

revenge,  each  swearing  he  would  kill  conse([uence,  and  as  a  part  of  what  he 

and  eat  not  less  than  three  Wraggs  to  considered  his  duty,  surcharged  witli 

his  own  individual  share.  a  tenfold  portion  of  gravity. 

A  hostile  meeting,  preceded  by  such        Habbakuk,  as  I  have  said^  was  a  man 

excitement,  was  sure  to  be  a  terrible  of  peace,  but  in  an  unlucky  moment 

one,  and,  accordingly,  every  one  of  was  he  sent  for,  and  in  an  unlucky 

either  party  turned  out  on  the  occasion,  hour  did  he  give  his  advice,  for  he  in- 

and  the  onslaught  was  dreadful.  formed  the  clan  Shufflebotham  (a  thing 

After  howling,   and  yelling,  and  that  their  wildest  dreams  had  ne.ver 

Bwearine*  and  biting,  and  scratching,  imagined)  that  there  was  a  righter  of 

and  kicking,  and  boxing,  for  some  wrongs  and  a  redresser  of  grievances 

time,  their  animal  powers  became  to-  residing  in  almost  every  village  in  the 

tidly  exhausted,  and  they  mutually  kingdom,  and  that  men  of  the  world 

wiUidrew,  but  the  faction  of  Adonijah  called  such  a  being  an  attorney. 
Shufflebotham  carried  along  with  them        A  new  light  burst  upon  Our  Village 

the  mortifying    reflection  that  they  by  the  announcement,  or  at  all  events 

were  much  worse  beaten  than  their  upon  that  portion  of  it  that  formed  the 

neighbours ;   and  they  consequently  clan  Shufflebotham — distant  prospects 

suffered  under  tlie  compound  affliction  of  revenge,  without  the  unpleasant 

of  a  bruised  body  and  a  wounded  accompaniments  of  broken  heads  and 

mind.  bloody  noses,  presented  themselves  to 

The  clan  Shufflebotham,  after  their  view,  and  Habbakuk  Snod  was  de- 

defeat,  proceeded  to  hold  a  council,  and  spatched  for  the  attorney, 
a  sad  and  a  sorrowful  one  it  was.         In  due  time  that  solemn  personage 

The  younger  branches,  smarting  under  made  his  appearance;  he  heard  the 

their  indignities,  werefortakingsavage  facts,  coloured  as  highly  as  a  sound 

meaauresi  and  they  even  talked  of  set-  thrasliing  and  a  wounded  mind  could 

ting  fire  to  the  village  and  running  induce    men    to    cqIovlt    {«l^V%.     ^« 

fLwnj  by  the  light;  hut  Adonijah,  who  talked  of  the  to^«\ww%  v*^^^""^  S^^  ^ 
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ffifitaf,  «'iud  U8«hI  many  hard  phrases, 
each  of  which  being',  in  the  opinion  of 
Adonijah,  sutficicntly  potent  to  raise 
the  devil,  there  was  no  possible  room 
to  doubt  o(  suece:>s,  and  the  attorney 
went  away  with  instructions  for  some 
halt-a-scoVe  of  actions  in  his  pocket. 

The  f^cntloman  of  the  law  had  done 
more ;  he  lind  noticed  the  locality  and 
the  capabilities  of  the  place  in  a  pro- 
fessional view,  and  in  two  months 
more  we  had  a  now  house  in  the 
Lower  Street,  having  on  the  door  a 
highly  poli.she<l  brass  plate,  the  tirst 
we  had  ever  seen,  engraven  with  tlie 
wonls,  "  Mr  Hrangle,  attomev-at- 
law." 

In  due  time  a  proi)er  proportion  of 
the  \N'ragg  faction  received  ominous 
papers*  n'qniring  their  appearance  be- 
fore our  Sovereigu  Lord  the  King  at 
Westminster;  but  in  the  pride  of  their 
hearts  they  tlung  the  papers  to  the 
wind,  and  said  that  the  Shutliebothams, 
with  Mr  Brangle  at  their  head,  might 
all  go  to  the  devil,  and  wchrome. 

In  a  little  time  afterwards  they  re- 
ceived other  papers,  of  a  still  more 
ominous  description,  charging  each  of 
them  with  having,  on  a  day  named, 
and  at  a  place  of  which  they  had  never 
prcTiously  heard,  M'ith  twenty  sticks, 
twenty  staves,  twenty  stones,  and 
twenty  pairs  of  lists,  made  an  assault 
on  the  persons  of  sundry  of  the  Shuf- 
flebotham  party,  and  them  then  and 
there  beat,  bruised,  wounded,  and  ill 
treated,  so  that  their  lives  were  greatly 
despaired  of,  and  with  having  then 
and  there  twenty  shirts,  twenty  wai»t- 
coats,  twenty  coats,  twenty  pairs  of 
breeches,  twenty  pairs  of  stockings, 
twenty  pairs  of  shoes,  twenty  pairs  of 
boots,  and  twenty  hat>,  the  property 
of  each  of  the  members  of  the  Shuf- 
iiebotham  party,  tlicn  and  there  cut, 
torn,  rent,  damaged,  dirtied,  defaced, 
and  injured,  against  the  peace  of  our 
Lord  the  King,  his  Crown  and  dignity, 
and  to  the  great  damage  of  the  Shuf> 
llebothams. 

Tho  contents  of  tho>e  papers  was  a 
real  astouisher,  and  as  it  was  well 
known  to  every  soul  in  the  village 
that  no  one  of  the  Shufflebothams  had 
ever  i^os^essed  a  second  coat  to  his 
back,  it  became  matter  of  wfmder  and 
amazement  as  to  what  would  follow 
next. 

Their  amazement  produced  alarm, 
and  alarm  enquiry,  and  another  attor- 
ney became  in  request  to  defeat  the 
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machinations  of  Mr  Drangle ;  and  very 
few  weeks  elapsed  before  we  had  ano* 
thcr  liou?e  in  the  Higher  Street,  with 
a  brass  plate  twice  as  large  as  the 
former  one,  engraved  with  the  caba- 
listic characters,  **  Jonathan  Higgins, 
attorney  and  solicitor,  and  a  master 
extniordinarv  in  Chancerv.*' 

This  formidable  notitication  appear- 
ed to  break  the  hearts  of  the  Shnttto- 
bothams,  but  they  had  faith  in  Mr 
Brangle,  and  the  lawsuits  went  on. 

In  the  mean- time  an  incident  of  a 
more  tender  description  ocenrreil 
amongst  the  parties,  which  came,  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert,  or  a  speck  of 
sunshine  in  a  cloudy  sky,  serving  to 
soften  and  adorn  the  ruggedness  of  all 
aroimd  it. 

Ichabod  ^Vragg  had  a  son,  \ehe- 
miali,  who  was  the  pride  of  the  vil- 
lage— good-looking,  good-tempered 
and  gay,  as  is  natural  for  a  youth  of 
tweutyto  be.  Ho  was  at  the  head  of 
every  thing  that  occurred  to  promote 
tho  mirth  and  good  fellowship  of  the 
place.  Did  the  young  people  want  a 
dance  on  the  green  ?  who  to  promote 
it  but  Nehemiah.  Or  did  the  people  of 
Our  Village  come  into  collision  with 
foreigners?  who  could  lead  them  np 
like  Nehemiah.  Ho  was  the  friend 
of  the  aged,  and  the  glory  of  the 
young,  and  no  man,  woman,  or  child, 
was  to  be  found  in  the  village  that  had 
not  a  good  word  for  Nehemiah  Wragg ; 
even  the  Shutliebothams  coidd  tole- 
rate him. 

Adouijah  Shufflebotham  had  a 
daughter,  Kesiah^  a  year  younger 
than  Nehemiah  Wragg.  She  was 
beautiful  as  a  nymph,  and  gentle  as  a 
lamb,  and  seemed  in  her  mild  loTeli- 
iiess  like  a  stray  bird  of  Paradise, 
when  compareil  with  her  more  nigged 
compeers. 

It  was  not  in  the  hearts  of  two  mch 
l>eiiigs  ns  Nehemiah  and  Kesiah  to 
enter  fully  into  the  violent  feelings  of 
animosity  that  influenced  their  parents ; 
and  though  Nehemiah  turned  ont  with 
his  faction,  it  was  observed  that  he 
declaimed  bitterly  against  the  proceed- 
ing, and  always  spoke  leniently  of  the 
Shufflebothanis. 

One  moonlight  evening,  thortly  after 
the  introduction  of  the  attomies,  one 
of  those  luckless  maidens  that  are  to  be 
found  in  everr  village,  whOf  haying  no 
business  of  their  own,  make  it  their 
study  to  know  the  boiinest  of  every 
body  else,  was  aware  of  two  flgvtey  i 
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male  and  female,  walking  not  far  from 
the  house  of  Adonijah  ShulHehotham. 

She  watched  them  closely — she  saw 
that  the  arm  of  the  man  gently  en- 
circled the  waist  of  his  companiou,  and 
that  after  walking  for  some  time,  ho 
led  her  to  the  door  of  Adonijah,  and 
there  took  leave  of  her  with  a  chaste 
salute. 

The  next  morning  it  was  spread 
throughout  Our  Village  that  Nehe- 
miah  Wragg  courted  Kesiah  Shuffle- 
botham,  and  the  astounding  intelli- 
gence was  conveyed  forthwith  to  tiio 
ears  of  Ichabod. 

An  enqniry  was  the  coneequcncc  ; 
and  Nehemiah,  too  proud  and  too 
honest  to  deny  the  truth,  confessed 
that  he  loved  Kesiah,  and  that  his  love 
was  returned — hut  Ichubod  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  feelings  of  youth  ; 
he  drove  his  son  from  his  presence  in 
anger,  and  from  that  moment  Nehe- 
miah  was  lost  to  Our  Village.  Wliither 
he  was  gone,  or  how  disposed  of,  none 
knew — ^but  all  lamented  his  loss. 

The  gossip  rumour,  in  like  manner, 
conveyed  the  unpleasant  information 
to  the  ears  of  Adonijah  Shufflebotham, 
and  with  him  it  was  attended  with  si- 
milar direful  effects. 

He  furiously  questioned  his  poor 
pale  daughter ;  who,  too  simple  and 
too  innocent  to  make  a  denial,  and  too 
terrified  to  justify  herself,  sank  down 
at  his  feet  in  a  swoon — but  the  grey- 
headed man  spurned  her  from  him 
with  a  curse. 

There  were  hearts  in  the  village  of 
softer  material  than  that  of  Adonijali ; 
and  the  stricken  maid  was  received  in 
the  house  of  a  neighbour,  that  she 
might  abide  the  passing  away  of  her 
father's  wrath. 

There  her  loss  and  her  sense  of  utter 
helplessness  became  overwhelming, 
and  were  too  much  for  her  bodily 
powers  to  withstand,  and  sickness 
overtook  her.  She  lingered  for  some 
time,  apparently  in  a  doubtful  state 
whether  she  would  continue  here  or 
quit  this  world  for  a  better,  where 
purity  such  as  hers  must  needs  be 
happy ;  but  at  lengtli  her  youth  and 
a  good  constitution  prevailed^  and  she 
displayed  slight  symptoms  of  amend- 
ment ;  and  tlie  incident  of  her  separa- 
tion from  Nehemiah,  painful  as  it  was 
to  her,  and,  doubtless,  also  to  him,  be- 
eame  of  happy  consequences  to  the 
fami>»'*f  of  both. 

Sertral  months  had  elapsed  and  no 


tidings  had  been  received  of  Nehe- 
miah, and  he  began,  by  common  con  - 
sent,  to  be  ranked  amongst  the  dead . 
His  father  bitterly  lamented  his  loss, 
for  in  the  secret  comer  of  the  old  man's 
heart  his  name  and  lineaments  were 
finuly  graven — and  often,  and  often, 
in  his  silent  solitude  did  Ichabod  ac- 
cuse himself  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
and  fervently  wish  that  he  were  then 
the  husband  of  Kesiah  Shufflebotham. 

Adonijah,  also,  had  feelings  of  a  si- 
milar tendency.  He  saw  his  daughter 
— his  dear,  his  favourite  daughter — 
silently  suitering,  nut  only  disease,  but 
that  worst  of  anguish,  the  heart's  utter 
hopelessness  ;  and  he  heard  on  all 
hands,  and  could  not  help  feeling  it  to 
be  true,  that  his  hard-hearted  cruelty 
had  helped  to  bring  her  to  what  she 
was  ;  that,  instead  of  being  a  support 
to  her  in  her  affliction,  he  had  pressed 
the  weight  of  sorrow  with  an  unflinch- 
ing hand  upon  her,  and  helped  to  bow 
her  down  to  the  dust. 

We  are  strange  creatures!  That 
grey-headed  man,  although  he  bitterly 
repented  his  treatment  of  his  daughter, 
and  would  havo  given  half  his  wealth 
that  it  had  been  otherwise— although 
in  secret  his  soul  melted  in  tears  of 
anguish  for  her,  and  he  eagerly  en- 
(juired,  and  eagerly  watched  her  pro- 
gress, yet  he  took  her  not  to  his  bosom 
or  to  his  home,  but  suffered  her  to  re- 
main in  the  house  of  the  friend  who 
first  received  her  in  her  affliction  I 

As  time  progressed  the  gentle  Ke- 
siah slowly  improved  ;  and,  too  feeble 
to  support  herself,  was  led  by  her  kind- 
hearted  entertainer  to  sit  in  the  sun 
for  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
on  a  grassy  bank  not  far  from  the 
house.  The  hour  was  well-known  to 
the  young  people  of  Our  Village  ;  and, 
daily  as  she  sat  there,  she  found  herself 
surrounded  by  some  or  other  of  them, 
provided  with  a  nosegay  or  a  simple 
flower,  or  some  other  trifle  that  they 
knew  would  be  acceptable  to  her. 

An  old  man  passed  the  spot  several 
days  together,  and  gazed  at  KesUh 
with  much  earnestness,  and  with  a 
look  of  feeling  and  of  anguish.  Again 
he  passed,  and  he  stopped  some  time 
to  gaze  upon  her,  and  then  passed  on  ; 
but  on  the  next  day  he  came  to  see  her, 
and,  after  looking  upon  her  piteously 
for  a  little  time,  he  rushed  towards  her, 
seized  her  hand — and,  kissing  it,  sob- 
bed out  a  blessius  u^im  Vvet.  \\.^«& 
Ichabod  Wr%^  \ 
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The  incident  soon  spread  far  and 
wide>  and  the  blessing  that  Ichabod 
Wragg*  had  bestowed  upon  Kcsiah 
Shutilebotham  was  returned  to  him 
tenfold  by  the  inhabitants  of  Our  Vil- 
lage. 

Adonijah  also  heard  of  it,  and,  in 
the  iirst  moment  of  disappointed  self- 
ishness, he  felt  as  if  Ichabod  had  in- 
vaded Ills  right,  and  deprived  him  of 
some  portion  of  the  sympathy  duo  to 
a  suffering  child  ;  but  a  better  feeling 
prevailed,  and  he  became  sensible  that 
Ichabod  had  set  him  an  example  that 
it  would  be  sinful  not  to  follow.  He 
soon  afterwards  found  himself  at  the 
bedside  of  his  daughter,  and  all  was 
peace  between  them ! 

Adonijah  and  Ichabod  daily  paid 
their  visits  to  the  suffuring  Kesiah, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  they  met 
together  over  the  bed  of  sickness.  At 
first  the  feeling  was  an  awkward  one 
on  both  sides.  There  was  a  remem- 
brance of  ancient  wrongs  and  grie- 
vances, and  a  struggling  with  old  pre- 
judices and  antipathies,  and  a  frown 
darkened  the  countenances  of  the  two 
men  who  for  years  had  been  opposed 
to  each  other.  Hut  all  vanished  as  a 
drvam  when  Ichabod,  acting  upon  a 
better  impulse  than  that  of  his  reason's 
conviction,  tendered  the  hand  of  peace 
to  Adonijah. 

Adonijah  accepted  the  proffered 
hand,  and  whilst  the  two  palms  were 
united  in  something  like  friendly 
greeting,  the  two  old  sinners  looked 
at  each  other  with  a  shake  of  the 
head,  and  a  leer  in  which  there  was 
much  latent  humour,  and  a  look  that 
implied  that  each  was  glad  to  see  that 
his  old  opponent  had  at  length  dis- 
covered the  error  of  his  ways. 

The  reconciliation  of  Adonijah  and 
Ichabod  was  followed  by  the  recon- 
ciliation of  their  respective  followers 
and  friends.  There  was  an  end  of  the 
lawsuits  ;  and  all  the  sufferings  and 
grievances  sustained  by  the  ShufHe* 
bothain  party,  and  for  the  redress  of 
which  tho^tc  lawsuits  had  been  com- 
menced, were  entirt*ly  and  for  ever 
forgotten  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
estrangement  of  tlie  Shufflebotliams 
and  the  Wraggs  had  been  long  and 
bitter,  were  their  elVorts  to  oblige  and 
roneiliate  each  other. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ebullitions  of 
good  feeling  Kesiuh  slowly  but  gra- 
ilually  reeruitetl,  and  as  she  became 
able  tu  iru  out  and  mix  somewhat  with 


her  friends,  she  became  to  be  regarded 
as  the  common  property  of  both  fami- 
lies, and  had  a  home  as  well  in  the 
dwelling  of  Ichabod  Wragg  as  in  tbt 
of  her  father. 

During  these  occurrences  some  seeds 
of  religion  had  been  sown,  and  had 
taken  root  amongst  us.  Some  gooil 
and  zealous  men  had  made  converts  of 
a  few  in  the  village,  and  from  a  small 
beginning  the  feeling  had  spread  until 
a  meeting-house  became  necessary, 
and  one  had  accordingly  been  erected. 
Other  men,  favourable  to  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  had  also  exerted  them- 
selves, and  procured  the  erection  of  a 
Chapel-of  Ease,  and  the  work  of  reli- 
gion and  civilisation  went  hand  in 
hand,  and  in  a  short  time  their  hnnian- 
iziug  effects  became  very  visible  in  the 
altered  and  improved  manners  and  ha- 
bits of  the  people  of  Our  VilUge.  On 
none  was  their  influence  more  per- 
ceptible than  on  the  two  elders. 

Adonijah  and  Ichabod,  now  become 
as  firm  friends  as  they  had  formerly 
been  enemies,  united  together  to  im- 
prove and  enlarge  Our  Village,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  improve  and  enlarge 
their  own  fortunes,  in  which  thev  be- 
came  eminently  successful. 

They  acquired  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  land  by  more  honest  means  than 
those  by  which  they  acquired  their  first 
locations,  and  invited  settlers  from  a 
distance  ;  and  being  naturally  shrewd 
energetic  men,  and  possessed  of  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  influence  as  the  patri- 
archs of  the  village^  they  succeeded  in 
their  object. 

They  wbhed  to  increase  the  size 
and  importance  of  Our  Village  by  the 
establishment  of  somo  manufacture, 
and  having  succeeded  in  disrovering  a 
bed  of  coal  under  some  land  they  had 
purchased,  they  were  not  long  in  in- 
ducing manufacturers  to  settle  there. 
A  factory  wiis  built — a  tide  of  popula- 
tion flowed  in  upon  us — as  a  necessary 
con>e(iuence  more  liousos  were  requir- 
ed ;  and  the  first  factory  appearing  to 
]}ro>per,  others  were  erected,  bringing 
an  additional  population,  and  calling 
for  further  erections  of  houses;  and 
shops  and  inns  became  greatly  in  re- 
(piest,  and  Our  Village  very  speedily 
began  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
bustling  |»opulous  place. 

Adonijah  and  lenabod  thus  realised 
a  considerable  property  from  their 
2>{>ei'ulntions,  and  as  Our  Villagv  floa- 
rished,  the  malif  part  of  the  twu  hmi- 
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rae  engaged  in  its  trade,  and  Wo  proceeded  to  give  notice  to  nU 
1  its  prosperity,  and  idtliuugh  the  world,  by  advertising  in  the  public 
making  serious  inroads  upon     newspapers,  and  otherwise,  that  an  an- 


aiders,  and  they  began  to  wax 
ct  they  managed  to  preserve 
uence  even  over  the  strcUiger 
ur  popuhition,  and  no  change 
uportanco  was  concluded  on 
ad  received  their  sanction, 
natters  proceeded  for  a  period 
•ars  or  upwards  after  the  re- 
ion  of  the  two  families,  and 
age  attained  a  great  degree  of 

y- 

gth  wp  took  it  into  our  heads 
ought  to  have  a  fair  and  a 

In  country  places,  especially 
escmbling  Our  Village,  the 
of  yesterday,  legal  forms  of 
ing  a  fair  or  a  market  are  not 
j^arded,  even  if  it  ever  occurs 
:ie  that  such  things  are  neces- 
u  our  case  we  were  not  suffi- 
jamcnl  to  be  niystilied,  and  so 
I  a  meeting,  and  resolved,  like 
tusiness,  that  we  would  have 
d  fair  and  a  weekly  market, 
reject  was  nearly  knocked  on 
by  some  meddling  fellow  re- 
,  **  That  as  people  wouUl  bring 
and  goods  from  a  diAtunce  to 
i  and  markets,  we  ought  to 
Market- Hall  and  a  Market- 
hich  woidd  cost  money.** 

moment  this  threw  us  all 
but  we  recollected  that  some 
not  mure  than  thirty   miles 

had  a  Market- IMace,  and  as 
individually  resolved,  before 
:o  the  meeting,  that  we  would 
ur  and  a  market,  and  as  we 
ectively,  at  the  meeting,  re- 
le  same  thing,  wo  even  put  a 
:c  on  the  matter,  and,  in  a 
>t  to  our  resolutions,  resolved 
would  have  a  Market- Hall 
liarket- Place  ;  and  to  put  the 
1  a  tangible  shape,  we  forth- 
imenced  a  subscriptiou  for  the 

subscription  went  on  swim- 
aud  the  requisite  amount  was 
icd.  A  committee  was  form- 
'  it  out,  under  whose  su])erin- 
land  was  bought,  and  a  pro- 


nual  fair  and  a  weekly  market  would 
in  future  be  held  in  Our  Village,  and 
that  the  first  fair  would  commence  on 
a  given  day,  and  continue  a  week ; 
and  to  it  we  invited  all  farmers,  clo- 
thiers, horse-dealers,  drovers,  and  all 
others  having  cattle  or  goods  of  any 
description  to  dispose  of  or  to  buy; 
and  all  keepers  of  menageries,  show- 
men, tumblers,  fiddlers,  dancers,  jug- 
glers, ballad-singers,  hurdygurdy  play- 
ers, lire -eaters,  and  all  others  capable 
of  making  fun,  or  willing  to  be  amused. 

Great  indeed  were  our  anticipations, 
and  fearful  the  bustle  of  preparation  I 
Our  Market- Hall  was  complete  a  full 
fortnight  before  the  time,  and  it  was 
with  singular  satisfaction  that  we  lis- 
tened to  the  enquiries  of  strangers 
about  our  fair,  and  heard  their  account 
of  the  great  influx  of  tradesmen  and 
visitors  that  would  attend  it. 

^Vs  the  important  day  approached 
our  excitement  became  greater,  until 
at  length  the  majority  of  us  were  in  a 
perfect  fever  of  expectation ;  and  when> 
two  days  previous  to  the  day  appointed 
for  opening  the  fair,  a  waggon  waa 
announced  as  entering  Our  Village,  la- 
den with  connnodities  for  sale  on  the 
occasion,  our  ecstasy  knew  no  buunds. 
The  entire  population  turned  out  on 
the  occasion,  and  amidst  the  shouts 
and  acclamations  of  the  adults,  and  the 
yells  and  screams  of  the  juvenile  part 
of  our  community,  the  waggon  was 
conveyed  to  the  ground  upon  whicli 
the  fair  was  intended  to  be  held,  and 
there  took  up  a  position  as  important 
in  oiu*  estimation  as  any  occupied  by 
an  army  on  the  eve  of  a  serious  battle. 

The  first  waggon  was  bpeedily  fol- 
lowed by  others,  and  the  workers  in 
linen,  and  in  woollen,  and  in  silk,  and 
in  cotton,  and  in  iron,  and  in  brass, 
not  lacking  a  bountiful  supply  of  the 
children  of  Israel,  cunning  in  works 
of  gold,  and  of  silver,  and  precious 
stones  (or  what  tliey  pretended  were 
sucli,  which  to  us  was  much  the  same 
thing),  poured  into  Our  Village,  and 
also  took  up  allotted  positions  on  the 


and  conveniences  contracted    ground  appointed  for  the  fair. 


lilt  and  fit  for  occupation  in 
mths.  The  whole  matter  was 
on  with  great  energy,  and  a 
ointed  for  opening  the  fair, 
e  determined  should  continue 


During  the  whole  of  that  day  and 
the  day  following,  which  was  the  one 
immediately  preceding  the  fair,  and 
during  the  nights  of  those  two  d^^v 
there  was  a  couliuwfiOL  *\x^^.xa  <il  \««^ 
entering  Our\3ia:gc,;sjwiQm\|^t^^^^ 


see 
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conveyances  of  all  kindfl^  and  laden 
with  articlee  of  all  descriptions. 

A  goodly  company  of  men  from 
Yorkshire,  knowing  in  horses  and  in 
beeves^  also  attended,  and  brought 
with  them  a  variety  of  stock ;  and  there 
oame  also,  in  odd-looking  vehicles, 
goods  of  all  sorts — tents  for  refresh- 
ments— artists  in  confectionary — esta- 
blishments of  millinery — toy-shops — 
shows  for  the  old  and  the  young — 
tumblers — rope-dancers  — jugglers — 
fortune-tellers,  and  all  those  various 
nondescript  trades,  businesses,  sights, 
and  wonders,  that  constitute  that  om- 
nium-gatherum  a  country  fair. 

They  were  all  marshalled  in  due 
order  on  the  ground  appointed  for  the 
fair,  and  thence,  until  the  following 
morning,  all  was  breathless  expecta- 
tion, waiting  anxiously  for  tiie  moment 
when  tlie  mr  was  to  be  opened  and 
the  fun  and  the  carnival  to  commence ; 
and  so  absorbed  we  were  in  this  to  us 
important  business,  that  no  inhabitant 
of  Our  Village  presumed  on  that  anxi- 
ous night  to  close  the  eyes  in  sleep. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fair  crowds 
of  strangers,  dressed  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  entered  Our  Village,  and  an 
assemblage  of  tlioso  who  usually  took 
the  lead  amongst  us,  including  Adoni- 
jah  and  Ichabod,  having  gone  upon 
the  ground  and  formally  announced 
the  commencement  of  the  fair,  its 
business,  its  pleasures,  and  its  frolics 
were  not  long  ere  tiicy  burst  forth  in 
all  their  glory. 

Silks  and  satins  and  gay  ribbons 
were  soon  seen  fluttering  in  the  air. 
Stalls  were  covered  with  wares  of  all 
descriptions,  cxiiibiting  the  glittering 
variety  of  a  bazaar  with  the  regularity 
of  a  shop.  The  various  showmen  an- 
nounced their  wonderful  i)erformanccs 
in  right  stentorian  voices,  and  the 
yelling  of  wild  beasts,  mingled  with 
the  shouts  of  a  delighted  populace  and 
the  noise  of  drums,  trumpets,  bagpipes, 
cymbals,  gongs,  fiddles,  Hfes,  and  all 
the  other  instruments  that  are  to  be 
found  at  such  an  assemblage — some 
blown  with  the  lungs  of  Boreas  him- 
self, and  others  beat  with  the  hearty 
goodwill  of  a  Cvclops — united  in  form'- 
ing  such  a  dinning  and  stupifying 
noise  as  had  never  been  heard  in  Our 
Village  before,  and,  as  w©  verily  be- 
lieved, never  in  any  other  place  out  of 
the  infernal  regions. 

The  various  shows  and  exhibitions 
e  wonderful   tatisfaction.      The 


people  were  almost  tickled 
vulsions  at  the  freaks  of  Mist 
but  tliere  was  a  company  of 
that  secured  to  themselves  tl) 
ago  of  the  public  by  the  unt 
maces,  the  singular  antics, 
witty  drollery  of  their  Men 
He  hadagood-humourod  jok( 
body,  and,  singular  enough, 
were  remarkably  applicable  t 
sons  to  whom  addressed,  or 
uttered ;  and  when  he  said  n 
looked  so  irresistibly  droll,  a 
his  body  about  with  contc 
comic,  that  if  the  speotato: 
smallest  particle  of  fun  in  h 
sition,  he  could  not  resist  h 
tion  to  laugh  and  be  amused 

Company  crowded  to  the 
which  the  good-natured  Mer 
exhibited,  and  the  per  formal 
must  have  been  quite  as^aatis 
the  exhibition  without,  fore 
came  out  delighted ;  and  i 
lence  of  the  performance  an 
cial  drollery  of  the  Merryai 
came  an  universal  theme. 

Thus  closed  the  iirst  da 
fair.  Every  body  appeare<] 
The  sellers  had  met  with 
for  their  goods,  and  tho  { 
were  satisfied  with  their 
Those  who  attended  for  a 
expressed  themselves  highly 
and  those  who  furnished  tl 
incnt  appeared  satisfied  wit 
muneration  they  had  receive 
tho  morning  of  the  second 
pie  met  with  plcjisant  face^, 
their  arrangements  for  agair 
tho  business  or  the  amus< 
the  fair. 

Aden ij  ah  and  Ichabod,  afl 
ing  the  ceremony  of  opeuin 
had  retired  from  the  bustle ; 
second  day,  having  hoard  s< 
account  of  the  first,  they 
walk  through  it  together,  a 
Kesiah  betwixt  them  under 
protection. 

They  accordingly  went  a 
all  its  wonders — looked  at 
of  goods  arranged  in  bea 
tasteful  order,  and  admired 
dered  at  each  thing  they  sa 
the  vast  company  collected 
They  strolled  on,  giuing  at 
and  at  that,  until  thev  found  t 
opposite  to  the  booth  where 
tiouB  Meiryandrew  was  a 
delighted  audienoe.  There 
all  the  dignity  of  paint  a 
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twintiug'  himself  aboul  in  tlio  most  bin-  etjimtry  as  an  itinerant  linker,  and  ul- 
gularly  droll  ovolutioii:*,  uml  exhibit-  timately  he  joined  tlie  company  \\\\\\ 
ing"  a  face  that  defied  gravity  lierself    -vvhieh  he  vi.-ited  Onr  Vilhj'je,  to  whom 


to  niaiutain  her  stoic  indittorenee,  and 
ileiiling  ^witticisms  right  and  iet'i  that 
drew  forth  shouts  of  laughter  from  the 
assembled  multitude. 

Adonijali  and  Ichabod  pressed 
through  the  crowd  and  gut  to  the 
front,  with  Kesiah  betwixt  them  link- 
ing an  arm  with  each. 

Wild  were  the  antics  and  the  jests 
of  the  Merryandrew,  and  w  ilil  were 
tlio  delighted  screams  of  the  specta- 
tors ;  but  he  canglit  a  gJinipsc  of  Ke- 
siah and  hor  companions— Ids  mirth 
ceased  — he  rolled  oil'  the  stage  ou 
which  he  stood,  and  knelt  at  the  feet 
of  the  group.  The  facetious  Merry- 
anilrcw  was  the  long  lost  Nehemiah 
Wragg ! 

It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  scene  that  ensued.  Ke- 
Mah  sank  down  in  a  swoon,  and  her 
two  aged  companions  were  in  little 
bcttiT  condition.  Some  fri(;nds  who 
were  present  convoyed  the  wliolc  par- 
ty av,My  to  the  house  of  Adonijali ;  and 
the  wonderful  return  of  Neliemiah 
AV'ragg  being  soon  spread  througli  the 
viihige,  all  the  relatives  on  both  sides 
wc-re  Koon  :i!?scmbled  tliere  to  satisfy 
themssclves  of  tiio  truth  of  his  re-ap- 
pearance. 

Nelieiniah  had  a  long  t;ile  to  tell — 
a  lon>f  account  to  givo  of  siilVi-rinf.^s 
and  jjrivatioi.?,  and  a  very  y\m%\\  per 
cfiiiti'a  avcoii'-.t  ('(\  ..jiiy:i»i."iit  •■,  'iiiriii^c 
tiic  time  he  IkjI  h^yW  iiway  fW.Ju  Our 
VJiiri.^e. 

Ho  at  flr>t,  it  .-P'poared,  Iiad  Iriiv.;!- 
led  as  fir  from  \\U  n.itive  honie  a&  his 
money  would  eji.djli/  him  to  do  with- 
out stopping.  Ho  then  got  work  :•>.  a 
ffirm-labonrer,  wliieli,  after  some  time, 
he  ipilttv'd,  an  I  eult'i'ecl  i-ilo  the  sor- 
viee  of  a  gentleniiMi  as  groom,  lie  re- 
mained in  that  c.'ip.iclty  uiitil  Id:;  nia>- 
ter  died,  after  \\iii;:li  lie  \\\\.6  rcduecd 
to  groat  distrcSj;,  autl  ji»ined  a  company 
ol"  strolling  player.-^ — the  whole  party 
Were  t:iken  into  castudy,  and  imjiri- 
soned  as  rogues  and  vagabonds;  and 
after  his  liiier.ition  lie  had  a  mirrow 
escape'  of  being  eidistcd  for  a  sohlier, 
bni.  in?>liMd  of  that  got  eniphivmcnt  as 
a  hand  in  a  coasting  vessel.  There 
lie  remained  tonio  time,  at  verv  hard 
work  and  for  very  little  wages,  and 
was  uUimateiy  wicciml.  (^uiitin''*  the 
sea,  he  assume/ J  the  orighml  occupa- 
tion  of  his  father^  and  truvorscd  the 


his  wit  and  drollery  rentlered  him  a 
valuable  acquisition,  though  his  heart 
was  fre<[uently  ready  to  buist  with  an- 
guish wlien  he  appeun.>d  the  very  per- 
souitication  of  unrth  and  jollity. 

During  the  whole  time  of  his  ab- 
sence he  had  heard  no  tidings  of  Ke- 
siah nor  of  his  own  family,  and  know- 
ing the  implacable  enmity  that  existed 
betwixt  his  father  and  Adonijali,  he 
saw  little  chance  that  good  would  re- 
sult from  any  enquiry  he  might  insti- 
tute, lie  had,  therefore,  remained  si- 
lent, and  striven  with  might  and  main 
to  forget  Our  Village  and  all  that  it 
contained.  Uut  that  might  not  be; 
for,  in  the  midst  of  his  hardships,  and 
in  the  hour  of  his  deepest  lUstress,  a 
tignrc  was  present  to  his  fancy,  and 
iloating  visions  passed  before  him  in 
his  dreams,  bearing  comfort  to  him, 
and  telling  him  of  happiness  to  coinc> 
and  that  iigure  was  always  prominent 
in  the  scenes  that  were  at  those  times 
pictured  to  his  imagination,  and  :d- 
ways  promoted  and  shared  in  the  bless- 
ings that  he  in  fancy  enjoyed. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  bo  surprising 
that  when  Nehemiah,  by  an  accident, 
heard  of  the  rapid  increase  of  Our  Vil- 
lage, and  of  the  fair  intended  to  bo 
h(ii(ien  there,  he  prevailed  on  hisconi- 
l»aiiioiis>  to  travel  a  considerable  dis- 
tance out  of  their  way  to  attend  it; 
ti  u>tiiig,  as  he  did,  that  ho  should  have 
f  ome  ojjportunity  to  see  Kesiah,  and 
entertaining  an  undefined  hope  that 
.something  would  occur  favourable  to 
his  wl>he.>.  Witii  what  did  occur  the 
reader  is  aetpiainted. 

The  business  of  the  fair  progivssed 
most  sati.--factorily  to  all  parties,  and 
even  the  company  witii  wlioni  Nehe- 
miah came  to  the  village,  although 
they  regretted  the  I(»ss  of  their  compa- 
nion, did  not  ^uti■LT  whilst  with  us 
from  his  abduction,  for  every  indivi- 
dual of  the  village  appeared  to  inako 
it  a  point  of  conscience  to  visit  tho 
j-eene  of  Neheniiah's  tlroUeries,  and 
thus  conii)eii>ated  to  tho  company  for 
tlie  lobS  of  hi.-  exertions. 

At  Icngtlt  the  fair  was  at  an  end« 
and  ;dl  parties  were  delighted.  The 
sellers  and  buyers,  and  the  whole  tribe 
oiamascrs  and  amusces  expressed  their 
l»ie«sure  ;  i\ud  wo  wet^i  ^T;i>^Svvi\  \»- 
cause  wc  had  gamv:(\.  ovxt  ^^vi-A  \wcA. 
of  cdtablisVibg  gi  i»;\t ,     K  xasxV^^  ^^-^ 
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lowed,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  a  fair 
and  a  market  there  have  been  from 
that  time  to  this,  and  arc  likely  to  con- 
tinue. 

The  bustle  and  excitement  of  our 
great  undertaking  being  over,  the 
people  of  Our  Village  had  leisure  to 
think  of  something  else,  and  they 
rushed  almost  in  a  body  to  congratu- 
late Nchcmiah  and  Kesiah.  The  two 
families  of  Shufflebotham  and  Wragg 
manfully  came  forward  to  take  the 
sitroller  by  the  hand,  and  placed  him 
in  business  with  themselves,  and  an 
immediate  marriage  was  concluded 
upon  betwixt  the  two,  who,  it  was 
well  known,  had  long  been  united  in 
hearf. 

And  such  a  marriage  it  was  1  No 
nonsensical  parade — no  affected  post- 
ponement— no  driving  away^  to  spend 
some  time  out  of  the  sight  and  hearing 
of  their  friends.  No  ! — the  Wednes- 
day after  the  fair  was  named  for  the 
wedding,  aud  publicly  announced  in 
the  village,  and  we  all  thought  that  we 
had  not  only  a  right,  but  tliat  it  was 
our  bounden  duty  to  be  present. 

On  the  morning  of  the  wedding  Ne- 
hcmiah  aud  Kesiah  walked  to  the  altar, 
accompanied  by  every  one  of  their  re- 
spective families,  and  followed  by  the 
entire  of  Our  Village,  man,  woman,  and 
child,  tliat  was  able  to  walk.  We  con- 
sider ed  it  a  holiday,  and  we  made  it  a 
feast. 

After  the  ceremony  we  all  accom- 
panied them  back  to  the  house  of  Ado- 
nijah  Shufflebotham,  and  there  the 
whole  multitude  pronounced  a  loud 
and  a  fervent  ble?siii^  upon  them,  aud 
departed. 

Such  was  their  wedding,  and  they 
were  blessed — blessed  in  tlieir  fortunes, 
for  they  have  been  prosperous — and  in 
their  family,  for  tliey  have  cliildreu, 
who  are  virtuous  and  properous  also. 

Adonijah  Shufflebotham  and  Icha- 


bod  Wragg  lived  several  years  after 
that,  and  saw  their  children  and  tbeir 
children's  children  flourishing  aboot 
them,  and  at  length  sank  into  the 
grave,  full  of  years,  and  carrying  witii 
them  the  respect  and  the  reverence 
of  their  survivors — a  proof  tfiat  al- 
though a  man  may  commence  life  in 
error,  he  may,  by  the  Divine  assist* 
ance,  terminate  it  satisfactorily. 

Nehemiah  and  Kesiah  arc  still 
living,  though  life  is  with  them  gettitf 
into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf.  Nehemiiii 
has  partly  retired  from  active  busiDesSi 
in  order  to  make  way  for  his  sons. 

In  the  mean-time  the  prosperity  of 
the  two  families  of  Shufflebotham  and 
Wragg  has  gone  on  increasing,  and 
various  intermarriages  have  taken 
place  amongst  them,  so  that  they  hsTe» 
in  more  respects  than  one,  become  one 
united  family. 

The  prosperity  of  Our  Village  htf 
gone  on  in  tne  same  ratio,  and  minr 
improvements  have  taken  place.  Ovx 
Village  is  made  the  centre  of  a  parish 
by  Act  of  Parliament^  and  we  haro 
only  just  escaped  being  made  a  Ih- 
rough. 

Our  trade  and  our  manufacturi'^ 
have  increased ;  we  have  lighted  rmr 
streets  with  gas,  and  we  intend  to  lav 
down  a  rjulway  to  connect  m  vitli 
some  important  place ;  but  we  canoct 
at  present  make  up  our  minds  as  to 
the  particular  place  with  wliicli  wf 
will  be  connected. 

In  the  midst  of  our  prosperity  and 
our  change  there  arc  very  few  now 
left  who  know  any  thing,  even  by  tradi- 
tion, of  the  origin'of  Our  Village;  and 
as  the  writer  of  this  considers  huoiAt 
to  be  nearly  the  last  possessed  of  that 
information,  he  has  thus  recorded  it 
for  the  benefit  aud  edification  of  the 
future  generations  who  may  becoine 
Our  Village's  inhabitants. 
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THE  CORONATION. 


My  Dear  Alphonse, 

I  iiAVE  several  hundred  times  re- 
pented of  my  prombe  to  tell  you  all  I 
shall  have  heard,  felt,  and  understood 
during  the  London  "  glorious  days*' 
of  Jane  ;  so  fortunate  a  companion- 
fthip  for  our  three  "  glorious  days"  of 
July..  However,  I  at  length  have 
braeed  up  my  indolence  for  the  task, 
and  if  you  find  it  intolerable,  ennuy- 
ant,  detestable,  &c.,  let  yourself  and 
your  importunity  bear  the  blame.  In 
revenge,  I  sJiall  tell  you  every  thing 
as  it  oeeurred,  every  thing  as  1  saw  it, 
every  thing  that  came  before  me,  now, 
odd,  or  extravagant,  in  a  scene  which 
was  new  even  to  the  English,  and  in  a 
country  where  every  thing  was  new  to 
your  very  diligent,  very  devoted,  and, 
at  present,  very  much  tired  friend. 

Cards  for  the  ceremony  of  the 
young  Queen's  putting  on  the  diadem 
had  been  sent  to  the  ambassador  for 
distribution  among  us.  But,  as  it  was 
left  to  our  own  choice  to  use  them  or 
not ;  as  I  had  imbibed  an  alarming 
idea  of  sitting  for  twelve  mortal  hours 
in  a  cold  cathedral,  larger  than  Notre 
Dame,  and  as  (you  will  own  the  fmal 
reason  to  be  irresistible)  1  had  been 
strongly    tempted    by   the    beautiful 

Lady  B to  solicit  the  ambassudor 

for  one  of  his  tickets,  and  had  failed, 
I  was  only  too  happy  to  lay  mine  at 
the  lady's  feet,  and  trust  to  my  own  in 
the  streets  for  the  day. 

To  acquaint  my  inexperience  with 
the  locale,  I  walked  down  the  princi- 
pal avenues  which  the  programme 
marked  for  the  procession  a  couple  of 
days  before.  This  was  the  26th  of 
June,  the  day  first  appointed  for  the 
ceremony.  But  the  Tories,  who  as- 
sist the  Cabinet  in  all  eases  of  difficulty, 
and  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Government 
on  all  occasions  at  their  will,  assisted 
them  on  this,  and  ordered  that  they 
should  postpone  the  procession  till  the 
28th,  thus  saving  them  from  one  of 
the  sullen  and  rainy  days  of  the  sea- 
son, and  appointing  one  of  the  finest 
in  its  stead.     In  Paris  we  have  a  good 


London  f  June  26. 

deal  of  the  advantages  of  an  Opposi- 
tion, but  the  English  are  our  masters 
in  politics  still,  and  it  will  be  long  be- 
fore ours  can  bespeak  sunshine  and 
settle  the  weather. 

One  of  the  things  that  struck  me 
most  on  my  first  arrival  in  London 
was  the  immensity  of  the  multitude, 
and  its  perpetual  action.  I  involun- 
tarily asked  myself  a  hundred  times, 
where  do  all  these  people  come  from  ? 
how  do  they  exist  ?  or  what  business 
is  it  that  keeps  them  in  this  eternal 
movement?  The  idea  of  any  one's 
hiring  a  couple  of  straw  chairs  and 
sitting  down  to  look  round  him,  in  ono 
of  the  streets,  probably  never  came 
into  the  head  of  any  individual  of  the 
million  and  a  half  who  rush  hourly 
along  the  tide  of  life  in  London.  Even 
the  coffeehouses  have  no  idlers  gaping 
round  the  doors,  or  sipping  ices  and 
lemonade  within.  All  is  done  as  a 
matter  of  business.  There  are  even 
no  idlers  in  the  Parks,  the  Tuilleries 
and  Champs  Elysecs  of  this  monster- 
metropolis.  There  the  passengers  are 
as  much  in  motion  as  cvary  where  else, 
and  except  at  the  hour  when  the  world 
of  fashion  ride  for  an  appetite  before 
dinner,  there  is  no  promenade.  Sun- 
day makes  a  distinction,  but  then  the 
Englishman  walks,  only  because  he 
has  nothing  to  run  after.  In  short, 
London  is  as  unlike  Paris  as  possible 
— a  vast  locomotive  eng^iue. 

But  for  the  week  before  the  corona- 
tion the  crowd  was  overwhelming; 
the  provinces  poured  their  flow  into 
the  capital,  the  coaches  and  diligences 
from  the  country  were  packed  up  with 
men,  women,  and  children,  like  wag- 
gons with  bales  and  boxes  ;  they  wero 
huge  beehives  flying  at  the  rate  of  ten 
miles  an  hour.  Steam-boats,  railroads, 
canals,  all  were  in  activity,  and  all 
pouring  the  country  population  into 
the  streets.  It  was  calculated  that  they 
added  nearly  half  a  million  to  the  daily 
numbers  of  London. 

Though  it  rained,  blew,  and  gloom- 
ed with  what  \o\iWTe  c^'^VJrr*^  ^^^s^ 
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Beyerity  of  tbe  English  summer/*  I 
amused  myself  for  a  while  by  looking 
at  the  progress  of  the  preparations.  The 
English  are  not  so  expert  at  turning 
cities  inside  out  as  we  arc.  And  Paris 
would  have  been  converted  into  a  city  of 
bandboxes,  or  have  exhibited  a  hundred 

1>alaces  of  lath,  tapestry,  and  painted  ca- 
ico  fit  for  as  many  Emperors  ;  or  have 
run  up  a  dozen  amphitheatres  of  Titus, 
with  all  their  flags,  embroidered  cano- 
pies, and  all  the  lions  and  tigers  of  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes  gamboling  in  their 
arenas,  before  John  Bull  was  able  to  dis- 
figure one  of  his  old  brick-built  streets. 
But  it  was  done  at  last ;  and  by  the 
help  of  planks,  enough  to  have  stripped 
a  Norwegian  forest  of  all  its  pines,  of 
vast  nuantities  of  canvass  and  calico, 
and  or  zealous  carpentering  for  a  week 
together,  London  began  to  look  un- 
like itself,  and  like  a  Continental  city 
on  a  fete  day.  This  finery  made  it 
look  odd,  without  making  it  look  gay. 
The  nature  of  the  place  predominated 
over  the  powers  of  the  brush  and  the 
hammer. 

Your  friend  Charles  D.  and  I  em- 
ployed ourselves  in  imagining  what 
the   venerable   city   of  rost  hif  and 
imoke  most  resembled  in  its  new  cos- 
tume and  its  ancient  gravi^.    He  said 
that  it  was  most  like  the  Bocuf  Gras, 
that  mo^t  honest  of  beasts,  and  most 
capital  specimen  of  its  kind,  covered 
from  r»orn  to  hoof  with  ribbons  and 
garlands,  yet  seeming  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  honour,  and  poinfir  throurrh 
the  show  with  all  the  original  serious- 
ness of  his  character.     Another  sug- 
gestion was  that  of  a  company  of  the 
^anlieu  preparing  for  a  review  in  the 
Champ  ae  Mars  ;    the  gentlemen  of 
the  trowel,  the  forge,  and  the  milk- 
pail,  adopting  the  sword,  the  J•'a^h,  and 
the  shako,  and  marching  to  the  sound 
of  trumpet  and  drum  with  the  (' ignity 
of  Sunday  saviours  of  their  country. 
Or,  most  questionable  and  flattering 
of  all,  our  venerable  and  excel!  int  ac- 
quaintance, Madame  La  Conti^se,  in- 
vesting  herself  with  the   cojitiane  of 
that  fairest  of  the  fashionable,  and  mobt 
fashionable  of  the  fair,  that  pride  of 
ambassadresses,  Madame Dc  II(n,and 
forgetting  the  iifky  years  interval  be- 
tween her  and  beauty,  going  to  a  fancy 
ball  at  the  Tuilieries  in  silk- web  dra- 
peries   and  silver  wings,  as  Tsyclio. 
Such  Wiis  our  contrivance  for  e8t:apiDg 
i/ie  recollection  thui  we  wcro  Malting 


through  some  of  the  heaviest  showers 
that  I  have  seen  even  in  this  showery 
country. 

Still  the  .carpentering,  the  nailing 
up  of  canvass,  and  the  torrents  of  rain 
went  on  with  equal  activity.  The 
sulky-looking  streets  were  rapidly 
transforming  into  the  look  of  a  v;;s»: 
booth  at  a  vast  fair,  and  it  wanted 
nothing  but  the  canals,  we  had  water 
enough,  and  the  masquers,  to  imagine 
ourselves  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
huge  city  of  London,  and  preparing 
for  the  carnival  in  the  Piazza  di  San 
Marco,  in  Venice,  the  lovely,  the  de- 
licious, and  alas  1  the  dying. 

A  large  party  at  the  hotel  of  the 
embassy.     The  Marshal's  arrival  has 
been  the  signal  for  throwing  off  that 
intolerable  darkness  which  seems  to 
be  the  etiquette  of  ambassadorship  in 
this  region  of  tempests.     The  people 
are,  like  their  climate,  calm,  of  the 
most  overwhelming  calmness,  and  to 
be  roused  by  nothing  but  a  war  or  a 
revolution.     Since  I  have  come  here, 
the  spirit  of  the  season,  or  the  coun- 
try, had  sunk  me  at  least  fifty  de- 
grees in  the  thermometer.    The  mer- 
cury rapidly  approached  zero.     What 
was  to  bo  done,  where  a  ball  scarcely 
once  a  month,  a  drawing-room  scarce- 
ly once  a  quarter,  and  the  closed  win- 
aows  and  doors  of  evrry  embassy  fur 
six  mouths  in  the  year  t<«3 ether,  made 
life  one  long  funeral  procession  ?    In 
Paris,  under  such  circumstances,  wc 
shnnld  have  an  cmvute,  nothing  else 
could  restore  the   circulation  of  the 
blood.     In  Italy  we  should  go  upon 
the. stage.       In   Vienna  we   should 
smoke  opium  and  swallow  sour-kront. 
In   Stamboul   we   should  break  into 
the  Hjirem,  or  take  the  Grand  Turk 
by  the  beard ;  any  thing  either  to  ex- 
tinguish our  M-'usibilities,  or  to  stimu- 
late them.     But  here  the  English  aro 
a  provident  nation.  Till  my  residence 
at  the  embassy  I  did  not  piTceive  the 
use  of  their  niuUitude  nf  caiaU  i     IJut 
the  Marshal's  amhatsauor£:liip-(  xtra- 
ordina.'y  has  pioniiscd  us  a  change; 
saved  your  lVii.iid  from  the  nert •^sity  of 
plunging  himself  and  his  crimes  toge- 
ther into  the  bottom  of  one  of  thosy  wa- 
tery receptacles  for  (ithwkt's  tired  of 
life,  and  saved  you  from  receiving  as  a 
last  lepracy  njy  opera-glass,  the  pay- 
ment of  my  debts,  and  the  honour  of 
discharging  my  pension  to— — ,  insteai  I 
of  tho8e  UtUc  despatches  from  ilic  very 
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court  of  all  the  muBes  aud  graces,  all     However,  I  uin  uut  one  of  the  royal 
presidlog  oyer  the  dd/ett^of/rffuf  young     suitors.  Yours^  &c. 

queens. 

«  Mids  colte  belle  voli.  ct  ccs  Wmx  ym.x.       ./  ,^<  "°^  ^^  *'*''»^'  ^°  *»«^'  *°  *'«<^"- 
Sont  k  mol  trop  dangereiix  ;  -Vur./t/A. 

Et  je  BuiB  triste  quand  je  eric 
Baniuons  U  Melancbdie !" 


I  went  last  night  to  sco  the  "  Curo- 
nation.**  This,  too,  twelve  hours  be- 
fore ita  cxistcuco.  Ihit  I  hate  to  be 
takeu  by  surprise  in  any  thing,  and  a^ 
one  of  the  suburb  theatres  exhibilod 
all  the  glories  of  English  royalty  in 
adYiince,  1  ordered  uiy  cabriolet,  aud 
enjoyed  its  triunptts,  druul^,  huzzas, 
aud  horses,  ^y  antieinatiun.  Nuthing 
could  bo  more  loyal  aud  lau^^'hable. 
The  house, perfectly  nuburban,  a  phrase 
which,  as  you  have  no  sucii  idea  iu 
Paris  or  any  where  else  on  the  cunll. 
neut,  implies  at  ouce  showy  and  squalid, 
tremendous  dancing,  and  somctiuics 
very  pretty  figurantes  actors ;  every 
thing  that  is  outrageijU£>,aud  audiences 
^ood-humoured  a  Cuutrwice,  gruiub* 
ling  only  when  they  insist  on  tiie  en- 
cure  of  some  song,  vi  iiich  would  break 
the  vuiccs  and  the  In-arts  oi'  all  the 
Tialians  on  earth,  and  bui^iiog  out 
into  laughter  in  tlu  \MTy  deptlis  of 
nielodr«iiue. 

I  went  to  l>ed  wltli  luy  cyv6  full  of 
stage-lights,  tluscl,  and  tidd  faces,  and 
dreamed  that  I  was  amba.>Aador>extra- 
ordinary  on  a  mission  to  marry  the 
daughter  of  the  great  Mogul  by  proxy 
to  the  Emperor  of  Mexico.  A  frhower 
of  diamonds  was  ])oured  upon  me  by 
the  magnificent  father-in-law,  and, 
choking  with  brilliancy,  I  woke,  and 
found  my  valet  standing,  cotfec  in 
hand,  by  my  bcd-sidc,  and  shaking 
uie  from  my  slumber,  to  say  that  it 
was  flye  In  the  morning,  and  all  the. 
world  was  up  I 

As  it  was  not  well  to  continue  in 

rear  of  all  the  world,  I  rose,  and  after 

despatching  the  trivialities  which  make 

ns  ht  to  Dungle  in  the  presence  of  our 

-  f;dlow  men,  I  went  to  look  for  the 

house  of  our  friend  D »  if,  with 

its  new  gown  and  petticoat  of  calico, 
and  mask  of  planks  and  paint,  I  should 
he  able  to  recognise  it  again.  My 
valet  had  told  me  truth,  but  he  had 
not  told  me  the  whole  truth.  The 
day  had  begun  with  gloom,  the  gloom 
soon    deepened    into    rain,    and   all 
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threatened  wofully  for  the  canvass 
houses,  aud  for  the  fair  myriads  who 
were  so  soon  to  take  up  their  abode  iu 
them.  But  all  London  set  the  ole- 
meuts  at  defiance  ;  all  was  in  motion ; 
the  principal  streets  were  a  perpetual 
line  of  life,  a  gulf  stream  of  man. 
Woman,  and  child,  all  hurrying  iu  the 
same  direction — towards  the  west.  The 
movement  was  almost  h  Corso,  with 
carriages  crowding  afker  each  other 
and  flying  along,  tilled  with  women 
fashionably  dresM^d ;  here  and  there 
an  ofBcer  of  rank  enjoying  the  luxury 
of  a  whole  vehicle  to  himself,  aud  look- 
ing contemptuously  enough  on  the 
pedestrians  ou  the  trottoir.  But,  ex- 
cept for  the  crowd,  tlie  streets  looked 
as  gloomy  ;ls  tlio  weather;  the  shops 
were  all  shut,  aud  as  the  shops  form 
all  the  show  of  London,  and  as  they 
are  shut  only  ou  Sundays,  or  ou  the 
days  of  Royal  funerals,  coronations 
being  rare  visitants,  a  btranger  sud- 
denly dropped  on  this  globe  of  ourn 
would  have  had  only  ids  choice  of 
conjecturing  tliat  the  middle  of  the 
wejk  had  suddenly  jumped  back  to  tlie 
beginning,  or  that  there  was  a  new 
Jiitdus  in  the  IIouso  of  Hanover. 

But,  when  I  reached  the  sc^me  of 
the  royal  programme,  the  gloom  was 
all  past.  Round  me  were  the  faces, 
tlie  bonnets,  the  hats,  and  the  clamours 
of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  people. 
From  the  spot  where  the  bronee  sta- 
tue of  the  first  Charles  looks  down  the 
vista,  at  whose  end  he  lost  his  headf 
all  before  mo  was  a  sea  of  heads  and 
all  in  full  motion.  Some  taking  their 
places  on  the  scaiToldings  raised  in 
front  of  the  houses ;  some  mounting 
the  posts  of  the  gas  lamps,  which  then 
bore  tlie  true  illuminations  of  the  age, 
whatever  might  be  tlie  state  of  their 
coats  aud  breeches ;  somo  fixing  them- 
selves steadily  in  positions  on  tbe 
trottoir^  with  the  desperate  determina- 
tion not  to  be  unfix^  for  four  or  fivo 
solid  hours  ;  and  others*  like  myself* 
elbowing  their  way  tliCou%\\  V.\n&xdx&.- 
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tituilc  to  the  houses  where  their  places 
had  been  kept.  Whatever  ( -harles  and 
his  charger  might  have  Ihou^rht  of  tlie 
vista,  to  ine  it  was  remarkably  lively. 
As  far  as  tlie  eye  eonld  glaiure  all  was  a 
suece^^iull  of  waviiiir  baniirr^,  tlie  Jl.igs 
of  every  nation,  and  of  none,  liung  out 
from  balconies  ;  SL-atlohl  above  scaf- 
fold, looking  in  tlie  distance  like  vas-t 
tents,  of  every  colour  ofihe  rainbow  ; 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  created  vitli 
groups  of  gathering  sjiectators,  whicli, 
still  rather  scattered,  and  lo«;king 
loungingly  below,  might  at  that  dis- 
tance have  been  taken  for  scattered 
statues.  At  that  moment,  too,  a  regi- 
ment of  heavy  cavalry  entered  the 
street,  to  take  up  its  place  in  the  pro- 
cession ;  and  the  glitter  of  their  brass 
helmets,  their  scarlet  coats,  and  the 
prancing  of  their  handsome  horses, 
gave  the  mass  exactly  the  relief  which 
the  eye  (»f  a  painter  would  have  de- 
sired. The  sun,  too,  threw  in  an 
auspicious  burst,  and  the  long  column 
of  the  cavalry  under  it  looked  like  a 
stream  of  fire  working  its  way  through 
a  stubborn  and  sullen-coloun»d  soil. 

We  rrenchmen  have  heard  so 
much  of  the  buiV.do  spirit  of  John 
l»ull,  that  I  had  prepared  myself  for  a 
tough  strug;:le.  Dut  1  made  my  way 
with  tolerable  ease,  nc'ther  fouglii, 
nor  was  challenged  to  llie  combat ; 
was  neither  trampled  to  death,  nor 
(•idled  a  fro;r-eatinir  villain  for  not 
having  l'n;rli-li  for  my  mhjIIht  tongue. 
On  the  contrary,  1  e.-eapcil  without 
either  proving  my  heroism  (tr  being 
forced  to  denv  mv  eountrv.  rrench- 
man  as  I  wa>  I  passed  on,  saw  every 
thing  that  1  wanted  to  see  ;  went 
every  wIutc,  during  the  day,  where  I 
wished  to  go,  and  preserved'  my  limbs 
and  my  conscience  entire,  till  1  took 
them  both  with  me  to  bed. 

^ly  lirr-t  movement  had  all  the  pre- 
cipitation of  fear.    1) 's  house  was 

at  the  bottcmi  of  the  immense  ml  fl* 
sar  before  me.  I  feared  for  my  place, 
my  breakfast,  an<l  my  corj)oreal  ex- 
istence. I  phu]g(>d  on  accordingly. 
Hut  I  reached  our  friend's  with  ."^uch 
eompanitive  eas**  that,  like  all  who 
are  alarnvcl  without  cause,  on  tnttiiuj 
riff  of  my  alarm,  I  aduptcd  the  peril- 
ous cour.-i'  of  lejivin;;  my  prc»per  bal- 
cony, auil  again  nrturning  ii:t«i  the 
rrciwd.  and  ^ecin;:  all  tli;it  was  to  be 
^een  hrfore  tin*  arrival  of  the  p.-iiieant. 

V.t    I   iiad   >()mr  rompnnetioio  i}i\ 


the  subject.  You  know  D *s  hos- 
pitality. On  thi^i  day  it  shone.  HL< 
Engli>h  fiither  gave  liim  the  taste  fur 
jticnfi  tic  nsiaftijirey  solid  mitsse!!  vi 
every  thing  eatable  which  distingui>l(( -^ 
the  native  of  this  eountrv.  His  I'lei:*  li 
mother  gave  him  the  propensity  tn 
enjoy  every  thing  enjoyable,  v liiili 
follows    the    native    of    ours    evtrv 

• 

where,  from    I'aris  to    KaniMdiaik-i. 
His  house  to-day  v.as  a  eomjilete  n- 
fectory.     Its  tables  would  have  nunlv: 
one  of  the  fathers  of  the  l.'hartr.  wv.' 
break  his  vow  of  eating  notbin^'"  l.-ii^ 
pulse,   or   have   satisfied   the   snj   i'l» 
longings  of  a  cardinal.     Tliey  \wi..' 
piled  with  such  luxuries  as   L"T1<1  ii 
can  muster  ;   I  admit,  not  Mich  a-  I'c 
Paris   cffisuiv   would   produce   to  l.i; 
proud    of,     but    very  well    nulwiiii. 
standing.     We  ^r>X    had  been  -uii,- 
moned  to  breakfast.     The  Kn.;li>l:.  i: 
nnist  be  acknowledged,  breakfast  wel-. 
They  even  exhibit  .some  ta>te  in  tl»  ■ 
arrangement.    Other  nations  over  I  ■:  ■! 
the  table,   or  star\'e  the  Mtter*.     lit 
Kngland  there  is  the  happy  meditLiM. 
Tea,  colice,  toa>t,  and  tgg.">i  i^iili  a 
few  slices  of  ham,    intermi\ed  virl> 
wings   of  chiekens,     furni   the    ;«•■ 
ini!nu.     All  beyond  sptiils  the  ••I'r- 
tite,  uccu]iies  attention,  (l^d  dc.i-it- 
rates  into  diimer.     As  for  u.*,  I'r.  ni    - 
men   never  break fa>t,   exei']»t    v. .-.   i 
we  take  uur  chocolat*'  in  a  *'*{ii*'.     -^  - 
the  ladies  never  maie  their  a|  ■;     .- 
aneo  in  the  morning,  :;nd  as  \\e  lu  \.  .* 
do  any  thing  without  tiieui,  our  im  \  i.- 
ings  pa^s  in  picking  uur  teeth,  i\iii. 
our  neckcloths,  and  ealeulatiug  v  i  i-i; 
we  are   to   dine.     The    furnialiiy  i  i 
breakfasting   is   therefore  out  nl  '.,  e 
<pie>tion. 

At  the  tables  was  another  feat'-.n- 
equally  novel  to  a  Freiiehman.  ,;::d 
captivating  to  all  the  werld.  IVtwe  m 
forty  and  lifty  ladies,  generally  yoi.i,', 
for  the  matrons  had  probably  W*  a 
scared  by  the  pro>|K*(  t  of  an  nltr:- 
sipieezing  ;  generally  pretty,  all  v«.ry 
lianilsomely  eo>tunie(l,  ami  all  in  tail 
smiles,  sat  down  to  the  table.  Tiic 
gentlemen  at  tirst  did  themseho  !:..• 
honour  of  supplying  those  fair  eie.i- 
tures  with  all  that  was  ne.-e>*;jr\  j'.-r 
their  ai)petites,  whose  delicaey,  tii.-.' 
and  fashionable  as  it  wa«,  \\a<  ni>t  .".1- 
tiinether  priM)f  aga'n^t  the  >i'.j\:ul..ii'.\ 
of  ri>ing  at  six  o*eloi"k  in^ti*.;-!  %S  i:-  i  . 
andof  iuliaiing  t!i<'  nMirniiigair  in.ortrni 
iif  the  midni:'hl.  i|}i:i\i.i  <»1   iiie   baii- 
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room.     When  the  ladies  had  sipped  ceptioii)  and  finished  in  its  details. 

and  smiled  to  the  extent  of  their  ineli-  But  its  position  is  unfortunate.      It 

nations,  they  retired,  and  the  gentle-  touches  a  suburb  filled  with  stcnni- 

men  tdbk  their  places.     In  this  happy  engines    and    chimneys    enough    to 

alternation  of  indulgences  we  spent  blacken  ten  palaces.    The  Parthenon, 

an  hour  or  two,  and  if  the  Engrlish  in  Us  site,  would  have  worn  a  robe  of 

proverb  b  true,  that  "  a  good  begin-  soot  in  a  week.     The  temple  of  Luxor 

ning  is  half  the  battle,*'  a  proverb,  in  would    have    looked  like  a  coVossal 

my  opinion,  much  superior  to  the  tar-  blacksmith's   shop.      The  palace  of 

diness  of  the  old  Koman  saw,  that  *'  it  Queen  Victoria  is,  therefore,  anything 

is  the  end  which  crowns  the  mark,"  but  an  emblem  of  her  innocence.     It 

the  gaiety  of  the  morning's  meal  gave  is  the  atrabilious  reverse  of  "  Candi- 

promise  of  a  goodly  day.  dior  nive,"  and  has  the  look  of  one 

I  am  determined  to  say  no  more  of  hackneyed  in  the  ways,  and  those  the 

the  rain.     But,  ouce  for  all,  1  must  most  fuliginous  ways,  of  the  world, 

say,  ilmt  if  the  whole  body  of  tlie  Lon-  The  plan,  too,  is  no  more  fortunate 

don  citizens  had  been  one  mighty  glass  than  the  position.  It  forms  three  sides 

tube,  and  the  whole  circulation  within  of  a  square,  the  next  deformity  to  four. 

it  quicksilver,  the  multitude  could  not  The  wings   thus   effect  the  purpo.sc 

have  exhibited  more  susceptibility  to  directly  opposite  to  that  of  all  other 

every  passing  cloud.     Half  a  million  wings  of  earth,  or  air,  if  that  be  light- 

ofcye^  were  turned  every  half  mimite  ness.     Those  wings  darken  and  de- 

iipou  the  sky,  and,  as  if  to  tantalize  prcvss.     After  all,  the  moi^t  graceful, 

them,  that  sky  was  a  perpetual  sue-  as  well  as  the  noblest  of  all  ornaments 

cession  of  clouds  and  sunshiue.    Below  to  a  great  palace  is  the  colonnade, 

me  the  street  was  lined  with  a  detach-  Connecting  the  outer  buildings  with 

ment  of  the  Foot  Guards.   The  otiii^ers  the  body  of  the  edifice,  they  are  the 

pat  on  their  blue  cloaks,  and  made  pen-feathers,  the  strength  and  decora- 

themselves  ready  for  a  winter  cam-  tion  of  the  wing  together.     Whether 

paign.     A  smart  shower  came  down,  smooth  or  fluted,  whether  surmounted 

The  hubbub  of  the  streeUj  instantly  with  the  severe  beauty  of  the  Ionic 

subsidcfi  into  silence.    John  Bull  drew  capital,  or  the  luxuriaucy  of  the  Com- 

his  hat  across  his  brows,  and  awaited  posite,  they  are  always  a  charm  :  and 

the  deluge  with  the  fortitude  of  one  the  chief  fault  of  the  palace  of  thu 

prepared  to  be  drowned  on  the  spot  yoiuig  English  Queen  is,  that  it  sji- 

but  not  to  l>e  moved.     To  reward  his  criliccs  this  tndy  Greek  spell  to  sullen 

constancy,  I  suppose,  the  face  of  the  magnitude  and  heavy  solidity, 
sky  finally  changed,  the  sun  blazed        But  the  view  in  front  is  pretty  and 

forth,  every  countenance  was  lighted  gentle;  a  sort  of  Tuilleries  garden, but 

up  along  with  it,  and  from  that  mo-  without  the  statues,  but  with  Avhat  is 

ment  commenced  a  lovely  day — a  day  infinitely  more  refreshing  to  the  eye 

made  expressly  for  this  natiomd  festi-  —a  sheet  of  water,  broken  by  one  or 

vity.  two   little  islands  ;    primitive    spots, 

I  now  sallied  forth  in  good  earnest,  whose  only  inhabitants  are  waterfowl, 

and  directed  my  march  to  the  (Queen's  The  Englishman  shows  in  every  thing 

palace,  naturally  the  centre  of  all  at-  that  he  is  bom  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

traction.     I  found  the  Park  in  which  Wherever  he  is  surrounded  by  the 

it  stands  crowded ;  a  detachment  of  land,  he  makes   a  mimic  ocean,  in- 

artillery  posted  in  view  of  the  palace  dulges  his  amphibious  instincts  by  a 

to  fire  salutes ;  bodies  of  cuirassiers  pond  in  front,  and  fabricates  a  little 

at  intervals,  and  the  infantry  of  the  St  George's  Channel  at  the  bottom  of 

Royal  Guards  under  arms.  his  garden. 

You  have  asked  me  what  kind  of  Far  be  it  from  me  to  decry  our 
monster  is  this  palace?  1  have  not  Tuilleries,  the  multitude  of  days  which 
now  time  to  talk  of  it ;  but  the  de-  1  have  spent  under  its  shades  in  that 
scriptions  which  reached  us  in  Paris  most  delightful  of  all  occupations:,  do- 
were  ridiculously  eii  caricature.  It  is  ing  nothing ;  the  quantity  of  news]iuper 
certainly  not  a  planet  among  palaces,  lucubrations  from  the  pens  of  ail  our 
nor  even  a  meteor.  But  it  has  merits  i llufninati,f rom  Armand  Carroll,  down 
much  superior  to  any  thing  that  1  had  to  the  incarcerated  editors  of  the  Tri- 
been  taught  to  expect.  It  is  even  buue,  while  1  ^aa  Vn^y^Sxi^  N^cvfo  ^^xv- 
a  showy  e(\tfico,  eleffiint  in  Uh  con-  ous  science  ai  po\i\.\c^  aX  V^^  vavia  ^,< 
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day ;  and  the  half-million  of  hlack«  cerns  consist  in  cntting  off  the  heads 
brown »  demi-brown,  and  blonde  of  tho  of  a  whole  dynasty  when  they  grow 
mnkcrs  of  human  finery  and  soothers  tired  of  them  with  their  heads  on*  for- 
<)f  human  caresy  who  pour  through  the  tunate  for  tho  national  honour  if  they 
litllo  groves  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  du  not  ruast  and  eat  them  ;  republics 
of  sportivcnessy  f<milesy  and  short  petti-  whose  existence  began  last  month,  and 
coats,  have  made  it  to  me  classic  will  close  the  next,  all  send  diploma- 
p;round.  Still  it  does  not  engross  a//  tists  here  to  represent  the  high  interests 
the  loveliness  of  the  globe.  Its  marble  of  their  country,  and  cultivate  their 
heroes,  rude  as  they  may  be,  its  btuut-  own  by  dining  and  dancing  at  Court 
ed  trees,  its  fishes  gaKi)iiig  for  water,  and  every  where  else  that  they  cau. 
its  loungers  gnsping  for  air,  nnd  its  Hut  on  t'lis  occasion  tr'j,  always  the 
philosophers  gasping  for  news,  rcvohi-  nia-sters  of  the  ceremonies  to  the  great 
tions,  and  young  Napoleon,  do  not  al-  S'n'/e  du  JMnse  of  Europe,  wr,  jyrrr 
together  supersede  tUo  velvet  j^oftness  exrd'oirr  tho  nati<in  of  gallantry,  hatl 
and  showery  green  of  even  tliis  Eiig-  the  honour  of  setting  tho  example  of 
lish  promenade,  this  quiet  and  cool  homa<7e  to  tho  sex, — we  resolved  tu 
water-giving  quietness  and  coolness  lo  send  our  ohlcst  and  hj'Me^t  Marshal 
every  thing  round  ii ;  tho  trees,  which,  to  dance  befon>  the  pretty  (^uccu  Vic- 
young  as  they  are,  stvui  never  to  have  toria. 

worn  the  stays  wliicli  nsake  our  French  Our  gallantry,  too,  was  of  some  ser- 
trees  look  so  proJigiously  well-behiiv-  vice.  The  ambasiriLdoriiil  f;nMiltyeliief- 
ed  ;  all  have  a  sense  of  Nature's  liav-  ly  consisting  in  two  points.  ke(  ping 
ing  her  own  way  that  I  am  beginning  secrets  that  every  one  knows,  ami 
to  like.  1  almost  doubt  whether  the  religiously  respecting  ceremonies  that 
spot  would  bo  much  improved  by  a  all  the  world  besides  have  exploded  : 
naked  Meleager  exhibiting  his  atti-  the  proposal  that  those  solenm  per- 
tudes  in  the  purest  marble  before  an  souai^es  should  go  in  tic  proressioii^ 
equally  naked  Atalauta,  or  even  the  produced  a  universal  shudder.  Kti- 
thni»  "  (irare«  of  Canova,"  as  palpa-  quettc  was  in  despair,  the  whole  body  of 
bio  »s  thf?  most  unhesitating  chisel  n/^nc^e^s  were  ordered  to  prepare  them- 
could  make  them,  and  revealing  to  the  selves  for  the  hist  extremities,  and  their 
eyes  of  La  Nation  Bontitjnit^rc  those  prineipals  were  re:idy  to  die,  portfolio 
Parian  proportions  whieh  were  once  m  hand,  rather  tliiu  to  hazi^rd  thin  un- 
reserved for  the />*?^//?Ay;?/;>r/'.^  of  Olym-  heard  of  innovatiiin.  Old  Soidt  had 
pus.  the  merit  of  bringing  them  to  their 
lint  now  tnimiycts  and  drums  began  senses.  Whether  he  used  his  old  argu. 
to  smmd.  The  plot  was  evidently  ment  of  the  sabre  and  tho  cannon, 
thickening,  and  I  m:idc  my  way  to  the  that  «  nUinri  ratio"  which  the  repub- 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  palace  ;  the  lio^ns  learneil  so  quiekly  from  the 
display  hero  was  hrilliftnt.  A  trium-  kings,  and  tlic  pupils  handsomely  paid 
phal  arch,  exactly  modelled  on  oui-s  back  upon  their  teachers  ;  or  whether 
in  the  Place  du  Carousal,  placed,  with  ho  appealed  to  such  understandings 
eiiual  bad  taste,  as  a  gateway  to  the  as  nature  has  given  to  Austrians, 
palace,  and  differing  tVom  it  only  in  Prnssiaus..  Swedes,  and  Spaniards,  are 
fiaving  cost  twice  the  money,  and  being  among  the  secrets  of  their  function, 
the  repetition  of  an  error,  bore  upon  its  and  are  to  be  kept  in  profound  secrecy 
summit  the  national  flag,  attontW  by  till  any  living  man  shall  trouble  him- 
sialors,  its  natural  guardians.  Oneither  self  about  the  matter.  Probably  he 
side  were  lofty  scafibldint^,  cro wiled  suggested  that,  as  it  was  the  purpose 
with  ladies,  the  palace  roof  had  its  of  their  mission  to  bo  present  at  the 
share  of  spectators;  and  every  eye  perforniance  in  the  metropolitan  Cathe* 
was  fixed  on  the  ])ortico  from  which  draUand  as  they  could  gro  by  no  other 
the  young  sovereign  was  to  descend.  way  than  tlie  streets,  they  might  as 
One  ofthe  most  remarkable  features  well  go  along  with  her  Majesty  as 
of  the  whole  ceremonial  was  the  pre-  without  her.  At  all  events,  they  came 
sencc  of  the  Foreign  Ambassadors,  to  the  determination  of  joining  tho 
These  fhnetionaries  abound  at  the  file,  first  mentally  protesting  against 
English  Court.  They  came  flocking  the  broach  oi' etiijuotte,  and  severally, 
from  every  corner  of  the  earth.  Na-  as  I  am  told,  sendmg  off  comrien  to  en- 
tions  unlwdtd  of  till  within  these  half  quire  of  their  Courts^  what  was  to  be 
dogea  jnoan,  and  witose  politicid  con-  done  Vn  iV^  ^oniaAAkVAft  tRftwgencyy— 
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an  emorgency  irliich  was  to  bo  over 
Ixiforo  an  answer  of  any  kind  could  be 
received. 

However,  the  gidluiit  Marjlud  led 
tlie  way  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had 
done  on  so  many  others^  and  tho  di]do- 
iiiatistft-extraordiuary  orJttrod  tlieir 
e([uipages  to  follow  tho  f:troani,  a  prin- 
ciplc  which  is  the  ei»ftoiicc  of  all  ^=UL'ce&s 
ill  diplomacy,  as  well  as  in  iM  things 
(»f  this  life. 

My  next  movement  was  to  pass  in 
review  their  cquipagx'jj,  drawn  up  in 
the  Binl-Ca^e  Walk,  now  a  wide  and 
public  road,  but  oncu  a  retired  path 
where  Charles  II.,  tlu^  brother  of  our 
St  Germain's  Kinp:,  a  hundrcil  and 
fifty  yenrs  ag^o,  ui-ed  to  t;;ke  his  morn- 
ing's promenade,  attended  by  his  cour- 
tiers and  spaniels  two  races  of  animals 
vhich,  differing  in  the  number  of  their 
legs,  agreed  in  several  capital  points, 
the  only  exceptions  of  which  I  know 
any  thing  being  that  tlio  spaniels, 
though  they  fondle,  do  not  flatter ; 
and  though  they  may  bite  now  aud 
then,  never  betray. 

The  carriages  were  fully  worth  tho 
trouble  of  looking  at  them.  They  were 
cert.'iinly  superb  affairs.  Jol\n  I^iill  !> 
siij)pr'-."d  to  be  thn  b:"'t  of  ro;;cV.- 
m^'kern  and  tho  wi,r:t  of  p;i!iti'j|;  »i>, 
to  J>e  imeiprdled  in  ^u'l'M':^  nu  ccpu- 
]>age,  pud  th.e  wdrst  in  constructing 
a  tn»fity,  of  any  mnn  in  oxistence.  Hut 
liine  seems  to  eipializc  allthin'^s ;  and  as 
wc  have  within  these  later  vears  certain- 
ly  arrived  at  the  art  of  making  the  mos* 
ridiculous  of  po?si])Io  treaties,  we 
Lave  almost  roaehcd  him  in  tiie  art 
of  panels,  harness,  and  hammer- 
cloths.  The  Marshal's  carriage  was 
a  prodigionsly  glittering  creation.  A 
cornice  of  fretted  and  flowered  silver 
a  foot  liigh  surrounded  its  top.  Tho 
solitary  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
bUzed  on  its  blue  panels ;  half  extin- 
guished every  where  else,  it  flashed 
from  its  blue  escutchtH)n  as  from  a  sky. 
The  Marshal  had  the  good  taste  to  al- 
low no  competitor  to  rival  it,  among 
the  fifty  orders  wliich  he  had  conquer- 
ed or  commanded  fn)m  the  trembling 
courts  of  tho  contimmt.  His  baton  was 
tlio  only  additiomd  emblem.  But  it 
was  enous^h. 

Tho  other  carriages  were  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese,  Austrian  and 
Uussiaii  grandeeism.  Inside  sat  uni- 
forms  of  every  coueeivable  embroid- 
ery»  spangled  with  every  conceivabic 
order*     The  wearers  were  all  but  in- 


visible. Moustacho>  whisker,  and  chin- 
tuft  accomplished  this  object  for  their 
faces,  and  I  was  content  with  the  pri- 
vation. 

As  tho  time  was  approaching  when 
the  procession  was  to  move,  I  returned 
to  our  frieud's  house.  Tho  streets  had 
now  assumed  a  uew  appearance.  The 
moving  crowd  moved  no  longer,  it 
IkuI  ri>rnicd  solid  miisses  on  the  irot^ 
toil' ;  the  police  force  had  taken  their 
stand  along  the  line  in  front  of  tho 
mIl^scs ;  the  troops  were  spread  in 
front  of  the  police ;  tho  space  in  the 
centre  was  gravelled  over,  and  kept 
clear  for  the  carriag«;8 ;  and  what  was 
infinitely  more  to  the  purpose,  in  the 
way  of  ornament,  tho  ladie.«  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  balconies.  This 
view  was  worth  all  that  I  had  seen, 
and  worth  all  the  gilded  carriages  that 
I  ever  hope  to  see. 

Let  me  pause  a  moment  to  reco- 
ver my  breath,  and  I  shall  give  you 
my  final  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  Eng- 
lishwomen. They  are  the  only  wo- 
men in  the  world  who  can  venture  to 
show  their  faces  in  daylight !  Let  this 
be  said  without  any  undue  qualifica- 
tion of  my  homage  for  fureign  beauty 
in  f'l^nt nd,  and  French  lieauty  in  par- 
tirular. 

*'  (iuoi ! — Nrron  ost  il  ninnurcux  ? 
Depiiis  an  moment ;  main  pnur  toute  ma 

vio, 
J  ainio    Cduc    tUsje  aimer  ?)    j'iilolatre 
unic. 

1>ut  it  was  made  for  the  light  of  chan- 
deliers. Its  ])oignancy,  like  gunpow- 
der, sleeps  until  it  is  touched  by  flame. 
It  is  a  fine  pietun*,  but  the  picture  rc- 
(pures  to  be  placed  in  the  right  posi- 
tion, to  be  shaded  by  draperies>  and 
coloured  by  contrast,  and  a  hundred 
other  ingenuities,  which  amply  exer- 
cise the  taste  and  talents  of  the  posses- 
sor. In  fact,  its  finest  effect  is  like 
every  other  fine  thing  in  our  country  ; 
it  is  theatrical.  The  scene  must  not 
be  approached  too  near,  nor  ghuxid  on 
with  too  much  light,  nor  dimmed  with 
too  little — but  the  lamps  are  essential, 
and  then  we  have  nothing  to  do  but 

to  gaze,  and  be undone. 

For  an  hour  or  two  we  had  amused 
ourselves  nith  the  spectacle  of  the  car- 
riages conveying  the  nobility  to  tho 
Cathedral.  Next  to  the  women,  by 
far  the  finest  things  in  England  are 
tlie  horses.  The  Duke  of  NoxlWcci- 
bcrland's  stccds>  eoNCwA.  'wvSJtv  \J«va 
ribbons,  the  DxiVie  oi  \>ews«dBtoJ^» 
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the  Duko  of  Bucolciioirs,  and  a  mul-  "  But  ho  has  fought  against  them 

titudc  of  others,  were  superb  auimals.  so  long." 

And  the  prices  given  for  them  are  su-  "  They  like  him  the  better  for  it. 

pcrb.     An   Engli>h   gentleman,  who  He  has  fought  stoutly,  and  you  i*;i:i- 

.*!eemed  fully  conversant  with  such  mat-  not  get  nearer  to  John  Bull's  heiiit, 

ters,    t<»lil   nic   that   the   Duchess   of  than  by  showing  that  you  have  a  >tui;t 

Kent's  horses   cost   each  upwards  of  heart  of  your  own." 

800O  francs!  But  those  English  nobles  "  But  your  newspapers  arc  at  x\\\^ 

are  the  ^ichc^t  in  tlie  world.     Many  moment  attacking  his  talents  ju?  a  «•'!- 

of  them  could  buy  a  German  principa-  dier,  and   discussing  over  again  ll:i' 

lity,  prince  and  all,  and  even  their  tenth  battle  of  Thoulouse." 

class  could  swallow  up  a  dozen  of  our  "  Well,  who  can  help  them  :    Tli? 

nuijorats.      This  enormous   opulence  newspapers    don't  care   a  pin's-hi*  '1 

arises  fmui  two  tilings,  the  ]>oss♦^<sion  upon  the  subject,  nor  do  the  pet>i»'«.'. 

of  pedigree,  and  the  absence  of  pride.  But  newspai)ers  are  like  those  poli  ••- 

Some  of  the  noble  families  reach  back  men  before  you,  they  flourbh  tlu'r 

to  the  Normans,  and  are  like  mighty  staves  to  show  that  they  can  knt».k 

rivers  wliose    cour^e    is    perpetujjly  down  upon  occasion  ;  or,  like  the  wilJ 

swelled  by  smaller  rivers  falling  into  beasts  in  the  Zoological  Ganleus,  tiny 

(heir  course.     Those  familif<  gradu-  roar  to  remind  you  of  their  oxi^tem^. 

ally  become  the  deposit  of  a  succession  and  show  their  teeth  to  tell  you  ti.  .t 

of  minor  f.miilies.   But  when  the  Eng-  they  want  something  to  eat.     But,  >ir, 

lish  noble  family  decays  in  its  exche-  with  all  re>pect  for  your  country,   l 

quer,  it  seMom  exhibits  any  scruple  never  met  a  Frenchman  who  could  1  r 

whatever,  to  recruit  its  losses  by  an  al-  persuaded    that  every  pcevL*h   pai  i- 

liaucL*  with  the  commercial  classes.   A  graph  in  a  London  newspaper  was  nut 

handsome  girl  is  n(»t  thought  the  worse  a   declaration  of  war,   and   that  t:i, 

of  for  briniring  a  couple  of  millions  of  writer  was  not  a  Secretary  «)f  State.  " 

francs  in  her  hand.     She  gains  her  "  But    your  graver    publication  *. 

grand  object,  a  title;  the  honest  trader  your  Reviews,  have  Uiken  up  the  mi'-- 

who  has   made  her  dower  gains  his  ject,  and  angrily  too,'* 

grand  object,  the  honour  of  having  a  "  Well,  and  who  can  help  the  K.  - 

])eer  for  a  son-in-law  ;  the  peer  gains  views  ?    We  have  no  censorship  lieri . 

his  gr^tnd  object,  a  >um  sutticient  to  and  every  one  who  has   an   npinii  :i 

I)ay  olV the  incumbranro  of  the  family  may    give   it,  and   this  very    liiri.-. 

estate;  and  tlie  bargain  1 1  ms  pleases  breaks  oil' the  point  of  the  sting.   W,,..i 

every  body  but  the  maiden  aunts  and  cares  for  an  opinion,  when  it  is  un!\ 

the  llerald\  (College,  for  whom  no-  ffne  of  a  million  of  opinions?     \  m  ..t 

body  cares.  in  a  garret  thinks  your   Marshal  tii> 

As  1  stood  at  oni>  of  the  windows,  greatest    general   that  the   sun    evi  r 

looking  dciwn  over  a  whole  parterre  shone  upon.     A  man  in  a  dniwin:- 

of  bonnets  ami  beauties  in  fnmt,  at  room,  with  a  Turkey  carpet,  and  aw 

the  endless  stieam  of  showy  vehicles  ormolu  inkstand,  thinks  that  he  dif< 

which  curried  the  tfift  of  England  to  not  know  a  musket  from  a  pocket- 

the  Abbey,   I  happened  to  say  some-  pistol.     A  man  in  a  printing  oHiceti'- 

thing  implyin;:  a  doubt  of  the  Mar-  day  c(»mpares  him    to    MarlburoUk.'ii 

shal's     reception    by    the    po])ulaee.  and  Turenne,  next  day  he  pronuuncr^ 

**  The  hi^rher  rank>  of  your  country,"  that  he  is  not  fit  to  carry  their  knap- 

1  observed  to  a  solid-looking  English-  sacks.     Who  cares  for  all  this  ?     Bi'- 

nian,  who  was  uneasily  standing  on  a  sides,  to  do  the  English  papers  justice, 

bench  to  make  the  same  experiment  they  did  not  begin.     A  pamphletet-r 

over    my    ^honlders,    for    we    were  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  opened 

crowded    like    pigeons    in    a    coop,  the  ball,  sank  Wellington  to  the  du>*. 

*'  will  doubtless  treat  him  with    tlie  and    lifted    Soult    up    to  the  skie^. 

respeet   due   to   Lis    rank,    but    the  This  put  the  match  tu  the gun»  and  l!! 

jieople  in  the  streets,  what  will  they  it  went." 

tlo  :"  "  Yes,  the  beginning  of  the  >kir- 

'*  1  ^hall    umliTt.ike  t(»  sav,'*  was  niish  1  allow  to  have  t>een  French.    But 

trie  reply,  **  tliat  tiiey  will  treat  him  thc])amph1eteerwassoob5eure»hisr^a- 

better  tlwm  even  tlie  higher  raiik>,  if  sons  were  so  absuni,  and  the  whole 

lie  has  till*  sense  to  prefer  eurdiality  to  was  >o  evidently  the  work  of  Jaco- 

<  ereniuny."                                   *  Mnisui  to  sour  the  pcoplo  of  England 
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the  Marslialy  and  the  Marshal 
the  peoples  that  English  saga- 
lould  have  seen  through  the 
and  despised  it.** 
rhaps  so  ;  they  certainly  ought 
shown  more  temper  than  to 
out  such  tricks.  Hut  the  bull- 
es  for  fighting ;  show  him  tho 
nd  whether  it  is  for  sport  or 
er  he  (lies  at  it.  As  for  the 
>f  Thoulouse,  the  whole  aftair 
en  over  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
^ ;  three-fourths  of  all  men  alive 
»om  since  and  know  nothing 
t ;  the  other  fourth  have  fer- 
ity excepting  old  women  and 
r  the  bedchamber.  We  might 
abuse  each  other  for  the  wars 
Bdwards,  or  quarrel  about  the 
y  of  Amadis  de  Gaul.** 
trumpets  of  the  squadrons  Icad- 
3  procession  were  now  heard, 
.  eyes  were  turned  to  its  en- 
into  tho  street.  It  looked  as 
dumcs,  cuirasses,  chasseurs,  and 
dl  over  gilding,  and  carriages 
11  over  with  chasseurs  and  va- 
>uld  look  ;  it  was  an  endless 
.  of  all  kinds  of  brilliancy  glit- 
under  a  cloudless  sun.  As  tho 
al  equipages  passed,  and  were 
ised,  the  populace  gave  them 
t  more  or  less  loud  according 
r  favouritism.  The  Duchess 
nt,  as  the  (Queen's  mother, 
largely  in  the  huzzas.  The 
>f  Sussex,  as  her  uncle,  shared 
>re  largely,  his  relationship  and 
icalism  combining.  But  among 
jving  panorama  of  prim-es,  by 
most  warmly  applauded  was 
My  English  friend  looked  at 
th  a  face  of  triumph  at  the 
i  of  his  prediction.  "  I  told 
w  it  would  be,**  said  he.  '*  Yes," 
y  answer,  "  your  nation  knows 
pay  the  rights  of  hospitality.** 
)t  an  atom  of  it>**  said  this  in- 
le  Cicerone.  "  Do  you  tlilnk 
lese  fellows  below  are  for  any 
if  the  kind  ?  Not  they ;  they  are 
indulging  in  tho  nationd  cu- 
;  and  they  are  not  tho  worse 
t  neither.  Every  man  of  them 
ird  of  Soult,  and  every  man  is 
to  get  a  sight  of  liis  weather- 
face.  They  know  him  to  be  a 
>ld  soldier,  and  they  don*t  care 
ler  whether  he  fought  against 
iT  for  them.  To  do  them  jus- 
ey  never  think  of  the  blow  afler 
tie ;  and  whether  the  atlair  is  a 
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boxing-match  or  a  campaign,  no  peo- 
jde  on  earth  are  niort}  ready  to  shake 
liands  when  all  is  over,  and  say  no 
more  about  it.** 

After  this  homely  exposition  of  tho 
soul  of  John  Bull,  how  shall  I  rise  to 
the  description  of  the  pomps  within 
tho  Abbey.  1  shdl  not  attempt  the 
difficulty.  I  must  leave  it  to  your 
vivid  imagination  to  conceive  all  that 
is  conceivable  on  such  subjects — tho 
splendour,  the  loyalty,  tho  embroider- 
ed robes  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
and  the  diiimond  stonuicher  of  Prince 
Esterhazy,  whose  outer  man  on  this 
day,  I  understand,  has  been  valued  by 
the  authorities  on  such  subjects  at  a 
quarter  of  a  million  sterling.  Never 
was  a  noble  so  well  worth  running 
away  with.  Never  was  a  prince 
whose  value  would  be  so  vexatiously 
diminished  by  his  returning  to  those 
times  of  simplicity  when  coats  and 
waiscoats  were  unknown.  However, 
he  is  a  favourite  here,  for  reasons  less 
sparkling,  perhaps,  than  his  wardrobe, 
but  not  less  important  to  his  mission. 
The  newspapers  will  tell  you  all  the 
formal  proceedings  of  the  day.  Tho 
ceremony  is  the  same  in  all  its  chief 
features  with  our  own.  Tho  Pope, 
however,  neither  comes  across  the 
Alps  for  it,  nor  are  the  Cardinals  an 
essential  part  of  the  performance. 
But  the  whole  is  ecclesiastical  in  the 
highest  degree.  The  prelates  are  tho 
managers — every  part  of  the  crowning 
is  performed  by  the  hands  of  archbi- 
shops and  bishops.  The  laity,  peen. 
Privy  Councillors,  and  even  Ministers 
stand  at  an  awful  distance  while  the 
Sovereign  receives  tho  diadem  from 
the  hands  of  the  Church,  and  pledges 
herself  to  its  privileges  for  ever  and 
ever.  When  the  golden  circlet  is  laid 
on  tlie  royal  brow  tho  Peerage  place 
their  coronets  on  their  own,  and  snout, 
having  nothing  else  to  do.  A  roar  of 
artillery  announced  the  auspicious  act 
to  tho  multitude  without,  and  was  an- 
swered by  acclamations.  Wo  next 
heard  the  answering  roar  of  cannon 
from  their  different  positions  round  tlie 
city  ;  and  then  the  day  of  pomp  was 
done.  The  Queen  retired,  followed  by 
the  coroneted  crowd,  the  pageantr^ 
disappeared  like  phantoms,  and  a  phi- 
losopher, looking  at  the  sudden  clear- 
ance of  the  scarlet  benches,  might 
have  moralized  on  the  vanity  of  human 
things,  thouffh  at  the  immii  t  hazard 
of  beuig  locKed  in  for  the  ]      t. 
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If  lie  had,  liis  philosophy  would  liavo  whii-h,  shutting  at  once  Iho  heart,  tbe 

cost  him  more  than  his  sujipir — lur  brain,  and tTie  eyes (if:iupiiipiro>niuki-d 

the  nifrht  was  even  more  amnsinLf  than  uniliitiim  ininiccnt,  iiKM-fiiiv  i,X\n^].  ??, 

the  day.     London  was  one  Maze  of  ^'amiiiu"  dull,  and  money  licrht  as  uir: 


ilhiniination.  Starn  that  celipsod  all 
their  namesakes  in  the  ^kics,  tl:ishi>d 
from  the  fronts  of  uumheiless  build- 
ings. Inscriptions  of  tire,  portraits 
framed  in  tlaming  rainbows,  all  tlie 
miracles  of  lamps  and  gas  were  in  full 
vigour,  and  the  night  closed  with 
fireworks  from  various  commanding 
points,  which,  at  a  distance,  gave  the 
idea  of  a  general  conflagration  of  the 
metropolis,  and  whie)),  if  the  astronn. 
mers  of  the  moon  happened  to  Imvo 
been  awake  at  the  hour,  must  have 
given  them  materials  for  many  a  ])aper 
of  erudite  absurdity  in  tlu*ir  ••  Me- 
moires  de  Tlnstitnt,"  or  immortili/ed 
2fome  Lunarian  Ihu-klaud. 

1  am  now  writing  at  midniglil.  A 
million  or  two  of  slei^pt  rs  are  dream- 
ing of  the  day,  within  th«^  hori/on  of 
ehinmeys  from  my  wintlow.  All  now 
I*  still.     How  curious  a  magic  u  it 


mikes  the  young  ijueen  forget  t*;.:* 
she  has  this  day  worn  a  cruwu  wori-.t 
three  millions  of  fn:ncs,  and  that  a 
hundred  dukes  and  princes  are  sigiruig 
to  l:iv  their  c.ii)s  atul  coronets  at  hor 
footstool ;  hushes  evi'uOrisi's  trump. i- 
tones  ;    makes    Taglioui's   twinkliik;: 
fei-t  as  ^titl'as  marble,  and  extinguii>li-'» 
all  thinirs  for  the  time  but  polieeiui-:i 
and  parilanuMitary  orators,  the  pcau'- 
makurs  and  peace-hreakors  of  that  S}  •• 
tern   of  rotlued  barbarism  whieh  HiT 
call  eivlli/.ed  society.     Thus  in  soil 
tude,   and   relhH^tii  ns   worthy   of  aii 
ultra-philoi((>plier,  li.ive  I  linished  ciu' 
d.iv.     I  think  the  irhost  of  Titus  stand* 
before  nv},  and  bids  me  go  tu  hid. 
Or  Hurrhns  himseU\  inspired  by  uur 
iuMiiortal  bard,  exclaim <| 

**  IMut  i\\\\  ilifiix,  i|vic  rt>  fill  li'  iliTiiiiM  ■!■ 
SI'S  i-riiiii's  '*• 


iiii:  ui:vii.\\. 


1)>:.\K  Ai.i'iioNsi  — 

Since  the  coronation  London  has 
been  a  round  of  (*ntertainment^ — bal- 
looHS  in  the  publie  gardens — fetes  at 
the  pahu*e — and  dinuiTs  at  tin;  anihas- 
Padors'.  The  eternal  su'ce-siiui  has 
absorbed  all  our  fai-ulties.  The  life  of 
a  diphimatiM  in  this  countiy  is  uo 
tritle.  Hetween  tryiucr  to  reeolleet  the 
faces  of  the  wi'll-dre-iHCil  nuiltitiicl<>  to 
whom  you  are  ]»erpftually  int  rod  need, 
and  to  whom  von  mii»<t  aficrwanls  bow 
im  pain  of  death;  sittiiiir  u'lt  tln\'e  inter- 
minable cour>ef»  cverv  dav  ;  and  al'ter- 
wards  either  doimr  the  honours  of  the 
end)as«v  at  hnnns  or  diiinir  vonr  own 
abroad,  in  the  midst  of  !<onie  nip^htly 
thcmsands,  with  the  thennonntrr  at 
!H)  de.L'Ti'e^,  and  Mu>arirs  b.md  vtiin- 
ninir  vou  with  Polon-ii.^es  fi.r  twelve 
hours  toirether,  I  have  had  serious 
thnughtA  of  abandoning  all  hojie  of 
being  nnni<«trr  for  fiirii;rn  all'iir-  in 
my  time,  and  retiiinor  to  the  romp.ira- 
tivi-  xditudi'S  of  I'aris. 

liiit,  to-day,  wi«  have  had  something 
of  a  hiL^iur  kind  to  take  otf  a  little  of 
our  ennui.  The  J'.nglijih  artillery, 
taken  as  a  whole,  is  known  to  be  one 
of  tlie  iiue>t  corps  in  their  army.  Tlie 


KuHish  themselves  '•jjcak  of  It  as  liic 
finest  ci»rp*i  in  Kurope.   I  had. acti-nl- 
inirlv,  soijio  curiii>itv  to  .<ee  its  iut- 
lornianecs  :     not    that    I    have    (juiti.* 
got    rid  of  that  Malutary  idea  whi»h 
niakfs  a  rreni-lnuan  in  every  part  d' 
thi?  ^lobe  think  that   Franco  eau  i!  • 
everv    tliini:    better    than   anv    other 
peoplr,  bnt  that  the  remarkable  eahn- 
ne-is  with  wl.ich  an  Kngli^hmau  gr-ii- 
rdly  makes  an  a.-^ertiou  h.,s  souit- c - 
feet  in  iiiakin.r  you  believe  it  to  be  \ 
f.iet.     The  waul  <»f  this  calmnesh  di ;  > 
us  jiTnili'/ioMs  harm  In  the  matter  .! 
:nipc»^in/  on  maid;ind.    We  thrn\»  !•.  j 
inueh   pas-^iiiu  iutj  our  stateme:.'   :»• 
vin  credulity.     I    never  cotdd    I'l.ijy 
bi'Iiov*'  an   Italian   upon  any   >ubjiii 
wliatever  ;    bi-«    vi-ajie    worked    t-» » 
ftiunjly  J'.jr  ih-*  pnrj»i  m»,  his  arms  .  i:  1 
I  ■   -  w»r«-  in  too  r»i!.<'h  muscular  r.-!.- 
virNiiiu.   Ii!>  voi;-e   v;i--  t'-o   hiyh  :    i  : 

^lll^^t.  !l"  Ml.'.rlf  UIV  COU\  ictinu  ?'■  Il«i;- S 

an  alVair  of  his  .-"iml  and  budy,  fhi:t  my 
ei.ntidenee  I'lstinetively  hv.n^  Lai  k  ; 
but  when  he  proeiedetl  to  tear  l.i* 
hair,  screanij  and  dance  nliout  ll.c 
room,  I  set  it  flown  fur  a  fiction  ui 
once.^  Why  >hould  any  man  put  all  this 
machinery  iu  motion  when  the  fact  was 
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louj^h  ol*  it:»i;ir?     HtM'o  llio     popular  tlistinction,  many  a  manx  as 

siiiiplL'  as  your  friend,  beoamo  uiu*oii- 
Ht^iously  a  public  cimracter.  The  c.i- 
valtade  ooutiuued  to  rush  un,  uow  and 
then  a  little  impeded  by  the  obstluaey 
of  some  noble  (Iriver  of  a  baroueho  and 
four,  who  insisted  on  taking  his  own 
way,  and  overtakiujif  every  body's  else ; 
the  Hjyrht  of  a  dra^^oon  posted  across 
the  road  to  prevent  our  running  out  of 
the  train;  or  tho  approach  of  some 
supereininent  i>ersonape  to  whom  all 
the  inferior  worhl  were  bound  to  yield. 
1  uiYseif  drow  up  in  succession  to  a 
shoal  of  Ambassadors,  took  olf  my  cap 
)rm  so  im])()itant  a  ])art  of  with  all  humility  to  Ids  lli<rhness  of 
,  I  onh'red  my  horsi-,  and,      Nemours,  who  rushed  by  me   on    a 

iierce,  fast>trotting  English  horse,  too 
r.ipidly,  I  fear,  to  have  been  sensible 
i»f  my  loyalty  in  a  strange  land,  and 
made  a  salaam,  worthy  of  a  dragoman, 
to  his  Highness  Mahoumied  Hen  All 
r»eu  Uglou,  reprtjsentative  of  the  Sul)- 
Umo  Porte,  and  through  him  ropresen- 
tativo  of  the  Sun  and  Moon,  lie  was 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  long-bearded  and  grim,  C4|ually 
vast  and  venerable,  with  the  look  of  a 
dreamer  «ind  diplomatist  of  the  first 
water ;  the  wliole  idea,  however,  much 
diluted  by  a  pairof  s]>octaclcs.  What 
nece.>j*ity  can  those  Tartars  have  for 
Murli  eontrivauees  of  an  ettcminate  civi- 
lisation r  Tlio  Turcoman  sees  a  cara- 
van fifty  miles  oll«  or  shoots  his  man  at 
a  mile  oft'  without  speetaclcs.  The 
Tartar  rides  a  hundred  miles  a-head, 
t  lirongh  swamp,  sand,  forest,  and  moun- 
tain, straight  as  an  arrow ;  finds  liLs 
way  from  the  Wall  of  China  to  the  bat- 
llementi  of  Afctrucan,  and  robs  a  pro- 
vince, or  overruns  an  empire,  without 
them.  It  is  only  in  cities,  among  the 
enfeebled  sons  of  Kuntpe,  or  tliLs  su- 
preme generation  of  elegance  who 
love  debility  for  its  own  sake,  that  such 
a])]>entlages  can  become  nccessiiry. 
The  Turk  ought  to  wear  them  no 
more  than  the  Amerieau  Indian.  Sa- 
vages alike,  and  diti'ering  only  by  tho 
ditference  between  a  cachemero  shawl 
and  a  painted  skin,  they  onght  to 
be  alike  contemptuous  of  every  thing 
tliat  can  impair  t)io  original  dignity'  of 
their  nature.  The  Moslem's  spoc- 
taeles  spoiled  my  homage  for  tho  man 
of  the  scymitar.  I  looked  no  more 
ourahiug.  The  udialdtants  of  even  at  the  head  of  Molmmmed. 
es  on  botii  sides  flocked  to  their  Tho  review  ground  lies  beyond 
^in  their  best  apparel ;  we  thus  W'oolwich,  part  of  it  along  tho  banks 
*eliminary  review  of  our  own  ;  of  the  Thames^  which  hero  are  lowiand 
lopular  curio«^ity  coidd  stamp    part  of  it  on  an  elevated  plaii^  ialan^ 


re  of  the  i  j^lishniau  has  all 
itage.  If  he  acts  the  knave, 
t  with  all  the  look  of  ]>LTfei-t 
w.Q  to  tl'.e  vU'vvt  ;  lie  trlls  his 
leaves  you  to  take  it  just  as 
;  he  supprvsife^  aU  the  :ulvo- 
you  aicvpt  hiui  as  tho  his- 

iJut — '/  «o.V  l/iifitftuiS- 

!  review  was  t«»  Ix'  sonn-  miles 
:jndon,  at  tho.  chii'f  .station 
.rtillerv  in  iLnirland,  1  ro>o 
•s  bcfun-  my  time,  break fa>t id 
sual  de"*pMtch,  and,  afli-r  dis- 
•  tho>e  petty  c^irchof  the  toilet 


Lt  an  iioiir  Ix'fure  utiou,  gal- 
wards  ilie  'i'c!io.  Vt'U  will 
earn  that,  ihougli  Wocl^vich, 
I)  of  remlezvou*',  is  perlia]»s 
;*-nes  from  v  hut  is  ralKd  I.^m- 
actually  ahno-t  a  jKirtof  this 
mi'trojK^iis — I  monster  whirli 
tly  pnjci.';  din^r  to  duvour  every 
tit'ty  miles  round  ;  an<l  which 
I  make  a  hUiile  of  ltuss  as  re- 
13  a  eurioMtv  to  the  eves  of  llie 
as  a  riiiuooiTos.  Tin*  roa'l, 
broad,  level,  and  admirahly 
rder, as  are  all  the  hi^xh-ronds 
»untry,  was  lined  thr<»ngh  tlie 
tof  thedistaure  with  hnusts— • 
those  f/t!in-/iii  ttt:<in  snrniounti'd 
-hnrth  ])aintinps  {.f  Welliui''- 
,v»'.  Mi  Lord  (ii\'v,  and  ollu'r 
and  i-isii  lij'hts  an^l  di^turhris 
•estl'jss  world  ;  ihi*  jMiiitiiins, 
?,Mh<»l!viuu'ritir  touur  Fren«'ii 
>r  we  aie  exfilliuit  in  nu'dio- 
it  e\itii)itin^  all  ti<e  honour 
d  be  givon  by  remorseless  em- 
and  gigantic  op.tulctles.  At 
rows  of  ]»rivate  hnuses,  e:-!!- 
«e  grncr.d  Uiinie  of  terraces, 
I  aior.us  and  now  and  then  a 
ilia  peeprd  f'l'oni  its  bowery 
and  silvan  sha«lcs,  as  if  to  re- 
e  ])ass(.'nirt'r  tliat  lie  was  not 
10  heart  of  the  most  inoruinale 
n  of  brirk  on  the  face  of  the 

i>itanty,  including  all  the  fo- 
.mba-*^adors,  all  their  suites, 
and  civil.,  a  rrowd  of  gent.'rals, 
Uowing  crowd  of  fashionable 
n  dashing  equipages,  now  be- 
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If  he  had,  his  philosopliy  would  liavo  ^thich,  sliutting  .'it  oiu-o  t)io  heart,  ibe 

cost  him  more  than  his  sujipii* — fur  liriiiijandtheiypsofaiipinpire, ni:ik>.a 

tlie  nifflit  was  even  more  aniusiii;-:  thjin  jtinnitlon  i.iiuic-iMit,  iiKm-ui'i'  stin^'l.  vt 

the  day.     London  wa^  one  lil.uo  of  {.'ainiii:^^  dullj  and  money  licrht  iia  blr : 


ilhiini nation.  Stars  that  <Tli[)siMl  all 
tlieir  nainesako.s  in  the  skills,  tlii^^luul 
from  the  fronts  of  nuniheilesai  huihl- 
inpfs.  Ins<.*riptioiis  of  tire,  portraits 
framed  in  tlaming  rainhows,  all  the 
miracles  of  lumps  and  jcras  were  in  full 
vig^our,  and  the  night  closed  with 
fireworks  from  various  connnanding 
points,  which,  at  a  distanci*,  cave  the 
idea  of  a  general  eontla^ratimi  of  tho 
metro])olis,  and  which,  if  the  astrono- 
mers of  the  moon  happeneii  to  liavu 
hecn  awake  at  the  hour,  must  have 
given  them  materials  for  many  a  ])aper 
of  erudite  ahsurditv  in  their  *•  Me- 
moires  de  I'liiMitut,*'  or  immort;)Ii/cd 
iiome  Lunarian  Ihirklaiul. 

I  am  now  writhig  at  midni^lit.  A 
million  or  two  of  rilecpirs  are  dream- 
ing of  the  day,  within  the  hori/ou  of 
chimneys  from  my  window.  All  now 
is  still.     How  curious  a  magic  is  it 


m  <kes  the  young  (Juecn  forget  t!  nt 
blie  has  this  d.iy  worn  a  cruwn  wuri':i 
three  millions  of  fmncs,  and  tl)»t  a 
hundred  dukes  and  ])rinc?s  are  sighi'.)? 
ti)  lav  their  0.111  s  and  coronets  at  licr 
footstool ;  hushes eveufjrisi's tmnip^t- 
tones  ;  makes  Taprlioni's  twinkiiiiL'' 
le. ■^  a<  still' as  marble,  and  extinguisit.-s 
all  things  for  the  time  but  ])olieci:Kii 
and  pariiauieutary  orators,  the  piMn- 
makcrs  aiid  peace-breakers  of  that  f^\  «• 
tcui  of  rc!i!ied  barbarism  whii-h  «i.* 
call  rivlli/.eil  soeietv.  Thus  in  soil 
tude,  and  reliectiins  worthy  uf  un 
ultra-philo>ophcr,  h.ive  L  Hnishcd  eiii' 
d  IV.  I  think  the  jhost  of  Titus  staiiii* 
before  ni'^,  and  bids  me  go  to  bd. 
Or  Ihirrbus  himself,  inspired  by  our 
innnortal  banl,  exclaims 

"  I  Mil  I  :ui\  iliiMix,  t|iio  *c  tut  lo  (K'niit'i  ■;■ 


■'O^  iTuiies 


fi 


iiii:  »i:mi  w. 


l)i:.vK  Ai.i'iioN.ci:— 

Since  tbit  coronation  London  ba< 
been  a  rounil  of  entertainment ■< — bal- 
lor)us  in  the  public  gardens — fetes  at 
the  palace — and  dinners  at  the  ambas- 
sadors'. The  eternal  sueee^sion  has 
absorbed  all  our  fai-ultics.  'i'he  life  of 
a  di]d(miati>i  in  this  countiy  is  no 
tritle.  Metwecn  tryin^r  to  reeolloctthe 
faces  of  the  well-ilrc-ed  multitude  to 
whom  you  are  ]jcrpetually  introdnecil, 
ami  to  whom  you  most  afterwanU  bow 
on  pain  of  death:  sittinir  out  three  inter- 
minable courses  everv  clav  :  and  at'fer- 
wards  eitluT  doinur  the  honours  of  the 
end)a>'jy  at  home,  or  duin^;-  your  own 
abroatl.  in  tlu*  midst  of  some  uiirhtly 
th<m>auds,  with  the  thermonurir  at 
iM)  dcLrree-,  and  Musard'^  h\\\\i\  '^tnn- 
nin?  you  with  TolonMises  fi.r  twi-lvo 
hours  toL'crlicr.  1  liave  had  M-rious 
tliougiits  of  abandoning  all  hojie  of 
beinjf  minister  f»ir  funi^ru  :ilV.iir>  in 
my  time,  an- 1  rdiiiim-  tn  the  roiiiji  ira- 
tive  >olitude<  of  I'ariji. 

iiut,  to-diiy.  we  have  had  sonu-thiug 
of  a  hi.L'her  kind  to  take  oti'a  little  of 
our  ennui.  The  I"ngli*h  artiilcrj-, 
taken  \\>  a  whole,  is  known  to  be  one 
of  the  tine.st  corps  in  their  army.  The 


Jtibi  .1. 

Kurdish  tliem  u'lves  speak  of  it  a*  tiio 
finest  ci'rps  in  Ijirope.   I  had.  aconl- 
inL'Iy,  M»me  curiosity  to  sw  its  pcr- 
ftiriua!ices  :    not   that    I    have    ipiito 
gut    rid  of  that  salutary  idea  whi»h 
iu;ik(s  a  rreuelnuau  in  every  p.irl  ii 
the  globe  think  that    Trance  can  «!• 
every    tiling    better    than   any    ollirr 
peojde,  but  that  the  remarkable  eal.n- 
U"sswiih  wi.ich  an  Lngli>hmau  ge!:»- 
rilly  makes  ;m  .iS'^erllou  h..s  tomi*  i-:"- 
feet  111  ui.ikiii.r  you  believe  it  to  Iv  .1 
f.iet.     The  want  «if  this  ealnuiesi.  d*.;  > 
us  pTodi'i-ious  harm  in  the  mattir  • :' 
:uipo>in^r  on  mankind.   We  throw  u  j 
mueli   pas^inn  into  our  statemci.'   :  • 
win  credulity.     I   never  could    fi.o; 
believe  an    Italian  upon   any   .-u^jint 
wlKifcver  ;     bi-»    vi.^agc    worked    t-^  • 
.-lii»n  :ly  Jnr  the  piu'pise,  his  arms  ..r.  I 
1     -  wvw  in  too  :?iueh  niusciJar  f.-ii- 
V Ill-inn.   Ills  voJ-e   v.ji<  tt-«>   hii^h  ;    i". 
."•hurt.  Ill'  !M.:i]e  my  eou\icti(m  ."••  »;••.  'i 
an  affair  of  his  .-oul  aiul  body,  that  \\\\ 
ei.ntiiliiiee  instiiictivclv  him^  bai  k'; 
but  when    he  proceeded  to  tear   M- 
hair,    scream,   and  dance   about  lie 
room,   I  set  it  down  for  a  fiction  at 
on<'c.   Why  shouhl  any  man  put  all  this 
niaehincryiu  motiun  when  tneiact was 
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strong  enough  of  itself?  Here  Iho 
composure  of  the  Kogiishinan  bus  all 
the  advantage.  If  he  acts  the  knavei 
he  does  it  with  all  the  look  of  perfect 
indifference  to  the  effect ;  he  tells  his 
tale,  and  loaves  you  to  take  it  just  as 
you  may ;  he  supprcsscii  u)l  the  advo- 
catOy  and  you  accept  him  as  the  his- 
torian.    Hut — a  noa  mouloHS. 

As  the  review  was  to  bo  some  miles 
from  Loudon,  at  the  chiof  station 
of  the  artillery  in  Enj^laud,  I  rose 
two  hours  before  my  time,  breakfasted 
with  unusual  despatch,  and,  after  dis- 
charging those  potty  cares  of  the  toilet 
which  form  so  im])ortant  a  part  of 
our  duty,  I  orderetl  my  horse,  und» 
exactly  at  an  hour  before  noon,  gal- 
loped towards  the  scene.  You  will 
have  to  learn  that,  though  Woolwich, 
the  plaeo  of  rendezvous,  is  perhaps 
three  leagues  from  what  is  called  Lon- 
don, it  is  actually  almo.<t  a  part  of  this 
inonster-metropolis — a  monster  which 
is  evidently  proceeding  to  devour  every 
Held  for  lifcy  miles  round  ;  and  whie]i 
will  soon  make  a  blade  of  grass  as  re- 
markable a  curiosity  to  the  eyes  of  the 
citizens  as  a  rhinoceros.  The  road, 
though  broad,  level,  and  admirably 
kept  in  order,  as  are  all  tho  high-roads 
of  this  country,  was  lined  through  tho 
C'hicf  part  of  the  distance  with  houses— 
i^ome  of  those  piiinffitettes,  surmounted 
vith  full-length  paintings  of  Welling- 
ton, Howe,  Mi  Lord  Grey,  and  other 
warlike  and  civil  lights  and  disturbers 
fjf  this  restless  world  ;  the  paintings, 
cif  course,  wholly  inferior  to  our  French 
signs,  for  we  aro  excellent  in  medio- 
crity, but  exhibiting  all  the  honour 
that  coidd  be  given  by  remorseless  em- 
hroidery  and  gigantic  epaulettes.  At 
intervals  rows  of  private  houses,  call- 
ed by  the  general  name  of  terraces, 
stretched  along,  and  now  and  then  a 
pretty  villa  peeped  from  its  bowery 
trellises  and  silvan  shades,  as  if  to  re- 
mind tho  passenger  that  he  was  not 
still  in  the  heart  of  the  most  inordinate 
collection  of  brick  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  visitants,  including  all  the  fo- 
reign Ambassadors,  all  their  suites, 
military  and  civil,  a  crf)wd  of  generals, 
and  a  following  crowd  of  fashionable 
people,  in  dashing  equipages,  now  be- 
gan to  pour  along.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  houses  on  hoth  sides  flocked  to  their 
windows  in  their  best  apparel ;  wo  thus 
liad  a  preliminary  review  of  our  own ; 
Mod  Jf popular  curiosity  could  stamp 


popular  distinction,  many  a  man^  as 
simple  as  your  friend,  became  uncon- 
sciously a  public  character.  The  ca- 
vailcade  continued  to  rush  on,  now  and 
then  a  little  impeded  by, the  obstinacy 
of  some  noble  driver  of  a  baroncho  and 
four,  who  insisted  on  taking  his  own 
way,  and  overtaking  evory  body's  else ; 
the  sight  of  a  dragoon  posted  across 
the  road  to  prevent  our  running  out  of 
the  train ;  or  the  approach  of  some 
supereminent  personage  to  whom  all 
the  inferior  world  were  bound  to  yield. 
1  myself  drew  up  in  succession  to  a 
shoal  of  Ambassadors,  took  off  my  cap 
with  all  humility  to  his  Highness  of 
Nemours,  who  rushed  by  me  on  a 
fierce,  fast- trotting  English  horse,  too 
rapidly,  I  fear,  to  have  heen  sensible 
of  my  loyalty  in  a  strange  land,  and 
made  a  salaam,  worthy  of  a  dragoman, 
to  his  Highness  Mahommed  Hon  All 
Ben  Uglou,  representative  of  the  Sub- 
lime Porte,  and  through  him  represen- 
tative of  tho  Sun  and  Moon.  He  was 
worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  his  mis- 
sion ;  long-bearded  and  grim,  ei|ually 
vast  and  venerable,  with  the  look  of  a 
dreamer  and  diplomatist  of  the  first 
water ;  the  whole  idea,  however,  much 
diluteil  by  a  pair  of  spectacles.  What 
necessity  can  those  Tartars  have  for 
such  contrivances  of  an  effeminate  civi- 
lisation r  The  Turcoman  sees  a  cara- 
van fifty  miles  off,  or  shoots  his  man  at 
a  mile  off  without  spectacles.  The 
Tartar  rides  a  hundred  miles  a-head, 
throngh  swamp,  sand,  forest,  and  moun- 
tain, straight  as  au  arrow ;  finds  his 
way  from  tlie  Wall  of  China  to  the  bat- 
tlements of  Astracan,  and  robs  a  pro- 
vince, or  overruns  an  empire,  without 
them.  It  is  only  in  cities,  among  tlic 
enfecblod  sons  of  Europe,  or  this  su- 
premo generation  of  elegance  who 
love  debility  for  its  own  sake,  that  such 
appendages  oan  become  necessary. 
The  Turk  o\ight  to  woar  them  no 
more  than  the  American  Indian.  Sa- 
vages alike,  and  differing  only  by  the 
difference  betwoon  a  caohemoro  shawl 
and  a  painted  skin,  they  ought  to 
bo  alike  contemptuous  of  evory  thing 
that  can  impair  tlie  original  dignity  of 
their  nature.  The  Moslem's  spec- 
tacles spoiled  my  homage  for  tho  man 
of  tho  scymitar.  I  looked  no  more 
even  at  the  head  of  Moliammed. 

The    review  groimd    lies  heyond 
Woolwich,  part  of  it  aloiv^  Vcv&  >awD^i& 
of  tho  Thame&»  ^YsicYiW^  «s^\vf(  i«sA 
part  of  it  on  m  e\ti^«to^  ^^^kk^Vi&kspi^ 
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Tiio  (liiy  li  ii)]>oncil  to  lu»  rcMiuirkably  h.ilf-,iilt»zon  otlior  spmnu'ii**  of  crini; 

iiiiL' ;  luij^iit,  witlii/iit  lln*  intolerable  iiess   from  tlie  line  to  liu- i).»Ie. — uiiJ, 

IicMt  witli  wliieli  tlic  Knirlish  ^umiiier  lin:illY»   ;i  va:?t  c-oniourso  ot*  >j)oela- 

generally  n»i:ilitie>  it*  lino  days,  and  tors   on   foot, — were  ^ admit teil  within 

wliieli  makes  it  a  matter  of  prndence  the  sinijfidarly  narrow  ^'alo  of  tiie  ia- 

not  to  be  too  ea;,%T  in  wishinfr  to  jorct  olo«nre.     Apropos,  if  1  shall,  in  tlie 

rid  of  its  native  fu^»'  and  rain.     Thi?  conrseofthc  next  war,  Ik?  appointed 

fo^  and  rain,  too,  have  the  otlect  of  giv-  to  take  the  eommand  of  the  invanon 

in-i:  tlio  soil  that  jjroverbial  verdure,  of  Kni,^land,    I    >hall    wait  for  somt' 

"\\;iii-li    I   am  be^rinninp:  to  think  the  Jield-day  of  the   British  artillery  mi 

nio^t 'K'licions  feature  of  any  landscape  this  very  spot.      1   should  infallibly 

wliatt'ver.       My  eyes    have    been   so  capture  every  man  ami  irun  ofthcin; 

burned  out  witli  the  hard,  dry,  turme-  for  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  fiir 

lic-eoloured  fields  of  the  (.'ontinent,  them  to  j^et  out  of  this  t»"ate,  in  cxn' 

from  the  first  day  when  the  primrose  there  was  to  be  the  slij^htcst  ueoe^'-ity 

])ceps  from  its  leaf,  to  the  day  when  for  ;rctlinjf  out,  more  than  one  at  a 

the  trees  of  the  forest,  like  our  belles  lime.     I  myself  was  in  the  ^ro;iti*>: 

of  Paris,  dress  for  winter,  by  undress-  i)ossil)le  hazard  of  beiuy  jammoil  in 

in;i^  tlioniselves  of  all  tlieir  vegetable  the  defile  to  tliis  hour,  from  aeeijifiit- 

draperies,  that  the  siji^ht  of  fifrass  ex-  ally  <-ominL»'  in  contaet  with  a  eili/i-n 

istinp:  bi^vond  the  first  week  of  sun-  onlv  a  little  above  the  ordinarv  di- 

>hine  is  an  absolute  relief  to  mv  an-j^rv  mensions.     Then>   we  stooil  bai-k  tH 

ima^^ination.     1,   who  have  seen  the  bat:k  :  it  ro<iuired  the  aid  of  a  dra::i)trti 

far-fametl   Slopes    of    Lausanne,    re-  ti»  extract  me. 

semblin;j^nothin:»' but  aooli><is.d  l>rown         All  the  mounted    party  then    \v\- 

loaf,  the  Pyrenei'S,  as  if  they  li.'idbeen  vanced   in  a  thick  ;^roup,  led  by  Sif 

covered  with  a  tanned  buir>  hide,  and  Ilussey  Vivian,  the  present   Ma-liM- 

looke<l  from  the  llhiiri  itself  on  a  cirrle  (lener.d  of  tlie  Ordnance,  to  the  .'j"'t 

of  hills  :ind  valleys  that  mi^-ht  have  where  the  periornianees  were  to  he- 

rivalled  the  a^h-hide  of  a  furnace  a  ^in.     The  prartisniyr-j^round  fonns  .i 

hun<lrt'il  and  fifty  miles  round,  seethe  parallelogram  alxmt  tliree-tpiarters  nf 

lCii;:li>h     landseape    with    a    deli;^lit  a  mile  Ion*;-,  with  the  Thann's  at  it- 

whicli  I  >han  not  pi(pie  your  nationa-  extremity  ;     a     nnmnd    aboiu    !-'•"' 

lity  by  attt'inpiin^todeseribe.     Now,  yards  oil"  tt»  receive  the    shot  wliidi 

as  far  jus  the  eye  could  stretch,  the  fell  round  the  target,  and  the  slii]"' 

earth  was  eovered  with  a  carpet  ^reen-  and  steamers  on  the  river  to  rcicivc 

er  than  ever  wa<  wrought  in  the  looms  any  which  disdain  the  ground.     Tlii< 

(d'  D'Aubuisson,  and  nearly  as  soil;  must  so  often  occur,  and  the  p:issin^ 

light  anil  ela«»tie  fo  the  tread  :  breath-  vessels  are   so  happily  placed  to  K* 

injr  the  very  air  of  health,  and  second-  struck,  that  nothing  seenuMl  more  wim- 

ing  with  infinite  effect  the  surrounding  derful,  in  this  day  of  wonders,  than  tint 

pii'turt''''jUi'   re.>idences  of  the  richer  the  batteries  had  not  the  honour  of  siitk- 

l'.ii-li.>ii,   who  eertainly,  in  those  mat-  ing  every  thing  that  steereil  in  si^dit. 
ters,  h.ive  the  liickiot  taste   of  any  At  length  the  rocket -practice  li^ 

pei>ple  alive.  gan.       The     target     wjt*     instantly 

The  di-iplay  began  : — we,  that  is  knocked  down  ;    and  the  disfcharj^L' 

all  who,  like  myself,  wen?  on  horse-  followed  each  otlier  so  fast,  iha*,  »s 

baek  and  wore  unifonus,  and,  to  the  whoever  attempted  to  plant  it  agiiio 

credit  of  t!ie  nati>tnal  pcditein's.-..  fir>t  wtiul.l  hive  been    inevitably  pien-ed 

of  the   first,    all    who    wore   f»>reign  like  a  bleediii;;  heart  on  a  sk'al,  thi- 

uniforms  :  then  >onie  of  the  .imbassa-  rockets  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  lieat 

dors,  tlie  l«u>sian  in  the  MMrh't  live-  it  alxiUt,  and  treat  it  as  Achilles  ilid 

ries  which  hxiked  as  if  hi>  were  a  com-  Hector  when  he  had  hiui   f.urlv  un 

jH'titor  for   the    Hritish  throne ;    the  the  ground. 

Austrian,  with  his  hug»'vchirh',''tnt!bd  Yon    have    >een    the   rockct-pnc- 

^\ith  Hungarians  aiitl  Transylv.iuiaiis  tie<-   at   (»ur  camps.      Hut  I,  ut  loo^tf 

bilioii^-loEikiii^^  nun,  wi  h  tli'ir  n-.^fs  ha\i''  ^-eii  noli/in;*'  comparable  lo  the 

and  rhiiis  buried  in  buswlie-  of  yell"v/  -kill,  rapidity*  and  precision  to  which 

hair;    the  Swedi>!i,   wit'i    ti-  .■  lli'l  li.e  >rTviee  has   been  brought  here. 

vi-a:;c>  id' hyperboreans  wlm  \\.u\  iieeii  \  Mir  artillerists  are  ipiiek,  clover,  uid 

fnizen  during  the  la>t  wintir,  :tud  v.ho  br.ive  ;  thi>  is  only  saying  that  they 

vcre  yet    >carcely  recovered, — with  arc   Trench.     But  the  EDgluliman's 
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qdetnettofmoyemefit,  dexterity,  and  resulting  ^i^m  all  those,  the  te}Tor, 
attentiDn  to  things*  which  our  impa-  If  the  British  troops  shall  ever  come 
tienee  overlooks  as  triries,  give  liim  into  the  tiehl  without  au  overwhelni- 
the  true  qualities  fur  an  artillerist,  ing  force  of  rockcteert>,  they  will 
The  rocket,  which  we  h:ive  found  so  throw  away  the  first  chance  of  victo* 
difficult  to  manage,  and  which  cveu  ry  that  ever  was  lost  by  national  ne- 
the  diligence  of  the  German  has  often  gligence.  Notliing  can  be  more  ob- 
found  so  dangerous,  is  here  a  weapon  vious  than  t1i<at  this  tremendous  wea- 
u  much  under  command  as  the  bayo-  pon  has  not  even  yet  arrived  at  its  full 
net.  In  the  discharges,  whether  capacity  for  war  on  a  great  scale, 
aingle  or  in  volleys,  no  failure,  no  re-  We  were  next  shown  the  effects  of 
coil,  no  disaster  of  any  kind  took  the  other  branches.  Galloping  back  ou 
pUee;  and  those  tremendous  fire-  both  sides,  to  give  way  to  the  huge 
works  continued  sweeping  over  the  muzzles  of  a  range  of  howitzerts,  we 
Odd  with  a  steadiness  and  a  strength  witnessiHl  the  precision  with  which 
vhicb,  against  troops,  must  have  been  the  shells  were  thrown.  Still  o)>eu« 
iesoUtiug.  The  very  ilightof  theCon-  ing  our  tiles,  we  gave  way,  with  all 
^rcve  rocket  is  startling ;  it  springs  due  deference,  to  another  range, 
from  tlie  ground  in  a  volume  of  tlame.  Then  the  siege-artillery,  twenty-four 
ind  then  rushes  along  with  a  conti-  poimders  and  eighteens,  roared  away, 
nued  roar,  with  its  largo  head  blazing,  and  shook  the  mound  into  dust  a 
ud  striking  point-blank,  and  with  thousand  yards  otf.  Then,  advancing 
tremendous  force,  at  the  distance  of  a  again  down  the  parallelogram,  which 
mile  or  more.  In  a  siege  it  is  alrea-  was  lined  on  three  sides  with  the 
ly  extremely  formidable.  It  bursts  crowd,  fourteen  tield-pieces  set  otf, 
•brough  roofs ;  it  fixes  itself  wherever  playing,  in  rapid  succession,  against 
t  can  bore  its  way  ;  and  it  inflames  the  targets,  at  the  distance  of  a  third 
&very  thing  that  is  combustible,  of  a  mile.  Then,  as  a  grand  finale  to 
Stone  walls  only  can  repel  it,  and  this  operation  of  the  day,  we  had  the 
that  not  always.  This  weapon  may  rockets  again.  A  troop  of  cavalry, 
lie  regarded  as  almost  exclusively  more  formidable  than  cavalry  ever 
Bnglish  in  its  use,  as  well  as  its  oii-  were  before,  a  do/en  of  whom  would 
?in.  It  will  be  like  the  English  bow  have  put  to  flight  the  whole  army  of 
n  the  flileenth  century.  Xerxes,  or  turned  the  fortimes  of 
In  the  next  war  what  an  extraordi-  mankind  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
lary  change  will  take  place  in  all  the  for  they  were  loaded  with  irresistible 
istablisheil  instruments  of  putting  fire,  bounded  forward  with  their 
nen  out  of  the  world !  We  ^liall  be  rockets  fixed  at  their  sides,  rode  to 
ittacked  at  once  from  above,  around,  the  front,  and  began  their  conflagra- 
md  below.  We  shall  have  the  bal-  tion.  At  night  this  mn^t  have  beeu 
oon  showering  fire  upon  us  from  sublime.  With  its  fiery  trains,  and 
ailes  above  our  heads ;  the  steam-gun  its  eccentric  sweep,  nothing  couUl 
^veiling  us,  from  walls  and  ramparts,  have  surpassed  it  but  a  flight  of  co- 
efore  we  can  come  within  distance  mets.  Even  in  the  broad  day  it  was 
i  dig  a  trench  ;  the  Congreves  setting  superb.  Volleys,  by  tens  and  twen- 
ur  tents,  ammunition- waggons,  and  ties,  were  thus  launched  out  upon  the 
irselves  in  a  blaze  in  our  first  sleep  ;  sky,  till  a  hundred  rockets  were  cou- 
ld the  steara-bocit  running  and  doing  sumed. 

ilschief  every  where.     Hut    of   all  The  Master- General  then  turned 

lose  mischief-makers  I  should  give  his  bridle,  and  led  us  to  the  model- 

ie  palm  to  the  rocket.     No  infantry  room  and  repository  of  the  arsenal ; 

1  earth  could  stand  for  five  minutes  here  we  looked  over   specimens  of 

ithiu  five  hundred  yards  of  a  well-  .  every  species  of  arm,  till  we  mounted 

jrved  rocket-battery.     Half-a-dozen  our  horses  again,  in  front  of  this  fine 

lUeys  of  half-a-dozen  of  these  fiery  building,  and  rode  to  the  field, 

•rows  would  break  the  strongest  bat-  We  were  now  on  elevated  ground, 

dion    into    fragments,    lay  one-half  with  a  wide  view  of  the  surroimding 

ead  on  the  ground,  and    send  the  country,  and  that  country  the  true 

tbar  blazing  and  torn  over  the  field.  English  landscape,  and  in  the  finest 

'he  heaviest  fire  fiom  guns  is  nothing  season.     Switzerland  may  have  more 

\  their  eflect.     It  wants  the  direct-  romantic  scenery,  and  there  are  even 

MS,  the  steadiui'ss,  the  flame,  and,  in  France  valleys  of  pastoral  beauty ; 
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but  the  look  of  perfect  cultivation  be- 
longs to  the  landscape  of  this  country 
alone.  The  fences,  the  distribution  of 
the  "grounds,  the  planting,  the  various 
colours  of  the  cultivation,  all  make  it 
delightful.  One  impression  is  univer- 
sal ;  however  solitary  the  champaign 
may  be,  in  England  it  seldom  has  the 
look  of  solitude.  Of  course,  1  do  not 
speak  of  its  regions  uf  lake  and  moun- 
tain, but  in  all  its  more  level  pro- 
vinces, even  if  neither  husbandmen 
nor  cattle  were  to  be  seen  round  the 
horizon,  the  aspect  of  cultivation  is  so 
clear,  that  you  instantly  fill  the  soli- 
tude with  the  associations  of  man,  of 
all  associations  the  most  touching, 
constant,  and  animating. 

Our  corttye,  as  we  rode  up,  found 
the  field,  which  is  of  vast  extent, 
wholly  encircled  by  carriages,  horse- 
men, and  multitudes  on  foot,  who  had 
been  waiting  for  some  time  for  our 
appearance.  We  evidently  made  a 
prodigious  sensation,  and,  I  presume, 
deserved  it,  if  epaulettes  and  shakos 
of  every  colour  and  plumage,  showy 
uniforms,  and  horses  covered  with  ca- 
parisons of  every  kind,  Turk,  Tartar, 
Huss,  Spaniard,  German,  and  French, 
could  reward  so  many  thousand  pairs 
of  brilliant  eyes  fur  the  trouble  of  ad- 
miring us.  But  if  I  had  any  personal 
vanity  to  torture,  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Marshal  was  the  grand 
point  of  attraction .  K  very  one  pressed 
forward  to  see  **  Soult."  The  old 
soldier*s  fame  had  })alpably  carried  oil' 
the  eyes  and  plaudits  from  us  all,  di- 
plomatists included  ;  an  nifair  which, 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  has,  I  un- 
derstand, thrown  the  whole  corps  di- 
plomatic into  that  kind  of  jealousy, 
which  is  the  more  vexatious  from  its 
refusing  any  legitimate  outlet,  being 
utterly  beyond  remedy,  and  being  only 
the  more  lanirhed  at  the  more  it  is 
known. 

The  batteries  were  formed  in  smill 
separate  troops  in  the  diameter  of  this 
plain.  In  a  few  minutes  the  trumpet.^ 
sounded,  and  they  wero  all  in  motion. 
The  mauu'uvris  were  those  which 
now  form  tho  artillery  service  of 
Kurope ;  attack  and  retreat,  tho  cover- 
ing of  columns  in  movement,  and 
the  change  «f  front.  Hut  ail  were 
done  with  i\traordir.;iry  exactness. 
The  Trench  artiiliry  move  :is  quirk, 
.'Lud  tire  us  f:i>t  as  any  corps  in  the 
worltl ;  Lu!  all  i-untiiu-ntal  ^erviccsi  arc 
:ipt    to   iivertiittk   minuti;*'.      Nothing 


was  overlooked  here.  Yet  no 
was  tardy,  loose,  or  unfinished 
performance.  The  moment  whc 
word  was  given  all  was  ready 
whole  line  had  limbered  up  their] 
the  next  they  were  seen  half  a 
otl*,  with  their  guns  in  position ;  : 
next  they  rolled  out  a  rapid  and 
sustained  fire,  and  before  the  ( 
had  cleared  away,  they  were  ar 
half  mile  off,  and  in  position  i 
Then  came  the  roar  of  their  v( 
They  \e(t  the  smoke  standing 
under  its  cover  had  dashed  t 
opposite  extremity  of  the  field, 
light  artillery  were,  if  possible 
more  complete ;  mounted  on  qui< 
powerful  horses,  they  did  every  tl 
the  gallop.  They  were  evidentlj 
equal  to  the  most  rapid  cavalry 
ment.  And  their  loosing  the ' 
of  their  gims  and  horses  wai 
with  unfailing  dexterity.  In  c 
stance,  perhaps  in  many,  for  the 
sometimes  hung  heavy,  a  troo; 
denly  dismounted,  pulled  their  g 
pieces,  and  flung  themselves  < 
ground  beside  the  fragments 
rapidly  again,  at  a  signal,  they  f 
up,  reunited  the  whole,  and  wi 
guns  were  in  full  speed  across  th« 
The  only  point  to  which  1  coi 
tach  a  fault  was  one  which  tin 
beyond  question  adopted  froo 
solves — the  caps  of  the  light  ari 
They  arc  our  hot,  heavy  be 
muffs,  enormous  things,  which, i 
protecting  the  head  from  the  ra 
pose  the  head,  and  the  man  witl 
be  blown  off  the  horse  by  a  puff  ol 
In  bad  weather  thev  are  thus 
cumbrance,  and  in  neat  they  m 
wearer  to  the  bone.  The  ligh 
head -gear  of  the  soldier  alwa 
better.  Kven  if  helmets  were 
of  straw  it  would  be  better  f* 
than  any  of  those  cumbrous  E 
of  brass  and  iron,  horse-hair,  oi 
hide,  which  always  fatigfuc,  alwa 
headaches,  and  whose  weight, 
tho  matter  comes  to  coups  tie  a 
moro  apt  to  give  force  to  the  e 
sabre  than  to  ward  it  off.  It  ii 
be  forgotten  that  all  nations  w 
low  nature  wear  the  head  aK 
covered  as  possible ;  the  Indiac 
West,  the  Tartar,  and  all  the  n 
warlike  trilMH^,  trust  tu  Utile  mo 
a  tuft  of  (heir  own  hair.  But  f 
i miration,  and  llie  lovp  uf  finer 
u«  und  on  I  lnxip.4  wicli  burdem 
thove,t«K),on  the  mott  dellctti* 
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human  structure,  which  tho 
useular  would  be  unable  to 
^i  to  defence,  a  soldier  gets 
xl  headaches  for  one  blow  in 
t ;  and  the  soldier  whose  arm 
protect  his  own  skull>  will  not 
teetion  in  a  cap  of  adamant. 
the  review  came  the  hospi- 
Wo  were  handsomely  enter- 


al Attach^, 
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tained  bj  the  General  commanding 
the  Ordnance;  drank  loyal  toasts  in 
excellent  wines ;  went  out  to  see  the 
regiment  with  its  sappers^  to  the 
amount  of  some  thousands,  dining  in 
tho  open  air ;  and,  in  a  serene  CTening, 
perfumed  by  the  smell  of  new-mown 
nay  and  a  thousand  flowers>  rode  home 
after  a  spirited  and  instructive  day. 


THE  REVIEW  01   THE  UUARDS. 


3  just  returned  from  another 
seene.  The  young  Queen,  at- 
f  a  whole  host  of  the  nobility, 
ent  in  Hyde  Park,  to  see  the 
res  of  tlie  Royal  Guards.  All 
nnttisls  were,  of  course,  In- 
be  on  the  spot ;  for  English 
eems  determined  to  know  no 
and,  after  dining  out  day  after 
.  succession  of  the  very  sump, 
tels  of  tUe  English  paUicians, 
dng  until  we  are  driven  home 
Bcollection  that  the  next  day 
ne,  and  that  we  must  dress  for 
^n,  we  arc  continually  sum- 

0  %omR  fite  champeire,  some 
low,  or  the  celebration  of  the 
iry  of  some  great  public  esta- 
t. 

lorningwas  devoted  to  attend- 
e  Ambassador,  in  whoso  train 
lited  ourselves  in  Hyde  Park, 
k  is  a  large  space,  open  to  the 
who  scatter  themselves  about 
8  and  rides  in  profusion  on 
;  ten  times  the  size  of  tho 
Elys^es,  and  more  than  ten 
)  beauty,  notwithstanding  the 
;y  of  its  name. 

vered  by  the  matchless  verdure 

)longs  to  England  alone,  un- 

ust  enough  to  relieve  the  mo- 

f  an  absolute  plain,  and  from 

■oops  of  trees,  and  broad  sheet 

gleaming  through  them,  has 

aspect  of  a  magnificent  park 

to  a  private  mansion.     But 

day  all  was  tumult*  glitter, 

itude.    When  we  entered  the 

found  tho  troops  drawn  up 

1  from  north  to  south.  The 
ards  in  the  centre,  cavalnr  on 
I  and  rear,  and  troops  of  neld- 
forming  the  extremes  of  tho 
Handsome  houses  surround 
as  of  the  Park,  and  they  were 
at  every  window,  and  even  on 

With  fdshhnahle  BpecUton, 


The  whole  looked  not  unlike  a  colossal 
amphitheatre,  of  which  the  Park  was 
the  arena,  and  we  and  the  troops  had 
the  honour  to  be  the  performers. 

In  front  of  the  centre  a  g^rd  of 
honour  surrounded  the  Royal  stand- 
ard, and  there  the  Queen  took  up  her 
position.  She  entered  the  Park  about 
eleven,  announced  by  the  firing  of 
cannon.  Tho  troops  then  stood  to 
their  arms  ;  and  the  whole  cortege 
followed  her  Majesty  along  the  line. 
This  sight  was  striking.  You  already 
know  my  opinion  of  the  appearance  of 
British  troops  on  the  ground.  But 
these  were  the  elite  of  the  British 
troops— the  Life  Guards  and  the  In- 
fantry of  the  Household.  Nothing 
could  be  more  admirable  than  their 
tenue.  The  infantry,  well  set  up, 
steady,  and  alert — the  cavalry,  giants, 
without  the  lourde  look  that  great 
height  so  often  gives.  Their  swords 
are  longer,  broader,  and  altogether  a 
more  effective  weapon  than  ours.  But 
they  have  adopted,  in  compliment,  I 
presume,  to  France  and  bad  taste,  the 
enormous  bearskin  cap,  which  places 
the  face  of  the  wearer  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  middle  of  his  figure ; 
and  for  grace  or  utility  he  might  as 
well  wear  one  of  the  regimental  kettle- 
drums. As  the  cap  is  too  heavy  for 
the  man,  the  man  is  too  heavy  for  the 
horse,  powerful  and  spirited  an  animal 
as  the  English  dragoon  horse  is.  The 
weight  of  cuirass,  carbine,  accoutre- 
ments, and  rider,  cap  and  all,  is  enough 
to  crush  any  thinr  less  than  the  bone 
and  bulk  of  an  elephant.  Such  sol- 
diers may  answer  the  purposet  of  pa- 
rade, or  ride  through  a  field-day ;  but 
compaigning  is  out  of  the  question. 
Even  the  Belgium  campaign  of  1815 
is  not  an  answer.  It  was  but  a  three 
days*  evoluUon.  And  Ihox^^yi  ^ik  ^ut 
fide  the  deploraltAy  Vearj  «i.N«^;!n|  ^«t^ 
thrown  anay   msbkmX  ^2bA   y»\v^&^ 
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squares,  anil  scarcely  lt»s>  tlhin  do  voted 
to  ruin  by  the  unaccountable  rnnliness 
of  Napoleon  himself,  the  English  ca- 
valry were  cbierfy  icsvrvcd,  and  brought 
forward  only  at*  the  close  of  the  day, 
-which  was  clearly  tlie  only  and  the 
fitting  time. 

As  we  moved  along,  we  had  a  fur- 
ther opportunity  of  surveying  the  peo- 
ple, who,  in  all  tlie  displays  of  this 
countrv,  form  one  t»f  the  most  inter- 
csting  portions  of  the  entire  spectacle. 
Tlie  multitude  was  incalculable,  and 
its  numbers  were  brought  still  more 
forcibly  before  the  eye,  from  the  limits 
-^vithin  which  they  were  compressed. 
The  mass  of  human  beings  was  solid 
on  three  sides  of  tho  circle.  On  tlie 
fourth,  and  in  rear  of  the  trooj)?,  it  was 
more  srattered  over  tho  plain,  or 
grouped  up  on  the  rising  grounds 
which  gave  a  view  of  the  movements. 
This  cuujt  if  ail  was  the  more  novel 
from  the  odd  erei-tious  on  whieh  the 
populace  took  their  ])laces  ;  benches 
placed  on  rhair-^ ;  baskets  and  barrels 
for  the  foundations  of  structureseipially 
frail ;  and  every  kind  of  slight  scaffold 
sustained  the  '*  Sovereign  people. " 
Fortunately  they  were  not  far  enough 
from  the  ground  to  break  legs  and 
unns,  otherwise  the  public  loss  in  these 
points  must  have  been  considerable. 
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The  line  then  faced  about  and  retreat 
ed,  forming  columns  on  halting.  The 
snperb  cavalry  of  the  Life  Guanli» 
flanked  by  Hussars  and  Lancers,  now 
moved  up  by  squadrons  through  the 
intervals,  formed  line,  and  charged. 
This  was  by  far  the  finest  part  of  the 
spectacle^  the  t/rantijen  of  the  day. 

The  whole  plain  was  covered  with 
the  two  finest  animals  on  earth,  mm 
and  horses,  and  both  in  their  ^ueA 
caparison,  spirits,  and  action.  Forbid 
it  all  the  genius  of  m}*  native  couDirr, 
that  1  should  give  any  thing  on  eartii, 
or  under  it,  precedence  of  the  sex ; 
though,  perhiips,  I  may  be  forgiveu 
for  presuming  their  ambition  not  to 
deal  in  charges  of  cavalry.  But  be- 
fore we  came,  an  absolute  forest  of 
swords,  spears,  and  banners,  rushing 
on  with  the  speed  of  the  whiriwind, 
shaking  the  very  ground  with  the 
thunder  of  their  tread,  and  rending  the 
skies  with  the  blare  of  their  trumpeti; 
— seeing  these  things,  I  wonder  no 
longer  tliat  Jacqucf,  or  Hyacinthe,  or 
any  of  our  eaters  of  brown  breftl, 
del  vers  of  ditches,  and  dressers  of 
vines,  feels  the  love  of  lace  and  mas- 
slaiighter  suddenly  spring  up  within 
him,  flings  down  the  spade  for  the 
sabre,  and  goes  forth  determined  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,  to  ride  tine 


for  we  heard   their  crashing   every  liorses,  wear  fine  clothes,  and  be  i 

moment.    The  trees,  too,  were  thickly  field- marshal.       It    is    true    that  a 

loaded  with  that  forbidden  fruit,  spec-  Prussian  >ix-poundcr,  or  the  bajowi 

tators  ;    so  thiekly,  indeed,  that  the  of  an  Austrian  grenadier,  may  comi^ 

branches  often  broke  down  with  their  seriously  in  the  way  of  this  confun- 

L-rop.     Tliesv'  were  espei-ial  objects  of  ination  ;   hut  the  brains  of  heroes  iw 

attentinii  tu  the  police,  and  a  sort  of  made  for  any  thing  but  close  reasoning. 


petiti  qn*  ;•>•'•  was  ke])t  up  between  the 
parties  h(>low  and  tiie  p.iMic^i  above 
during  the  day.  The  j)olice  had  the 
worst  of  it.  It  was  the  w.ir  of  the 
Pygmies  and  the  ('rant  s. 

The  troops  thi'ii,  on  the  disrliargc» 
of  a  frun,  brok<»  off  into  companies  and 
squadrons,  and  passed  the  luyal  stan- 
dard, the  r>tli«'ers  saluting  a«  they 
pa^sinl.  The  actnal  mauii'U^res  now 
eonmieui-ed,  and  for  nearly  two  houis 
a  succession  of  at-tive  field  movement;) 
were  pone  through,  and,  1  must  ac- 
knowledge, g<mc  through  with  admir- 
able finish,  skill,  and  rapidity.     Tho 

line  advanced,  thro  wing  the  skirmishers 
in  front,  two  battalions  of  title**.  The 
skirmisheis  wero  rtralled  af^er  some 
round-,  and  the  line  commenced  tiring, 
by  volley-  of  regimen  ts,  from  the  right. 
Nothing  could  be  mure  perfcc  t  than 
this  fire.     It-  prt'risinn  wa-i  complete. 


and  if  Jacques  has  the  true  material 
for  tho  bivouac  withiu  his  confignri- 
tion,  he  will  thiitk  of  nothing  but 
boot  and  bridle,  the  glitter  A  hi* 
helmet,  and  the  glories  of  a  earapaigs- 
In  France  we  have  a  ridiculoui  IricI; 
of  driving  the  peasantry  from  our 
reviews.  From  this  comes  the  necH- 
sity  fur  the  conscription.  I  shall 
pledge  all  my  military  fume,  prrMOt 
and  to  come,  that  a  regiment  of  sbovT 
hussars,  quartered  judiciously,  aw 
allowed  to  exhibit  itself  and  it* 
chargers  from  time  to  time  in  a  gallop 
ai-ros.s  the  fields,  would  cany  away 
with  it  as  manv  fnllowenc  as  an  Indian 
army.  Kven  m  Kngland,  where tb^y 
raise  their  soldiers  by  iMilistmenti 
they  have  nut  yet  attained  full  know- 
ledge on  the  subject.  They  clumsily 
^i-nd  down  a  dnimmer  or  twu  tu  i 
rouutry  fair,  with  a  fergeaut  to  con- 
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e  procetiSy  as  if  the  drum  vrerc 
and  the  tastes  of  ploughmen 
ttle-drivers  were  to  be  re- 
to  a  love  for  shooting  and  being 
f  beating  the  tattoo.  The 
iBTcrse  is,  I  am  told>  the  case. 
ind  of  the  drum  acts  like  the 
the  rattlesnake.  John  Bull 
iw  all  his  sagacity  at  the  first 
I  flies  the  field.  The  recruit- 
tbe  cavalry  is  actually  attempt- 
jragoous  without  their  horses, 
lismounted  dragoon  were  not 
r  name  for  helplessness,  awk- 
09  and  discontent.  But,  let  a 
>f  squadrons,  or  even  of  troops 
>  brisk  regiment,  take  up  its 
( in  the  centre  of  some  oeigh- 
d  OTerstocked  with  athletic 
gallop  about  in  all  directions, 
» triUage  alive  with  their  trum- 
irow  the  rustic  costume  into 
mtempt  by  their  scarlet  or 
beir  worsted  lace,  and  their 
rhether  in  countenances  or 
\Uhf  and  the  result  would  be 
>le.  The  possession  of  a  horse, 
iring  of  a  uniform,  and  the 

of  all  female  hearts,  would 
)ved^  the  philosophy  of  a  Dio- 
can'  we  doubt  that  it  would 
e  passions  of  John  Bull,  who, 
slow,  is  susceptible,  and  if  he 
>re  solemnly  than  other  men 
sasion,  can  act  the  fool  as  hotly 
Italian  or  Frenchman  under 
m. 

le  retreat  of  the  cavalry,  the 
Series  advanced,  and  kept  up  a 
d  roar,  till  the  retreat  was  ef- 
ind  a  position,  half  a  milo  to 
',  had  been  taken  up.  The  in- 
were  thrown  into  s(juares,  to 
the  attack  of  the  supposed  one- 
valry  in  pursuit.  After  firing 
sir  several  places,  and  the  sup> 
epulso  of  the  enemy's  horse, 
s  were  poured  along  the  whole 
3d  while  they  kept  up  an  in- 
fire  to  mask  the  movement,  the 

wheeled  into  line,  and  the 

)rce  advanced.  Nothing  could 

than  the  wheeling,  the  steadi- 

ieh  the  line  adopted  at  the  in* 


stant,  and  the  solid  regularity  of  the 
advance.  After  moving  some  hun- 
dred yards  to  the  front,  smooth  and 
even  as  a  wall,  they  halted,  and  began 
file-firing  along  their  whole  extent. 
This,  from  its  nature,  was  the  most 
effective  and  brilliant  specimen  of  fire* 
as  it  is  the  most  destructive  in  actual 
use.  It  was  a  continued  explosion, 
without  a  moment's  pause.  The  blaze 
was  perpetual ;  I  could  not  perfectly 
comprehend  what  I  had  so  often  heard 
of  the  weight  of  the  British  fire  in  ac- 
tion. While  the  smoke  still  lay  on 
the  battalions,  the  general  salute  was 
given,  the  bands  and  trumpets  of  the 
infantry  and  cavalry  sent  up  '<  God 
save  the  Queen"  to  the  clouds.  The 
Marquis  of  Anglesea,  commanding 
the  troops,  rode  to  the  front,  dropped 
his  sword-point  before  the  Queeuj 
and  the  line  presented  arms.  Popu- 
lar acclamations  followed,  and  the  day 
was  done.  Thus  finished  the  thira 
ceremonial  of  the  Coronation. 

I  am  now  writing  once  again  at 
some  miles  from  the  heat  and  confu- 
sion of  London.  I  have  abjured  half  a 
dozen  bals pares,  and  am  trying  to  coun- 
terbalance the  volumes  of  dust  and 
smoke  that  I  have  swallowed  within  the 
last  dozen  hours,  by  the  largest  possible 
influx  of  air  from  the  fragrant  fields 
roimd  me.  My  military  ardour  haa 
already  died  away,  and  even  Soult*8 
ribbons  and  stars  do  not  reconcile  mo 
to  the  thought  of  being  hunted  through 
life,  and,  like  a  wolf,  shot  at  whenever 
I  appear,  simply  to  be  huzzaed,  after 
all,  by  a  mob  in  a  burning  day,  in  the 
hottest  metropolb  of  the  earth.  I  shall 
end  by  taking  a  hut  in  the  heart  of 
the  valley  of  Montmorenci,  and  extin- 
guishing Rousseau  as  the  tutelar  deity 
of  the  place ;  or  make  a  vovage  to  some 
South  Sea  island,  sit  under  my  own 
vino  and  my  own  fig-tree,  and  read 
Milton  before  going  to  bed. 
<'  rnmufflo,  yo  faint  stars,  and  thou,' fair 

moon, 
I'hat  wont'st  to  lovo  the  (ravollcr's  beoi- 

son, 
Stoop  tby  imle  visage  through  au  amber 

cloud." 
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England  b  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  for  people  in  had  health.     In 
other  countries  the  invalid  has  as  many 
of  the  comforts  of  home  heaped  about 
him  as  possible.     Decay  loses  half  its 
misery  when  it  g^radually  creeps  upon 
him  amid  old  familiar  faces,  in  the 
hearing  of  well-known  voices,  and  in 
scenes  that  he  has  known  from  boy- 
hood.   Fatigue  and  anxiety  are  care- 
fully avoided,  and  at  last  he  is  buried 
in  his  own  parish,  and  wept  over  by 
his  own  friends.     But  in  this  extraor- 
dinary country  of  ours  things  are  very 
differently  managed.     A  man  may  as 
well  commit  a  felony  as  show  symp- 
toms of  a  cough .     Sentence  of  bauish- 
ment  is  immediately  passed  on  him — 
he  is  hurried  off  from  his  own  valleys 
— from  his  own  stout  walls  and  shel- 
tering  plantations   to    inhabit  some 
marble  half-furnished  palazzo,  in  a  cli- 
mate where  the  winter  is  so  short  that 
it  has  not  been  provided  against  at 
all;   and  where,  therefore,  when  it 
does  come — and  even  Naples  is  some- 
times deep  in  snow — it  comes,  as  the 
yulgate  hath  it,  with  a  vengeance. 
Far  away  from  home,  with  strangers 
around  him,  a  language  he  does  not 
understand---doctors  in  whom  he  has 
no  confidence — scenery  he  is  too  ill  to 
admire — religious  comforters  in  whom 
ho  has  no  faith — with  a  deep  and 
every-day  more  vivid  recollection  of  do- 
mestic   scenes — heart-broken — home- 
sick— friendless  and  uncarcd  for — he 
dies.     And  why — why,  in  heaven's 
name,  is  a  man  hurried  across  Europe 
for  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a  mild 
climate,  when  any  one  can  see  in  a 
raoincnt  that  climate  alone  can  be  of 
no  possible  use,  but  that,  in  order  to  be 
efficacious,  it  must  have  accessories 
which  the  softest  of  Italiau  skies  can- 
]iot  compensate  fur  the  want  of?    But 
besides  all  these — and  leaving  out  of 
consideration  altogether  the  enormous 
expense  of  so  long  and  painful  a  jour- 
ney— is  it  absolutely  indispensable  that 
the  suiTerer  (if  change  of  scene  and 
atmosphere  be  recommended)  should 
be  dragged  over  foreign  roads,  and 

?iillaged  and  neglected  at  foreign  inns  ? 
England  has  in  its  own  boundaries 
varieties  enough  of  climate  and  tem- 
perature  to  8uit  almost  any  complaint 
— the  coast  of  Devon,  beautiful  and 


romantic — Malvern,  splendid 
—  Dawlish —  Hastings  —  Sh 
Bowchurcli — some  one  or  al 
places  within  easy  journeyt 
part  of  England — all  of  the 
reach  of  moderate  fortunes, 
is,  in  our  estimation,  the  gn 
commendation  of  all,  all  of  tl 
in  the  sound  of  ''the  chui 
bell."     There  are  some  sym 
returning  sense  on  this  subj 
perceived  in  the  increasing  i 
the  villages  along  the  southc 
From  Dover  to  the  Land's-] 
are  little  nests  of  cottages  sti 
the  bays  and  inlets,  proyi 
wide  green  verandahs  agains 
mer  sun,  and  placed  in  the 
little  gardens  and  green  tield 
close  down  to  the  sea.     1 
very  soon  be  no  such  thing  a 
ture  on   the  lone/i/  shore.'* 
who  enjoy  a  sea-view  must  I 
to  do  so  in  company  of  half  t 
for  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
much  those  sheltered  situa 
their  attraction  to  the  sal 
their  climate,  and  its  adapta 
cure  of  certain  complaints), 
visiters  are  limited  to  thos 
quire  their  assistance  in  resto 
to  health.     From  June  till : 
October  all   the  seaward 
choked  with   whole  fumili< 
jocund  faces  and  loud  laug] 
that  the  journey  forms  no 
medical  prescription  —  roUi 
wards  in  one  continuous  i 
'*  whiskey,  buggy,  gig,  anc 
curricle  and  tandem,'*  not 
coachcf,  railways,  and  all  i 
chaises,  to  spend  a  few  we< 
sea-side.       Rooms  are  en^ 
'  days  and  days  before — coc 
emptied  of  old  potato-sacks, 
up  with  nice  French  beds — c 
tains  arc  hung  up  at  the  win 
the  dog. kennel  in  the  back- 
verted  into  an  arbour,  wit 
suckles  creeping  over  the  r< 
habits  of  simple  villagers  ai 
changed ;  the  geography  of 
becomes  a  study  of  some  d: 
the  oldest  inhabitants  ;  wall 
through  plantations  where  y 
unknown  before ;  flag-staffii 
feet  high  are  erected  on  hii 
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^t  square ;  buolli.r)  arc  opened  tons  face  witliuut  dctraeting  from  i\b 

few  shells  appearing  at  the  grandeur,  secuied  to  incloFC  a  rich  aud 

•,  and  dignified  with  the  name  woU-wooded  valley,  and  to  shut  it  out 

jrial  bazaars  ; — for  the  nomen-  entirely  from  the  world.     The  wild 

is  no  less  changed  than  the  indentations  of  the  bays,  into  which 

phy.     What  used  to  be  Bill  tlic  wear  and  tear  of  the  storms  of  cen- 

im*8  pig-stye  is  now  Belvidere-  turies  had  wasted  the  rocky  coast* 

Tom   Symmonde*s  cottage  is  gave  a  diversity  to  the  scene  by  open- 

L*8  Bower;  and  for  four  months  ing  new  views  of  the  sea  at  each  sue- 

jrear  the  quiet  hamlet  is  in  a  ceedlng  step;  and  the  landscape  recciv- 

e  masquerade.     As  the  winter  ed  its  crowning  ornament  from  the  old 

hes,  a  recurrence  to  the  ordi-  chinniey  of  some  half-hidden  cottage 

.te  of  things  is  gradmdly  per-  sending  up  hero  and  there  its  long 

The  real  invalids— those  for  wreath  of  blue  smoke  from  among  the 

ostensible    benetit    all    these  thick  foliage  of  the  trees.    An  opening 

have  taken  place — stay  peace-  of  the  road  occasionally  brought  the 

the  warm  parlours  which  the  traveller  in  front    of   one  of   thoso 

lavc  left — all  January,  Fehru-  humble  dwellings  ;  aud  the  wonderful 

d  even  in  the  bleak  days  of  richness  of  the  soil  and  mildness  of  tlio 

tbey  wander  among  the  deep  air  gave  to  it  a  picturesqueness  which 

d  scarcely  leafless  hedge-rows,  the  architect  had  never  anticipated*  by 

Df  their  walk  or  their  well  clothing  its  rough  stone  walls,  and 

p  ride  in  the  donkey-chaise,  hiding  its  straw-covered    roof   with 

ae  back  to  their  blazing  fite  plants  and  flowers  unknown  to  less 

ry-covored  cottage  that  yields  sheltered  situations.  Fig-trees  trellised 

sted  form  health  in  the  breeze  over  the  door,  and  enormous  gcra- 

tcr  in  the  storm.  niums  and  myrtles  clustered  round  the 

re  the  transmigrations  through  windows,  possessing  the  full  vigour  of 

le  villages  on  the  south  coast  hcidth  and  colour  which,  by  flower  or 

Sass,  and  more  benefit,  we  man*  can  only  be  gained  by  being 
i  to  say,  i8  experienced  by  ..  ^  j^.^.„^^  ^„^  ^^  ,,^^„  ., 

residence  in  one  of  them  than 

some  pilgrimage  to  Nice  or  cast  an  air  of  Italian  profusion  over 

But  however  desirable  this  the  scene,  which  was  only  dispelled  by 

visiters — from  whatever  cause  the  joyous  and  tnio  English  faces  that 

)e  to  the  proprietors  of  the  peeped  out  on  the  traveller  through 

I  cottages,  there  are  many  oc-  the  open  casement.     But,  as  if  on  the 

?hen  this  incursion  of  the  hale  piinciple  of  adding  to  one's  cnjoy- 

he  sick  is  looked  upon  with  ments  by  the  diflicidty  experienced  in 

I  horror  than  would  be  an  in-  ottaiuing  Uiem,  the  roads  seemed  to  bo 

'  the  Goths  and  VandaLj.  The  kept   most    studiously  in  disrepair  j 

bitants  of  the  soil  are  hustled  unnumbered  gates  spread  their  inhos- 

leir  usual  course  of  life  inter-  pitable  barrier  across  the  way  (for  in 

«nd  no  more  notice  taken  of  thoi<e  days  there  were  no  fences  sepa- 

lito  intimation  that  "  Stran-  rating  the  road  from  the  flelds  through 

not  allowed  to  enter  these  which  it  passed),  and  furnished  a  lu- 

*— or  "  Trespassers  will  be  cr;itive  employ  ment  to  a  host  of  urchins 

ed  with  tlio  utmost  rigour  of  who  hurried  on  to  open  them,  as  the 

'  than  if  the  said  grounds  were  traveller  approached,  and  took  off  their  . 

f  the  (Queen's  highway,  aud  caps,  or  smiled  and  curtseyed,  as  the 

had  no  rigour  whatsoever,  case  might  be,  as  the  penny  was  thrown 

welvc  years  ago  any  one  who  to  them  in  reward  of  their  politeness, 

ave  stood  on  the  summit  of  Occasionally  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 

>  road  or  "shoot,"  as  it  is  better  road— fences  in  good  order — 

that    conveys    the    wayfarer  and  "  trees  of  statelier  growth,"  gave 

the  lower  shore  ahout  three  notice  ofone's  approach  to  the  domains 

the  west  of  the  nourishing  of  some  gentle  ?<iuire  ;  and  not  unfre- 

Nalston,  would  have  seen  be-  quently  four  or  five  mansions  of  this 

a  district  of  exceeding  calm-  superior  description,  clustered  together 

beauty.     Cll lis  of  prodigious  within  the  spafo  tif  twenty  minutes' 

md  clothed  to  tho  very  top  walk,  gave  aw  vv\\Y«AXv\\\vi'i  vjI  \iVi\^- 

irinnt  brushwood,  whicli  sof-  bourhood  'wVvcVv  Xcic^h.  <^^   Ktovcv  ^t 

ruge^eduess  of  their  i>rQdj^u  uthcrwUc   too  soVvlw^'  \o^V  ^^  ^^ 
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loinior-hoiiiic  or  hnll.  A  ]iljicc  so 
beam  ill  1 1  and  so  sec  luded  realized  all 
therictionsot'tlic  Happy  Valley,  except 
the  desire  to  get  out  of  it ;  and  this 
M'as,  perhaps,  the  reason  why  the  roads 
were  left  to  nature.  No  wonder, 
where  nature  had  done  so  much,  that 
sihc  tthould  have  been  expected  to  do 
more  ;  but  amid  all  the  performances 
of  nature  we  never  heard  of  her  filling 
up  a  rut  or  mending  the  spring  of  a 
c.irriage ;  and  accordingly  a  wheeled 
vehicle  on  springs  was  a  rare  occur- 
rence, and  the  ruts  were  left  to  the 
undi>puted  occupation  of  the  hay- 
waggons  and  dung-carts. 

Such  A\as  tlic  state  of  atfairs,  and 
the  aspect  of  the  country  ten  or  iifteeu 
years  ago  ;  but,  owing  to  the  causes 
mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  this  ac- 
count, a  change  lias  come  over  the 
spirit  of  the  scene.  The  **  Happy  Val- 
ley," though  ditficult,  according  to 
ilasselas,  to  get  out  of,  was  easy 
enough  to  get  in.  People  in  good 
health  had  taste  enough,  and  people 
ill  bad  health  had  sen>e  enough,  not 
to  leave  >uch  a  position  a  monopoly  in 
the  hands  of  cottagers  and  s(]uires. 
They  bou^^ht  or  hired  patches  of  land 
' — tliey  built  villas  —and  the  influx  of 
\  isiters  of  all  kinds  and  degrees  pro- 
duced the  cft'ect  on  the  hitherto  simple 
hamlets  ami  stra^^ling  villages  that 
'kirt  the  ^hore  which  we  have  cndca- 
\»>ured  to  describe. 

ill  one  of  the  man>ion.s — forming 
tnic  of  a  group  of  four  or  five  which 
had  >t(tod  within  a  cou])le  of  gun-^hots 
of  each  otiier  time  out  (»f  mind — **  each 
ill  it-elf  retired,'  hut  which  were  now, 
.IS  if  by  the  genii  of  Aladdin,  connect- 
ed with  cju'li  other  bv  rows  of  houses, 
and,  in  fart,  transmogriticd  into  the 
principal  re-^idemes  of  a  country  town; 
— in  one  of  tho-c  old  mansions,  we  re- 
peat, th<'  cotfec  hail  been  some  time 
]»onred  (»iit,  tlie  toa.-t  was  growing  cold, 
.  yet  ncirlirr  of  the  two  gentlemen  who 
were  silt  in?  at  t.ible  seemed  to  be 
;i^\ arc  th; It  breakfast  wa<  ready.  The 
old  \\Yn\  was  dee]dy  intent  on  a  news- 
paper, while  the  young  one  had  folded 
i«p  a  letter  he  had  been  ensrjiged  in 
ri'adiiig,  and  was  sunk  in  a  reverie. 

**  <  'ii:irles,'"  >.iid  the  old  gentleman, 
at  la-t,  throwing  the  paper  on  the  sofa, 
;.nd  .^tirri:';;  his  eoll'ee,  **  life  i*  a  Imr- 
(irii  to  me  ;  I'll  ;ro  into  :!omc  foreign 
t-«'untry  .md  tlie." 
»•  JL?;il  y  j'l  -i'cak ':  iir,'  taid  CU:iik\', 
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after  a  pau>c,  during  which  the  old 
man's  eves  were  fixed  on  him  with  a 
look  of  ineffable  rage. 

*'  Speak,  sir?"  herourcd  at  the  lop 
of  his  voice,  <*  to  be  sure  I  did !  I'm 
going  to  die,  1  tell  you,  sir ! " 

<'  Have  vou  sent  for  a  medical  mui, 
sir?"  enquired  the  youth,  droppiogiiR 
additional  lump  of  sugar  iuto  his  cup. 

"  What  for,  sir :  To  be  cheated  I? 
a  silly  follow  feeling  my  pulse  aud 
looking  wise  ?  Why  should  I  need  a 
medical  man,  sir?  Never  was  better 
in  my  life.  Give  mc  another  slice  of 
ham,  sir ;  and  don't  be  so  absent  when 
you're  spoken  to.  1  tell  you  1  iiu 
going  to  Swan  lliver  or  Newfound- 
land." 

'<  I  have  a  friend  there  newlyapp'jjrit- 
ed  Chief  Justice.   Any  introd"— ^ 

"  Now  don't  be  so  cursedly  cilm 
and  civil. — I  tell  you  again  that  I  cau 
no  longer  live  in  this  country.  Soli- 
tude is  my  delight — 1  am  made  fvr 
solitude — calm  philosophic  seclusion 
from  the  world ;  *  The  world  forget- 
ting," as  Pope  says,  *  and  not  at  ill 
reniembered  by  the  world  ;'  but  here ! 
— by  Heavens,  a  man  wight  as  veil 
live  ill  a  hiickney -coach  on  the  stand 
in  Oxford  Street.  Charles!  where 
the  devil  b  my  gun  ?  There's  another 
party  of  fellows  with  sketch-bock* 
scrambling  over  my  hedge.  I'll  >lin^t 
them,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  JuLii 
Wallop." 

Mr  Wallop  sprang  up  in  a  prodigi- 
ous passion ;  and  certainly  there  arc 
few  eights  less  conducive  to  a  gentic- 
iiian's  etpiaiiiinity  titan  the  one  thit 
now    regaled    him.       Three    yoim; 
gentlemen,  each  in  a  Howiiig  bloc/'.\ 
with  a  knapsack  on  his  back — a  sketch- 
book on  his  knee,  and  his  head  pre- 
tected  from  the  sun  by  an  enunnousiy 
broad* brimmed  straw  hat,  had  forced 
their  way  through  a  flourishing  youu? 
hedge,  and  were  now  seated  on  valk- 
itig-stick  chairs,  bu^ily   eiigagctl  isi 
sketching  the  very  fdctun-squo  gablo- 
end,  with  the  line  old  bon  window  i<t 
which  the  gentlemen  were  at  hreakfa>i- 
**  Isn't  that  tiH)  bad?     And  Lion 
such   a  good-natured   bruto  that  i'C 
wouldn't  tear  them  down  though  I  Kt 
him  loo^re — and  John  so  oonfouudetlty 
polite,  that  if  1  send  him  to  turn  in- 
truders off,  he  always  presents  tlim 
with  iny  rei>pectful  cuniprMucnl!! — ind 
you  so  alujiniiiably  apathetic  th«t  I 
duu't  bdicvc  yuu  would  ttir  lUough  a 
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legion   were  skcU'liiiig   at  tlm   very 
door.     J'll  go  to  tlicni  niys^cU." 

••  Do  take  breakfast  in  peace,  my 
dear  uncle*  anil  let  the  blockhcuds 
draw  caricatures  of  the  chimneys  as 
long  as  they  like  ;  they'll  soon  grow 
tired  of  it.  They  do  the  same  to  every 
other  house  within  five  miles.** 

**  Noy  noy  the  dogs,  they've  a  little 
mure  taste  than  that  comes  to/'  chuck- 
led the  old  man,  somewhat  mollitied 
iu  his  wrath ;  '*  no,  Charles,  'tis  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  the  lovers  of 
the  picturesque  pay  no  regard,  compa- 
ratively»  to  any  other  place.  Not  a 
single  gap  is  made  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  in  the  hedges  of  our  neigh- 
bours the  Morrells.'* 

**  They  leave  the  gates  always  open, 
sir,  and  give  permission  to  any  one 

that  likes" 

**  To  come  gaping  and  gazuig  up 
to  the  very  windows — poking  their 
noses  over  the  garden  wall — cutting 
their  initials  on  the  very  handle  of  the 
pump !  1  tell  you,  Charles,  1  can't 
Btiind  it ;  and  if  Sir  Christopher  Clack 
had  held  his  tongue  about  salubrity, 
beauty,  and  all  that" 
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Jane  Lorimor — .ind  never  do  say  a 
word  of  .lane  Lorimer,  sir, — and  you 
know  it,  sir  ;  but  you're  always  think- 
ing of  Jane  Lorimer,  sir, — and  it'b 
that  that  makes  you  so  confoundedly 
thoughtful  and  bashful.  She  is  a  dear, 
sweet  girl,  but  what  of  that,  sir — eh  :" 

«  Oh  nothing,  nothing,"  replied  the 
young  man,  "  only,  as  1  said  before,  I 
hear  she  is  more  lovely  than  ever." 

**  *  Ah  !  beauty  is  but  a  fading 
flower.'     As  the  poet  say« — 

'  Wlmt  \n  the  gilded  tincture  of  tlic  skin, 
To  cliarity  and  internal  peace  of  mind  V 
What  the  bright  lustre  of  a  beautiful  eye, 
To  the  Hoft  kindness  of  a  gentle  answer  ?  * 

*  that  turns  away  wrath/  aM  Solomon 
says." 

'*  Well,  sir :"  enquired  Charles,  as 
his  uncle  finished  his  some\>  hat  eon- 
fused  quotation. 

"  Oh  nothing  ;  only  as  you  arc  to 
marry  Miss  Sophrouia  Haggersbagge, 
you  shouldn't  trouble  your  head  about 
Jane  Lorimer,  that's  all.  My  friend 
I'uzby  tells  me  she  is  astonishingly 
clever,  and  the  queen  of  Cheltenham 
the  last  three  seasons." 

**  Ten,  sir !  She  has  reigned  with- 
out a  rival  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
twenty-eight," 

So  much  the  better,  boy.  Yoirvc 


••  He  would  have  deprived  the  world 
of  a  very  admirable  book." 

"  Book  ?     Who  the  devil  cares  fur 
a  book,  sir  ?     He  has  deprived  me  of    disappointed  me  twice  before  ;   this 
my  peace  of  mind--he  has  robbed  nic     time  you  shan't  escape.     You  might 

have  married  that  rich  heiress  from 
Yorkshire,  who  came  down  here  by 
Sir  C'hristopher's  recommendation, 
with  a  feeble  constitution  " 


of  my  neighbours. 

•'  Well,  sir,  he  has  given  you  a  hun- 
dred new  ones  in  their  place." 

**  I  hato  them — can  t  endure  new 
neighbours — especially  aldermen  pre- 
tending to  be  sick.  Why,  there's  that 
guttling  old  hobgoblin,  Mr  Waddle, 
comes  here,  under  pretence  of  being  iu 
delicate  health,  and  eats  two  hundred 
prawns  and  a  couplo  of  lobsters  for 
lunch.  Then  there's  Sir  Abraham 
Swipes,  tlie  London  brewer,  has  taken 
the  Lorimcrs'  cottage,  and  brings  down 
his  two  carriages,  six  or  eight  horses, 
and  live  or  six  white  powder-headed 
footmen.  He's  in  bad  health  too,  1 
suppose  ?** 
"  Looks  delicate,  but,  I  hear,  more 

beautiful  than  ever" 

"  Who?  What  the  deuce  are  you 
talking  of?  How  do  you  know  Sir 
Abraham  Swipes  is  more  beautiful 
than  ever?** 

**  I  thought,  si  r,  you  spoke  of— dtfln*t 

you  say  something  of  the  Lorimers, 

sir? — Jane  Lorimer?"  said  Charles, 

looking  a  little  confuted. 

•*  Ac?^  tir,  I  didn't  say  a  wvril  of 


*»  And  the  consumptive  Major  in 
Madeira  Arbour  snapt  her  up  iu  three 
weeks." 

**  Or  the  nabob's  daughter  with 
the  cough — Miss  Ingot — six  thousand 
a-year  at  the  least." 

*'  Ah !  but  the  paralytic  Scotchman 
at  Moutpelier  Castle  ran  off  with  her 
to  Gretna  before  she  had  been  a  week 
here." 

"  Confound  all  consumptive  major.-* 
and  paralytic  Scotchmen — they  come 
here,  looking  prodigiously  interesting, 
and  carry  off  all  the  girls  tl-.cy  can  lay 
their  hands  on— but  Miss  llaggers- 
baggc,  my  boy,  she's  a  sure  card,  with 
an  estate,  Fuzby  says,  of  nearly  two 
thousand  a-year." 

*'  And  Jane  Lorimer  is  worth  a  mil- 
lion of  her  if  she  hadn't  a  shilling  1  ** 

This  remark  was  made  in  an  inau- 
dible voice,  and  ludf-dtviYJW't^  \\\  ^\\^ 
sigh  thai  vnccoTuvvvwvc^vX,  ec?*  C\\Kt\«* 
saw  Ws  wucVc  xuu\\  qvX  nj^  ^^  "^^^^ 
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;i  iVoeli  \k'\\  lit  iiiUiulcrs  ^triucil  l^ilh     the  tlowir-bcdo  to  gel  a  view  ofaw*. 
i-amp-.  t«)uls  aiitl  skctch-Iiooks  liaviiig     lerfiill  that  tLimbled  over  tlic  liilT. 
at  that  iiioment  made  their  way  atros? 
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(  harle>  Martin  >:it  fur  M)ini'  tinio 
imnuMsiil  in  tlii-  l>rowii  Mtiuly  from 
wliieh  Mr  \ValU)]»V  Iiltv  >J500c iit's  hfi'.l 
only  half  siu'i'iviU'ii  ill  a^vakfuiiig  liiiii. 
r!io  suhjcct  for  Ills  lueilitatioii  was  ati 
interest iiu'  onr.  Kutircly  dependent 
i^w  \\U  iinele,  who,  in  every  :«ensc  of 
tiie  woi'vl,  ha<l  Mipplied  a  father's  place 
tf)  him,  he  feh  that  it  wa?  his  duty,  no 
h>>  than  liis  interest,  to  gratify  the  old 
^^entlt  iiKin  in  as  far  ii>  lay  in  hi.-  power. 
And  ar^,  in  >j»ite  aC  the  hot  temper  and 
oiea^i'iiial  odd  notions  of  the  senior, 
the  inelinatit>n?  and  >entinient:i  of  the 
uuele  and  ni-plu-w  were  generally  in 
.ii-eoni,  rharles  found  it  Ie»s  ditiicult 
tl..in  nii^l.l  h;.vo  beLii  ?n|  pur^dto  ex- 
liihit  himself  as  a  pattern  to  all  per- 
M»ns  siniil.irlv  situated,  of  dntv  and 
oliedien*.  ■.  In  nothing  <Ud  tiie  two 
p:enllemen  seem  mure  in  unison  than 
in  (he  a-lini ration  they  both  entertained 
of  tin-  f.iir  and  fa^einating  Jane  Lo ri- 
mer, alluded  lo  in  the  preceding  eliap- 
ler.  The  >ole  daughter  of  a  widow, 
who.-e  property — beaut  itul,  though 
small— la\  ne.\:'ih:'.t  of  Mr  Wallop — 
intim  .te  >\llh  e::i  :i  oi'^er  from  child- 
ImumI.  wi'.h  the  ;u:inuiY  that  is  nn- 
knov.il  \o  tlie  MiMu  >t  ueighhi^ufs  in 
toMii^  ..;ul  lii:.-,  but  whieh  only  Ijou- 
ri>lu>.  lilve  o-iier  id.jnis  divine,  in  the 
oj'iMiaii  a,'.  1  nn»lei  tlieelear  eye  of  hea- 
W'n,.l..::»'^-..,1  fb.iilo^.like  t!ie  hero  and 
liert'iue  ol"  >ov.;.«  n»i\i'l,  hail  tudy  matle 
the  ll■.^eli^l•^y  ilj.ii  liny  were  all  the 
wovu\  to  e.i-  ii  ollu  r,  whvu  tlie  voung 
Urntlekii.iK.  ;;>,>i;i  iwo  Vi  .irs  before 
thi««  time.  l..ul  taken  lea\e  K*f  her  lo 
l.ni  h  ir>  o.li..-..ru..i  by  making  the 
;:r.u!il  ii-ni'.  Tin-  i;r>i  viuti-r  in  CJer- 
maji\,  ilie  .m-v -.ukI  in  Kouu ,  had  pro- 
•'and  lo  i.i-ni-a-.ili.'-a  in  r!iar!es"s  al- 
i.itln.u-.i  tl.»'  nami^  both  of  uutl'.Lr 
■iial  li .-.:  ;liti-;-  nnv  meiilioiu  il  .i.-.  atiee- 
I. ■•:.... 1 1\  ..X  t-xfi    ill  l.i>  iii^'n-v  h-iurs 

.mil  it  >,«,-.^  r.l  ^o  r..,tural  .,  tl.iiu  to 
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tions  of  the  i'ea^(*nablcno«<  of  such  au 
alliance  ;  and  a^  Jane,  though  quite  .i> 
beautiful  and  aceoinplished  as  evrn 
the  prejudices  of  Iter  lover  could  lo- 
p^e^^ent  her,  had  a  !»tiick  of  good  seorc 
not  often  found  in  combination  with 
such  advantages^  she  and  her  mother 
looked  upon   the  tide  of  populatinii 
that  overflowed  their  property  with 
very  diilerent  feelings  from  those  that 
ac^itated  the  bosom  of  the  rooiantii 
Mr  Wallop.     An  income,  doubled  in 
a  short  time,  with  every  prospect  of 
its  doubling  itself  each  year,  if  tlip 
rage   for   dotting   all    the    dells  and 
dingles    of    Elmhurst    with    invalid- 
tuinpting  cottages  continued  as  ])ower- 
fully  as  it  had  begun,  compensated  for 
the  absence  of  that  blest  retircmeot 
whieh  we  liave  seen  the  old  gentleman 
valued  so  highly.     Mrs  Lorimer  had 
even  given  up  lier  own  cottage,  at  an 
enormous  rent,  to  a  Londoner  of  great 
wealth,  till  a  mansion,  which  he  was 
building  ou  the  estate,  should  be  ready 
for  Ills  reeeiitiun,  and  hud  betaken  her- 
self, about  three  miles  down  the  coast, 
to  a  romantic  ccittuge  she  posscistd 
in  a  ^rnall  iidct,  to  which  the  house- 
building mania  had  not  vet  found  it« 
way.     Tliis  completed  the  measure  of 
Old  Wallop's  indignation.     A  hn^'o 
tower,  which   Aldennaii  Swipes  had 
eommeneed  ou  a  hillock  near  his  ra- 
])idly  rising  house,  commanding  a  view 
of  Mr  Wallop's  lawn,  had  lowered  the 
Lorimers  to  tiie  lowest  pitch  iu  his  re- 
gards ;  but  the  tact  of  their  having  let 
their  own  old  mansion  to  the  very 
Cioih  who  was  perpetrating  that  per- 
petual trospa<s  on   his  premises  w.i« 
too  bad.     Ho  tore  both  mother  and 
dau^rhter  from  his  heart,  and  succeeil- 
i.l  in  per.-uading  himself  that  he  hatoi 
tlicm  \uih  all  his  soul.     Some  sort  of 
suspieion  lurked  iu  hi»  mind  that  there 
was  some  matrimonial  cnnipaet — im- 
pressed or  understood,   l>etween  thi* 
yoTuig  |»eople — and  out  of  sheer  spile. 
aial  t>>  ]Miiii>]i  the  poor  girl  because  a 
I.i>ii.i>n  Alderman  iiad  built  a  gazelio 
on  luT  lar.l.  he  resolved  lo  marry  his 
i.ej  ill  w.  >»ithont  a  moment's  warning. 
\o  -oil  il»iii!\   cl»o.     He  had  accont- 
iiiacly  euiciid  into  Uic  a^revincnl  hi. 
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aHaded  to  in  the  conversation  we  have 
recorded,  with  his  old  friend  Mr  Fuz- 
by>  who  was  in  nearly  similar  circum- 
stances with  regard  to  his  niece ;  and 
Old  Wallop,  in  tlic  joy  of  his  heart  at 
so  excellent  an  arrangement,  had  sum- 
moned Charles  home,  giving  him  no 
more  particular  intimation  of  his  ob- 
ject than  that  he  must  be  married  on 
his  arrival.     Who  could  ihepartie  be 
except  Jane  Lorimer?     What  other 
girl  did  be  know  that  his  uncle  could 
have  engaged  him  to?     The  whole 
thing  was  as  clear  as  a  sign-post,  and 
without    a   moment's  hesitation,    he 
wrote  off  to  say  he  highly  approved 
of  all  his  uncle  had  done,  and  hurried 
home,  from  the  midst  of  the  (.'amival 
at  Venice,  to  show  hih  bubmission  to 
bis  request.     We  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe  his  feelings  on  hearing  how 
tlie  matter  really   stood.     The  first 
night  of  his  arrival  had  been  spent  in 
mute  wonder  and  despair,  and  the 
figure  he  cut  next  morning  at  break- 
fast wo  have  already  seen. 

He  again  took  out  the  letter  that 
had  made  him  so  neglectful  of  his 
coffee,  and  read  it  over  from  begin- 
ning to  end. 

**  And  who  the  douce  can  this  free 
and  easy  fellow,  Mr  Slap,  be  ?  He 
writes  as  if  we  had  been  intimate  for 
a  century.  And  who  the  deuce  is 
John  Company?  Ha!  my  good  old 
friend,  John  Bammel,  how  are  you  ?*' 
— ho  continued,  i>tufiing  the  letter  into 
his  pocket,  and  holding  out  his  hand, 
— '<  how  goes  it,  old  fellow,  eh  ?" 

'*  Thank  your  honour,"  replied  the 
old  man  thus  addressed,  who  was  ha- 
bited in  the  short  bluejacket,  and  high 
oil- skin  boots  that  form  tlie  dress  of  the 
half-amphibious  natives  of  that  coast. 
"  Hope  your  hnnour*s  well  after  this 
long  time  from  home.  I've  brought 
vou  some  prawns  and  lobsters,  your 
honour." 

"  Why,  John,"  said  Charles, 
*'  you*vo  turned  mighty  distant  and 
respectful." 

**  Distant !  no.  Master  Charles,  it*s 
yuu  as  went  to  such  a  distance ;  and  as 
to  my  being  respectable,  it*s  what  I 
tries  to  be  with  all  my  might ;  but  it 
nre  a  mighty  tough  job^igged  if  it 
ain't,  though.  Trade  ain't  what  it 
was  afore  all  this  company  came.** 

«  No ! — I  should  have  thought  it 
would  have  been  better,** 

"  Lord,  Master  Charles,  how  can  you 
bbgke  tbe  wind  out  o* your  sheet  in  that 


fashion :  Why,  they've  doubled  tho 
look-out ;  and  who  can  tell  but  some  of 
these  fine  quality  may  bo  the  collector 
or  supervisor  himself^  you  know  ?'* 

"  Whew  !  "—whistled  Charles— 
"  that's  the  trade  you  meant  ?" 

John  Bammel  winked  very  knoA\. 
ingly.  "  There's  a  tub  or  two  to  be 
had  yet,  and  if  you  ever  wants  a  little 
of  any  thing,  and  will  only  " 

"  Nonsense,  John.  1  was  in  hopes 
you  were  improved  by  the  lessons 
you've  had  before.** 

"  Why,  yes.  Master  Charles,  1 
can't  say  but  it  improved  me  sumnint 
— for  the  first  six  months  I  hud  in  the 
big  house  at  Wiuchester,  ye  hce,  1 
learned  shoemaking  ;  'twas  so  woundy 
dull ;  but  that  there  mill  they've  got 
now  ain't  no  go ;  I  had  rather  take 
another  five  years  of  sea." 

**  But  don't  you  find  serving  the 
quality  a  better  employment,  John, 
than  cheating  the  Queen  ?" 

"  Cheating  the  Queen,  bless  her 
little  heart  1  Wouldn't  cheat  her  of  a 
mackerel  tail.  No,  no,  there's  cheat- 
ing enough  going  on  in  one  little  place 
without  my  taking  to  it  in  my  old 
age;  jigged  if  there  aiut,  though." 

"  Fleecing  the  visiters-— skinning 
them,  eh?" 

"  Some  be  maiu  tough  in  the  hide,** 
replied  John  ;  **  jiggled  if  they  ain't, 
though.  A  good  many  lawyers  comes 
down  now,  ye  see,  to  find  bathing,  and 
all  that,  for  their  families ;  so  a  poor 
man  has  no  chance  of  any  thing  ;  jig- 
ged if  them  'toniiesi  and  such  like, 
don*t  carry  off  every  thing  as  clean  as 
a  whistle.'* 

**  So  tho  now  comers  don*t  make  up 
for  tho  loss  of  the  old — eh,  John  ?** 

John  sniggered  and  laughed.  ''  No, 
no,  sir.  Lord !  what  fun  it  used  to 
be,  to  be  sure,  when  you  and  I  aud 
Miss  Jane  used  to  go  pouting  off  the 
High  Ledge  1  Them  was  days,  wasn't 
*em,  sir? — What  a  hand  she  had  for 
a  nibble!" 

Charles  looked  as  unmoveil  as  a  Stoic. 
«  You've  got  the  old  boat,  sUll?** 

<'  O  yes,  sir, — there  she  is,  sound 
as  ever.  I'm  going  down  at  high- tide 
to  Shepherd's  Cove — promised  to  carry 
the  ladies  some  lobsters.  Should  you 
like  to  see  if  she's  much  altered,  sir?" 

"  Much  altered— Good  God ! "  ex- 
claimed  Charles — **  is  slie  indeed  much 
changed  ?  '* 

sir,"  Tcp\\ed3oW,wTSB«rw\»^i«^^^««^ 
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at  the  deep  interest  his  old  pUiyfcllow 
Bee  mad  to  take  in  his  boat.  '*  Sho*8 
half  a  foot  widened  in  the  waist,  and 
a  good  deal  spread  out  at  tho  stern 
evince  you  saw  her.  Tlicni  big  round 
sterns  is  certainly  the  best,  after  all.** 
"  You     scoundrel  1"     burst     out 

(.  liarles,    "  how    dare    you Oh  I 

you  raeau  the  boat,  do  you  ? — Much 
improved,  is  she? — 1  should  like  to 
try  her.*' 

*'  Tm  going  off  m  an  hour,  sir," 
said  John,  no  little  amazed  at  the 
change  two  years  had  made  in  young 
master's  manners,  but  convinced,  in 
.spite  of  all  Charles's  affected  indiffer- 
ence, that  the  sail  to  Shepherd's  Cove 
was  the  pleasantest  excursion  that 
could  be  offered  him. 

"  Captain  Slap,  sir,"  said  the  ser- 
vant at  the  duor,  announcing  a  stranger, 
who  nearly  knocked  over  the  old  fisher- 
man as  he  rushed  into  the  room. 

"  Got  my  note,  oh  ? — thought  it 
best  to  be  explicit — get  out  of  the  room 
old  Bammcl,  remember  our  agreement, 
and  you've  another  five  pound  tip." 

"  I  received  a  letter  this  morning 
signed  William  Slap,  and'* 

"  All  right;  that's  me,  Hill  Slap  of 
John  (  ompany's  Snapdragons  ;  and 
the  contents  of  my  epistle  ?" 

'<  I  didn't  understand  a  word  of  it.** 

"  Well,  there's  no  great  loss  in  that : 
for  I  can  explain  it  all  in  the  filling  of 
a  hookah.  Here  they  are,  all  arrived 
last  night." 

"  Who?" 

"  Miss  Ilaggersbagge,  Ur  Bubb,two 
waggon-loads  of  stones,  three  parrots, 
a  waiting-maid,  and  a  collection  of 
^pades  and  hammers." 

"  Indeed  I"  said  Charles,  looking  at 
his  visiter  at  the  same  time  for  some 
further  explanation.  That  gentle- 
inan'.s  visage,  which  seemed  exactly 
copied,  both  in  colour  and  shape, 
from  a  new  copper  luilfpenny,  was  il- 
lumined with  a  smile  of  such  prodigious 
good-huMiour,  and  contained  such  a 
mixture  of  open-heartedness  along 
with  its  impudence,  that  Charles  found 
it  impos^iblc  to  tike  offence  at  the 
freedom  of  his  address. 

**  Indeed  ?"  echoed  the  visiter,  "  to 
be  sure ;  but  I've  set  them  on  their  way 
already." 

•*  They've  gone, then:  Thank  Hea- 
ven 1"  he  added,  but  not  so  inaiidibly 
as  to  CM'ajM^  Captain  Slap. 

"  Give  me  your  hand,"  exclaimed 
AUt  geiitleuian,  *'  1  bee  from 
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your  thanking  Heaven  so  religiously 
that  you  ought  to  be  delivered  from 
your  woes.  Here  am  I — heart  aud 
soul  in  the  cause — old  Fnzby  lias  told 
me  the  whole  concern,  and  the  moment 
I  heard  of  it  I  sent  for  old  Doughty, 
of  the  Swagdcnapoouah  hussars,  who 
is  providentially  home  in  a  dying  state, 
and  determined  to  shoot  you  without 
delay.*' 

"  Oh,  you  did  ?**  enquired  Charles ; 
**  really.  Captain  Slap,  you  arc 
very'* 

'*  Polite.  1  know  it  ;  but  you 
know,  in  affairs  of  that  kind,  ceremony 
is  out  of  the  question.  Miss  Haggers- 
bagge  must  be  Mrs  Slap,  or" 

"  Ah,  now  1  see,"  cried  <.-liarle>, 
and  joyfully  took  the  loug  bony  hand 
that  was  still  held  out  to  him  ;  *^  an 
affair  of  the  heart,  eh  ?'* 

"  By  no  means/*  replied  the  Cap- 
tain — *'  an  aff'air  of  the  liver  entirely. 
You  see  India  doesn*t  agree  with  me 
— hot  climate,  cold  grog,  tifliii8,iabobs, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing—  get  on  tlic 
sick  list  continually,  and  stop  all  sort^ 
of  promotion.  Now,  this  Phronsay 
Haggers  is  a  very  nice  girl — knew 
her  well,  and  liked  her  a  great  deal 
better,  before  old  Baggo  tho  attorney 
died  and  left  her  his  name  and  fortune. 
And  also,  my  leave  is  out  in  three 
months,  and  about  an  inch  of  liver 
left ;  so  you  see  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  I  marry  her  without  delay." 

"But  how?" 

"  Oh,  the  usual  way.  1  hate  elope- 
ments ;  it*s  not  respectable  for  a  coun- 
try geutleman  ;  and  as  she  has  a  very 
good  estate  in  Warwickshire,  I  consi- 
der myself  a  landed  proprietor  of  some 
consequence,  and  conduct  myself  with 
dignity  and  decorum  accordingly. 
No — we  shall  trouble  old  mother 
church,  by  way  of  setting  a  good  ex- 
ample to  our  numerous  offspring.** 

"  Tlien  am  1  to  consider  it  (piitc 
settled  that  you  are  engaged  to  thi^ 
young  lady  ? ' 

'*  As  far  as  human  pcrscvcrancr 
can  insure  any  thing — 1  am  a  capital 
shot,  and  **  . 

*<  But  have  you  the  lady  *8  con>ent : " 

"  How  can  I,  my  dear  fellow,  when 
I  tell  you  old  Fuzby  says  she  has  given 
her  consent  to  you,  or  rather  to  your 
uncle  on  your  beh^df  ?'* 

C  ha  lies  looked  somewhat  pui^^ed 
at  tlie^e  contradictory  pieces  of  infor- 
mation— **  Then,  in  Hcavcir»  uauie/* 
he  add,  '<  what  ^o  f  uu  mcau  Ui  do  ;'* 
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**  Oh  leave  that  to  mc, — another 
voyage  in  prospect  ys  a  mighty  sliarp- 
«ner  of  the  wits.  Before  three  days 
are  over  your  uncle  will  be  very  happy^ 
TTe  a  notion>  to  get  quit  of  his  bar- 
galn^  and  Frouny,  poor  dear  ;  what  a 
nice  girl  she  used  to  be  last  time' I  was 
home  on  sick  leave*  before  she  had 
got  her  fortune,  or  had  lier  head  turn- 
ed by  Dr  Bubb  ! — How  we  danced  at 
all  the  balls !  " 

**  Has  she  taken  a  serious  turn  ? 
Is  she  religious  ?  Those  Cantwclls  at 
Cheltenham  " 

"  Religious! — I  wish  slie  were! — 
No,  this  fallow,  Dr  Bubb«  is  our  great 
lecturer  at  Institutes  and  scientific 
associations.  He  explains  every  thing 
in  the  most  lucid  manner  possible^ 
was  present  at  the  creation,  and  recol- 
lects every  stone  exactly  as  it  was 
made.  Then  he  writes  many  articles 
in  philosophical  publications,  and  is 
the  author  of  the  paper  "  On  tlie  in- 
tellectual faculties  of  the  Midge  Tribe, 
with  an  Enouiry  into  the  Conscien- 
tiousness of  Fleas "  in  the  halfpenny 


Cyclopcedia.  He  is  now  engaged  on 
the  words  *♦  stratum  *'  and  "  shell " 
for  the  same  compilation,  and  has 
made  poor  Frouny  as  ludicrous  as  him- 
self—that accounts  for  the  cart-load  of 
spades  and  pickaxes  they  carry  about 
with  them.' 

"  And  how  do  you  manage  to  con- 
verse with  such  learned  personages  ?  ** 

**  No  need  of  conversation ;  they 
won*t  let  one  speak.  I  make  a  point 
of  always  agreeing  with  the  lady,  and 
hugging  some  words  like  '  tertiary/ 
*  granitic/  or  '  stalactitic,*  into  what- 
ever I  say.  It  makes  very  pretty 
mosaic  work  of  my  plain  prosOf  and  I 
think  it  pleases  very  much.  But  as  I 
see  you*re  fidgety.  Til  tell  you  our 
plans  in  a  single  moment.    In  the  first 

place  we  will " But  as  no  man 

is  worth  a  farthing  who  can't  keep  a 
secret,  we  intend  to  have  more  discre- 
tion than  the  gallant  captain,  and  pass 
on  to  the  next  chapter  without  telling 
the  reader  any  more  of  their  conver- 
sation. 


Chapter  III. 


Poor  Mr  Wallop,  with  his  mouth 
stuffed  with  ham,  and  his  wai.stcoat 
copiously  bedewed  with  an  oblation  of 
coffee  which  he  had  offered  to  the 
infernal  deities  on  perceiving  tlie  se- 
cond regiment  of  sight-seers  effect  an 
entrance  into  his  grounds,  rushed  from 
one  secluded  nook  of  his  beautiful 
domain  to  another,  but  found  them  all 
peopled.  Parasols  were  as  plentiful 
as  leaves,  and  spread  a  shade  over  the 
whole  dell,  giving  more  umbrage  to 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil  than  the 
maker  of  the  foresaid  parasols  had  con- 
tracted for.  But  a  fiery  old  gentle- 
man, growling  horrible  imprecations 
from  amid  the  mass  of  ham  and  muffin 
which  he  had  yet  had  no  time  to  swal- 
low, dispelled  in  a  great  measure  the 
romance  of  the  scene  ;  and  one  after 
another  the  groups  folded  up  their 
books  and  pencils  and  retired  to  some 
other  portion  of  the  property,  wonder- 
ing at  the  insolence  of  the  ill-natured 
individual  who  denied  to  the  universe 
at  large  free  access  to  every  square 
yard  of  his  estate.  The  Herroit*s 
Grotto  was  emptied  of  the  giggling 
young  gentlemen  and  misses  who  had 
been  carving  their  initials  on  the  stone- 
taWe  and i^ruMxt-^the  Naiad's  Well, 


into  which  a  pure  spring  rushed  down 
from  a  cleft  in  the  rock,  had  been  de- 
livered from  the  pic-nic  party  who  had 
already  taken  the  precaution  of  depo- 
siting sundry  bottles  in  the  water, — 
obscure  giggles  were  heard  in  all  direc- 
tions as  the  various  retreating  intru- 
ders expressed  their  indignation  or 
surprise,  or  amusement,  as  the  case 
might  be,  at  the  behaviour  of  Mr 
Wallop ;  and  that  worthy  gentleman 
having  at  last  emptied  his  mouth,  was 
beginning  to  fancy  he  had  cleared  the 
premises  of  all  interlopers,  when— oh 
earth,  oh  sky  I  what  do  his  eyes  be- 
hold ? 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  little  flower- 
garden  at  the  foot  of  the  clifi',  whose 
little  bed,  shaped  in  all  sorts  of  ways, 
had  been  so  carefully  filled  with  the 
choicest  plants  and  fiowers  by  his  for- 
mer favourite,  Jane  Lorimer,  where 
he  and  Charles  and  Jane  had  witli 
their  own  hands  reared,  on  a  pedestal 
of  turf,  an  exact  copy  of  the  Warwick 
Vase,  which,  with  equal  taste  and  in- 
genuity, they  had  taught  a  vine  to 
clamber  round  the  sides  of,  and  shake 
its  real  clusters  just  ovet  \W>an.\£i^ — 
there,  in  itial  \i%VlQ\ii«^  v^cA^^^  %»:^« 
i?hict\  ^a%  dow  \o  \\\^  oWtci^\C^\«wXi 
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<is  it  bad  remindoil  him  of  his  nephew 
all  thp  time  he  was  from  home,  and 
recalled  the  days  when  .lane was  "the 
fair  spirit  for  his  minister,"  whicli  only 
the  demon  of  lime  and  mortar,  ground- 
rents  and  front  olovations,  had  had 
power  to  expel  ; — there,  we  nnrain 
repeat — in  the  fairy  land  of  his  heart, 
which  his  >onl  had  consecrated  for  a 
temple  to  memory  and  romance — he 
perceived  a  gigantic  cart-wheel  fixed 
on  a  wooden  stage,  and  zealously  turn- 
ed round  and  round  by  a  little  plump 
gentleman  with  very  bandy  legs,  while 
its  gyrations  were  carefully  watched 
by  a  l:idy  in  a  bright  green  pelisse, 
who  was  standing  in  the  very  midst 
of  a  bed  of  lilv  of  the  valley.  The 
plump  little  gentleman,  who  was  dress- 
ed in  a  suit  of  sober  Mack,  had  laid 
aside  his  hat,  and  by  way  of  keeping 
it  from  the  ground,  had  hung  it,  as  on 
a  peg,  on  the  beautiful  handle  of  the 
Warwick  Vase — his  face  reddened  to 
a  preternatural  depth  of  scarlet  ])y  his 
exertion,  and  hi>  spectac-k's  fallen  for- 
ward on  tlie  very  point  of  his  flat  broad 
no:e,  he  could  fhul  no  time  to  answer 
tlio  haran^rue  of  Mr  Wallop,  but  kept 
on  twisting  the  great  whoi'l  ^vith  the 
same  impetuosity  as  before. 

*'  Hallo  ! — stoj),  you  infernal  villain 
— who  sent  you  here — what  the  devil 
are  vou  doiny  r" 

"  Sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  in  reply 
to  these  thundering  exclamations — 
'*  you  are  interrupting  a  philosophical 
experiment  of  the  highest  value ;  go 
on,  dear  Dr  Hnbh — what  stratum  are 
you  in  now  :  " 

"  Nut  yet  come  to  the  chalk  forma- 
tion, miss,  simple  alhivial — three  feet 
four." 

The  lady  wrote  with  hrr  pencil  in 
a  little  green  bound  ])ook — *'  alluvial, 
three  f»M«t  four." 

"  l)t)  vou  hear,  >ir:"  affaiu  ex- 
claimed  Mr  Wallop,  «•  who  sent  yon 
here? — I'll  prosecute  you  for  a  tres- 
pass." 

Rnt  the  doctor  and  the  yoiuig  lady 
were  too  deep  in  the  operation  before 
them  to  take  notice  of  what  was  said. 
A  great  rart-rope  wa«  twisted  round 
the  wheel, and  kept  in  place  on  the  iron 
by  a  h*dg«*  of  wood  nailed  all  round, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  rf»pe  was  a  huge 
iron  bar  whicli  the  ])hiloso])her  rai>ed 
up  by  thf  turning  of  the  wheel,  and 
then  let  it  tall  with  the  wliole  impetu<% 
of  the  height,  by  letting  the  wheel  go. 
Tliiii  operation.  i'nn>tantly   repeated. 


succeeded  in  boring  a  groat  hole ;  and 
as  the  weight  was  increased  everr 
time  by  the  additional  depth  the  b&r 
had  to'  fall  to,  the  progress  became 
more  rapid  as  the  operation  went  on. 
In  the  mean* time,  Mr  Wallop  lookei! 
round  in  search  of  the  gardener,  the 
groom,  or  any  of  the  domestics ;  whai 
would  he  not  have  given  for  Charles 
in  this  moment  of  anger  to  have  assist- 
ed in  burying  the  experimenter  in  tlio 
hole  he  had  made  in  the  prettier? 
flower-bed  in  the  ganlen ! 

*•  Antl  pray,  madam,**  he  cried,  go- 
ing up  to  the  young  lady,  "  what 
possible  right  have  you  to  commit  thi!* 
devastation?" 

"  Don't  trouble  yourself,  dear  sir, 
about  it, — 1  know  verv  well  bv  whose 
authority  we  act.  Wheie  now,  Dr 
Rubb?*'  she  added,  Itiming  to  her 
friend. 

"  Marie,  and  imperfectly  consolidat- 
ed limestone— but  it  seems  a  verv  irrp- 
gular  formation  ;  we  shall  come  to  the 
chalk  in  two  or  three  more  turns." 

"  There,  sir,  vou  hear  what  tho 
doctor  says — lie  seems  a  little  tin-u 
with  his  exertions ;  yon  will  pcrhc["' 
relieve  him  at  the  wheel." 

"  No,  madam,  not  at  the  stake!— 
What  the  deuce !  would  yon  have  me 
help  the  rnflian  to  destroy  my  own 
ground?" 

The  ])hilosopher  now  paused  in  hi< 
labour,  and,  adjn«ting  his  spectacle- 
and  coughing  to  dear  his  throat,  ?'M* 
— <<  All  objections  to  the  march  i>:' 
science  proceed  from  ignorance  anJ 
prejudice.  I  will  therefore,  in  few 
words,  explain  to  this  old  gontlemsii 
the  order  of  formation,  so  far  a<  thr 
beds  are  already  ascertained,  and  he 
will,  I  feel  certain,  no  longer  refuse 
us  his  assistance  till  the  return  of  otir 
friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Captain 
Slap.     Vou  know  what  a  s  ratnm  is  : ' 

<'  I  neither  care  for  straitum  nor 
erookum,"  replied  Mr  Wallop:  ••  whst 
business  have  you  here  :" 

"  1  conclude  you  arc  Mr  Wallop?" 
enquireii  the  Doctor. 

<<  1  am — but  that's  no  business  or 
yours ;  but  who  told  you  you  mi^rl-f 
bring  all  those  concerns  here  :  eh  ?" 

"  It  is  indeed  as  we  were  told."  ».-ud 
the  philosopher  to  his  fair  companion, 
aside  :  <■  we  must  soothe  him  till  thf 
Captain  comes.  You  will  be  plcasel 
to  observe,  sir.  the  prosress  we  ha\«' 
already  made.  This  simple  procc5< 
\s    lirtrowed    frnin    the    system    em- 
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ployed  in  the  digging  of  the  Artesian  young  woman,  unless  you  give  d  good 

wdU.     With  this  I  undertake  to  bore  account  of  yourself,  Til  commit  you 

any  thing."  to  the  tread-mill  for  six  weeks.    \\  hat 

''  Or  any  body,  you  may  add/*  said  the  devil !  is  there  no  law  in  England 

Mr  Wallop,  whom  surprise  at  the  — am  I  to  be  robbed  and  ruined  in 

effrontery  of  the  stranger  made  appar-    this  way  ?" 

ently  calm  and  resigned  ;  **  Who  arc  "  Robbed  sir  ?  *' — said   Dr  Bubb, 

you,  sir  ?— give  me  your  name."  soothingly — "  we  have  taken  nothing ; 

"  My  name  is  Doctor  Bubb — you  excepting,  indeed,   your  cart-wheel, 

have  probably  heard  of  me  before.**  and  the  legs  of  your  sideboard  to  erect 

"  Never,  sir."  our  platform  on." 

Dr  Bubb  and  the  lady  here  look-  *'  My  sideboard  legs! — by  Heavens, 

ed  at  each  other,  and  shrugged  their  and  so  you  have — my  beautiful  carved 

ihouldera  in  amazement  at  such  pro-  oak  sideboard  1   I  would  not  have  de- 

fundity  of    ignorance.      The    lady,  stroyed  it  for  a  hundred  pounds  ;  but 

however,  by  way  of  turning  the  con-  Tm  glad  of  it — very  glad  of  it — It*s  a 

versation,  addressed  the  old  gentleman  hanging  matter  now  ;  and  I  shall  have 

again —  you  both  on  the  gallows  yet.'* 

"  I  shall  turn  this  whole  estate  into  The  looks  of  mutual  understanding, 

t  mineralogical  museum."  which  ho  had  formerly  observed,  were 

"  Oh,  you  will,  will  you  ? "  again  exchanged  between  the  lady  and 

'<  With  the  Artesian  process  of  Dr  gentleman. 

Babb  nothing  can  be  so  easy  as  to  go  "  Poor  old  man,"   whispered  the 

down  to  the  very  centre.     Before  I  lady — *'  Captain  Slap  was  rightly  in- 

have  been  here  a  month  I  shall  have  formed — ^but  luckily  Mr  Martin,  his 

hot  bathi  from  the  springs  immediately  nephew,  has  full  power  over  him.  He 

above  the  internal  fire.     But  perhaps  shouldn't  have  taken  off  the  waistcoat 

you  are  not  a  Plutonian."  though.       Yet    he    seems    harmless 

"  Perhaps  not,"  said  Mr  Wallop,  enough." 

who  knew  nothing  of  what  she  was  Dr  Bubb  made  no  reply,  but  again 

saying,  except  that  she  intended  to  dig  mounted  the  platform,  and  was  pre- 

great  holes  all  over  his  estate.  paring  to  set  the  wheel  once  more 

"  A  Neptunian  then,  perhaps  ? "  in-  m  motion ;  but  the  patience  of  Mr  Wal- 

terposed  Dr  Bubb ;  *'  I  shall  be  happy  lop  could  stand  this  no  longer.     He 

to  explain  both  the  theories  to  you.  took  him  by  the  arm.     <<  Stir  from 

Werner  in  Germany,  and  Hutton  in  this  spot,  and  I  break  every  bone  in 

Scotland,  are  the  rival  Demiurges  in  your  body." 

the  mythology  of  modern   science.  *'  Sir — remember  the  respect  due  to 

The  question  to  be  resolved  is  this —  science" — ^began  the  philosopher,  iu 

Is  water  or  fire  the  potentia  genetrix,  huge  alarm. 

the  vehicle,  the  organ,  the  substratum  "  Unhand  him,  old  man,"  said  the 

of  all  things  ?    A  few  words  will  ox-  young  lady — "  I  tell  you  to  do  so, 

plain  the  conflicting  statements  of  the  and  I  have  some  right  to  command 

different  schools."  here." 

''  Who  cares  about  schools  or  col-  ''  He  stirs  not  from  this  spot,  nor 

leges  either  ?     Here  you  have  made  a  you  either,  till  the  constable  takes  you 

trespass  on  my  land, — you  have  raised  to  jail.     Depend  on  that,  young  wo- 

a  scaffolding  on  my  property  without  man.'* 

asking  my  leave — you  havedug  a  huge  These  words  were  said  so  sternly 

hole  in  my  garden — and  now  you  talk  and  calmly,  that  the  lady  also  became 

about  fire  and  water.     1*11  have  you  frightened, 

properly  trounced,  you  chattering  im-  "  If  there  is  any  mistake  here,'* 

pertinent  coxc  " said  Dr   Bubb,  •*  a  few  words  will 

«•  Mr  Wallop !" — interrupted  the  explain  every  thing.     A  search  for 

lady,  horror-struck  at  such  profana-  fossilized  shells,  and  a  desire  to  trace 

tion ;  *'  we  feel  for  you-^eeply,  and  the  layers  of  the  different  strata  con- 

■incerely  feel  for  you — but  such  Ian-  stituting  the  romantic  scenery  of  this 

guage  u  not  to  be  borne ;  you  speak  neighbourhood,  has  been  the  guiding 

to  Dr  Bubb."  principle  of  all  our  proceedings.     As 

'<  Dr  Bubb  or  Dr  Bubble,  it*s  all  this  young  lady  also  is  so  so^n  \.k^  \^^ 

one    to    me — 1*11  have  him   in   the    propnctot  oiuAa  wiA^* 

"stocks  for  a  vagabond ;  and  as  to  you,  A  »\ap  on  XVie  \>^^V>  \«^\fir«^^  '^^^ 
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;ood-wilU  hindered  Mr  Wal- 

.  listening  to  a  syllable  more. 

^t's  my  calling-cardj  old  boy/' 

!  individual  who  bad  thus  salu- 

1 ;  *'  Captaiu  Slap  of  the  cup- 

oured  Snapdragons.   You  dou*t 

.lie,  I  suppose — but  Fm  a  sworn 

of  your  nephew's.    Never  mind 

)ld  fellow,    Dr    Bubb>   but   go 

th  your  experimeuts,*'  lie  added, 

ag  to  the  philosopher. 

dut  he  shafl  mind  me,  sir — and 

shall  mind  me,  sir  ;  and  you  too, 

am ;  by  Heaven  1  if  there's  a  pii- 

in  England,  Fll  have  every  soul 

ron  on  it,  if  I  die  for  it  I*' 

The  curses,  the  threats,  the  denun- 

tions  of  Mr   Wallop  were  of  no 

dl — and  in  a  silence,  such  as  he  liad 

ver  maintained  in  his  life,  he  liaten- 

i  to  the  conversation  of  the  three 

jicntiHc  en([uirers  into  the  mysteries 

f  nature. 

Round  went  the  wheel,  and  down 
ell  the  iron  bar. 

"Have  von  come  to  the  chalk  yet?'* 
enquired  the  young  lady,  taking  out 
her  note-book  once  more. 

'*  Nearly — and  then  we  shall  see  if 
the  organic  remains  contained  in  it 
confirm  the  commonly  received  Mo- 
saic theory  or  not." 

"  Moses!" — exclaimed  the  young 
lady,  with  a  sneer;  <Mie  was  not  a 
Dr  Bubb.  What  remains  have  been 
discovered  in  this  layer  ?" 

**  Of  the  perfect  animals,  my  dear 
voung  lady,"  replied  the  Doctor,  paus- 
ing in  his  labour,  and  (quoting,  appar- 
ently, one  of  his  lectures — **  very  few ; 
some  specimens  of  vertebral  fish — the 
teeth  of  a  species  of  shark,  allied  to  the 
squalus  gaJeus,  and  two  varieties  of 
the  grinding  palatal  bones  of  some  ge- 
nera unknown,  vertebrae  and  scales. 
But  of  the  testaceous  mollusca*,  the 
order  of  multilocular  univalves,  has 
left  many  genera  imbedded  in  this 
formation.  Ammonites ;  Scaphites 
and  Belemnites;  Serpuloe  also,  and 
spirorbes  are  common.  But  our  gal- 
lant friend,  Captain  Slap,  has  made  re- 
searches into  several  classes  of  the 
multi  valves." 

"  Oh,  yes — granitic,  of  course,  ter- 
tiary and  supermedial" — blustered  out 
the  captain,  who  knew  as  much  of  what 
the  learned  lecturer  had  been  saying 
as  of  Hebrew. 

**  IsD*t  the  important  family  of  Echi- 
nlteg  oumcroua  heieV  enquired  the 


young  lady  of  the  military  pbilofo* 
per. 

" '  Pon  my  honour — I  don't  ezaetlv 
— what  family  did  you  say  ? — old  Mr 
Wallop  knows  more  about  such  mat- 
ters than  I  can  do." 

"  The  Echinites*'  —  she  repeated, 
appealing  to  the  still  fu riband  old 
man. 

**  No  family  of  that  name  here — 
some  people  m  one  of  the  lodging- 
houses,  perhaps." 

*'  The  members  of  that  family  dif- 
fer very  much  from  each  other," 
continued  Dr  Bubb,  ex  cathedra,— ^ 
"  some  are  heart  shaped,  spataogus 
for  instance ;  and  others  conical." 

**  They  must  be  a  nun-looking  set 
of  customers  as  they  go  to  church  of 
a  Sunday" — said  the  captain — while 
Mr  Wallop  felt  more  and  more  per- 
suaded that  the  whole  party  was  mad. 

"  But  I  hope,"  continued  the  philo* 
sopher,  '<  you  will  go  on  with  your  re- 
searches, my  dearNUss  Haggersbaggie 
— thb  is  quite  the  spot  for  them.*' 

**  I  most  certainly  shall.  Indeed, 
my  great  object  in  my  projected 
change  is  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  my 
geological  studies." 

Mr  Wallop  started  on  hearing  the 
name — but  before  he  had  time  to  say 
any  thing  Captain  Slap  had  nudged 
him  with  his  elbow. 

"  I  say,  old  boy,  there'll  be  rare 
work  with  this  Artemisian  well- digging 
when  she  becomes  your  niece — and 
rules  the  roast  up  in  the  hall  there?" 

« The  first  thiug  1  shall  do,"  pur- 
sued Sophronia — **  is  to  make  a  sec- 
tion of  the  face  of  that  clifi'.  It  seems 
to  mo  very  like  simple  conglomcnte." 

"  We  can  easily  try,"  answered 
Dr  Bubb,  <<  for  the  vase  on  which 
my  hat  is  hung  is  of  the  same  material 
— I  will  chip  otl'  the  handle  and  as- 
certain the  fact  in  a  moment." 

"  The  deuce  you  will  I" — crie«l  M' 
Wallop — **  I  tell  you  you  shall  do  n 
such  thing  —  here  comes  old   Job 
Bammel,  and  1 11  have  you  all  in  \\ 
lock-up  house  forthwith." 

As  he  spoke,  our  old  friend  the  fi} 
erman  came  up  to  the  scene  of  actic 
and  after  touching  his  hat  to  Mr  W 
lop,  addressed  himself  to  Dr  Bubb 

<«  Iv'e  got  it  all  ready,  sir — sr 
and  mattock — to  dig  half  a  foot  (I 
with ;  you'll  easily  find  them  Id 
Cove  on  the  shore — and  can  carry 
home  at  leisure." 
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iat*8  all  this?*'  enquired  the 
as  if  he  had  scarcely  heard 
mmel  had  said, 
few  curiosities/'  said  Dr 
which  this  intelligent  person 
ured  for  me,  and  hidden  in  a 
wn  only  to  myself.  They  are 
mable  value>  and  in  great 
s — two  casks  are  filled  with 
For  fear  of  other  students  of 
)  science  getting  possession  of 
jnens,  I  have  had  to  adopt  all 
M;autions ;  and  to-day>  at  one 
when  all  the  population  of  the 
m  be  at  dinner,  I  will  go  and 
session.*' 

Captain  Slap  and  I  will  go 
the  well,"  said  Sophronia. 
be  hanged  if  you  do!"   ex- 
Mr  Wallop — *'  John  1  I  com- 
u  to  seize  those  people." 
I't,  sir  —  indeed  —  that  there 
dy  is  young  master's  inteud- 
l  Bammel,  hurrying  away. 
"  continued  Captain  Slap — 
property  is  hers." 
\  ?   who  made  it  hers  ? — 'tb 
ell  you." 

d  you  how  it  was,  Miss  Frou- 
id  the  captain  to  his  compan- 


ion," the  poor  old  man  very  often  talks 
in  this  way.  His  nephew  humours 
him  a  great  deal  too  much.'* 

"  Ha  I"  —  exclaimed  Dr  Bubb— . 
**  'tis  near  the  time.  1  must  go.  Per- 
haps you  had  better  delay  farther  pro- 
ceedings till  I  return.  In  the  mean- 
time, go  into  the  house,  as  Captain 
Slap  has  kindly  invited  us,  and  order 
luncheon.  I  will  join  you  as  soon  as 
I  have  deposited  my  two  puncheons  of 
fossils  in  a  place  of  safety."  Saying 
this  the  Doctor  put  on  his  hat,  and 
again  adjusting  his  spectacles,  pursued 
his  way  at  a  rapid  pace  from  the  gar- 
den, while  Captain  Slap,  offering  his 
arm  to  Sophronia,  marched  majesti- 
cally towards  the  house. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  infernal  rascab  I 
ever  saw — of  all  the  vain,  conceited, 
insolent,  intolerable  gipsies  I  ever  heard 
of,  these  men  and  thb  woman  are  the 
worst — Marry  her! — I'll  write  a  note 
this  moment  to  Mrs  Lorimer,  and  ask 
her  and  Jane  to  stay  for  a-week.** 
Such  were  the  reflections  of  Mr  Wal- 
lop, as,  with  melancholy  steps  and 
slow,  he  followed  the  pair  of  intruders 
into  hb  own  hall. 
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i  sea,  spletididior  vitro — more 
beautifully  blue  than  tlie 
oung  ladies,  or  the  stockings 
le-aged  ones,  glided  a  light 
spelled  by  a  gentle  wind,  that 
iced  to  send  her  on  her  way, 
causing  a  ripple  in  the  water. 
be  wild  headlands  and  great 
romontories  that  rose  in  pcr- 
ar  ascent  many  hundred  feet 
dark  and  deep  wavcless  ex- 
their  feet,  the  little  *'  Fairy" 
selessly  along,  scarcely  db- 
the  sea-mews  that  were  rest- 
pray  up  the  cliff,  or  looking  at 
the  rocks  that  studded  the 
nd  it  is  eauallv  certain  that 
Q,  beautiful  as  it  was,  and  the 
;  of  its  white  sail,  picturesque 
ared  to  any  one  who  may  have 
.  it  from  the  land,  attracted  no 
hatever  from  the  two  per- 
m  it  contained.  In  fact,  they 
;o  be  so  occupied  with  each 
3it  it  is  to  thb  hour  a  marvel 
ystery  how  Charles  Martin 
to  steer  clear  of  the  numer- 
i  that  "blocked  up  thepas3a£e; 
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or  how,  above  all,  he  contrived  with 
such  skill  and  dexterity  to  shoot 
round  the  west  point  of  land,  and  glide 
into  the  open  bay  that  formed  the 
landing-place  on  hb  uncle's  estate.  Iii 
this  effort  of  seamanship  he  obtained 
no  assistance  from  Jane  Lorimer,  who 
sat  beside  him  ;  and  old  Bammel,  the 
owner  of  the  boat,  had  made  his  way 
by  land,  and  had  left  Master  Charles 
to  bring  the  **  Fairy"  round  when  hb 
visit  to  Shepherd's  Cove  should  be  con- 
cluded. Jane,  it  appeared,  had  requir- 
ed to  run  over  to  her  late  residence  to 
arrange  some  exchange  of  plants  iu 
the  conservatory,  and  nothing  could 
be  more  natural  than  for  her  to  accept 
Charles's  offer  of  a  conveyance  in  the 
boat.  What  the  conversation  might 
have  been  we  have  no  means  of  judg- 
ing, except  that  it  must  have  been  very 
satisfactory,  for  two  handsomer  faces 
more  filled  with  happiness  are  sel- 
dom to  be  met  with  than  those  of 
the  two  navigators  as  they  sprang 
on  the  sand.  Winding  their  way 
slowly  along  iVve  %leei^  TO^^^0Qa.\.\!i\\s:^- 

2.^ 
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to  see  two  sailors  of  the  coast-guard,  **  For  what  ?**  enquired  the  Doctor'— 

armed  with  sword  and  pistoly  stealing  **  For  running  a  rig  on  the  Qneea    0 

quietly  among  the  thick  brushwood  I  wonder  you  ain*t  ashamed  oa\^'^ 

ttiat  covers   the  chine,  and  making  answered  the  boatswain. 

their  way  to  the  cave  which  the  lovers  <' March  him  along/'  added 

had  so  often  visited  in  their  childhood,  other,  giving  the  prisoner  a  push 

Their  path,  if  they  chose  to  enter  the  shoulder  that  nearly  sent  mm  01 

Mr   Wallop's    domain  by  the  little  the  cliff. 

wicket,  instead  of  following  the  main  "  Let  me  understand  this ;  you  1 

road,  conducted  ^em  very  near  the  here  and  forcibly  selxe  my  person.^ 

cavern ;  and  urged  on  by  curiosity,  and  object  to  mv  carrying  off  thesi 

which  seemed  mingled  in  Charles  with  tubs  of  geologicu  specimens.  Is  theri 

a  strange  feeling  of  gratification,  they  a  rival  philosopher  in  the  case? 

resolved  to  take  the  shorter,  though  there  a  collector  here  ?** 

steeper    ascent.      On    passing    the  "  To  be  sure  there  is,  and  a  super'-— 

mouth  of  the  cave  they  perceived  a  visor  too ;  but  come  alongy  Mr  Wal  — 

fat  gentleman  stripped  to  his  waist-  lop  will  soon  set   you  to  rig^t 

coat  busily  plying  a  pick-axe,  and  so  come** 

deeply  intent  on  his  employment,  that  *'  Mr  Wallop,  did  you  say  ?     Yoc: 

lie  never  perceived  the  spectators  of  must  mean  his  nephew,  Mr  Martin 

his  proceedings.  At  last,  with  a  groan,  the  old  gentleman  is  non  eompos.** 

partly  of  fatigue  and  partly  of  dc-  "  Oh,  curse  the  compass,"  said  th^ 

ligpht  at  reaching   the  object  of  his  men,  "  it's  all  plain  sailing  here, 

search,  ho  stooped  down,  and  after  shut^to  your  clapper  and  come  on." 

some  manful  tugs,  succeeded  in  lifting  **  WUl  they  indeed  carry  the  po(^ 

up  two  moderate-sized  tubs,  connected  gentleman  to  ^our  uncle  ?*'  enquire* 

with  each  other  like  chain-shot  by  a  Jane  Lorimer  m  an  anxious  Toice,  sl. 

leather  thong.     This  he  put  over  his  they  hurried  up  the  path,  and  eut  int 

neck,  and  with  a  tub  dangling  fVom  Mr  Wallop's  grounds. 

each  side  was  hurrying  out  of  the  **  To  be  sure  they  will,  and,  b; 

cave — our   two  friends  having  slipt  Jupiter  I  the  old  fellow  will  take  hi-  ^ 

aside  to  leave  him  free  exit — when  revenge  on  this  pedantic  booby,  anc^  -^ 

the  sailors,  each  with  a  pistol  at  his  perhaps,  Jane,  it  may  be  a  lucky  incE  " 

head,  commanded  him  to  stand,  or  they  dent  for  ourselves." 

would  drive    a   bullet   through   his  *'  How,  Charles  ?     Who  is  this  ol^-* 

brains.  man  with  the  tubs  ?** 

"  No  use  making  any  resistance  ;  "A  Doctor  Bubb ;  but  I'll  tell  yo«^ 

we  got  notice  of  this,  this  morning,  more  as  we  go  on ;  you  must  positive^ 

and  have  the  rest  of  our  force  sta-  ly  come  in  for  a  few  minutes— my 

tinned  within  call.**  uncle  will  be  delighted  to  see  you.** 

This  was  said  in  rather  a  growling  "  Oh,  Charles  I  not  now — not  tili 

tone  of  voice  by  the  boatswain,  who  he  knows — not  till*'— — 

had  tlie  pistol  still  pointed  within  half  But  before  her  objections  to  paying 

an  inch  of  the  prisoner's  right  ear.  tlie  old  gentleman  a  visit  could  be  eon- 

"  Hawl  him  along  to  Mr  W^allop's,  eluded,  the  door  was  opened,  and  she 

and  get    liim    committed   for   tnal.  only  finished  her  full  reasons  for  not 

'Twill  be  five  years  before  the  mast,  bdng  able  to  enter  the  house  when 

and  a  month  or  two  of  Winchester  she  had  arrived  in  the  drawing-room. 

tread-mill.'*  A  noise  of  loud  talking  in  the  library 

This  was  said  by  the  other  assailant,  had  almost  alarmed  her  as  she  passed ; 

whose  pistol  was  within  an  equal  dis-  and  she  was  glad  to  have  a  few  mi- 

tance  of  the  leil  ear  of  the  sorely  puz-  nutes  to  herself  to  prepare  for  her 

zled  Doctor  Bubb.  interview   with    her   former  friend. 

"  But,  gentlemen,'*   said  the  pri-  The  passionate  old  man  had  quarrelled 

soner,  "  in  Heaven*s  name,  what  is  the  with  ner  mother,  and  had  been  harsh 

meaning  of  this  ?    I  vrill  explain  in  a  and  angry  with  the  poor  girl  herself; 

few  words  the  provisions  of  Magna  but  she  knew  that,  along  with  all  Us 

Charta.'*  bad  temper,  there  was  a  great  Aind  of 

<'  You  may  have  your  provisions  In  goodness ;  and  she,  therefore,  had  great 

a  cart  or  a  waggon  if  you  like ;  but  confidence  in  what  Charles  bad  told 

In  the  mean-'time,  them  two  little  tubs  her  about  his  uncle's  change  of  senti- 

Isgood  eridenco  against  you.**  tMinX\ji\i^x^Mwa.   TV^nolae  inthe 
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n  inereased  in  a  few  minutes 
fi<mdy,  that  Chariea  rashed 
ertain  what  was  the  matter. 
)ring  the  library^  he  saw 
(abb  closely  guarded  by  his 
tors — Mr  Wdlop  sitting  in 
ihair  with  a  grin  of  the  most 
I  triumph  on  his  rubicund 
,nd  Sophronia  and   Captain 

recess  of  the  window  in  ear- 
ultation. 

old  man  is  not  in  the  least 
said  Sophronia. 
nore  than  a  mad  dog/'  groan- 
tain    Slap»    sympathizingly. 
ertainly  send  the  Doctor  as  a 
sailor  on  board  the  fleet>  and 
B  not  abolished  yet.*' 
i  Heavens  t  he  has  often  told 
lersons  bom  on  a  chalky  for- 
*e  hot  and  violent.    It  seems> 
K)  true — I  must  exert  myself 
Tavour."     Saying    this,    she 
)rward  and  said,  "  Mr  Wal- 
must  allow  me  to  have  some 
nterfere  here,  as  soon  about 
inmate  in  your  house." 
t*s  no  evidence,"  interposed 
itrate,  with  all  the  dignity  of 
^  you  saw  this  person,  who 
iself  Bubb,  in  possession  of 
of  contraband  spirits  ?" 
sir,"  answered  both  the  men. 
received   intimation  of  a 

run  on  this  coast,  and  set 
3ordingly  ?** 
sir. 
this  is  the  man  ?" 

sir." 

re  can  be  no  farther  doubt  on 
ct.  I  must  commit  him  for 
d  in  the  mean-time,  I  can 
rs  for  a  prosecution  for  the 
mage  done  to  my  land.'* 
lean  explain  in  a  few  words,** 
3  lecturer. 

irise  you  to  say  nothing,  sir," 
ustice  ;  "  your  words  will  be 
wnr 

I — J,  sir,"    exclaimed  So- 

*'  am  answerable  for  the 
)f  the  soil ;  and  as  ^rife  of  this 
n,**  seizing  at  the  same  time 
of  Charles  Martin,  who,  at 
nent,  entered  the  room,  *'  I 

I  had  a  right  to  do  as  I 
rith  the  estate.** 
e  your  wife,  Charles  ?"  roared 
op. 

have  so  arranged  it,  sir,** 
eplied  the  nephew ;  *'  but  as 


we  are  to  reside  along  with  yoa>  it 
will  make  no** 

The  dignity  of  the  bench  was  for  a 
moment  forgotten,  and  some  epitheta 
by  no  means  complimentary  to  his 
nephew's  intellectual  accomplishments, 
were  showered  on  him  in  a  voice  of 
thunder. 

*'  Marry  her  I — have  my  whole  es- 
tate riddled  with  deep  holes  by  iron 
bars  and  cart  wheels— perpetual  grub- 
bings  for  shells  and  fossils — Doctor 
Bubbs  lecturing  all  day  about  chalks 
and  strata  I*' 

*'  And  why  not,  sir  ?**  triumphantly 
enquired  Sophronia ;  "  I  shall  teach 
your  nephew  the  science  of  geology ; 
we  shall  ransack  the  very  centre  of 
the  universe  for  specimens — concho- 
logy  will  be  our  study  also — ^you  al- 
ready know  something  of  shells  ?*'  , 

"  A  little,"  replied  Charles ;  "  my 
uncle  will  find  a  specimen  of  a  very 
lovely  one,  if  he  wul  go  into  the  next 
room.  If  he  will  bring  it  in,  I'm  sure 
it  will  reconcile  him  to  every  thing.'* 
The  uncle,  at  Charles's  request,  ac- 
companied him  to  the  drawing-room  ; 
and  in  the  mean-time  Captain  Slap 
made  a  proposal  to  Sophronia,  as  ft 
was  evident  old  Wallop  would  never 
agree  to  have  his  estate  made  into  a 
mineralogical  museum  ;  and  as  with- 
out that  the  match  was  by  no  means 
desirable,  he  would  undertake  to  free 
Doctor  Bubb  from  his  unfortunate 
predicament,  if  she  would  reward  him 
for  such  a  favour  with  her  hand." 

'^  For  Heaven's  sake.  Miss  Sophro- 
nia,** whined  the  Doctor,  "  consider 
the  miseries  of  five  years*  banishment— 
away  from  science  and  literature  I*' 

"  With  the  cat-o*-nine-tails  in  foil 
play,**  chimed  in  Captain  Slap. 

"  *  Twill  be  a  Roman  sacrifice  to 
friendship  and  geology.** 

"  Enough !"  said  Sophronia,  "  I 
yield.  Deliver  Dr  Bubb  from  his  dis* 
astrous  condition,  and  I  am  yours  1" 

"  Have  the  goodness,"  said  Captain 
Slap  to  the  saSors,  "  to  open  one  of 
the  tubs.** 

"  No  use  o*  that,  sir ;  we  knowt 
'em  by  the  look." 

"  Open  it,  nevertheless ;  if  I  am 
not  greatly  mistaken  there  is  no  pe- 
nalty for  a  man  carrying  a  few  gal- 
lons of  gooseberry  vrine;  and  if  all 
was  done  as  Bammel  promised,  it  is 
nothing  butsome  British  Champa| 

The  men  looked  rather  crest-ft 
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Zove  and  Oeohgy* 
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but  on  doing  as  they  were  requested^ 
they  foand  it  was  too  true. 

'<  Hurrah  I  hurrah  !*'  at  this  mo- 
ment exclaimed  old  Bammel^  coming 
into  the  room^  *'  we've  nicked  you, 
Ijids^iggM  if  we  han't  tho* — we've 
had  a  nice  run  in  Shepherd's  Cove  all 
the  time  you  were  watching  this  old 
gentleman  in  Fisher's  cavern.  Too 
Jate,  boys — all  saved! — tho  whole 
crop  ;  jigg*d  if  it  aint." 

Some  communication  of  the  same 
s  irt  must  have  been  made  to  Mr  Wal- 
lop»  for  a-smile  had  replaced  the  for- 
mer stern  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance, as  he  brought  Jane  Lorimer 
into  the  library,  and  presented  her  to 
the  party. 

**  1  thought  you  had  gone  for  a 
specimen  of  a  shell !"  exclaimed  So- 
plironia,  disappointed. 


"  And  so  I  havo,"  replied  the  old 
man,  *'  as  perfect  an  example  of  the 
Venus  Rustica  as  ever  I  saw ;  but  not 
a  word  more.   There  has  been  a  great 
mbtake  here, — Charles,    show  Misb 
Haggersbagge  and  her  crew  out  of  di0 
premises, — lock  all  the  gates, — sen^ 
for  Mrs  Lorimer  without  loss  of  time^ 
and  marry  Jane  within  this  week.    I^ 
vou  don't,  hang  me  if  I  don't  marr^T" 
her  myself!" 

*'  That's  the  trick,*'  sud  Captai 
Slap,  as  he  hurried  the  party  off;  **  VI 
keep  tho  rest  of  my  liver,  and  sen 
Bubb  to  the   right   about — geolog 
aint  such  a  bad  study  after  all 
all  eyents,  it  has  done  me  more  _ 
than  my  troop  of  brown  heroes 
John  Company's  Snapdragons." 


^OPHOCLES^-TAACHINLi:. 


Vksus  swayetli  all  below,-— 
K'en  the  gotia  to  Veniu  bow  ; 
Wondrous  might,  I  trow,  hath  she  ! 
Ever  hers  the  victory ! 
IIow  by  many  a  luring  wile 
Chronos'  son  she  could  beguile. 
Not  mine  the  task  to  tell ; 
Or  him,  the  God  whose  force  can  make 
The  solid  earth's  foundations  shake. 
Or  tho  dark  Lord  of  Hell : 
Inline  to  sing  a  fiercer  strife 
That  the  Goddess  woke  to  life. 
Came  there  for  this  bride  of  old, 
Suitors  two  of  giant  mould : 
Wrestler's  feint,  and  warrior's  blow 
Well  I  ween  their  fight  could  show  ! 
Rushing,  trampling,  from  afsr, 
Like  a  goring  bull,  to  war. 
From  hid  dwelling  by  the  sea, 
I'Vom  the  far  (Kniadee, 
Came  the  river* warrior  on, 
Acheloud,  Tethys*  son  I 

Glorious  Thebes  his  rival  bore, 

Thebes  whence  Bacchus  sprang  of  yore,-« 
With  the  bow,  and  with  the  spear, 
With  the  mighty  club  of  fear 
Blandished  high  his  pow*r  to  prove. 
Dreadful  came  the  son  of  Jove  I 


Rr*d  by  love,  in  act  to  close. 
In  the  midst  the  warriors  rose  ; 
While  above  them,  all  unseen, 
Blue-eyed  Venus,  beauty's  Queen 
Hover'd,  with  unshrinking  eye, 
Arbitress  of  destiny  I 
Sounded  then  the  forceful  blow 
From  clench'd  hand,  and    pondrous 

bow ; 
And  from  off  his  forehead  torn, 
Crash'd  the  monster's  splinter 'd  horn  ! 
Sinewy  limb  with  limb  was  coil'd, — 
Haughty  brow  with  blood  was  soil'd. 
And  the  groan,  but  ill  represt. 
Burst  from  either  lab'ring  breast  I 
But  where  Phcebus'  glories  bright 
Bath'd  the  distant  hiU  In  Hght 
(Thus  my  mother's  legend  said). 
Trembling  sat  the  dark-eyed  maid  : 
Motionless  in  deep  suspense. 
Piteous  was  her  gaze  intense ! 
Destined  to  the  mightiest  sword, — 
He  who  conquered  was  her  Lord ! 
Mournful  as  a  timid  fawn 
F^m  its  gentle  dam  withdrawn, 
Soon  she  left  her  mother's  side. 
Great  Alcldes*  bard  won  bride  ! 

H.  K. 
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SUGGESTED  BY  A  POEM  CALLID  THE    "  FLIGHT  OF  YOUIH/*    IN    THE 
AUGUST  N  UMBER  OF  BLACKWOOD's  MAGAZINE. 


thou  liast  poured  a  strain 
and  list  again, 
e  a  deeper  pleasure 
ft-repeated  measure-^ 
nony  divine 
that  dirge  of  thine  ! 
I  of  yesterday 
e  witching  lay, 
the  noontide  hour, 
.ry  bower, 
le,  thinking  loss, 
ler  idleness! 
8  with  a  spell, 
its  music  fell ! 
liave  1  been  hannfed, 
ng,  in  my  slumber!*, 
acholy  numbers, 
at  is  enchanted, 
not  all  agree 
ep  despondency, 
whom  it  bewaik'lh  ; 
limb,  and  laughing  eye, 
Hope,  and  Courage  high, 
dly  company, 
ne  or  faileth ! 
(  of  sunny  weather 
I  have  spent  together ; 
aversed,  hand  in  hand, 
,  and  many  a  land— 
!r  many  a  giant  mountain— 
lany  a  hallowed  fountain  ; 
ighing,  as  we  went, 
ness  innocent, 
►ws  he  swore  at  starting, 
dream  of  his  departing  ? 

linstrel  spoken  truly  ? 
her  limb  more  light — 
her  eye  more  bright— 
!artthat  beats  more  newly, 
t,  and  promise  broken  ; 
:le  parting  token, 
idly  farewell  spoken, 
86  one  go  V 
t  is  not  thus  I 
.hou  hast  wronged  him, 

saidcst  life  waa  dim, 
ark,  and  deadly  cold, 

of  woes  unloUl, 
;avcth  us. 

ny  heart's  best  brother 
part  to  glad  another — 
rime,  that  despot  strong, 
:  him  linger  long  ; 

not  take  his  flight, 
tor  in  the  night : 
learning  will  he  give, 
le  token  leave  : 
ewell  will  be  spoken 
jrished  bond  is  broken  ! 
dly,  gentle  Sprite  I 
Dish  from  our  sight : 

look  back  and  sigh 
iasant  days  gone  by. 
ing,  often  turning, 


Once  again  to  clasp  as,  burning. 

Fearful,  sad,  and  broken-hearted, 

From  our  bosom  to  be  parted. 

Is  he,  is  he  gone  ? 

Time,  alas  !  hath  iron  sway  : 

In  some  region  far  away, 

In  a  dungeon  old  and  gray, 

Will  he  watch  him  all  the  day  ; 

Night  is  still  his  own. 

Dull  old  Time  !  he  little  knoweth 

All  the  strength  tliat  love  bestoweth. 

Never  chain  was  forged  may  bind  hiui ; 

Distance  vanisheth  behind  him. 

From  his  broken  den. 

On  the  night-breeze  riding  free, 

To  our  chamber  cometh  he,— 

Telling  in  our  sleeping  ear 

Tales  of  many  a  bygone  year, 

Quaffing  now  the  hallow\l  fountain. 

Roaming  now  the  giant  mountain. 

Over  land  and  over  sea 

Once  more  wand'ring  merrily. 

Youth  is  with  us  then. 

Miiuitrel,  saidst  thou,  *'  Youth  is  gone, 

And  hath  left  us  to  our  moan, 

All  unfriended  and  alone  ?  " 

Nay,  and  if  thou  speakesl  thii. 

When  he  dwelt  with  thee,  I  wis 

Thou  didst  wrong  him  sore. 

Never  else  to  wo  and  sadness. 

He  that  was  so  fond  of  gladness, 

Would  he  give  thee  o'er. 

Hark  !  in  silvery  tones,  and  clear, 

He  is  whispering  in  mine  ear, 

"  Brother  I  might  he  always  dwell 

With  the  souls  he  loveth  well. 

From  one  true  and  faithful  heart 

Never  more  would  Youth  depart ! 

Grieve  not,  for  the  tear-drops  flowing 

Nought  avail  to  stay  my  going  :  — 

Yet,  though  they  mny  nothing  aid  thee, 

Shall  thy  love  be  well  repaid  thee  ; 

For  to-day  and  for  to-morrow 

Thou  maycst  feel  a  pang  of  sorrow  ; 

I^ut  the  gentle  one  I  send 

Soon  shall  bid  thy  weeping  end. 

Every  pure  and  kindly  spirit 

This  my. blessing  doth  inherit : 

Comrade  sweet,  I  ween   is  ho  ; 

He  shall  tell  theo  tales  of  me ; 

He  shall  paint  me  to  thine  eye 

With  all  love's  fidelity. 

Thou  hast  hut  to  summon  him 

When  thy  spirit  waxeth  dim, 

And  in  memory,  at  thy  will, 

Shall  thy  youth  be  with  thee  still  1  '* 

Minstrel,  to  mine  inward  hearing 

Thus  he  breathes  his  tones  of  cheering  : 

Ay,  and  in  my  heart  I  know 

He  hath  spoken  truly  ! 

Therefore  will  I  not  to  wo 

Yield  myself  unduly ; 

For  when  Youth  his  flight  hath  taken 

I  shall  not  be  all  forBakea* 
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CORONATION  SONNETS. 


TUS  ABBEY. 

Within  the  Minttei^s  venerable  pile 
What  pomps  unwonted  flash  upon  our  eyes ! 
What  gorgeous  galleries  o*er  each  other 

rise! 
But  less  with  gold  and  crimson  glows  the 

aisle 
Than  with  fair  England's  living  splendours ; 

while 
Beneath  the  pavement  sleeps  her  buried 

glory- 
While   o'er  the   walls  yet  breathes  her 

deathless  story. 
And  not  of  living  loveliness  the  smile, 
Still  less  of  costly  robes  and  jewels  sheen, 
The  soulless  grandeur,  can  our  thoughts 

beguile 
From  dwelling  on  those  hallowing  recol- 
lections. 
Which  chiefly  make  this  spot  the  fittest  scene 
Wherein  to  consecrate  those  new  affections. 
We  plight  this  day  to  Britain's   Virgin 

Queen. 

THE  QUEEN. 

How  strange  to  see  that  creature  young 

and  fair. 
The  ensigns  dread   assume  of  sovereign 

power : 
And  claim  a  mighty  kingdom  for  her  dower. 
Oh!  crowns  are  weighty  less  with  gems 

than  care  ! 
Shall   one  so  slight  such  stately  burthen 

wear? 
And  in  those  femininely  feeble  hands 
The  orb  of  empire  how  shall  she  upbear  ? 
How  wield  the  sceptre  of  those  wide-spread 

lands. 
Whose  strength  and  wisdom  kneel  for  her 

commands  ? 
Yet  that  calm  brow  bespeaks  a  placid  breast 
As  there  in  innocence  august  she  stands ; 
Perchance  that  weakness  may  protect  her 

best. 
Which  doth  suflUse  our  gazing  eyes  with 

tears 
Of  joy  that  is  intenser  made  by  fears. 


THE  CEOWMING. 

How  dazzling  flash  the  streams  of  colovnd 

light. 
When  on  her  sacred  brow  tlie  crown  ii 

placed  1 
And  straight  her  peers  and  damea,  with 

haughty  haste. 
There  coronets  assume,  as  is  their  right 
The  sudden  blaze  makes  all  the  temple 

bright. 
As  if  the  temple  smiled  to  see  her  crowned. 
All  eyes  dilate  with  that  imposing  sight — 
All  voices  make  the  vaulted  roof  rebonnd 
With  shouts,  in  which  the  cannons*  roar  ii 

drowned, 
That  burst  in  thunder  on  the  startled  ear. 
The  lofty  anthem  swells  the  pomp  of  sound. 
It  is  no  slavish  clamour  that  we  make. 
Who,  born  ourselves  to  reign,  in  her  revere 
The  kingly  nature  that  ourselves  partake. 

THE  HOMAGE. 

Before  an  earthly  throne,  as  erst  in  prayer, 
In  earthly  worship  Heaven's  own  eervants 

kneel; 
They  swear  they  will  be  faithful,  true  and 

leal. 
And  faith,  and  truth,  and  loyalty  will  bear. 
And  earthly  worship  render ;  so  they  twear. 
Princes  and  peers  like  stately  homage  ten- 
der— 
Each  knee  is  bent,  and  every  head  is  bore. 
And  life  and  limb  are  plighted  to  defend 

her. 
But  one  who  owns  the  majesty  of  yean, 
His  venerable  limbs  may  scarcely  bead. 
See  the  young  Sovereign  from  her  throne 

descend. 
With  graceful  kindness  that  so  nocfa  en- 

dears-^ 
Till  tenderness  and  veneration  blend. 
In  hearts  whose  generous  glow  eaa  nock 

at  sneers.* 

J.  H, 

New  York,  /fn^,  4,  1838. 


•  Some  did  sneer  (strange  though  it  seem)  at  the  incident  which  rendered  Lord 
Rolle's  homage  an  occasion  of  displaying  the  wniable  character  of  his  graoioiis  Sofe- 
reign.     But  "  the  vile  will  talk  villany," 
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THE  SENTIMENT  OF  FAMILY  ANTIQUITY. 


NG  tho  many  phenomeDa  which 
:  themselves  to  tho  student  of 
Uosophy  of  the  human  mind; 
ire  few  more  interestuig  than 
lich  may  bo  called  the  Senti- 
f  Family  Antiquity  ;  by  which 
9  anderstood,  in  the  following^ 
that  respect  which  individuals 
r  themselves  and  others  from 
cumstance  of  descent  from  a 
or  persons  of  note.  The  times 
ih  we  live  are  such  as  to  make 
dation  on  this  topic  any  thing 
)rofitable. 

svident  that  all  notion  of  family 
lence  takes  its  origin  from  tho 
some  one  person  having  been, 
)  time  more  or  less  remote  as 
)f  distinguished  in  some  way, 
horn  persons  derive  their  no- 
family  consequence  together 
heir  birth.  And  in  saying 
guished/'  we  mean  to  exclude 
on  of  persons  being  necessarily 
s  or  successful,  ?.  e,  distipguish- 
;  for,  in  course  of  time,  de- 
lta may  obtain  a  notion  of  fami- 
squence  from  the  circumstance 
ging  from  an  ancestor  who  was 
or  unsuccessful,  only  because 
known  (jwttts,  nobilii)  or  dia- 
i^flffrom  other  persons.  And 
wq  hold  it  no  proof  against 
th  of  our  position,  that  there 
ilies — like  that  of  the  yeoman 
few  Forest,  whoso  ancestor  was 
rhen  King  Rufus  was  killed — 
ve  nothing  to  show  but  long 
!e,  without  a  rise,  in  a  humble 
»n  of  life ;  because  the  fact 
!  existence  of  their  ancestor,  at 
d  such  a  remote  period,  if  well 
ned,  is,  of  itself,  a  distinction 
uid  them. 

e  Greek  and  Roman  story  we 
associations  looking  this  way. 
eek,  for  example,  teeming  with 
mical  designations,  all  telling 
of  some  ancient  hero  and  his 
—  the  Danaidac,  Heraclidae, 
idsB — with  what  heightening 
ical  effect  the  readers  and  lo- 
the  Attic  Tragedy  well  know. 
sruB  at  line  620  of  the  Medea, 
ith 

iful  apostrophe  to  the  Athe- 

0  which  we  see  at  once  the 

•  which  has  been  stated,  and 

those  were  who  made  up 


their  system  of  Polytheism  ;  who,  in 
fact,  their  8i«  were — namely,  their 
heroes,  whom  length  of  time  and  dim- 
ness of  tradition  at  last  invested  with 
tho  honour  of  divinity,  removing  all 
tliL'  palpable  evidence  of  their  huma- 
nity, and  leaving  to  an  admiring  ])0t- 
terity  only  tho  shadowy  record  of  their 
services,  their  virtues,  and  their  valour. 
The  modern  genealogist  linda  the  roots 
of  an  ancient  tree  fin;dly  elude  ins 
grasp  in  some  crag- built  tower  over- 
hanging the  Rhine,  and  is  content  to 
say  that  the  "early  history  of  the 
house  loses  itself  in  the  mist  of  ar.li. 
quity ;"  the  Athenian,  looking  up  tho 
long  ancestral  line,  and  seeing  an  end 
without  any  reason  satisfactory  to  his 
pride,  links  it  on  to  Olympus,  and 

bursts  out  with  "  Btiv  n-xlilg  ftaKa^t*,'* 

And  in  like  manner  tho  Romans,  in 
their  national  name,  ''  Quirites,**  and 
in  their  Gentilitial  names,  as  tlie  Gens 
Horatia,  Julia,  Sempronia,  brought 
out  the  unvarying  principle  of  tho 
human  mind ;  differing  in  its  deve- 
lopemonts,  only  as  far  as  language  and 
manners  make  all  developements  of 
the  same  process  of  the  mind,  in  seve- 
ral nations,  to  differ  from  each  other. 

Holy  Seripture,  with  reverence  be 
it  said,  shows  us  how  the  feeling  ex- 
hibited itself  in  the  original  people  of 
God.  They  are  specifically  called 
"  the  children  of  Israel,'*  or  '*  Israel- 
ites,*' in  memory,  as  it  were,  of  the 
distinguishing  epoch  and  person  from 
which  and  whose  day  they  began  to 
be  the  great  nation,  *'  like  the  sand  on 
the  sea- shore  in  multitude,'*  to  whom 
tho  great  promise  of  the  future  bless- 
edness of  all  nations  was  made. 

And  thus  much  of  primeval  antiqui- 
ty. The  object  of  the  present  paper 
is  chiefly  to  draw  some  attention  to 
the  subject  of  British  Family  Anti- 
quity. If  we  had  any  copy  of  the  roll 
of  Battle  Abbey,  on  which  reliance 
could  be  placed,  or  coidd  satisfactorily 
reconcile  the  several  copies  given  in 
print,  we  should  be  much  nearer  than 
we  can  now  ever  be  towards  under- 
standing tho  real  state  of  William 
Duke  of  Normandy's  attendants  upon 
hb  perilous  venture  for  the  English 
crown.  But  if  the  good  monks  of  the 
Abbey  of  "  Batayle"  (so  called,  it'will 
be  remembered,  as  related  by  D\is-> 
dale,  because  fo\m^e^  iot  ^^^\skb^^« 
omnium  animarum  que  ia  lA'eUo  vec^- 
derantf  o£  iW  iVi©  io>3\%  ^\v\^\n»^  ^^- 
len  iattio  "YjiLXa^jW^  WflJ^^A.^'*^ 
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gister  ori^nally  kept  there  in  vera- 
cious  record  of  William's  gallant  com- 
panions, we  find,  in  this  circumstancey 
a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which 
was  held  an  ancestry  ennobled  by  so 
signal  a  passage  of  arms  as  the  Con« 
queror's  conquering  field.  We  have 
a  few  families,  but  very  few,  whose 
descent  is  undoubtedly  known  to  be 
in  unbroken  line  above  the  Conquest. 
Of  these,  one  is  the  time  honoured 
knightly  house  of  Trevclyan  of  Nettle- 
combe,  whose  estate  of  Trevelyan  in 
Cornwall  has  never  been  out  of  their 
hands  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  But  while  the  Normans 
left  but  few  Saxon  houses — none,  in- 
deed, probably,  but  such  as  were  too 
powerful  to  be  dispossessed, — in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  fiefs,  and  so  efiec- 
tually  removed  them  out  of  the  station 
in  which  a  remembered  continuance  of 
their  line  and  honours  was  likely  to 
ensue,  they  themselves  were,  it  would 
seem,  singularly  careful  of  their  own 


Heraldry  would  have  held  very  cheap. 
It  is,  however,  the  ancient  simple  sys- 
tem of  heraldic  symbols  that  awakens 
our  livelier  sympathies,  tt  is*  we 
think,  hardly  possible  to  pemse  without 
emotion  the  coats  tied  together  by 
clasped  hands,  branching  out  into  va- 
rious  matches  with  clasped  hands  and 
fresh  coats  added  to  them  in  their  tarn : 
dry  as  pedigrees  and  parish-registers 
are  by  proverb,  we  confess  there  are 
persons  for  whom  they  have  a  very 
considerable  interest.  How  many  a 
lance  was  shivered  for  this  Matilda ! 
How  many  a  knight  would  fain  have 
wore  the  colour  of  this  Grisildis  ! 
Well,  they  were  married,  you  see,  in 
due  time,  at  the  parish  church,  by  the 
parish  priest,  to  good  knightly  men  of 
their  county,  and  here  you  see  a 
goodly  line  from  them ;  this  son  fell 
at  Towton — this  fought  on  the  Red 
Rose  side — this  took  blows  and  favours 
with  the  White.  Ah  I  and  here  we 
find  "  jacent  sepultse ;"  they  lie  in  the 


lines  and  honours.     The  pedigrees  of    family  aisle  in  the  old  church :  Requi- 
our  elder  noble  houses  are,  for  the  most    escant. 


part,  well  travelled,  and  capable  of 
bearing  minute  examination  in  each 
step  ;  for  example,  the  Howard  pedi- 
gree, which,  although  not  in  the  most 
ancient  class,  is  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious by  the  streams  of ''blue"  blood 
which  fiow  into  it — the  De  Vere,  merg- 


However,  as  we  come  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  some  of  the  most  ancient 
names  disappear,  and  many  others 
meet  us  which  now  occupy  a  distin- 
guished place  in  the  family  hbtory  of 
our  country.  And  further,  we  fi(id 
those  systems  of  heraldry  divulged. 


ed  by  an  heiress  in  that  of  the  Di^e  which  have  effectually,  in  the  end, 
of  St  Albans — the  De  Clifford — and,  completed  the  extinction  of  genuine 
though  not  strictly  in  point  here,  the  heraldic  taste  ;  although  the  object  of 
Scottish  Sutherland,  the  oldest  Peer-  their  authors  was  to  sustain  it. 
age  in  the  world,  now  about  to  be  An  English  work  on  Heraldry  was 
merged,  in  the  lately  created  Eng-  first  ;>rt7i/«flf  in  the  year  1486,  and  pur- 
lish  Dukedom  of  Sutherland,  in  the  ported  to  be  written  by  Dame  JuliaDa 
noble  house  of  the  Gowers.  And  be-  Berncrs,  Prioress  of  SopwcU  in  Hert- 
sides  these  houses  of  peerage,  there  are  fordshire.  Mr  Dallaway  very  pro- 
numerous  English  families  which  can  perly  says,  that  the  Prioress,  how- 
show  unquestioned  descent  from  near  ever,  «  cannot  be  admitted  amongbt 
the  Norman  invasion.  the  writers  upon  Heraldry,  even  as  n 
To  feelings  how  fine  and  eleyating  translator  of  Upton/*  We  do  not 
may  this  love  of  pedigree  be  traced ;  mean  to  moot  the  question  whether 
and  in  us,  who  stand  on  our  isthmus  of  Dame  Juliana  Bemers  did,  or  did  not, 
time,  looking  up  the  stream  at  time  make  the  translation  herself, — though, 
gone,  now  tinted  with  all  the  glow  if  we  did,  we  think  we  should  take 
which  mellows  the  past,  or  down  it  at  part  with  the  accomplished  lady 
the  uncertain  and  not  very  cheerful  against  Mr  Dallaway  ;  but  only  to 
dawn  of  the  future,  how  many  associa-  state  fully  what  he  hints  at, — namely, 
tions  are  awakened  when  wo  ttum  over  that  the  heraldic  part  of  the  "  Boke  of 
an  illuminated  family-tree,  or  decipher  St  Albans**  is  a  translation  in  part, 
coats  of  arms  and  monumental  legends!  but  altogether  a  compilation  from  the 
The  world  now  is  pleased  with  a  tin-  work  of  Nicholas  Upton,  Canon  of 
sel  coat  of  arms,  on  a  carraige,  on  a  Sarum,  temp.  Hen.  VI.  We  make 
seal,  or  plate,  or  tapestry,  because  the  this  assertion  from  an  actual  compa- 
coJours  are  bright,  or  the  bearings  rison  of  the  Bodleian  copy  of  the 
/suc/Ta/;  and  oiifeers  of  arms  have  been  ««  BoV^oi  ^l  W5o«x»;'  ^\\ii  U^toD*s 
found  who  have  pandered  to  the  pre-  lTea.\A«e>  ^tvcitedi  V\^  «3?0Gftt%»  Vol  ^sm^ 
ra/^iie/eeiio^bjr  grants  which  ancieut   Y^Aume,   b^  'ft^wAa  v:\3tt«waRWL»  xb. 
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1654.  We  qnote  the  following  pas- 
sage of  the  conclusion  of  tlic  treatise 
of  **  coot  armurisy*'  as  a  sutllcient  spe- 
dmcn  of  the  meaning  of  the  Princess 
in  the  work  she  had  undertaken. 

*'  Now  certainly  of  all  the  siguys 
the  wich  are  founde  in  armys,  as  of 
flourish  leafsy  and  other  maruellys  to- 
kenysy  I  can  not  declare  here :  ther  be 
80  mony.  Bot  ye  shall  knaw  gener- 
ally that  for  all  harmys  the  wich  lyght- 
ly  any  man  has  seen  in  his  days  ye 
have  rules  sufficient,  as  I  believe,  to 
dysceme  and  blese  any  of  thcym  ;  and 
it  be  so  that  ye  be  not  in  youre  mynde 
to  hesty  or  to  swy fte  in  the  dyscerning. 
Nor  ye  may  not  overryn  swiftly  the 
foresayd  rules,  bot  diligently  have  them 
in  youre  mynde,  and  be  not  too  full 
of  consaitis.  For  he  that  will  hunt  ij 
harisy  i  von  owre ;  or  von  while  von, 
an  other  while  an  other,  lightly  belongs 
both.  Therefore  take  heede  to  the 
rules.  If  so  be  that  they  be  not  a 
g^enerall  doctrine :  yet  shall  thai  pro- 
fute  for  this  sciens  gretly ."  Here,  then, 
was  a  full  disclosure  of  all  the  <<  mvs- 
teries  of  the  gentle  craft,"  of  "  coat 
armuris,*'  but  made,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, by  a  lady  of  high  temporal 
rank,  of  the  noble  blood  of  the  Barons 
Berners,  and  of  high  spiritual  rank  as 
Prioress  :  so  that  we  may  be  sure 
nothing  was  intended  by  the  disclosure 
to  injure  the  existing  estimation  of 
rank< 

Gerard  Leigh,  who  followed  the 
Prioress  at  an  interval  of  nearly  a 
century,  with  his  "  Accedence  of  Ar- 
morie,*'  retains  the  same  high  tone 
which  she  employed  in  speaking  of  the 
birth  and  the  bearers  of  arms.  As 
the  work  is  very  scarce,  a  quotation 
may  not  be  unacceptable  ;  it  is  from 
his  Preface,  addressed  *'  to  the  honour- 
able assemblie'  of  gentlemen  in  the 
Innes  of  Court  and  Chancerie.*'  He 
says  to  them,  **  most  humblie  I  be- 
seech your  honors  to  daine  to  bepatrons 
of  this  my  worke,  against  the  middle 
finger  pointings  of  the  ungentiles,  dis- 
severed into  three  unequal  parts.  The 
first  whereof  are  gentile  tmgentile. 
Such  be  they  as  will  rather  shewe 
armes  then  beare  armes.  Who  of 
negligence  stop  mustard-pots  with 
their  father's  pedegrees,  or  otherwise 
abuse  them.  The  second  sort  are 
ungentle  gentlemen,  who  being  en- 
baunced  to  honour^  hy  their  fathers, 
on  whom  (though  it  were  to  their  owne 
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worship)  yet  can  they*  not  kecpe  so 
much  mony  from  the  dice,  as  to  make 
worshipful!  obsequies  fur  their  said 
fathers  with  any  point  of  armory  :  but 
despise  the  same,  because  (say  they) 
those  his  armes  were  purchased  for 
slips.  Most  of  these  desire  the  title  of 
worship,  but  none  do  work  the  deed 
that  appertaineth  thereunto.  And  of 
these  that  ninne  so  far  as  will  not 
turne,  old  women  will  say,  such  youth 
will  have  their  swing,  and  it  bo  but  lu 
an  halter.  The  third  sort,  and  worst 
of  all,  are  neither  gentle,  ungentle,  or 
ungentle  gentle,  but  very  stubble  curs, 
and  bo  neither  doers,  sufferers,  or  well 
speekors  of  honors  tokens.  As  of 
late,  oue  of  them  that  was  cidled  to 
worship  •  in  a  citie  within  the  province 
of  Middlesex ;  unto  whom  the  Here- 
haught  came,  and  him  saluted  with 
joy  of  his  new  office,  requesting  of  him 
to  see  his  cote :  who  called  note  him 
his  maid,  commanding  her  to  fetch  his 
cpte.  So,  quoth  the  man  to  the  Here- 
haught,  here  it  is ;  if  ye  will  buy  it,  ye 
shall  have  time  of  paymeut,  as  first  to 
pay  halfe  in  hande,  and  the  rest  by 
and  by.  The  Herehaught  being  some- 
what moved,  said,  1  neither  asked 
you  for  this  cote,  sheeps-cote  or  hogs- 
cote,  but  my  meaning  was  to  have 
scene  your  cote  of  armes.  Armes, 
quoth  he,  I  would  have  good  legs,  for 
my  armes  are  indiiferent,*'  &c.  But 
the  popular  familiarity  with  the  sub- 
jects of  heraldry  and  genealogy,  had 
begun  to  have,  as  we  see  by  this  very 
preface  of  Gerard  Leigh,  its  efiect  in 
diminishing  the  esteem  in  which  an- 
cestral distinctions  were  held.  The 
next  important  work  on  heraldry  which 
we  will  mention,  shows  an  essential 
transition  in  popular  feeling.  In 
Guillim's  "  Display  of  Heraldrv"— 
composed,  as  Anthony- a- Wood  as- 
serts, by  Dr  Berkham,  Dean  of  -Bo- 
ching — we  find  that  the  class  of  per- 
sons who,  in  Gerard  Leigh's  time, 
made  light  of  bearing  ^*  cotes,"  apd 
were,  in  his  opinion,  ''  very  stubble 
curs,**  had  become  admirers  of  coat  ar- 
mour, and  obtained  grants  from  the 
College  of  Heralds.  Gerard  Leigh's 
first  edition  was  in  1562,  Gulllim's  in 
1610  ;  and  in  this  interval,  which  we 
may  call  the  Elizabethan  era,  we 
would  place  the  change  from  the  an- 
cient to  the  modern  sentiment  of  aris- 
tocracy. That  new  order  of  thiQ%% 
then  begaQy  iTYi\c\i\iaA%\A!&^T^««\.^<^ 


*  ItiM  aJmogt  nnaeceuary  to  notice,  that  "  called  lo  wot%Yiinr  tdaixa  ^^  «^v^VdXa^ 
to  m  wonhJpful  otRce, " 
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national  protperity  to  so  high  a  pitch,    or  even  the  Sovereigpi ;  and  it 


in  opening  to  aBpiring  adTenturcra  of  almost  demonstrahle,  that  a  priori  such 

parts  and  spirit  the  avenues  which  lead  a  circumstance  would  give  honest  in- 

on  to  fame  and  fortune.     But  with  dustry  an  additional  impidse,  just  u 

this  change  did  undoubtedly  fall  to  it  is  certainly  proveil  by  experience 

pieces  the  system  which  the  Prioress,  '  that  iu  fact  it  does  so.     It  seems,  in- 

and    Gerard  Leigh,    and    Sir  John  deed,  very  happily  ordered,  that  sucli 

Feme,  and  Bossewell,  wished  to  sup-  a  source  of  honour  should  exist,  at- 

port,  in  giving  to  the  world  their  heral-  tainable  without  injury  to  any  one, 

die  and  genealogical   lore.       Their  without  even  diminisluDg  in  any  way 

books  were  read  to  the  full  as  much  tho  value  of  the  honour  to  former  and 

as  they  desired;  but  their  readers  were  ancient   possessors,  yet  neverthelesii 

not  content  to  sit  down  with  the  know-  serving  very  sufficiently  to  ascertain 

ledge  that  thb  <'  Worshipful  Dame,'*  and  mark  a  degree  of  social  rank. 

ortSiat  Ryght  Nobull  Prince,  bore  such  Genuine  antiquaries,  too,  among  whom 

and  such  "  cote-armoris,"  and  came  we  consider  ourselves,  are  apt  to  be 

of  such  and  such  gentle  houses.    The  mortified  at  the  change  of  uie  cha- 

sight  and  the  history  of  the  fesses,  cross-  racter  of  coats  as  now  granted,  as  we 

es,  bends,  and  treasures,  the  lions  ram-  hinted  above.     But  when  we  can  get 

pant,  conchant,  and  saliant,  the  fleurs-  rid  of  this  most  natural  feeling,  and 

de-lys,  the  roses,  the  cinquefoils,  of  bring  our  sympathies  down  to  reason, 

andent  houses,  made  the  blood  glow  we  shall  find  plenty   of  ground  on 

in  many  a  plebeian  cheek,  and  many  which  to  build  many  pleasant  thoughts 

a  plebeian  heart  resolved  to  win  and  of  even  this  slipshod  heraldry.     The 

wear  them.     From  this  time  forward,  complaint  against  the  modern  grants 

as  the  succeeding  editions  of  Guillim,  of  arms  made  by  the  kings  of  arms, 

up  to  the  last  and  best  in  17^4,  show,  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words— 

heriddio  bearings  became  multiplied,  they  lack  simplicity  and  unity.     A 

and  lost  in  their  multiplication  that  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  a 

chaste    simplicity  which  the  earlier  particular  business,  chooses  to  have 

coats  possess.    If  the  subject  were  suf-  some  ensigns  of  his  occupation  pre- 

ficiently    popular,    we    could    easily  served  in  the  shield  which  he  is  going 

prove  by  quotation  how  radical  the  to  obtain  from    Mr  Garter  or    Mr 

alteration  was  ;  but  we  fear  the  Ian-  Clarencieux  or  Mr  Norroy,to  be  trans- 

.  gnage  of  the  gentle  craft  is  too  unin-  mittcd  to  his  heirs.  Garter  bows,  and 
telligible  to  most  readers  to  make  a  devises  tho  insertion  of  a  butt  or  an 
blazon  of  coats  an  acceptable  topic  to  Angola  goat: — then,  his  lady  wife  likes 
them.  blue,  and  the  College  receive  an  inti- 
But  although  the  alteration  of  the  mation  that  Sir  John  wishes  azure  to 
developement  of  this  sentiment  is  un-  be  the  field  :— the  knight's  son,  who  is 
doubtedly  mortifying  to  genuine  an-  martially  inclined,  desires  that  a  car 
tiquaries,  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  valry  sword  and  a  pair  of  holsters  may 
that,  as  it  exists  at  present,  it  is  of  be,  introduced  ;  and  the  daughter  will 
very  high  utility  to  society.  The  bear-  have  some  favourite  flower  perpetoat- 
ing  of  arms  now  is  one  of  those  re-  ed.  So(ifwemay  venture  upon  a  sin- 
wards  open  to  honest  industry,  which  gle  blazon)  there  offers  a  full  Patent  of 
honest  industrycovets  and  values.  And  Arms,  granting  and  exemplifying  to 
it  values  it,  because  the  noble  houses  Sir  John  and  all  his  issue,  azurtj  three 
of  England  have  lost,  and  can  lose,  Angola  goats,  browzing  on  as  many 
none  of  their  attachment  to  their  own  mounts,  semes  of  flowers  proper ^  be- 
henddic  ensigns ;  which  no  multipli-  tween  as  many  falchions  erect,  pom- 
cation  of  modem  bearings,  no  intru-  mellcd  and  hilted  or ;  and  on  a  chief 
sion  upon  the  privileges  of  arms,  can  of  the  third  two  holster-pistols  encoun- 
blemisn  or  render  less  valuable ;  and  tering  each  other,  flammant  and  fti- 
therefore  continue  to  use  and  to  dis-  mant  of  the  second, 
play  them,  with  as  much  satufaction.  Now  a  Howard,  a  Seymour,  or  a 
and  as  profbsely  as  formerly,  though  Talbot,  may  smile  at  such  a  ooat  \  but 
at  other  times  and  on  other  trapping^,  the  same  feeling  which  clothed  thdir 
The  wealthy  commoner  who  has  risen  illustrious  ancestors  with  the  bend  and 
from  the  mass  of  the  people,  knows,  cross-crosslets,  the  wings  In  Inre,  and 
ihMt  with  bi9  riaef  he  will  be  enabled  the  rampant  lion,  elothea  Sir,  John 
io  use  Ma  beredltMij  dlatinGtlon,  of  tbe  witVi  YiVa  fV!^'^^^  ixm^l^mst^  ^mSu  The 

umeklnd  with  that  used  by  a  Peer,    o\d  ^vr<m»  tw^^x.  fvt  ^Smkc  wonta^^ 
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far  they  loved  it ;  the  new  knight  was 
honesty  patient,  industrious,  for  he 
h>T6d  hiB  country  too ;  and  both  own 
the  common  principle  of  our  nature  in 
seeking  and  claiming  a  reward,  the 
same  in  kind. 

And  further,  beyond  the  stimulus 
which  the  desire  of  heraldic  distinc- 
tion g^ves  to  those  who  are  rising  in 
Uie  woiid,  there  is  a  benefit  arising 
from  it  of  very  high  consequence ; 
namely,  the  tendency  which  it  has  to 
unite  and  hold  together  the  mass  of 
those  who  have  a  stake  in  the  country, 
for  their  mutual  preservation.      No 
sooner  do    men   distinctly    perceive 
themselves  to  belong  to  a  certain  class 
—say    that  of  the  armlgeri  of  the 
three  kingdoms — ^than  they  feel  a  com- 
mon interest  with  all  their  class  in  all 
that  they  think  belongs  to  its  safety 
and  respectability.     No  matter  how 
wide  the  chasms  between  the  grades 
of  armigeri — and  we  know  they  are 
very  wide — yet,  as  such,  they  all  are 
concerned  to  keep  up  the  hereditary 
tenure  of  respectability,  and  of  the 
property  which  maintains  it.     Per- 
haps it  may  be  said  that  many  of  those 
— members  of  the  Legblature,  for  ex- 
ample—who are  unscrupulously  en- 
gaged in  the  demolition  of  our  most 
venerable  institutions,   are  armigeri, 
nay,  men  of  ancestry.     True;    but 
while  they  are  thus  employed  in  pub- 
lic, let  us  enquire  what  is  their  con- 
duct at  home,  and  what  are  their  sen- 
timents with  regard  to  their  own  fa- 
mily  and    personal    consequence ; — 
whether  their  own  private  arrange- 
ments are  democratical — and  whether 
the  levelling  system  is  carried  on  in 
the  regime  of  their  domestic  establish- 
ments.    We  shall  find,  most  likely, 
that  they,  too,  are  bound  up  by  the 
strong  common  tie  of  standing  in  so- 
ciety, one  of  the  marks  of  which,  as 
we  see,  is  the  bearing  of  arms  ;  and 
that  with  every  wish  to  see  their  su- 
periors brought  down  to  them,  they 
have  no  sympathies  with  their  no  less 
consistent  fellow-democrats,  who  bear 
no  arms,  and  think  the  whole  theory 
of  gentUity  useless  and  burdensome. 
We  cannot  but  protest,  without  any 
qualification,  against  those  who  assume 
arms  without  either  hereditary  right 
or  grant  from  the  College.    There  is  a 
re^ilar  and  simple  way  in  all  the  three 
kingdoms  by  which  any  person  who 
thi^  hims^  competent  to  bear  arms, 
and  k  able  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a 
piUeiK^  majrohtam  them;  and  those 


who  think  it  worth  their  while  to  nse 
them,  should  certainly  be  at  the  pains 
of  coming  by  them  honestly.  It  ought 
to  bo  understood,  that  the  circum- 
stance of  bearing  the  name  of  a  family, 
of  which  the  arms  are  known  and  may 
be  found,  does  not  in  any  manner  en- 
title a  person  who  wants  a  coat  of  arms, 
to  take  tho  coat  of  the  family  whose 
name  he  bears.  Nothing  but  descent 
from  a  house  lawfully  bearing  arms, 
or  a  grant  from  the  College,  or  tho 
special  gift  of  the  Sovereign,  can  au- 
thorize their  use.  Those  engravers, 
therefore,  who  advertise  in  their  shop- 
windows  *'  arms  found,"  are  leading 
persons  into  very  serious  mistakes; 
and  it  were  very  much  to  be  wished 
that  the  College  would  interfere,  as  it 
still  has  the  power  to  prevent  the 
abuses  arising  from  the  practice. 

But  even  this  delinquency  gives 
evidence  of  the  estimation  in  which  the 
thing  is  held.  People  are  unscrupu- 
lous as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  what 
they  want ;  but  they  must  have  felt 
tho  want  strongly  before  they  became 
so.  We  have  been  induced  to  give 
this  short  notice  on  a  topic  which  sel- 
dom comes  in  our  way,  because  we 
think  the  times  in  which  we  live  give 
a  value  to  all  which  is  connected  with 
the  preservation  of  hereditary  rights. 
Time  was,  when  heraldic  and  genea- 
logical pursuits  ranked  higher  than 
now ;  when  Peachum  did  not  think 
his  "  Compleat  Gentieman"  to  be  "  fa- 
shioned absolute,**  without  a  chapter 
on  heraldry, — when  blazoning  must 
have  been  a  staple  of  courtiy  talk. 
And  further  bacK  still,  when  belted 
earls  went  into  the  battie-field  with 
their  arms  embroidered  on  their  sur- 
coats,  and  their  ladies  welcomed  them 
home  to  their  halls  in  kirtles  adorned 
in  like  manner— it  seems  hard  to  un- 
derstand into  what  situations  in  life 
the  ideas  of  heraldry  must  not  have 
entered  unbidden .  These  days  are  gone 
— the  Earls  lie  on  their  altar-tombs 
in  their  surcoats,  with  their  kirtied 
Ladies  beside  them — the  stately  ruffled 
and  trunk*hosed  gentleman  of  King 
James  I.'s  court  kneels  on  his  monu- 
ment with  his  sons,  and  his  lady  with 
their  daughters,  in  gradually  diminish- 
ing lines  behind  them — and  their  me- 
mories only  find  a  resting-place  in  the 
collection  of  the  carious  and  somewhat 
despised  antiquary.  But  \£  'v^  ve^  v^ 
wise  here  a&  ^e^  -vet^^-^^  ^StMa^LXaiiA 
what  TTQ  YuKve«  «xdi  \m»  \X  ^  ^^\jw8v. 
may. 
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Alcestis. 

Eumelus— *A€r  litUe  son. 
Chorus  of  Phereans. 
Servants,  Sfc. 


ScEHE.'^ Before  the  Palace  of  Admetus. 

Apollo,  with  his  how  and  quiver,  appears  on  the  stage, 

Apol.  hh,  hospitable  roof  I  where,  tho*  a  god, 
I  condescended  to  the  hireling's  board : 
Zeus  was  the  cause,  who,  with  the  lightning's  flame, 
Transtixed  my  dear  son  Esculapius  ; 
Whereon  I  slew  the  Cyclops,  in  my  rage. 
The  one-eyed  forgers  of  his  fiery  bolts  ; 
In  punishment  whereof  the  Sire  ordained 
I  should  for  wages  serve  a  mortal  man. 
Here  was  my  service  done,  and  in  this  land 
I  tended  for  my  host  his  flocks  and  herds. 
And  up  to  this  day  have  preserved  his  house. 
The  holy  dwelling  of  a  holv  man, 
Admetus;  for  whose  sake  i  tricked  the  Fates, 
And  won  their  promise  he  should  'scape  the  death. 
Then  near  his  door,  if  he  could  substitute 
One  willing,  in  his  stead,  to  satisfy 
Expectant  Hades.     But  not  one  he  found, 
Altnough  ho  went  the  round  of  all  his  friends. 
Father  nor  mother,  none  except  his  wife. 
That  willing  was  to  encounter  death  for  him. 
And  look  upon  the  pleasant  light  no  more. 
E*en  now,  within  there,  in  his  arms  sustained, 
She  heaves  her  breath,  fast  drawing  to  her  end  ; 
For  on  this  day  she  must  depart  from  life. 
But  I  have  left  the  dear  and  friendly  roof. 
To  avoid  pollution.     Lo !  here  comcth  Death, 
Priest  of  the  dead,  at  his  appointed  time, 
To  lead  her  downward  to  the  shades  below. 

Death  enters. 

Death.  Ho  1  ho !  what  art  thou  doing  here  ? 
Why  art  thou  walking  to  and  fro  ? 
To  rob  again  of  awe  and  fear, 
And  honour  due,  the  Powers  below  ? 
Was  't  not  enough  for  thee  to  cheat  us. 
And  put  a  trick  upon  the  Fates, 
Defening  for  thy  loved  Admetus 
His  passage  through  the  gloomy  gates  ? 
But  now  again,  with  bow  and  quiver. 
Art  mounting  guard  to  save  the  wife. 
That  undertook  then  to  deliver 
Her  husband,  giving  life  for  life? 

Apol,  Fear  not :  I  hold  to  justice,  and  just  pleas. 

Death,  In  that  case,  why  this  bow  ? 

Apo/,  It  is  my  wont 

To  carry  it. 
De€t(L       And  to  aid  tbialiouae  \xTii\xsiW]f . 
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ApoL  Tm  touclied  at  the  distress  of  one  I  love. 

Death,  Wilt  rob  me  of  a  second  victim  now  ? 

Apol,  No  I  neither  did  I  rescue  him  by  force. 

Death,  How  is  he,  then,  above,  not  under  ground  ? 

ApoL  By  substituting  her,  for  whom  thour*t  come. 

Death,  Ay,  and  will  take  her. 

Apol,  Take  her,  then,  and  go  :— 

Though  fain,  I  know  not  if  1  can  persuade  thee— 

Death.  To  slay  the  victim  due  ?  it  is  my  task. 

Apol,  Nay,  but  to  lay  thy  hand  on  lingering  age. 

Death,  I  understand  thy  meaning  and  thy  wish. 

Apol,  Is*t  possible  Alcestis  may  survive. 
At  age  arriving  ? 

Death,  It  is  710^;  consider, 

I,  too,  have  pleasure  in  the  dues  of  power. 

Apol,  Thy  business  here  is  only  with  one  life. 

Death.   When  the  young  die,  the  greater  glory  mine. 

Apol,  Should  she  die  old,  a  richer  burial  hers. 

Death.  Thy  law  is  all  in  favour  of  the  rich. 

Apol,  What  ?  thou  a  sophist,  none  suspecting  it  ? 

Death,  They'd  buy  delay  of  death  till  they  were  old. 

ApoL  Wilt  thou  grant  me  this  favour  ? 

Death,  I  will  not ; 

And  thou  art  well  acquainted  with  my  mood. 

Apol,  Hostile  to  mortals,  hateful  to  the  gods. 

Death.  Thou  canst  not  have  all  things  thou  shouldst  not  have. 

Apol,  Though  fierce,  yet  shalt  thou  stop  in  this  proceeding ; 
Por  such  a  man,  by  King  Eurystheus  sent 
To  bring  him  chariot  steeds  from  wintry  Thrace, 
Will  hi^er  come,  and  in  this  house  be  guest. 
That  shall  from  thee  this  woman  take  bv  force. 
I'll  owe  thee,  then,  no  thanks,  but  hate  instead. 
And  thou  wilt  have  to  do  what  now  I  ask. 

Death,  For  all  thy  words  thy  gain  is  nothing  more ; 
This  woman  shall  descend  to  Hades'  house. 
I'll  now  advance  on  her,  and  with  this  sword 
Begin  the  consecration  ;  when  this  blade 
Has  lopt  the  doomed  hair  of  any  head. 
That  soul  is  sacred  to  the  gods  below. 

[Apollo  quits  the  scene.     Death  enters  the  Palace, 
The  Chorus  then  enter  in  two  divisions, 

1st  Semich,  Why  thb  silence  so  profound, 
In  the  house,  and  all  around  ? 

2c/  Semich,     Why  is  there  none  to  let  us  know 
If  for  the  dead  our  tears  should  flow  ; 
Or  if  the  queen,  so  dear  to  sight,. 
Yet  lives  and  looks  upon  the  Ught, 
The  wife  that  is,  by  common  fame. 
The  best  that  ever  had  the  name  ? 

\st  Semich,    Does  any  hear  a  lamentation 
As  of  a  house  in  deeolation. 
Sobs  or  sounds  that  hands  awaken 
In  grief  for  one  by  death  o'ertaken  ? 

2rf  Semich,     No !  nor  is  a  servant  near  :— 
*Mid  the  woe's  o'erwhelming  wave, 
Pflean  I  at  our  wish  appear. 
Healing  god  I  appear  to  save  I 

\st  Semich,     The  silence,  of  itself  alone^ 
la  token  plain  she  is  not  gone. 

2d  Semich,     We  have  not  this  hope  of  yours : 
Whence  b  it  ?     Speak,  and  make  it  ours. 

\st  Semich,     How  could  Admetus^  bid  from  all> 

Have  made  bis  consort's  funeral  ? 
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"M  Semich.    Before  the  gatMi  I  do  not  tee 
The  lastral  water  wont  to  be 
So  placed^  whenever  a  corse  doth  lie ; 
Nor  in  the  vestibule  deicry 
The  locks  in  sigpi  of  sorrow  shorn 
By  them  that  for  a  dead  one  mourn ; 
Nor  for  the  young,  cut  oflP  by  Fate> 
The  women's  hands  reyerberate. 
Ut  Semich.     Yet  this  is  the  appointed  day — 
2d  Semich.     What's  that  ?     What  is  it  that  you  say  ? 
Ut  Semich.    In  which  she  downward  should  depart. 
2d  Semich.     Ye've  touched  my  soul^  ye*Te  touched  my  heart. 
All  that  in  life  true  virtue  cherish 
Must  mourn  whene'er  the  virtuous  perish. 
Chorus.  There  is  no  spot  on  all  earth  round> 
To  which  a  winged  ship  can  bounds 
Nor  Lycia^  nor  the  thirsty  plain 
Of  Ammon's  immemorial  fane. 
By  sending  whither  one  can  save 
This  hapless  lady  from  the  grave ; 
For  fate  abrupt  is  near  at  hand  :— 
Of  them  that  bv  the  altars  standi 
And  make  the  blood  of  victims  flow« 
I  know  not  unto  whom  to  go. 

Only  the  son  of  Phcebus  might 
Recover  her  again  to  light. 
If  he  vet  lived :  the  dei^  he  raised. 
Till  m)m  the  hand  of  Zeus  out-blazed 
The  levin-brand  and  laid  him  low. 
What  hope  for  her  life  can  I  know  ? 
All  could  be  done  the  king  has  done :— > 
Of  all  the  gods  the  altars  run 
With  blood  of  victims— but  thhi  ill 
In,  notwithstanding,  cureless  still. 

lA  female  Servant  is  seen  earning ^fi^m  the  Palace. 
But  from  the  house  a  weeping  woman  comes. 
What  shall  we  hear?  when  our  lords  tofPer  aiigfaty 
Our  mourful  sympathy  is  justified ; 
We  fain  would  learn  if  she  be  dead  or  not. 
Serv,  Ye  may  now  call  her  both  alive  and  dead. 
Cher.  How  can  one  be  alive  and  dead  at  once  ? 
Serv.  She's  as  it  were  laid  out;  near  her  last  gasp. 
Chor,  Ah,  wretched  husband^  losing  what  a  wife  1 
Serv.  He  knows  not  yet,  but  soon  will  feel  the  loss.    . 
Chor.  Is  there  no  longer  hope  of  saving  her? 
Serv.  It  is  the  day  appointed  her  to  die. 
Chor.  Are  not  the  fitting  preparations  made  ? 
Serv.  The  pomp  is  ready  for  her  burial. 
Chor.  Let  her  then  know  she  dies  with  best  renown# 
As  noblest  wife  of  all  beneath  the  snn. 

Serv.  Who  will  deny  it  ?     Oh !  what  mnirt  she  be 
That  can  outparagon  her  excdlence? 
How  can  a  wife  show  greater  proof  of  love 
Than  giving  her  own  Ufe  to  save  her  lord's  ? 
But  this  the  country  round  already  knows ; 
Ye'll  be  astonished  more  at  what  111  tdl  yoo. 

When  she  perceived  the  appointed  day  was  eome» 
She  bathed  in  water  from  the  nmning  stream^ 
And  from  the  cedar  chest  took  rich  attire^ 
Her  lovely  person  carefully  arraying^ 
And,  standing  at  the  saered  heKrtli9  tSfiUiBMd ;«» 
*'Qaeen  Vestal  I  am  gdng now \Nitoir, 


And  kneel  and  praj  to  thee  the  latest  time» 

To  guard  the  children  I  leave  motherless ; 

A  loving  consort  for  the  bov  provide^ 

And  for  the  girl  a  brave  ana  noble  spouse ; 

Nor  let  them  die  untimely  as  I  doi 

But  with  all  blessings  in  their  fatherland 

Bring  to  completion  a  ]ife  full  of  joj." 

And  then  she  went,  and  every  altar  crowned. 

Stripping  the  foliage  from  the  myrtle  boughs. 

And  prayed  without  a  tear,  without  a  groan ; 

Nor  did  the  coming  wo  change  in  the  least  ' 

Her  bright  complexion.     To  the  bridal  roonOf 

And  bed,  she  next  advanced,  but  there  she  wept» 

And  said ;  "  Oh  bed,  where  virgin  to  his  arms 

I  came,  for  whom  I  die  to-dav,  &rewell  1 

I  hate  thee  not,  though  Uiou  nast  brought  me  death  ; 

Loth  was  I  to  betray  my  lord  and  thee.  ^ 

Thee  will  another  after  me  poesessi 

Not  chaster,  but  perchance  more  fortunate.*' 

Then  on  the  bed  she  flung  herself,  and  kissed  it. 

And  from  her  eyes  let  Wl  a  flood  of  tears ; 

At  last  she  rose  and  turned  to  leave  the  room. 

Oft  made  the  attempt,  and  often  she  returned. 

And  cast  herself  again  upon  the  bed. 

Her  children,  cling^g  to  her  garments,  wept ; 

She  took  them  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  them  both, 

First  one,  then  the  other,  as  about  to  die : 

The  servants,  pitying  her,  were  all  in  tears  ; 

She  gave  her  hand  to  all,  was  spoken  to. 

And  for  the  meanest  had  a  partmg  word. 

Such  wo  is  working  in  our  master's  house ! 

But  had  he  died,  'twould  have  been  o*er  with  him  ; 

Escaping  death  he  has  a  lifelong  grief. 

Char.  Surely  Admetus  groans,  with  grief  opprest. 
If  he  must  lose  so  excellent  a  wife. 

Serv.  He  weeps  indeed,  sustains  her  in  his  arm% 
And  prays  her  not  to  leave  him,  asking  for 
What  cannot  be ;  for  she  is  going  fast, 
And  visibly  droops  and  sinks,  passing  away. 
She  hangs  a  languid  burden  on  his  arm ; 
Yet  still,  though  faintly  gasping  out  her  breath, 
She  would  behold  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun. 
As  what  she  never  more  shall  see  agaip. 
But  for  the  latest  time  will  look  upon 
Light's  glorious  orb.     I'll  go  and  say  ye  ar»  here. 
For  not  all  subjects  wish  well  to  their  lords. 
Nor  with  them  grieving  truly  synmathize ; 
But  to  my  master  ye  are  friends  of  old. 

Char,  Oh  Zeus,  can  there  be  any  way 
Of  'scaping  from  this  wo  to-day  ? 
Or  any  refuge  for  our  master 
From  his  foreseen  and  worst  disaster  ? 
Our  hair  must  we  in  sorrow  shear. 
And  the  black  robes  of  mourning  wear. 
'Tis  plain,  'tis  plain,  this  grief  must  be. 
But  let  us,  friends,  still  bend  the  knee ; 
The  gods,  indeed,  have  mighty  power  :— 
King  Psean  I  hear  us,  in  this  hour 
Of  his  distress  thy  good- will  show. 
And  save  Admetus  from  his  wo. 
Find  out  some  help  for  him— as  thou 
Hast  done  before — oh  find  it  now  1 
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Arrest  the  stroke  of  Death,  and  save 
The  hest  of  women  from  the  grave. 
Ah>  sou  of  Pheres !  joy-forsaken. 
Since  from  thee  thy  wife  is  taken— 
Sufficient  cause  to  raise  the  knife. 
Or  fix  the  noose,  against  one's  life. 
For  thou  to-day  must  see  lie  dead 
Thy  dear,  more  dear  than  can  be  sud. 
Behold  her  with  her  mate  forlorn ! 
Oh  land  of  Pheres,  cry  and  mourn 
For  this  best  woman  downward  ta'en. 
To  Hades*  mansion  subterrane. 
I'll  never  say  'tis  my  belief 
That  wedlock*s  joy  exceeds  the  g^ef : 
This  ere  to-day  'twas  mine  to  learn. 
And  in  the  king's  case  I  discern. 
Who'll  lead,  when  he  has  lost  his  wife, 
A  life — not  worth  the  name  of  life. 

Alcestis  enters,  sujtported  by  Admetus,  and  accutnparu'ed  by 

their  two  cJiildren, 

Ale.  Oh  sun !  and  light,  and  clouds  of  Heaven, 
111  fleecy  rolls  revolved  and  driven ! 

Adm,  That  sun  beholds  two  wretched  creatures  here. 
Who  have  done  nothing  wherefore  thou  shouldst  die. 

Ale.  Oil  earth !  and  palace,  and  thou  bed. 
For  my  espousals  whilom  spread  ! 

Adm.  Cheer  up,  unhappy  consort ;  leave  me  not^ 
But  pray  the  sovereign  gods  to  pity  us. 

Ale,  1  see  the  two-oared  boat !  I  see 
The  ferryman  of  all  the  dead  I 
With  pole  in  hand,  he  calls  for  me — 
'Tis  Charon  calls,  with  accent  dread. 
And  vehemently  chides  my  stay, — 
•«  Come  quickly,  come  1  why  this  delay?" 

Adm.  Wretch  that  I  am  I  oh  crudest  voyage  to  me! 
My  dearest,  doomed  wife !  what  wo  is  ours  I 

Ale.  Some  winged  Hades  pulls  me  now 
Unto  the  dead  1  do  you  not  see  ? 
From  underneath  his  sable  brow 
The  King  of  Terrors  glares  at  me  I 
What  wilt  thou  do  ?  unhand  me !  oh  I 
l^ooso  nic  I  on  what  a  path  I  go  I 

Adm.  Path  dismal  to  thy  friends,  and  most  to  me, 
And  to  these  children,  sharers  of  my  grief. 

Ale.  Lay  me  down  I  I  cannot  stand ; 
Hades  now  is  near  at  hand ; 
O'er  mine  eyes  the  last  of  sleep$<. 
The  long  night  of  darkness  creeps. 
Children  !  now  my  life  is  o*er. 
And  your  mother  is  no  more  ; 
May  your  lives  with  joy  be  bright. 
May  ye  long  behold  the  light  I 

Adm.  Ah,  woful  speech  for  me  to  hear. 
Harder  than  any  death  to  bear ! 
Oh  by  the  gods,  and  by  these  ties, 
Motherlezts,  when  their  mother  dies, 
Forsake  me  not  I  arise,  dear  wife  I 
While  I  have  thee,  I  still  have  life  ; 
Without  thy  being  mine  is  o'er. 
So  much  I  love  thee  aud  adofi^. 
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Ale.  Admetus,  you  perceive  how  Uis  with  me> 
But  I  would  tell  my  wishes  ere  I  die. 
How  I've  loved>  honoured  thee,  appears  in  this, 
I  die  when  not  to  die  was  in  my  power. 
Giving  my  life  that  thou  may'st  see  tlie  light. 
I  might  have  lived,  and  wedded  with  some  chief 
Of  Thessaly,  and  dwelt  in  princely  state  ; 
But  without  thee,  my  children  fatherless, 
I  was  not  willing  to  drag  on  my  life ; 
Nor  spared  myself,  still  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 
Life's  freshness,  in  whose  sweets  I  took  delight. 
Yet  both  thy  parents,  both  near  life's  last  goal. 
Betrayed  thee,  wlien  they  might  have  noblv  died. 
And  so  have  saved  their  son,  their  only  child, 
With  no  hope  left  of  other  progeny. 
Had  either  of  them  dared  to  die  for  thee. 
We  twain  had  lived,  nor  thou  disconsolate 
Been  left  to  rear  the  children  whom  I  leave — 
But  some  god  brought  about  it  should  bo  so. 
Well,  be  it  so  1  then  make  me  a  return — 
One  equal  to  my  claim  1  canuot  ask. 
For  nothing  is  more  precious  than  one's  life — 
However,  'tis  a  just  one,  thou  wilt  own. 
Thou  lov'st  these  little  ones  no  less  than  I ; 
At  least  if  right  thy  thoughts  and  feelings  be  ; 
Then  bring  them  up  as  princes  in  my  house. 
Nor  introduce  an  envious  stepmother, 
Less  kind  in  her  affections  than  myself. 
To  lord  it  o'er  them  with  a  heavy  hand. 
Remember  my  request :  a  stepdame  hates 
The  children  of  a  former  marriage  born  ; 
To  them  no  milder  than  an  adder  is. 
My  boy  will  in  his  father  find  a  tower. 
But  how,  my  g^rl,  shalt  thou  fit  training  have? 
How  will  thy  father's  consort  act  to  thee  ? 
Oh,  may  she  not  by  slanderous  rumour  spoil 
Thy  hope  of  marriage  in  thy  bloom  of  youth  ! 
Thy  motlier  ne'er  shall  deck  thee  as  a  bride. 
Nor,  where  a  mother  kinder  is  than  all, 
Amid  thy  groans  of  childbirth  comfort  thee! 
For  I  must  die — not  when  to-morrow  comes. 
Nor  on  the  third  day  of  the  month,  but  now. 
E'en  now  must  I  be  numbered  witli  the  dead. 
My  husband,  and  my  children  !  fare-ye-well. 
And  prosper !  Ye  can  say,  no  man  e'er  had 
A  better  wife,  no  children  better  mother. 

Chor,  Fear  not :  I'll  answer  for  him,  he  will  keep 
Thy  last  injunctions,  if  he  keep  hb  senses. 

Adm,  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be,  doubt  it  not : — 
Since  I  had  thee  when  living,  still  when  dead 
Shalt  thou  be  my  sole  wife  :  none  after  thee 
Shall  call  me  husband,  nor  Thessalian  bride, 
Nor  one  of  any  land,  tho'  most  complete 
In  beauty,  daughter  of  the  noblest  sire. 
The  number  of  my  children  is  enough  ; 
I  pray  the  gods  I  may  have  joy  of  them. 
For  1  have  none  of  thee.     But  I  shall  feel 
Grief  for  thy  loss,  not  only  for  a  year. 
But  while  I  live  ;  and  both  mv  parents  hate. 
Who  were  my  friends  in  word;  but  not  in  deed. 
To  save  mine  thou  hast  given  thy  dearest  life- 
Must  I  not  groan  then  losing  such  a  spouse  ? 
Henceforth  no  feasts  for  me,  no  revellers, 
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No  garlands^  and  no  music  in  my  hoiue^ 

As  heretofore  ;  nor  will  I  touch  the  lyre^ 

Nor  breathe  again  upon  the  Libyan  flute— 

Oh  never,  never  shall  I  have  the  heart. 

For  thou  hast  ta'en  away  my  joy  of  life. 

But  modelled  by  a  skilful  artist's  hand. 

Thine  image  shall  be  laid  ui>on  my  bed ; 

And  I  will  fall  on  *t,  and  repeat  thy  name. 

And  think  I  have,  alas !  not  having  thee — 

Cold  comfort !  but  some  little  case  of  mind ; 

And  in  my  dreams  the  vision  of  my  love 

Shall  give  mc  joy  ;  'tis  pleasant  to  behold 

A  friend  at  all  times,  even  in  the  night. 

But  if  I  had  the  tongue  and  melody 

Of  Orpheus,  as  to  appease  with  ravishment 

Of  holy  hymns  Proserpine,  or  her  lord. 

And  from  their  gloomy  realm  recover  thee, 

I  would  go  down :  then  neither  Pluto*s  hound. 

Nor  Charon  at  his  oar,  the  ferryman 

Of  the  Dcparte<l,  should  inhibit  me  ; 

But  I  would  bring  thee  back  to  life  aud  light. 

Expect  me  there,  however,  when  I  die. 

And  have  a  mansion  ready  for  us  both. 

For  I  will  give  these  children  charge,  to  enclose 

My  bones  with  thine,  and  lay  me  by  thy  side ; 

May  I  be  joined  with  thee,  sole  faithful  found. 

To  be  no  more  dividetl,  when  Fm  dead ! 

Chor,  FU  sympathize  with  thee,  as  friend  with  fiiond; 
Her  singular  merit  well  deserves  ourgiief. 

Afc.  My  children,  ye  have  heard  your  father's  pMgOj 
That  he  will  not  so  much  dishonour  me, 
As  to  take  other  wife  to  rule  o'er  you. 

Adm,  Again  I  give  it,  and  will  keep  it  too. 

Ale.  So  pledged,  receive  these  children  from  my  hand. 

Adm.  A  precious  gift  from  dear  hand  I  receive. 

Ale.  Be  thou  a  mother  to  them  in  my  stead. 

Adm.  Thy  loss  compels  me  to  this  added  charge. 

Ale.  My  children,  I  depart  when  I  should  live. 

Adm,  Ah  !  what  shall  I  do,  widowed  and  forlorn? 

Ale.  Time  will  console  thee,  for  the  dead  are  nothing. 

Adm.  Oh  take  me  with  thee,  take  me,  by  the  gods  I 

Ale.  I  die  for  thee — one  victim  is  enough.  — 

Adm.  Oh  Fate !  of  what  a  wife  thou  spoilest  me ! 

Ale.  Darkness  lies  heavy  on  my  drooping  eyes. 

Adm.  I  am  undone,  if  thou  forsakest  me. 

Ale.  Speak  of  me  as  no  more,  as  nothing  now. 

Adm.  Lift  up  thy  face,  abandon  not  thy  children. 

Ale.  Not  willingly — my  children,  oh !  farewell  I 

Adm.  Look  on  them,  look,  oh  look  ! 

Ale.  I  am  no  more. 

Adm.  Ah !  do  you  leave  u*>.  and  depart  ? 

Ale.  Farewell  I    (dki.) 

Adm.   Vm  lost. 

CAor.  She  's  gone,  Admetiip  hui  no  wife 

Eumthts.   Alas  for  my  mi<*fortuuc ! 
Alas !  1  am  undone  ; 
My  mother  's  gone,  my  father, 
No  more  »he  sees  the  sun. 

Oh,  see  her  eve! id  drooping 

Over  the  cold  dark  eye. 
And  see  her  arms  extended. 

How  lifelestW  they  lie  t 
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Ohf  hear  me^  hear  m^  mother  I 

'Tis  I  that  on  thee  fall, 
*Tis  I  whose  mouth  thine  pressesj 

*Tis  I  that  on  thee  pall. 

Adm.  You  call  on  one  that  neither  hears  nor  S9f«  | 
We  both  are  stricken  with  a  heaiy  grief, 

Eum.  But  young  Tm  left,  my  father  I 

My  sister  I  I  and  thou  w 

Have  met  with  greatest  trouble^ 
We  have  no  mother  now. 

In  vain,  in  Yain»  my  father  1 

Were  you  twain  e'er  united  1 
Ere  ye  grew  old  together. 

Has  all  your  joy  been  blighted. 

She  *s  gone  away  before  thee. 

And  thou  art  left  alone ; 
Untimely  dead,  my  mother  I 

The  house  is  all  undone. 

Chor.  Admetus,  you  must  he^v  thb  heavy  stroke ; 
You  're  neither  first  nor  last  to  have  such  loss ; 
Think  death  a  debt  which  we  have  all  to  pay. 

Adm.  I  know  it ;  nor  this  ill  came  unawares ; 
With  fear  of  it  I  have  been  long  afflicted. 
But  I  will  now  appoint  the  burial : 
Chant  ye,  mean-while,  a  hymn  to  gloomy  Dls, 
The  implacable  god  of  the  Subterrane. 
Let  the  Thessalians,  over  whom  I  rule. 
With  their  locks  shorn  and  in  black  robes  appear ; 
Your  chariots  yoke,  and  shear  the  coursers*  manes  | 
And  for  twelve  moons  let  neither  flute  nor  lyre 
Sound  in  the  city  ;  for  I  shall  ne'er  inter 
A  dearer  or  a  more  deserving  one : 
Oh,  worthiest  of  all  honour  I  can  pay 
Is  she  that  only  dared  to  die  for  me  I 

[Sxeuni  Admetus  and  the  children^.-^nd 
attendante  bearing  away  the  body. 

Chor.  Daughter  of  Pelias !  now  farewell  I 
Since  thou  must  for  ever  dwell 
In  the  subterranean  halls. 
Where  the  sun's  light  never  falls. 
Let  the  god,  whose  tresses  flow 
With  a  glooming  blackness,  know. 
And  the  Rower,  old  and  dread. 
Ferryman  of  all  the  dead. 
That  this  woman  is  the  best. 
Of  the  rarest  worth  possest. 
It  was  e'er  his  lot  to  take 
0*er  the  Acherontian  lake. 

Thy  praise  shall  minstrels  often  tell 
On  the  seven-toned  moimtaln  shell. 
And  in  solemn  hymns  and  sweet 
Oft  without  the  lyre  repeat, 
Both  in  Sparta,  when  they  keep 
The  Camean  feast,  nor  sleep. 
While  the  vernal  moon  all  night 
Shineth  on  them  gl«4  And  bnghti«- 
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And  in  Athens,  famed  in  story. 
Rich  in  splendour,  wealth,  and  glorv. 
Such  a  theme  thy  death  supplies 
For  the  minstrel's  melodies. 

Would  that  it  did  on  me  depend 
That  thou  should*st  to  the  light  ascend  t 
From  the  realm  of  Dia  supreme^ 
Where  Cocytus  rolls  his  stream^ 
From  the  land  of  shadows  hlack 
Would  that  I  could  waft  thee  back, 
Bring  thee  up  to  earth  again 
By  the  river  Subterrane  I 
Thou,  of  women  thou  alone, 
For  thy  husband's  life  thine  own 
Didst  to  Hades  freely  give. 
Dying  that  thy  spouse  might  live. 
Lightly  lie  the  earth  o*er  thee ! 
If  with  other  ever  he 
Link  in  love,  his  children's  hate 
And  our  scorn  upon  him  wait. 

His  mother  was  not  willing  found 
To  hide  her  body  under  ground,^ 
Was  not  willing,  tho*  she  bore  him. 
To  Uie  grave  to  go  before  him ; 
Nor  did  his  old  father  dare. 
When  they  both  had  hoary  hair^ 
Neither  of  them  dared  to  go. 
As  his  substitute,  below. 
But  thou  didst — and  in  the  hour 
Of  thy  youth's  fresh-breathing  flower. 
Ere  life's  loveliest  hues  had  fled. 
Dying  in  thy  husband's  stead. 
Oh,  with  such  mate  may  I  pair«- 
But  such  lot  in  life  is  rare — 
For  'tis  certain  such  a  wife 
Would  ne'er  cause  a  pain  in  life. 

Hebcui.£f>  enters. 

Her.  Phereans,  is  Admetus  now  at  home  ? 

Chor.  He  is  within  ;  but  tell  us,  Hercules, 
What  brings  you  to  this  part  of  Thessaly  ? 

Her,  Eurystheus  has  appointed  me  a  task. 

Chor.  Where  must  you  travel,  and  for  what  exploit  : 

Her.  To  Thrace,  and  for  the  steeds  of  Diomede. 

Chor.  How  can  you  do  this  ?  do  you  know  the  man  ? 

Her.  No !  I  was  ne'er  in  the  Bistonian  land. 

Chor.  Those  steeds  cannot  be  won  without  a  battle. 

Her.  And  I  cannot  renounce  this  enterprise. 

Chor.  You  must  slay  some  one  ere  you  can  return. 
Or  else  remain  there  being  slain  yourself. 

Her.  'Tis  not  my  first  adventure. 

Chor.      ^  '  What  remains. 

If  you  are  victor  over  Diomede  ? 

Her.  To  take  tho  steeds  to  the  Tirynthiau  king. 

Chor.  It  is  no  easy  tiling  to  bridle  them. 

Her.  Except  they  from  their  nostrils  breathe  out  fire. 

Chor.  But  they  devour  men  with  their  ravenous  jaw.«. 
//er.  So  feed,  not  horsesy  but  tV^e  mowxitBiti  boasts. 
CAcr.  Yoo*ll  see  their  staKls  defiVedinXYvWicuni  %vk. 
J/er.   Whom  does  their  tnoner  \>o«iS^  oi  »»>^  wc^''* 
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Chor.  The  King  of  Thrj      n  shields^  enrich'd  with  gold^ 
Calls  Mars  his  sire. 

Her,  Thus  docs  fate  deal  with  me, 

Still  tasking  mc  with  arduous  enterprise ; 
If  I  must  with  the  sons  of  Mars  contend^ 
First  with  Lycaou,  and  with  Cycnus  next> 
Now  with  a  third,  this  king  and  his  fierce  steeds. 
But  none  shall  ever  see  Alcmena*s  son 
Shrink  from  encounter  with  a  hostile  hand. 

Chor,  Andy  lo !  Admetus  from  the  palace  comes. 

AuMETus  enters, 

Adm,  Hail,  sou  of  Zeus>  prince  of  the  blood  of  Perseus  ! 

Her.  Admetus,  prince  of  the  Thessalians,  hail  I 

Adm,  Would  that  your  "  hail"  was  suited  to  my  state, 
For  your  good  will  toward  me  well  I  know. 

Her.  Why  are  your  locks  in  sign  of  mourning  shorn  ? 

Adm,  To-day  1  liave  to  bury  somebody. 

Her.  *Tis  not  one  of  your  children  ?     Heaven  forbid ! 

Adtn.  My  children  are  within,  alive  and  well. 

Her.  If  *tis  thy  father,  he  went  full  of  years. 

Adtn.  My  father  and  my  mother  are  alive. 

Her.  It  cannot  be  Alcestis  that  is  dead  ? 

Adm.  Of  her  I  have  to  speak  a  twofold  tale. 

Her.  Speak  you  of  her  as  living,  or  as  dead  ? 

Adm,  She  is  and  is  not ;  but  she  is  my  grief. 

Her,  I  am  no  wiser,  for  you  speak  in  riddles. 

Adm.  Do  you  not  know  the  doom  imposed  on  her  ? 

Her.  I  kuow  she  undertook  to  die  for  you. 

Adm.  How  is  she  living  then  if  bound  to  this  ? 

Her,  Weep  not  beforehand ;  wait  until  the  event. 

Adm,  One  just  about  to  die  is  dead  already. 
And  one  that's  dead  no  longer  is  in  being. 

Her,  To  be,  and  not  to  be,  are  different  tilings. 

Adm.  You  judge  in  one  way — in  another  I. 

Her,  But  wherefore  are  you  weeping  ?     Who  is  dead  ? 

Adm.  A  woman  : — we  were  speaking  of  a  woman. 

Her.  One  of  thy  blood,  or  of  no  kin  to  thee  ? 

Adm.  Not  of  my  blood,  but  to  my  house  most  dear. 

Her.  And  did  she  in  thy  house  depart  this  life  ? 

Adm.  Her  father  being  dead,  she  lived  with  us. 

Her.  Oh,  that  you  were  not  mourning  I 

Adm.  With  what  aim 

Do  you  say  this  ? 

Her.  To  seek  another  host. 

Adm.  That  must  not  be ;  let  not  such  ill  occur. 

Her.  A  guest  is  grievous  to  a  house  in  grief. 

Adm.  The  dead  are  dead :  come,  go  within  at  once. 

Her.  To  feast  with  mourners  is  a  shameful  thing. 

Adm,  The  gue&t- rooms  are  apart. 

Her.  Nay  I  let  me  go, 

ril  owe  you  thousand  thanks. 

Adm,  It  must  not  be ; 

Elsewhere  you  must  not  go  :  lead  on,  and  throw  (/(/  an  Attendant) 
The  guest-rooms  open  ;  bid  the  purveyor 
Provide  fit  entertainment  for  my  guest ; 
Shut  to  the  doors  of  the  mid-hall,  lest  groans 
(It  were  not  well)  should  reach  the  feaster*s  ears. 
And  with  unwelcome  grief  mar  his  content. 

[Hebcules  goes  into  the  Palace. 

Chor,  What  means  this  ?    When  so  gn^at  mischance  has  fallen^ 
Is  it  a  season  for  receiving  guests  ? 
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Adm.  Had  I  driven  from  mj  house  a  new-come  guest. 
Would  you  have  praised  me  ?     No !  I  had  not  lost 
My  grief,  but  rather  hospitality ; 
And  such  impeachment  of  my  house  had  been 
Another  added  to  my  present  ills. 
Besides,  when  I  to  thirsty  Arg^  go. 
Then  this  my  guest  is  my  most  worthy  host. 

Chor.  Why  did  you  then  from  such  a  friend  Conceal 
Your  present  trouble  ? 

Adm.  Had  he  known  my  grief, 

He  never  would  have  gone  within  my  doors. 
Yet  will  he  think  I  was  not  wise  in  this-— 
He*ll  not  like  it  \  but  my  roof  knows  not  how 
To  turn  away  and  to  dishonour  guests. 

[He  goes  inio  ih9  Pahm. 

Chor,  House  I  where  a  liberal  spirit  is  dwelliog, 
In  hospitable  grace  excelling. 
Under  thy  roof  the  bright  Apollo, 
The  master  of  the  golden  lyre, 
Dwelt  a  shepherd,  in  the  days 
That  on  his  steps  the  flocka  did  follow 
0*er  hill  and  slope  with  glad  desire 
To  hear  his  pastoral  lays. 

Then  with  the  flocks  were  wont  to  hie» 
Such  influence  had  his  minstrelsy  1 
The  spotted  lynxes,  meek  and  tame ; 
And  then  were  seen,  from  Othrys  drtwni 
Tawny  lions  in  his  train  ; 
And  from  the  tall  pine-forest  came. 
With  a  light  foot,  the  dappled  fawn. 
Rejoicing  in  the  strain. 

So  in  a  place  that  mobt  excels 
In  flocks  and  herds  Admetus  dwells. 
Where  Ossa  his  tall  shadow  flings 
O'er  Boebe,  lake  of  freshest  spring!  : 
The  boundary  of  his  domains. 
Of  eared  fields  and  pasture  plains, 
Is  the  Molossian  clime  that  lies 
Toward  the  region  of  the  skies. 
Where  glide  the  coursers  of  the  ^im 
Into  the  dusk,  their  day's  work  done  ; 
And  his  sway  doth  to  Pelion  reach. 
Far  as  the  iGgean*s  portless  beach. 

And  now  the  guest-rooms  open  liei 
And  he  the  guest  with  courtesy 
Bade  welcome*  though  with  eyelid  wet : 
He  lingers  with  the  lost  one  yet, 
Aud  o'er  the  corse  his  tears  doth  shtd. 
Lamenting  o*er  his  newly  dead. 
The  noble  nature  well  is  known 
By  sense  of  honour,  felt  and  shown. 
It  seems  a  spirit  of  wisdom  true 
Is  in  the  good,  in  all  they  do  ; 
And  on  this  truth  my  soul  doth  rest, 
The  godly  always  fare  the  best. 

Admetus  enUn,  followed l^  the  bearers  wiih  the  bodg  ^  AmUTU. 
Adm,  My  kind  Phereans  I  tbete  atttndaQts  now 


ConTey  the  cone  with  honour  to  the  tomb. 
Salute  ye,  as  the  custom  is«  the  dead. 
That  now  upon  her  latest  journey  goes. 

Chor.  Here  comes  your  sire>  with  the  sbw  fdot  df  Ige  | 
And  his  train  follows  with  his  funeral  gifts, 
And  ornaments,  in  honour  of  the  dead. 

Enter  Pheres  and  Train* 

Pher.  I'm  come,  my  son,  in  very  sympathy ; 
A  good  wife  and  a  chaste  you've  lost  indeed, 
Yet  this  affliction,  though  hard  to  be  borne. 
You  must  e'en  bear :  accept  these  offerings, 
And  let  them  go  with  her  under  the  ground. 
'Tis  fit  her  body  should  have  honour  due. 
Since  by  a  voluntary  death  she  saved 
Thy  life,  nor  let  my  age  in  sorrow  pine 
From  being  childless.     She  has  left  behind 
The  memory  of  a  life,  that  to  her  sex 
Gives  glory,  from  the  lustre  of  this  deed. 
My  son*8  preserver,  our  support,  farewell ! 
In  Hades*  mansion  be  it  well  with  thee  t 
Such  marriage  profits  men,  else  better  far 
Not  to  submit  unto  the  marriag^e  yoke. 

Adm,  Thou*rt  come  unbidden  to  this  funefd. 
Nor  do  I  count  thy  presence  that  of  friend. 
Thy  funeral  gifts  and  offerings  I  refuse ; 
Owing  thee  nothing  shall  she  be  interred. 
My  danger  was  thy  time  for  sympathy  ; 
Dost  thou  mourn  her,  that  then  didst  stand  aloof? 
Thou  that,  being  old,  didst  let  a  young  one  die  ? 
No  father  thou  of  mine,  nor  was  I  born 
Of  my  reputed  mother,  but  some  slave 
Brought  me  to  light,  and  I  was  privily  placed 
At  thy  wife's  breast.     No !  thou  art  not  my  father. 
Thy  conduct  clearly  showed  my  thought  is  right ; 
Else  no  man  ever  was  so  mean  of  spirit. 
That  thou  at  such  an  age,  the  goal  of  life. 
For  thy  own  son  shouldst  lack  the  heart  to  die ! 
But  didst  permit  a  woman,  of  no  kin. 
Whom  I  may  well  esteem  both  sire  and  mother, 
To  die  instead.     Yet  dying  for  thy  son. 
Thy  life  had  then  been  finished  with  renown  ; 
And  think  how  short  its  small  remainder  is ; 
Then  had  my  wife  and  I  both  lived  together. 
Nor  I  been  left  to  groan  in  widowhood! 
And  thou  hast  tasted  all  the  joys  of  life  ; 
Thy  flower  of  manhood  passed  in  sovereignty. 
And  1,  thy  son,  succeeded  to  thy  place  ; 
So  that  not  childless  hadst  thou  left  thy  house 
For  others  to  despoil.     Nor  canst  thou  say 
I  ever  did  dishonour  thine  old  age. 
For  I  have  showed  thee  greatest  reverence. 
But  what  return  had  I  from  both  my  parents  t 
Get  other  children  without  loss  of  time 
To  nourish  thine  old  age,  and  deck  thy  corset 
And  lay  it  out ;  for  I'll  not  bury  thee. 
Since  for  thy  part  I  had  been  dead  ere  now. 
If  Fve  found  other  to  preserve  my  life, 
I  owe  that  other  filial  care  and  love. 
The  prayer  the  old  make  for  death  is  vun  pretencOi 
Of  age  complaining,  and  life's  weary  hours ; 
For  soon  as  death  comes  near,  not  one  is  fouitd 
Willing  to  die }  age  then  no  burden  is. 
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Char,  Ceaso !  for  tbe  present  wo  is  qiute  enough  *, 
Nor  thou>  tbe  son,  provoke  thj  father's  wrath. 

Pher.  Whom  do  you  take  me  for  ?  a  Lydian  blavcj 
Or  else  a  Phryg^n  purchased  with  your  coin, 
•  That  you  revile  me  thus  ?  know*8t  not  I  am 
Free  born,  Thossalian,  of  Thessalian  sire  ? 
You're  over-bold,  but  shall  not  go  hence  plumed 
Willi  triumph  of  youth's  reckless  insolence. 
I  gat  and  reared  you  for  my  successor ; 
Tm  not  your  debtor  bound  to  die  for  you. 
That  fathers  for  their  issue  are  condemned 
To  pay  great  Nature's  debt,  is  not  Greek  kw, 
Nor  one  hereditary  in  my  house. 
You  for  yourself,  for  good  or  ill,  were  born ; 
Whatc'er  was  due  to  you  from  me,  you  have ; 
Your  present  sway  is  great ;  and  I  will  leave  you 
The  territories  1  inherited. 
How  have  1  wronged,  of  what  defrauded  you  r 
Die  not  for  nie  ;  for  you  I  will  not  die. 
Think  you  1  take  no  pleasure  in  the  light. 
To  you  so  pleasaut  ?     I  count  long  tlie  time 
That  we  must  spend  below,  and  this  life  brief. 
But  very  sweet.     You  shrank,  like  a  poltroon, 
Trom  death,  and,  making  her  your  victim,  'scaped  ; 
Shamed  by  the  woman  that  durst  die  for  you. 
The  handsome  youth  I     Dost  call  me  mean  of  soul  ? 
A  tine  invention  for  escaping  death. 
If  you  can  substitute,  from  time  to  time, 
A  cozened  wife !     How  dare  you,  being  a  coward. 
Reproach  your  friends  with  soltish  backwardness  ? 
But  hold  your  peace,  and  only  just  consider. 
If  you  love  your  life,  all  alike  love  theirs  ; 
And  if  you  speak  against  us,  how  much  more. 
More  truly,  may  be  said  against  yourself. 

C/ior.  Too  much  of  this  has  been  already  said : 
Desist,  old  man,  nor  thus  reproach  thy  son. 

Adm,  Say  on  ;  if  the  truth  jars  upou  your  ear. 
You  should  not  err  agaiust  me. 

Pher.  1  had  erred 

Much  rather,  if  I  had,  to  save  you,  died. 

Afi/H,  Is  it  the  same  for  youth  and  age  to  die  r 

P/ter,  Each  has  a  single  life ;  that  .should  content  us. 

Adm,  For  aught  I  care,  live  longer  e'en  than  Zeus ! 

Phcr.  Dost  curse  thy  parents  without  wrong  from  them : 

Adm.  1  knew  you  were  enamoured  of  long  life. 

P/ier,  Is  not  this  corse  in  thy  stead  now  borne  out  ? 

Adm,  A  proof  this  of  thy  penury  of  spirit. 

P/ier.  'Twas  not  for  me  she  died ! 

Adm,  Ah  !  may  you  want  me  ! 

P/ict\  Woo  many  wives,  tliat  more  may  die  for  thee. 

Adm,  That  thou  didst  shrink  from  it,  is  tliy  reproach. 

P/ier,  Dear,  oh,  how  dear,  the  blessed  light  of  heaven 

Adm,  Mean  is  thy  spirit,  unworthy  of  a  man. 

P/ter.   That  is  no  corse  of  age— for  your  derision. 

A(fm,  Inglorious  will  your  end  be,  when  it  comes. 

P/icr,  When  dead,  I  shall  not  care  wliat's  said  of  me. 

Adm,  Alas !  bow  shameless  b  old  age ! 

P/ur,  She  was 

Not  shameless — but  you  found  her  mad  iudeed. 

Adm,  Begone  I  and  let  me  bury  now  my  ddad. 

/^/^er,  ril  go ;  and  thou,  her  slayer,  bury  her ! 
Her  kiasmen  yet  will  chU  thcQ  to  ^cgvjoxXt 
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Or  else  iudeed  AcastuB  is  no  man* 
Except  he  avenge  on  thee  his  sister's  death. 

Adtn,  Begone  1  thou  and  thy  mate  in  childless  age 
hiYe,  as  ye  merits  though  your  cliild  yet  lives. 
For  never  shall  ye  come  beneath  my  roof ; 
And  if  'twere  needful  to  renounce  thy  hearth 
By  heralds,  I  would  e'en  renounce  it  so. 
But  since  we  must,  my  friendsi  bear  this  infliction. 
Let  us  with  the  procession  now  advance. 

[Pheres  withdraws:  on  the  oilier  side  Admetus  and  the 
Funeral  Train  dejmrt,  the  Chorus  chanting  the  Dirye. 

Chor.  Alas !  to  thy  own  ruin  bold. 

Oh  passing  noble,  and  high-souled  ! 
Farewell  I  may  Hermes  on  the  way 
To  thee  all  gentle  kindness  pay  ; 
And  may  great  Dis  receive  thee  well ! 
If  ever  good  the  good  befell 
In  the  under- world,  that  come  to  thee, 
Sitting  beside  Persephone ! 

[  While  the  Funeral  Train  retires,  a  Servant 
advances  from  the  Palace. 

iServ.  I've  at  the  hearth  received  many  a  guest. 
From  many  a  land,  for  whom  Tve  spread  the  feast. 
But  never  worse  than  this.     In  the  first  place. 
He  saw  my  lord  in  grief,  yet  entered  in  ; 
Next,  for  his  fare,  such  as  it  chanced  to  be. 
Made  no  allowance,  knowing  our  distress. 
But  loudly  roared  for  any  thing  he  lacked  ; 
Then  in  both  hands  he  seized  an  ivy  goblet. 
And  quaffed  the  pure  juice  of  the  purple  mother. 
Until  the  flame  o  the  wine  enkindled  him  ; 
And  then  with  myrtle- wreath  he  crowned  himself. 
And  howled  discordantly  snatches  of  song. 
There  were  two  strains  to  hear ;  for  while  he  sang* 
Without  a  thought  of  our  domestic  wo. 
We  servants  were  bewailing  our  lost  lady  : 
We  did  not  let  him  see  our  eyes  were  wet. 
For  so  Admetus  ordered.     I  moan-while 
Must  entertain  this  stranger,  vagabond ! 
But  she  is  gone,  nor  I  did  follow  her. 
Nor  stretch  my  hand,  lamenting  my  lost  mistrccs, 
Who  was  e'en  as  a  motlier  to  us  all ; 
For  from  a  thousand  ills  she  saved  us. 
Appeasing  for  us  oft  her  husband's  ire. 
Is  it  not  justly  then  1  hate  this  stranger,] 
Who  has  intruded  on  us  in  our  grief? 

Hercules  enters. 

Her.  Hark  yuu,  why  do  you  look  so  grave  and  thoughtful  ? 
A  servant  shoidd  receive  his  master's  g^estt?. 
Not  with  a  puckered  brow,  but  cheerfully. 
You  show  to  me,  that  am  your  master's  friend, 
(Contracted  brow  and  gloomy  countenance, 
Only  because  of  some  out-door  distress. 
Come,  learn  of  me,  and  be  a  wiser  man. 
Know  you  the  way  of  life  and  its  events  ? 
I  think  not — but,  indeed,  how  should  you  ?     Hark ! 
Death  is  a  debt  that  all  mankind  must  pay ; 
None  knows  if  he  shall  be  alive  to-morro>ir  \ 
For  slippery  fortune  b  UJicertaiu  ever. 
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Cannot  be  learnt,  nor  be  found  out  by  skill. 

Drink  and  be  merrj ;  and  consider  me 

To  be  thine  own  only  from  day  to  day«- 

The  rest  is  Fortune's.     Honour  Cytherea» 

Sweetest  of  deities  to  mortal  men. 

For  she  to  them  is  goddess  most  benign. 

If  you  suppose  me  right — I  think  I  am,— 

Leave  your  dark  thoughts  and  follow  my  advice. 

Will  you  not  then  quit  your  ezcesHve  grief^ 

Go  in,  and  crown  yourself,  and  drink  with  me  ? 

I  know  right  well  the  wine-cup's  generous  guih 

Will  clear  your  brow,  and  cleanse  your  mind  of  gloom. 

Mortals  should  entertain  suck  sentiments 

As  suit  their  mortal  state :  to  them,  methinkB, 

That  wear  their  visages  to  sorrow  set. 

Life  is  not  truly  life  but  wretchedness. 

Serv,  We  know  it ;  but  the  feast,  laughter,  and  mirth. 
Are  quite  unsuited  to  our  present  state. 

Her,  Grieve  not  so  much ;  the  lady  was  a  stmi^r— 
The  nilers  of  the  mansion  are  alive. 

Serv,  Alive  ?  do  you  not  know  our  sad  mischance  ? 

Her,  I  do,  unless  your  master  did  deceive  me. 

Serv,  He  is  too  hospitable. 

Her.  For  the  death 

Of  a  mere  stranger,  should  I  not  have  met 
With  entertainment  ? 

Serv.  \Qi  she  was  most  near  I 

Her,  Is  there  some  wo  he  did  not  tell  me  of  ? 

Serv.  Farewell !  our  master's  trouble  toncheth  ns. 

Her.  Your  words  express  more  grief  than  for  a  straqiwr. 

Serv,  Your  revels,  in  that  case,  had  not  disturbed  me. 

Her,  Have  I  then  been  ill-treated  by  my  host  ? 

Serv.  You  did  not  come  at  a  convenieat  time ; 
Grief  is  among  us,  and  you  see  our  hair 
Is  shorn,  our  dress  is  of  the  mourning  hue. 

Her,  But  who  is  dead  ?  one  of  the  chiMrao  gone  ? 
Or  his  old  father  ? 

iS^rt\  No  I  his  wife  is  dead. 

Her,  What  ?  his  wife  dead  ?  and  yet  did  he  reoeit*  wm  ? 

Serv.  He  scrupled  to  repel  you  from  his  hofoee. 

Her.  Unhappy  man  I — Oh,  what  a  loss  is  thine  1 

Serv.  Not  only  she,  with  her  we  ail  ave  lost. 

Her.  I  thought  'twas  some  misfortune,  wbea  I WKW 
His  woful  face,  shorn  hair,  and  weeping  eyes  ; 
But  saying  'twas  a  stranger's  funeral. 
He  did  deceive  me  ;  and  against  my  will 
I  went  within  his  doors,  dnmk,  crowned  myself* 
And  revelled  while  he  was  in  his  affliction. 
And  yet  you  told  me  not  of  this  distress  I 
Where  does  he  bury  her  ?  where  can  I  ind  him  ? 

Serv.  On  the  high-road  that  to  Larissa  leadsb 
Just  past  the  city  gate,  you  will  observe 
The  tomb  of  marble  shining  to  the  view. 

Her.  My  much-tried  heart !  my  soul!  exhibit 
What  sort  of  son  Alcmena  bore  to  Zeus. 
The  newly-dead  Alccstis  must  I  rescue. 
And  to  this  house  restore,  to  kind  AdflMtns 
Doing  a  work  of  kindness  in  return. 
I'll  go,  and  watch  for  Deaths  the  blaek^robed  Ung 
Of  the  Departed  ;  if, «  I  espeet» 
I  find  him  near  the  tomb,  drinking  the  blood 
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)f  victiiiiSy  and  I  can  Burpriso  and  seize  hioii 
"^ODe  shall  release  my  panting  prisoner 
Till  he  resign  the  woman.     If  1  fail 
^o  take  him  captive  so,  and  he  abstains 
^rom  coming  near  to  taste  the  clotted  gore^ 
Then  to  the  snnless  mansions  will  I  go 
>f  fair  Proserpine  and  her  gloomy  lord, 
Lnd  ask  her  at  their  hands :  I  have  no  doubt 
Chat  I  shall  bring  Alccstis  up  again^ 
knd  give  her  back  to  his  embracing  arms^ 
^ho  welcomed  and  received  mc  in  his  houBe> 
Though  smitten  with  a  sore  calamity, 
kVbich  from  respect  for  me  he  nobly  hid. 
rVhat  man  of  Thessaly  has  toward  guesti 
^  larger  spirit  and  heart  more  bountifhl  ? 
3r  what  Hellenian  ?     Never  shall  he  say, 
iVhile  he  was  noble,  I  was  otherwise. 

[Exit  Hekcules.    Admetus  oitd  tk€  ctmfmnjf  (^mwtnmt  ntum, 

Acbn.  Oh,  sad  aspect,  and  entrance  drear 
3f  my  poor  widowed  house !     Ob,  where 
Han  i  find  rest  ?  wliere  go  ?  what  say  ? 
Dr  how  be  silent  ?     Woful  day  I 
Would  all  were  o*er  with  me  forlorn, 
K  wretch  to  worst  affliction  bom  I 
[  count  the  dead  the  only  blest, 
ind  long  to  be  with  them  at  rest. 
To  tread  on  earth  not  gladdens  me. 
Sot  the  sun*s  cheerful  beams  to  see : 
Due  pledge  of  joy  I  had — Death  stole  her, 
\nd  Hades  has  my  life*s  consoler. 

Chor.  Go  in,  and  solitary  moan  ; 
rhy  loss  is  worthy  many  a  groan. 
Ay,  groan  I  I  know  thy  heavy  lot. 
But  thy  lamenting  helps  her  not. 
Her  sweet  face  ne*er  to  see  again 
Is  grief  indeed — and  grief  in  vain  ! . 

Adm.  This,  like  an  ulcer,  frets  my  cor*, 
Never  to  see  my  sweet  wife  more ! 
What  worse  ill  has  man  through  life 
Than  to  lose  his  faithful  wife  ? 
Better  that  I  had  dwelt  alone 
Without  the  consort — that  is  gone  I 
Happy  are  they  whose  life  is  single, 
That  never  with  these  sweet  ones  mingle  1 
The  grief  for  ills  that  only  touch 
A  single  life,  is  not  so  much : 
But  to  perceive  our  children  droop 
Under  disease's  mortal  swoop ; 
And  to  behold  the  bridal  bed 
Defiled  by  Death,  untenanted 
Of  the  beloved  lately  there — 
That  is  a  grief  too  hard  to  bear  I 
When  a  man  too  might,  if  he  chose. 
Refrain- Arom  having  ties  like  those. 

Chor.  Who  bv  straggling  can  gtlflrte 
From  resistless  fate  ? 

Adm,  Wo*8  me  1 

Clior.  Wilt  no  bound  to  sorrow  let  ? 

Adm.  Wo  I  wo  I 

Chor.       Hard  to  bear»  but  yet 
Bear  it :  thou  art—* 

Adm,  Oh !  wretch  forlorn  t 

Ci^.  Not  Snt  from  whom  ^ife  liu  beea  tottit 
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But  different  men  in  different  ways 

The  burden  of  distress  o'erlays. 
Adm,  Oh«  vain  regret^  and  lasting  sorrow. 
For  them  that  wake  up  to  no  morrow  ! 
When  I  headlong  wished  to  follow 
Her  to  the  sepidcbral  hollow. 
Why  did  ye  me  from  death  restrain. 
From  lying  where  my  dead  is  lain  ? 
Then  Hades  had  been  pleased  to  take. 
Together  ferried  o*er  his  lake. 
Two  faithful  souls  instead  of  one. 
Two  loving  souls  together  gone. 

Chor,  I  had  a  kinsman  old  and  hoary. 

That  had  one  child,  his  hope  and  glory  ; 

And  on  that  son  death  sudden  fell — 

The  old  man  bore  it  passing  well. 
Adm.  My  house!  how  can  I  dwell  in  thee. 
Since  this  sad  change  has  faU*n  on  me  ? 
*Twixt  life  before,  and  that  behind. 
Oh,  what  a  difference  I  find ! 
With  light  of  man^  a  Pelian  torch 

I  whilom  passed  within  the  porch. 
With  bridal  songs,  and  in  my  hand 
My  wife,  the  lady  of  the  land  I 

Then  was  there  many  a  cheerful  voice 

To  bid  the  happy  pair  rejoice, 

A  noble  match,  well  come  together. 

Both  nobly  born,  in  life's  spring- weather : — 

But  now  instead  of  nuptial  songs 

The  wailing  voice  its  note  prolongs  ; 

And  for  white  shining  robes  to-day  - 

I'm  marshalled  by  a  black  array. 

To  what  was  once  a  happy  spot 

The  chamber  where— where  she  is  not ! 

C/ior,  This  came  on  thee  in  grief  untried, 

And  after  fortune's  happy  tide  ; 

But  thou,  at  least,  hast  saved  thy  life  ; 

And  from  her  loved  thy  loving  wife 

Is  gone  indeed  : — is  this  thing  new  ? 

'Tis  but  what  Death  is  used  to  do. 
Adtn.  I  deem  her  fortune  happier  than  mine  own ; 

I I  may  not  seem  so,  but  I  think  it  is ; 
For  her  no  grief  shall  ever  touch  again. 

And  she,  removed  from  care,  with  glory  rest«  ; 

While  I,  that  should  have  died,  escaping  death. 

Must  now  drag  on  a  weary,  woful  life — 

I  see  it  now.     How  can  I  bear  my  home  ? 

What  pleasure  can  I  look  for  ?  wnom  addressing  ? 

By  whom  addrest  ?  oh,  whither  shall  I  turn  ? 

The  solitude  within  will  drive  mo  out. 

When  I  behold  the  place  void  where  she  slept. 

The  seat  whereon  she  sat ;  the  house  neglected ; 

And  when  the  children,  clinging  to  my  knees. 

Weep  for  their  mother  ;  and  these  poor  kind  creatures 

Bewailing  what  a  rabtress  they  have  lost  I 

Such  is  my  state  within  doors ;  but  without 

The  nuptials  solemnized  in  Thessaly, 

The  troops  of  lovely  women,  will  distract  me ; 

For  never  can  I  bear  to  look  upon 

Her  friends,  that  number  the  same  years  she  did. 

Then  whosoever  loves  me  not  will  say  :^ 

*'  Behold  a  man  (in  seeming  such  at  least), 
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bat  ignominioui^  lives^  and  dared  not  die^ 

it  let  his  wife  become  bis  substitute, 

id  hates  his  parents  that  would  not  consent 

0  die  for  him  the  death  the  coward  shrunk  from." 

\ii8  ill  report  be  added  to  my  grief, 

id  tell  me,  friends,  if  better  *tis  to  live 

iffering  at  once  ill  fame  and  misery  ? 

Chor,  I  too  have  risen  upon  the  pinion 

Of  song,  sustained  with  knowledge  high ; 

But  never  have  I  known  dominion 

Like  that  of  stern  Necessity. 

No  charm  on  Thracian  table  writ. 

Though  wisest  Orpheus  uttered  it — 

No  remedy  that  Phoebus  taught 

His  sons,  with  healing  virtue  fraught, 

To  be  dispensed  to  mortals  frail. 

Against  this  Power  doth  aught  avail. 

To  her  alone  is  none  approach 
By  vows  at  altar,  statue,  fane — 
'Tis  vain  the  victim's  life  to  broach- 
She  sees  not,  hears  not — prayer  b  vain. 
Dread  Goddess !  spare  me ;  for  with  thee 
Zeus  brings  about  whate'er  must  be. 
The  iron  of  the  Chalybes 
Is  tamed  by  thee  :  nor  b  the  stress 
Of  thy  stern  spirit  e'er  checked  in  force 
By  any  touch  of  soft  remorse. 

Thee,  my  prince  !  she  holdetli  now 
In  chains  resistless  ;  bear  it  thou  ! 
Weeping  cannot  raise  the  dead. 
Sons  of  mortal  mothers  bred. 
Stealth-begotten  of  the  gods. 
Also  lie  in  Death's  abodes. 
Dear  she  was  while  yet  in  life. 
Dear  too,  now,  when  she  is  not ; 
For  thine  was  the  noblest  wife 
Ever  fell  to  mortal's  lot. 

Let  the  tomb  that  covers  her 
Be  not  as  a  sepulchre 
O'er  the  dead.     Her  praises  meet 
Shall  the  traveller  repeat. 
As  to  Spirit  of  the  Day, 
Ere  he  passes  on  his  way  : — 
'<  She  that  once  did  death  endure. 
Of  free  will,  to  save  her  spouse. 
Now  is  Spirit  blest  and  pure- 
Hail,  sweet  Saint  I  and  hear  our  vows  I " 

it  lo !  here  comes  Alcmena*s  son  again. 

Hercules  erUers  with  a  lady,  whose  face  is  concealed  with  a  thick  veil. 

Her,  'Tis  right  with  freedom  to  address  a  friend. 
And  not  to  hide  offence  we  take  at  him. 
I  thought  myself  one  worthy,  as  one  near 
In  friendship,  to  demand  what  was  your  grief: 
You  told  me  not  'twas  vour  wife's  funeral. 
But  as  'twere  death  did  not  concern  you  nearly ; 
You  entertained  me  as  a  welcome  guest : 
Mean- while  I  crowned  myself  with  myrtle  wreath. 
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And  freely  poured  libations  to  the  gods. 

E'en  in  the  nonse  of  mourning :  'twas  not  well— 

I  blame  you  fort,  but  will  not  with  reproaches 

Add  to  your  grief.     Hear  why  I  have  returned  :— 

Receive  and  keep  for  me  this  woman  safely. 

Till  with  the  Thracian  mares  I  come  again, 

When  I  have  slain  the  rude  Bistonian  king. 

But  should  I  meet  mischance  (whioh  Heaven  forbid  1) 

Accept  her  as  a  gift ;  with  toil  I  won  her. 

It  chanced  I  came  upon  a  ring  was  set 

For  public  games,  in  which,  as  worth  my  pains, 

I  took  a  part,  and  she  became  my  prize. 

The  victors  in  the  lighter  games  won  horses  ; 

Those  in  the  greater,  herds  of  homed  cattle ; 

This  woman  was  the  last  and  noblest  prize. 

It  had  been  base  not  to  contend  for  this ; 

I  did,  was  victor,  and  commit  her  now 

To  your  protection  ;  fairly  did  I  win  her. 

And  not  by  theft ;  you  will  perehanoe,  hereafter, 

Yourself  commend  mo  for  the  pains  I  took. 

Adm.  Neither  from  slight,  nor  thinking  you  no  friend, 
Did  I  conceal  my  wife*s  unhappy  fate  ; 
But  to  my  grief  I  had  but  added  grief. 
If  you  had  gone  to  any  other  host : 
To  weep  my  own  misfortune  was  enough. 
But  for  this  woman,  if  it  may  be  so, 

E'Mong  the  Phereans  you  have  many  friends,) 
/ommit  her  to  the  charge  of  other  man. 
That  has  not  suffered  in  the  way  I  have. 
The  sight  of  her  would  only  feed  my  grief, 
Nor  could  I  keep  from  tears,  beholding  her. 
Make  not  a  sick  man  worse  ;  Tve  wo  enough  : 
Where  could  she  lodge  ?  her  figure  shows  her  youthAil*; 
In  the  men*s  quarters  ?  no !  young  blood  b  hot, 
Not  easy  to  restrain  ;  could  she  be  there 
Unblemished  ?  of  your  interest  'tis  I  think. 
Or  shall  she  have  the  chamber  of  the  dead  ? 
Sleep  in  her  bed  ?     I  fear  a  double  censure ; 
Lest  any  blame  me  with  the  injurious  thought, 
That  I  have  tae*n  a  youthful  paramour. 
False  to  the  memory  of  my  best  preserver ; 
Then  that  of  my  own  conscience,  for  I  owe 
The  dead  (that  well  deserves  it)  love  like  awe. 
Lady  I  whoe'er  thou  art,  thou  dost  in  truth. 
In  height  and  shape,  resemble  my  Alcestls— 
Now,  by  the  gods,  remove  her  from  my  sight ! 
Afflict  not  further  an  afflicted  man. 
Take  her  away  !  methinks  I  see  my  wife. 
When  I  see  her ;  it  stirs  my  troubled  heart ; 
And  see  I  the  fountains  of  my  tears  g^h  out. 
Ah,  wretch  undone  1  how  raw  my  wound  is  yet  1 
How  new,  how  bitter  is  my  taste  of  wo ! 

Ckor,  I  oannot  praise  thy  lot ;  but  all  must  bear, 
Whoe'er  they  be,  tne  measure  God  appoints. 

Her.  How  gladly  would  I  bring,  had  I  the  power. 
Thy  wife  from  the  under-world  to  thee  and  light  I 

Adm.  I  doubt  it  not :  but  how  can  such  thing  be  ? 
It  is  impossible  to  raise  the  dead  I 

Her.  Grieve  not  too  much ;  endure  the  stroke  with  patlenoe. 

Adm.  To  preach  is  easier  than  to  prtetise  it. 

Her.  Can  groaninshelp  y<m>  tSbo^Yi  ^cnx  man  for  trtr  ? 
Adm,  Ay,  tb  no  nelp ;  y^  Tt«  % YOto^  w\. 
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Her,  Grief  for  a  buried  lore  makes  the  tear  flow* 

Adm,  She's  gone !  and  I'm  undone  beyond  ezpresaion ! 

Her,  You  lost  a  glorious  creature. 

Adm.  And  with  her 

Lost  sense  of  joy,  and  relish  of  my  life. 

Her,  Time  will  compose  the  swelling  grief  yet  new. 

Adw,  *Twill  do  it,  if  time  be  death. 

Her,  Another  wife 

Will  comfort  you. 

Adm,  Hush,  hush !  how  can  you  speak  so  ? 

Her,  Will  you  then  live  a  lonely  widower  ? 

Adm,  No  woman  e*er  shall  be  my  bed-fellow  ! 

Her.  Think  you  this  of  advantage  to  the  dead  ? 

Adm,  Vm  bound  to  honour  her,  where*er  she  be. 

Her,  Right,  right !  I  say  ;   but  you'll  be  thought  a  fool. 

Adm,  That  let  them  call  me,  but  a  bridegroom  never ! 

Her,  I  praise  vou  for  your  loyalty  in  love. 

Adm.  If  ever  I  betray  her,  may  I  perish! 

Her,  Take  now  this  noble  dame  into  the  house. 

Adm,  Pr*ythce,  excuse  me,  by  thy  father  Zeus. 

Her,  But  not  to  do  this  is  not  for  thy  good. 

Adm,  And  doing  it  will  cut  me  to  the  heart. 

Her,  Do  it ;  you'll  not  repent  it ;  be  persuaded. 

Adm,  Alas  I  would  you  had  never  won  the  prize ! 

Her,  Yet  in  my  triumph  you  participate. 

Aebn,  Thanks  for  your  nobleness ;  but  let  her  go. 

Her,  Yes  !  if  it  must  be  so,  but  look  to  't  first. 

Adm,  It  must  be  so,  unless  you  would  incense  me. 

Her,  From  knowing  what  I  do.  Til  run  the  risk. 

Adm,  Prevail  then,  but  I  like  not  your  proceeding. 

Her,  Some  time  or  other  you  will  praise  me  for  't. 

Adm,  Conduct  her  in  then,  if  it  inust  be  so.       [  To  his  Attendants. 

Her,  I  will  not  give  her  over  to  your  servants. 

Adm,  Then  lead  her  in  yourself. 

Her,  Into  your  hands. 

And  into  yours  alone,  will  I  commit  her. 

Adm,  I  will  not  touch  her— but  she  may  go  in. 

Her,  I  trust  in  you,  and  in  your  hands  I  place  her. 

Adtn,  Against  my  will  you  force  me  to  this  act. 

Her,  Boldly  advance  thy  hand,  and  touch  the  stranger. 

Adm,  As  tho'  it  were  to  touch  the  Gorgon's  head  I 

Her.  Hast  hold  of  her. 

Adm,  I  have. 

Her.  Then  hold  her  fast ; 

Hereafter  will  you  call  me  generous  guest. 
But  look  on  her — (^he  lifts  her  veil) — and  see  if  she  resembles 
Thy  lost  Alcestis — and  from  sorrow  cease. 

Adm,  Ye  gods !  what  shall  I  say  ?  a  miracle  I 
Is  it  my  wife  I  see,  my  very  wife  ? 
Or  else  do  the  gods  in  derision  mock  me 
With  a  false  joy,  a  pleasant  madness  only  ? 

Her,  It  is  no  false  presentment,  but  your  wife. 

Adm,  Look  that  it  be  no  phantom  from  below. 

Her,  You  cannot  take  me  for  a  necromancer  ! 

Adm,  My  wife  ?  My  buried  wife  ? 

Her.  Yes !  it  is  she ; 

I  do  not  wonder  at  your  unbelief. 

Adm.  May  I  touch,  speak  to  her  ? 

Her.  Yes  I  speak  to  her ; 

You  have  indeed  all  that  you  most  desired. 

Adm.  Sweet  face  and  person  of  my  dearest  wife  I 
When  I  did  think  to  see  thee  never  more. 
Beyond  all  hope  do  I  possess  thee  now  ? 
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Her.  You  do ;  all  envy  of  the  gods  keep  hence ! 

Adm.  Blest  be  thou,  noble  son  of  highest  Zeiis^ 
And  may  thy  father  ever  watch  o'er  thee ! 
For  only  thou  hast  raised  me  up  again. 
How  didst  thou  bring  her  up  into  the  light  ? 

Her,  I  fought  a  battle  with  the  grisly  king 
Of  them  below. 

Adm.  Where  didst  thou  fight  with  Death  ? 

Her,  Surprising  him,  I  seized  him  at  the  tomb. 

Adtn.  Why  is  she  silent  ?    Wherefore  speaks  she  not  ? 

Her,  It  b  not  lawful  that  you  hear  her  voice 
Till  the  third  day,  when  she  by  lustral  rites 
Has  been  absolved  from  the  infernal  powers. 
But  lead  her  in  ;  be  just,  and  show  respect 
To  strangers.     Now,  farewell  I  I  go  to  achieve 
The  task  set  by  the  son  of  Sthenelus. 

Adm.  Remain  with  us,  and  be  our  honoured  guest. 

Her,  Some  other  time,  but  now  I  must  proceed. 

Adtn,  Good  luck  go  witli  thee,  and  return  in  safety  I  [Exit  Hercules. 
But  I  command  through  all  the  tetrarcby. 
That  choirs,  in  memory  of  this  blest  event. 
Be  duly  set,  and  blood  of  victims  flow 
To  the  best  gods  from  whom  these  blessings  come. 
Now  is  my  present  state  flowering  with  joy, 
And  my  condition  better  than  before. 

\^Exit  Admetus,  leadintf  Alce^tis  into  the  Palace, 

Chor,  Through  many  a  shape,  and  many  a  change 
The  skyey  influences  range : 
The  gods  oft  bring  about  events. 
Our  strange  iwlooked-for  accidents  ; 
And  what  we  think  shall  surely  be. 
We  look  for,  but  we  cannot  see. 
God  finds  an  unexpected  way. 
And  so  it  has  turned  out  to-day. 
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THE  CABINET  AND  THE  COUNTRY. 


^BREE  years  ago  Lord  Brougham  patience  of  the  public^  and  the  smgn- 

y  the  ^Iel bourne  Cabinet  into  the  far  leniency  of  the  national  protectors 

id  with  the  brand  of  "  The  Inca-  in  Parliament,  is,  we  take  it  for  grant- 

les  *'  on  its  forehead.     Among  all  ed,  wholly  undeniable  by  any  man 

Qges  of  principle   and    practice,  who  knows  his  right  hand  from  his 

|r   have   been  true  to  their  title,  left.     Another  point  is  equally  to  be 

^y  intended  nothing  ;  they  were  taken  into  consideration.     The  Ca- 

able  of  nothing  ;    and  they  have  binet  is  not  more  frivolous  as  a  body, 

illed  both  their  intention  and  their  than  impotent  in  its  members.     The 

acity.     The  country  has  gone  on  broadest  glance  cast  over  British  his* 

bout  them.     They  are  no  more  tory  can  absolutely  find  nothing  so 

sonsible  for  its  movements  than  destitute  of  all  the  qualifications  for 

barnacles  on  the  ship^s  bottom  are  the  government  of  empire.     A  briL* 

^onsible  for  the  ship's  course.  The  liant  and  bold  ambition  has  sometimes 

iness  of  the  barnacles  is  to  cling  dazzled  the  nation  into  the  endurance 

sre  they  have  been  once  stuck  on,  of  bad  men  and  bad  measures ;  supe- 

thelr  instinct  is  to  repel  any  force  rior  eloquence,  and  the  art  of  persua- 

t   would   scrape   them   off.     The  ding  great  assemblies,  has  often  be- 

>inet  have  the  same  business,  and  wildered  the  nation ;  a  character  for 

same  instinct,  and  no  more.  They  honest  public  intentions,   sanctioned 

lid    perhaps,   like  the  barnacles,  by  private  decency  of  life,  has  raised 

e  some  sense  of  inconvenience,  if  and  kept  many  a  man  of  mediocrity 

ship  were  to  be  bulged  against  the  in  high  station  ;   even  the  habit  of 

^8,  or  broken  up  by  utter  rotten-  being  known  as  the  client  of  a  popu- 

s ;  but,  like  them,  they  will  only  lar  and  generous  lino  of  politics  has 

^w  their  natural  impulse  in  cling-  had  its  effect.     Thus  the  Walpoles^ 

to  it,  while  there  is  a  plank  toge-  Chathams,  Foxes,  hazardous  as  they 

%  and  in  sucking  that  plank  while  were,  and  even  the  Liverpools,  simple 

f  live.  and  stagnant  as  they  showed  them- 

^hat  this  is  wholly  a  new  condition  selves  in  the  midst  of  the  most  glow. 

^  British  Government  we  perfectly  ing  impulses  of  the    most    glowing 

Howledge ;    that   the    individuals  times,  and,  last  and  least,  the  slipperi- 

Kposing  this  Government  are  ut-  ness^  of    Canning,  were  more  than 

y  helpless,  trifling,  and  ridiculous,  tolerated  ;    nay,  in   some  instances, 

suppose  no  man  of  any  kind  of  exact  the  same  retrospective  homage 

drvation  in  the  country  doubts  in  from  the  national  memory,  with  which 

slightest  degree  ;   and  that  this  we  look  upon  the  swoTd  vii^  vrm^^^^ox 

e  of  public  matters  has  been  suf-  of  some  great  cVvamp\QXi«  V\av^  iX^N« 

^  to  go  on  merely  through  the  his  tomb  •,  or  ftx  otit  e'jea  on  i)Rft  ^«rj 
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line  in  the  horizon^  which  tells  us  that 
there  the  sun  has  set.  But  the  Mel- 
bourne Cabinet  have  discovered  an- 
other source  of  distinction,  which,  if 
few  may  desire  to  rival,  none  can 
hope  to  exoecd.  They  are  contetnptU 
hie.  Their  feebleness  is  so  complete- 
ly beyond  all  controversy,  that  they 
have  the  double  advantage  of  being 
supposed  incapable  of  mischief,  and 
of  exciting  commiseration,  in  every 
instance  where  they  are  attacked.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  against  Lord  Jolm  Rus- 
sell !  Wiiy,  every  sense  of  common 
humanity  enlists  itself  on  the  side  of 
the  little  victim  querulously  writhing 
in  the  grasp  of  the  powerful  Opposi- 
tion leader.  Lord  Melbourne  against 
Lord  Lyndhurst!  Was  there  ever 
such  painful  inequality  ?  When  the 
great  Law  Lord  rises  to  inflict  the 
lash  upon  his  nerveless  and  frighten- 
ed opponent,  however  justice  may 
command  severity,  every  feeling  of 
compassion  longs  to  save  the  startled 
cnlprit  from  the  scourge,  whichy 
like  the  knout,  m<iy  extinguish  his 

gublic  existence  at  a  blow.  We 
ave,  of  course,  no  wish  to  touch  upon 
the  mysteries  of  high  men  and  things. 
But  if  those  scenes  occurred  in  Chinay 
caricature  might  amuse  itself  richly 
with  the  burlesque  of  the  Chief  Man- 
darin. Not  the  possession  of  the 
<'  blue  button,  and  the  peacock's  fea- 
ther,"— not  bowing  Mandarins,  and 
Tartars  kissing  his  feet — not  even  the 
exclusive  car  of  the  sitter  on  the  impe- 
rial cushion  could  save  him  from  be- 
ing consummately  laughed  at.  Of 
the  multitude  of  trifling,  unpurposed^ 
and  shallow  speakers  who  figure  so 
disastrously  before  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  Premier  with  all  his  accom- 
plishments probably  ranks  among 
the  worst;  he  is  certainly  the  worst 
who  ever  attempted  the  part  of  a 
leader  of  the  Cabinet.  After  his 
first  half-dozen  sentences,  he  becomes 
wholly  confused,  evidently  loses  all 
sequence  of  thought,  blunders  from 
one  folly  to  another,  and  after  a  help- 
less discharge  of  the  most  unhappy 
verbiage,  either  drops  into  silence, 
from  mere  powrrlepsness  of  saying 
any  thing,  or  attempts  to  cover  his  re- 
treat by  falling  into  a  ridiculous  pas- 
sion. On  the  other  hand.  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst's  force,  combined  with  his  calm- 
neas,  his  full  and  palpable  knowledge 
of  ererjr  subject  on  which  he  treats, 
Ids  easj  mastery  of  language,  and  ibat 


language  often  enriched  by  allnaioni 
of  classic  elegance,  render  him  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  of  living  speakp* 
ers.  But  he  can  cut  deep.  His  cas- 
tigation  of  O' Council,  when  that  tni- 
culent  bully  ventured  to  come  into 
the  House  of  Peers,  probably  with  the 
hope  of  overawing  him,  the  resistlest 
contempt  with  which  he  lashed  the 
fellow,  and  the  summary  justice  with 
which  ho  actually  foreed  him  to  take 
flighty  are  still  remeitibered  bj  the 
House  as  among  the  public  servicei 
of  the  noble  Lord,  and  have  sank  into 
the  memory  of  0*Connell  as  among 
the  bitterest  debts  of  that  sweeping 
vengeance  which  cankers  his  heart. 
In  the  hands  of  such  a  man  Imbecility 
can  only  fret  and  foam.  But  it  is  when 
Lord  Brougham  makes  the  assault 
that  the  condition  of  the  Premier  be- 
comes utterly  pitiable.  Brougham 
pays  no  attention  to  those  etiqnettes 
which  restrain  execution  in  the  halfds 
of  Lord  Lyndhurst.  His  style  is 
trenchant,  fierce,  and  desperate.  He 
darts  upon  his  prey  Uko  a  vnltnref  and 
is  not  content  with  striking  it  down ; 
he  tears  and  gnaws ;  he  turns  it  over 
in  every  direction,  and  strikes  again 
wherever  a  vestige  of  life  or  vulnera* 
bility  remains.  Even  the  noble  Lord's 
eccentricity  gives  him  additional  power 
in  this  species  of  conflict ;  like  the  bird 
of  the  churchyard,  he  fights  better  on 
his  back  than  on  foot  or  wing,  and 
plies  the  beak  and  tho  claw  to  the 
last  with  remorseless  fury,  and  never 
finishes  while  there  is  a  wound  to  bo 
given,  or  a  feather  to  be  torn  away. 

But  leaving  the  Cabinet  en  masse  to 
the  scorn  which  its  impotence  de- 
servos  ;  if  wo  enquire  what  has  been 
done  by  its  individual  members,  we 
only  descend  from  its  general  useftil- 
ness  to  personal  inanitv.  If  we  ask 
what  has  that  man  of  the  red  ribbon 
and  "  all  tho  loves,"  the  Foreign  Se- 
cretary, done,  since  his  unhappy  fix- 
ture on  the  public  purse,  we  can  find 
nothing  but  a  list  of  public  failures^ 
resulting  from  a  policy  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  all  tho  old  established 
maxims  of  England,  and  that  contra- 
diction resulting  from  the  new-fangled 
deference  of  an  English  ministry  for 
tho  power  of  the  rabble  leaden  at 
home.  We  thus  have  as  the  memora^ 
bilia  of  the  noble  lord  the  blockade 
of  Holland;  tho  Anglo-Spanish  ez- 
pedil\oTx\  \JK«  Turlush  mplomacyj 
the  OTQeV\i:A\x\Tn«oi(a\  ^dai^  LtBKiSMa 
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Mj  negotiation;  the  negotia- 
rith  France  on  the  infamous 
)  of  Algiers ;  the  negotiation 
pain  and  Portugal  for  the  sup- 
in  of  the  slaYo  trade.  If  all 
vrere  not  failures,  ^e  demand 
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rica  give  ns  time  ?  No.  What  says 
Rnssia?  Follow  your  worthless  policy, 
for  it  is  my  profit ;  but  interfere  with 
my  projects  in  the  east  or  the  west, 
and  then  look  to  the  consequences  if 
you  dare.  Is  it  not  notorious,  that 
dence  of  success  in  any  one  of  while  our  Ministry  are  thus  doing  no- 
thing at  home,  and  England  is  look- 
ing on  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  amazement,  Russia  is  arming  on 
every  frontier,  building  vast  fleets, 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  profound 
peace,  and  without  a  rival  to  fear,  is 
calculating  on  the  conquest  of  coun- 
tries, of  which  fifly  years  ago  she  had 
scarcely  heard  the  name?  Is  it  not 
notorious  tliat  France  is  openly  calcu- 
lating on  the  possession  of  the  whole 
northern  coast  of  Africa  before  our 
face,  a  possession  which  would  seal 
up  the  Mediterranean  from  us,  as 
Rnssia  has  sealed  up  the  Euxine  ?  Is 
it  not  notorious  that  America  is  mak- 
ing an  iniquitous  demand  for  the  sur- 
ements  in  a  single  branch  of  render  of  that  vast  territory  which. 
Bee.      But  wo  leave  the  Mor-     Iving  between  New  Brunswick  and 


m  the  Foreign  Secretary  we 
the  Colonial.  There  the  single 
(  Canada"  is  more  than  enough, 
itinito  dulness  that  could  not 
^bcUion  preparing  year  after 
the  infinite  tardiness  that  so 
pondered  about  sending  out 
rce  which  was  so  imperiously 
iry ;  tho  infinite  foolery  which 
d  such  a  personage  as  Lord 
m  to  go  out  as  <Hhe  pence- 
y  attended  with  such  guardians 
lie  interests,  and  such  examples 
K>nal  conduct,  as  the  Turtons, 
fields,  and  Duucombes.  Such 
ew  features  of  the  Secretary's 


of  the  Cabinet  to  his  poppies, 
at  exhibition  has  the  Home  Se- 
f  made  of  his  iitness  for  power? 
lere  been  <'i'  single  bill  of  the  ses- 
hich  has  not  been  either  given 
3  the  Opposition  to  correct  into 
pability  of  public  use,  or  been 
led  under  foot  by  them  ?   Has  he 
will  of  his  own  for  an  hour  to- 
'?  Has  he  been  able  to  bring  a 
measure  of   Government  into 
but  by  the  sufierance  of  Sir 
t  Feel;   and  is  he  not  at  this 
nt  a  puppet,  pulled  alternately 
!  strings  of  the  Irish  faction  at 
ick,  and  the  Opposition  In  his 
'    As  for  the  remainder  of  his 
itors  they  are  fit  to  draw  on  tlie 
ury  once  a  quarter,  and  that  is 
m  total  of  their  capacities. 
;  how  long  is  this  system  of  ne- 
s  to  go  on  ?  How  long  can  Eng- 
ndure  to  see  eleven  five  thou- 
a-year  given  to  the  necessities 
ven   luminaries  of  this   order? 
long  are  those  men  to  be  sufl'er- 
sow  the  seed  of  their  Whig-Ra- 
jm  in  every  spot  of  oflice  at 
,  in  every  colony,  in  every  regi- 
in  every  ship  ;  to  turn  all  pub- 
iployment  into  a  Whig  retaining 
nd  fasten  upon  the  nation,  in  the 
>f  well  paid  pauperism,  the  dregs 
rthless  partisanship  ?     Will  Eu- 
pve  ns  time  for  the  quiet  pro- 
f  this  experiment  ?    Will  Ame< 


iKe  St  Lawrence,  seals  up  the  mouth 
of  that  great  communication  between 
our  Canadian  empire  and  tho  ocean  ? 

But  all  this  is  done  because  the  at- 
tention of  the  Cabinet  is  employed  on 
Ireland.  So  say  the  defenders  of  the 
Premier  and  his  colleagues.  Ireland 
must  first  be  pacified  ;  you  must  first 
let  us  soothe  the  Affitator,  and  satisfy 
the  Irish  Papist,  and  then— The  Greek 
Calends  will  be  an  early  date  for  the 
arrival  of  that  day.  We  say  un- 
hesitatingly that  this  hope  of  settle- 
ment is  an  absurdity.  Or,  that  if 
the  Cabinet  believe  that  any  arrange- 
ment for  the  peace  of  Ireland  will 
be  valid  with  Popery  for  a  moment 
beyond  its  own  convenience  in  break- 
ing through  that  arrangement,  we 
must  hold  the  Ministerial  intellect  in 
still  more  condign  scorn. 

We  ask,  what  have  the  Mipistry 
ever  been  able  to  fix,  or  the  nation  to 
gain,  in  the  negotiations  with  the 
Agitator  and  his  tribe?  To  talk  of 
the  utter  vileness  of  Papist  politics  is 
wholly  superfiuous.  But  while  he  re- 
mains the  acknowledged  regulator  of 
our  public  measures,  the  master  of  our 
public  men,  the  lord  of  British  coun- 
cil, those  things  invest  his  opinions 
with  an  importance  which  makes  their 
perfidy  an  object  of  public  peril. 
It  will  be  found  that,  in  all  the  great 
points  in  dispute  between  Irish  faction 
and  national  safety^  tho  Papist  has 
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contradicted  himself  in  the  most  un- 
hesitating manner ;  that  the  most  so- 
lemn pledge  of  to-day  has  not  pre- 
yented  the  most  contemptuous  denial 
to-morrow  ;  that  to-day,  on  his  knees, 
swearing  to  one  opinion  before  the 
legislature,  he  feels  himself  fully  at 
li^rty  to  harangue  a  mob  against  that 
opinion  within  the  next  twenty-four 
hours,  and  that,  for  the  pledge  and  for 
the  denial,  he  has  but  **  one  discover- 
able motive.'* 

We  shall  give  only  a  few  examples, 
but  they  are  wholly  unanswerable. 
The  Agitator  is  now  furious  against 
the  Irish  Poor- Law.  He  was  once  its 
equally  furious  advocate.  In  1831  he 
thus  addressed  Dr  Doyle,  the  Popish 
Bishop.  "  My  lord,  you  have  con- 
yinced  me.  Your  pamphlet  on  the 
necessity  of  making  a  legal  provision 
for  the  poor  of  Ireland  has  completely 
convinced  me.  •  *  •  I  reaculy  ac- 
knowledge that  you  have  done  more. 
You  have  alarmed  me,  lest  in  the 
indulgence  of  my  own  selfishness  as  a 
landholder,  I  should  continue  the  op- 

gonent  of  him  who  would  feed  the 
ungry  and  enable  the  naked  to  clothe 
themselves.*'  The  approach  of  a 
Poor-Law  subsequently  startled  the 
Irish  Papists,  and  O'Connell  backed 
out  for  two  years.  Another  conveni- 
ent turn  comes ;  his  Cabinet  think  pro- 
per to  throw  out  a  tub  to  the  whale,  and 
he  shifts  about  again ;  assembles  his 
Trades*  Union,  and  moves  **  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  to  wait  on 
Lord  Morpeth,  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  Government  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Poor- Laws,  and  to  aid  in 
the  arrangement  of  that  question  in  a 
manner  most  likely  to  avoid  all  mis- 
chief," &c.  &c. 

Against  the  provision  for  the  Ro- 
mish Clergy  Mr  O'Connell  is  now  as 
furious  as  he  is  against  the  Poor  Law. 
In  1837,  at  the  meeting  of  his  Dublin 
Association,  he  thus  declared  his  sic 
volo,  sicjubeo.     "  I  speak  here  injthe 
presence  of  many  revered   Catholic 
Clergymen,  and  I  think  I  only  speak 
their  sentiments  when  I  say  that  we 
will  never  consent  to  the  payment  of 
the  Roman   Catholic  Clergy  by  the 
State."    A  Popish  priest,  hero  echoing 
the  cry,  and  declaring  that  he  and  his 
brethren  would  rather  beg  than  be 
pensioners  of  the  State,  Mr  O'Connell 
/proceeded  to  say,  "that  ho  felt  he 
was  not  mistaken  in  the  sentiments  ot 
the  Romish  Clorgj;'  and  pointing  to 


a  Romish  Bishop,  declared  that  *'  bii 
venerable  friend,  the  Bishop,  woidd 
rather  lay  down  his  head  on  the 
scaffold  than  consent  to  the  Catholic 
Clergy  i^eiving  a  salary  out  of  the 
taxes  of  the  country.**  The  Bishop 
nodded  assent.  Mr  0*Connell  pro- 
ceeded, "  the  whole  Catholic  priest- 
hood are  against  the  measnre,  and 
what  is  more,  if  they  were  for  it,  the 
Catholic  body  wofdd  not  allow  them 
to  accept  it."    (Cheers.) 

Yet  what  was  this  man*8  language 
in  1825  ?_''  Daniel  0*ConneU,  called 
in  and  examined  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons— (March  1 .) 
^*  I  think  it  would  be  unwise  in  Govern- 
ment, if  emancipation  were  carried, 
and  until  it  was  carried  they  would 
not  accept  of  a  provision,  to  leave 
them  unprovided.  And  I  think  it 
would  be  extremely  wrong  to  give 
them  any  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
present  Church  Establishment,  and 
that  they  would  not  accept  of  it.  But 
I  think  a  wise  Government  would  pre- 
serve the  fidelity  and  attaclunent  of 
the  Catholic  Clergy  fty  what  I  call 
the  golden  link,  the  pecuniary  pro^ 
vision." 

In  the  Committee  of  the  Lords, 
March  1 1,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  Would  the  Popish  Clergy  accept  of 
the  provision?"  Mr  Daniel  O'Con- 
nell*s  answer  was  distinctly,  **  I  have 
no  doubt  whatever  that  they  would 
accept  the  provision  as  accompanying 
emancipation.*' 

It  is  only  to  be  remarked  that  his 
pledges  were  given  before  emancipa- 
tion, and  that  the  denials  came  after 
it  /  But  this  is  the  case  with  the  whole 
of  the  pledges  and  denials  of  Popery. 
Promises  cost  it  nothing  to  make,  be- 
cause they  cost  it  nothing  to  break. 
All  is  for  "  the  good  of  the  church," 
and  the  more  solemn  the  pledge  the 
more  merit  in  the  infraction ! 

But  the  grand  object  is  spoil.  The 
language  of  insulted  rights  and  injured 
sensibilities  is  merely  for  the  multi- 
tude, whose  ears  require  to  be  tickled 
by  metaphors.  The  tithes,  the  acres, 
the  easy  transmission  of  the  clerical 
property  into  the  pockets  of  indigent 
patriotism,  arc  the  true  prize,  the 
grievance  that  presses  into  their  Hi- 
bernian recollections,  the  fond  tribute 
which  robbery  and  rebellion  in  all 
lands  long  to  collect,  in  honour  of 
Ubexty>  and  for  the  comfort  of  their 
oim  Qiavgly  '^xowb*  *1^  ^  ^;ill  of  thL| 
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prhat  highway  will  not  return  a     Reverend  Dr    M*Laughlin,    Roman 


ial  echo  ?  What  hovel,  where 
festers  and  riots  throughout 
',  to  bum  and  murder  through 
^ht,  will  refuse  the  soft  vibra- 
What  most  brutish  and  crimi- 
tion  of  a  savage  populace  will  not 
i  sacred  pledge,  knife  in  hand  ? 
stem  is  now  in  the  act  of  being 
atcd  round  the  whole  wild  cir- 
once  of  Ireland.  The  clitis  and 
y  of  Innishowen,  well  known  as 
»t  lawless  district  of  the  country, 
uous  and  enlightened  district  of 


Catholic  Bishop  of  the  diocese  (Done- 
gal), after  the  usual  tirade, — '*  congra- 
tulated the  meeting  on  uniting  to  pro- 
claim their  eternai  hatred  to  tithes,  and 
their  fixed  determination  never  to  de- 
sist from  legal  and  constitutional  agi- 
tation, until  in  name  and  substance 
they  have  done  awai/  with  that  blood- 
stained impost  T  (Cheers.)  "He rose," 
he  said,  **  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
as  a  toast  the  sentiment  given  by  that 
immortal  Prelate,  Dr  Doyle,  now  no 
more,     '  May  their  hatred  of  tithes  be 


>wen,  notorious  for  the  haunt  of    as  lasting  as  their  love  of  justice.' 


tt 


lers  aud  the  manufactory  of  con- 
1  whisky,  is  the  spot  from  which 
Dst  martyr  lias  raised  his  voice 
jreat  cause.     A  meeting  of  the 

distilling  rabble  was  held  in 
B^inuing  of  the  month,  to  pro- 
'  the  national  horror  of  the  new 
Bill."  That  bill  is  now  law. 
}  enlightened  patriots  of  Innish- 
.re  not  to  l)e  dictated  to  on  such 
8,  and  they  have  been  too  long 
tmed  to  settling  the  law  in  their 
ay,  to  be  taught  it  now  by  the 
ure.  The  immediate  object  of 
sympathy  was  an  individual  who, 

been  a  soldier,  and  from  a  sol- 
ving become  a  Popish  priest,  is 
sirous  of  figuring  as  an  agitator, 
linner,  held  after  the  meeting, 
m's  grievances  were  made  the 

in  a  health  "  to  the  soldier,  the 
,  the  scholar,  the  gentleman,  and 
e  Tithe  Victim,*'  followed  by  the 

the  "  Minstrel  Boy."  The  Min- 


What  can  be  more  abominable  than 
all  this  ?  The  whole  body  of  the  Ro- 
mish clergy  have,  a  dozen  times  over» 
declared,  in  the  most  solemn,  public^ 
and  spontaneous  manner,  that  thej 
would  conscientiously  obey  the  law 
for  the  protection  of  the  Establishment; 
their  bishops  especially  had  pledged 
themselves  to  avoid  all  public  excite- 
ment on  the  subject ;  and  this  was  the 
bargain  made  at  the  time  of  the  eman- 
cipation. The  oath  of  every  Papist 
in  Parliament,  whether  Peer  or  Com- 
moner, since  1829,  is, — "  I  do  swear 
that  I  will  defend,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
power,  the  settlement  of  property  with- 
in this  realm,  as  established  by  law ; 
and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow^ 
and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to 
subvert  the  present  Church  Establish- 
ment, as  settled  by  law  within  this 
realm.  And  I  do  solemnly  swear  that 
I  never  icill  exercise  any  privilege  to 


which  I  am,  or  may  become  entitled, 
Dy  accordingly  rose,  overflowing  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protestant  relt- 
usibility,  indignant  for  his  injur-  //ton, or  Protestant  Government  in  this 
ntry,  proud  of  his  incarcerated     kingdom ;  and  I  do  solemnly,  in  the 

presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and 
declare,  that  I  do  make  this  declara- 
tion, and  every  part  thereof,  in  the 
plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words 
of  this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equi- 
vocation, or  mental  reservation  what- 
ever." 

Now,  after  this  oath,  and  the  speeches 
of  such  men  as  we  have  just  given, 
what  can  be  done  with  the  Papist? 
Prelate, priest,  and  layman  have  bound 
themselves  by  the  oath  of  their  parlia- 
mentary representatives  ;  for  it  was 
on  that  condition  only  that  emancipa- 
tion was  given.  No  remonstrance  was 
made  against  the  oath  on  the  Papist 
part  at  the  dme,  and  it  was,  in  fact^ 
the  chief  "  security"  which  they  them- 
selves had  offered  some  yean  before. 
If  there  is  meaning  in  words,  the 


d  avowing  his  "  determination" 
:  tithes,  with  his  advice  to  the 
•ds  to  follow  his  example.  All 
m  perfectly  comprehend  the  ad- 
e  of  keeping  money  in  their 
s,  which  they  have  promised  to 
others,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
le  whole  body  of  the  Popish 
try  will  fully  coincide  in  the 
'Utious  propriety  of  refusing  to 
y  body,  including  the  landlords 

as  the  church, 
a  graver  example  remains  ;  the 

and  priest  niuy  be  left  to  the 
ion  of  ideas  generated  by  his 

profession  and  his  dinner,  but 
ro  we  to  say  of  the  formal  aud 
iry  declaration  of  his  ecclesias- 
iperior  ?  This  person,  whom  the 
I  in  question   calls  the  Right 
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pists  are  bouDd,  both  in  and  out  of 
ParliamcDt,  never  to  disturb  or  woa- 
kcU|  much  less  to  rob  the  Establish- 
ment. The  refusal  to  pay  their  tithes 
is  palpably  the  intent  to  destroy  the 
Churchj  for  unless  its  ministers  can 
live  by  it,  the  Establishment  can  never 
sec  another  generation.  What  is  the 
uecetfsary  conclusion,  but  that  such 
men  are  not  to  be  bound  by  oaths. 
And  what  is  the  next  conclusion^  but 
thattliey  must  be  stripped  of  all  means 
of  doing  public  uiiscltief  by  exclusion 
from  all  public  power. 

On  those  points  all  disguise  is  at  an 
end.  In  the  debate  on  Mr  Ward's 
radical  motion  for  "  appropriation" 
(July  'l)y  Mr  O'Connell  bpoke  out, 
and  gave  the  answer  which  wo  have 
been  giving  for  him  since  the  first 
mention  of  tiic  subject.  He  daringly 
declared  that  the  total  abolition  of 
tithes  in  Ireland,  was  the  only  measure 
which  Popery  would  accept ;  that  the 
**  appropriation  "  of  a  surplus  to  in- 
duce an  actpiiesccnco  in  the  payment 
of  titlie  was  a  price  which  the  Irish 
people  would  no  longer  butfer.  *^  For 
his  part  he  never  knew  Ireland  in  such 
danger.  If  something  were  not  done 
to  satisfy  the  people,  collision,  he  fear- 
ed (^f),  would  take  place.  The  insur- 
gents might  indeed  be  defeated,  but 
blood  and  misery  would  follow  still." 
He  further  declarcKl  that  the  people 
were  twu'  meeting  in  tens  and  twenties 
of  thousands,  going  straight  to  the 
point,  demanding  the  entire  abolition 
of  tithes.  "  I  vote  against  the  mo- 
tion," said  the  Agitator,  "  that  I  may 
carry  out  its  principle  of  appropriation, 
not  partially,  but  fully.  In  England 
and  in  Scotland  the  tithe  is  paid  to  the 
clergy  by  the  people  ;  in  Ireland  by  a 
small  part  of  the  people.  The  Catholics 
outnumber  the  Protestants  by  more 
than  five  millions  and  a  half.*' 

And  this  is  the  man  who  solemnly 
swore  at  the  table  of  Parliament  that  he 
would  not  in  any  way  whatever  injure 
or   disturb   tho   Established   Church. 
Yet  here  we  have  him  the  unblushing 
advocate  of  its  utter  robbery,  and,  by 
conse(|uence,   of  its   inevitable   ruin. 
And  those  Roman  ("atholics  who  meet 
to  threaten  England  by  the  suggestion 
of  their  factious  priests  and  other  vil- 
lains, arc  the  meu  who  have  pledged 
themselves  a  hundred  times  to  abstain 
religiously  from  the  slightest  injury  to 
ibe^  Protestant  Church.     As  to  their 
idling  the  tithe  a  grierancoi  tltt»  is 


but  another  of  the  lies  that  iaction  and 
Popery  perpetually  spread.     Is  it  not 
known  to  every  Papist  in  Irdand  that 
he  is  not  the  payer  of  the  tithe  ?    If  it 
not  notorious,  that  even  so  late  as  the 
beginning  of  the   present   century, 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  land  of  Ire- 
land wore  Protestant  property ;  that 
there  was  scarcely  an  instance  of  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  possession  of  land, 
almost  the  whole  gentry  of  Ireland 
being  Protestant,  while  the  peasantry 
alone  were  Papi:it  ?  Who  of  them  vir- 
tually pays  the  tithe  ?  not  the  Papist 
peasant  who  has  no  land,  but  tlie  Pro- 
testant gentleman  who  has.     If,  since 
the  last  twenty  years,  Roman  Catholics 
have  begun  to  purchase  land,  they  have 
purchased  it  liable  to  tithe,  and  have 
got  it  so  much  the  cheaper  for  the  lia- 
bility.    The  Papist  peasant  rents  his 
acres  so   much  the  cheaper  for  the 
tithe.     He  perfectly  well  knows  that 
he  has  to  pay  it  when  he  takes  these 
acres,  and  he  is  even  so  far  from  feel- 
ing any  reluctance  to  taking  them  thus, 
on  the  score  of  his  religion,  that  he 
notoriously  prefers  them  to  laud  tithe- 
free,  and  this  from  the  equally  notor- 
ious fact,  that  while  he  must  pay  the 
landlord  more  for  the  latter,  and  the 
landlord  will  make  him  pay  to  the  last 
shilling,  he  can  in  most  instances  ha- 
rass the  clergyman  or  excite  his  com- 
Sassion  into  remitting  a  large  part  of 
is  just  demand.     Yet  we  hear  con- 
tinually the  same  fraudulent  fallacy 
repeated,  that  the  Papist  is  the  payer 
of  what  not  one  Papist  in  ten  thousand 
ever  has  paid,  and  "  that  his  conscience 
is  hurt  by  supporting  a  Church  which 
he  does  not  support.'*     When  do  we 
find  him  shrinking  with  a  righteous 
sensibility  from   the  taking  of  tithe 
lands  ?  Never;  he  actually  takes  them 
in  preference  to  all  others.     And  this 
gross  falsehood  and  virulent  folly  is 
poured  into  the  national  ear,  night  by 
night,  and  it  is  upon  the  testimonies 
of  men  capable  of  using  statements  at 
once  so  mischievous  and  so  shallow, 
that  the  nation  is  called  on  to  abolisli 
Protestantism  in  Ireland. 

We  next  have  Mr  Shiel  proclaim- 
ing the  •'  peril  of  Ireland."  How  long 
is  it  since  this  man  and  his  abettors 
proclaimed  its  tranqnillitv  ?  "  Lord 
Mulgrave  had  conciliated,  smoothed 
down,  and  softened  every  thing.*' 
Never  had  the  wheels  of  the  state  m^ 
cViiTie  Tun  oTk«w^\v\e^«V^^und  before. 
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guided  by  the  leg^lativc  wis- 
the  general  '*  pacilicator/'  had 
rth  establishing  a  new  era  in 
I. 


And  this  rabble  disdain  of  tlie  legis- 
lature, this  insult  to  the  law,  and  this 
rebellious  determination  to  pay  neitlier 
elcrpryman  nor  landlord^  is  the  work  of 
conciliation  on  the  holy  five  millions 
and  a  half  of  the  ^ons  of  Papistry  I 
And  these  are  the  nuMi  whose  ropre- 
n  taught  to  smile,  the  voice  of  sentatives  we  are  to  receive  as  our  law- 
had  subsided  into  a  whisper,  makers — whose  pledges  we  are  to  ad- 
mit whenever  it  suits  their  purposes  to 
give  them — and  whose  i)romises  wo 
are  to  see  broken  on  the  most  essential 
points  of  national  (?xi:^teuce — and  have 
no  other  remedy  than  in  shrujrging  up 
our  shoulders  and  begging  of  them  to 
make  more. 

And    is    England    come  to   this  \ 
Proud,  powerful,  honest  England! 

But  tiio  malignity  of  the  faction  is 
not  left  to  surmises.  In  the  late  meet- 
ing at  the  Royal  Exchange  in  Dublin, 
Mr  O'Connell  pronounced  that  Lord 
Howick,  "  whose  name,  he  further  de- 
clared, ought  to  be  written  in  letters 
of  gold,  had  declared  the  most  liberal 
and  comprehensive  views  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Irish  ('hurch."  He  fur- 
ther pronounced  tliat  ''  the  Titlie 
bill  had  passed  with  no  good  feature 
but  the  25  per  cent — a  mere  bite  out  of 
the  cherry,  and  the  buying  off  of  the 
arrears.  The  bill  was  most  unsatis- 
factory, and  he  took  it  as  a  mere  in- 
stalment.**  He  then  came  to  language 
which  we  are  persuaded  that  no  man 
but  Mr  O'Connell  would  use,  or  could 
use  with  impunity  : — 

"  The  minority  in  the  Commons  was 
too  large  against  us,  and  the  House  of 
Lords  was  too  dishonest  to  afford  us 
any  hvpc  of  justice.  The  course 
against  Ireland  was  decided  at  Apsley 
House,  with  the  odious  Dulic  of  Wtl- 
Umjton  in  the  chair — that  man  with- 
out a  single  virtue — that  most  ludicrous 
of  mankind.''* 

Having  thus  bemired  the  man  who 
^extreme  confusion  !  And,  if  made  such  sacriGces  to  bring  him  and 
:ht  Honourable  Baronet  (Peel)     his  fellows  into  parliament ;  that  fatal 

concession,  witliout  which  we  should 
have  seen  those  abominable  rufiiaus 
either  sunk  in  the  obscurity  suited  to 
their  talents,  or  suffering  the  punish- 
ment due  to  their  crimes  ;  this  man 
pours  out  his  whole  gall  in  au  appeal 
to  the  rabble: — 

"  There  is  now,"  says  he,  *^  no  chance 
of  amelioration  for  Ireland.  The 
Ministry  are  unable  to  obtain  reform  ; 
and  the  Tories  are  determined  to  go 
backwards,  and  take  from  the  Irish 
much  of  what  they  possessed.    Under 


or  socculorum  volvitur  onlo.'* 
sand  valleys  of  Irish  turbulence 


was  the  promise  of  one  great 
I  jubilee ;  and,  upon  the 
1  of  those  tidings.  Lord  Mul- 
omes  over  and  is  made  a  Mar- 
Mr  O'Connell  takes  the  draft 
Queen's  speech  from  the  hand 
'abinet  of  menials  and  indorses 
"  tranquillity,*'  and  the  whole 
1  the  new  livery  of  loyalty, 
le offering  of  "a  people's  heart" 
oronation  I 
what  now  is  declared  to  be  the 

Why  ;  that  every  syllable  of 
adisaic  description  was  false — 
bile  they  pronounced  Ireland 
•almness  itself,  it  was  boiling 
fe — that,  when  the  word  **  tran- 
"  was  written,  it  ought  to  have 
ritten,  not  witli  ink,  but  with 
•and  that,  instead  of  the  subsi< 
>f  the  troubled  waters  in  that 

insurrection,  a  catastrophe 
veeping  than  any  of  its  old  in- 
;  was  hurrying  on  by  the  hour 

not  merely  the  horizon  was 
,  or  the  tide  swollen,  but  that 
ntains  of  the  great  deep  were 

up,  and  the  land  on  the  point 
J  submerged.  Let  us  hear  Mr 
•ne  of  those  orators  at  whose  lips 
er  trumpet  was  once  most  sil- 
*'  I  think,**  he  exclaims, "  that 
}  now  speaking  of  Ireland  as  in 

of  perfect  tran([uilliry.  You 
remember  that,  for  the  last  six 

Ireland   has   been   agitated. " 

ironical  cheers  from  the  Oppo- 

,     .     .     .     "  Ireland  is  in  a 


►  admitted  that  it  would  be  ira- 
3  to  collect  the  arrears  of  tithe, 
;red  a  million  of  English  money 
the  arrears,  has  the  evil  since 
tosuchinsignificantdimcnsions? 
[  call  on  you  to  legislate  with  a 
I  the  actual  state  of  the  country, 
ive  said  you  are  giving  a  great 
to  the  landlords.  I  contend 
Du  are  charging  them  75  per 
or  not  one  fraction  will  they  be 

>  recover  from  their  tenants  in 
8  parte  of  Ireland." 
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Buch  circumstances,  to  whom  should  know  that  you  threatened  viole&ee? 

they  appeal?  What  could  the  Throne,  Again,  your  ready  answer  is—*  Ay, 

the  Ministry,  and  the  Lord- Lieutenant  but  I  never  was  gvMtjof^  it  ?J     Bat  if 
do  to  right  them?  No !  they  had  no  ex- 


trinsic aid.  T/iey  should  rely  on  them- 
selves f"  Concluding  with  the  old 
watchword  :— 

"  Hereditary  bondsmen,  know  ye  not, 
WHio  would  be  free,  themselves  mwt  strike 
the  blow  r 

It  happens,  by  a  curious  coinci- 
dence, that  we  are  furnished  with  a 
running  commentary  on  the  Agitator's 


actual  outbreak  be  a  crime  the  threat 
is  a  crime  also ;  and  although  you 
may  fortunately  haye  eluded  Uie  ful- 
filment of  your  threat  you  are  no  leu 
a  criminal.'^ 

Mr  Roebuck  then  quotes  one  of  the 
debates  on  the  Ck)ercion  Bill.  The 
cry  of  '  Order,  ordor,'  having  risen 
on  some  outrageous  expressions  from 
0*Connell,  he  exclaims,  *  We  are 
seven  millions,'  &c.,  *  are  we  tame- 


style,  by  a  brother  agitator.     On  the    ly  to  submit  ?     No,  sir.    Wo  will  not 
principle  of  the  old  proverb,  Mr  Roc-        '     *'  *"  -  -!-  -i-i       ^_--!— _ 

buck  is  precisely  the  man  "  to  catch  " 
Mr  O'Connell.  We  thus  leave  the 
hired  agent  of  the  Liberals  of  Canada 
to  translate  for  the  British  public  the 
true  meaning  of  the  hired  agent  of  the 
Irish  priests.  Mr  O'  Connell,  especially 
sensitive  to  the  charge  of  poltroonery, 
having  attempted,  in  one  of  his 
speeches,  to  throw  the  failure  of  the 
Canadian  rebels  on  their  embarking  in 
open  hostilities,  the  little  Canadian 
Agent  thus  tears  the  disguise  off  the 
Man  of  the  Rent.  "  Papineau  and 
the  rest  were  guilty  of  holding  sedi- 
tious meetings,  and  forming  military 


companies,  spite  of  the  executive.  * 
So  says  the  instrument  of  Father 
M'Halc.  **  Now  pray,"  replies  Roe- 
buck, "  who  set  them  the  example 
of  holding  meetings  in  spite  of  the 
executive  ?  *  Ah  but,'  you  answer, 
*  1  never  called  together  military 
companies?'  This,  sir,  allow  me  to 
say,  is  miserable  skuUdng,  Have  not 
the  meetings  held  by  you  been  deemed 
so  dangerous  that  they  were  put  down 
by  act  of  Parliament?  Why  were 
they  dangerous?      Do  you  suppose 

that  it  was  the  mere  Irish  rhetoric    your  personal  vanity  at  the  expense  of 
that    overflowed    at    these   meetings    your  country  and  ours. 


submit — we  will  resist  this  atrocious, 
this  Alger ine  enactment.  (Cries  of 
order,  order.)  Sir,  I  am  not  out  of 
order.  I  am  speaking  on  behalf  of  my 
country — of  Ireland,  upon  which  you 
have  trampled  for  seven  centuries,  but 
upon  which  you  shall  trample  no 
longer.*  Here  a  member  rose  to  or- 
der :  *  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Dublin  is  threatening  the  Houae^ 
and  is,  I  submit,  out  of  order,  aud 
violating  the  rules  of  this  House.* 
Mr  O'Connell  (with  a  sudden  lower- 
ing of  his  voice  and  affected  humility 
of  manner),  '  threats  I  have  used 
none,  I  should  never  dream  of  using 
threats  to  Englishmen.'  (Roars  of 
laughter  from  all  parts  of  the  House^ 
and  cries  of  oh !  oh  I)  *'  Is  not  this  a 
faithful  picture  of  what  has  often  oc- 
curred in  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
say  nothing  of  your  Irish  effusions  ?** 

The  conclusion  of  the  letter  settles 
the  question  at  once  of  the  Irish  Agi- 
tator and  the  English  Cabinet.  "  In 
1833  your  language  to  the  Canadians 
would  have  been  different.  At  that 
period  you  did  not  rule  over  Ireland ; 
an  obsequious  Cabinet  did  not  gratify 


that  created  alarm  ?  You  and  your 
brother  orators  might  have  harangued 
till  doomsday  had  you  not  got  toge- 
ther multitudes,  and  excited  passions 
that  portended  actual  outbreak — rebel* 
Hon,  or,  if  it  please  you  more — revO' 
lution  I  Have  I  not  heard  you,  times 
beyond  number,  sav,  *  We  are  seven 
millions?'  Have  I  not  heard  signifi- 
cant allusions  made  to  those  Scottish 
broadswords  '  which  won  a  national 
church  for  Scotland?*  Did  all  those 
sayings    mean    nothing    but  peace? 


But  now  times  are  changed.  Ireland^ 
indeed,  has  not  better  laws  now  than 
then  ;  but  Mr  O'Connell  and  Mr 
O'Connell's  friends  are  favoured  by 
the  exbting  Ministry.  The  burning 
patriots  have  tasted  of  the  good  things 
which  patronage  offers,  and  the  fever 
of  their  indignation  has  cooled.  Their 
country  still  suffers,  but  they  are  pros- 
perous gentlemen.  England  com- 
plains, but  Mr  O'Connell  and  bis 
friends  are  comfortable.  •  •  ♦  • 
In  short,  the  price  of  your  support  has 


Was  there  no  threat  lurking  beneath  ?    been  discovered ;  it  is  being  duly  paid 
Did  not  every  man  who  heard  you    by  the  Govemmenti  and  you  are  duly 
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earning  yowr  very  honourable  Minis^ 
ierial  wages.  I  am>  sir,  your  obedient 
servant, 

"J.  A.  Roebuck. 
"  August  4." 

If  we  wanted  fuller  evidence  of  the 
fallacy  of  the  Mul^rave  tranquillizers, 
we  have  the  evidence  of  irresis^tible 
facts.  Thus  we  have  Lord  Brougham, 
in  his  speech  on  the  Irish  Poor-Law 
Bill  (July  9),  stating,  that  it  is  wholly 
impossible  to  believe  those  protesta- 
tions. "  He  had  been  led  to  believe,** 
said  he,  "  that  there  never  had  been 
a  condition  of  the  country  so  complete, 
prosperity  so  unbroken — such  undis- 
torbed  peacefulness  as  reigned  over 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  under  tlie  Go- 
vernment of  my  noble  friend  (Mul- 
gT&ve).  But  what  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  receive  such  letters  as  those 
which  he  would  read  to  their  Lordships, 
and  which  came  from  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  Government.  In  one  of 
these  the  writer  said,  '  I  am  quite  dis- 
heartened and  disgusted  with  the  state 
of  the  people  of  Ireland.  I  am  asto- 
nished at  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  among  them  during  the  few 
years  that  1  have  been  absent ;  for 
now  the  whole  country  is  disturbed  by 
dangerous  and  desperate  assassins, 
against  whose  outrages  the  law  is 
completely  powerless.'  (Hear,  hear.) 
What  hope,  then,  had  the  Government 
of  pacifying  them  by  a  Poor-Law 
Bill?  Why,  if  they  gave  them  in 
jBAdiiionia,  Municipal  Billy  and  another 
for  the  total  abolition  of  tithe,  it  would 
not  have  the  smallest  etlbct  upon  them. 
I  have  had  also  another  letter,"  said 
Lord  Brougham,  "  in  which  it  is  stat- 
ed, '  You  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
desperate  state  of  this  country.  The 
fact  is,  that  no  man's  life  is  worth  an 
hoar's  purchase,  and  a  reign  of  terror 
is  established  which  every  one  feels, 
and  is  alarmed  at.'  And  yet  if  re- 
wards of  L.IOOO  were  oifered,"  ob- 
served his  Lordship,  **  they  would  be 
of  no  avail,  for  the  parties  were  afraid 
to  prosecute.  Within  the  last  ten 
days,  contrary  to  the  general  testi- 
mony presented  to  their  Lordships 
about  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  Mr 
O'Connell,  who  had  extraordinary  in- 
fluence in  that  country,  and  who  would 
not  admit  the  fact — who  would  not  feel 
inclined,  from  his  political  and  personal 
feelings,  to  express  it,  were  it  not 
wrnn^  from  him  by  truths  too  pal- 


pable not  to  be  generally  admitted- 
Mr  0*Connell  declared  Ireland  to  be 
in  a  state  of  the  greatest  excitement, 
nearly  bordering  on  insurrection.  He 
said  that  Ireland  was  in  a  most  danger- 
ous state,  and  that  he  was  not  sure  but 
that  the  holding  up  of  a  linger  would 
cause  a  revolt,  in  which  10,000  men 
would  join.  We  believe  that  the 
10,000  was  a  mere  mistake  of  the  re- 
porter ;  for  ten  times  the  number 
would  be  the  more  probable  amount* 
and  it  will  be  ten  times  that  too  if  we 
leave  Ireland  in  the  hands  of  Popish 
faction  for  a  twelvemonth  longer.** 
So  much  for  his  Lordship's  facts.  But 
we  must  beg  leave  to  decline  adopting 
his  remedy.  What  is  that  remedy  ? 
Having  gained  nothing  but  distur- 
bance by  concession,  let  us  go  on 
conceding.  Having  only  inflamed 
the  insolence  of  faction  by  submitting 
to  its  demands,  we  must  now  try  to 
subdue  it  by  submitting  still  more  ab- 
jectly to  still  more  exorbitant  de- 
mands. Having  given  Popery  the 
power  of  attacking  the  Church,  let  us 
lower  its  hostility  by  giving  it  the  pow- 
er of  trampling  on  that  Church.  But 
this  eccentric  peacemaker  pushes  his 
discovery  still  farther,  and  exhibits 
his  grand  politico-theologico-statistico 
panacea,  in  the  shape  of — what  ?  A 
salary,  from  the  public  purse,  for  the 
Romish  priesthood.  <'  Let  your  Lord- 
ships,*' said  the  noble  aud  learned 
Lord,  "  pass  the  Tithe  Bill,  the  Irish 
Corporation  Bill.  But  there  is  one 
thing  more,  without  which  all  will  be 
fruitless.  There  must  be  a  provision 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy.  I 
would  say  to  them,  *  One  priest  shall 
have  L.lOO  a-year,  another  L.150,  a 
bishop  L.300,  an  archbishop  L.450, 
or  some  such  amounts  I  I  would 
say,  here  is  the  money.  Will  you 
take  it  ?  You  have  opposcihthis  pro- 
vision, you  have  not  forfeited  your 
consistency,  you  still  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  your  flocks,  but  here  is  the 
money,  a  grant  from  Parliament,  and 
after  this,  though  not  in  the  habit  of 
indulging  in  predictions,  he  felt  satis- 
fled  that  all  the  priesthood  would  im- 
mediately come  into  terms."  We 
are  rather  less  than  his  lordship  in 
the  habit  of  indulguig  in  predictions, 
but  we  are  perfectly  safe  in  predicting 
to  him  that  his  panacea  would  be  re- 
ceived by  the  whole  Po^\&Vl  Oi«t^  ^s^ 
a  direct  in&\3ll;  t\i%l\l^Q\i\^\^^TQ^'^ 
in  the  noble  \eg\&\&Vof  *  XwXXi  VvfisvwX 
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delay 9  and  that  ho  would  have  reason 
to  rejoice  that  the  Pope  was  not  pa- 
ramount, nor  the  priest  the  minister 
of  the  scaffold.  He  himself  seems  to 
have  some  qualms  as  to  the  reception 
of  his  offer.  ^*  Such  a  step/'  says  he, 
<'  might  at  first  he  disagreeable  to 
the  priests ;  they  might  be  annoyed  at 
it ;  agitate,  address  their  lordships,  by 
petition,  deprecate  any  provision  from 
the  Government,  and  declare  that  they 
would  not  receive  a  penny ;  but  he 
would  not  mind  that.** 

Happy  as  this  conception  of  their 
sincerity  is,  his  lordship  would  find 
himself  totally  mistaken  in  the  results. 
That  nMther  he  nor  any  man  of  com- 
mon experience  could  rely  on  the 
most  solemn  protestations  of  the 
Papists  is  perfectly  allowed.  That 
every  preacher  and  teacher  among 
themselves  woidd  feel  the  due  appre- 
ciation of  their  character  in  the  care- 
less contempt  which  his  lordship's 
words  convey  is  equally  plain;  but 
that  any  conceivable  concession  could 
mitigate  the  native  venom  of  Popery 
against  Protestantism  is  only  to  be 
regarded  as  one  of  those  fancies  which 
have  so  long  marked  Lord  Brougham 
as  one  of  the  most  fanciful  politicians 
under  the  moon.  Supposing  for  the 
moment  that  it  were  justifiable  in  a 
Protestant  nation  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  a  religion  which  it  distinct- 
ly believes  to  be  a  gross  error,  that  it 
were  meritorious  in  a  nation  believing 
the  Scriptures  as  the  sole  law  of 
Christianity  to  assist  the  progress' of 
a  creed  which  absolutely  shuts  up  the 
Scriptures  from  the  people,  what 
man  but  a  visionary  could  persuade 
himself  that  the  Popish  priest  would 
be  content  with  an  offer  whose  de- 
clared object  was  to  take  popular 
power  out  of  hb  hands,  and  to  do  this 
by  giving  him  but  a  fraction  of  his 
present  income.  The  artifice  with 
which  Popery  manages  all  her  con- 
cerns renders  it  difficult  to  know  her 
finance.  But  it  seems  certain  that 
very  few,  if  any,  of  her  parish  priest- 
hood have  less  than  L.300  a-year, 
and  very  many  much  more ;  and  this 
paid,  not  in  the  bitter,  fraudulent, 
and  evasive  style  of  the  tithe,  but 
solidly,  promptly,  and  to  the  utter- 
most farthing ;  for  wo  be  to  the  man 
who  hentates  about  paying  his  Rever- 
enoe  for  each  and  any  of  the  nuine- 


rons  frivolities  that  mtke  up  the  cere- 
monials of  the  religion  and  the  re- 
venue of  the  priesthood.  Yet  this 
man  is  to  be  content  to  give  up  his 
L.300  a-year  paid  duly  and  truly,  and 
take  in  its  place  L.lOO  a-year  from 
the  Treasury,  liable  to  an  act  of  Par- 
liament, liable  to  the  fluctuations  of 
party,  and,  afler  all,  turning  him  into 
a  pensioner  on  his  good  behaviour! 
What  are  our  comic  writers  doing? 
They  complain  of  the  dearth  of  suli- 
jects.  But  what  more  capital  male- 
rial  could  they  ask,  than  Lord  Mor- 
peth going  to  Dr  M'Hale,  with  thoM 
preliminaries  of  peace  in  hb  hand? 
**  I  know  that  you  are  an  agitator  bj 
trade,  that  your  power  is  in  agitation, 
that  your  prospect  of  more  power  is 
in  more  agitation  ;  yet  I  come  to  pro- 
pose that  you  shall  give  up  your 
trade ;"  and  well  might  the  titular 
archbishop  stare  at  such  a  request, 
and  from  such  a  quarter.  But  the 
Irish  Secretanr  has  still  to  state  his 
terms.  "  I  know,  my  dear  arch- 
bishop, that  the  sacrifice  of  power  is 
painful  to  any  man,  and  you  know 
that  your  Church  looks  upon  popular 
combustion  as  her  sure  path  to  supre- 
macy. But  I  am  commissioned  to 
compensate  you  for  any  injuries  to 
your  ambition.  I  shdl  plead  to  vour 
avarice.  You  now  receive  from 
L.IOOO  to  L.1500  a-year.  I  have 
authority  to  offer  you  in  lien  of  that 
sum  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for 
exactly  L.450  per  annum.*'  Whether 
the  soi-disant  Archbishop  wotdd  turn 
on  his  heel,  or  use  that  heel  in  a  dif- 
ferent application  to  the  proposer; 
whether  he  would  laugh  in  his  offi- 
cial face,  or  anathematize  him  with 
bell  book  and  candle,  more  soHto ; 
whether  he  would  recommend  the 
shrinking  Secretary  to  a  strait-waist- 
coat and  the  care  of  Dr  Haslam, 
or  plunge  him  into  that  purgatorial 
flame  where  sinners  bleach  like  linen  ; 
nothing  can  be  more  certain  than  that 
Lord  Morpeth  would  meet  with  a  re- 
ception quite  sufficient  to  disqualify 
him  from  ever  performing  the  part  of 
peacemaker  again. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  Empire, 
abortive,  feeble,  and  perplexed.  Such 
is  the  result  of  twelve  months  of 
anxious  deliberation,  and  such  is  the 
conduct  of  the  most  worthless  Cabinet 
in  the  annals  of  England, 
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v£  SO  great  faith,  gcuerally 
gt  in  what  is  called  "  a  broken 

In  tbiB  instance  I  am  almost 
nned  a  sceptic  as  Sam  Slick, 
Bwdest  of  Yankee  clock-makers. 
,  sir/'  metbinks  I  hear  some 
mtimentalitit  exclaim,  <'  do  you 
:ach  no  credit  to  the  histories 
ho  and  Phaon,  Hero  and  Lean- 
1  a  hundred  others  that  I  could 
If  who  died,  beyond  all  possi- 
)f  cavil,  of  broken  hearts?" 
itionably  not ;  1  believe  indeed 
»h  people  lived,  and  that  in  pro- 
'  time  they  were  gathered  to 
indred  earth,  but  I  deny  that 
Bd,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
pathetic  malady  attributed  to 
For  who  are  our  authorities  on 
nt  ?  the  poets — a  set  of  fellows 
ndifierence  to  facts  is  notorious, 
10  tell  such  preposterous  lies, 
th  such  a  grave  face  too,  that 
I  actually  no  believing  a  single 
aey  say  I  The  case  of  Sappho, 
lese  inventive  gentry  assure  us, 
erself  from  **  Leucadia's  steep," 
squence  of  having  been  deserted 
ion  at  a  time  when  she  bade 
increase  the  parish  burdens,  I 
I  be  neither  more  nor  less  than 
Being  of  an  imaginative  temper- 
as young  women  are  apt  to  be 

age,  she  was  one  fine  day 
Dg,  from  the  rock  in  question, 
;h  glory  of  a  Grecian  sunset, 
in  the  ardour  of  her  enthusiasm, 
f  forward  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Idy  waves  that  broke  with  a  dull 
crash  upon  the  shingles,  she  lost 
lance,  and  threw  an  undignified 
trset  from  the  top  of  the  preci- 
>  the  bottom.  There  was  no 
ent  in  the  matter  ;  it  was  purely 
dent — an  affair,  not  of  a  broken 
but  of  a  broken  neck.  The 
f  Hero  I  conceive  to  be  just  as 
s  that  of  Sappho.  She  "  kept 
ny,"  it  is  well  known,  with 
er,  but  her  father,  who  was  a 
table  man,  and  in  a  largo  way 
nefls,  disapproved  of  the  match, 
)  fellow  had  nothing  to  recom- 
iiim  as  a  son-in-law — no  money 

funds— no  landed  estates — no 
nents  in  houses ; — nothing,  in 
but  a  passable  face  and  intrepid 
ence.      Still>   notwithstanding 


thMe  objections,  Hero  stuck  to  her 
*'  sweetheart^"  and  persisted  in  having 
stolen  interviews  with  him ;  where- 
upon her  venerable  parent,  like  a  sen- 
sible man  as  he  was,  threatened  to  lock 
her  up  in  the  coal-hole ;  and  it  was  in 
running  away  from  him  just  as  he  was 
about  to  put  his  threat  into  execution, 
that  the  agitated  young  woman,  who 
had  rushed  out  upon  the  leads  of  the 
house  like  Rebecca  when  she  flew 
from  the  Knight  Templar — made  one 
step  too  many ;  pitched  head  over 
heels  into  the  Hellespont,  and  met  that 
death  which  has  immortalized  her 
memory.  These,  I  contend,  are  the 
true  versions  of  the  stories  of  Sappho 
and  Hero,  which  are  now,  for  the  first 
time,  stripped  of  the  sentimental  em- 
bellishments that  the  poets  have  flung 
round  them,  and  viewed  by  the  sober 
day-light  of  common  sense. 

But  dismissing  the  ancients,  take  a 
modern  instance  or  two  of  a  "  broken 
heart,'*  as  they  pass  current  in  the 
social  circles,  and  see  what  is  to  be 
made  of  them.  What  more  common 
in  the  boudoir  or  the  drawing-room, 
than  such  conversation  as  this? — *'Do 
you  know  Miss  Sims  ? "  •*  Yes." 
**  Ah,  poor  thiug,  she  is  greatly  to  be 
pitied.  Sbe  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried to  Captain  Dobbs  of  the  Enuls- 
kiilen  dragoons,  but  before  the  lawyers 
bad  finished  drawing  up  the  settle- 
ments, old  Sims  took  umbrage  at 
something  or  other ;  the  match  was 
declared  off;  the  Captain  was  com- 
pelled to  set  out  on  pressing  business 
to  Boulogne,  and  poor,  dear  Ethe- 
linda  has  ever  since  been  dying  of  a 
broken  heart."  "  Bless  me !  you  don't 
say  so  ?  how  shocking ! "  *'  Fact,  I 
had  a  note  from  the  sweet  girl  but 
yesterday,  wherein  she  solemnly  as- 
sures me,  in  a  postscript,  that  she  shall 
never  survive  the  shock  her  sensibility, 

— for  she  was  all  soul,  yon  know has 

sustained ;  and  that,  though  her  Papa, 
by  way  of  diverting  her  melancholy, 
has  offered  to  take  her  to  Epsom,  yet 
that  she  has  not  the  heart  to  go  there." 
*'  What,  not  go  to   Epsom  on  the 

Derby  day  ?     Well,  I  never  f Ab, 

poor  filing,  her  heart  is  indeed  broken !" 
And  yet  this  forlorn  damsel,  thus  said 
to  be  dying  of  the  most  interestinflr  of 
all  maladies,  and  creating,  in  c 
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qucnce>  a  sensation  whenever  her 
name  is  mentioned,  plucks  up  spirit 
euuu^Iif  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  to  run 
off  witli  her  fatlicr's  footman — a  smart 
young  fellow,  with  a  glib  tongue, 
round,  lau^rhing  face,  unimpeachable 
calves,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage  in 
white  cotton  stockings,  and  standing 
six  fei't  one  in  his  shoes ! 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  a 
**  broken  heart."  A  pretty  romantic 
heii'i'ss,  who  has  only  just  finished  her 
educitioiiatoue  of  the  most  fashionable 
polishing  academies  at  Cheltenham  or 
Brighton,  falls  distractedly  in  lovo 
with  a  brielless  but  seductive  young 
barrister  whom  she  first  met  at  church, 
aiid  afterwards  danced  with  at  an 
A&size  ball.  Well,  the  affair  "  pro- 
gresses ;"  but  just  as  it  is  about  to  be 
wound  up  by  an  elopement,  it  comes 
to  the  eurs  of  the  heroine's  ])arents, 
who,  hard-hearted  wretches  that  they 
are !  instantly  whisk  her  off  to  some 
distant  semi-barbarous  watering-place, 
on  the  Cornish  or  South  Devon  coast. 
Cruel  catastrophe  I  The  aggrieved 
fair  one  forthwith  betakes  herself  to 
her  solitary  chamber  ;  sighs  and  sobs 
*'  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  the 
going  down  of  the  same ;"  reads  touch- 
ing poems  and  still  more  touching 
novels,  and  writes  to  all  her  acquaint 
tances,  who,  devoutly  believing  every 
word  she  says,  take  care  to  circulate 
the  atllicting  intelligence  that  she  is 
dyiu;^  by  inches  of  a  broken  heart ! 
Mark  now  the  sequel  of  thia  sad  story ! 
Years  elapse,  and  one  day  a  stout, 
middle-aged  geutlemau  with  a  bald 
head,  and  about  as  much  sentiment  in 
his  face  as  a  shoulder  of  nnUton,  meets 
at  a  diimer- party  a  buxom,  red  nosed. 
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They  are  the  very  same  who,  Urenty 
years  before,  were  universallj  belieTed 
to  be  dying  of  broken  hearts,  because 
they  were  prevented  from  eloping 
with  each  other !  Gentle  reader,  when- 
ever you  hear  touching  stories  of  thii 
sort,  and  I  know  of  none  that  are  so 
common,  always  bear  in  mind  Sam 
Slick's  saying,  "  the  only  broken  heart 
I  ever  heard  tell  of,  was  that  of  a  New 
York  ticket-porter,  who  broke  it  in 
straining  at  a  twelve  stone  weight!'* 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  it  hu 
a  pretty,  specious  sound,  this  same 
"  broken  heart ;"  and  though  a  mere 
cant  phrase,  is — thanks  tu  the  "  pen- 
sive public!'* — a  capital  catchpenny. 
It  brings  grist  to  the  annual  mills; 
enables  the  small  poet  to  browze  on 
something  more  substantial  than  Par- 
nassian herbage  ;  forms  the  stock  in 
trade  of  half  our  fashionable  novelists, 
whose  slim  and  susceptible  heroines 
usually  die  of  blighted  love  some- 
where about  the  tenth  line  of  the  three 
hundredth  page  of  the  third  volume ; 
brings  sunsliine  to  the  heart  of  Bi'Dt- 
ley ;  lights  up  the  countenance  of  Col- 
burn  with  smiles  ;  and  bids  Saunders 
and  Otley  go  upon  their  way  rejoie- 
ing.  Indeed,  were  it  not  fur  this  po- 
puhir  and  profitable  malady,  one  lialf 
of  our  West-end  publishers  woidd,  I 
do  verily  believe,  be  figuring  in  tUb 
unimaginative  records  of  the  Insolvent 
Debtors'  Court ;  or  living,  separated 
from  their  anguished  wives,  within  the 
walls  of  a  work-house,  agreeably  tu 
the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  new 
Poor  Law  BUI ! 

Is  this,  then,  all  that  is  to  be  said  of 
a  broken  heart  ?  Is  there  really  uo 
such  thing  in  nature?    Not  so;  my 


corpulent  dame,  the  happy  mother  of    scepticism  does  not    carry  me  this 


SIX  bouncing  children,  the  two  last 
twins.  Observe  with  what  cool  indif- 
ference they  address  each  other — how 
comft)rtable  thev  look  —  how  tho- 
roughly  ihoy  enjoy  themselves!  There 
is  no  nonsense — no  delicate  he^itation; 
their  appetites — the  lady,  you  per- 
ceive, has  been  helped  twice  to  turkey, 
and  a  plateful  each  time ;  and  iu»  for 
the  gentleman,  he  plies  \\\n  knife  and 
fork  witli  a  steady  tletermin.it ion   of 


length,  for  there  are  exceptions  to 
every  rule ;  but  I  do  seriously  con- 
tend that  in  nine  out  of  ten  cases  the 
thing  is  pure  fudge.  But  the  tenth 
case  is  a  serious — nay,  an  awfal — mat- 
ter, as  the  painting  now  hanging 
above  my  head  in  the  Picture  Gallerv, 
where  1  write  this,  assures  me  in  the 
most  unequivocal  terms.  Yes,  this 
was  no  mere  creation  of  tlie  artist's 
fancy.     It   was  truth — stem  truth— 


])urpo>e  that  might  excite  the  envy  of     that  lent  its  terrible  emphasis  to  hi» 


an  alderman.  And  who  is  this  hale, 
jolly  eouple,  who,  if  you  were  to  >ing 
thrin  a  love-s<in^',  would  fall  fa>t 
asleep  under  your  very  nose,  and  only 
wake  up  in  time  to  take  you  in  for  a 
.«;('!,■  ru'i'.iT  :.t  -ivlii.-r  *     ("mi  v«)u  ask ? 


pencil.  The  picture  iu  question  was 
a  full-length  portrait  of  a  young  Udj 
who  was  represented  croMinip  a  com- 
mon, apparently  towards  a  tumpiki^ 
gate,  which  stood  a  little  to  the  rifht 
of  her.  .\  more  touching  look  of  gnrf 
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lat  deep,  still,  fixed  grief  which 
t  reaistless  way  to  the  heart,  and 
of  hope  for  ever  gone,  I  never 
an  was  depicted  in  every  linea- 
>f  the  fair  stranger's  face.  She 
mng,  but  the  spirit  of  youth  was 
:•  The  features  were  perfect  in 
)try,  but  undying  sorrow  had 
1  their  beauty.  Hers  was,  real- 
truly,  a  broken  heart — one  of 
rare  but  impressive  cases  which 
touch  the  most  callous,  and  con- 
the  most  sceptical  natures.  And 
'as  the  painter  of  this  striking 
it»  which  I  felt  persuaded  was 
from  the  life  ?  At  first  I  ima- 
it  was  Salter,  whose  noble  pic- 
f  George  III.  and  the  Dying 
,  exhibited  in  the  National  Gal- 
ist  year,  was  so  pure  and  pro- 
in  its  pathos ;  but  when  I  came 


to  look  more  closely  at  the  portraits  I 
perceived  that  it  was  of  too  old  a  date, 
naving  been  executed  probably  a  dozen 
years,  though  some  of  the  colouring, 
especially  the  flesh  tints,  was  as  fresh 
as  if  it  had  been  laid  on  but  the  other 
day. 

Having  plenty  of  leisure  time  on  my 
hands— more  indeed  than  was  desir- 
able— I  determined  to  illustrate  this 
affecting  picture  while  yet  my  mind 
was  full  of  the  subject ;  and  accord- 
ingly, from  the  hints  with  which  it 
furnished  me«  I  composed  the  follow- 
ing tale,  the  groundwork  of  which 
is  founded  on  an  incident  that  took 
place  in  a  small  provincial  town  some- 
where about  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century,  and  has  been  al- 
luded to  by  Dr  Uwins  in  his  treatise 
on  "  Disorders  of  the  Brain." 


"  HE  WILL  COME  TO-MORROW  !  ** 

Chapter  I. 


)  Common  of  Carricksawthy, 
forms  a  portion  of  that  district 
1  by  the  name  of  the  Yale  of 
,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
in  South  Wales.  The  clear, 
;ng  stream  of  the  Sawthy,  span- 
f  a  wooden  bridge  pf  the  simp- 
onstruction,  flows  through  its 
I ;  cottages  of  a  comely  and  cheer- 
pect,  with  their  small  strips  of 
Q-ground  full  of  flowers,  are 
red  about  its  borders ;  flocks  of 
are  constantly  pasturing  on  its 
elastic  carpet  of  green  sward  ; 
ridge  of  breezy  downs  redolent 
me  and  other  wild  shrubs, — and 
d  which  rise  the  frowning  peaks 
3  Black  Mountains,  imparting 
and  dignity  to  a  landscape  that 
vise  might  seem  too  tame — en- 
it  on  all  sides  but  one,  where 
he  high-road  past  Llangadock, 
nely  village,  consisting  of  one 
^ling  street,  which  stands  at  the 
ice  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
he  common.  On  a  serene  spring 
nmer  day,  nothing  can  be  more 
ning  than  this  scene.  The  sun 
9  vividly  out  the  emerald  green 
i  turf,  always  so  refreshing  an 
;  to  the  eye  ;  imparts  added  neat- 
nd  beauty  to  the  cottages  ;  and 
ns  up  with  smiles  the  stern,  rug- 
iBtureg  of  Llynn-Y'Van  and  his 
odg^bbours.    Life,  too,  seems 


every  where  in  briskest  activity  about 
you.  You  hear  the  Sawthy  chatter- 
ing andlaughing  along  its  pebbly  chan- 
nel ;  the  trout,  or  the  sewen,  leaping 
up  from  its  deep,  quiet  pools,  between 
the  gravelly  shallows ;  the  bee  boom- 
ing heavily  past  you  as  it  starts  from 
the  bosom  of  the  wild  flowers  that  en- 
flame  the  common ;  and  the  thrush, 
the  chaffinch,  and  the  linnet  chirping 
merrily  among  the  shady  copses  that 
creep  half-way  up  the  downs. 

It  was  on  the  noon  of  a  day  like  that 
I  have  just  alluded  to,  that  two  young 
people,  a  male  and  a  female,  walked 
slowly  across  this  delightful  common 
towards  the  high-road,  which  the  Car- 
marthen stage-coach  passed  on  its  way 
to  Gloucester,  and  thence  to  the  metro- 
polis.   They  were  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation,  and  a  serious — not  to 
say,  a  sad — expression  was  visible  on 
the  countenance  of  the  lady,  who,  when 
she  reached  that  part  of  Carricksaw- 
thy which  leads  direct  into  the  road, 
paused  an  instant,  and  pressing  her 
companion's  arm,  addressed  him  as  fol- 
lows : — "  And  will  you  then  promise 
to  be  back  in  a  fortnight,  Charles  ?" 
**  Can  you  doubt  it,  Fanny  ?** 
**  No,  no,  I  do  not  doubt  it ;  but  I 
know  not  how  it  is — a  glootci  q;^tcl^<^ 
over  me  wYven  1  \\v\i]^Loi  \Xi^\)vxsi^^«X 
must  elapse  bofoTQ  ^e  ^ViS^inefiX^Jii^ti. 
You,  Ui  ttie  uuiSfil  ot  iaaft\s>\a«C^  «xA. 
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gaiety  of  London,  will  not  feel  the 
hours  pass  so  wearil  j,  as  we  shall  here 
in  this  quiet  neighbourhood.*' 

'<  The  gaieties  of  London  ?  say  ra- 
ther,  the  solitudes,  Fanny.  What 
friends  have  I  there  ?  At  whose  house 
shall  1  be  made  welcome?  Where  is 
the  society  that  shall  recompense  me 
for  that  which  I  leave  behind  me?  Be- 
lieve me,  dear  girl,  a  great  city,  how- 
ever full  of  bustle  and  animation  it 
may  be,  holds  out  few  attractions  to 
one  who,  like  me,  must  pace  its  streets 
alone,  sit  in  his  inn  alone,  and  from 
morning  till  night  hold  communion 
only  with  his  own  thoughts." 

"  Are  those  thoughts  of  so  very 
gloomy  a  character,  then  ?"  enquired 
the  lady,  with  a  faint  attempt  at  a 
smile. 

"  Not  so,  Fanny ;  you  mistake  me 
altogether.  How  can  I  be  otherwise 
than  cheerful  when  thinking  of  you  ? 
I  merely  meant  to  say,  that  to  one 
who  has  not  a  single  friend  there,  nor 
even  so  much  as  an  acfjuaintance  with 
whom  he  can  converse,  London  is  not 
the  place  you  conceive  it  to  be ;  so 
cheer  up,  it  is  but  a  short  time  I  shall 
be  absent ;  and  then  we  shall  be  unit- 
ed, no  more  to  part.  What,  I  have 
won  a  smile  from  you  at  last !  Ah, 
love,  if  you  did  but  know  how  much  a 
smile  becomes  you,  you  would  ne- 
ver**   


[Get. 


"  You  will  write  to  us  the  instant 
you  reach  town,  Charles  ?" 

**  Of  course  ;  it  will  be  my  chief—* 
indeed  my  only — pleasure.'* 

"  Pray  Heaven  this  business  may 
not  detain  you  longer  than  the  time 
you  mention.** 

"  Never  fear  it,  dearest.  Twelve,  or 
fourteen  days  hence,  we  will  be  again 
strolling  together  over  Carricksaw- 
thy,"  said  th?  young  man,  glancing 
back  at  the  common  which  they  had 
just  left  behind  them  ;  "you  know  the 
hour  the  coach  passes  the  turnpike ; 
well,  meet  me  there  this  day  fortnight, 
as  you  u:$ed  to  do  when  I  came  home 
from  school  at  l^ristol,  and  trust  me 
I  will  not  disappoint  you.  See, 
Fanny,"  continued  the  speaker,  draw- 
ing a  little  locket  from  his  breast, 
"  here  is  a  lock  of  your  hair,  which 
for  the  last  year  I  have  constantly 
worn  next  my  heart.  This  is  the 
attraction  which  will  hurry  me  back 
to  the  cottage.  Were  even  its  proud- 
est 1  sions  thrown  open  to  me,  and 
fta  ((•  irithin  my  reach>  Loo* 


don  woidd  nerer  be  able  to  divert  or 
diminish  the  Inflnenee  of  IMt  preekne 
talisman.  I  hflTo  bat  to  east  mj  eyes 
on  It,  and  faney  will  lostsntlj  bcir  ne 
back  to  the  home  whnre  tro  hki% 
passed  so  many  happy  boon  tdg^ 
ther." 

The  earnestness  and  eordiality  with 
which  her  eompaoion  spoke^  ff^v^tly 
comforted  Fanny,  and  tfaey  moved 
on  towards  the  turnpike,  where  the  eld 
gate-keeper  was  staoiKng,  looktaif 
anxiously  along  the  road,  whb  Us 
hand  held  np  before  his  eyes  to  shads 
them  from  the  glare  of  the  sno. 

The  instant  Siey  cane  np,  he  said, 
''  you  are  only  just  in  time,  master 
Charles ;  the  eoaeb  will  be  here  In  a 
minute  or  so ;  indeed  it  should  hare 
been  here  before  now,**  be  added, 
glancing  at  the  tnrtipike  eloek,  "  bet  I 
suppose  it  stopped  to  take  up  a  pas- 
senger at  Llangadock.'* 

"  No  doubt — ^no  doubt,**  observed 
Charles ;  **  Fanny,  love,  what  ails  yon  ? 
Why,  your  arm  trembles  within  mine 
like  an  aspen  leaf!" 

*'  I  cannot  help  it-*indeed  I  cannot 
— I  know  it  is  weak  and  ehildbh  to 
give  way  to  such  thoughts^  bnt  I  ban 
a  presentiment  that  this  parting** 

««  Will  be  for  just  two  weeks,  and 
not  an  hour  longer,"  interrnptad 
Charles,  with  a  gay  air;  "perhaps  for 
even  a  less  time ;  for  the  Instant  1  have 
disposed  of  the  houses,  I  shall  tetnra ; 
so  take  care,  Fanny,  that  I  do  not 
surprise  yon  one  day  when  yon  ars 
reading  a  chapter  of  her  fkroarltsb 
old-fashioned.  Sir  Charles  Orandhoi 
to  your  aunt,  or  singinv  that  baDad 
which  yon  know  my  father  is  so  find 
of.*' 

*'  Oh,  Charles,  how  can  yoa  talk  li 
this  light  way  at  snch  a  moment  ?  I 
could  not.** 

"  No,  because  you  are  a  fboltsl 
little  girl,  who — as  my  grate  Ihtbtr 
is  constantly  telling  yon^-allo^  year 
imagination  to  nm  riot.  PaflSy, 
dearest,  dismiss,  I  entreat  yon,  for 
both  our  sakes,  these  gloomr  Ihl^ 
bodings,  and  Instead  of  antidpadiff 
sorrow,  look  forward  with  hope.  Ob 
not  sit  in  the  shade,  bnt  colne  abfosi 
into  the  sunshine.  Aa  Toa  lote  oMb 
and  would  have  me  be  nap|iT  dvhf 
m  V  absence,  let  me  know  and  M  IkiK 
I  leave  a  light  heart  bdiiad  —  " 

Just  as  the  young  mai 
speaking,  his  sertaot  appeafOdf 
ing  beneAth  the  wel^  of  A 
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which  he  deponted  outside  the 
tt  the  same  time  bringing  intel- 
!e  that  the  coach  had  cleared  the 
Bf  and  would  be  up  immediately. 
Doner  had  he  announced  these 
Sy  than  the  vehicle  came  in  sight, 

few  minutes  after  drew  up  at 
itc. 

^ow,  sir,"  said  the  driver,  jump- 
own  from  his  box,  "  quick's  the 
.  if  you  please ;  I'm  behind  time 
iy.  Here,  David,"  addressing 
ate-keeper,  ''  bear  a  hand  with 
ratleman's  portmanteau." 
[tile  the  luggage  was  being  stowed 
on  the  roof  of  the  coach,  Charles 
aloof  with  Fanny,  who,  making 
'Oft  to  conceal  her  emotion,  ob- 
d,  in  a  subdued  tone  of  voice,  ''by 
Ime  to-morrow,  Charles,  you  will 
•  away  from  us." 
fes,  love,  but  my  thoughts  will 
th  you  still.  In  the  morning  I 
say  to  myself— now  she  is  going 
^ith  my  father  for  a  ramble  across 
)mmon,  or  through  the  village ; 
on — she  has  just  seated  herself  at 
irindow  with  a  volume  of  our 
trite  Thomson  in  her  hands ;  in 
vening — she  is  now  at  tea  with 
unt,  listening  with  a  sweet  smile 
esignation — Fanny,  dear,  you 
'  how  often  you  have  made  me 
1  with  that  arch  smile  of  yours ! — 
Ene  portentous  anecdote  about  the 

ons  of  the  last" 

leir  conversation  was  hero  broken 
on  by  the  coachman's  pithy  re- 

that  the  gentleman  would  **  look 
\ ;"  whereupon  Charles,  tearing 
slf  from  Fanny's  side,  said,  "good 
God  bless  you,  love  ;  be  sure  you 
me  hero  this  day  fortnight,  and 
id  on  hearing  from  me  the  instant 
ach  London;"  and  with  these 
s  he  spning  into  the  coach,  which 
instant  bore  him  from  her  sight, 
nny  Davis,  at  this  period,  bad 
completed  her  eighteenth  year, 
pvas  the  only  child  of  an  English 
r  of  dragoons,  who,  after  a  long 
of  military  service,  had  retired 
ilf-pay  into  the  cheap  seclusion  of 
li  Wales,  accompanied  by  his 
y  wedded  wife,  who  died  while 
y  was  yet  an  infant — a  loss  which 
lusband  took  grievously  to  heart, 
irhich,  preying  on  a  constitution 
dy  enfeebled  by  severe  wounds, 
3^ht  him  to  the  grave  within  two 
I  from  the  time  when  he  had  be- 
'«  widower^    Fortunatelj,  how- 


ever, for  the  poor  orphan  thns  doubly 
bereaved,  she  found  an  affectionate  and 
exemplary  guardian  in  her  father's 
maiden  sister,  who,  on  hearing  of  her 
brother's  loss,  and  consequent  melan- 
choly, came  to  take  up  her  abode  per- 
manently with  him.  With  this  lady, 
who  was  every  way  qualified  to  super- 
intend the  education  of  her  niece, 
Fanny's  days  glided  away  peacefully 
and  happily  in  the  retirement  of  a 
neat  but  humble  cottage  which  her 
father  had  purchased  shortly  before 
his  death,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Carricksawthy  common. 

At  no  great  distance  from  them 
dwelt  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  a 
simple,  kindly-natured  man,  of  recluse 
and  studious  habits.  In  this  gentle- 
man's society,  the  Daviscs  spent  a 
great  portion  of  their  time.  His  son, 
in  particular,  a  fine  spirited  youth, 
about  three  years  older  than  Fanny, 
was  her  constant  companion.  Toge- 
ther they  might  be  seen  racing  like 
wild  colts  about  the  common,  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  in  all  the  irrepressible 
glee  of  childhood  •  or  climbing  with 
fearless  foot  the  steep  acclivities  of  the 
Black  Mountains ;  or  gathering  the 
liarebells,  and  wild  strawberry  plants 
that  grew  thickly  among  the  hedges  of 
Lcven-gornuth  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
Mr  Grifiyths,  who  usually  finished  lus 
day  at  the  cottage,  would  play  the 
part  of  schoolmaster,  and  seating  the 
young  couple,  one  on  each  side  of  him, 
give  them  lessons  suited  to  their  age ; 
read  them  passages  from  works  calcu- 
lated to  excite  their  delight  and  won- 
der ;  and  instil  into  them  those  great 
principles  of  religion  and  morality, 
without  which  there  can  be  no  sure 
guarantee  for  success  or  happiness  in 
life. 

So  passed  the  time  until  Charles 
Griffyths  had  attained  his  thirteenth, 
and  Fanny  her  tenth  year,  when  an 
uncle  of  tne  former,  who  was  a  mer- 
chant in  Bristol,  and  had  neither  wife 
nor  children  of  his  own,  wrote  to  his 
brother  to  request  that  his  son  might 
be  sent  to  him,  when  he  would  place 
him  at  school,  and  probably  provide 
for  his  future  fortunes.  At  first  the 
simple-minded  clergyman  decided  on 
refusing  this  liberal  oft'er,  not  liking 
the  idea  of  separation  from  a  child 
who  formed  his  chief  source  of  happi- 
ness ;  but  when  he  ^axue  \.c^  ^«vj^ 
the  matter  care^nS^y  \xi  VsX^  xcrav^^-W 
resohed  to  BacT\&ce  \iE  oirck  vsw«>s\ 
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feelings  to  liis  boy*s  interests^  and  con- 
sented to  his  departure. 

It  was  a  meliiucholy  day  for  the 
Davises,  -when  Charles  called  at  the 
cottage  to  bid  adieu  to  his  playmate 
Fanny.  She  hung  round  his  neck, 
and  entreated  with  tears  that  he  would 
t<ike  her  with  him  ;  and  even  her  aunt 
shared  some  portion  uf  her  distress,  so 
com}>lctely  had  the  youth's  frank, 
cheerful,  and  intelligent  nature  won 
upon  her  feelings.  He  himself  wai 
not  less  aflected  than  his  '*  little  sis- 
ter," as  he  was  in  the  habit  of  calling 
her ;  but  when,  on  reaching  Bri^tol, 
he  was  received  with  a  hearty  wel- 
come by  his  relation,  who  took  a 
liking  to  him  at  once,  he  soon  forgot 
his  grief,  and  became  reconciled  to 
his  change  of  life.  As  it  was  arran- 
ged that  he  should  spend  his  school 
vacations  iilternately  with  his  uncle 
and  his  father,  he  saw  Fanny  once 
a-year,  and,  during  his  absence,  kept 
up  a  regular  monthly  correspondence 
with  her.  Tims  four  years  rolled 
away,  M'hen  it  became  expedient  to 
consider  what  should  be  done  for 
him.  His  uncle,  s^truck  with  tlie  lad's 
quickness  and  sagacity,  so  unusual 
wit] I  tliose  whose  boyhood  has  been 
passed  in  comparative  solitude,  thought 
of  commerce ;  but  before  he  could 
come  to  any  decisive  arrangements, 
the  incre;isingintirmitiesof  his  father, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached, 
induced  Charles  to  return  home,  where 
he  tin  ally  took  up  his  residence,  pay- 
ing, however,  occaMonal  visits  to 
Dristol,  till  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
wlio  died  when  the  young  man  had 
just  ontorod  on  his  twenty- tirst  year, 
leaving  hiui  a  small  amount  of  funded 
property,  together  with  one  cir  two 
cottaj;es  which  he  possesseil  in  the 
neitclibourhood  of  Londnn. 

From  tliis  period  the  union  of 
Charles  and  I'anny  was  the  talk  of 
all  tlie  gossips  in  the  pari>h,  who 
agreed  in  declaring  that  they  were 
formed    for  each   other,   and   that  a 


handsomer,  kinder,  or  better  behaved 
young  couple  never  graced  the  vile 
of  Towy.  Mrs  Davis — for  the  good 
lady  had,  years  since*  dropped  the 
comfortless  "  Miss  ** — was  preciselv 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  She 
was  anxious  to  see  her  darling  niece 
comfortably  settled  before  she  he^elf 
quitted  life ;  and  as  Fanny  would  io- 
herit  what  little  property  she  hail  to 
leave,  and  dreams  of  worldlv  a;- 
grandiseraent  never  troubled  the 
minds  of  that  contented  familv  circle, 
she  felt  persuaded  that  the  prospects 
of  the  young  folk  were  quite  as  sunny 
as  they  ought  to  be.  Accordingly, 
after  many  long  and  solemn  consulta- 
tions with  Mrs  Ciriityths,  the  mar- 
riage was  resolved  on  ;  but  prenoni' 
to  its  taking  place,  Charles,  who  had 
hitherto  received  the  rents  of  his  cot- 
tages very  irregularly,  and,  for  the 
last  two  years,  none  at  all — ^his  tenants 
being  of  a  sad,  migratory  disposition, 
and  much  addicted  to  moonlight  Hit- 
tings,  as  his  London  agent  took  care 
to  inform  him  punctually  twice  a-year 
— Charles  resolved  to  look  into  mat- 
ters himself,  and  to  come  to  some 
final  settlement,  so  that  he  might  en- 
ter upon  his  new  state  of  life  without 
any  pecuniary  annoyances  to  moKst 
him.  Besides,  he  had  projected  with 
Fanny  a  variety  of  pleasant  schemes. 
For  instance,  the  cottage  garden  vaj 
to  be  enlarged  ;  additions  were  to  be 
made  to  their  little  library  ;  then  they 
were  to  take  a  trip  to  Clifton,  and 
po!»sibly  even  visit  Snowdon  and  its 
romantic  neighbourhood ;  and  these 
agreeable  projects  could  only  be  car- 
ried into  execution  by  the  sale  of  the 
cottjges,  from  which  Charles  expect- 
etl  to  derive  a  sum  sutficient  for  all 
his  pur])oses.  lie  accordingly  deci- 
ded on  a  visit  to  the  metropolis,  and 
it  wtis  arranged  that  the  marriag* 
should  be  solemnized  immediately  J- 
ter  his  return,  whicli  he  determiiicd 
should  be  in  a  fortnight. 


CiiArTr.ii  II. 


As  I'anny  returned  home,  it  was 
with  the  >low  j-tt-p  of  one  wliose  mind 
is  opproscd  by  doubt>  antl  fears.  A 
pri'M'ntiiiieut  of  she  knew  not  what 
lumg  like  a  heavy  weiglit  upon  her 
he^rt.  In  vain  she  tried  to  ]jersuade 
herself  of  the  folly  of  her  apprehcn« 


sions,  and  cheer  her  spirits  by  the  re- 
flection that  Charlcfl  would  be  back 
in  a  few  days.  There  are  timest  ai 
all  must  have  felt,  when  Taguc  piv- 
sentiments  of  impending  ill  fall  like  a 
blight  upon  the  mind,  and,  despite  the 
efforts  of  reason,  deprive  it  for  tlw 
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tf  all  energy.  So  much  had 
with  her  of  late,  so  congenial 
eir  tastes  and  pursuits,  and  so 
(  was  her  dependence  on  him, 
en,  on  reaching  the  cottage, 
id  Charles  no  longer  there,  a 
jmed  vanished  from  her  path, 
•  once  happy  home,  forlorn 
kened,  to  wear  the  aspect  of  a 
if  mourning.  Hers  was,  in 
>t  ttie  sort  of  nature  to  enter- 
ure,  fervent,  and  engrossing 
like  this.     Siie  was  a  creature 

and  ardent  impulses  ;  simple 
ctionate  ;  of  a  high-toned  or- 
magination — too  often,  alas  ! 
y's  worst  foe ;  with  all  the 
s  of  youth  in  her  heart,  as  its 
ras  on  her  cheek  ;  and  with  a 
innate  refinement  of  look  and 
which  far  more  than  compen- 
r  the  absence  of  that  artihcial 
induced  by  an  acquaintance 
lat  is  called  "  good  society.** 

uneducated  in  the  fashionable 

the  term,  yet  she  had  read 
ught  much — had  a  poet's  eye 

ever-varying  aspects  of  na- 
le  stern,  emphatic  frown  of 
the  sunny  smile  of  spring,  the 
serene  majesty  of  autumn — 
5  familiar  with  the  works  of 
>f  our  best  writers ;  for  Mr 
-s,  to  whom  she  was  as  dear 
'  were  his  own  child,  had  been 
IS  in  his  efforts  to  draw  forth 
lowers  of  her  mind.     For  such 

to  love — and  love  with  her 
)ul  as  though  it  were  the  ele- 
)m  which  her  life  derived  its 
,  and  without  which  the  green 

her  youth  must  decay — was 
ral  as  for  birds  to  sing,  and 
to  "fill  the  lap  of  May."  The 
hat  enshrined  this  fair  treasure 
?ry  way  worthy  of  it.  Her 
vas  buoyant,  sylph-like,  and 
.  in  every  movement ;  her 
ance,  with  the  soft  blue  eye 
uisitely  formed  mouth,  full  of 
on  ;  and  she  had  that  sweety 
ce,  "  an  excellent  thing  in 
"  which  wins  its  way  to  the 
ike  the  music  of  one's  native 
?ard  in  a  far-off  land.  Such 
innocent,  trusting,  and  lovely 

who  now,  for  the  first  time 
ife,  felt  thought  press  like  a 
3n  her  imagination,  which  she 
lin,  but  coidd  not,  shake  off. 
light  after  Charles's  departure 

&LIV.  NO.  qCLXXVI, 


her  pillow  was  pressed  by  an  aching 
head ;  but  the  morning  soon  dawned, 
and  with  it  came  a  reassured  spirit. 
In  a  day  or  two  at  farthest  she  should 
have  a  letter  from  the  young  travel- 
ler, and  this  would  go  far  to  till  up 
the  void  occasioned  by  his  absence. 
Three  days  thus  passed;  and,  early 
on  the  fourth,  the  Llangadock  postman 
brought  up  the  expected  epistle  to  the 
cottage.  Oh,  how  Fanny  devoured  its 
contents  I  It  was  written  in  the  most 
cheerful  spirits.  Charles  had  nearly 
accomplished  the  business  which  took 
him  to  town,  and  would  to  a  certain- 
ty be  back  that  day  week,  when  she 
was  to  meet  him,  as  agreed  upon,  at 
the  turnpike  gate.  Holding  the  pre- 
cious document  in  her  hand,  Fanny 
fiew  first  to  her  aunt,  and  then  to  Mr 
Griffyths,  to  communicate  the  wel- 
come intelligence,  and,  in  the  even- 
ing, sat  down  and  penned  an  answer, 
which  she  took  herself  to  the  post- 
office. 

As  the  happy  creature's  mind  had 
now  recovered  its  usual  elasticity,  the 
hours  fiew  rapidly  by,  the  week  ap- 
proached its  termination,  and  now  it 
wanted  only  one  day  to  the  period 
which  Charles  had  fixed  on  for  his 
arrival.  On  the  evening  of  that  day 
Fanny  took  a  stroll  with  her  aunt 
through  the  village,  who  could  not  re- 
frain from  a  smile  when  she  saw  the 
joyous  and  excited  state  of  her  mind. 
"  By  this  time  to-morrow,  aunt,"  she 
said,  **  Charles  will  have  returned  to 
us.  I  have  been  to  the  gate,  and  they 
tell  me  the  coach  passes  it  at  noon. 
Oh,  how  happy  it  will  make  us  all  to 
see  him  again !  And  we  shall  have  so 
much  to  Uilk  about,  you  know  I  We 
shall  hear  all  his  adventures — where  ho 
lived — ^howhe  employed  his  time — and 
what  he  thought  of  those  fine  new 
streets  and  buildings  that  we  read  so 
much  about.  And  then  we  have  so  many 
plans  to  arrange  for  the  next  month. 
We  are  to  spend  a  few  days  at  Clif- 
ton, which  Charles  tells  me  is  one  of 
the  loveliest  spots  in  England ;  to  visit 
Bath,  where  he  went  to  school ;  and 
Tintem  Abbey  on  our  way  back  ;  and, 
if  the  weather  continues  favourable,  to 
take  a  trip  to  North  Wales,  which  I 
have  so  long  wished  to  see.  Oh,  bow 
happy  we  shall  be,  shall  we  not,  aunt?** 
and  thus  the  lively  girl  ran  on  ;  while 
all  who  passed  her,  young  and  old, 
blessed  the  radiant  countenance  which 
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beamed  with  sach  ineffable  sweetness 
and  good-humour. 

The  next  day  Fanny  was  astir  with 
the  lark ;  and,  long  ere  the  sun  had 
dispelled  the  vapours  which  clbg  round 
the  forehead  of  Llynn-y-van,  she  had 
gathered  a  basket-full  of  the  choicest 
fruits  in  the  garden,  and  disposed  her 
flower-pots  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the 
coltaee,  in  the  order  that  she  knew 
Charles  most  liked.  Mr  Griffyths 
came  up  to  breakfast  with  them — an 
unusual  thing  with  him,  for  he  was  a 
late  riser — and,  when  the  meal  was 
over,  Fanny  quitted  the  room  to  com- 

Idete  her  preparations  for  the  travel- 
er's arrival.  The  wonted  dinner 
hour  at  three  o^clock  was  put  off  till 
four ;  the  servant  was  sent  into  the  vil- 
lage to  purchase  the  tenderest  poultry 
that  could  be  procured ;  the  fruit,  trimly 
garnished  with  leaves  and  flowers,  was 
set  out  on  the  sideboard ;  and  a  bottle 
of  unimpeachable  wine,  which  had  re- 
mained in  the  cellar  since  Captain 
Davis's  death,  was  hunted  up  and 
broached  for  the  occasion. 

When  all  these  little  household  pre- 
parations were  finished,  Fanny,  simply 
and  gracefully  attired  in  white,  Charles's 
favourite  dress,  with  a  single  rose  in  her 
hair,  and  a  light  straw  bonnet,  whose 
shape  set  off  her  beautiful  face  to  the 
greatest  advantage,  took  herway  alone, 
for  she  would  not  even  accept  of  her  aunt 
as  a  companion,  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. As  she  tripped  across  the  com- 
mon she  could  not  help  contrasting 
the  present  state  of  her  feelings  with 
what  they  were  on  the  day  when  she 
parted  from  Ciiarles.  Then  she  was 
a  prey  to  blank  dejection.  Now  she 
was  all  hope  and  cheerfulness.  Every 
well-known  object  on  which  her  eye 
now  rested  seemed  arrayed  in  more 
than  usual  beauty — every  sound  that 
came  to  her  ear  seemed  informed  with 
a  blither  spirit.  A  brighter— fresher 
green  adorned  the  clastic  carpet  on 
which  she  t  rode;  the  precipitous  heights 
of  the  Black  Mountains,  furrowed 
with  the  storms  of  ages,  wore  a  sun- 
nier aspect ;  the  thrush  from  the  depths 
of  the  neighbouring  copses  sang  sweet- 
er in  her  ear  ;  aud  a  more  invigorating 
influence  breathed  in  the  wind  that 
came  wooingly  towards  her.  The 
church  clock  from  Llangadock  struck 
two>  as  she  crossed  the  little  wood- 
en bridge  that  spans  the  brawling 
Sdwtbjr,     la  balf-an-hour  bence»  she 

said  to benolf,  I/shidl  be  pasdng  ^>^ 


yery  spot  with  Charles ;  and,  the  r^ 
flection  lending  additional  impetus  to 
her  movements,  in  a  few  minutes  she 
reached  the  turnpike,  where  sat  the 
gatekeeper  on  a  bench  outside  his 
door,  with  a  tankard  of  cwrw  beside 
him. 

"  A  fine  afternoon.  Miss  Fanny." 

'*  Yes,  indeed,  David — what  time 
do  you  expect  the  coach  by  ?*' 

"  It  will  be  here  in  a  few  seconds* 
miss,**  replied  the  old  man.  ''I  suppose 
now  you  are  expecting  Master  Charles," 
and  the  speaker  looked  archly  at  her, 
for  their  betrothment  was  no  secret  to 
the  neighbourhood. 

"  Yes,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  bright- 
ening glow  on  her  cheek ;  **  we  rather 
think  he  will  be  here  to-day,  as  Mr 
Griffyths  has  received  no  intimation 
from  him  to  the  contrary  ;*'  and  then, 
anxious  to  drop  the  subject,  though  it 
engrossed  all  her  thoughts,  she  entered 
the  house,  and  began  caressing  the 

gatekeeper  s  grandchild — a  fine  curly 
caded  boy,  some  five  or  six  years  old. 
She  was  thus  engaged,  infinitely  to 
the  delight  of  the  child,  who  made  her 
assist  him  in  hunting  a  kitten  under  a 
chest  of  drawers,  when  suddenly  her 
quick  ear  caught  the  roll  of  wheels, 
and,  bounding  to  the  door,  she  ex- 
claimed, clapping  her  hands  with  joy^ 
**  Here  it  is — I  am  sure  this  is  it  I" 

At  about  two  hundred  yards*  dis- 
tance from  the  gate,  the  road  made  a 
sudden  bend,  forming  an  acute  angle, 
so  that  no  vehicle  could  be  seen  till 
it  was  close  to  the  turnpike,  though  the 
tramp  of  the  horses*  feet  might  be 
heard  long  before.  For  some  minutes, 
therefore,  Fanny  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  exciting  suspense ;  but  the  mo- 
meut  the  supposed  stage  turned  the 
corner  of  the  road,  she  found,  to  her 
disappointment,  that  it  was  merely  a 
private  carriage. 

"  Never  fear,  young  lady,'*  said  the 
gate-keeper,  "  it  will  be  here  imme- 
diately; Joe*s  always  remarkablv 
punctual ;  I  never  knew  him  ten  mi- 
nutes behind  in  my  life,  and  Tve  kept 
this  turnpike  ever  since  your  father^- 
ah,  here  it  comes,  you  can  tell  it  by 
the  cloud  of  dust  it  raises  ;  now  then, 
miss,  now  for  Master  Charles ;  1*11 
warrant  me  he*8  on  the  look-out ;" 
then,  in  an  under  tone  to  himself, 
"  Well,  well,  it*s  quite  natural  at  their 
age,  poor  things  ;  1  remember,  at  their 
time  of  \\t«  \  ^«&  \\]&\.^  f<^iid  of  court- 
Vug  «A>2^«^  «X^>\)bjVQil^^XTiR«IBlk^ta^^ 
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enough  to  me  now  ;**  and  so  sayings, 
the  honest  fellow  finished  his  tankard^ 
as  if  to  make  himself  amends  for  his 
departed  sensibilities. 

How  the  young"  girl's  heart  beat 
as  the  sound  of  wheels  drew  near!  Pre- 
cious luad  that  vehicle  bore,  for  all  she 
most  cherished  on  earth  was  there. 
And  now  it  turns  the  comer — an  in- 
stant, and  it  is  halting  at  the  turnpike 
gate !  But  no  kind  voice  greeted  Fan- 
ny's anxious  ears — no  familiar  face  was 
lit  up  \irith  smiles  at  her  presence.  The 
passengers  were  all  strangers  to  her. 
One  brief,  searching  glance  sufficed 
to  tell  her  this ;  and  before  she  could 
summon  up  courage  enough  to  make 
enquiries,  the  coach  was  again  on  the 
move,  leaving  the  wretched  girl  stand- 
ing on  the  foot-path  a  prey  to  the  bit- 
terest disappointment. 

Pitying  her  di>tress,  the  old  gate- 
keeper approached  her.  "  Come,  come. 
Miss  Fanny,"  he  said,  "  don't  take 
matters  so  to  heart ;  depend  on  it  the 
young  gentleman  will  bo  here  within 
the  next  four-and-twenty  hours.  Most 
likely  all  the  places  were  engaged 
when  he  applied  at  the  booking-office, 
for,  as  you  must  have  seen  yourself, 
the  coach  was  full  inside  as  well  as  out; 
my  life  on  it,  ho  will  come  to-mor- 
row. 

"  Yes,  yes,  David,  you  are  right,  he 
will  come  to-morrow ;  but  it  will  be  a 
great  disappointment  to  his  father,  for 
we  all  fully  expected  him  to-day.  Is 
there  any  other  coach  that  will  pass 
this  road  in  the  course  of  the  even- 
ing r 

*'  No,  miss ;  this  is  tho  only  one." 

*'  Well,  then,  I  must  have  patience 
till  to-morrow,  when  I  will  call  here 
again.  Good  afternoon,  David,**  and 
with  a  heavy  sigh  Fanny  turned  away 
from  the  turnpike,  and  pursued  her  so- 
litary road  home. 

On  reaching  the  garden  gate,  her 
aunt,  who  caught  sight  of  her  from 
the  window,  surprised  to  find  her  re- 
turn alone,  hastened  down  the  lawn  to 
meet  her. 

**  W  tiy,  how  is  tills,  Fanny  ?*'  exclaim- 
ed Mrs  Davis,  "where's  Charles?** 

''  Oh,  aunt,  aunt,"  replied  Fanny, 
bursting  into  tears,  <'  he  is  not  come 
w^^he  never  will  come — I  have  seen 
blm  for  the  last  time.** 

"  Nonsense,  child ;  but  come  iui 
Mr  Griffyths  is  waitiz^  to  hear  the 

Tbejr  entered  the  parlour,  irbeiQ 


tho  clergyman  was  sitting  with  spec- 
tacles on  nose,  conning  over  hb  next 
Sunday's  sermon ;  and  greatly  was 
Fanny  comforted,  when  her  first  acute 
burst  of  anguish  was  over,  by  perceiv- 
ing how  soon  the  old  folks  were  Kcon- 
ciled  to  Charles's  non-appearance. 
They  took  for  granted  that  his  afiairs 
had  detained  him  longer  than  he  had 
calculated  on,  and  felt  assured  that  he 
would  arrive  on  the  morrow,  or  the 
day  after  at  farthest.  They  even  ral- 
lied Fanny  on,  what  she  called,  her 
''  presentiment  ;**  but  finding  that  this 
light  tone  pained  her,  Mr  Grifiyths, 
who  was  well  aware  how  vivid  her 
imagination  was,  and  how  apt  she  was 
at  times  to  be  carried  away  by  its  im- 
pulses, whether  sad  or  cheerful,  as- 
sumed a  more  earnest  manner,  and 
after  pointing  out  to  her  how  com- 
pletely the  letter  from  Charles  had 
proved  the  fallacy  of  those  vague  fears 
which  had  beset  her  on  the  evening  of 
his  departure,  at  length  succeeded  in 
persuading  her  that  her  apprehensions 
on  the  present  occasion  would  turn 
out  to  be  equally  groundless.  "  He 
will  be  here  to-morrow,  or  the  dar 
after,"  added  the  clergyman ;  **  but  if 
not,  depend  on  it  yon  will  have  a  letter 
from  him,  explaining  the  cause  of  his 
prolonged  absence," — an  opinion  in 
which  Mrs  Davis  coincided. 

On  the  following  day,  immediately 
after  breakfast,  the  anxious  girl  set  off 
for  Llangadock,  concluding,  as  Mr 
Griifyths  had  suggested,  that  there 
would  be  a  letter  for  her,  if  Charies 
meditated  a  longer  stay.  She  met  the 
postman  on  her  road,  and  ascertaining 
from  him  that  there  were  no  commu- 
nications either  for  the  clergyman,  her 
aunt,  or  herself,  she  turned  back  to 
the  cottage,  not  dbappointed,  but  fully 
convinced  that  Charles  would  bo  with 
her  that  dav.  Again,  therefore,  were 
the  domestic  arrangements  of  tho  pre- 
ceding day  repeated ;  and  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  Fanny  bent  her  steps  to 
tho  turnpike,  accompanied  by  Mr 
GrifiVths,  whom  she  kept  at  his  utmost 
speed,  at  the  same  time  expressing  her 
surprise  that  he  walked  ''so  very.^ 
very  slow  1  *' 

They  had  not  reached  tho  gate  many- 
minutes  before  tho  coach  again  drew 
up.     Fanny  looked  anxiously  into  the 
passengers*  faces,  V>\]i!t,  ^\^tQ>t«^^^^ 
were  all  strange  Vo  \iet .    **\i\^va^\  * 
she  murniuredy  as  a^wa  X^tueftk.  v«vs 
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descriptioni  ''  unkind,  when  he  knows 
what  agony  this  suspense  occasions 
me  r'  Mr  Griftyths  himself  now  be- 
gan to  feel  some  uneasiness  respecting 
his  son,  but  observing  his  companion's 
profound  dejection,  he  strove  to  keep 
up  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  repeated,  as 
they  returned  home,  his  conviction 
that  Ctiarles  would  be  with  them  in  a 
day  or  two.  Mrs  Davis  reasoned  in 
the  same  manner,  but  not  once  through- 
out the  remainder  of  that  long,  gloomy 
evening  were  they  able,  with  all  their 
endeavours,  to  rouse  Fanny's  spirits. 
A  thousand  conflicting  emotions  beset 
her,  as  she  sat  silently  by  the  win^ 
duw,  looking  out  on  Cariicksawthy. 
She  recalled  the  many  proofs  of  devo- 
ted affection  that  Charles  had  shown 
her — his  frank  and  generous  nature— 
his  anxiety  to  anticipate  even  her 
slightest  wishes — and  above  all,  his 
utter  indifference  to  the  tastes  and 
pursuits  of  the  gay  world — and  at  once 
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dismissed  the  idea  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten or  forsaken  her.  But  there  rose 
another  dreadful  apprehension  in  her 
mind.  He  mignt  be  ill — stretched  on 
the  bed  of  sickness  in  some  lone^  com- 
fortless inn,  with  none  but  strangers 
to  minister  to  his  wants  ;  or — God  of 
Heaven  1 — he  might  be  dead !  and  giv- 
ing way  to  this  last  impression,  the 
sensitive  girl  covered  her  face  with 
her  hands,  and  sobbed  as  if  her  heart 
was  breaking.  At  night  when  she 
retired  to  her  chamber,  she  knelt 
down  and  strove  to  compose  her  mind 
by  prayer.  Long  and  fervently  she 
supplicated  that  the  bitter  cup  might 
pass  away ;  and  when  the  next  day 
came,  and  brought  with  it  some  lan- 
guid revival  of  hope,  she  set  off  again 
to  the  post-office,  and  thence  to  the 
turnpike,  but  at  both  places  she  was 
doomed  to  meet  with  the  same  disap- 
pointment. 


Chapter  III. 


Adieu  from  henceforth  to  all  hope 
in  Faany*s  mind  I  That  blessed  balm 
hath  lost  its  power  to  act.  The  kind 
remonstrances  of  the  now  really 
alarmed  old  folks  take  not  the  slightest 
hold  on  her  attention.  Silent,  but 
uncomplaining,  and  without  the  power 
even  to  shed  a  tear,  she  sat  for  hours 
together  with  her  eyes  scarcely  ever 
lifted  from  the  ground ;  nor  did  she 
even  express  satisfaction  when  Mr 
Griffyths  informed  her  that  he  had 
written  to  the  landlord  of  the  inn 
where  his  son  had  given  his  address, 
and  was  in  daily  expectation  of  a  re- 
ply. One  sole  thought  haunted  her 
im;igination.  Charles  was  dead  I  The 
companion  of  her  childhood,  the  friend 
and  adviser  of  her  youth,  the  chosen 
of  her  heart,  who  should  have  walked 
hand  and  hand  with  her  through  life 
— him,  fho  should  meet  no  more  on 
this  side  the  grave  t  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  though  entertaining  this  convic- 
tion, slio  still  persisted  in  paying  a 
daily  visit  to  the  turnpike,  notwith- 
standing all  her  aunt's  entreaties,  who 
began  to  dread  the  cfiect  of  such  re- 
peated shocks  on  her  reason.  The 
state  of  seclusion  in  which  she  lived— 
nay,  the  very  objects  which  surrounded 
Lor — tended  Btill  farther  to  increase 
Fsnajr'a  sense  of  utter  desolation.  She 
could  BQt  cast  her  eyes  in  any  one  dl< 


rection  but  something  reminded  her  of 
the  departed.  From  the  window  she 
beheld  the  bridge  where  he  used  so 
often  to  stand  watching  the  sun  drop 
behind  Llynn-y-van  ;  his  flute  lay  be- 
tween the  book-shelves ;  his  landscape- 
sketches  adorned  the  walls  ;  and  the 
very  volume  which  he  had  been  read- 
ing the  evening  before  he  left,  remain- 
ed just  where  he  had  placed  it«  on  his 
writing-desk. 

Four  days  had  now  elapsed  sinee 
Charles  had  been  expected  home,  and 
the  fifth  was  drawing  to  a  close.  On 
the  night  of  that  day  Mrs  Davis,  who 
had  not  long  retired  to  rest,  was  sud- 
denly roused  from  sleep  by  a  piereing 
shriek  proceeding  from  her  niece's 
chamber.  She  rushed  into  the  room, 
accompanied  by  her  servant,  who  had 
been  Fanny's  nurse  in  childhood^  and 
by  the  dim  rush-light  which  was  burn- 
ing on  the  table,  beheld  her  sitting  up 
in  bed,  in  a  state  little  short  of  distrac- 
tion. 

««  Oh  God  1  •'  she  cried,  wringing 
her  hands  in  agony,  *'  he  is  dead, 
aunt — he  is  dead---dead — his  spirit 
stood  beside  me  just  now,  and  u  a 
hollow  voice — oh,  so  altered  from 
what  it  used  to  be  1 — he  bade  me  a 
long  farewell." 

«'  "^V^  ^«^x  \jv««t  \m  composed*  I 
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'  on  the  bed  beside  her  niece, 
ping  the  damps  from  her  fore- 
"  do  not  give  way  to  these  dis- 
neies.  It  was  a  mere  dream ; 
g  more.** 

ot  SO;  aunt ;  it  is  a  solemn  re- 
n  from  another  world.  I  prayed 
permitted  to  see  him  but  once 
even  though  he  were  no  longer 
•th  ;  and  my  prayer  has  been 
red !  It  was  his  form  I  saw — 
•ice  I  heard — do  you  think  I 
fail  to  know  him  again  ?  He  is 
I  tell  you,  dead !  and  I  was 
^  to  soothe  his  last  moments  I 
's — dearest  Charles — why  did 
ver  leave  us?  Hark!"  she 
ued,  turning  abruptly  to  her 
'ith  a  look  of  strange  meaning, 
jrou  not  hear  a  distant  bell? 
are  tolling  for  a  funeral ;  are 
ot?*' 

servant  hero  whispered  some- 
in  Mrs  Davis's  ear,  which,  at- 
g  her  niece's  notice,  she  said, 
bitter  smile,  "  You  think  I  am 
nt — mad  perhaps  ;  but  no,  no, 
rell — quite  well — would  to  God 
(vcre — hark,  there  is  that  dread- 
11  again  ! ''  and  with  a  sudden, 
lous  movement  she  raised  her 
to  her  head,  as  if  to  shut  out 
und.  In  this  bewildered  state 
itinued  for  upwards  of  an  hour, 
«he  sank  exh.iusted  into  a  heavy 
refreshing  sleep,  while  her  aunt 
atch  beside  her  till  daybreak, 
on  she  appeared  at  breakihst 
loming,  her  look — her  voice — 
nner — impressed  Mr  Griflyths, 
)w  spent  almost  all  his  days  at 
tage,  with  the  saddest  forebo- 

She  scarcely  answered  any 
>n  that  was  put  to  her ;  but 
she  did,  it  was  with  an  abrupt- 
id  irritability  that  showed  how 
the  eifort  cost  her.  A  settled, 
ipair  seemed  to  have  frozen  up 
'  faculties.  Even  her  manner 
aunt  was  altered.  She  appeared 
ous  of  her  every  look  and  move- 

and  when  she  happened  to 
ar  her  constdting  in  an  under- 
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tone  with  the  clergyman  about  the 
propriety  of  calling  in  medical  aid 
from  Llandovey,  she  turned  on  her  a 
glance  that  made  her  shudder.  Sud- 
denly, however,  her  whole  demeanour 
changed.  She  started  up  from  the 
chair  where  she  had  been  sitting,  near 
the  window,  and  before  her  aunt  could 
recover  from  her  astonishment,  she 
was  half-way  across  the  lawn  on  her 
return,  with  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr 
Gritfyths.  How  dreadful  was  the 
expression  of  her  countenance  when 
she  re-entered  the  parlour !  She  had 
snatched  the  letter  from  the  postman  ; 
the  writing  was  unknown  to  her  ;  but 
she  saw  that  the  seal  was  black  ! 

Giving  the  communication  into  the 
clergyman's  hands,  she  exclaimed, 
with  a  ghastly  smile,  "  Well,  aunt,  T 
am  right ;  it  was  no  dream  ;  Charles, 
once  my  Charles,  is  dead  I  '* 

It  was  even  so.  The  letter  was 
from  the  house-agent  whom  the  young 
man  had  employed  to  arrange  the  sale 
of  his  cottages,  and  stated  in  dry,  for- 
mal, business-like  terms,  that,  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  London,  he  had 
caught  a  violent  cold ;  that  he  had 
made  light  of  the  matter,  neglecting 
even  the  most  ordinary  precautions  ; 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a 
fever  of  the  worst  kind  had  super- 
vened, and,  affecting  the  brain,  had 
carried  him  off  in  a  few  days  ;  and 
that  the  writer  had  only  been  made 
acquainted  with  the  melancholy  cir- 
cumstances, by  accidentally  calling  at 
the  inn  where  the  young  gentleman 
lodged,  when  the  landlord  requested 
him  to  lose  not  a  moment  in  commu- 
nicating with  the  deceased's  relative?. 

On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence 
Mr  Griffyths,  on  whoih  it  fell  with 
quite  a  stunning  effect,  started  off  for 
the  metropolis  by  the  same  coach,  and 
from  the  same  place,  as  his  ill-fated 
son ;  who '  was  buried  in  one  of  the 
gloomiest  of  the  city  churchyards,  far 
from  his  native  home,  and  from  her 
whose  heart  was  hourly  breaking  for 
his  loss. 


Chaptee  IV. 


en    the    clergyman    returned  utter  delirium.    Her  quick  and  ardent 

from  his  mournful  journey  to  feelings,  alternately  acting,  and  react- 

n,  another  dreadful  shock  await-  ed  on,  by  an  imagination  equally  fer- 

I.    The  child  of  his  affections —  vid,  had  wholly  oyerpowercKl  her 

de  of  his  age — lay  in  a  state  of  son — made  her,   in  shorti  a  r; 
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maniac.  Could  sbe  have  endured  to 
share  her  griefs  with  another,  she 
iroiild  doubtless  have  escaped  this  last 
numbing  blow  ;  but  with  that  moody 
waywardness,  which  is  by  no  means 
uncommon  with  people  of  imagina- 
tive temperament,  she  shrunk  from 
sympathy,  even  when  offered  by  those 
most  dear  to  her ;  and  kept  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  were  wear- 
ing her  away,  fast  locked  within  the 
sanctuary  of  her  own  bosom.  For 
six  days,  during  which  her  disorder 
rag^d  with  uncommon  violence,  she 
rarely  slept,  took  little  or  no  suste- 
nance, and  was  incessantly  starting  up 
from  her  pillow,  raving  in  the  most 
impassioned  terms  about  Charles. 
Sometimes  she  would  imagine  herself 
walking  home  with  him  from  the 
turnpike,  and  put  question  after  ques- 
tion to  him  about  the  way  in  which  he 
spent  his  time  in  London  ;  then  burst- 
ing into  a  wild  shriek,  bid  them  close 
all  the  doors  and  windows,  for  a 
strange  bell  was  tolling  in  her  ear. 
Anon,  she  would  cry  out  that  a  phan- 
tom was  standing  by  her  side ;  that 
it  fixed  its  dead,  stony  eyes  continually 
upon  her ;  breathed  a  fire  into  her 
brain,  and  shrivelled  up  her  skin  by 
its  touch.  At  other  times  fierce  sus- 
picions would  beset  her.  She  was  de- 
ceived— basely  and  treacherously  de- 
ceived. Charles  had  arrived ;  she 
knew  he  had ;  but  they  purposely 
kept  him  from  her  sight ;  and  when- 
ever this  idea  crossed  her  fancy,  her 
red,  dilated  eye  would  glow  like  hot 
steel ;   her  whole  frame  quiver  with 

Sa^sion  ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest 
ifiiculty  that  those  in  attendance  upon 
her  could  prevent  her  leaping  from 
the  bed,  and  forcing  her  way  out  of 
the  house. 

On  the  seventh  day  of  her  malady, 
as  her  aunt  and  Mr  Griffyths  were 
reading  the  prayers  for  the  sick  in 
her  chamber,  the  physician  came  in 
to  pay  his  usual  visit,  and  having  ex- 
amined his  patient,  who  lay  perfectly 
motionless,  with  her  eyes  half-closed, 
and  one  hand  pressed  upon  her  heart, 
said,  **  The  disorder  is  approaching 
a  crisis,  and  four-and-twenty  hours 
from  this  time  will  decide  for  life  or 
death.*' 

"  Surely  she  will  recover  I "   ex- 
claimed Mrs  Davis,  while  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  wan  cheeks  show- 
ed  that  she  was  prepared   for  the 
worMt* 


The  physician  shook  his  head ;  at 
length,  after  a  pause,  "  I  will  not  de- 
ceive you,"  he  observed  ;  "  it  is  far 
from  unlikely  that  your  niece,  consi- 
dering that  youth  and  a  good  consti- 
tution are  in  her  favour,  will  recover 
from  this  attack ;  but  the  shock  she 
has  received  has  struck  so  home  to 
her  imagination,  that  though  the  body 
may  rally,  I  have  little  hope  of  the 
miud." 

"  God's  will  be  done,"  faltered  Mr 
Griffyths  ;  **  but  it  is  a  hard  trial, 
to  see  those  go  before  me  who  should 
have  followed  the  old  man  to  his 
grave — and  so  young,  so  happy,  so 
affectionate  as  they  were ! — it  seems 
but  yesterday  that  they  were  both 
children  together;  and  now  one  is 
dead,  and  the  other  must  know  me 
no  more — indeed,  indeed,  it  is  a  sore 
tiial,  and  more  almost  than  I  can 
bear ;"  and  so  saying,  the  poor, 
childless  father,  unable  to  wrestle  wiih 
his  grief,  rose  hastily,  and  quitted  the 
room.  • 

Just  as  the  physician  had  predicted, 
the  more  violent  symptoms  of  Funny's 
disorder  gradually  abated,  and  towards 
night  she  sank  into  a  long,  quiet,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  a  refreshing  slum- 
ber. Her  aunt,  who  kept  a  constant 
vigil  by  her  side,  entertained  a  confi- 
dent hope  that  when  zthe  woke  it  would 
be  to  consciousness ;  but  it  was  not  so ; 
she  woke  indeed,  and  no  longer  a  rag- 
ing maniac,  but  what  perhaps  was  still 
worse,  as  being  more  hopeless,  a  silent 
sullen  imbecile !  There  was  one  sin- 
gularity attending  this  new  phase  of 
her  malady,  which  showed  hoyr  deeply 
her  love  for  Charles  was  engrained,  as 
it  were,  into  her  very  nature. '  Every 
day  at  noon,  though  previously  to  that 
hour  she  remained  in  a  state  of  perfect 
apathy,  not  seeming  to  recogni^o  any 
one  by  look,  speech,  or  gesture,  she 
would  start  into  something  like  acti- 
vity ;  a  dim,  transient  twilight  gleam 
of  recollection  wouhl  come  over  her  ; 
and  she  would  hasten  up  stairs  to  her 
chamber ;  dress  herself  with  marked 
care  in  white  comely  attire  ;  make  the 
best  of  her  way  to  the  turnpike,  ac- 
companied by  her  nurse,  who  followed 
unobserved  at  a  distance  ;  wait  at  the 
gate  till  the  coach  came  tip ;  enquire 
if  Charles  was  among  the  number  of 
the  passengers  ;  and  then  depart  with 
a  vacant  smile  on  her  coimtenance, 
muttering  as  she  turned  away,  **  he 
Vi)i  Qo\a<^  \A-i&A\tvR  r*    On  her  re- 
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ianij  she  would  relapse  into  her  usual 
state  of  letbarprjf  moving  mechani- 
cally about  the  lawn,  with  leaden  pace^ 
bowed  head,  and  arms  han;^ing  idly 
by  her  side^  or  standing  at  the  door, 
and  indulging  in  a  low  feeble  laugh 
whenever  she  saw  Mr  Griffyths  ap- 
proach the  cottage.  The  physician 
UJged  the  expediency  of  her  removal 
to  a  private  asylum  at  Carmarthen^ 
where  he  said  she  would  receive  every 
attention  that  her  case  demanded ;  but 
Mrs  Davis  shrunk  from  the  idea  of 
consigning  her  to  the  mercy  of  stran- 
gers,  especially  when  she  was  inform- 
ed that  recovery  was  by  no  means 
probable. 

So  passed  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  Charleses  father,  weighed  down 
by  griefs  and  infirmities,  followed  his 
son  to  the  grave.  No  one  was  now 
lefl  but  Mrs  Davis,  whose  whole  timo 
was  devoted,  with  unrclaxing  atten- 
tion,  to  her  niece.  It  was  a  melan- 
choly haunt  that  cottage  now,  where 
all  had  once  been  so  cheerful — still 
more  melancholy  the  spectacle  of  that 
vacant  countenance  once  so  expressive 
—once  so  radiant  with  youth,  and 
bealth,  and  beauty.  But  comfort  yet 
remained  for  the  old  lady ;  she  felt 
that  she  was  fulfilling  a  sacred  duty  ; 
and  this  enabled  her  to  struggle  with 
her  lot,  and  even  bear  it  with  resigna- 
tion. In  pursuance  of  the  physician's 
advice,  she  made  repeated  efforts  to 
recall  Fanny  to  reason  by  appealing 
to  her  old  tastes  and  feelings ;  the 
songs  that  Charles  most  loved  to  hear 
were  played  to  her,  in  the  hope  that 
they  might  bring  back  some  fragment^ 
however  imperfect,  of  recollection ; 
bis  favourite  books  were  thrown  in 
ber  way ;  his  name  continually  re- 
peated in  her  hearing ;  but  all  was 
unavailing ;  the  dark  fixed  cloud  still 
brooded  over  her  mind. 

Four  long,  monotonous  years  had 
now  rolled  away,  and  daily  during  this 
period,  whether  the  season  was  cold 
or  sultry,  wet  or  dry,  the  poor  girl 
was  seen  at  the  wonted  hour  to  repeat 
ber  visit  to  the  turnpike-gate ;  make 
the  same  enquiry ;  receive  the  same 
reply ;  and  then  return  home,  ex- 
claiming, "  He  will  come  to-mor- 
row i"  No  one  thought  of  interrupt- 
'iDg  her ;  she  was  regarded  by  all 
with  the  tenderest  and  most  respect- 
ful feelings  of  sympathy ;  and  many 
a  sigh  was  heaved,  and  many  a  bright 
eye  grew  dim,  aa  the  White  Ladjr.^ 


such  was  the  name  by  which  she  was 
known  to  every  traveller  on  the  road 
— was  seen  hastening  across  Carrick- 
sawthy.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  fifth  year  her  last  remaining  rela- 
tive died ;  and  now  there  remained 
only  her  old  nurse^  to  whose  care  her 
aunt  had,  in  her  last  moments^  con- 
signed her.  Yet  Fanny  appeared 
wholly  unconscious  of  Mrs  Davis*s 
death  ;  made  no  enquiries  aAer  her ; 
and  even  watched  tne  funeral  proces- 
sion move  away  from  the  cottage 
without  testifybg  the  slightest  emo- 
tion. 

But  this  state  of  mind  was  at  lengtli 
to  have  an  end.  It  is  a  still  autumn 
evening,  so  still  that  the  dry  yellow 
leaf  hangs  unstirred  upon  the  ash  ; 
the  Sawthy  lapses  with  the  gentlest 
murmur  over  its  shrunken  bed ;  the 
quiet  sheep  are  pasturing  on  the  com- 
mon ;  and  there,  upon  that  little 
grassy  mound  which  fronts  the  bridge 
and  draws  warmth  and  cheerfulness 
from  thegolden  sunlight,  sit  two  female 
figures,  the  younger  of  whom,  appa- 
rently from  sheer  exhaustion^  is  reclin- 
ing her  head  on  her  companion's 
shoulder.  Can  that  wasted,  spectral 
form,  whose  dim  eye  and  sunken  coun- 
tenance speak  of  fast  approaching 
mortality,  be  Fanny?  Yes,  it  was 
indeed  that  once  lovely  girl  who  had 
crawled  forth  for  her  usual  walk ;  but 
not,  as  in  earlier  and  happier  days,  to 
feed  imagination  on  the  imposing  pa- 
geantry of  this,  nature's  choicest  sea* 
son,  for,  alas,  the  chambers  of  her 
mind  s.till  continue  darkened  I  Yet 
more  than  once  during  the  last  week, 
a  feeble  ray  of  intelligence  had  glim- 
mered in  upon  her  brain  ;  something 
like  consciousness  had  revived ;  and 
on  this  day  in  particular,  the  symp- 
toms had  assumed  so  cheering  an  as- 
pect, that  her  nurse  had  purposely 
prolonged  their  walk,  in  the  hope 
that  the  balmy,  healthful  evening  air 
might  tend  to  aid  the  languid  efforts 
of  nature.  As  they  sat  together  on 
the  sunny  hillock,  suddenly  the  bells 
of  Llangadock  struck  up  a  loud  and 
merry  peal,  for  there  had  been  a  wed- 
ding in  the  morning,  and  this,  in  a 
secluded  Welsh  village,  is  always  an 
affair  of  infinite  rejoicing.  Fanny 
started  at  the  sound ;  raised  her  head 
gently ;  and  said,  while  a  faint  smile 
stole  over  her  countenance^  ^*  Nursei 
what  are  those  beV\a  i\a^Xi^latY^ 

*<  Fanny,  4ew««X^«»SL^r  «wS«oss^- 
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ed  her  astonished  and  delighted  atten* 
dant,  her  eyes  filling  with  tears, 
«*  thank  Heaven,  you  know  me  again  l" 

"  How  distinctly  we  hear  the  mu- 
s\c,  nurse  I     I  thought  at  first  they 

were  tolling  for but  no,  no ;  these 

are  not  the  sounds  I  have  heard  so 
often  of  late  in  dreams.  I  suppose  it  is 
the  evening  chimes  they  are  ringing." 

"  No ;  it  is  a  wedding  peal,  Fanny." 

"  A  wedding?  Oh  God!— -Let  us 
return  home,  nurse ;  it  is  cold,  very 
cold ;  getting  late  too ;  my  aunt  will 
Bay  we  have  been  out  too  long." 

*'  My  child^my  dearest  child— what 
shall  I  say  ?  Can  you  bear  to  hoar 
the  truth  ?  Yes,  it  must  bo  told — I 
can  conceal  it  no  longer." 

"  Nurse,"  replied  Fanny,  with  so- 
lemn earnestness, ''  I  can  bear  to  hear 
anything — nothing  can  touch  me  now. 
My  aunt  is  dead  ?    Is  it  not  so  ?" 

"  It  is  too  true." 

**  And  Mr  Griffyths,  my  more  than 
father — liis  father  ?" 

"He  too  is  dead." 

''Dead — all  dead— and  I  am  left 
alone !  WeU,  it  will  not  be  for  long- 
let  us  come  home,  nurse;  I  feel  ex- 
hausted— my  strength  is  not  what  it 
used  to  be." 

They  walked  slowly  on  to  tho  cot- 
tage, and  when  they  reached  it,  Fanny 
instantly  sought  that  bed  from  which 
she  was  doomed  never  again  to  rise. 
Dnring  the  few  days  that  remained  to 
her  of  existence,  nothing  could  exceed 
the  sweet  and  patient  gentleness  of 
her  nature.  There  was  no  more  sul- 
lenness  —  no  more  irritability  —  she 
knew  that  she  was  dying ;  one  by  one 
she  felt  life's  finest  ligaments  giving 
way ;  and  seemed  anxious  only  to  fit 


hersoulfor  the  great  and  solemn  change 
that  awaited  it.  Seldom  she  spoke, 
or  made  allusions  to  those  who  had 
gone  before  her;  and  never,  even 
when  fevered  with  pain,  suffered  a 
complaint  to  escape  her  lips ;  for  a 
light  from  heaven  had  shone  in  upon 
her  spirit,  strengthening  and  purify- 
ing, and  exalting  it,  while  the  mate- 
rial frame  was  houriy  verging  to  de- 
cay. But,  was  the  past  forgotten? 
Not  so.  Tho  low,  faint  sigh ;  the 
tear  stealing  its  way  down  the  wast- 
ed cheek ;  the  touching  scriptural 
passage,  "  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he 
will  not  return  to  me,*'  whispered  in 
the  intervals  of  suffering,  and  in  the 
long,  silent  watches  of  the  night ;  all 
this  told  that  thoughts  of  earth  still 
mingled  with  those  of  heaven  in 
Fanny's  mind.  On  tho  evening  of  her 
death,  feeling  herself  a  little  stronger 
than  usual,  she  had  requested  to  be 
raised  up  in  bed ;  and  sat,  propped 
with  pillows,  near  the  open  window, 
looking  out  upon  the  landscape  be- 
neath her.  She  saw  the  common— 
the  bridge — ^the  distant  road — scenes 
how  dear  to  memory ! — and  gazed  on 
them  with  all  the  yearning  fondness 
of  one  who  feels  that  they  are  beheld 
for  the  last  time.  While  thus  she 
sat,  with  her  hands  folded  on  her 
breast,  and  her  lifts  feebly  moving  in 
prayer,  a  sharp,  sudden  spasm  struck 
to  her  heart,  and  a  film  camo  across 
her  sight.  "  Nurse,"  she  said,  "where 
are  you  ? — It  is  getting  dark — tho  sun 
has  long  set — dearest  Charles  1"  and 
uttering  that  loved  name,  she  died. — 
The  child  of  many  sorrows  was  at 
rest. 
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We  regard  it  as  a  sacred  and  sublime  in  this  indeed  identified,  that  they  both 

truth,  that  among  the  various  forms  in  involve  the  predominance  of  spirit  over 

irhich  human  energy  can  influence  the  sense*  of  the  sympathetic  over  the  sel- 

minds  of  others,  the  poetical  faculty  fish  emotions.     It  will  not  follow  that 

contains  in  itself  the  best  security  that  the  life  of  the  poet  is  as  moral  as  his 

it  will  be  nobly  and  beneficently  cm-  lay>  or  that  his  works  are  unstained  by 

ployed.      Bestowed,  doubtless,    like  error  or  blemish ;  for  the  man  and  the 

every  similar  gift,    not  as  a  play-  writer  will  still  bo  subject  to  the  law 

thing  or  ornament,  not  as  a  snare  or  of  humanity.     But  the  poet,  so  far  as 

seduction,  but  as  an  instrument  for  he  is  a  poet,  and  in  those  creations  in 

purifying  and  exalting  our  spiritual  which  he  chiefly  appears  a  poet,  will^ 

being,   it  seems  distinguished  from  in  direct  proportion  to  his  genius,  dis- 

other  powers  by  a  peculiar  incapa-  play  the  truest  susceptibility  for  those 

bility  of  being  diverted  from  its  pro-  feelings  and  convictions  by  which  the 

per  end,  or  degraded  to  an  unworthy  soul  of  man  is  distinguished  as  a  moral 

use.    Genius  or  talent  in  other  shapes  spirit.  ' 

may  but  imperfectly  reach  the  deeper-        In  obeying  the  high  vocation  to 

seated  sensibilities  of  the  heart  and  which  the  poet  is  impelled,  it  is  not 

conscience,  or  may,  with  comparative  necessary  that  he  should  prominently 

indifference,  be  exerted  for  good  or  put  forward  the  moral  purposes  which 

evil,  for  happiness  or  misery.    Music,  inseparably  attend  him.     In  seeking, 

sculpture,  painting — powerful  always  no  doubt,  to  excite  devout  or  religious 

to  confer  exterior  polish — may  fail  to  feelings,  the  very  nature  of  his  task, 

affect  the  internal  structure  of  the  the  noblest  and  most  arduous  that 

mind,  and  even  though  not  termi-  poetry  can  attempt,  implies  that  its 

Dating  in  the  outward  senses,   may  object  should  openly  appear.     But  it 

yet  linger  in  a  superficial  region  of  is  otherwise  in  the  general  prosccu- 

taste  and  enjoyment,  not  directly  lead-  tion  of  that  scheme  of  moral  amcliora- 

ing  to  the  inner  sanctuaries  of  the  tion  which  is  next  in  importance.  The 

soul.     Courage  and  conduct,  whether  poet  hero  has  leave  to  deal  with  all 

military  or  political,  oral  or  written  the  feelings  of  our  frame,  provided  he 

eloquence,  philosophical  subtilty,  all  can  so  move  them  as  to  advance  his 

of  them  agents  of  mighty  force  to  great  design  of  rendering  the  hearts  of 

control  the  destinies  and  change  the  his  hearers  more  obedient  to  the  sway 

character  of  mankind,  have  been  se-  of  sympathy  and  imagination.     It  is 

verally  displayed  in  their  brightest  his  duty  to  enlarge  and  strengthen 

excellence,   in    subserviency  to    de-  his   influence   by   choosing   a    field 

signs    of    cruelty,     corruption,     or  of  interest  the  most  wide  and  attrao* 

falsehood.     But  the  power  of  poetry  tive  that  will  permit  him  to  labour 

in  its  essence  implies  a  combination  for  the  final  objects  of  his  art.     The 

of  moral   and  intellectual  qualities,  largest  combination  of  literary  plea- 

that  cannot  co-exist  in  perfection  with  sure  and  moral  culture  seems  an  un- 

depravityofheart  or  perversity  of  pur-  fsuling  characteristic  of  poetry  in  its 

pose.   A  facility  for  uniting  melodious  most  influential  form,  and  therefore,  in 

numbers  to  pointed  diction  or  dazzling  its  highest  perfection,  as  a  means  of 

fancies  may  be  compatible  with  insen-  human  improvement.     The  poet,  as  a 

sibility  to  virtue  or  enslavement  to  pleasing  and  potent  teacher  of  truth 

▼ice :  and  poets,  even  of  a  high  order,  and  goodness,  will  not  in  this  view 

may  be  atlnred  to  dally  too  fondly  convey  his  lessons  best  by  assuming 

with  those  affections  which,  though  the  rod  of  the  schoolmaster,  or  the 

laudable  within  their  limits,  are  vicious  gown  of  the  sage.     His  secret  will  be 

in  excess.    But  the  higher  a  poet  rises  to  preserve  a  seeming  community  of 

in  the  scale  of  his  art,  the  more  closely  thoughts  and  passions  with  the  rest  of 

must  hb  tendencies  and  conceptions  his  race:   to  borrow  his  themes  and 

conform  to  that  standard  of  human  topics  from  objects  and  events  the 
excellence  in  which  the  purer  and    most  alluring  to  their  mvTkd<&\  .vcA 

more  heavenly  faculties  attain  a  right-  in  so  doing  to  \esA  \!tv«YnL  \xA^'^«^^c^ 

fbl  asceodeocjr.  Virtue  and  poetry  are  to  new  peTce^tioni^  Vi^  \A^«t  ^\fiL^>- 
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tions,  the  result  of  that  wonder-work- 
ing skill  which,  by  an  endless  variety 
and  succession  of  golden  links,  can 
connect  the  meanest  things  of  earth 
and  human  life  with  the  sublimest 
essences  of  heaven  and  immortality. 
The  Father  of  poetry  was  justly  de- 
scribed by  a  poet  and  morali5t  as  one. 

**  Qui.  quid  sit  rectum,  quid  turpe,  quid 

utile,  quid  doq, 
Plauius  et  melius  Chryiippo  et  Crantore 

dicit." 

<<  Whoso  pictured  po^e,  with  liviDg  forms 

impressed, 
In  wann  imagination's  colours  dressed, 
The  right,  and  fair,  and  good,  will  bettor 

teach 
Than   all  that   Crantor    and   Chrysippus 

preach. " 

The  great  narrativo  and  dramatic 
poems  which  genius  has  produced, 
seem  to  tell  the  world  of  nothing  but 
its  own  business  and  interests,  and  yet 
under  every  image  and  incident  there 
lurks  an  unsuspected  lesson  in  moral 
advancement  more  clear  and  cogent 
than  any  that  the  porch  or  the  cloister 
could  inculcate. 

The  Muse  is  permitted  even  to  as- 
sume a  garb  the  most  dissimilar  to 
that  of  the  professed  instructress,  and 
in  the  disguise  of  gaiety  and  mer- 
riment, may  still  (Uscharge  her  ap- 
gointed  duties.  Not  inconsiderable  is 
er  praise,  when,  in  exercising  a  mas- 
tery over  the  light  and  sportive  emo- 
tions, she  moulds  them  impcrccp. 
tibly  into  forms  of  purity  and  love- 
liness. As  a  religious  messenger, 
intent  on  convoying  peace  and  truth 
to  a  rude  people,  may  outwardly 
conform  to  their  language  and  cus- 
toms, tho  better  to  win  and  change 
them  to  his  withes,  so  may  moral  wis- 
dom adopt  tho  mask  of  mirth,  aud 
teach  the  gay  to  diversify  their  levi- 
ties Within  permitted  bounds,  and  to 
temper  in  all  things  their  hilarity  with 
innocence. 

Yet  an  honourable  and  appropriate 
purpose  is  also  served  by  poetry  of  a 
cast  more  directly  moral  and  reflective. 
The  danger  is,  that  a  formally  didactic 
poem  may  repel  the  disciple  by  con- 
tinued calls  on  his  attention,  and  in 
general  it  seems  true  that  poems,  avow- 
edly moral,  must,  in  order  to  please,  be 
either  confined  withia  a  short  com- 
/>as^  or  blended  with  a  large  miz- 
ture  ofiaMBut  or  deficription. 
Ja  no  country,  better  than  m  l^ng- 


land,  has  poetry  performed  her  allotted 
function  as  a  teacher  of  virtue  and 
wisdom.  The  names  of  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  Pope 
and  Goldsmith,  Thomson  and  Cow- 
per,  Crabbo  and  Wordsworth,  afford 
a  proud  and  instantaneous  proof  of  the 
assertion.  In  dilTereut  forms  and  de- 
grees, and  with  reference  to  various 
modes  of  society  and  character,  these 
mighty  masters  havo  delivered  the 
precepts  of  moral  government  with  a 
truth  and  energy  expressive  of  that 
national  spirit  which  they  have  helped 
to  form,  and  their  noble  poems,  as  the 
faithful  record  of  what  nature  is  and 
ought  to  be,  will  for  ever  exert  a  bene- 
ficial sway  over  the  minds  of  men, 
even  when  the  language  in  which  they 
sung  may  have  been  numbered  with 
tho  dead. 

It  were  an  infinite  task  to  traverse 
the  wide  range  of  usefulness  and 
beauty  which  would  be  opened  up  by 
a  consideration  of  our  great  poets  in 
this  aspect  of  their  character.  But  we 
propose  at  present  to  gather  from  the 
field  of  English  poetry,  and  to  weave 
into  a  very  humble  wreath,  some 
fiowerets  of  a  lowlier  kind,  which  may 
delight  by  their  hues  and  fragrance, 
while  they  help  to  reveal  the  virtues 
of  the  generous  soil  and  kindly  sky  to 
which  they  owe  their  birth. 

Scattered  through  our  miscellaneous 
English  poetry,  especially  of  an  earlier 
date,  there  are  a  number  of  smaller 
and  chiefiy  irregular  moral  poems,  of 
varying  merit  and  popularity,  which 
deserve  consideration  as  a  distinct 
class.  We  rather  think  that  they  have 
no  precise  parallel  in  the  literature  of 
other  countries,  and  they  eminently 
reflect  some  peculiarities  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind.  They  spring  from  that 
serious  and  sober  character,  that  self- 
dependent  and  contemplative  disposi- 
tion, which  turns  the  eye  inwards  as 
often  as  without,  and  which  claims 
kindred  with  noble  qualities,  the  lovo 
of  rural  nature  and  of  domestic  quiet. 
The  compositions  wo  refer  to  are  often 
bedewed  with  sweet  sprinklings  of 
fancy,  and  have  almost  always  a  purity 
of  diction  which  time  and  change  have 
failed  to  render  obsolete.  They  are 
not  always  distinguished  by  poeti- 
cal merit,  but  thoy  generally  present 
some  characteristic  feature  that  gives 
them  an  interest.  Sometimes  they  an 
the  effusions  of  simple  minds,  f  rmteful 
tot  tiba  i^<^  ^si^ii^Vi  <iC  v^etr  J  wbioh 
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1  lent  them,  and  pleased  to  dedi- 
;o  the  expression  of  those  car- 
mghts  in  which  they  tind  tlieir 
t  cmploynieiit.  Sometimes 
.ve  allord(»d  an  occasional  re- 
►  men,  who,  flying  from  the 
?ss  of  bnsiness  and  publicity, 
Jic  purity  of  their  heart  and 
y  the  retired  worship  of  thoso 
•dces  for  which  in  practical  life 
.ve  longed  in  vain.  Sometimes 
eak  the  langfuaj^e  of  those  who. 


sacred  and  devotional  tone$  and  of 
which  we  may  hereafter  attempt  a 
separate  examination.  But  in  draw- 
lug  these  distinctions,  we  feel  that  it  is 
neither  easy  nor  necessary  to  observe 
the  line  of  division  with  scrupulous 
accuracy. 

In  tho  task  which  we  now  under- 
take we  beg  leave  to  disclaim  in  our- 
selves, though  by  no  means  to  depre- 
ciate in  others,  any  pretensions  to 
black-letter  precision  or  minute  literary 
wandered  from  the  path  of  information.  Wo  propose  to  stand  in 
ave  forpfot  tlie  practice  though     a  middle  and  connecting  position  be< 


love  of  virtue,  hut  wlio  now, 
intervals  of  passion,  or  in  the 
ng  of  the  ])rodigal  to  his  fa- 
house,  lift  up  an  humble  and 
'ul  hymn  to  proclaim  from  s<ad 
nee  tho  blessings  of  that  rec- 
rom  which  they  have  too  easily 
;d. 

topics  on  which  these  compo- 
chiefly  tcmch  are  confined  with- 
nited  and  uniform  sphere.  Life 
vanities,  de.ith  and  its  certainty ; 
•n  and  its  uses,  prosperity  and 
g-crs  ;  the  emptiness  of  outward 
iges,  the  felicity  of  a  calm  and 
plative  spirit ;  the  cares  of  the 
ind  city,  the  pleasures  of  soli- 
id  the  country.  There  is  much 
ss  in  these  subjects,  and  when 
handled  they  are  senseless  and 
.    But  when  they  flow  sincerely 

sensitive  heart,  they  aflect  us 

as  their  authors  would  have 
,  and  they  tend  to  preserve  in 
ire  a  sound  and  solemn  spirit. 

tainted  by  aflectation,  or  de- 
»y  the  tame  diction  and  obscure 
y  of  a  more  modern  mediocrity, 
itirely  cease  to  please, 
exclude  from  this  examination 

of  more  considerable  dimen- 
and  those  belonging  to  a  moro 
class,  such  as  that  of  the  regular 
.  otherwise  so  near  akin  to  the 
compositions  wo  have  in  view. 
all  likewise  abstain  from  refer- 

those  lyrics  of  a  mixed  charac- 
^hich  moral  reflections  are  en- 
i  on  the  themo  of  love,  or  re- 
or  some  other  predominating 
.     We    shall    also   pass  over 


tween  the  antitpiary  and  tho  popular 
reader,  divested  if  possiblo  of  the  na- 
tural prepossessions  and  prejudices  of 
both,  and  endeavouring  to  promote 
what  is  surely  an  important  object,  a 
friendly  but  discriminating  acquaint- 
ance with  the  less  familiar  literature  of 
our  country. 

Wo  give,  as  our  earliest  example  of 
this  kind  of  composition,  two  stanzas 
of  "  a  ditty  upon  the  uncertainty  of 
this  life,'*  preserved  in  a  manuscript 
of  the  British  Museum,  and  published 
in  Ritson*s  Ancient  Songs.  It  appears 
to  have  been  written  about  the  middle, 
or  rather  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  is  wort)i  something  as  a 
curiosity,  if  not  as  a  poem. 

"  Winter  wakeneth  all  my  care, 

Now  these  leavis  waxeth  hare  : 

Oft  I  tigh  and  mourne  lare, 

When  it  cometh  in  my  thought. 

Of  this  world's  Joy,  how  it  go'th  all  to 

nought. 
"  Now  it  is,  and  now  it  n*  i8» 
All  HO  it  ne'er  n'  were.  I  wis : 
That  many  man  saith,  sooth  it  iS| 
All  goeth,  hut  Qodis  will : 
All  we  shaU  die,  tho'  us  Uke  iU."* 

Passing  over  a  century,  we  notice 
two  little  pieces,  which  have  been 
ascribed,  though  perhaps  groundless- 
ly,  to  the  father  of  English  poetry » to 
whose  great  work  we  owe  a  debt  both 
of  delight  and  instruction  too  large  in 
amount  to  be  sensibly  affected  by  tbe 
addition  or  deduction  of  such  trifles. 
Of  the  <<  Good  Counsel  of  Chaucer/' 
which  contains  some  germs  of  beau^ 
imperfectly  expanded,  the  first  and  last 
stanza  may  be  inserted* 


toems  which  are  properly  of  a 

**  Fly  from  the  press. f  and  dwell  with  soothfttftness : 

Suffice  unto  thy  good,  tho'  it  he  small  : 
Por  hoard  hath  hate,  and  climbing  ticUeness, 


*  Rition'i  Ancient  Song^,  C6, 


t  Thecrwda 
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Praise  hath  envy,  and  weal  is  blent  o'er  alU 

Savour*  no  more  than  thee  behove  shall. 

Read  f  well  thyself  that  other  folk  canst  read, 

And  truth  thee  shall  deliver,  it  is  no  dread. 
•  •  •  • 

"  That  thee  is  sent  receive  in  buxomness :  % 

The  wrestling  of  this  world  asketh  a  fall ; 
Here  is  no  home,  here  is  but  wilderness, 

Forth,  pilgrim,  forth,  beast,  out  of  thy  stall ; 

Look  up  on  high  and  thanke  God  for  olL 
Wave  thy  lusts,  and  let  thy  ghost  U  thee  lead, 
And  truth  shall  thee  deliver,  it  is  no  dread." 

The  other  verses  attributed  to  Chancer  contain  a  simple  and  wholesome  list 
of  advices  for  all  conditions. 

"  Go  forth,  king,  rule  thee  by  sapience ; 
Bishop,  be  able  to  minister  doctrine ; 
Lord,  to  true  counsel  give  audience  ; 
Womanhood,  to  chastity  ever  incline  ; 
Knight,  let  thy  deeds  worship  ^  determine  ; 
Be  righteous,  judge,  in  saving  thy  name ; 
Rich,  do  almous,  lest  thou  lose  bliss  with  shame. 

*'  People,  obey  your  king  and  the  law ; 

Age,  be  ruled  by  good  religion  ; 

True  servant,  be  dreadful  ••  and  keep  thee  under  awe  ; 

And  thou,  poor,  fie  on  presumption. 

Inobedience  to  youth  is  utter  destruction. 

Remember  you,  how  God  hath  set  you  low. 

And  do  your  part  as  yo  be  ordained  to.** 


No  comparison  could  be  more  illus- 
trative and  more  pleasing  than  that 
which  has  been  drawn  by  Warton^ 
himself  a  poet  as  well  as  the  historian 
of  poetSy  between  the  premature  and 
solitary  rise  of  Chaucer*8  genius  and 
the  bright  and  brittle  promises  of  a 
genial  day  in  an  English  spring !  The 
truth  of  the  picture  cannot  be  apparent 
in  the  limited  enquiry  which  we  are 
now  pursuing :  but  even  here  we  are 
struck  by  the  dreary  barrenness  that 
ensues.  Our  respect  for  royalty  can- 
not constrain  us  to  admit  as  an  excep- 
tion the  dull  verses  attributed  to  Henry 
VL,  of  which  the  following  stanza  is 
much  the  most  tolerable*  and*  if  genu- 
ine, is  at  least  remarkable  for  being 
perfectly  modem  in  its  language  and 
cadence. 

"  Kingdoms  are  but  cares* 
State  is  devoid  of  stay ; 

Riches  are  ready  snares. 
And  hasten  to  decay." 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  there  was  a  rapid  and  profit- 
able advance  in  poetical  composition. 


There  then  sprung  up*  as  Puttenham 
tells  us,tt  **  a  new  company  of  courtly 
makerSf  of  whom  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt 
the  elder*  and  Henry*  Earl  of  SiurreVf 
were  the  two  chieftains."  With  these 
eminent  names  may  be  associated  that 
of  Thomas  Lord  Vauz*  who,  at  the 
same  period*  and  probably  earlier  than 
Surrey*  though  in  a  more  simple  and 
vernacular  style*  contributed  some- 
thing to  the  refinement  of  taste  and 
versification  in  England.  The  works 
of  this  cluster  of  poets  were  first  pub* 
lished  in  1557  in  Tottel's  Collection, 
the  earliest  printed  miscellany  of 
poetry  in  the  language*  where  the 
poems  of  Surrey  and  Wyatt  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  others  of  **  Un- 
certain authors**'  among  which  are  st 
least  two  by  Lord  Vaux.  Those 
poems  in  this  collection*  of  which  the 
parentage  is  unknown*  seem  to  extend 
hack  somewhat  indefinitely  in  date* 
for  among  them  is  included  the ''  Good 
Counsel  of  Chaucer***  though  under 
this  new  title*  "  To  lead  a  virtuovs 
and  honest  life." 


*  Indulge  thy  taste* 
I  Soul 
ft  Art  of  English  poesy. 


t  Counsel. 
\  Hoi\o\n. 
Has\ewood*s  edMVoii.  V.4^« 


X  Yieldingne«» 
**  Respectful. 
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rat's  strength  seems  to  lie  ia  his     We  borrow  from  him>  howeyer,  th^ 
1  or  satirical  epistles,  which  ex-    following  irregular  sonnet : 
he  compass  of  our  present  plan. 

THAT  PLEASURE  IS  MIXED  WITH  kVBRT  PAlK, 

"  Venomous  thorns,  that  are  so  sharp  and  keen. 

Bear  flowers,  we  see,  full  fresh  and  fair  of  hue  ; 
Poison  is  also  put  in  medicine, 

And  unto  man  his  health  doth  oft  renew. 
The  fire  that  all  things  else  consumeth  clean 

May  hurt  and  heal ;  then  if  that  this  be  true, 
I  trust  some  time  my  harm  may  be  my  health. 
Since  every  wo  is  joined  with  some  wealth." 


Surrey  our  poetry  owes  much, 
endently  of  his  having  first  used 
glandjin  his  translation  of  Virgil> 
noble  form  of  versification  in 
1  Shakspeare  and  Milton  found 
Lnd  fit  scope  for  their  genius,  and 
1  at  once  stimulates  and  tests 
rue  poet  by  the  high  standard 
ought  and  language,  which  its 
le  grandeur  requires  to  sustain 


it.  Love,  though  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  it  had  much  share  in  Surrey's 
life,  is  the  prevailing  theme  of  his 
original  compositions.  But  we  extract 
from  them  the  beginning  of  a  little 
moral  poem  which  suits  our  purpose. 
It  is  written  in  a  pleasing  and  favour- 
ite metre  of  that  day.  The  title,  as 
in  the  other  cases  likewise,  seems  to 
be  Mr  Tottel's. 


KO  AGE  IS  CONTENT  WITH  HIS  OWN  ESTATE,  AND  HOW  THE  AOE  Or  CHILDREN  IS 
THE  HAPPIEST,  IF  THEY  HAD  SKILL  TO  UNDERSTAND  IT. 

'*  Laid  in  my  quiet  bed,  in  study  as  I  were, 

I  saw  within  my  troubled  head  a  heap  of  thoughts  appear, 

And  every  thought  did  show  so  lovely  in  mine  eyes, 

That  now  I  sigh*d,  and  then  I  smiled  aa  cause  of  thoughts  did  rise. 

I  saw  the  little  boy,  in  thought  how  oft  that  he 

Did  wish  of  God,  to  scape  the  rod,  a  tall  young  man  to  be. 

The  young  man  eke  that  feels  his  bones  with  pains  oppress*d, 

How  he  would  be  a  rich  old  man,  to  live  and  lie  at  rest. 

The  rich  old  man  that  sees  his  end  draw  on  so  sore, 

How  he  would  be  a  boy  again  to  live  so  much  the  more. 

Whereat  full  oft  I  smiled  to  see  how  all  these  three, 

Fro^  boy  to  man,  from  man  to  boy,  would  chop  and  change  degree. 

And  musing  thus,  I  think  the  case  is  very  strange. 

That  man  from  wealth  to  live  in  wo  doth  ever  seek  to  change." 

le    compositions    attributed    to    bouring  for  the  dead.     The  poem  has 

considerable  merit.  The  following 
verses  contain  a  not  nnexpressive  pic- 
ture of  the  encroaching  torpor  of  old 
age. 


Vanz  are  of  unequal  character, 
le  aimed  often  at  a  right  mark, 
;h  not  a  high  one,  and  he  some- 

hit  it.  His  songs  are  not  un- 
ently  fortunate  in  their  ideas, 
and  natural  in  their  expression, 
smooth  in  their  numbers.  He 
s  to  have  excited  the  simple  won- 
f  his  time  by  the  art  of  counter- 
g  imaginary  situations  and  feel- 

His  best  and  most  popular  piece 
titled  by  Tottel,  "  The  Aged 
r  renounceth  Love,"  a  name  too 
)d  for  its  subject,  which  embraces 
lore  general  contemplation  of  de- 
ig  years  and  approaching  death, 
ismal  imagery  supplied  Shak- 
e  with  some  appropriate  frag- 
s  otmehmcholy  mirth  for  his  sex- 

Hazalet,^wiSle  engsLged  in  Isi^ 


"  My  lusts  they  do  me  leave. 

My  fancies  all  be  fled. 
And  tract  of  time  begins  to  weave 

Grey  hairs  upon  my  head. 


"  My  muse  doth  not  delight 

Me  ai  she  did  before  ; 
My  hand  and  pen  are  not  in  plight 

As  they  have  been  of  yore. 

"  For  reason  me  deniet 
This  youthVif  \dV«  'tVfim^*, 

And  day  by  ^v^  lo  m%  libA  cx^«i) 
li^vo  oS  theae  lo^%  Vn  Wsba; 


A5fi 
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•*  The  wrinUei  in  my  brow^ 

The  furrows  in  my  faee, 
Say  limping  age  will  lodge  him  now 

Where  youth  must  give  him  place." 

In  what  immediately  foUowfi,  a  more 
striking  figure  is  somewhat  roughly 
delineated.  We  add,  also,  such  of  the 
concluding  verses  as  best  deserve  quo- 
tation. 

"  The  harbinger  of  death 

To  me  I  see  him  ride : 
The  cough,  the  cold,  the  gasping  breath 

Doth  bid  me  to  provide 

"  A  pick-axe  and  a  spade, 

Eke  and  a  winding  sheet, 
A  house  of  clay,  for  to  be  made 

For  such  a  guest  moat  meet. 

**  Methinkfl  I  hear  the  clerk 
That  knolls  the  careful  knell, 

And  bids  me  leave  my  woful  worit 
Ere  nature  me  compel. 


**  Thus  must  I  youth  give  up. 

Whose  badge  I  long  did  wear ; 

To  them  I  yield  the  wanton  cup 

That  better  may  it  bear. 
•         •         • 

'<  And  ye  that  bide  liehind. 

Have  ye  none  other  trust ; 
As  ye  of  day  were  cast  by  kind, 

So  shall  ye  waste  to  dust." 

Without  further  comment  we  in- 
sert some  other  extracts  from  Lord 
Vaux^s  moral  compositions,  taken  from 
the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices,  a  Mis- 
cellany of  which  we  shall  afterwards 
more  particularly  speak. 

BXIVG  ASKED  THE  OCCASION  OF  BIS  MTHITX 
HEAD,  UE  ANSWE&ETH  THUS. 

<*  •  • 

"  These  hairs,  of  age  are  meascngen, 
W^hieh  bid  me  fast  repent,  and  pray : 

They  be  of  death  the  harbingers 
That  do  prepare  and  dress  the  way. 

Wherefore  I  joy  that  you  may  see 

Upon  my  head  such  hairs  to  be." 


OF  THE  USAV  XSTATX. 

"  The  higher  that  the  cedar  tree  under  the  heavens  does  grow^ 
The  more  in  danger  b  the  top  when  sturdy  winds  V^Q  blow : 
Who  judges  then  the  princely  throne  to  be  devoid  of  hate, 
Doth  not  yet  know  what  heaps  of  iU  lye  hid  in  such  estate. 
Such  dangers  great,  such  gripes  of  mind,  such  toil  do  they  sustala. 
That  oftentimes  of  God  they  wiah  to  bo  unkinged  again." 


OF  A  COhTZlTTED  MIND. 

"  When  all  is  done  and  said,  in  the  end  thus  shall  yon  find. 
He  most  of  all  doth  bathe  in  bliss,  that  hath  a  <)uiot  mind : 
And  clear  from  worldly  cares,  to  deem  can  be  content. 
The  sweetest  time  in  all  his  life  in  thinking  to  be  spent. 

"  The  body  subject  is  to  fickle  Fortune's  power. 
And  to  a  million  of  mishaps  is  casual  every  hour : 
And  death  in  time  doth  change  it  to  a  clod  of  clay, 
Wbenos  the  mind,  which  is  divine,  runs  never  to  decay. 

"  Companion  none  is  like  unto  the  mind  alone, 

For  many  have  been  harmed  by  speech,  through  thinking  few  or  none 
Fear  oftentimes  restraineth  words,  but  makes  not  thoughts  to  cease, 
And  he  speaks  best  that  hath  the  skill  when  for  to  hold  his  peace. 

*'  Our  wealth  leaves  as  at  death,  our  kinsmen  at  the  grave^ 
But  virtues  of  the  asind  ante  the  heavens  with  us  we  iiave : 
Wherefore  for  virtue *b  sake  I  can  be  well  content. 
The  sweetest  time  of  all  my  life  to  deem  in  thiuking  sptat.** 

SBYUiwiuvo  BDUKLT  oT  BU  aaD»  WKims  mira. 

''  llliM  I  baliold  my  blM,  m?  ^llft  a&A  ^M^^»«  \Mti», 
Thai  Imt  shaU  to  tlio  gt*^  »1  "*»  iJk4  wxA»u  witu » 


1888.]  Earlier  English  Moral  8ong$  and  Poem9^  • 

Then  lay  I,  tilly  wretch,  why  dost  thou  pat  thy  trust 
lu  thiogH  each  made  of  clay,  that  soon  will  turn  to  dott* 

**  Dost  thou  not  see  the  young,  the  hardy,  and  the  fkir, 
That  now  are  past  and  gone  as  the*  they  never  were  ? 
Dost  thou  not  see  thyself  draw  hourly  to  thy  last. 
As  shaft  which  that  is  shot  at  bird  that  flyeth  fast  ? 

"  Dost  thou  not  see  how  death  through-smiteth  with  hit  laoee, 
Some  by  war,  some  by  plague,  and  some  by  worldly  chance  ? 
What  thing  is  there  on  earth,  for  pleasure  that  was  made, 
But  go'th  more  swift  away  than  doth  the  summer  shade  ? 

"  Lo !  here  the  summer  flower,  that  sprung  this  other  day, 
But  winter  weareth  it  as  fast,  and  blowcth  clean  away : 
Even  so  shalt  thou  consume,  from  youth  to  loathsome  age, 
For  death  he  doth  not  spare  the  prince  more  than  the  page. 

"  Thy  house  shall  be  of  clay,  a  clod  under  thy  head ; 
Until  the  latter  day,  the  grave  shall  be  thy  bed  : 
Until  the  blowing  trump  doth  say  to  all  and  some, 
'  Rise  up  out  of  your  grave,  for  now  the  Judge  is  come. 


a 


%  >» 


If  Lord  Vaux*s  life  was  a  gay  one, 
it  must  be  owned  that  his  lines  have, 
■with  wonderful  success,  shown  **  the 
couQterfeit  action**  of  the  lugubrious, 
though  we  should  hardly  say  with 
Puttenham,  that  he  has  done  it  *'  very 
lively  and  pleasantly."  If  his  conver- 
sation was  like  his  poetry,  he  must 
have  played  at  Court  the  part  of  the 
Consul's  Companion  in  tiie  Roman 
triumph,  and  both  Henry  and  his 
courtiers  might  have  better  profited 
by  such  lessons. 

We  return  to  Tottel's  CoUection,fVom 
which  we  shall  take  a  few  further  spe- 
cimens, believing  that  the  importance 
of  this  period,  in  giving  a  direction  to 
the  sentiments  and  a  shape  to  the 
language  of  poetry  among  us,  may 


excite  interest  even  where  it  is  dil 
cult  to  bestow  much  praise. 

THEY  OF  THE  34XAK  XSTATX  ABX  BAPPXl! 

•  •  • 

"  Among  good  things  I  prove  and  find 
The  quiet  life  doth  most  abound. 
And  sure  to*  the  contented  mind 
There  is  no  riches  to  be  found. 


^*  I  heard  a  herdsman  once  compare 
That  quiet  nights  he  had  mo  slept. 
And  had  mo  merry  days  to  spare 
Than  he  which  oughtf  the  beasts  he  kef 


COMPARISON  OF  LIFX  AVD  AEATS, 
•  *  • 

"  The  pleasant  years  that  seem  so  swid  to  ran. 
The  merry  days  to  end  so  fast  that  fleet, 
The  joyful  nights  on  which  it  daw'th  so  soon, 
The  happy  hours  which  mo  do  miss  than  meet, 
Do  all  consume  as  snow  against  the  sun. 
And  death  makes  end  of  all  that  life  begun. 


"  If  man  would  mind  what  burdens  life  doth  bring, 
What  grievous  crimes  to  God  he  doth  commit : 
What  plagues,  what  pangs,  what  perils  thereby  spring. 
With  no  sure  hour  in  all  his  days  to  ait : 
He  would  sure  think,  as  with  great  cause  I  do, 
The  day  of  death  were  better  of  the  two." 


^  Compared  to, 


^  Oim«d« 
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THAT  EACH  TIITKG  IS  HURT  OF  ITSELF. 

**  Why  fearest  thou  the  outward  foo, 
Where  thou  thyscir  thy  harm  doth  feed  ? 

Offirief  or  hurt,  of  pain  or  woe, 
Within  each  thing  is  town  the  seed. 

*•  So  fine  wai  never  yet  the  cloth. 
No  smith  so  hard  his  iron  heat ; 


"  Of  youth  the  lusty  flower, 
Which  whilom  stood  in  price, 

Shall  vanish  quite  within  an  hoar, 
As  fire  consumes  the  ice. 


<( 


Where  is  become  that  wight, 
For  whose  sake  Troy  town 
Withstood  the  Greeks,  till  ten  years  6jht 
Had  rased  their  walls  adown  ? 


But  th*  one  consumed  wad  with  moth, 
T'otlier  with  canker  all  to-fret. 


"Did  not  the  worms  consume 
Her  carrion  to  the  dust  ? 

Did  dreadful  death  forbear  his  fume 
For  be.iuty.  pride,  or  lust  ?" 

We  find  ourselves  here  again  in  the 
cleatirs-head  school  of  poetry,  of  whii.'b 
the  last  verse  may  have  too  rank  aa 
odour  for  the  polite  nostrils  of  modcrD 
days.  We  learn  that  among  Totteri 
contributors  we  should  include  the 
poet  Churchyardt  to  whom,  as  fir  as 
the  name  goes,  the  most  doleful  of 
these  ditties  might  be6ttingly  ascribed. 
Their  funereal  solemnity  comes  otldly 
from  that  courtly  company  to  wbum 
they  are  attributed.  What  a  d  iff  rent 
collection  would  have  proceeded  frum 
the  courtly  makers  of  other  reigns ! 

In  compliment  to  the  second  writer 
of  English  blank  verse  we  shnll  in- 
clude among  our  extracts  from  Tottelf 
before  closing  them,  some  lines  of 
Nicholas  Grimoald^  in  commendatioa 
of  Friendship. 

'*  Of  all  the  heavenly  gifts  that  mortal  men  commend. 

What  trusty  treasure  in  the  world  can  countervail  a  friend ; 

Our  health  is  soon  decayed  ;  goods,  casual,  light  and  vain ; 

Broke  have  we  seen  the  force  of  power,  and  honour  suffer  stain. 

When  fu'klo  fortune  fails,  this  knot  endureth  still ; 

Thy  kin  out  of  their  kind  may  swervo,  wSien  friends  owe  thee  good*wilL 

What  Mweeter  solace  shall  l>efal,  than  one  to  find. 

Upon  whose  breast  thou  may'st  repose  the  secrets  of  thy  mind  ? 

Ho  wailcth  at  thy  wo  ;  his  tears  with  thine  bo  shed ; 

With  thee  doth  he  all  joys  enjoy,  so  lief  a  life  is  led. 

lU'hold  thy  friend,  and  of  thyself  the  pattern  sec. 

One  Koul,  a  wonder  shall  it  seem,  in  bodies  twain  to  be : 

In  absi'nce,  present ;  rich  in  want ;  in  sickness  sound  : 

Yea,  after  death,  alive  mayst  thou  by  thy  sure  friend  be  found." 


"  The  knotty  oak  and  wainscot  old 
Within  doth  eat  the  silly  worm ; 

Kven  so  a  miu:l  in  envy  rolled. 
Always  within  itself  doth  burn. 

'*  Thus  every  thing  that  nature  wrought, 
Within  itself  his  hurt  doth  bear ; 

No  outwanl  harm  need  to  he  sought 
Where  enemies  be  within  so  near." 


or  THE  VANITY  OF  MAN  S  LI1£. 

"  Vain  is  the  fleeting  wealth 
Whereon  the  world  stays, 

Since  stalkin:;  time  by  privy  stealth, 
Kncroacheth  o^our  days* 

"  And  eld  wliich  croepeth  fast 
To  taint  us  with  her  wound. 

Will  turn  each  bliss  into  a  blast 
Which  lusteth  but  a  stound.* 


I 


It  seems  to  have  been  quite  gratui- 
tous in  GrimoJd,  who  was  an  eccle- 
siastic, and  could  scarcely  be  a  married 
man,  to  insert  in  another  of  his  coup- 
lets on  this  subject  an  unhandsome  re- 
flection on  the  matrons  of  the  age, 
which  might  be  used,  however,  to 
raise  a  laugh  against  the  husbands. 

'*  Down  Thes«>us  went  to  hell,  Pirith  hb 
friend  to  find  ; 


O  that  the  wives  in  these  our  days  were 
to  their  mates  so  kind." 

The  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices* 
**  aptly  furnished  with  sundry  pithy  and 
learned  inventions,  devised  and  written 
for  the  most  part  by  M.  Edwardii 
sometime  of  Iter  Magesty'i  Chapel; 
tlic  rest  by  sundry  learned  gentleiDca 
both  of  honour  and  worshipy"  wms  po^ 
lished  in  157G.     It  contains^  as  nay 


*  An  hour. 
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y  luiye  been  inferred,  rather  too  trasted  with  each  other  as  the  Geor- 

of  the  cypress  and  yew  to  be  a  gics  of  Virgil  and  the  Five  Hundred 

lelicious  Eden ;  and  its  ivies  and  Points  of  Good  Husbandry  of  Thomas 

»  are  not  of  a  much  livelier  cast.  Tusser,  Gentleman.    In  the  one  we 

lould  say,  indeed,  that  the  love-  see  poetry  in  all  its  power  and  beauty 

in  it  are  rather  duller  tliau  the  employed  to  adorn  and  elevate  the  art 

.    We  select  a  part  of  one  piece,  which  it  professes  to  teach  ;  harmony 

y  printed    by    Pcpcy   and    by  of  numbers,  dignity  of  diction,  fertili^ 

wnich  seems  to  us  to  be  well  of  invention,  tenderness  of  sentiment* 

3d,  and  in  the  last  verse  to  pes-  sublimity  of  thought.     In  the  other 

onsiderable  stateliness  both  of  we  see  nothing  of  the  Poet's  skill  ex« 

and    sentiment.     The  author,  ccpt  the  simple  device  of  easy  rhythtn 

initials  are  M.  T.,  is  not  cer-  and  homely  rhyme,  intended  rather  to 

known.  aid  the  memory  than  to  delight  the 

ear,  every  thing  else  being  left  on  the 

ian  8  flitting  Ufeflmlt  surest  stay  level  of  the  most  pedestrian  prose. 

iere  sacred  virtue  beareth  sway.  Yet  Tusser's  verses  were  not  Without 

sturdy  rock  for  all  his  strength,  "^  ]«  *5  formation  of  the  English 

•aging  seas  is  rent  in  twain ;  ^md ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  his  praise, 

arble  stone  is  pierced  at  length  that  "  sure  the  Eternal  Master  found 

1  litUe  drops  of  drizzling  rain.  the  single  talent  well  employed.     The 

:  doth  yield  unto  the  yoke,  qualities  of  good  sense,  good  morals, 

eel  obey'th  the  hammer  stroke.  simplicity  and  sincerity,  should  never 

•            •            •  be  without  their  reward.     The  mixed 

.  man  himself,  unto  whoso  will  ^e^sons  which  he  inculcates  of  horoi- 

things  are  houn.lcn  to  obey,  tality  and  thrift,  sobnety  and  cheerful- 

.  his  wit  and  worthy  skill  ness,  attention  to  this  world  and  care 

1  fade  at  length,  and  fall  away.  for  the  next,  were  well  calculated  to 

is  no  thing  but  time  doth  waste :  pleasc  the  taste  and  confirm  the  virtues 

iavens,  the  earth  consume  at  last.  of  the  honest  yeomen  for  whom  they 

were  designed,  and  might  help,  in  hum- 
virtue  sits  triumphing  still  ble  minds,  to  prepare  the  way  for 
n  the  throne  of  glorious  Fame ;  higher  sentiments  and  better  poetry 
h  spiteful  Death  man's  body  kill,  on  similar  themes.  We  shall  venture 
hurts  he  not  his  virtuous  name.  to  extract  a  few  moral  verses  from  one 
or  death,  whatso  betidef?,  of  the  unconnected  chapters  of  which 
ate  of  virtue  never  slides."  jjjs  ^ork  is  composed.  We  may  re- 
?servcs  our  approving  notice  that  mark  in  passing  that,  in  the  scansion 
)etical  collections,  of  which  we  of  his  lines,  Tusser  is  considered  to  be 
now  spoken,  contain  scarcely  a  remarkably  correct  according  to  the 
or  thought  which  could  bring  a  pronunciation  of  his  dav.^  His  poem 
into  the  purest  cheek  either  of  was  origmally  published  in  1557,  but 
times  or  of  our  own.  was  considerably  expanded  in  subse- 
jfould  bo  difficult  to  find  two  quent  editions.  He  died  a  very  old 
>sitions  with  any  similarity  of  man  in  1580. 
and  purpose,  so  amusingly  con« 

A  DESCRIPTION  or  LIFE  AKD  aiCHF.Si 

•'  The  lands  and  the  riches  that  here  we  possess 
Be  none  of  our  own,  if  a  God  wo  profess  ; 
liut  lent  us  of  him  as  bin  talent  of  goM, 
Which  being  demanded,  who  can  it  withbobl  'i 

**  God  maketh  no  writing  that  justly  doth  say 
How  long  we  shall  have  it— a  year  or  a  day; 
lUit  leave  it  we  must,  (howsoever  we  leave), 
When  Atrop  shall  pluck  us  from  hence  by  the  sleev**. 

**  To  death  wo  must  stoop,  be  we  high,  bo  we  low, 
])ut  how  and  how  suddenly  few  be  that  knovf  ; 
What  carry  wo  then  but  a  sheet  to  the  grSivc, 
To  rover  thh  carcass  of  all  that  we  have?" 
xur,  NO,  ccxxxvi  ^  <i 
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From  George  Oascoignei  once  bo     Yea,  tho*  thou  find  no  thing  uniM 


warmly  adnured*  and  then  so  tho- 
roughly forgotteni  whose  unthrifty 
Tonth  was  redeemed  by  a  sober  man- 
noody  and,  as  an  oyewitness  tells  us» 
by  ^'  a  godly  and  charitable  end"  wo 
could  borrow  several  things  which  de- 
senre  praise*  and  might  afford  plea- 
sure. His  minor  poems>  all  smoothly 
and  easily  written,  have  something  of    Thus,  if  thou  try  thy  daily  doeda 


Which  thou  can'st  call  to  mind. 
Yet  ever  more  remember  this, 
There  is  the  more  behind. 

And  think  liow  well  soe'er  it  bo 
That  thou  hast  spent  the  day. 

It  came  of  God,  and  not  of  thee, 
So  to  direct  thy  way. 


fancy,  and  much  of  good  feeling. 
They  show  a  gradual  advance  in  taste 
and  polish,  as  applied  to  popular  poe- 
try, on  which  those  quabties  seem 
better  bestowed  than  on  the  cold  rap- 
tures and  forced  fictions  of  Petrarcan 
love.  Gascoig^o's  lullaby  to  his  youth- 
ful passions  is  ingeniously  conceived, 
though  unequally  executed.  It  flows 
with  a  somewhat  sweet  and  slumber- 
ous melody.  Take,  for  example,  the 
first  verse  :— 

**  Sing  lullaby,  as  women  do, 
(  Wherewith  they  bring  their  babes  to  rest ; ) 

And  lullaby  can  I  sing  too, 
As  womanly  as  can  the  best. 
With  lullaby  they  still  the  child, 
And  if  I  bo  not  much  beguiled, 
Full  many  wanton  babes  have  I, 
Which  must  be  stilled  with  lullaby." 

His  Good- Morrow  and  Good- Night 
are  both  of  them  meritorious  composi- 
tions, infected,  indeed,  with  the  irulgar 
disease  of  running  an  analogy  for  ever 
on  all  fours,  whether  it  will  or  no ;  but 
probably  not  on  that  account  the  less  po- 
pular with  the  million .  Though  averse 
to  separate  what  their  author  intended 
for  companions,  we  must,  from  con- 
siderations of  space,  confine  ourselves 
to  the  ([uotation  of  one  of  these  ])icces, 
and  shall  give  tho  preference  to  the 
"  Good- Night,"  as  encroaching  least 
on  the  department  of  psalmody.  Gas- 
coigno,  we  may  observe,  died  in  the 
prime  of  life,  in  1577. 


GASCOIGME  S  GOOU-NIGIIT. 


If 


Wlwn  thou  hast  spont  the  lingering  day 

In  pleasure  and  delight ; 
Or  after  toil  and  weary  way 

Dost  seek  to  rest  at  night ; 
Unto  thy  pains  or  pleasures  past 

Add  tills  one  labour  yet ; 
Kre  sleep  close  up  thine  eye  too  fast, 

Do  not  thy  God  forget. 

**  But  search  within  thy  secret  thought 
What  thcda  (Ud  thee  befall ; 
And  if  thou  And  amiHs  in  aught, 
To  God  for  mercy  call. 


And  pleasure  in  this  pain, 
Tliy  life  sluiU  cleanse  thy  corn  from  weeds, 
And  thine  shall  be  the  gain. 


(C 


But  if  thy  sinfid  sluggish  eye 

Will  venture  for  to  wink 
Before  thy  wading  will  may  try 

How  far  thy  soul  may  sink  : 
Beware  and  wake,  for  else  thy  bed, 

Which  soft  and  smooth  is  made, 
May  heap  more  harm  upon  thy  head 

Than  blows  of  enemies*  blade. 
Thus  if  this  pain  procure  thine  case 

Tn  bed  as  thou  dost  lie. 
Perhaps  it  shall  not  God  displease 

To  sing  thus  soberly. 

I  sec  that  sleep  is  lent  me  here 

To  ease  my  weary  bones. 
As  death  at  last  shall  eke  appear 

To  ease  my  grievous  groans. 
My  daily  sports^  my  paunch  full  fed, 

Have  caused  ray  drowsy  eye  ; 
As  careless  life,  in  <|uiet  bod, 

Might  cause  my  soul  to  die. 

**    The    stretching    arms,    the    yawniog 
breath 

Whii-h  I  to  be<lward  use, 
Are  patterns  of  the  pangs  of  death 

When  life  wiH  mc  refuse. 
And  of  my  bed  each  sundry  part 

hi  shadows  doth  rescmhlo 
The  sundry  shapes  of  death  wliose  dart 

Shall  make  my  flesh  to  tremble. 

"  My  b<*d  itself  is  like  the  grave, 

My  sheets  the  winding-sheet, 
My  clothes  the  mould  which  I  must  have 

To  cover  nie  most  meet. 
The  hungry  Jhas  tchich  frisk  so  f rah, 

To  worms  I  can  compare, 
Which  greedily  shall  gnaw  my  flesh, 

And  leave  the  bones  full  hare. 


"  The  waking  cock  that  early  crows 

To  wear  tho  night  away. 
Puts  in  my  mind  tlic  trump  that  bluws 

Before  the  latter  day. 
And  as  I  rlKo  up  lustily 

When  sluggish  sleep  is  past, 
Eo  A\ov^  \  Vo  t\att  ioyfully 


] 
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I  will  t  wake>  thus  will  I  sleep, 

B  will  I  hope  to  rise, 

rill  I  neither  wail  nor  weep, 

sing  in  goodly  wise. 

oes  shall  in  tliis  bed  remain^ 

loul  in  God  shall  (rust, 

>m  I  hope  to  rise  again 

a  death  and  earthly  dust.'* 

may  be  oxciiscd  for  hero  add- 


46a 

iogi  as  another  speoimen  of  Gas- 
eoignc's  poetry,  a  part  of  a  dramatie 
chorus,  in  his  Glass  of  Govemmeiit» 
a  "Tragical  Comedy,"  intended,  it 
is  said,  to  expose  the  prevailing  errors 
of  education.  These  lines  are  pro- 
bably the  first  example  in  the  Ian* 
guage  of  this  species  of  compoii- 
tion. 


"  When  God  ordain*d  the  restless  state  of  man, 

And  made  him  thrall  to  sundry  grievous  cares, 
The  first-born  grief  or  sorrow  that  began 

To  sliow  itself  was  tlii.H  :  to  save  from  snares 
The  pleasant  pledge  which  God  for  us  prepares  : 
I  mean  the  seed  and  offspring  that  he  gives 
To  any  wight  which  in  the  world  hero  lives. 

"  Few  see  themselves,  but  each  man  seeth  his  child. 

Such  care  for  them,  as  care  not  for  themselfc  ; 
We  care  for  them  iu  youth  when  wit  is  wild  ; 

We  care  for  them  in  age  to  gather  pelf. 
We  care  for  them  to  keep  them  from  the  shelf 
Of  such  quick-sanil-i,  ns  we  ourselves  first  found 
When  heady  will  did  set  our  ships  on  ground." 


next  (quotation  shall  be  from 
;  Green,  best  known  as  a  dra- 
mter,who  was  bom  about  1550, 
Mi  in  1592.  He  is  said  to  have 
le  first  English  poet  that  wrote 
;ad,  and  it  has  been  observed, 
3  liife  thus  forms  "  a  melancholy 
in  tho  history  of  our  literature. " 
this  justly  said  :  Is  that. a  me- 
y  era  at  which  poetical  talent 
:o  be  employed  as  the  means 
[jorting  its  possessor?     Such  a 

seems  rather  to  cast  a  gloomy 
on  the  times  that  preceded  it ; 
yiug  either  that  the  public  had 
isly  been  unwilling  to  give 
:br  poetry,  or  tliat  poetry  had 
irisen  where  there  was  a  want 
d.  On  either  supposition,  when 
y  followed  out,  we  must  infer 


a  striking  deficiency  in  social  culture. 
Who  would  desire  to  see  in  this  respect 
a  retrograde  movement,  or  to  confine 
poetical  composition  to  **  courtly  ma- 
kers" or  men  of  fortune  ?  Who  is  it 
that  longs  for  the  time  when  poets 
shall  cease  to  write,  and  to  write  bet- 
ter than  they  would  otherwise  do,  either 
simply  for  bread,  or  for  better  bread 
than  they  would  otherwise  eat  ?  Poor 
Green,  however,  diminbhed  by  his 
vices  and  follies  both  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  his  laudable  exertions  for 
a  livelihood.  Yet  he  seems,  in  the 
midst  of  dissipation,  to  have  preserv- 
ed some  purity  of  taste,  and  tender- 
ness of  feelmg.  The  following  lines 
are  not  without  smoothness  and  ele- 
gance. 


*'  Sweet  are  the  thoughts  that  savour  of  content ; 

The  quiet  mind  is  richer  than  a  crown  : 
Sweet  are  the  nights  in  careless  slumber  spent  ; 

The  poor  estate  scorns  Fortime's  angry  frown. 
Such  sweet  content,  such  minds,  such  sleep,  such  Miss 
Deggars  enjoy,  when  princes  oft  do  miss. 

**  The  homely  house  that  harbours  quiot  rest, 
Tlie  cottage  that  aflfords  no  pride  nor  care, 
The  mean  that  *grees  with  country  music  best, 

The  sweet  consort  of  mirth  and  music^s  farci 
ObscurofJ  iife  acts  down  a  tj'pe  of  bliss ; 
A  mind  content  bQth  crown  and  kingdom  is," 


4G4 
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"  Some   have  too  mucliy  yet  still  they 


The  last  line  of  these  verses  sug- 
gests a  well  known  popular  poem>  of 
which  the  composition  seems  referable 
to  this  or  to  an  earlier  period.  *'  My 
mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is^"  the  song 
to  which  we  now  refer,  appears  to 
have  been  printed  and  familiarly  known 
some  years  prior  to  1590.  Its  author 
is  undiscovered,  and  is  apparently  be- 
yond the  roach  of  conjecture.  It  was 
a  favourite  subject  of  imitation  in  its 
own  day,  and  has  been  often  since 
inserted  in  poetical  collections  with  a 
high  degree  of  praise.  It  is  certainly 
in  its  own  department  a  remarkable 
composition,  and  reflects  credit  on  tho 
infancy  or  adolescence  of  English  po- 
pular poetry.  The  commencement,  if 
now  deprived  of  the  charm  of  novelty, 

is  strong  and  impressive  ;  and  several  To  get  what  must  be  lost  again, 
of  the  linc3  or  stanzas  throughout  are 
neatly  expressed,  smoothly  construct- 
ed, and  diversified  by  some  variety  of 
point  and  metaphor.  Yet  the  leading 
idea  of  the  poem,  such  as  it  is,  is  not 
expanded    with     much     fertility    of    Thus  do  I  live,  thus  will  I  die. 

thought,  or  skilfulness  of  management.  ^^'°^^^  '^^  «^^*^  "o  ^  ^<^"  ^  ^- " 
The  same  things  are  repeated  with 
needless  iteration,  and  the  brief  and 
sententious  phrases  employed,  while 
they  interrupt  the  flow  of  melody  and 
feeling,  are  often  strung  together  with- 
out any  natural  tie  of  connexion  or 
congruity.  The  prevalence  of  this 
fault  may  be  apparent  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  different  editors  have 


crave  ; 

I  little  have,  yet  seek  no  more : 
They  are  but  poor,  tho*  much  tbey  have, 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store : 
They  poor,  I  rich  ;  they  beg,  I  give  ; 
They  lack,  I  lend ;  they  pine,  I  live. 

**  I  laugh  not  at  another*s  loss, 
I  grudge  not  at  another's  gain : 

No  worldly  wave  my  mind  can  toss, 
I  brook  that  is  another's  bane  : 

I  fear  no  foo,  nor  fawn  on  friend  ; 

I  loath  not  life,  nor  dread  mine  end. 

*'  I  wish  but  what  I  have  at  will, 
I  wander  not  to  seek  for  more : 

I  like  the  plain,  I  climb  no  hill, 
In  greatest  storms  I  sit  on  shore. 

And  lauj^h  at  them  that  toil  in  vain. 


**  My  wealth  is  health  and  perffct  ease, 
My  conscience  dear  my  chief  defence ; 

I  never  seek  by  bribes  to  please. 
Nor  by  desert  to  give  offence  ; 


If  it  were  fair  to  subject  a  compo- 
sition of  this  popular  kind  to  very 
serious  criticism,  or  if  it  deserves 
such  a  tribute  to  its  importance,  a 
graver  objection  to  this  piece,  as  to 
others  of  a  similar  character,  might  be 
found  in  the  general  coldness  of  its 
temperature,  connected  with  the  fal- 


difforently  arranged  a  good  number  of    laciousness  of  tho  sentimenU  involv- 
the  stanzas,  witliout  its  being  easy  to     ^^  ^"  ^^' 


tell  that  the  true  order  has  been  ma- 
terially violated.  We  insert  such  verses 
of  it  as  we  think  best  deserving  of  at- 
tention. 

"  INIymind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  1  find. 

As  far  exceeds  all  earthly  bliss 

That  Ciod  or  nature  hath  as.si<;ned  ; 

Tho*  much  I  want  that  most  would  have, 

Yet  still  my  mind  forbids  to  crave. 

"  Content  I  live,  this  is  my  stay; 

I  seek  no  more  than  may  sufUce : 
I  press  to  bear  no  haughty  sway  : 

Look,  what  I  la<;k,  my  mind  supplies. 
Lo  1  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
Content  with  what  my  mind  doth  bring. 

**  I  see  how  plenty  surfeits  oft. 

And  hasty  climbers  soonest  fall : 
I  see  that  such  as  sit  aloft 
Mishap  doth  threaten  most  of  all : 
These  get  with  toil  and  keep  with  feat ; 
Such  cans  my  mind  could  never  bear. 


*^  My  mind  to  me  a  kingdom  is. 
Such  perfect  joy  therein  I  find, 


•• 


has  a  lofty  and  imposing  sound,  and 
seems  the  prelude  to  a  proud  display 
of  the  noblest  enjoyments  and  richest 
resources  of  mental  perfection,  scarcely 
agreeable,  indeed,  to  that  humility 
which  best  becomes  a  human  creature. 
But  the  progress  of  the  poem  is  not 
suitable  to  its  outset.  Tho  regal  en- 
trance, by  which  we  at  first  approach, 
proves,  after  all,  to  be  the  porch  to 
a  cottage.  It  is  found  that  the  only 
particulars  in  which  the  mind  resem- 
bles a  kingdom,  or  is  enabled  to  affoni 
its  possessor  such  perfect  joy,  are 
the  subjugation  of  troublesome  appe- 
tites, and  the  absence  of  external  ob- 
jects of  interest  to  rufBo  its  serenity' 
No  reference  is  made  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  any  positive  pleasure,  ^^ 
t\\o  uvdulgcnco  of  any  social  emotioni 
01  X\vQ  i^^^Wx^^  ol  «si^  ^^\x<(^  datf  • 


»maiD>  the  mind  of  man,  and 
a  poetical  one.  Indifference 
an  affections  implies  a  low 
th  of  poetry  and  morality,  as 
in  be  neither  praise  nor  sym- 
without  virtuous  exertion  or 
motion.  It  must  be  confessed 
rerai  poems  of  the  class  we 
considering  are  pitched  upon 
Icr  key,  and  seem  merely  to 
it  virtue  as  implying  the  ne- 
f  vice,  and  to  place  the  only 
from  criminal  indulgence  in 
enchment  of  natural  passion, 
inds  may  find  their  best  refuge 
retreat  from  active  life,  but 
2^ht  to  announce  their  prefer- 
th  the  humility  of  those  who 
en  forced  to  fly  where  it  was 


with  ourselves,  a  proud  exul- 
1  a  state  of  mere  quiescence, 
ed  by  the  innumerable  varia- 
*  fortune  and  feeling  occur- 
)und  us  to  demand  our  sym- 
Ls  nothing  else  than  a  refined 
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surely  a  poor  view  of  that     Soul's  Errand,  or  the  Lie,"  has  had  its 

due  share  of  controversy  and  perhaps 
of  commendation.  It  has  often  been 
ascribed  to  Raleigh,  and  was  at  one 
time  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
him  the  night  before  his  execution. 
What  authentic  instances  there  are  of 
poetical  composition  in  so  awful  a 
situation  wo  shall  not  pause  to  en- 
quire; but  we  should  be  in  general 
disposed  to  ascribe  them  less  to  mag- 
nanimity than  to  desperation,  or  the 
love  of  effect.  Certain  we  are  that,  in 
such  moments,  a  man  should  be  more 
intent  on  examining  himself  than  on 
condemning  his  fellow-creatures,  and 
should  be  too  much  occupied  with  the 
mysterious  scene  on  which  he  is  enter- 
ing, to  rail  at  the  world  from  which 
he  is  taking  his  departure.  But  all 
ity  to  fight,  in  a  world  of  speculation  as  to  the  probability  or 
8  of  kindred  origin  and  con-  propriety  of  such  a  poem  being  com- 
posed by  this  great  man,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  here  excluded  by  the 
facts.  Raleigh  perished  in  1618,  and 
Mr  Ellis  observed  that  the  poem  ap- 
peared in  "  Davison's  Poetical  Rhap- 
sody*' ten  years  before.  Recent  cri- 
!S8,  unattainable,  indeed,  in  our  tics,  however,  have  somewhat  perti- 
tondition,  and  not  desirable  if  naciouslv  clung.to  a  similar  idea,  with 
be  attained.  Such  voluntary  the  modified  suggestion,  that  the  poem 
sts  from  the  natural  union  of  might  possibly  have  been  written  by 
lan  family  might  be  addressed  Raleigh  "  the  night  before  he  expect^ 
9,  somewhat  resembling,  in  to  have  been  executed"  in  1603.  But 
plainness,  the  productions  of  it  appears  that  the  poem  can  be  traced^ 
»ol  which  we  are  now  consider-    if  not  to  print,  at  least  to  paper,  ten 

years  even  before  that  date,  so  that 
this  new  possibility  becomes  again 
impossible.  We  must,  therefore,  be 
content  to  abandon  entirely  this  ro- 
mantic account  of  its  origin,  and 
either  betake  ourselves  to  some  other 
theory,  or  submit  to  leave  the  matter 
in  obscurity.  Mr  Ellis  has  rather 
rashly  assigned  the  composition  to 
the  silver-tongued  Sylvester,  on  no 
better  ground  than  that  his  editor  has 
kidnapped  and  disfigiured  it  by  incla- 
ding  it  with  some  wretched  additional 
stanzas  in  the  collection  of  his  poems 
in  1 64 1 .  Ritson  attributes  it  to  Fran- 
cis Davison,  in  whose  "  Rhapsody'*  the 
earliest  printed  copy  of  it  is  found.  But 
in  the  "  Rhapsody"  are  collected  the 
compositions  of  various  authors,  some 
by  name  and  some  anonymously,  and 
there  is  no  special  reason  for  ascribing 
this  poem  to  Davison,  whose  signature 
is  not  aflSxed  to  it  as  it  is  to  otbftT 
pieces  of  Ins  acVnoivVod^^^^  c^^iOL^^^isi.- 
tion.  Mr  Cam\»>>«Ji\wk^vjM«&^\>a'^«« 
the  «  SouTa  litTWxd?"  t^tvsjX.  ^^  w»» 


nind  to  me  a  kingdom  is* — 
igcr  urge  that  swelling  straini 
can  hope  the  praise  is  his, 
larch  o'er  himself  to  reign  ? 

Dftst  that  thus  in  cold  content 
bear'st  a  calm  and  careless  mind  ; 
ni'st  to  laugh  or  to  lament 
»ys  or  sorrows  of  thy  kind. 

lonely  life  may  lurk  apart, 
4*bed  by  tainting  passion's  stain  ; 
it  was  once  a  human  heart 
ose  the  touch  of  human  pain. 

eavy  is  the  blame  he  bears 
flying  vice,  flics  virtue  too  : 
leldB,  devoid  of  com  or  tares, 
urren  in  his  Maker's  view. 


reatcr  bliss  it  were  to  groan, 
all  whoso  sufferings  ask  a  sigh, 
ins  congealed  to  conscious  stone, 
pt,  unweeping,  lire  and  die." 

letxt  object  of  selection,  *'  The 


.'.    *■ 


Hi-  /  '  I-.' 
I.'  :  \'.  •  - 
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dicato  :i  fon?i«lcralilv  later  date  u 

ft 

well  a>  a  tUiIiTont  etvle. 

J)i<iiijs>iiicr  tiic?c'  un .'Utis factory  spe- 
culatiiin'^,  let  us  return  to  an  exainina- 
tiou  <if  the  poetical  merits  of  the  eom- 
jirisitinii  Ti-liieh  lus  jriven  rise  to  them. 
The  "  SoulV  Krraml"  lias  pcecivcd  a 
very  hi::h  euuimendation  from  a  very 
i.iah  asitM.iritv.  **  The  *  Soul'?  Kr- 
rand,'"  Mr  Campbell  has  «aid,  **  by 
v.lionisnevt r  it  was  written,  is  a  biir»t 
(if  jrcnuine  poetry.  1  know  not  how 
that>hnrt  production  has  ever  affected 
other  readers,  hut  it  carries  to  my  imrici* 
nation  an  appeal  which  1  cannot  ex>ily 
rtf  count  fnrfmm  a  few  simple  rhyme*. 
It  jjlu'c-i  the  la.st  and  inexpressiWy 
awful   hour  i»f   existence  before  mr 

■ 

view,  anil  sounds  like  a  sentence  of 
vanity  ou  the  thing's  of  this  world, 
pnmoiuu'ed  by  a  dyinc  man.  wlinso 
eye  trj;»n's  upon  eternity,  and  whn*e 
voiie  !■-  raided  by  strength  from  ar.i> 
thi-r  wurld." 

Till-  is  noblo  criticism  if  it  wen* 
justly  be-towed.  Hut  we  confess  thit 
we  creaOy  (picstion  its  soundness.  The 
critic  .si'ciiis  to  have  been  duped  hy  hi? 
own  pf-etii'al  ijrniu*  conspirinff  with  an 
indnlurent  taste,  and  to  have  discoTrriHi 
in  thi*i  e(im])osition  that  sublime  toDi' 
and  those  solemn  features  which  are  the 
ajipropriate  ehararters  of  the  snhjcit. 
but  whirh,  we  fear,  are  but  f'';'blv  unl 
def'Mtlvrly  expressed  in  the:;ttemrt««» 
ri'iife-'.  iitatiuu  of  them.  Here  it  !*• 
perhaps,  tliat  a  poet  is»  found  to  If 
Mii>t  fall!! lie  a>  a  judg^e,  if,  at  any 
tiuie,  I'v  ai'iiih'nt:d  assoeiatinns  or  n- 
I  i\«nI  aiieiitl^-n,  the  sjsirit  of  ^oll^.■■ 
ami  ■■.reliii!;^  criticism  i*  b"a*<cil  r. 
ii^  deeiMons,i»r  its  vi«>:i1ance  lai'l  a^lu'i'- 
The  .•u;rL''e>tiuu  to  a  poet*s  mind  ef  i 
iiiietical  .Mtuation  or  sentiment  h.'sii: 


poem  with  the  Soul's  Knell  or  '•  Soul 
Kuil"    of   llivhard    IMwards,   wliieh 
Ci.is-fiicrnc  nieuTions  in  one  (if  his  pre- 
faces, hv\  which  he  ridicules  simple 
reader?  for -u  PI  If  »>iii;rt'ihave  been  writ- 
ten "  in  extremity  <'f  >iekue>s."    This 
theory  would  remove  its  date  to  a  i)e- 
riod  prior  to  IVJT,  the  year  ot  Kd- 
ward>'s  death,  whi^-li  .e-m-^-  M-ar.-;4y 
admis.=ihle.     If  it  v.er..-  t  j,  it  i^  sin- 
pruhir    that    S'j    rcinarkahh-    a    ])oem 
should   not   he  fiiund   in   print   long 
before  the  puhli<-:iiion  tf  the  Khaji- 
sody  in  I'Wil,  whil-.  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  c'pirilly  Mn^ul.r  if  the    '•'  Soul 
Knell,"  v.-h.iVh  i-  mentioned  by  more 
than  0!:<'  eaily  v.riter  as  >vl11  known 
and  as  havinir  been  *•'  commended  for 
a  good  pitM  e."  shfjuld  net  now  be  at 
all  ext  lut.      Were  we  to  iudidgc  in  a 
very  dilli  U-iit  r^twy  rture  a^  to  this  last 
riue?tinn,  wo  >\<iid!i  -■;. 'rarest  that  ICd- 
wards*s  '*  S.jmI  Knell"  iiii'/hi  I »e  found 
in  the  ph"  .-iuu'  liith-  idtee  beginning 


:■  •  !•«■■ 


i' 


ivi-.--  •■■■• 

Om!  Ill"  V'\    '■  '!■■■■  ll  ^Vi'-J.  ' 

Tlieburdiii  cl'this  soi'^^  j>  eerlainly 
favourable  to  the  Mij»ii';>i*uin. 


■i:':r  1  .-11. 
■!.■!:■!  /  .  //, 
■  ■   .:.•■•':  1-1!. 

■■  ::.'■  h  , 


I 


The  Mi.iM'- ■■  T-ltt  fifilii'  (lir;_»'e  !<  >aid 
to  bt-ar  t!i"  ;.i'|  e  mmiu  e  <if  havhiir  bs-en 
writte:i  a^  -ut  tho  time  f»f  llenrv  VIM., 
and  it  ha-  b»«-i  tlioncilit  to  h;.\o  been 
eoni]>o<-ed  « ithi-r  by,  urinthi'  pers-iuof, 
Anne  lioh-vn  ;  while  Mr  ilil^nn,  with 
litth'  apji-.n-rt  ie;i«j(»n.  hi-  a^ejihi  d  ii 
to  (ieoriTi*.  I.nrd  Kochfurd,  tlu-bri-ther 
of  th  it  T:'i':i..T!py  priui-e--.  If  -<  iin« 
jjo<-iMi*  tiiat  It  \\\,\\  h.ive  hoi-n  ef»m- 
j)ose«i  by  I'dward-.  wh",  in  1j»'>1.  was 
a])pnM]t»il  ii:i-t4T  iif  the  'iirrin:r-boys 
in  (jiiiiu  rii/ahith's  ('IwLpel,  and 
may.  in  (■•.injiiiim  iit  to  his  mi>tress. 
have  ^\rili'n  it  in  tlse  pi-r^nu  fd' her 
nmtluT.  It-  'iMuiiM^jtit  ii  ha-  i-niinently 
the  :ij.pr'.-.r.i!:.'e  (.f  l.a\in«i-  jirocerdrd 
from  a  pi.M-tii-al  V'.cali<t,  while  it 
corn  <ii- •• '-,  iiior**  iiearlv  than  anv 
f«th»"  i"  .  ■«•  r-iiuMiihi  r.  V.  ith  the 
now  I. o  .•?..!  ]:■  .1  1  'h  of  r,d\v.ird.N*> 
Diier  ci  l.brstr  I  "  Si,:il  Knell."  The 
H  Lrraiid"  appears  lo  u>  to  in- 


it-elt  the  eMi-ct  of  poetry,  and  gri'^? 
de.':i:ienei<s  in  t a.- te  and  execution  iriy 
*'?eapi'  iii-  observation,  if  his  e\iitt'» 
fi'erni;rs   and    i  imeeplions  overpowc: 
hi<  faculties  of  judgment  and  eompati^ 
son.     He  sees,  then,  in  the  subj«1>'' 
lii>  criticism,  not  what  the  work  tnly 
i-,  but  what  it  might  l>e.     He  cluthe* 
the  dead  .nnd  dull  skeleton  that  i*  pre- 
>ented  to  him  with  the  vigour  ai:<l 
warmth  of  life,  and  mistakes  the  imaco^ 
o  f ■  h  i  -  o  wTi  faiu  y  for  t  he  c rerit ion»  I't 
tile   pert'omianee  before  him,  whiih 
ha-  merely  rou-cil  them  from  tlwir 
slcepin>r-pla(e>  in  his  m)u1.     ThL$  n^ 
.-i:li  i.-  nui-;  likely  lo  occur  in  thecasv 
of  ur.pn-trnding  and  sketch-like  pri>* 
ductions,  which  disarm  the  wventki 
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of  censure  by  not  appearing  to  chal- 
lenge a  high  place  in  poetical  reputa- 
tion. It  will  be  further  facilitated 
as  to  those  compositions  which  have 
the  charm  of  antiquity  on  their  side, 
and  are  likely  to  have  been  first  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  while  its  suscepti- 
bilities  of  pleasure  were  greater  than 
its  eiperience  or  penetration.  We 
readily  admit  that  the  first  stanza  of  the 


*<  Tell  faith  it*8  fled  tho  city ; 

TcU  bow  the  country  erreth ; 
Tell  manhood  shakes  off  pity ; 

Tell  virtue  least  preferreth ; 
And  if  they  do  reply, 
Sparc  not  to  give  the  lie." 

It  seems  to  need  no  ghost,  nor  any 
man  about  to  become  one,  to  tell  us 
most  of  these  things  ;  and  they  are 
often  so  tamely  expressed,  that  we 


«*  Soul's  Errand"  is  elevated  and  strik-    might  suspect  they  were  not  all  the 


ing ;  whether  we  conceive  it  to  be  the 
poet's  idea  that  he  was  then  infusing 
his  spirit  into  this  dying  address  to  the 
world,  or  adopt  the  bolder  view  that 
he  was  delivering  a  command  to  his 
flonl  itself  to  visit  men  after  its  separa- 


production  of  the  same  author  who 
conceived  the  idea,  and  composed  the 
first  stanza  of  the  poem.  But,  in 
truth,  the  writers  of  that  time  seem 
to  have  been  incapable  of  retrenching 
the  weak  and  unequal  things  which 


tion  from  the  body,  and  denounce  their  most  poets  must  sometimes  write, 
deceptions.  The  last  verse  also,  or  at  They  had  not  learned  "  the  last  great 
least  the  last  couplet,  has  some  vigour  art  of  all,  the  art  to  blot."  They  had  no 
and  dignity,  but  these  are  associated  idea,  that  in  the  poetical  litter,  it  was 
with  mean  expressions,  and  a  feeble  generally  best  to  destroy  a  large  pro- 
conceit.      The   intermediate   verses,  portion  of  the  progeny  ;  but  seem  to 


might,  some  of  them,  make  tolerable 
prose,  but  can  scarcely  be  said  to  con- 
tain much  poetry,  while  many  of  them 
are  not  merely  commonplace,  but 
atnpid.      No  calm   or   unprejudiced 


nave  looked  with  a  parent's  partiality 
on  even  the  most  rickety  of  the  pro- 
ductions to  which  they  had  once  gwea 
birth.  The  poem  now  before  us,  like 
many  others,  would  be  greatly  im- 


_^,._____      — -—   ^    J,  _...->    —_-..-—,    ..  — —  —  ^ ^    — 

critic,  we  think,  would  be  startled  proved  by  abridgement;   and,  fami- 

either  by  the  glaring  eye,  or  by  the  liar  as  it  must  be  to  our  readers,  we 

snpematural  voice  of  a  dying  man,  in  take  the    liberty  of  inserting  it  in 

reading  the  following  very  middling  the  curtailed  shape  in  which  a  ma- 


stanzas. 

•*  Tell  potentates  they  live, 
Acting  by  others'  actions, 

Wot  loved  unless  they  give, 

Not  strong  but  by  their  factions. 

If  potentates  reply. 

Give  potentates  the  lie. 

"  Tell  men  of  high  condition 
That  rule  aflairs  of  state, 

Their  purpose  is  ambition. 
Their  practice  only  hate  : 

And  if  they  once  reply, 

Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 

'*  Tell  them  that  brave  it  most, 
They  beg  for  more  by  spending, 

Who  In  their  greatest  cost 

Seek  nothing  Init  commending ; 

And  if  they  make  reply,* 

Then  give  them  all  tho  lie. 


**  Tell  arts  they  have  no  soundness, 

But  vary  by  cstceniing  ; 
Tell  schools  they  want  profoundness, 

And  stand  too  much  on  sevming  ; 
If  jui»  and  schools  reply, 
Vive  arts  arid  schools  the  Uc, 


turer  judgment  might  perliaps  have 
originally  presented  it  to  the  public. 

<*  Go,  soul,  the  body's  guest, 
ITpon  a  thankless  errand ; 
Fear  not  to  touch  the  best, 
The  truth  shall  be  thy  warrant. 
Go,  since  I  needs  most  die, 
And  give  the  world  the  lie. 

<*  Go,  tell  the  court,  it  glows 

And  shines  like  rotten  wood ; 
Go  tell  the  church  it  shows 

"What's  good,  and  doth  no  good. 
If  church  and  court  reply, 
Then  give  them  both  the  lie. 
♦  •  • 

*<  Tell  seal  it  lacks  devotion, 

Tell  love,  it  is  but  lust. 
Tell  time,  it  is  but  motion, 
Tell  flesh,  it  is  but  dust, 
And  wish  them  not  reply, 
For  thou  roust  give  tho  lie. 
*  •  * 

"  Tell  wit,  how  much  it  wrangles 

In  tickle  points  of  nicencss ; 
Tell  wisdom,  she  entangles 
Herself,  in  overwisenesa. 
And  U  VY\e^  do  le^Vj^ 
Straight  gV*©  VYiemViQlODL^t^Vkft. 
•  •  * 
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"  TcU  fortune  of  her  bUudncas, 

Tell  nature  of  decay  ; 
Tell  friendship  of  unkiuduess ; 
Tell  justice  of  delay. 
And  if  they  dare  reply, 
Then  give  them  all  the  lie. 
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welcome.     Wo  can  scarcely  regard  it 
here  as  an  indifferent  consideratioDi 
that  for  nearly  half  a  century  the 
popular    poetry    of    England    had 
shown  a  character    so    earnest  and 
serlousi  and  so  faithfid  to  the  laws 
of  our  spiritual  nature^      We  shall 
not    ask   whether^   in   any  circam* 
stances,  Spencer  could  have  descend- 
ed to  the  levities  of  Ariosto ;  hut  we 
may  he  allowed  to  doubt  whether  he 
would  have  been  encourag^  to  string 
his  pure  and  virtuous  lyre  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  a  country  where  the  hearts 
of    men    were    already    attuned  to 
better  striuns  than  those  of  luxoiy 
or  luvc.      The  importance  of  popular 
poetry    in    connexion  with  political 
feeling  has  often  been  noticed :  its  in- 
iiuence  in  fostering  and  diffusing  poe- 
tical' compositions  of  a  higher  clau 
than  itself  is  at  least  equally  conspi- 

^ *        ^  .  cuous.     The  floating  songs  and  *ini- 

roscontheworld^  and  at  whose  light  tho     pic  stanzas  that  arc  in  the  mouths  of 


"  So  when  thou  hast,  as  I 

Commanded  thee,  done  blabbing, 
AUho*  to  give  the  lie 

Deserves  no  less  than  stabbing, 
Yet  stab  at  thee  who  will, 
No  stab  the  soul  can  kill." 

We  believe  that  we  have  now  reach- 
ed the  point  at  which,  for  the  present, 
we  should  pauac.  The  extracts  we  have 
given  exhaust,  according  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  plan,  the  period  previous  to 
1590,  the  most  important  era  in  the  his- 
t  iry|of  English  poetry.  In  that  year  ap- 
p^aredthe  "  Fairy  Queen,"  the  bright- 
est effulgence  of  moral  poetry  that  ever 


meaner  beauties  of  the  sky  must  havo 
paled  their    incffectuiil    fires.      The 
"  Fairy  (^ueen'  will  be  for  ever  felt  and 
admired  by  idl  who  can  feel  or  ad- 
mire poetical  truth  and  beauty ;  but 
the  genius  of  its  author  cannot  be 
fully  appreciated  except  by  comparing 
his  work  with  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors, and  ascertaining  its  immeasur- 
able superiority  over  every  thing  that 
his  country  had  yet  produced.     The 
only  type  of  Spencer's  spirit  is  to  be 
found  in  "  Sackvillo's  Induction  to  the 
Mirror  of  Magistrates ;"  but  highly  as 
we  must  estimate  that  composition^ 
it  yet  detracts  little  from  the  infinite 
praise  of  Spencer*s  varied   and  sus- 
tained powers.     Whether  as  a  reposi- 
tory of  the  richest  poetical  language, 
or  as  a  monument  of  the  noblest  facul- 
ties of  intellect  and  imagination,  the 
Fairy    (iueen    equally  demands  our 
wonder  and  our  love,  in  a  degree  which 
can  01  dy  be  surpassed  by  our  rever- 
ence for  the  solemn  and  sublime  pur- 
poses which  were  to  its  author  as  tho 
muse  of  his  inspi nation.     Let  us  bo 
forgiven,  however,  if  we  intercede  for 


children  and  uueducated  persons,  are 
as  tho  elements  of  poetical  thought 
and  feeling  that  lead  them  gradually  on 
to  higher  attainments  than  ther  could 
otherwise  reach.     They  are  often  the 
bceds  from  which  the  poetical  faculty  it- 
self springs  up,  in  lonely  and  neglected 
minds,  with  as  much  laxurLanec,  and 
nearly  as  much  beauty,  as  in  those  wlikh 
have  been  visited  by  regular  cultivation. 
The  remarks  we  have  now  made  ap- 
ply with  the  same  force  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Shakspeare'8  poetry  as  to  that 
of    Spencer's.       He,    too,    perhaps 
needed  the  assurance  of  being  exten- 
sively loved  and  understood  before  be 
could  be  excited  to  pour  forth  with 
such  boundless  profusion  those  max- 
ims and  sentiments  of  moral  wiidoD 
and  beauty  which  exalt  his  drunas 
above  even  tho  sublime  oracles  of  the 
Greek  Chorus.      The  appearance  of 
Spencer    and    Shakspoare   withm  a 
year  or  two  of  each  other  bean  the 
strongest  testimony  to  the   adraacr 
that  had  been  made  in  the  materials  of 
literary  taste,  and  to  the  solid  charac- 
ter, and  lofly  spirit  of  that  couotiy 
which  produced  them  with  such  powei^ 


the  poets  who  preceded  Spencer  to 

obtain  a    milder  judgment    than  if    and  inspired  them  to  use  those  poven 
Spencer  had  already  written  ;  and  let    with  so  true  a  reference  to  the  dntiet 
us  not  be  thought  too  bold  in  behalf    and  destinies  of  mankind, 
of  the  humbler  class  of  whom  we  have         We  shall  take  another  opportunity 
now  been  treating,  if  we  claim   for    of  following  out  tho  subject  of  tbf 

essay,  by  collecting  some  of  the  moi^ 
pleasing  compositions  of  the  niiMff 
moralists  who  appeared  sufaiaqiMillIf 
to  the  era  with  which  wo  liaT«  B9V 


them   the  praise  of  being  the  har- 
bingers of  tlie  great  moral  poet,  to 
announce  his  pos>iblo  approach,  and 
"rcparo  for  him  in  the  breasts  of 


trymeu  a  wider  and  a  warmer   concluded^ 
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*'  Hie  Digcr  cat— hunc  tu  Romanc  cavcto."— Iloa. 


PON  my  honour,  sir,  my  father 
ot  get  more  than  40  per  cent !" 
onscicntious  and  genteel  speech 
:d  me  not  very  long  smec,  du- 
painful  and  dangerous  illness. 
le  certainly  very  mal  a-propos ; 
Lving  come,  would  not  depart, 
I  imp  of  evil,  as  it  was — for  some 
IS  observed,  or,  if  nut,  homo  one 
have  observed,  that  words  once 
led  in  sense  or  sentence  have  a 
existence,  the  good  or  bad  spi- 
ikiug  conception  in  the  mind, 
irth  from  the  mouth,  never  to 

again,  but  invisible  agents  in 
>rld,  that  do  a  world  of  mischief 
md  often  standing  in  a  court  of 
\  against  their  parents  in  the 
-such  an  imp  of  evil,  I  assert, 
lat  sentence  to  me,  for,  having 
possession  of  the  best  room  in 
luse  of  my  brains,  it  kicked  its 
there,  and  called  about  it  lustily, 
nnumerablo  were  the  train  of 
ht-imps  that  came  at  its  call. 
)n  my  honour,  sir,  my  father 
lot  get  more  than  40  per  cent." 
gave  it  exi>tence  ?  It  was  the 
'  an  undertaker,  my  dear  Euse- 
The  occasion  this : — I  was  pre- 
rhen  tlie  said  very  genteel  youth 
ited  the  bill  for  a  funeral,  a  few 
after  my  acquaintance  had 
I  his  father.  I' am  sure  the  old 
;man  never  would  have  sh'pt  with 
:her3,  could  he  have  read  over 
ems   of  his  last  journey,  and 

have  again  died  over  the  sum- 

Tho  bill  was  indeed  startling, 
s  upon  a  slight  remonstrance 
his  nicely,  dressed  mincing  sou 

father,  in  about  the  nineteenth 
of  his  age,  and  full  promise  of 
ide  of  hat-bands  and  scarfs,  laid 
ad  upon  the  left  side  of  his  waist- 
md  unhesitatingly  swore  like  any 
if  Parliament — "  Upon  my  ho- 
sir,  my  father  does  not  get  above 
r  cent ! !  "  Years  have  passed 
since  I  heard  this  sentence,  nor 
[  thought  of  it  in  the  interim ; 
at  it  should  just  then,  above  all 

when  I  lay  in  a  feverish  state, 
^hen  it  appeared  by  no  means 
bablc  that  an  inquest  of  '^  40 
nts**  might  be  called  to  sit  upon 
•dy,  was  a  remarkable  proof  of 


a  fiendish  existence  of  words  that,  like 
vultiu*es,  come  to  the  wreck.     From 
that  day  I  know  an  undertaker  by 
instinct,  and  abhor  him,  as  dogs  in 
China  fly  from  a  butcher.   Long  days 
and  nights  did  I  lie  upon  my  uneasy 
bed ;  and  this  son  of  an  undertaker 
was  at  the  foot  or  the  head  of  it  con- 
tinually.   At  one  time  he  brought  me 
a  list  of  friends  and  relatives  to  attend 
my  funeral,  most  of  whom  I  thorough- 
ly disliked ;  at  another  time  he  laid 
out  the  scarfs,    and   hat-ban ds^  and 
gloves  upon  my  bed,  and  chauged  my 
curtains  mto  black  cloaks.  At  another 
time  ho  presented  mo  with  a  book  of 
patterns  of  nicely  drawn  coffins,  and 
coffin- ornaments,    tin-lacquered    che- 
rubims,  with  wings,  cloud,  and  trum- 
pet.    Then  stepped  out  of  the  room, 
and  came  in  again  with  a  stone-cut- 
ter, and  hb  book  of  monuments  and 
tablets — and  then  I  racked  my  brain 
for    inscriptions,   and   he    suggested 
many,  so  abominable,  that  I  was  quite 
angry.      Then  the  discussions  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  stone  and  marble, 
the  cost  of  cutting  per  letter ;   the 
clergyman's  fee,  the  clerk's,  the  sex- 
ton's—if  all  were  to  have  silk  hat- 
bands ?  the  charges  for  pumping  the 
grave  dry.    But  the  worst  was  when  I 
felt  that  1  was  in  my  coffin,  and  yet 
knew  all  that  was  going  on  in  the  room 
about  me,  just  the  same  as  if  I  had 
been  purposely  gifted  with  the  facul- 
ties of  mesmerism — only  I  was  con- 
scious of  sense  of  suffocation.     Under 
this  new  magnetism  I  saw  them  carry 
mc  out  of  the  room,  the  ever  polite 
son  of  an  undertaker  pointing  the  way. 
I  felt  the  shock  as  they  knocked  against 
a"!  bureau  (of  which,  by  the  by,  1  told 
them  to  take  care),  in  which  I  had 
many  treasures— alas  I   thought  I — 
farewell !  never  to  see  them  again.     I 
very  distinctly  saw  a  near  relative,  to 
whom  I  had  left,  for  me  and  for  him, 
too,  a  handsome  legacy,  smile  with 
more  hilarity  than  was  becoming  the 
peculiar  situation,  and  I  believed  he 
inwardly  thought  he  should  nun 
my  bureau.      I  would  call  to 
to  stop — I  wished  to  alter  mj 
but  no  utterance  came  to  mv 
"  This  then,"  says  I,  '*  is  b 
in  law."—"  I  am  infant — c 
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rogues  1  —  tbcy  will  ransack  all  —  I 
shcall  have  nothing."  — "  You  shall 
have  the  bill,"  looked  the  son  of  an 
undertaker,  and  "  upon  my  honour, 
my  father  docs  not  get  more  than  40 
percent."  Extortion!  miscreant! — 
"  I/ift  the  poor  gentleman  cautiously 
over  the  banisters,  and  don't  hurt  the 
"wall  for  the  next  comer,"  muttered 
an  oily-Hiced  fellow  in  damp  black, 
the  smell  of  which  was  awfully  suflb- 
cating.  I  saw  and  smelt  through  the 
boards  that  covered  me.  Hang  they 
went  against  the  staircase  wall,  and 
they  staggered  under  me.  "  Well 
done.  Old  Scratch,"  cried  another.  1 
was  horrified — was  ha  one  of  my 
bearers?  Wo  passed  the  door  of  the 
room  where  my  "  mourning  friends" 
were  assembled.  It  was  open.  Who 
would  believe  it  ?  they  were  in  jo- 
cund conversation.  My  surgeon,  whom 
I  had  considered  the  teuderest  and 
most  humane  of  beings.,  was  facetious 
with  the  parson  ;  how  they,  too,  were 
**  true  "  sportsmen — always  in  at  the 
death  !  There  wjl*;  some  confusion  in 
the  liull.  The  great  door  was  open. 
I  s-nw  the  two  unites,  the  horses  of 
a  part  of  the  body  of  the  hearse, 
and  heard  the  wheels  of  mourning 
coaches  behind.  "  Go  on,"  says  one. 
**  We  can't,"  sJiys  anotlrer.  **  Lawyer 
Codicil  isn't  come  yet,"  said  another. 
— *«  I  sent  liim  hatband  and  gloves," 
said  the  sou  of  an  undertaker,  *'  and  a 
coach  at  his  door." — *'  Coach  is  rc- 
tiwned,"  said  another ;  **  he  can't 
come,  he  says,  but  will  be  here  after 
the  funeral  to  read  the  will." — "  Oh, 
be  will,  will  lie,"  thought  I ;  but  I 
couldn't  jump  out  of  the  coffin,  though 
I  tried.  "  Ho  will  take  the  will  for 
the  deed,"  said  I ;  "  1  never  will  cm- 
ploy  Lawyer  Codicil  again." — There 
are  no  lawyers  where  you  are  going, 
a  something  sugi^ested  to  me  ;  and  do 
you  forget  you  are  dead  ?  you  are  go- 
ing to  be  buried. — "  Go  on,"  said  the 
son  of  an  undertaker.  Out  came  the 
procession  in  cloaks,  and  be  was  ran- 
ging them  in  order,  two  and  two.  I 
saw  the  paraphernalia,  hatbands,  &c. 
blown  by  the  wind  as  we  got  out  of 
doors,  but  I  couldn't  feel  a  breath  of 
it.  I  have  no  breath  in  my  body, 
thouglit  I,  and  therefore  the  air  will 
have  no  sympathy  with  me;  I  shall 
Dover  feel  it  again.  Then  ,ill  the  men 
about  mc  looked  tho  most  BoUd  sub- 
stauces  I  ever  beheld  ;  they  badAucn 
all  the  moniiug  real  bccf-calers.  Tbcy 
Bho vcd  nu>  into  the  hcurn,^ .    I  was  seiv 


siblo  of  the  first  slow  motion — then 
that  I  was  guile  dead — ^in  fact*  I  fell 
fast  aslee]) ;  and  when  I  awoke  they 
told  me  I  was  better— and  the  good 
surgeon  was  feeling  my  pulse^  and  did 
look  jocund,  and  I  forgave  him.  But 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  re- 
concile myself  to  tho  sight  of  my  re- 
latives, who  had  put  on  a  hilarious 
look  as  they  struck  agiunst  my  bureau. 
Though  I  knew  perfectly  that  I  was 
then  alive,  I  had  at  first  a  confused 
notion  as  if  I  were  two  persons,  one 
der.d  and  one  alive;  then  that  I  the 
living  and  I  the  dead  were  at  issue 
and  had  a  lawsuit,  and  that  I  the  lir- 
ing  had  a  decision  of  tho  Court  of 
Cliancery  in  my  favour — that  my  dead 
self  was  outlawed  for  contempt  of 
Court,  and  that  the  Court  below  had 
issued  an  <<  habeas  corpus"  against 
him.  lie  was  condemned  in  costs. 
The  surgeon  was  plainly  metamor- 
phosed before  my  face  into  Lawyer 
Codicil.  I  insisted  upon  discharging 
his  bill ;  he  told  his  clerk  to  make  it 
out ;  aud  then  behind  him,  with  his 
pen  in  his  hand,  I  saw  the  aforesaid 
sou  of  au  undertaker,  who  asked  him 
if  he  should  tack  on  more  than  "  forty 
per  cent." 

I  will  not  attempt  to  nm  throngh 
an  hundredth  part  of  the  detail  of  the 
wanderings  of  these  two  miserable 
days  and  nights,  scenes  varions  in 
character,  but  in  all  of  which,  in  one 
shape  or  another,  this  forty  per  cent- 
age  was  my  persecutor.  But,  while 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  this  mental  de- 
lusion during  illness,  I  will  just  men- 
tion two  dreams,  the  effects  of  lauda- 
num, which  I  do  not  recollect  that  I 
had  ever  taken  before. 

It  is  utterly  inconceivable  to  one 
awake  and  (as  he  trusts)  in  his  senses 
how  such  an  idea  could  cyen  enter 
into  a  sick  brain.  I  thought  my  bead 
was  a  forest ;  that  there  was  a  battue 
in  it ;  there  were  plenty  of  birds  and 
of  sportsmen ;  shots  were  fired,  and  a 
brace  of  partridges  fell  right  through 
my  eyes  to  my  feet.  The  shots  were 
suggested  only  by  the  slamnung  of  a 
door. 

The  other  dream  was  more  painful. 
To  understand  which  it  must  be  told 
that  I  had  sufi*ered  under  acute  inflam- 
mation, and  it  had  been  found  neces- 
sary to  ajiply  a  mustard  plaster.  And 
here  I  cannot  but  remember  my  own 
8\tu\vVvc\l^*  ,tMt^\\cvkXK^  \stKivUcal  mend. 
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bim  that  I  am  able  to  write  this— 
when^  I  6ay&  ho  told  me  that  I  migrht 
keep  on  the  said  mustard-plaster,  if  I 
pleased,  till  I  saw  him  next  day,  I, 
who  had   enjoyed  such  good  health 
that  I  never  hud  had  such  a  thing  in 
my  life,  and  knew  not  what  a  mustard- 
plaster  was,  said,  in  the  innocence  of 
my  heart,  that,  to  oblige  him,  I  would 
keep  it  on  for  a  week  if  he  wished  it. 
But,  oh  I  tortures,  all  that  ever  were 
or  will  be,  are  centered  in  thai  tiling 
called  a  mustard-plaster!    One  hour 
was  torture  beyond  description .  Whe- 
ther it  was  that  it  was  upon  the  tender 
and  afflicted  part,  or  that  my  constitu- 
tion has  a  particular  antipatliy  to  such 
*'  ticklers,"  as  my  worthy  friend  called 
them,  I  know  not;  but  never  did  I 
ever  feel  such  torment  as  that  gave 
me— ay,  for  a  day  and  a  half  at  least 
after  it  was  off.    Now,  after  this  plea- 
sant little  episode  of  the  mustard  con- 
flagration, the  scenes,    the   remem- 
brance of  which  makes  the  horrors  of 
Milton  and  Dante  tame,  let  us  pass  on 
to  my  second  dream.    I  thouglit  I  was 
lying  on  a  sofa.     A  servant  en  teredo 
and  aimounced  that  a  woman  wished 
to  see  me.     1  desired  lier  to  be  shown 
up,  supposing  it  to  be  some  parochial 
affair.     With  this  idea,  tlie  furniture 
of  my  room  was  gone,  all  but  the  sofa, 
and  I  was  in  an  up-stair  room  of  the 
miserable  old  pansh  poor-house.     1 
arose  to  receive  the  woman,  whose 
stops  I  heard  upon  the  stairs.     She 
entered,  and  we  met  in  the  middle  of 
the  room.     She  was  dressed  in  an  old 
black  bonnet  and  red  cloak,  a  gaunt 
haggard  creature  whom  1  had  never 
seen    before.     She  instantly  caught 
hold  of  me,  and  wrestled  with  me,  and, 
as  I  was  very  weak,  threw  me  on  the 
floor.  Then  1  beheld  such  a  change  come 
over  her.   She  threw  off  her  cloak  and 
lier  bonnet,  and  was  instantly  no  longer 

the  woman — but  my  friend  O ,  my 

amiable  friend  O  ,  and  how  altered ! 
His  features  assumed  the  most  terrific 
aspect  of  rage,  and  his  hair  stood  on 
end  with  fury,  and  his  gesture  was 
violent  in  the  extreme.  Now  my  wor- 
thy friend  has  a  wooden  leg.  Ho  gave 
a  violent  turn  with  his  whole  body, 
and  jumped  upon  me,  prostrate  as  I 
was  on  the  floor,  and  with  the  end  of 
his  wooden  leg  pegged  upon  the  very 
spot  where  I  had  bad  the  mustard- 
plaster  ;  he  gave  a  wonderful  pirouette 
npon  me,  iBuglung'  and  grinning ;  and 
eoBtinued  the  acdoa,  with  repeated 
JwapB,  wbieh  put  me  in  agony}  bo 


spun  like  a  top.  Such  torture  could 
not  last  long,  and  so  I  awoke.  And 
here  ends  my  experience  of  laudanum. 
I  very  soon  recovered  from  my  illness, 
of  which,  my  dear  Eusebius,  I  Fend 
you  these  particulars,  as  you  have  ex- 
pressed much  anxiety  on  my  account. 
I  shall  not  soon  forget  my  friend 
"  Forty  per  cent" — and  I  am  so  tho- 
roughly impressed  with  a  sense  of  fu- 
neral follies  and  funeral  rogueries,  that 
one  object  of  this  letter  is  to  entreat 
you,  my  dear  Eusebius,  to  see,  when 
my  day  shall  come,  that  I  be  quietly 
and  imustentatiously  laid  in  the 
ground.  I  would  return  to  it  as  a 
child,  wearied  with  his  trifling  sports, 
to  his  mother*s  breai>t.  1  care  not 
with  how  little  cost ;  it  is  not  mv  de- 
sire  to  enrich  an  underbiker  by  my 
death.  And  I  beg  you  will  signify  to 
my  nearest  relatives  that  for  my  part 
of  the  show  I  willingly  dispense  with 
all  their  outward  marks  of  sorrow-— 
and  that  if  they  choose  to  put  them- 
selves and  families  into  black,  that 
they  will  do  so  to  gratify  themselves, 
and  not  to  honour  me.  I  have  made 
calculations  of  what,  according  to  the 
usual  routine  of  these  matters,  my  de- 
cease would  cost  my  family,  and  find 
that  the  law  and  the  undertaker  might 
be  considered  as  in  part  my  heirs, 
which  I  by  no  means  intend,  and 
would  provide  against. 

People  may  complain  of  the  expense 
of  living,  when  in  reality  they  have 
more  cause  to  complain,  if  they  had 
any  forctluAight,  of  the  expense  of 
dying.  In  fact  death  is  treated  as  a 
crime,  and  subjects  us  both  to  '^  pains 
and  penalties."  Her  Majesty  loses  a 
subject — so  there  must  be  a  fine,  with- 
out a  recovery.  Come  into  this  world 
how  we  may,  we  are  greatly  taxed  for 
the  luxury  of  leaving  it.  W^e  let  the 
Government  tax  us  high  enough,  but 
that  we  let  the  undertakers  tax  us  be- 
sides, is  certainly  a  wonderfid  folly. 
There  are  situations  of  distress,  when 
a  man  can  neither  afford  to  live  nor 
to  die ;  and  is  haunted  in  his  ailments 
by  visions  of  the  harpies  that  will  come 
to  defile  or  to  consume  his  substance. 
What  pretence  can  there  be  but  our 
own  easy  sufferance  for  the  abomina- 
ble death-law,  armed  with  probate  duty 
and  legacy  tax,  ever  on  the  watch  for 
spoliation  ?  A  man  lies  wcak>  Vv^V^. 
less,  incapa\Ae  o£  eT.wf5vsftxv^\C\A\\v\»&- 
try  and  pToVvAva^i^  ivLtV)ick«t  tftft^ccA  ^«t 
bis  family — aud  \Mi^ia»»fe  V^Va  vsi  V\\» 
weak  cQudidwi,  iw\  1«^«^  ««^1  ^^^ 
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him  a  portion  of  his  former  industry 
— when  ho  wants  it  allf  and  more. 
Y0U9  in  fact,  accost  him  pretty  much 
as  the  thief  did  the  unfortunate  man 
who  was  quite  out  of  hrcath,  and  could 
not  move  a  step  further,  having  pur- 
sued another  man  who  had  run  away 
with  his  hat — "  What/'  said  the  new 
come  thief,  *'  can*t  you  stir  a  step  fur- 
ther?" "  Not  a  step,"  said  the  rob- 
bed. "  Not  one  ?"  said  the  other, — 
*'  then,  hang  it,  Til  have  your  wig." 
The  law  in  this  respect,  is  in  fact  a 
real  Fury,  with  a  power  of  ubiquity 
aud  self- multiplication,  and  is  up  to 
every  mans  bedside  at  his  appointed 
hour,  if  he*have  any  thing  worth  hav- 
ing ;  and  because  he  can  run  his  course 
no  longer,  boldly  breaks  open  his 
strong-box,  takes  Fury's  portion,  and 
meeting  the  undertaker  on  the  stairs, 
bids  him  walk  up  and  help  himself. 
Law  has  a  strong  arm — if  the  strong 
aud  vigorous  can  scarcely  resist  it, 
how  shall  the  weak  ? — so  we  put  up 
with  the  evil,  and  that  we  may  be 
used  to  it,  and,  like  the  eels,  the  better 
bear  the  skinning,  we  cannot  have  an 
almanac  to  tell  us  the  weather,  but  it 
shall  contain  tables  to  refresh  our  me- 
mories, and  tell  us  that  we  are  mor- 
tal, and  what  is  the  cost  of  mortality. 
But,  my  dear  Eusebius,  why  may  wo 
not  make  a  strong  fight  against  the 
undertakers  ?  Let  any  and  all  men 
get  their  bread  by  an  honest  calling. 
Live,  and  let  live,  should  be  every 
man's  motto  ;  but  it  is  not  theirs. 
They  are,  therefore,  out  of  the  pale 
of  humanity.  They  won't  let  live, 
but  live  upon  our  dying.  They  do  not 
comfort  the  "widows  and  afflicted," 
but  vastly  swell  the  amount  of  their 
sorrow.  They  come  into  the  house 
like  commissioners  of  Death's  Parlia- 
ment, and  with  their  retinue  eat  up 
and  drink  up  all  in  it,  before  they  that 
should  have  a  share  of  it  have  been 
dead  a  week.  And  then  the  damaged 
aud  rotten  goods  they  distribute  to  the 
mourners  at  the  highest  prices,  know- 
ing very  well  the  matter  will  never  bo 
noticed,  and  in  many  instances  tlieir 
taking  even  these  back  again  at  less 
than  a  quarter  the  cost,  so  that  a  hat- 
baud  or  gloves  may  be  sold  at  full  cost 
twenty  times,  and  taken  back  for  a 
trifle  as  many !  I  Really,  when  wo 
come  to  consider  tlio  matter  fairly,  if 
nijr  friend  '^  Forty  per  cent"  spoko 
truth,  ho  had  a  conscience,  for  "very 
many  get  five  hundred  per  cent.  Then 
their  humility  and  look  of  conadeia- 


tion  beforo  the  bercaTcd  so  difiamu 
suspicion;  they  acquire  a  look  of 
such  universal  and  particular  sym- 
pathy that  their  official  duties  have 
an  air  of  benevolence  in  the  doing. 
Tlieir  accounts  are  sure  to  be  sent  in 
in  a  decent  time ;  that  is,  when  it 
would  be  a  pain  to  look  into  them» 
when  the  feelings  are  too  tender  to 
discuss  or  dispute  any  of  the  items— 
for  in  grief  we  think  of  nothing  but 
grief,  and  arc  generous,  or  careless-^ 
and  who  would  bear  the  shame  and 
reproach  of  being  supposed  niggard, 
and  repentant  of  the  cost  bestowed  on 
affection,  and  hopes  buried  in  the 
grave  ? 

And,  do  you  know>  Euscbiiu,  that 
in  cities  and  populous  towns  there  is 
too  often  an  under  traffic  between 
them  and  the  parochial  clergy,  so  that 
the  items  c/iarged  are  never  sent ;  a 
regular  cash  account  being  kept  bo- 
tween  them,  to  the  profit,  and,  as  you 
will  think,  to  the  shame  of  both,  the 
undertaker  keeping  to  his  own  share 
a  third,  or  even  a  half  I !  Though  this 
is  all  very  well  understood,  it  is  con- 
nivance notwithstanding;  oh,  Euse- 
bins,  were  you  one  of  the  parochial 
ministers  of  a  large  city,  what  a  nest 
of  hornets  would  you  have  about  your 
ears  1  You  would  pull  the  nof  e  of  the 
first  that  olfered  you  the  copartner- 
ship in  the  black  business,  and  publish 
by  advertisement  the  iniquity,  and  ac- 
quaint all  widows,  widowers,  orphans, 
kc,  that  you  had  a  stock  of  mourning 
items  for  general  use,  and  would  not 
trouble  them.  I  confess  I  never  see 
a  town  clergyman  step  out  of  his 
mourning  chariot,  in  his  many,  many  a 
time  worn  wo-trappings,  for  the  wear 
of  which  the  price  of  new  is  charged 
to  the  afflicted  relative  of  the  deceased, 
without  feeling  that  he  is  lowered  in 
my  estimation,  and  that  he  is  lending 
his  name  and  profession  to  a  petty 
fraud.  But  your  conscientious  un- 
dertakers are  not  satisfied  with  dress- 
ing up  the  relatives  aud  friends^they 
must  have  attendants  and  mourners  of 
their  own,  all  to  be  tricked  out  at  a 
similar  cost.  An  acquaintance  of 
mine,  of  very  moderate  means,  told 
me,  not  long  ago,  that  he  had  in  tbo 
last  year  two  fimerals  in  his  family— 
and  that,  though  he  wished  to  be  aa 
moderate  as  might  be,  and  yet  avoid 
the  talk  and  notoriety  of  flyinff  in  tl^ 
iiiicc  ot  a.  cxx^V^m,  TSAv^Vlod  decen^.^, 
and  \\iOw^x!cv&  dcA\a3i<^  Xx^  ^  ^ 
otb\ma\  ^<i  ^"^^^  ^nu^i^  ^  tbSai 
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that  tbe  funeral  expenses  each  time 
were  between  seventy  and  eighty 
pounds.  NoWf  Eusebius,  one  hund- 
red and  fiAy  or  sixty  pounds  from 
his  pockets  and  his  children* s>  into  the 
pocKet  of  an  undertaker,  is  a  very  ab- 
surd, and  at  the  same  time,  a  very  la- 
mentable thing.  That  sum,  bestowed 
on  the  education  of  his  children,  might 
have  made  a  very  considerable  differ- 
ence in  their  views  and  situations  of 
after  life.  How  few,  that  know  well 
in  other  respects  to  regulate  their 
households  and  their  business,  have 
strength  boldly  to  resist  the  custom, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  whole  trade 
of  undertakers,  and  rather  go  on  en- 
during the  infliction  of  being  knowingly 
imposed  upon,  and  suffering  in  many 
cases  a  serious  diminution  of  means, 
already  too  small,  and  often  rendered 
smaller  by  altered  circumstances  caus- 
ed by  the  very  death  th«\t  brings  the 
harpies  upon  his  house.  When  I  read 
in  the  newspapers,  that  in  the  last  in- 
fluenza in  London,  there  were  suppos- 
ed to  be  not  loss  than  1000  funerals  in 
one  Sunday,  I  could  not  help  calculat- 
ing the  enormous  sum  distributed 
among  the  undertakers,  and  consider- 
ing the  expenditure  a  very  serious  ag- 
gravation of  the  family  distresses 
brought  about  by  that  universal  cala- 
mity. One  thousand  homeless,  com- 
fortless homes  for  one  day's  work  of 
death  in  one  city  1 1  What  must  have 
been  the  aggregate  amount  of  devas- 
tation of  the  maladv !  I  Then  to  think 
that  on  the  working  day,  the  day  fol- 
lowing, came  the  business  of  life,  with 
all  its  tumult  of  action,  and  that  all 
that  was  then  going  on  of  death,  and 
all  that  had  gone  on,  was  hidden  from 
sight — it  brought  a  sort  of  conviction 
tliat  the  vast  population  was  walking 
over  disguised  pitfalls ;  that,  let  who 
would  fall  in,  the  rest  were  careless. 
A  London  churchyard  is  at  any  time, 
crowded  as  it  is,  a  most  forlorn  place, 
80  utterly  abandoned  by  the  living, 
and  as  much  as  may  be  shut  out  from 
eighty  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  them, 
and  compensated  by  a  long  neglect 
for  the  undertaker's  one  expensive  pa- 
rade. And  who  does  not,  while  in 
life,  encourage  the  idea  of  resting  in 
the  grave?  but  in  these  receptacles 
there  can  be,  fancy  assures  us,  no  rest, 
night  nor  day.  The  incessant  noise 
of  carriages  that  pass  them  in  their 
speed  of  pleasure  or  business;  the 
full  tide  and  roar  of  life,  that  never 
/ff^ps  to  remember  one  iahabitant  of 


all  the  tombs,  that  ring  with  the  cha- 
riot wheels  of  universal  neglect,  rat- 
tling on  to  the  feast  or  show — and  the 
dampness  and  the  fog  that  settles  on, 
or  broods  over  them  in  the  twilight  of 
a  November  day,  and  the  chill  and 
rains  of  wintry  nights,  so  sadly  con- 
trasted with  the  low  debasing  riot  of 
life,  and  wickedness  of  lanes  around 
them,  all  those  seem  to  rob  death  of 
its  repose,  and  even  of  its  respect,  and 
the  grave-tenants  of  their  respectabi- 
lity. No,  Eusebius,  I  am  weak 
enough  to  abhor  such  sepulture.  If  I 
must  contemplate  the  outward  scene  of 
my  last  home — and  how  few  are  there 
that  do  not? — let  it  be  where  the  grass 
grows  not  rank  and  black,  amid  the 
broken  pots  and  pans,  and  refuse  cast 
from  decaying  windows — but  where 
the  grass  grows  on  which  the  sun 
shines,  and  a  flower  may  spring  up 
from  the  fresh  earth,  returning  modest 
thanks  as  an  offering,  even  from  the 
dead,  for  the  blessing  of  showers  and 
dews  of  heaven — where,  if  there  be 
pride,  it  shows  not  its  offensive  arro- 
gant airs,  but  the  aristocratic  and  hum- 
ble monuments  bears  a  family  relation 
to  each  other,  claiming  clanship  in 
death ;  where  the  daily  frequented 
path  yet  keeps  friendly  fellowship 
with  the  living,  and  where  graves  are 
not  unvisited ;  where  graves  look 
sensible  of  a  Sabbath,  aud  Sabbath 
care  and  villagers'  talk— where  the 
Sunday  congregation,  not  hastening 
out  with  all  speed,  as  from  an  odious 
place,  love  to  linger;  and  there  is 
homely  courtesy,  and  better  than 
everyday  thoughts  put  on  with  Sun- 
day clothes.  Where  a  friend,  such  as 
my  Eusebius,  may  freely  come  and 
cheat  his  fancy,  and  give  breathing  to 
his  affection,  without  having  to  seek 
sexton  or  beadle  for  key,  and  a  per- 
mission to  be  paid  for.  Not  too  gay 
for  sorrow,  nor  too  sad  for  love ;  but 
where  there  may  be  an  indwelling 
sanctity  that  may  hallow  both ;  whence 
sorrow  might  receive  comfort  and 
love  trust ;  where  there  is  a  sweet  green 
shade  for  the  tales  of  the  young,  and 
a  lingering  sunshine  upon  many  a  sod 
to  rest  the  aged  as  they  sit,  not  un- 
thankful that  beneath  their  feet  is  the 
same  home  that  will  receive  them,  as 
it  has  received  their  kindred  before 
them.  Such  is  a  scene  of  peace. 
Hero  the  living  may  ho\»e  l,<i  "  *\r^>^ 
with  their  falWrs."  \  \qn^  «s^\y  '^^ 
country  c\\urc\\^aT^  fi^\\a.'^^>  ^^x 
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xius-spellings.  One  can  fancy  that  on 
moonlight  nights,  when  the  shadows 
connect  grave  with  grave,  and  stone 
with  stone  by  their  distinct  lines,  that 
gentle  spirits  come  out  of  them,  and, 
Unked  together  in  groups,  seek  amuse- 
ment, their  permitted  hour  in  reading 
each  other's  histories,  and  humble 
praise.  You  know,  Euscbius,  I  do 
not  mock — there  is  no  tliought  that  is 
not  in  some  sense  a  reality ;  and  such  an 
one,  if  it  passes  through  the  mind  but  a 
moment,  awakens  but  a  natural  Instinct, 
assuring  us  that  even  death  is  not  all 
death.  Somewhere  the  dead  are,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  arc  the  worse  for 
bringmg  them  nearest  to  ourselves. 
The  country  churcliyard  has,  besides, 
another  charm.  It  rarely  witnesses 
the  undertaker's  pomp.  They  are 
mostly  town  ferrets — here,  poor  men 
are  chiefly  brought  to  their  graves  on 
poor  men's  shoulders;  there  is,  in 
general,  more  decency  than  show, 
though  the  village  carpenter  will  some- 
times affect  the  undertaker;  but  it  is  in 
an  humble  way,  and  the  consequences 
are  not  disastrous.  There  is  a  cus- 
tom with  country  clubs  that  is  not  a 
bad  one — every  member,  in  case  of 
death  of  wife  or  husband  of  any  mem- 
ber, gives  a  shilling  to  the  survivor. 
This  does  more  than  pay  the  funeral 
expenses,  and  as  there  is  not,  as  yet, 
any  very  great  .ambition  for  display,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  substantial  com- 
fort is  ollercd  by  the  custom — yes ! 
subst^mtial  (•onifv)rt,  for  it  is  a  com- 
fort tliat  there  may  be  a  loaf,  and 
somewhat  more  in  the  housu,  even 
after  friends  have  broken  bread,  and 
temperately  taken  a  parting  draught, 
not  taken  without  solemnity,  and 
moral,  and  perhaps  religious  feelhig. 
Bereavement  is  made  worse  by  imme- 
diate deprivation  of  life's  comforts. 
A  little  time  is  required  for  re(;oncile- 
ment  to  worse  things,  and  this  club 
aid  is  in  general  very  timely,  and  it 
does  not  go  to  the  undertaker.  The 
sleeping  family  of  a  country  church- 
yard, jis  I  remarked,  are  generally  un- 
disturbed by  grandeur,  seeking  to 
mingle  its  bones  with  the  humble — it 
does  happen  sometimes.  I  remember 
well  a  procession  which  came  from  a 
considerable  distance,  which,  though 
the  parties  concerned  in  it  were  not 
themselves  grand,  being  too  much  left 
to  the  taste,  and  ambition  too,  (»f  the 
undertaker,  was  somewhat  cou^^pi- 
cuous.  I  boro  a  part  in  it  sis  mourner 
^-we  were  two  days  upoa  tlie  road, 


and  such  two  days  t  never  shall  I  for- 
get them.  When  we  had  left  the  town* 
it  seemed  as  if  all  had  thrown  off  eTen 
the  semblance  of  sorrow.  I  waa  in 
the  coach  with  the  nearest  relatiTea, 
who,  very  sensibly,  endeayoared  to 
make  the  journey  as  little  dismal  as 
might  be,  and  succeeded;  so  that  it  was 
even  pleasant.  There  was  nothing  to 
blame  here ;  but  the  officials  of  tho 
procession,  the  cavalcade,  the  under- 
taker, and  his  "  merry-men  ail,"  made 
holiday  all  the  way.  It  was  obsenrablo 
enough,  that,  as  fiddlers,  on  entering 
a  village,  strike  up  a  note  or  two  to 
show  their  calling,  so  on  such  occa- 
sions did  our  friend  the  *'  forty  per 
cent"  marshal  his  men,  and  for  a  tew 
moments  affect  professional  solenmitv ; 
but  it  did  not  always  succeed,  the 
officials  did  not  go  quite  the  straight 
way  they  were  marshalled ;  and  at  the 
inns  at  night,  I  very  much  suspect  the 
corpse  was  left  to  take  care  of  itself; 
for  "  'twas  merry  in  the  hall."  And 
upon  one  occasion  I  remember  tlie 
procession  was  stopped  before  we 
entered  a  town — the  mutes  were  miss- 
ing, and  when  found,  they  had  been 
strangely  and  ludicrously  metamor- 
phosed. The  mutes  had  been  with 
the  liquids,  and  there  was  conftision  in 
their  tongues.  We  arrived  at  length, 
by  the  help  of  pretty  fast  driving ;  when, 
not  too  near  town  and  village,  without 
being  weary  of  our  journey,  we  depo- 
sited the  deceased  in  a  country  church 
vault.  And  I  recollect  thinking  as  I 
stood  near  the  ceremony,  and  marked 
the  stupid  unconcern  of  tho  crowds 
that  came  to  see  the  show,  that  it  Wiis 
a  needless  waste  of  money  to  bring' 
thither  with  so  much  pomp  one  whom 
not  one  of  the  village  population  had 
known,  or  would  ever  acknowledge 
by  any  sympathy,  to  be  flesh  of  tlieir 
flesh,  or  bone  of  their  bone,  no,  nor 
even  dust  of  their  dust.  And  all  this 
coldness  and  indecency,  if  I  may  so 
call  it,  was  purchased  at  the  cost  of 
some  hundreds  of  pounds,  for  the 
benefit  of — the  Undertaker. 

It  is  very  evident  that  costly  fune- 
rals have  not,  for  their  first  object, 
respect  for  the  dead.  The  pride  of 
the  living  is  more  conspicuous  in  them. 
If,  however,  they  were  a  solemn  les- 
son to  all  men,  if  they  were  a  public 
proclamation  of  death — a  warning  that 
all  should  take  heed  to  their  ways,  it 
wov\<V\>G  ^e\\.    The  burial-service  is 
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that  ihcro  is  an  interruption  of  the 
Bolemnity^  which  U  not  taken  up  again 
until  Uie  last  deposit  in  the  earth, 
when  the  friend  and  the  relative  steal 
forwordf  and  drop  their  tears  into  the 
gravc«  and  the  men  of  business  keep 
in  the  back-ground — often  even  then 
indecorously  to  pack  up  their  trap- 
pings for  another  show.     And  there 
is  always  sure  to  be  sometliing  ridicu- 
lous mixed  up  with  their  proceedings. 
In  the  last  case  it  was  strikingly  so  to 
even  the  would-be  mourners ;  for  tht:if 
were  not  thought  of»  and  the  appear- 
ance of  wo  was  discarded  a  mile  out 
of  towuy   the   pace   quickened,    and 
the  resumption  of  the  farce  occasion- 
ally, made  the  whole  a  mockery.  The 
dresses  assumed;    the  mutes;    hired 
mourners ;    the  known  circumstance 
that  they  have  never  perhaps  seen  the 
decea&oa,  nor  care  one  fartliing  for 
him  or  her,  and  often  they  know  not 
which ;  their  sleek  appearance^  bodily; 
their  enormous  eating  and  drinking ; 
their  impatience  to  shuffle   up  their 
paraphernalia ;  all  these  things,  which 
are,  besides,  most  adverse  to  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  real  mourners,  have 
in  themselves  much  of  the  ridicidous. 
The  mummery  before  our  eyes  leaves 
us  no  time  to  think  of  the  defunct;  and 
]f  we  do,  it  is  to  picture  him,  not  as 
death,  but  as  the  mummers  have  trick- 
ed him  up.     The  mind's  eye  can  with 
^fficidty  penetrate  the  plumed  enclo- 
sure.    The  very  idea  of  tlie  Trade  of 
Wo,  that  all  is  hired  for  the  occasion, 
is  revolting  to  better  feeling.     Now 
it  is  the  absence  of  this  hired  sorrow, 
and  the  room  that  is  left  to  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  spectator,  by  the  dress 
and  sword  of  the  soldier  upon  his  cof- 
fin, to  personify  the  dead — to  see  him, 
at  a  glance,  the  living  and  the  dead — 
that  makes  a  soldier's  funeral  exceed- 
ingly aifecting.      And  here  all  that 
attend  have  been  his  companions,  nor 
is  tliere  any  pantomime  trickery  of 
dress  and  gesture.  These  are  the  very 
arms  he  wore,  he  handled — the  boots, 
their  hability,  their  iitncss  to  the  in- 
dividual, all  that  which  made  them 
his,  and  him  theirs,  is  not  yet  depart- 
ed.    Wo  see  the  man  more  awfully 
than  if  we  actually  saw  him  lying  in 
his  coifin.     The  value  of  the  indivi- 
dnal  man  is  stamped  by  the  official 
military  attendance,  and  serves  as  an 
epitaph  of  merit.     The  costliest  fune- 
ral of  the  highest  son  of  earth  has 
notbio^  80  aitecdng, 
TJietv  Ib  much  more  solemnity  in 


funerals   abroad,  where  the   CImrch 
steps  in  at  once,  and  takes  possession 
of  the  deceased  as  under  its  protec- 
tion, under  the  sanctity  of  its  religious 
autliority  ;  and  if  it  makes  an  exhibi- 
tion,  it  is  with  authority, — and  this 
proclamation  has  holiness  in  it.     All 
that  is  not  ecclesiastical  is  kept  out  of 
sight.     There  is  nothuig  intermediate 
between  the  deceased  and  the  Church. 
The  undertaker  interferes  not,  intrudes 
not  here  to  spoil  all.     Death,  it  is 
true,  reigns  for  the  hour,  but  religion 
triumphs.     The  Church  certifies  the 
triumph,    and    the    resurrection.      1 
well  remember,   my  dear    Euscbius, 
how  much  I  was  once  aticcted  by  an 
exhibition  of  this  kind,  on  the  very 
first  night  of  my  entering  Home,     ft 
was   dark;    a   singularly   impressive 
cry  attracted  my  attention.     1  was  led 
by  the  sound  some  distance,  I  knew 
not  where,  for  I  was   totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  city.     1  found  my- 
self in  a  large  and  long  street,  at  ttie 
further  end  of  which  I  could  sec  many 
torches,  and  heard  a  constant  repeti- 
tion of  the  cry.     I  waited,  leaning 
against  a  large  pillar,  until  the  pro- 
cession should  reach  me.     It  did  so, 
and  passed  in  great  order ;  first  came 
the  several  religious  orders,  all  bear- 
ing torches,  as  1  should  suppose,  in 
number    many    hundreds.      Then   a 
single    figure,    a  miaicrable   friar,  of 
some  low  order  apparently,  bare  foot- 
ed, with   his   cord   round   his  waist, 
bearing  on  his  back  a  common  coffin- 
shell,  totally  uuornaracnted;  in  fact,  a 
few  poor  boards  tacked  together ;  im- 
mediately after  him,  a  sumptuous  and 
highly  raised  oar  or  bier,  on  the  front 
and  lower  part  of  which  was  a  splen- 
did display  of  armorial  bearings,  and 
above  the  body.     It  was  a  lady — of  a 
fine  person,  and  noble  and  handsome 
aspect.     She  lay  extended ;  her  hands 
joined   as  in  prayer;    her  faie,  her 
hands,  and   her  feet  naked  and  un- 
covered ;    the  rest  of  her  person  ap- 
peared in  a  stole  of  black,  and  such  as 
showed  the  beauty  of  her  form.     Sho 
appeared  to  be  about  thirty  years  of 
age.     Her  countenance  I  shall  never 
forget ;  it  was  extremely  placid,  pale, 
had  no  sunken  and  worn  character, 
as  if  disease  had   touched  it.     You 
coidd  scarcely  believe  there  was  not 
consciousness  remaining ;  or  whether 
remaining,  as  of  the  yf oiWi  W^>  <^^  'ydv- 
partcd  as  of  t\\c  we^d  \;viT\v\.,'^^x^^^ 
doubt.     It  passed  •,  Mid  \\vctw  Wdsrv^ 
a  long  traiu  svimiax  lo  ii!sa\.^>B^^'^'S^^ 
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ceiled  the  body,  of  monks  and  friars,  son — then  will  sister  angels  come  to 

and  all  rcli^fiou?  orders  nuniberlcss,  awaken  her,  to  own  her,  and  to  bear 

with  torchi":,  and  singinp:  as  they  pass-  her  away.     It  was  but  a  few  moments 

od  "  the  Misi-rere,"  as  did  the  whole  while  the  ecclesiastic  wa$  passing,  tliat 

procession.     I  ditl  not  follow  to  the  I  grazed  upon  the  figure,  yet  often  has 

church,  for  I  was  afr.iid  of  losing  my  the  vision  recurred  to  my  mind  ;  how 

way  ;  and  I  had  hcanl  strange  tal('>  of  (piick  is  thought,    how  searching  u 

thestrcotsof  K«)nie,whic]ul»»terredme.  observation,  when  a  mystery,  nature 

In   this   ca-o  the  parade  lost  its  va-  knowsnot  what,  makes  the  impression! 
nity  and  pridi?,  for  it  se*eme<l  less  of         1  said,  Eusebius,  that  undertaker^ 

the  individual  than  of  human  gr.mdeur  keep  clerical  company  for  mutual  ad- 

in  the  ab-tract,  and  that  set  uj)  even  vantage — let  the  relatives  look  to  that 

bv  thi"  Cliurch  itself  as  a  broad  text  —but  when  thev  are  in  lea'ruc  with 

upon   death,   and   humility,    and    all  the   medical  profession,   let  the  sirk 

things,  rather  to  be  orfered  thati  dis-  man   look   to    what    stuff   he    tjke?.- 

played  at  the  fu.»t  of  the  cross  in  the  Many  years    ago    my    good    father, 

saurtuary  to  which  tlie  procession  was  whom  you  know,  Eusebius,  to  have 

moving:.      How  contemptible  did  all  had  a  natural  antipathy  to  any  ibin^ 

the  funerals  I  had  ever  >v.>en,  in  which  sordid,  was  sent  for  to  receive  his  fire- 

ili^phiy  was  ail'eited,  seem  after  this !  well  and  blessing  from  an  ageti  ausi 

TherL-  i-  much  in  tlu^  i<Iea  that   no  upon  her  sick-bed  at  Bath.     He  ar- 

unhallowod  hands  touch  the  bodv — be  rived  in  time   to  sec   her  alive,  anJ 

it  so,  or  not,  yuu  are  jjersuided  it  is  likewise  to  have  an  interview  with  the 

the  v:i<c.     'riion?  \<  no  vulgar  inter-  apothecary,  who,  on  taking  leave  -t 

venlion  between  lifo,  do:*Iu  and  the  the  door — the  old  lady  yet  living — saiJ. 

tomb.     Every  act,   after   the   breath  softly  and  significantly,  to  my  fither, 

has  departed,  is  uf  s'UKtity  and  reli-  putting  a  half  a  guinea  at  the  saiae 

gioiis  rite.  time  into  his  hand,  for  he  took  him  !'-: 

1   wa-  on  aTir;tluT   occ.i-iou  much  the  butler,  my  father  being  pariieuLr 

stniik  wit'.i  this.     Turning  the  cor-  in  his  dress — "  He  so  good,  sir,  as  :■• 

ner  nf  a   >treet  in    liome,  also,  and  inform  the  familv  that  mv  brother  i» 

at  uiid-d  :y,  1  suddenly  came  upon  a  an  uudertjiker."      Eagots  and  fury! 

tall  pi'r>nii;,ire  dre^>ed  in  cccli'sia^itical  gloves  and  hat-bands !  but  surh  a  tliii;: 

habit,  L'Mr\ing  b«/lori*  him  a  cofiiu,  in  as  this  ought  to  be  looked  into,    li 

whii'li   w.i>  a  cliild,  a  ^irl,   probably  such  should  be  the  ]»ra«^tice  now  .it 

about  t«-n  years  of  ;ice.     S!ie  wa>  very  1»  ith  or  cUewherc,  wc  are  none  vf  :.• 

be.iutitul.     To  ^.ly  t'u*  face  w;js  pile  safe  in   our  beds.     1  have   oI'mtwI 

wmuM  ill  dex.-rib*'  the  appiMnui-e;  if  that  an  undertaker  pays  his  wnn  t- 

wu>  uMrMe  ]).i]l<"r.  wlih  a  l-.dk  a^  if  the  pcnuiious  wealthy.       Misi-r*  .t:« 

i(  had  bi.''.'U  m-.'ntly  s  >  (•onv«'rt"d  from  frecpicntly  known  to  be  pruf-iM*  in  i:.i- 

II\in.:i-  ll("«li  an-1  lilood.     Vet  tiie  idea  their    Li'^t,    their    only   expendit::ri-. 

<if  wvi^lit  eoiiVi'vd  liv  the  woril  mar-  Thev  not  uncomnionlv  give  vervl-.r^v 

bh'  mu-t   lie   r\<li'.ili  d  fnini  that  en-  directions  for  their  funerals  :  a^iii.*  it  i 

lestidi/i'd  li»o^  aiMl  -■.il>-tLLn<-e.    Indeed,  a  whim>ieal  incon>i>tency,  havo  Jri\i:i 

seein^'  that  if  w.'.>  tl.e  bidy  nf  i-iu- of  li.;rd    bargains    upon    the    oiva*li:;t 

the  aze  1  Iitive  mrnfi'i'.iirl,  it  li;i"- Miiee  whieh    thev   are   shrewd   cnou'jh  :• 

been  a  sour-e  of  sjr.n-  wnu-ler  that  the  know  will  not  be  adhered  to,  a:i«!.  i^i 

pri<'>l    enuld   <>j  e;>ily  e:;rry  it,  and  some  instanees,  have  given  an  ini'.T 

tiiat   si:ri)n-e    'till  iimr..'  sijiritnalizis  on   their  heirs  for  the   amount,  ^r.l 

tl-.e  -ubj.-et.     IJ'ir  t;Mt  it  wa-  >o  pale,  taken  discount   befuri'hand  fur  Ux.r 

it  nii^rlit  li.ive  bei  11,  t:i  tli.'iiM  iLiiu-.tiou,  own  funerals.      It   is  but  one  of  l-'' 

an  M-^'el  e,r.!::ht  ^leej.inj-,  ;ji'!  hroujht  fn-aks  of  pri<le.     I  knew  a  m:iu  i^li- 

i:i  t:i''  ll  .v.-.-rs  lit'  Tar-uli-'  i;i  '.vliii  h  it  denied  his  aged  wile,  with  whi»m  !.-' 

h,.l    d  v'ktd    it-'lf — I  V   t'i:e:v   were  hid  lived  ftirty  year-,  in  her  l..?t  il^- 

r.)wer-  ill  fi  -tiiiii^  iVi/M  lu'.id  t<i  f.iot.  Uj'"-  medical  attcndauee  or  nursi', -'■' 

.Null..-    fill   '.\  111  —  t!:i  IV    v.ji-   but    the  the  niauv  little  comforts  shewiMiJ. 

]irie-"    V.  ii'i   t;.">  h  •  *:t;t'':d    eli'M.       It  l*:it  ou-l*  dead,  his  atfection  w.:*  >!m»- 

Ii »-  !■  <:i.  !!:  n^ii:  !.  d:>ei.ve:rl  iu  its  l-y  extraordinary  magnificence  in  I;-.r 

iliM'^i  \<f  ll*  ;.:i  ..:ij.!,  i-.n.;  h:;-  ]'iit  oil"  funeral.    CJrral  was  the  display.    Ti  ' 

in  til!'  -leeji  all  it-  ciirliily  tie-  autl  c«il!lu   was  llie  most  simiplm'U>  tiul 

tliou^'/-.     Nn!"  jiannt-.  n  -r  rel..tive>.  coulil  be  ;  all  went  on,  to  the  nnirrrMl 

mu-t  f-ll..'.\   it.     Ii    uiii-t  he  l.iiil  by  a'to:i:>hment  tif  the  neig^hbourhuid, :.( 

■^ricst'a  hauu-r  ill  the  temple  for  a  sea-  great  cost.     But  alas,  the  fit  l»«0«r 
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}r6  the  funeral  should  take  however^  as  it  may.    He  did  presenre 

honght  struck  him  that  he  her  above  ground,  and  above  ground 

oraething  in  convcyanco  of  she  may  be  now  perhaps.    For  he  was 

>m  the  undertaker's,  and  in  the  inventor  of  a  new  pickle,  and  in 

the  evening  he  sent  for  it  the  experiment  the  great  John  Hunter 

ung-cart.     It  upset  by  the  was  coadjutor.    It  is  quite  pleasant  to 

3S  through  the  malice  and  think  that  one  human  being  in  the 

ince  of  the  undertaker,  and  great  city  could  escape  the  hands  of 

-oaddayatthemiser*sdoor,  the  Black  Harpies.     The  old  woman 

I  mud,  and  a  troop  of  hoot-  in  Horace  was  to  be  carried  oiled,  to 

ler  it.     He  forgot  to  give  see  if  it  was  possible  for  her  to  slip 

espeeting  his  own  burial ;  through  the  hands  of  her  heir  and  the 

0  costly  experiment    and  undertakers.     But  the  pickle  of  Ma- 

s  vnfe*s  interment  sickened  dame   Van  Butchel    was    a  happier 

»n  certainly  did  not  trouble  thing,  for  through  it  she  was  never 

out  the  magnificence  of  it.  carried  out  at  all,  but  preserved  at 

'brated  Van  Butchel  was  home.* 

ur  respect,  not  so  much  for  If  a  man  would  but  consider  every 

id  spotted  horse,  as  for  his  funeral  he  sees  as  his  own,  or  as  spe* 

on  and  success  in  defraud-  cimens  of  the  trade,  from  which  to 

ck  fraternity  of  their  un-  select  for  himself,  how  much  absnr- 

expectations.     He  was  at  dity,  mockery,  and  expense  would  he 

>us  cost  for  his  wife.     It  determine  to  cut  off.  Some  have  taken 

d  that  an  annuity  had  been  a  fancy  to  have  their  coffins  made, 

to  her,  "  as  long  as  she  Wiile  in  good  health  themselves,  and 

ibove  ground.'*     Be  that,  kept  them  constantly  before  their  eyes. 


owing  Epitaph,  which  I  have  somewhere  met  with,  may  not  be  unaccept- 

uias  Marioe  Van  Butchel  noTO  miraculo  conservatM,  et  a  marito  suo  tuper- 
[uotidiano  adoratas. 

*'  Hie  exsors  tumuli  jacet 
Uxor  Johannis  Van  Butchel, 
Integra  omnino  et  incorrupta, 
Viri  sui  amantissimi 
Desiderium  simul  et  delicis. 
Quam  gravi  morbo  vitiatam, 
Consumptamque  tandem  longa  morte, 
In  hunc  quern  cemis  nitorem, 
In  hanc  si)eciem  et  colorem  viventis 
Ab  indecord  putredine  vindicavit, 
Invita  et  repugnante  naturi, 
Vir  egregiua,  Gulielmus  Huntenu, 
Artificii  prius  intentati 
Inventor  idem  et  perfector. 
0 1  fortunatum  maritum, 

Cui  datur 
Uxorem  multum  amatam 
Retinere  una  in  unis  sedibus, 
Affari,  tangere,  complecti. 
Propter  dormire,  si  lubet, 
Non  fatis  modo  superstitem, 
Sed  (quod  mirabilius) 
Etiam  suaviorem, 
Venustiorem, 
Habiliorem, 
Solidam  magis,  et  magis  succi  plenam, 
Quam  cum  ipsa  in  vivis  fuerit ! 
O  I  fortunatum  virum  et  invidendum, 
Cui  peculiare  hoc,  et  proprium  contingit, 
A  pud  se  habere  fceminam 
Constantem  sibi 
Et  horis  omnibus  eandem  I" 
V,  NO,  CCLXXVI*  2  H 


m 


Thb  mi^  be  bravery  or  cowardice  i 
tfaey  may  think  thus  to  reconcile  them- 
•elTet  by  degrees  to  that  which  they 
scaraely  dare  face  in 'all  its  reality. 
Bat  to  rehearse  the  funeral  in  full, 
even  to  the  laying  out  the  gloves  and 


Fknerah.  [Oct. 

the  conTCiit.  Ha  formed*  ther«fiM% 
the  scheme  to  become  a  member  of 
their  or  some  other  monkish  order. 
Whither  he  retired  is  not  known.  He 
left  his  beautiful  domains,  just  at  the 
moment  his  extensive  lands  and  gar- 


hat-bands,  and  to  the  examination  of  dens  were  putting  on  their  best  sum 

the  accounts  of  the  "  forty  per  cents,"  mer  looks,  and  gently  breathing  in 

would,  if  it  became  a  fashion,  doubtless  every  wind  "  enjoy.  '* 
ruin  the  trade.  For,  if  men  themselves         This  invitation  was  too  much  for 

were  not  satisfied  with  the  rehearsal,  him,  for  he  was  determined  not  to  en- 

their  heirs  would  be.  Milton  rehearsed  joy  any  thing.    So  he  departed,  ostca- 

liis,  but  that  was  to  keep  off  the  reality,  sibly  to  passa  few  months  on  the 


Continent.  Thither  he  went,  taking 
with  him  only  one  old  faithful  domes- 
tic.    He  proceeded  to  the  town  of 

B .      Having  been  there  a  few 

weeks,  he  opened  his  scheme  to  this 
old  and  tried  servant,  and  made  him 
solemnly  swear  to  keep  the  secret,  and 
perform  his  part  in  the  scheme — to 
give  out  that  he  was  dead — and  to 
procure  a  mock  funeral.  And  to  se- 
over  head  and  ears,  in  the  sight  of  cure  his  fidelity,  he  showed  him  a  very 
their  creditors,  and   come  up   else-     beneficial  codicil  in  his  will,  not  avaiU 


There  are  many  who  profess  to  give 
up  the  world,  to  shut  themselves  up 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  who  would 
do  well  to  take  this  method  of  announ- 
cing to  their  friends  their  defunct  state, 
that  no  further  enquiries  may  be  made 
about  them,  a  practice  which  some 
debtors  have  found  very  convenient ; 
for  men  desperately  in  debt,  by  so 
doing,  may,  like  skilful  divers,  plunge 


where.  That  a  rich  man,  however, 
should  see  himself  dead  and  buried, 
and  then  sit  down  to  write  his  own 
epitaph,  and  send  it  per  post  to  his 
executors,  would  be  past  belief,  if  it 
were  not  to  be  found  among  the  freaks 
of  humauity.  There  is  an  example, 
Eusebius,  within  my  and  your  memory. 

You  remember   Sir   Giles  the 

sceptic — of Park.   It  is  generally 


supposed  that  he  died  abroad  ;  but  no 
such  thing — by  some  means  or  other 
the  truth  has  come  out.     Weary  of    tence  that  his  master  is  a  Professor  of 


able  but  in  caf^e  of  his  real  or  suppos- 
ed death.  I  pass  over  the  condition 
of  the  poor  old  domestic — he  had 
served  his  master  too  long  to  disipute 
his  will — and  now  there  was  a  lurking 
wish  that  nobody  else  would  dispute 
it.  It  had  been  law  to  him,  and  might 
be  in  the  eyes  of  others.  The  plan  is 
agreed  upon.  The  old  domestic  be- 
comes acquainted  with  some  of  the 
under  attendants  at  the  hospital  of 
,  and  by  their  means,  under  pre- 


property  and  prosperity,  and  of  having 
no  wants  ungratified  but  the  greatest, 
that  of  knowing  what  he  wanted ;  mo- 
rose, suspicious,  misanthropic,  ho  had 
long]  quarrelled  with  Providence  for 
too  amply  prDviding  fur  him  ;  and 
more  out  of  spite  than  conviction  had 
long  professed  himself  an  atheist.  At 
the  age  of  seventy  he  meditated  a  new 
scheme  of  happiness  ;  the  only  bar  to 
the  execution  of  which,  for  some  time 
after  the  conception  of  it,  being  that  it 
would  confer  happiness  on  others,  a 
thing  he  never  by  any  chance  intend- 
ed. He  had  for  years  shut  himself  up 
within  his  own  domain,  and  had  mostly 
taken  his  exercise  by  nightfall.  In 
these  nightly  excursions  he  visited  the 
owls,  and  the  owls  visited  him,  and 
thev  were  mutually  satisfied  that  they 
had  no  other  society.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  the  monks  of  La  Trappo 
must  be  an  improvement  on  them,  iu- 
Msmucb  M  there  must  b9  lest  u^m  ux 


Anatomy,  procures  a  body — conveys 
it^to  the  lodgings — and,  all  minor  mat- 
ters prepared  for  the  deception,  tells 
the  people  of  the  house  that  a  friend 
of  his  maifter's  had  died  suddenly  while 
paying  him  a  morning  visit.  The 
body,  under  the  real  name  of  his  mas- 
ter IS  cuifincil,  and  magnificent  orders 
given  for  the  interment.  Things  be- 
ing iu  this  state,  the  domestic  writes 
to  the  next  heir  an  account  of  his 
master  s  sudden  death  ;  that  he  had 
been  obliged  to  deposit  the  body  in 
lead,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  funeral, 
and  "  wailing  further  oiders,*'  &c. 
&c. 

The  heir  arrives,  with  little  show  of 
sorrow,  and,  strange  to  say,  this  rather 
amused  than  offended  the  old  gentle- 
man. Sir  Giles,  who  now,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  red  wig  and  other  wavs 
and  means  of  metamorphosis,  at  the 
Tecomm«\ida)L\QitL  ^^  V\U  servant  to  the 
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official  attendants  upon  his  own  funeral,  dominionsy  they  bury  him  !n  the  conn- 

Every  thing  was  magnificently  order-  tryoftheGarrhians.'*  There  Is  scarcely 

ed»  as  becoming  the  rank  of  so  consi-  an  undertaker's  array>  provided  he  be 

derable  a  man.     In  his  capacity  of  of  any  note,  and  has  been  long  in  the 

assistant  Undertaker,  he  was  initiated  trade,  that  would  not  furnbh  the  fol- 

into  the  mysteries,  was  even  pleased  lowing  list  to  be  strangled — "  a  con- 

with  the  sober  riot  and  licentious  de-  cubine  to  be  strangled,  with  a  cup- 

corum,  the  cheating,  the  pilfer,  the  bearer,  a  cook,  a  groom,  a  waiter,  a 

knavery,  and  felt  a  new  joy  in  his  messenger,  certain  norses."    A  Royal 

misanthropy.    "  Hung  be  the  heavens  Funeral  in  those  days  was  somethmg 

with  black.*'    Though  the  Undertaker  worth  seeing — for,  not  satisfied  with 

spread  showers  of  silk,  and  suspended  the  above,  "  they  took  the   King's 

as  clouds  his  sombre  broad  cloth,  they  Ministers,  fifty  in  number,  and  strang- 

were  to  him  but  as  Xerxes*  arrows,  led  them ;  and  with  them  the  King's 

that  shut  out  the  day,  but  did  not  hit  stud,  fifty  beautiful  horses,  and  after 

the  sun  of  happiness  that  now,  for  the  they  have  emptied  and  cleansed  their 

first  time,  shone  in  his  heart.    Happy  bellies    (the    King's    Ministers,  they 

to  iiim  was  the  day  of  his  death,  but  having  been  supposed  to  have  fillea 

far  happier  that  of  his  burial.     He  them  extraordinarily),  they  fill  them 

looked  upon  his  heir  as  the  fool  that  with  straw,  and  sew  them  up  again, 

had  taken  the  burden  of  his  station  Then  they  lay  two  planks  of  a  semi- 

and  property  ofi'  his  shoulders  ;  and  as  circular  form  upon  four  pieces  of  tim- 

he  would  have  only  hated  him  the  ber,  placed  at  a  convenient  distance, 

more  had  he  shown  any  feeling  on  the  with  the  half  circle  upwards;  and  when 

occasion,  he  was  quite  indifierent  to  they  have  erected  a  sufilcient  number 

the  dcf^ree  of  sorrow  he  affected  or  of  these  machines,  they  set  the  horses 

omitted  to  afii'ct.    After  the  funeral  he  upon  them,  spitted  with  a  strong  pole, 

walked  away,  no  one  ever  knew  whi-  quite  through  the  body  to  the  neck  ; 

ther,  bequeathing,  as  he  fully  believed,  and  thus  one  semicircle  supports  the 

to  his  heir,  oil  the  miseries  of  prosperity  shoulders  of  tho  horse,  the  other  his 

imalloyed.     Among  his  papers  were  flank,  and  his  legs  are  suspended  in  the 

found  his  epitaph  :    *'  ^rmtrat  »»ut  *mi  air.    After  this  they  bridle  the  horses, 

watTM  r«  ^qli»."    The  old  domestic  has  and,  hanging  the  reins  at  full  length 

recently  died,    and    bequeathed    his  upon  posts  erected  to  that  end,  mount 

money  to  the   Ebcnezer    Chapel  at  one  of  the  fifty  they  have  strangled, 

T ,  and  had  disclosed,  before  his  upon  each  horse,  and  &x  him  in  the  seat 

death,   to  relievo  his  conscience,  so  bydrivingastraightstickupwardsfrom 

much  as  has  enabled  me  to  tell  you  the  end  of  the  back-bone  to  his  head, 

the  story.     I  have  only  a  word  or  two  and  fastening  the  lowest  part  of  that 

to  add  to  this  long  letter,  that,  in  my  stick  in  an  aperture  of  the  beam  that 

spleen   against  all  undertakers,  that  spits  the  horses.    Then,  placing  these 

they  may  more  effectually  mourn  in  horsemen  quite  round  tho  monument^ 

their  professional  calling,  and  get  their  they  all  depart ;  and  this  is  the  man« 

*'  forty  per  cent "  with  entire  impuni-  ner  of  the   King's  Funeral."      The 

ty,  I  will  remind  tlicm  of  the  ancient  Scythians  were  a  sensible  people, 
discipline  of  their  tribe  among   the        When  Dr  Prideaux  ofiered  to  the 

Scythians,  and  sinccn^ly  wish  they  publisher  his  connexion  of  the   Old 

would  return  to  it.     Herodotus  tells  and  New  Testament,  the  bookseller 

ns,  that  when  tho  king  died,  the  under-  remarked  that  it  was  a  dry  subject, 

takers  who  attended  him  (1  will  use  and  he  could  not  safely  print  it,  unless 

tho  words  of  the  historian), «'  cut  ofi'part  he  could  enliven  it  with  a  little  humour, 

of  one  ear,  shave  their  heads,  wound  Perhaps,  my  dear  Eusebius,  you  will 

themselves  on  the  arms,  forehead  and  charge  me  with  making  such  an  attempt 

r.03P,  and  pierce  the  lelt  hand  with  an  upon  a  grave  subject.     Be  that  as  it 

arrow.     Having  done  thb,  they  ac-  may,  I  know  very  well  that  if  I  do  not 

company  the  chariot  to  another  dis-  make  you  laugh,  you  will  laugh  with- 

trict,  and  this  manner  is  observed  in  out  me.     Efer  yours* 
every  province,  till,  having  carried  the  *• 

dead  body  of  the  king  through  all  his 
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Chapter  I. 


ScAEFiELD  is  006  of  tho  old-fashioD- 
cd  villages  that  give  such  a  charm  to 
tho  rural  scenery  of  England — not 

2uite  so  romantic  as  Miss  Mitford*s 
Sverlegh>  nor  so  picturesque  as  Ken- 
more,  nor  so  secluded  as  Callander, 
but  a  clean  populous  hamlet,  buried 
in  huge  clumps  of  elms,  with  the  smoke 
rising  clear  into  the  sky,  and  reveal- 
ing the  habitation  of  man  long  before 
the  houses  themselves  are  visible 
among  the  windings  of  the  lane.  A 
post  town  at  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles  forms  a  link  between  it  and 
tho  world ;  a  sort  of  mooring-ring, 
attached  to  which  the  village  rides 
securely  amid  tho  constantly  rising 
waves  of  new  events ;  and  without 
which  it  would  drift  away  into  tho 
vast  ocean  of  oblivion.  A  riveri  too, 
like  "  Kennet  swift  for  silver  eels  re- 
nowned,** is  another  tie  between  it  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  world ; 
for  few  weeks  pass  in  the  fishing  sea- 
son without  sundry  Viators  and  Pisca- 
tors  finding  their  way  to  the  Crown,  a 
imall  hostel,  which  stands  aristocra- 
tically apart  from  the  village,  and 
promises,  on  a  board  at  tho  gate, 
good  entertainment  for  man  and  beast. 
When  we  add  to  these  the  weekly 
visits  of  various  pedlars  and  teamen, 
miscellaneous  beggars,  and  sometimes 
in  the  summer  a  pic-nic  party  from 
the  neighbouring  town,  we  feel  almost 
inclined  to  alter  our  opinion  of  Scar- 
field,  and  to  consider  it  entitled  to 
more  respect  than  we  were  at  first 
disposed  to  allow  it.  Whatever  de- 
gree of  importance  we  may  attach  to 
it,  we  are  sure  to  receive  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  our  valued  friend  Igna- 
tins  Hubble,  F.R.S.,who  considers  it 
unequalled  in  England,  and  has  resid- 
ed in  the  principal  mansion,  called 
Manor-hall,  for  twenty  or  thirty  years. 
His  wealth,  his  learning,  his  having 
written  and  published  a  book,  and  at 
last  his  venerable  age,  and  a  pig- tail 
of  unusual  length,  have  made  him  uni- 
versally acknowledged  as  the  ''  princi- 
pal inhabitant.**  The  farmers  take 
off  their  hats — the  squires  shake  his 
hand,  and  even  the  great  Sir  Wilfred 
Hammond,  tho  owner  of  the  estate, 
ased  not  unfrequently  to  stay  whole 
weeks  with  bim,  and  make  lus  \\ouse 
Jua  borne.     What  the  cause  of  tbift 


intimacy  may  have  been  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture,  for  two  people  more  un- 
like than  the  scientific  and  literary 
Ignatius,  and  the  fox-hunting,  wine- 
bibbing  baronet,  can  no  where  be 
found.  It  has  been  surmised,  indeed, 
that  mutual  convenience  may  partly 
account  for  their  friendship,  for  it  was 
always  remarked  that  a  good  many 
thick  parchment  parcels  were  visible 
during  Sir  Wilfred's  visits,  and  that 
for  a  few  days  after  he  had  gone  up 
from  Scarfield,  he  seemed  to  have 
amazing  quantities  of  ready  money. 
This  circumstance  could  not  fail  to 
strike  any  body  who  compared  it  with 
his  usual  state  of  impecuniosity ;  for 
Sir  Wilfred  is  one  of  those  extraordi- 
nary individuals  only  to  be  met  with 
in  this  land  of  attorney-stewards  and 
broad-acres ;  who  are  owners  of  mag- 
nificent estates,  and  sometimes  hafe 
only  a  faint  recollection  of  the  colour 
and  shape  of  a  guinea.  It  certainly  is 
a  great  defect  in  the  economy  of  na- 
ture that  a  man's  income  does  not  al- 
ways expand  in  proportion  to  fais 
family  ;  and  few  people  regretted  this 
mal- arrangement  more  bitterly  than 
Sir  Wilfred.  A  stud  at  Newmarket, 
which  he  had  kept  without  feeling  the 
expense  of  it,  fifteen  years  before,  was 
a  dreadful  draw  on  him,  now  that  be 
had  a  son  at  Cambridge ;  and  even 
the  pack  of  hounds  he  had  started  as 
a  bachelor,  made  prodigious  inroads 
on  his  fortune  now  that  his  wife  had 
saddled  him  with  Madame  Carson's 
bills.  It  may  seem  strange  that  he 
did  not  give  up  Newmarket  and  his 
hounds  ;  but  the  thought  never  enter- 
ed his  head.  He  thought  a  great  deal 
oftener  of  his  son  giving  up  Cam- 
bridge, and  his  wife  deserting  Madame 
-*but  the  son  went  on  with  his  studies, 
my  lady  went  on  with  her  dress,  New- 
market rejoiced  in  his  racers,  and 
Tom  Herrick  still  hunted  his  pack. 
Mr  Flashy  continued  to  *'  do  for  nim," 
as,  in  legal  phraseology,  he  expressed 
it,  and  Sir  Wilfred,  about  twice  in  tho 
year,  paid  a  flying  visit  for  a  few  days 
to  our  worthy  and  ready-money  friend, 
Ignatius  Hubble. 

Dear  good  old  Ignatius !  what  a 
flood  of  good-humour  inundated  your 
co\iiileTi9LXi<i«  ^%  ^^  ^(^r  day  Sir  WiU 
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fire,  if  it  were  winter,  and  to  the 
riudow  in  summery  and  passed 
on  you  tho  huge  flat-bottomed 
ter  that  held  two  good  quarts  of 
t  and  yet  modestly  called  itself  a 
of  wine!  Not,  oh  venerable 
iteemcd  Ignatius,  that  you  were 
jed  to  the  pleasures  of  tho  table 
ely  so  called — or  that  you  dc- 
d  the  high  character  of  a  philo- 
r  and  a  scholar  by  an  unseemly 
1  for  creature- com  torts  in  a  liquid 
,  but  simply  because  you  knew 
le  good-natured  visitor  would  bo 
t  and  silent,  prepared  to  swallow 
pleasure  and  ediflcation  whatever 
hose  to  pour  into  him — whether 
l^h  the  medium  of  a  green  glass 
r  as  large  as  a  barrel,  and  in  the 
of  prime  old  Bordeaux  —  or 
jh  your  own  lips,  tipt  with  ce- 
fire,  and  in  the  shape  of  an  ora- 
>  which  all  the  bees  of  Hymettus 
ontributed  their  honey,  and  no 
portion  of  their  hum.  Then 
new  that  you  might  harangue  to 
Lve  ears  on  all  manner  of  sub- 
-on  the  adventures  of  your  youth 
studios  of  your  manhood — the 
ions  of  your  age — your  disco- 
in  science — your  experience  in 
ings — your  disappointments  in 
For  you  know  you  were  disap- 
d,  though  you  sometimes  pre- 
'ou  jilted  the  widow  ;  Ignatius  I 
3  the  widow  that  jilted  you. 
e  confessed  it  a  hundred  times 
Wilfred,  and  he  has  a  hundred 
forgotten  the  whole  concern ; 
Mir  communicativeness  on  such 
has  generally  reached  its  height 
the  aforesaid  decanter  was  for 
cond  time  in  tho  very  act  of  en- 
'  in  the  marines ;  an  incident 
had  a  very  remarkable  effect  on 
?mory  of  your  friend.  But  hark ! 
'awing  room  bell  is  vehemently 
.  for  at  least  the  twentieth  time, 
.  sharp,  clear,  precise  voice  is 
saying  to  Abraham  Slocock— 
you  certain  you  told  the  gentle- 
hat  tea  was  ready  ?  " 
Ignatius  is  a  husband  ?  —perhaps 
Br  ? — a  patriarch  with  his  table 
overshadowed  with  olive  branch- 
W\,  no  !  a  bachelor  has  he  been, 
lilicly  to  be  to  the  end  of  time, 
jret  many  of  the  comforts  that 
10  weaker  vessels,  as  we  politely 
em,  can  bestow,  are  in  our  ex- 
t  friend's  possession — sour  looks 
he  is  not  exactly  punctual,,  and 


severe  reprimands  when  he  omits  near- 
ly throttling  himself  with  vast  rolls  of 
handkerchiefs  if  he  puts  his  foot  out 
of  doors  afler  mid-day,  especially  in 
an  east  wind.  Yes  I  we  may  safely  say 
that  Miss  Barbara  Hubble,  a  spinster 
sister  of  mature  years,  contrives  to 
make  his  home  as  agreeable  to  him  as 
if  he  had  a  w  ife.  The  part  of  children 
is  played  to  the  life  by  George  and 
Mary  Hope — the  offspring  of  a  favou- 
rite niece  whom  Ignatius  has  adopted, 
and  whom  all  the  world  has  long  ago 
set  down  for  his  heirs. 

"  But  the  theory  of  education,  my 
dear  Sir  Wilfred,  is  very  insufficiently 
developed.  The  faculties  are  treated 
as  if  they  were  potatoes  or  turnips 
that  had  been  planted  at  a  particular 
time,  and  at  another  particular  time 
were  expected  to  come  to  maturity. 
The  faculties,  I  maintain,  on  the  other 
band,  vary  so  astonishingly,  so  much, 
and  so  gpreatly  in  the  period  of  their 
acquiring"  the  fulness  of  their  growth, 
that  sometimes  they  are  in  a  very  im- 
perfect state  even  in  old  age.  You 
have  met  with  old  people  who  were 
stupid,  ignorant,  dull  ?  '* 

Sir  Wilfred  looked  at  his  host 
through  the  mist  that  had  begun  to 
settle  over  his  eyes,  and  observing  that 
the  old  gentleman  addressed  the  ques- 
tion to  him  in  a  very  pointed  manner, 
answered,  **  Oh  yes,  dull  enough,  my 
good  sir ;  but  with  a  bottle  of  such 
claret  as  this  we  can  do  very  well,  I 
assure  you." 

"  Well,  sir,  the  cause  of  their  stu- 
pidity, even  in  extreme  old  age,  is, 
that  they  have  not  completed  Uieir 
education.  The  generality  of  man- 
kind are  not  qualified  for  any  place  but 
school  till  they  are  fifty  years  of  age. 
I  myself.  Sir  Wilfred,  was  under  a 
strict  tutor  till  thirty-five  ;  I  have  re- 
gretted ever  since  that  he  died  when  I 
had  reached  that  period,  or  he  might 
have  continued  his  superintendence  of 
me  till  the  present  time.*' 

"  He  would  be  a  pretty  old  gentle- 
man if  he  stuck  so  long  on  the  perch,'* 
hiccupcd  the  listener. 

**  Not  much  above  a  hundred,  which, 
by  a  recurrence  to  the  patriarchal  mode 
of  life,  might  again  be  rendered  the 
prime  of  manhood.  I  myself.  Sir 
Wilfred,  feel  as  if  I  were  still  in  the 
teens  of  my  understanding ;  and  with 
regard  to  your  boy  that  you.  cwk^Xmsol 
of,  what  \a  Yio  VjxjX  «.  Xiiate^'^.-^  «iw^- 
lingr'* 
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"  He  sucks  me  pretty  hard,"  said 
the  baronet,  emptying  the  bottle  ; 
"  five  hundred  last  term,  and  no  chance 
that  I  can  sec  of  weaning  hina." 

"  An  infiint  without  teeth,"  conti- 
nued Ignatius,  "  a  creature  scarcely 
in  the  dawn  of  existence,  fit  only  for  a 

rattle  and  long  clothes" 

"  Long  clothes  T*  exclaimed  the 
baronet,  who  was  no  dab  at  metaphor, 
and  could  not  make  out  what  might 
be  the  meaning  of  all  this  nursery 
phraseology,  **  long  clotlies,  my  good 
sir  ?  you  mean  long  clothes-bills — do 
you  know  that  you  are  talking  of 
Arthur  Hammond,  my  son,  six  feet 
high,  strong  as  a  horse,  and  waiting 
very  impatiently  for  his  first  commis- 
sion in  the  blues  ?  and  where  the 
devil  I'm  to  find  the  needful.  Heaven 

only  " 

"  You  misapprehend  me.  Sir  Wil- 
fred, I  speak  in  figures.  I  give  you 
the  ideiil  presentment  of  an  intellect 
still  in  the  cradle,  scarcely  old  enough 

et    to    amuse    itself   with    wooden 


I 


orses 


n 


''  A  cursed  deal  too  knowing  a 
judge  for  that ;  no,  Arthur  has  a  good 
eye  for  a  nag,"  muttered  the  father, 
who  was  again  lost  in  a  fog. 

"  With  but  the  experience  of  two- 
and-twenty  years  to  enable  it  to  grope 
its  way  through  the  dark  places  of 
this  world ;  you  must  indeed,  my  dear 
friend,  view  the  slight  aberrations  of 
such  extreme  juvenility  with  more 
philosophical  e3'es.  In  thirty  or  forty 
3'ears  more,  1  have  no  doubt  Mr 
Arthur  Hammond  will  be  a  very  steady 
and  rational  young  man.  Get  him  a 
tutor,  'tis  the  only  way.*' 

"  A  tutor  for  a  fellow  six  feet 
liigh  ?" 

**  My  dear  sir,  if  he  were  a  walking 
pyramid  'twouhl  make  no  difference. 
'Tis  of  the  intellect  I  speak — that  may 
be  of  the  very  minutest  tenuity  while 
the  corporeal  covering  is  gigantic  as 
the  sons  of  Anak.  But  the  tutor's 
business  would  he  to  model  the  plastic 
clay  of  the  still  fiexibic  under^tauding 
into  what  shape  he  chose  ;  he  would 
curb,  restrain,  reward,  and  punish, 
till  the  ynutiiful  pupil" 

"  Would  probably  lay  hands  on 
the  tutor's  collar,  and  fling  him  into 
the  neare^tpond." 

(Ting!  ting!  ling  I  "  Abraham,  are 
you  perfectly  gure  you  told  the  gen- 
ii      »n  that  tea  was  growing  cold  ?*') 
-•  But  the  old  girl  gets  impatient, 
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my  dear  Hubble,**  continued  Sir  Wil. 
fred,  slowly  rising,  "  and  we  can  fiui*!i 
the  rest  of  this  business  some  other 
time." 

**  No  time  like  the  present,'*  re- 
plied Ignatius,  pushing  the  madiir.! 
to  his  companion,  who  resumed  lii5 
seat  once  more,  "  a  tutor  must  nn- 
doubtedly  be  procured,  and  by  w.iy 
of  setting  a  good  example,  I  am  i:i 
the  point  of  engaging  one's  servitei 
myself." 

"  You,  Mr  Hubble?  what  do  vcj 
want  wiih  a  tutor?" 

"  I  have  a  nephew.  Sir  Wiifiwl, 
who  turns  out  verv  dift'crentiv  froiu 
what  I  expected.  Instead  of  feulih,' 
himself  with  solid  food  that  \i\''.\':.\ 
raise  him  up  a  Hert'ulcs  amon^  i\.^ 
sons  of  men,  he  stuffs  himself  with 
light  nuwholesome  garbage — would 
you  believe  it.  Sir  Wilfred,  he  tull 
me  himself  that  he  had  not  the  slight- 
est relish  for  Bacon." 

"  Very  bad  taste,  that*s  all ;  fir  I 
think  a  rasher  with  a  few  egg* — cr 
even  boil'd  with  good  beans — oncof  tlio 
best  dishes  a  man  can  sit  down  to." 

"  I  allude  not  to  eatables,  mv  tro-^.l 
sir,"  replied  Ign<itius ;  "'tis  fond  fir 
tho  mind  I  talk  of.  Yes  !  GetTiTo 
Hope  has  disappointed  me.  Witli 
Buffon  and  Cuvier  in  my  hands  I 
have  endeavoured  for  hours  and  hoiir« 
to  explain  to  him  the  formation,  (jr.i- 
lities,  instincts,  and  habitudes  of  liie 
animal  creation.  I  even  pro«entt-ii 
him  at  his  repeated  request,  with  t^o 
horses  on  which  to  conclude  his  stu- 
dies in  natural  history  ;  and  in  a 
month,  one  of  them  was  found  suv 
pended  by  a  huge  iron  spike  ru-i 
through  its  body  on  the  top  of  a  bi.h 
gate  in  the  hunting-ground  of  t:.f 
Duke  of  Beaufort.  How  it  got  tluT^^ 
is  a  mystery  to  me  to  this  hour ;  au  i 
the  other  (seized  in  all  human  pro*^  i- 
bility  by  a  fit  of  delirium  to  *!•.  'i 
tho  equine  genus  are  liable",  KM]»t  i<vi.r 
fifty  hurdles  in  less  tiian  five  niintiitN 
and  committed  deliberate  suiciile  bj 
drowning  itself  in  a  broad  ditch  whili 
intersects  a  line  drawn  between  t:-:; 
church- tower  and  High  well  frteepK'- ' 

''  He  hunts  and  rides  steeple  cha:^i'^<' 
muttered  the  baronet,  without  Uiv 
audible  to  the  pre-occupied  Ignatius 
"He's  a  tight  lad,  young  Hope.  | 
must  have  him  over  to  Hammonililt'' 

"  I  mriy  say  the  same/*  coulinufJ 
Ignatius,  *<  with  regard  to  the  prioci- 
plcs  of  buoyancy  and  siupeiuion.    < 


] 
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ased  a  boat  for  him  that  he  might 
le  experimentally  acquainted  with 
ower  of  resistance  offered  by 
to  a  body  passing  through  it ; 


shall  teach  your  nephew  nhuMwft  in 

a  week.** 
''  Languages  I  do  not  insist  on. 

Those,  I  can  teach  him  myself;  *tis 
he  might  see  the  influence  of  life !  life  I  life  !*' 
currents  of  wind  on  the  sails.  "  Send  him  to  Paris,  if  life  is  what 
emed  to  attach  some  importance  you  want  to  show  him.  I  learned 
size  of  the  vessel,  and  professed  more  there  in  a  fortnight,  than  the 
»ng  desire  to  make  his  experi-     rest  of  the  world  could  have  taught 

',  on  a  large  scale.     The  scene    me  in  a  century.     Frascatis Tivoli 

3d  on  was  Southampton  water  in    — the  Palais  Royal — the  Theatres*- 

ah,  my  dear  fellow,  I've  a  great  mind 


nghbourins^  county  ;  and  would 
elieve  it.  Sir  Wilfred,  I  thought 
A  busily  engaged  in  taking  his 
ific  observations,  till  yesterday's 
wrought  me  a  letter  dated  from 
oway,  and  accompanying  an 
on  me  for  150  pounds  in  fa- 
of  Kory  M'Tosh,  fish-curer  and 

• 

oined  the  Yacht  Club,"  snored 
iTilfred ;  "  go  it,  George." 
You.  therefore  perceive  that  a 
is  indispensable." 
i  pilot  more  likely ;  those  rocky 
re  no  joke  to  a  young  one,"  said 
ironet. 

L  pilot,  indeed,  as  you  express  it, 
Alfred,  is  what  both  our  young 
require ;  a  person  of  firm  and 
;d  character  to  hold  the  helm 
ly  in  all  the  storms  he  may  en- 
er ;  a  person  of  mature  years 
reat  experience.  Money  would 
object  with  me  could  I  but  pro- 
se inestimable  a  guide  for  the 
arinff  stcpsof  my  youthful  charge. 
y.  Sir  Wilfred,  at  one  or  other 
*  glorious  Universities,  a  gentle- 
irith  these  qualifications  could  be 


«• 


f  you  don't  grudge  the  money," 
)ir  Wilfred,  **  you  can  get  any 
you  require." 

would  not  grudge  the  money." 
Then  leave  the  tutor  getting  to 
>y  George  1  1*11  get  you  a  feUow 


to  be  his  tutor  myself." 

**  *Tis  not  shows  and  spectacles  I 
require.  Of  these,  we  have  plenty 
here.  I  remember  twelve  years  ago, 
seeing  a  Swiss  giantess  in  London 
seven  feet  high,  so  that  we  need  not 
leave  our  own  island  for  extraordinary 
sights; — no,  the  life  I  mean  is  the 
co-existent,  yet  invisible  life  within  us 
— the  deep  caves  of  reason,  sentiment, 
and  reflection,  where  the  metaphy- 
sical genii  are  perpetually  at  work ; 
rearing  subterranean  palaces  more 
stately  and  enduring  than  those  of 
Aladdin — fit  habitation  for  him  who 
reigns  over  his  subject  thoughts,  the 
king  of  the  world  of  shadows  which 
are  more  real  than  wood  and  stone— 
the  etherial,  pure,  idealized  sool." 

'^  Abraham  I"  exclaimed  the  voice 
we  have  heard  before,  **  go  and  tell 
the  gentlemen  that  the  tea  is  oold^ 
the  candles  burnt  out,  and  Miss  Hope 
and  I  gone  to  bed." 

"  Then,  Abraham,'*  said  Mr  Hub* 
ble,  as  the  faithful  domestic,  with  i 
fidelity  worthy  of  Homer  s  messenger^, 
delivered  the  notice  word  for  word, 
"  bring  in  some  fried  bones,  and  lay 
the  cognac  on  the  table.  I  believe. 
Sir  Wilfred,  you  always  take  it 
cold," 

"  Without,"  continued  the  wecthr 
baronet,  and  sipt  the  last  drop  of  his 
madeirm  with  a  sigh. 


CHAPTia  IL 
To  Arthur  Hammond,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge 


•  DEAR  Son, 

At  Flashy  wrote  to  me  to  say, 
lot  another  shilling  could  be  rais- 
long  the  tenants,  and  that,  as  he 
bout  to  separate  from  his  partner, 
ist  clear  off  all  old  scores,  and 
fore  sends  in  his  bill.  The  ras- 
he  thinks  he  has  his  noose  too 
r  round  mj  neck  for  me  to  kick  ; 
f  ebaU  Und  be  h  jnistaken.     I 


know  that,  if  I  am  pushed  to  extremi- 
ties, you  will  not  refuse  me  your 
assistance,  and  an  amazingly  good 
offer  has  already  been  made  for  iUhy- 
well,  if  ^on  will  join  me  in  breaking 
the  entail.  This  I  will  not  ask  you 
to  do,  unless  the  necessity  is  ver^ 
urgent )  \ra.l  %a  \  >Xtta^\  wb  vi'mi^Maik 

in  Sir  H\iai7  ^u^  o'l  «^  Vd^mwh^  ^ 
cdi  v|^  W  mou0}»  l^ra^^D>f^^^^ 
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up  for  a  day  or  two  to  London,  and 
vUit  Iiim  ill  his  suburban  paradise  at 
Muswcll  Hill,  and  pay  great  attention 
to  the  tall  young  woman  I  introduced 
you  to  at  Cheltenham.  She  is  his 
only  child,  and  they  say  will  have  ten 
thousand  a-year ;  and  as  the  whole  of 
it  was  made  by  selling  blankets,  I 
don't  doubt  you  would  be  able  with 
that  sum  to  keep  yourselves  warm  and 
comfortable.  In  fact,  my  dear  Ar- 
thur, I  have  certainly  held  out  some 
expcctiitions  of  that  sort  to  the  old 
usurer,  and  1  shall  therefore  consider 
it  a  piece  of  dutiful  obedience  if  you 
will  either  marry  her  without  delay, 
or  keep  her  in  hopes  of  it  for  as  long 
as  you  possibly  can.  The  thousand 
pounds  you  ask  is  paid  into  Drum- 
mond's,  but  for  Heaven's  sake,  my 
dear  boy,  be  careful ;  for  extravagance 
is  the  worst  vice  a  young  man  can 
possiljly  indulge  in.  Tlieweek  I  spent 
at  Scarfield  has  answered  very  well. 
Old  Hubble  is  a  real  gentleman, 
though  he  has  a  little  more  ready 
money  than  is  quite  the  thing;  but 
bating  that,  an<l  a  cursed  odd  way  he 
has  of  speaking  like  an  encyclopedia, 
he  is  a  m<'St  excellent  and  worthy 
man.  Your  mother  continues  as  much 
attached  us  ever  to  his  niece  Mary 
Hope,  and  talks  of  asking  her  here 
again  sometime  next  month.  His 
nephew  is  at  present  in  Scotland  in 
his  yacht,  if  I  can  make  out  old  Hub- 
ble's  story,  and  is  in  want  of  a  tutor. 
If  you  knew  what  a  great  rough  Tony 
Lumpkin  sort  of  a  bear  he  was,  you 
would  be  some  little  astonished  at  the 


old  gentleman's  fancying  a  tutor  can 
be  found  to  refine  him  ;  but  people 
like  Mr  Hubble^  my  dear  Arthur, 
must  be  humoured  in  their  whim«, 
and  I  have  promised  to  employ  yoa 
among  the  big  wigs  and  wise  meD  in 
Cambridge,  to  procure  for  him  a  per- 
son such  as  he  requires.  1  shall  al^o 
write  by  this  day's  post  to  my  friend 
Colonel  O' Donahue,  who  is  liviDg 
near  Wallingford,  to  look  me  out  a  bear- 
leader in  Oxford,  and  his  task  will  bi* 
easier  as  I  have  the  name  of  a  person  to 
whom  he  is  to  apply — Jerome  WhilBe, 
A.M. — in  whom  Mr  Hubble  has  such 
confidence  (from  having  read  a  boo'^ 
of  his  on  education),  that  he  will  en- 
gage with  him  at  once,  if  Mr  Wbif- 
tle  will  undertake  the  charge.  In  tlip 
mean- time,  be  on  the  out-look,  and  if 
O'Donahue  fails  in  securing  Whiffle, 
you  will  be  prepared  with  a  substi- 
tute from  Cambridge.  I  shall  desire 
the  Colonel  to  write  to  you  whether 
he  succeeds  in  his  commission  ;  which 
will  be  a  saving  of  time,  and  also  of 
trouble  to  me,  as  letter- writing  is  net 
my  forte.  lie  careful  of  the  thousand 
pounds,  and  never  play  high  with  a 
bad  partner;  don't  forget  to  \\>\\ 
Muswell  Hill,  and  I  think,  on  farthtr 
acquaintance,  the  squint  you  observed 
will  disappear.  Believe  me,  your  af- 
fectionate father, 

**  Wilfred  Hamsio>'d. 

"No  news  yet  from  the  Horse 
Guards — but  we  may  expect  to  hear 
very  soon.'* 


To  Sir  Wilfred  Hammond — Ilammondale, 


"  Dear  Father, 

**  Many  thanks  for  the  draft  on 
Drummonds,  which  I  will  keep  as  long 
as  it  will  stay  by  me,  as  a  memorial  of 
vour  fatherly  regard.  The  hint  about 
^liss  Jupp  shall  be  attended  to,  and 
the  squint  as  little  observed  as  possi- 
ble. As  to  George  Hope  and  his  tu- 
tor, I  rejoice  very  much  you  told  O'- 
Donahue to  write  to  me  as  to  the  suc- 
cess of  his  enquiries,  as  I  should  have 
assuredly  failed  in  getting  any  one  so 
niialificd  for  the  place  as  Mr  Whiflle. 
The  Colonel  writes  me  on  the  subject^ 
so  your  mind  may  be  quite  at  rest. 
Young  Hope  will  obtain  all  the  po- 
lish and  experience  that  the  pride  of 
Oxford  can  impart,  and  the  old  gen- 
tl      in's  experiment  on  the  slow  dc- 


velopement  of  the  mental  powers  on 
which  you  have  told  mo  he  is  so  elo- 
quent, can  be  carried  on  under  the 
most  favourable  auspices.  I  am  glad 
my  mother  is  going  to  ask  the  youn; 
girl.  Miss  Hope,  to  visit  her  again.  1 
thought  her  society  was  of  great  use 
to  the  old  lady  last  summer,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  will  be  equally  agree- 
able this.  I  am  pushed  for  time,  as 
Euclid  is  waiting,  and  I  remain,  dear 
father,  your  affectionate  son, 

<*  AUTIIl'E  Hanmoxd." 


«  So  far,  so  good,**  said  Sir  Wil- 
fred on  receipt  of  this  missive  from  his 
son.  "  Old  Hubble  will  see  ihiU  I 
have  exerted  myself  to  obU^  bin- 
The  ten  thousand  a-year  will ^*' 
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*  to  the  Bquint — the  villain 
'  shall  1)6  paid  off,  and  all  \vill 
l^m  run  up  for  a  few  days  to 
ind  get  a  horse  for  Tom  Her- 
place  of  Brown  Tiger,  which 
linly  grown  groggy.  Another 
sation  with  Sir  Hilary  will  do 
m  at  the  same  time.  I  wish  I 
Id  the  boy  at  once,  I  had  made 
ingement  for  him  to  marry  the 
That  last  five  thousand  coiild*nt 


have  been  had  without  it ;  the  next,  I 
fear>  won*t  come  without  the  actual 
marriage ;  for  the  old  blanket-mjJLer 

begins  to  ride  rusty.'* 

^ A  pity  that  plans  so  deeply 

laid,  should  be  so  completely  over- 
thrown as  were  those  of  poor  Sir 
Wilfred;  as  we  are  under  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  explaining  to 
the  reader  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing pages. 


Chapter  IIL 


\  much  to  be  lamented  that  ladies 
to  require  spectacles  just  at  the 
rhen  they  grow  most  inquisitive, 
rying  propensities  of  fifty,  join- 
he  clear  eyesight  of  twenty-five, 
have  made  our  hitherto  invisi- 
end  Miss  Barbara  Hubble,  per- 
intolerable.  As  it  was,  people 
istonished  at  her  powers  of  vi- 
With  a  particularity  that  only 
;b  to  an  eye-witness,  she  could 
be  events  that  occurred  at  the 
moment  at  opposite  extremities 
(  parish  ;  and  it  was  remarked, 
*  a  slight  degree  of  impropriety 
be  elected  in  the  events  of 
she  was  an  observer,  the  per- 
ity  of  her  vision  seemed  super- 
illy  increased.  She  could  see  it 
i  miles*  distance,  though  invisible 
r  eyes  but  her  own.  Miss  Bar- 
in  short,  was  one  of  those  pure 
ippy  creatures  that  one  reads  of 
-y  tales,  who  have  no  means  of 
standing  in  their  own  persons 
fdidts  or  imperfections  may  be, 
re  therefore  forced  to  study  them 
characters  and  conduct  of  other 
e.  It  will  easily  be  imagined 
Vliss  Barbara,  having  freed  her- 
*om  all  the  blots  and  blemishes 
luman  kind  are  liable  to  in  this 
.,  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
as  a  chosen  vessel,  and  sure  of 
y  in  the  next ;  a  felicity  which, 
ding  to  the  old  adage,  must  be 
much  inhanced  in  value,  how- 
limioished  in  enjoyment,  by  the 
few  people  whom  she  allowed  to 
it.  For  heaven,  according  to 
notions,  is  something  like  a  re- 
is  tea-meeting,  to  which  only  a 
small  and  select  party  can  be  ad- 
d ;  where  the  share  of  the  toast 
nufl^s  that  falls  to  each  is  com- 
ile  by  simple  division ;  and  where 
hM9,  therefore,  an  iaterest  in  keep- 


ing the  number  of  guests  as  low  as 
possible. 

One  day,  about  a  fortnight  after 
Sir  Wilfred*s  visit  to  Scartield— in- 
deed it  was  on  the  15th  day  of  August, 
1838 — Miss  Barbara  had  occasion  to 
go  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  village 
to  enquire  into  certain  rumours  touch- 
ing the  behaviour  of  one  of  the  inha« 
bitants,  and  was  accompanied,  as  far 
as  the  little  stream  on  which  the  vil- 
lage is  situated,  by  her  grand-niece, 
Mary  Hope.  A  basket  slung  over 
her  arm,  and  a  fishing-rod  in  her  hand, 
showed  that  she  intended 


•*  To  ply  the  sport 
Which  that  sweet  season  gave  ; 


It 


and  Mary  was  indeed  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  best  casters  of  a  line  that 
fished  on  the  Scarfield  water.  In  fact, 
if  you  looked  in  Mary*s  face,  you 
would  allow  her  to  be  any  thing  in  the 
world — for  such  faces  and  figures  are 
not  seen  every  day,  and  we  have  a 
very  poor  opinion  of  the  fish  that  did 
not  catch  hold  of  her  hook  immediate- 
ly, that  they  might  have  a  nearer 
view  of  such  a  beautiful  creature.  If 
we  were  a  fish— -^but  we  shall  not 
mention  what  a  lot  of  foolish  things 
we  should  be  inclined  to  do, — sufilce 
it  to  say,  that  Mary  Hope  was  the 
prettiest  girl  in  England ;  dark  hair, 
blue  eyes — step  like  a  fawn,  smile  like 
an  angel — and  for  all  other  particu* 
lars,  as  to  shape  and  figure,  we  refer 
you  to  the  Venus  of  Canova. 

'*  Remember,**  said  the  old  lady  as 
theyrparted  at  the  little  foot-bridge, 
"  that  I  consider  your  conduct  highly 

blameable,  and*' 

"  Conduct,  grand-aoDt?** 
"  In  fishing,  I  mean.     That  man 
Yarrel  that  you  at.\]id:j  «o  tclu<(^cv«  vgA 
the  wretch  called  CW\«Xo\k\i«t  '\^w^ 
with  bis  rlmpwAlcaVa.  '^i«a*»  ^t  ^^^- 
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ing,  are  worthy  of  eternal  reprobation 

for  fishing  as  practised  by  you  is 

sinful  in  the  highest  degree ;  but  as 
my  brother  encourages  you  in  it,  I 
cry  aloud  in  vain.*' 

«  But  how  is  it  sinful,  aunt  Bar- 
bara ?" — enquired  the  young  lady. 

"  At  any  rate,  if  you  fish,  do  it  with 
real  flies." 

"  Oh  !  fwould  be  so  cruel." 

"  Cruel  ? — what  is  cruelty  compar- 
ed to  deceit  ?  You  delude  the  unfor- 
tunate fish  under  false  appearances, 
and  are  therefore  virtually  guilty  of  a 
lie.  But  go  your  ways.  Good  Mr 
Whiffle  will  soon  bo  here,  and  you 
shall  profit  from  his  exhortations.*' 

Miss  Barbara  pursued  her  way  af- 
ter this  rebuke,  and  Mary  followed 
the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  soon 
arrived  at  the  point  of  the  river  where 
the  ripples  on  the  water  promised  the 
best  sport.  It  was  a  beautiful  nook, 
where  a  gigantic  willow  hung  over 
the  wide  reach,  and  Mary  laid  her 
basket  on  the  ground,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding to  put  her  rod  in  order,  wheu 
•  •  •  • 

"  Aunt  Barbara  had  transacted  her 
business  at  the  upper  end  of  the  vil- 
lage, and  administered  sundry  preven- 
tives of  iniquity,  in  the  shape  of  tracts 
against  smuggled  gin  and  other  illicit 
delectations,  and  was  on  her  way  home 
again,  when  the  straw-hat  of  her  niece, 
glinting  near  the  willow,  attracted  her 
observation.  She  adjusted  her  spec- 
tacles with  renewed  accuracy  on  the 
long  thin  bridge  of  her  nose,  at  sight 
of  tho  well-known  Dunstable,  and 
could  scarcely  believe  the  evidence 
of  her  eyes,  corroborated  by  her  sil- 
ver-mounted Dollands,  when  she  saw 
standing  by  the  side  of  her  niece  the 
figure  of  a  tall  young  man.  She  saw 
even  the  bright  brass  buttons  on  his 
light  green  coat,  she  saw  his  grey 
beaver — light,  fancy-coloured  waist- 
coat, and  from  his  general  appearance, 
could  not  resist  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion that  he  was  the  most  gentleman- 
ly, handsome-looking  man  she  had 
ever  gazed  on  in  tho  course  of  her 
life. 

Long  stood  Aunt  Barbara  on  the 
little  eminence  that  overlooks  the  ri- 
ver for  nearly  a  mile  of  its  course, 
watching  the  motions  of  the  pair.— 
They  were  evidently  well  acquainted, 
tbcjr  stood  so  near  each  other.    They 
were  evidently  delighted,  Mary  Viad 
BO    entirely    neglected    her    fUlAng, 


What*8  that  she  sees  ? — His  hand  goM 
gently  round  Mary*s  waist ;  the  grey 
beaver  gets  into  a  state  of  the  most 
alarming  ])roximity  to  the  Dunstable 

bonnet,  and  Heavens! 

At  that  very  moment  a  slap  on 


the  shoulder  sent  the  spectacles  she 
had  so  sedulously  fixed,  spinning  about 
a  yard  beyond  her  red  tipt  uose,  and 
Aunt  Barbara's  farther  observations 
were  unavoidably  suspended  by  an  in- 
ability of  seeing  any  thing  at  the  dis- 
tauco  of  twenty  feet. 

"  Hallo !  old  aunty  !  Here  we  are, 
all  alivo  and  kicking.  How  are  ye, 
ohl  one  ? — how's  nunky  ?" 

"  George! — you've  broken  my  spec- 
tacles— when  did  you  come  home  ?— . 
nu)  after  Mary.  Such  a  thing  I  ah  I 
what  a  sinful  world!  " 

«  Why,  what's  tho  matter  ?  Is  this 
a  way  of  receiving  a  dutiful  nephew 
after  the  dangers  of  the  deep,  and  a 
hundred  perils  besides  ?  Cheer  up,  old 
lady,  and  don't  stand  gazing  up  the 
brook  as  if  you  expected  to  see  some- 
thing wonderful  under  the  old  wil- 
low." 

"  I've  seen  it,  George.  Where  are 
my  spectacles? — the  gipsy — the  cun- 
ning,  double-faced   fishing,    gipsy 

that's  the  fi^^h  she's  after !  Oh  !  tho 
wickedness  of  the  unregenerate  slut !" 

«'    What's  all    this  ?"    exclaimed 
George,  helping  the  old  lady  to  re-ad- 
just her  peepers. 

"  Do  you  see  nothing,  George,  just 
under  the  great  tree  ? — a  white  bon- 
net ? — a  grey  hat  ? — a  matCs  arrer 
hat?"  *    ^ 

"  Neither  hat  nor  bonnet — the  devil 
a  thing  is  moving  near  tho  water  but 
the  miller's  brown  cow — and  now,  that 
I  look  at  her,  1  declare  the  mark  on 
her  rump  is  something  in  the  shape  of 
Mary's  poky  bonnet." 

"  I  certainly  see  a  cow,"  answered 
tho  aunt,  "  but  I  am  as  certain  as  I 
am  of  my  existence  that  I  saw  a  man 
speaking  to  Mary,  a  tall  handsome 
man, — I  should  know  him  again  among 
a  thousand,  George !  I  saw  him  with 
my  own  eyes  put  his  arm  round  Mary's 
waist ;  and  his  hat,  George,  and  tur 
bonnet  were  just  going  together  when 
your  sudden  attack  " 

**  Wakened  you  out  of  your  dretm 
and  showed  you  that  the  whole  vision 
was  nothing  but  a  white  streak  on  an 
old  cow.  Come,  come,  annty,  don't 
iT^  Vo  ««\.  tcL^  ^^%t  Mary,  for  I  wont 
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ATens,  though  fifty  aunts  were  to 

out  fifty  pairs  of  spectacles  in 

g  out  hats  and  bonnets  on  all  the 

rumps  in  England.** 
e  aunt  and  nephew  pursued  their 
n  silence,  for  George  was  irato 
;  accusations  brought  against  his 
t  and  aunt  Barbara  was  imagin- 
nischief  in  her  heart,  and  only 
ig  for  a  public  opportunity  of 
ing  her  in  presence  of  her  good 

and,  if  possible,  of  the  godly 
Whiffle,  As  they  passed  the 
n  they  perceived  symptoms  of  an 
il  in  the  yard — a  post-chaise  was 
ing  as  if  recently  come  in>  and 
n  lank-haired  young  man  was 
7  a  pretty  heavy  trunk  from  the 
,  which  he  then  carried  in  the 
tion  they  were  going. 
Ho,  my  friend,**  said  George, 
I  seem  a  stranger  here.  Where 
ouoff'to?*' 

Unto  the  domicile  of  one  who 
eth  in  these  parts>  called  Ignatius 
)lo.  Esquire.** 

Ind  whose  is  that  huge  box,  if  I 
ask  ?'* 

t  appertaincth  unto  the  good  and 
ed  Jerome  Whiffle,  sometime  a 
er  in  the  tents  of  sin  but  now  a 
)ner  in  Canaan.** 
ittd  what  the  devil  is  this  Canaan- 
oing  to  do  at  my  uncle's?  By 
I've  a  great " — — 
To  subdue  the  rebelliousness  of 

ilicked  cub  called  Hope.** 

grasp,  as  of  a  Boa  Constrictor^ 


laid  on  the  shoulder  of  the  young  man 
made  him  pause — a  flush  of  momen- 
tary  anger  passed  across  his  face,  and 
even  a  sligiit  intention  was  visible  of 
resenting  the  insult,  but  in  an  instant 
all  such  thoughts  were  checked,  and 
he  continued, 

"  If  I  have  offended  by  speaking 
too  plainly  the  object  of  my  master*! 
coming,  restrain  your  anger.  Do  I 
speak  to  the  young  alumnus  ?*' 

"  My  name  is  George  Hope,  and 
when  I  have  found  out  what  all  this 
rigmarole  singing  through  the  nose 
can  mean,  I  will  let  both  you  and  your 
master  know  a  little  more  of  me.** 

"  How  glad  I  am  he  is  come !"  ex- 
claimed Miss  Barbara,  turning  her 
eyes  to  heaven.  "  Oh,  George,  yon 
are  a  fortunate  youth  ;  your  uncle  has 
fixed  on  the  great  Mr  Whiffle  as  your 
tutor — he  is  to  have  the  entire  manage- 
ment of  all  your  actions — to  teach  you 
all  the  sciences ;  he  has  written  a  work 
on  conic  sections  and  defluxions,  and 
is  the  cleverest  man  in  England  ;  and 
so  good  1  His  books,  I  am  told,  are 
truly  edifying,  and  his  very  domestic 
speaks  like  a  true  sheep.*' 

*'  He  looks  uncommonly  like  one^ 
and  that's  the  same  thing,"  replied  the 
nephew,  hurrying  on  with  increased 
speed,  as  he  could  make  neither  head 
nor  tsde  of  the  extraordinary  story  his 
aunt  had  told  him,  and  was  anxious 
for  an  explanation  from  the  lips  of  Mr 
Hubble  himself. 


Chapter  IV. 


at  worthy  gentleman  was  so  de- 
id  to  see  his  nephew,  and  had  so 
'  questions  to  ask,  that  the  pro- 
of the  thin  young  man  with  the 
:  was  scarcely  noticed, 
if  our  aunt  has  already  told  you,** 
1  the  senior,  "  of  your  future 
ness  in  acquiring  the  assistance 
Q  of  the  most  learned  men  of  any 
ir  country ;  but  before  I  resign 
charge  of  your  intellectual  ad- 
;ment,  answer  me  a  few  questions, 
by  your  tartan-coloured  waist- 
ind  plaid  trousers,  as  well  as  by 
er  lately  received,  that  you  have 
d  the  northern  limits  of  this 
I.  Did  you  make  any  observa- 
on  the  needle  in  those  hyperbo- 
rcg'wns?** 


"  I  did'nt  like,**  replied  the  youth, 
whose  thoughts  reverted  to  the  artifi- 
cer of  the  aforesaid  waistcoat  and 
trousers  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  '*  to  trust 
to  the  ignorant  natives,  but  I've  brought 
home  plenty  of  stuff  to  be  fitted  up  by 
more  scientific  hands/* 

"  What?— simple  notes?— We  shall 
work  them  out  with  the  help  of  Mr 
Whiffle,  and  I  am  highly  pleased,  my 
dear  George,  that  you  attend  to  ob- 
jects of  such  incalculable  importance.'* 

'*  By  Jupiter  1 "  thought  the  simple- 
minded  George,  '*  this  fellow,  Mr 
Whiffle,  is  nothing  but  a  tailor." 

"  Another  thing  which,  in  those 
loAy  districts,  is  worthy  of  notice^  v& 
the   quaulity    oC  tqah  ot   xsi^^voxe^ 
whether  m  tVie  ioxm  ol  ^c^  «t  \sasX» 
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which  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
Have  you  taken  any  notes  on  the  sub- 
ject?" 

«'  Hav'n't  I  ?  that's  all,"  replied  the 
young  philosopher.  "  I've  brought 
home  two  or  three  gallons  of  the 
purest  dew  I  could  find." 

"  My  dear  boy,"  exclaimed  the  gra- 
tified senior,  "  Mr  Whiffle,  I  am  sure, 
yrill  bo  delighted  with  your  conduct. 
We  shall  have  many  a  happy  evening 
discussing  the  specimen  you  have 
brought.  And  the  yacht,  George, — 
what  have  you  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
sailing?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  that*s  a  sad  story.  I  fell 
in  with  the  Western  Yacht  Club  in  the 
Mull  of  Cantyre,  and  a  gentleman  of 
the  name  of  Nichol  Jarvie  challenged 
me  to  race.*' 

''  Speak  in  scientific  language, 
George,"  interrupted  Ignatius,  "  it 
aids  perspicuity  of  thought — proposed 
to  you,  you  would  say,  a  series  of  ex- 
periments on  the  propellability  of  your 
respective  yachts.*' 

"  Just  so ;  I  hoisted  all  sail  and  pull- 
ed hard  on  the  wind  in  hopes  of  wea- 
thering the  point.  By  this  I  saved  a 
tack  and  left  Jarvie  half  a  league 
astern.  The  breeze  rose  every  minute ; 
and  that  fool,  the  cautious  Scotchman, 
took  in  two  reefs  in  his  mainsail  and 
luffed  in  the  wind's  eye ;  I  tore  along, 
and  didn*t  care  a  rush  though  it  blew 
all  my  canvass  to  rags — I  hoisted  more 
sail,  and  had  just  set  my  sky-scrapers 
when,  all  of  a  sudden,  came  a  devil  of 
a  squall,  and  1  found  myself  swimming 
for  life,  and  was  only  picked  up  after 
half  an  hour's  battle,  by  another  of 
the  squadron — the  crew  was  saved  at 
the  same  time." 

"  'Twasa  noble  self-devotion  in  the 
cause  of  science,*'  exclaimed  Ignatius 
with  enthusiasm.  "  You  understand 
the  cause,  I  suppose,  of  the  catas- 
trophe?** 

<'  She  was  crank  built,  and  her  spars 
were  too  high." 

"  But  the  process  of  her  disappear- 
ing ? "  continued  Ignatius. 

"  She  foundered." 

"  My  dear  boy,  use  philosophical 
terms.    Your  yacht,  under  the  sudden 
impulse  of  the  wind,  was  unable  to 
displace  a  quantity  of  water  propor- 
tionate to  the  increased  weight  im- 
})arted  to  her  by  the  impact,  and  there- 
fore  the  velocity  wliich  would  other- 
wise  bavet  cootiuued  in  a  horizontal 
direction  on  the  surface,  took  a  per- 


pendicular course  downwards.  The 
same  causes  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
rotundity  of  the  world,  namely,  the 
velocity  of  projection,  as  Mr  Whiffle 
will  explain.  1  expect  him  here  every 
moment." 

*'  He  hath  already  appropinquated 
to  this  vicinage,"  snuffled  the  lank- 
haired  young  man,  who  had  been  a 
listener  to  the  preceding  conversa- 
tion, **  and  will  domiciliato  himself  in 
this  goodly  tabernacle  within  a  shurt 
space.** 

"  Indeed?"  said  Ignatius,  "  I  rc^ 
joice  to  hear  it.  Leave  the  trunk  here, 
my  friend  ;  some  one  shall  take  it  up 
to  Mr  Whiffle's  room,  and  go  you  into 
the  kitchen,  where  1  have  given  direc- 
tions for  you  to  be  attended  to.'* 

"  Gratias  agimus.  Vale!"  replied  the 
youth  with  a  bow,  and  betook  himself 
to  the  hospitable  regions  ruled  over  by 
the  buxom  cook. 

"  He  speaks  Latin  too, — a  good 
omen,  George,  for  you ;  it  resolves 
itself,  in  fact,  into  a  question  in  the 
rule. of- three,  if  he  teaches  his  servant 
Latin,  what  will  he  not  succeed  in 
making  his  pupil  ?" 

**  He  shan't  succeed  in  making  a 
fool  of  me,*'  muttered  the  doughty 
George,  "  if  a  broken  head  can  cure 
him  of  the  wish  to  try.  But,  ha !  here 
comes  Mary." 

The  meeting  of  the  brother  and 
sister  was  warm  and  hearty — and  all 
recollection  of  grey  hats  or  whiter 
streaked  cows  seemed  banished  from 
their  recollection.  What  a  strange 
thing  it  would  be  after  all  if  aunt  Bar- 
bara's eyes  had  deceived  Tier !  George 
had  scarcely  ended  his  narration  and 
had  hurriea  Mary  off  to  some  other 
room,  when  the  sonorous  voice  of  Abra- 
ham Slocock  startled  Mr  Hubble  from 
a  brown  study  by  announcing  Mr 
Whiffle.  He  was  a  tall  man,  solemnly 
drest  in  pepper  and  salt,  with  a  light- 
coloured  wig  whose  smooth  combed 
locks  rested  on  his  shoulders.  His 
nose  was  ornamented  witli  a  pair  of 
uncommonly  large  spectacles,  and  his 
whole  appearance  was  not  unlike  that 
of  Mr  Listen  in  the  character  of  Do- 
minie Sampson.  Though  there  was 
something  ludicrous  in  his  fir.«t  address, 
Mr  Hubble  was  too  much  of  a  philo- 
sopher to  have  a  worse  opinion  of  him 
on  that  account, and  rcroivod  him  Tiith 
great  cordiality  and  respect. 

•*  \\^\xt  VTwwk  \vH«  arrivid   suioe 

lUVie,*''  \\e  ^^\A,  «>.KXW  ^l«^  ^'C^XVKAWAX^ 
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eommon  places^ ''  and  if  you  approre  most  deep  read  of  mankindy  or  at  least 
of  the  bed-room  I  have  designated  for  had  the  most  learned  domestic ;  Aunt 
your  occupation,  it  shall  be  carried  up  Barbara  was  fascinated  with  his  studied 
to  it  immediately."  compliments  and  attentions,  and  even 

*'  I  have  no  choice  of  rooms.    Dio-    George  Hope  began  to  consider  him 

genes  lived  in  a  tub,*'   replied   Mr    not  quite  the  useless  bookworm  he 

Whiffle.  had  at  first  believed  him,  more  par- 

'*  True,  sir,  and  I  hope  you  join  me  ticnlarly  as  ho  gave  a  very  good  ac* 
in  my  admiration  of  that  illustrious  count  of  the  Priam  colt  at  Newmarket, 
philosopher,  who,  in  a  state  of  manners  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Mr  Hubble 
the  most  effeminate  and  depraved,  on  the  nature  of  the  Pythic  games, 
taught  the  simplicities  of  life  both  by  On  ordinary  occasions  Ignatius  be- 
precept  and  example.  Do  you  believe,  took  himself  to  his  couch,  or  at  least 
air,  that  his  father  was  banbhed  from  to  his  bedroom,  at  a  very  early  hour. 
Sinope  as  a  passer  of  counterfeit  coin?"     This  night,   however,  he  prolonged 

"  i*ve  no  proofs/'  replied  Mr  Whifw  his  sitting  in  the  drawingroom  till  past 
fle.    "  Quinctilian,  indeed'*—  nine  o*clock,  and  even  then  only  bade 

*'  Well,  sir,  I  will  yield  to  any  opin-  the  party  good-night,  when  Abraham 
ion  of  the  Rhetorician  of  Calagurris."    Slocock  begged  to  speak  with  him  for 

*'  He  says,"  continued  Mr  Whiffle —    a  few  minutes  alone. 
*'  But  if  you  really  want  a  disquisition        "  I'm  sorry,  sir,'*  said  Abraham, 
on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  happy  to  fur-    ''  to  leave  so  good  a  master,  but  I 
nish  you  with  one  at  some  future  time,    must  give  you  warning." 
Meanwhile,  if  you  desire  any  informa-        ''  Why,  Abraham  ? — ^has  any  one 
tion  on  matters  so  simple,  allow  me  to    offended  you  ? — have  I  ?  " 
refer  you  to  my  Famulus,  whom  you        "  Oh  ndt  you,  sir ;  I  will  say  that 
have  already  seen.    Are  you  acquaint-    you  are  a  perfect  gentleman,  and  a 
ed  with  the  ancient  Punic  ?**  very  good  master  to  me,  though  they 

"  I  regret  to  say,'*  answered  Mr  say  you*re  as  great  a  scholar  as  the 
Hubble,  ''  that,  with  the  exception  of    best.'* 

the  scene  in  Plautus,  I  don't  know  a        '*  Thotigh  Vm  a  scholar  ?    explain 
irordofit.'*  yourself.'* 

**  111  teach  it  you ;  but,  in  the  mean-  **  Well,  then,  there  a'int  no  use  to 
time,  will  you  introduce  me  to  my  mince  the  matter ;  we  all  know  that 
pupil  ?  I  am  anxious  to  begin  the  du-  Latin  is  the  devil's  language,  and  we 
ties  of  my  office.'*  ha'nt  no  doubt  that  that  e're  fam'lus^ 

Mr  Hubble  did  not  altogether  like  as  he  calls  himself,  of  Mr  Whiffle,  is 
the  cavalier  manner  in  which  he  was  an  imp  of  Satan." 
turned  over  to  the  servant  for  the  re-  **  Because  he  speaks  Latin  ? — I  feel 
solution  of  his  doubts  on  the  family  ashamed  at  such  super*' 
history  of  Diogenes,  nor  the  boastful  **  Ashamed  or  not,  sir,  Molly  and 
offer  of  instruction  in  Phoenician,  but  me  ca'nt  stay  in  the  house  with  him ; 
yielded  with  his  usual  good-nature,  he  has  converted  the  morals  of  half 
and  accompanied  his  g^est  in  search  the  maids  already — I  seed  him  myself 
of  Oeorge  Hope.  a  kissing  of  our  old  cook.** 

There  was  something  so  amusing  to        "  Indeed  ?  but,  after  all,  it  may  be 
that  young  gentleman  in  the  grotesque    only  a  peculiarity  of  the  young  man  ; 
appearance  of  his  tutor,  that  he  did  not    or,  more    likely,  a  translation    into 
show  such  indignation  at  the  assump-    visible  signs,  for  the  edification  of  the 
tion  of  authority  by  Mr  Whiffle  as    uneducated,  of  the  old  proverb,  Abra- 
might  have  been  expected ;  and  when    ham,  which  says  '  He  that  loves  good 
we  consider  the  deference  paid  him  by    dishes  kisses  the  cook —  Qui  dapibua 
Mr  Hubble,  the  silent  awe  of  Mary    datur  coguam  osculatur,'  ** 
Hope,  and  the  rapturous  admiration        **  But  then,  sir,"  continued  Abra- 
of  Aunt  Barbara,  we  must  conclude    ham,    **  Jane   Marsel,   Miss   Mary's 
that  the  learned  pedagogue  had  no    maid,  ain't  cook,  and  he  did  exactly  the 
reason  to  be  dissatisfi^  with  his  re-    same  to  her.     And  for  the  matter  of 
ception.     A  few  hours  wore  o£P  the    that,  he  tried  the  same  trick  with 
awkwardness  of  a  first  meeting  under    MoUy  herself— but  she  hit  him  such  c 
such  circumstances,  and  by  the  time    pelt  on  the  ftide  ot  \\iQ  \i^^>\i^^  't^ 
dinner  was  concluded  Mr  Jlubble  saw    member  \t  tVie  \oik^e%X  ^v]  \l^  ^^a&  ^ 
cHearJjr  that  bis  new  inmate  was  the    live." 
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«f  Strange  that  aueh  fri?olitjr/'  miiBed 
Mr  Hubble,  "  thould  be  joined  to  so 
much  erudition.  His  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  measure!  is  amazing." 

"  So  it  b  of  the  English,  sir, — par- 
ticularly quarts — he  has  drunk  a  whole 
gallon  of  your  honour's  best  October, 
und  is  hollowing  out  as  loud  as  he  can 
for  cold  swizzle  and  cigars.*' 

"  I  regret  to  say  I  have  none  of  the 
latter" 

**  But  he  has  given  me  the  key  of 
his  master's  trunk,  where  he  tells  me 
there's  a  whole  box  of  them.  Tve 
got  the  trunk  here,  sir.** 

Abraham  fitted  the  key  to  the  lock. 

"  Stop  i  '*  exclaimed  Mr  Hubble ; 
*'  are  the  cigars  his  own  property? 
They're  in  his  nuuter  s  keeping.** 

*'  Nu,  sir,  they're  in  Ais  keeping,  so 
that's  all  right  enough ;  sich  things  is 
always  parquisites." 

^'  Well,  then,**  said  Ignatius,  who 
was  willing  to  be  convinced  by  even 
]e:ss  cogent  arguments  than  those  of 
Mr  Slocock,  so  anxious  was  he  to  see 
the  learned  stores  of  his  respected  in- 
mate, '*  but  be  careful  not  to  injure 
the  rolls  of  manuscripts,  or  the  valu- 
able editions  of  the  classics  ;  gently, 
Abraham,  I  trust  there  is  a  copy  of 
liis  own  immortal  work  on  education 
among  them.** 

Thus  permitted,  Abraham  lifted  up 
the  lid,  but  no  papers  mot  the  view. 
Shirts,  cravats,  silk  waistcoats,  a  gay 
and  brilliant  wardrobe,  and  at  last,  near 
the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  to  the  delight 
of  the  examiners,  a  volume  or  two, 
and  an  open  letter.  Eagerly  were  the 
precious  spoils  laid  hold  of.  But  alas ! 
the  printed  ones  consisted  only  of  the 
Racmg  Calender, — ^the  Sporting  Ma- 
gazine,— "  the  Better's  Heady  Reck- 
oner of  Odds  up  to  a  Hundred*' — and 
the  Army  List. 

'^  He  must  be  engaged  in  some  en- 
quiry into  the  sports  of  the  ancients,'* 
said  Ignatius. 

"  His  sports  lie  more  among  the 
young  ones,"  answered  Abraham. 

"  The  letter  will  perhaps  explain," 
coutinucd  tho  master.  "  Let  me  see  ; 
it  has  no  address,  and  is  signed  Ter- 
rence  O'Donahue.  Who  is  he?  I 
know  no  scholar  of  that  name." 

"  Dear  Atty, — Your  jolly  old  go- 
Tcrnor  has  given  me  a  commission  to 
j>ick  up  an  old  fellow  of  the  name  of 


Whiffle,  for  tutor,  or  Bome  nieli  things 
to  some  Johnny  Raw  of  his  acquaint* 
ance.  It  is  a  great  pity  he  did'nt 
apply  to  me  a  week  sooner,  for  the  old 
man  was  alive  '  at  that  time,'  but  just 
as  if  on  purpose  to  disappoint  me,  he 
died  last  week  of  old  age,  for  he  was 
seventy  or  eighty  years  old.  I  called 
at  his  rooms  in  College,  '  And  is  Mr 
Whiffle  at  home  ? '  said  I  to  the  scout. 

" '  Troth  is  he,'  said  he  (and  I  saw 
in  a  moment  he  was  a  countryman  of 
mine)  '  and  his  long  home,  too ;  for 
we've  jist  come  from  the  berrying.' 

"  •  Ahl  my  dear,*  said  1,  «  I'm 
sorry ;  for  I  wanted  him  for  tutor  for 
a  friend's  friend,  and  I  do'ut  know 
what  to  say  to  him.' 

" '  You  can  just  give  my  master's 
compliments,*  said  the  youth — a  real 
Kerry  boy,  his  name  is  Dermort 
Brady — '  and  shy  he  is  particularly 
engaged.* 

<^  And  this  strikes  me  to  be  a  good 
piece  of  advice,  so  you  can  deliver  tluit 
same  message,  and  look  out  among  the 
dons  of  Cambridge**— 

At  this  point  of  the  letter  Mr 
Hubble  stopt,  and  no  wonder,  for  the 
epistle  fell  out  of  his  hands,  and  his 
eyes  were  fixed  in  the  extremity  of 
amazement  on  the  ceiling. 

''  What  can  possibly  be  the  mean- 
ing of  all  this  ?  Who  is  the  tuU  man 
in  the  spectacles?*' 

*'  Brother,  I  should  think,  to  the 
fam'lus  in  the  kitchen,"  suggested 
Abraham,  '<  fur  he's  playing  just  the 
some  game  in  the  parlour  that  the 
other  is  doing  below.  I  seed  him 
squeezing  Miss  Barbara's  baud  all  the 
time  of  tea.** 

*•  My  sister's  ?  nonsense !  *' 

"  It's  no  nonsense,**  continued  the 
observant  Slocock ;  "  and  I  seed  him 
a-whispering  up  in  the  comer  behind 
tho  harp  with  Miss  Mary,  when  you 
was  a  talking  Greek  to  the  fam'lus  at 
the  sofa.** 

**  You  amaze  mc ! — I  l)rgin  to  have 
suspicions  tliat  we  are  deceived  in  some 
extraordinary  manner." 

*'  I  never  knowcd  no  good  come  of 
Latin,  or  any  of  them  toni^ues." 

»  Silence  1"  said  Mr  Hubble.  »  I 
will  fiud  out  the  mvstery.  Accom- 
pany me  once  more  into  the  drawing- 
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But  the  half-hour  of  his  ahsence 
**  had  written  strange  defeature  tlicre." 
Mr  Whiffle,  with  an  eloquence  that 
went  to  the  very  heart  of  Aunt  Bar- 
bara, had  explained  the  system  he  in- 
tended to  pursue  with  regard  to  his 
pupil.  No  theory  without  well  proved 
grounds ;  no  precept  without  con- 
Tiocing  example. 

"  Very  right,  sir." 

"  For  instance.  Miss  Barbara/'  said 
the  Tutor,  softly  taking  the  lady's 
band,  "  if  I  talk  to  him  of  the  loveli- 
Bess  of  the  female  character,  the 
beauty  of  a  meek  and  religious  tem- 
per, 1  know  where  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  a  model  of  those  virtues.'* 

«  Oh,  sir  I " 

"  Yes,  my  dear  madam,  and  if  I 
thought  I  could  depend  on  your  con- 
currence, I  would  extend  my  tuition 
to  the  female  infant  now  seated  at  the 
piano.*' 

"  Female  infant?  You  mean  my 
niece  ?  Slie  is  indeed  only  a  babe,  and 
scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  iustnict- 
log. 

"  With  such  a  pattern  for  imi- 
tation, my  labours  would  be  very 
easy,"  replied  Mr  Whiffle.  "  And  as 
I  would  incite  them  to  the  practice  of 
all  that  is  good  by  pointing  to  you, 
my  dearest  friend, — so  I  would  deter 
them  from  vice,  from  vanity,  from  fri- 
Tolous  occupation,  by  showing  them 
the  actual  scenes  where  such  things 
are  in  fashion.  Oh,  Miss  Barbara! 
that  you  would  assist  me  in  teaching 
those  young  creatures  the  stupidity  of 
afanry  balll" 

'<  But  they  have  no  groat  partiality 
for  one,  have  they  ?" 

*'  They  mny  at  some  futtire  time ; 
and  you  know,  my  charming  friend, 
that  prevention  is  better  than  cure. 
There  is  a  masquerade  at  Winchester 
this  very  night." 

«  Is  there?" 

'*  How  horrible  it  would  be  I — what 
a  weight  upon  our  consciences  I  if  by 
any  neglect  on  onr  parts,  they  were 
left  in  ignorance  of  the  sinfulness  of 
auch  a  meeting!*' 

*'  Explain  it  to  them,  dear  sir.** 

"  Show  it  to  them,  you  would  say. 
Yes,  my  charming,  my  wise  companion 
in  this  noble  office,  we  must  make 
tbem  spectators  of  the  inanity,  the  dul- 
aeu  of  the  proceeding.  Yes  \  '*  he 
caoiiawdia  m  eloquent  eotbiulaMD^ 


"  we  will  take  them  and  show  them 
the  artificial  flowers  with  which  the 
yawning  abyss  beneath  their  feet  is 
covered.  You,  acting  as  the  guiding 
Minerva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  and  I 
as  simple  Mentor,  the  adorer  of  the 
blue-eyed  maid.** 

«  Well,— I  don't  know— but— my 
blue  dress  would  just  do.  And  one  of 
the  8tuft'*d  owls,  from  my  brother's 
collection,  could  be  sewed  into  my 
sleeve.  And  you  think  they  woidd  be 
benefitted  by  our  going  ?** 

"  Decidedly — and  1  felt  so  sure  of 
your  concurrence,  that  I  ordered  the 
chaise  that  brought  me  here  to  wait 
for  us  at  the  Crown.** 

An  additional  pressure  of  the  hand, 
and  a  glance  from  the  huge  eyes  of 
the  spectacles,  that  seemed  to  glow  as 
if  they  had  been  burning-glasses,  and 
had  set  fire  to  the  tinder  of  Miss  Bar- 
harass  heart,  completed  the  success  of 
the  Tutor  s  oration,  and  Miss  Barbara 
hurried  off  to  accoutre  herself.  A 
few  words  explained  Mr  Whiffle's 
system  to  George  Hope,  who  did  not 
stand  to  argue  on  the  merits  of  it,  but 
jumped  at  the  plan  with  all  the  impe- 
tuosity of  his  nature,  and  rushed  to 
his  room  "  to  arm  him  for  the 
fray." 

"  So  now  they* re  both  disposed  of,*' 
said  Mr  Whiffle,  turning  to  Mary 
Hope  ;  "  and  1  have  but  a  moment  to 
explain  to  you  my  reasons  for  all  this. 
My  father  insists  on  my  marrying  an- 
other— nay,  don*t  start  or  make  a 
scene,  I  told  you  the  same  this  morn- 
ing— he  is  such  a  violent  man,  and 
besides  has  such  pressing  reasons  for 
the  match,  that,  unless  I  can  give  a 
particularly  good  excuse  for  not  com- 
plying, he  will  go  mad,  and  get  into 
scrapes  with  a  person  who  has  him  in 
his  power.'* 

«  How  ?  gracious  I  who  can  haye 
power  over  *' 

"  When  a  man  is  in  debt  he  is 
more  dependent  than  a  slave.  If  he 
found  me  married  —  settled  —  then^ 
don't  you  see,  it  would  be  no  fault  of 
his  that  he  could  not  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment ;  and,  in  short,  it's  all  settled— 
▼our  uncle  is  in  bed — ^your  aunt  and 
brother  will  be  taken  care  of  by  a 
friend  of  mine)  wVkO  \%>aBt^VBw^^  ^'^- 
racter  of  my  toinwiX  \  wA  "^^^  "kk^ 
dear  Mary,  Vvl\i  ifwa  %V«^  y^t!^* 
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and  once  on  the  railway^  catch  ns  who 
can." 

There  is  no  saying  what  effect  this 
and  similar  speeches  might  have  had, 
if  the  matter  had  not  been  otherwise 
decided  by  the  entrance  of  Mr  Hub- 
ble and  his  man. 

Mr  Whiffle  seemed  somewhat  awk- 
ward at  the  sight  of  his  host;  but^ 
whether  from  a  consciousness  that  a 
gentleman  on  one  knee  has  a  somewhat 
absurd  appearance^  we  cannot  tell. 
However,  he  sprang  up  in  a  moment. 

**  I  told  ye  how  it  were,  sir,"  said 
Abraham  Slocock — **  old  or  young, 
]t*s  all  one  to  them  scholars — rU  ne- 
ver teach  no  son  of  mine  to  read  or 
write." 

**  The  gentleman  and  his  domestic 
arc  certainly  somewhat  Turkish  in 
their  notions  of  matrimony,"  replied 

Mr   Hubble,    calmly.     **  Have  the    clown.     "  What  do  you  want  with 
kindness  to  explain  to  me  the  meaning    me    ' 
of  this  behaviour." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  said  Mr  Whiffle, 
unabashed  ;  **  'tis  part  of  my  system, 
as  detailed,  you  may  remember,  in 
my  book.  Tacitus,  you  recollect,  sir, 
and  Herodotus — but  my  Famulus  will 
explain — Hesiod  also,  and  Tertullian, 
all  agree  in  " 


ness  in  the  whole  house-  Barbanu 
are  you  not  ashamed  of  yourself?*' 

''  Ashamed  of  the  righteous  deed  of 
showing  George  and  Mary  the  sin- 
fulness of  a  masquerade  ? — of  show* 
ing  them  the  artificial  flowers  on  a 
yawning  abbess  ?  as  Mr  Whiffle  says 
— though  who  it  is  that  is  going  in 
that  character,  I  can*t  telI-.-of  show- 
ing them  " 

"  How  foolish  their  aunt  can  be, 
you  should  say,"  continued  Mr  Hub- 
ble— *'  pray  where  is  my  nephew 
George  ?" 

'*  Here  I  be,  Nunky !"  said  that 
individual,  who  had  occupied  the  time 
of  his  absence  in  dressing  himself  in 
tight  drawers,  and  painting  his  face 
red  and  white,  in  imitation  of  Mr 
Grimaldi — having  resolved  to  astonish 
the  assemblage  in  the  character  of 
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"  Well,  sir,  what  of  them  ?" 

**  Let  me  send  for  my  Famulus, 
replied  Mr  Whiffle ;  "  he  wiU  quote 
to  you  the  passages  in  a  moment. 
'Tis  too  easy  a  task  for  me." 

**  Then  it  will,  perhaps,  be  equally 
easy  for  you  to  account  for  the  news 
contained  in  this  letter,"  said  the  gen- 
tle Ignatius,  holding  out  O* Dona- 
hue's epistle,  which  had  caused  him  so 
much  surprise. 

'*  A  forgery — in  fact,  as  Xeno- 
phon*s  Anabasis  says,  or  rather  Ana- 
creon's  Georgics  —  but  my  Famu- 
lus"  

"  Anacreon's  Georgics ! "  exclaim- 
ed Mr  Hubble — *'  the  proof  grows 
stronger  against  you  every  word  you 
speak,  and  I  am  under  the  disagree- 
able necessity  of  sending  for  a  con* 
stable,  and  taking  you  into  custody  as 
a  deceiver." 

**  How  do  you  like  mo  now  ?"  said 
'  Miss  Barbara,  as  she  glided  into  the 
room,  dressed  in  blue  silk,  with  an 
immense  owl  resting  on  her  arm,  and 
a  long  staff  in  her  hand  for  a  spear. 
**  Will  they  know,  do  you  think,  that 
/  am  wisdom  personified  ?" 
'^  My  sister  I"  exclaimed  the  \ioT- 
ivr-3truck  Jgnatios—-."  Theresa  mad*    Tie^\i«^% 


Mr  Hubble  held  up  his  bands  in 
despair,  and  scarcely  knew  whether 
to  be  glad  or  sorry,  when  a  violent 
ringing  at  the  bell  announced  a  visitor 
at  that  untimely  hour.  The  door 
was  opened,  a  noise  was  heard  on  the 
stair,  and  into  the  drawingroom  stalk- 
ed a  stout  gentleman,  considerably 
advanced  in  wine. 

"  Sir  Wilfred  I »  exclaimed  Mr 
Hubble,  delighted. 

'^  My  father!"  exclaimed,  at  the 
same  moment,  Mr  Whiffle ;  and  the 
baronet,  gazing  round  him  for  a  long 
time,  at  last  found  words. 

"  Are  ye  all  wild  ?— Why,  what 
mummery  is  all  tliis  ? — And  you,  you 
rascal,  what  has  brought  you  from 
Cambridge  here  ?  I  told  you  to  go 
to  Muswell  Hill." 

"  Can*t  indeed,  sir,"  replied  our 
friend  Mr  Whiffle. 

"  And  why  not,  sir  ? — it  can't  be 
for  want  of  a  conveyance,  for  I  nearly 
drove  against  two  carriages  in  the 
lane." 

"  Got  a  prior  engagement,  sir." 

'*  Then,  by  heavens,  sir,  you're  no 
son  of  mine. 

"  A  son  of  yours.  Sir  Wilfred  ? " 
interrupted  Mr  Hubble.  '*  I  wasn't 
aware — a  juvenile  indiscretion,  per- 
haps." 

.  '*  A  full  growu  one,  Mr  Hubble," 
pursued  the  baronet ;  "  the  rascal  is 
Arthur  Hammond — ^you  wanted  me 
to  get  him  a  tutor." 

**  Kiid.\vd  ^«me  here  as  tutor  to  my 
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'•  And  as  suitor,"  continued  Arthur 
Hammond,  **  to  another  member  of 
your  family — the  fair  and" 

**  Yes,  my  dear  brother,"  chimed 
in  the  goddess  of  wisdom  ;  <' he  has 
indeed  been  so  marked  in  his  atten- 
tions, that,  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
reputation  *' 

**  Do  hold  your  tongue  about  your 
reputation,  sister,"  answered  Mr  Hub- 
ble. <'  I  think  I  see  my  way  through 
this." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  give  me 
a  hand,  for  every  thing  is  as  dark  as 
pitch,"  said  Sir  Wilfred. 

**  I  fear  if  I  have  the  giving  of  any 
hand,  it  must  be  my  youthful  niece's 
to  this  young  gentleman." 

**  And  Miss  Jupp — or  rather  Miss 
Jupp's  papa  ?"  enquired  Sir  Wilfred. 

**  I  shall  send  you  a  full  acquittance 
cm  the  wedding-day — I  will  engage 
for  that — for,  as  my  experiment  on 
my  nephew's  education  has  unfortu- 
nately failed,  I  must  begin  de  novo, 
and  shall  insist  on  no  time  being  lost 
in  presenting  me  with  a  subject  for 
rgy  experiment ;  if  possible,  a  bov." 

"  Why,  what  is  the  man  talking 
of? — Do  you  know  what  he  means. 
Miss  Barbara?"  enquired  Sir  Wil- 
fred, bewildered. 

*'  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  Mi- 
nerva— '*  I  have  been  most  infamous- 
ly treated,  and  have  just  one  question 
to  ask.  Pray,  sir,"  she  said,  going 
up  to  Arthur  Hammond,  <'  do  you 
wear  a  grey  hat  ?" 

V  Yes." 

**  Light  waistcoat  and  green  coat?" 

"  Yes." 

*'  Then,'*  said  the  goddess,  turning 
triumphantly  to  the  imitator  of  Gri- 
mal'di,  **  I  told  you  *twas  no  cow — 
and  she  is  a  naughty,  cunning,  de- 
agning  minx,  and  cares  no  more  for 
fishing  than  "— 

**  I  can  explain  all  that,"  inter- 
rupted Arthur. 

*«  Without  the  Famulus?"  enquired 
Mr  Hubble^  with  a  smile — "  Who  is 
he?'' 


**  A  capital  fellow,  and  great  friend 
of  mine — a  double  first  classman  of 
Oxford,  who  will  be  happy  to  finish 
the  dissertations,  in  his  own  person^ 
he  began  with  you  in  disguise.  Be- 
ing no  scholar  myself,  I  referred  you 
always  to  him — and  I  hope  he  an- 
swered all  your  queries  satisfac- 
torUy." 

"  Send  for  him,"  cried  Sir  Wil- 
fred, "  and  let  us  have  a  night  of  it. 
Airs  well  that  ends  well ;  and  since 
every  thing  is  so  nicely  settled,  I 
would  rather  have  you  for  my  daugh- 
ter-in-law than  twenty  Miss  Jupps." 
So  saying,  he  kissed  Mary  Hope,  and 
shook  hands  with  Arthur  very  warm- 
ly. **  But  what*s  to  become  of  the 
commission?"  he  added. 

Arthur  shook  his  head. 

«  I'll  settle  that  too,"  said  Mr 
Hubble — "  if  you  will  get  it  trans- 
ferred to  my  nephew  George,  he  can 
conclude  his  studies  on  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  horse- tribe  in  her  Mtyesty's 
dragoons.  And  so  let  us  all  to  sup- 
per ;  for  to-night,  in  honour  of  these 
happy  events,  I  intend  to  depart  from 
my  usual  habits,  and  exchange  my 
cotton  night-cap  for  one  of  a  more 
cheering  kind.  And  I  may  take  this 
opportunity,  my  young  friend,  to  re- 
mind you  that  Anacreon  did  not  write 
the  Georgics.  Those  immortal  produc- 
tions are  the  noblest  efforts  of  the  bard 
of  Mantua." 

If  any  one  doubts  that  the  supper 
was  delightful,  Mr  Hubble  intensely 
Sequent,  Sir  Wilfred  inspired,  and 
Arthur  enraptured,  we  have  only  to 
say  that  we  were  so  informed  by  the 
highest  authority,  namely,  our  own 
eyes — and  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  information — though 
we  have  at  the  same  time  a  sort  of  dim 
recollection  of  two  Abraham  Slococks, 
with  four  candles,  lighting  us  up  an. 
infinity  of  stairs,  and  at  last  assisting 
us  to  climb  into  two  beds. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  POPERY. 


The  frequent  allusions  in  the  pub- 
lic press  to  this  most  interesting  and 
important  subject  appear  to  have  ex- 
cited a  certain  vague  and  undefined 
anxiety  in  the  minds  of  the  reflecting 
and  religious  portion  of  the  commu- 
nitj.  Unfortunately,  those  allusions 
being  themselves  generally  vague  and 
unsatisfactory,  could  lead  to  no  other 
and  more  practical  result.  Facts  have 
not  been  sufficiently  brought  forward, 
suspicions  and  rumours  have  been  sub- 
stituted for  them,  and  consequently, 
many  who  would  be  prepared,  upon 
discovering  real  danger,  tojoia  in  en- 
deavouring to  avert  it,  refrain  from  all 
exertions,  believing  the  time  of  peril 
still  far  distant.  It  is  to  such  persons 
we  desire  now  to  speak,  with  the  view 
of  calmly  and  temperately  stating  the 
true  position  and  prospects  of  that 
great  semi-political  power,  which,  in 
former  times,  enthralled  and  debased 
this  country.  We  do  not  purpose  to 
enter  on  religions  controversy,  though 
we  are  deeply  sensible  both  of  its  ne- 
cessity and  utility,  nor  to  unveil  to 
persons  who  may  be  already  aware  of 
them,  those  pernicious  errors  which 
our  Protestant  forefathers  were  wont 
to  call  *'  the  soul-destroying  heresies 
of  Rome."  Our  object  at  present  is 
of  a  different  kind,  though  it  is  not, 
we  are  convinced,  imdcr  existing  cir- 
cumstances, of  inferior  importance. 
We  desire  to  prove  that  Popery,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  in  the  posses- 
sion of  immense  strengtli,  and  has 
been,  and  is  now,  marching  forward 
with  giant  strides  to  its  old  ascenden- 
cy ;  and  from  a  proof  of  these  facts, 
wo  wbh  to  proceed  to  an  endeavour 
to  arouse  all  who  pretend  to  zeal  for 
Protestantism,  to  united  and  vigorous 
eflbrts  in  the  cause  which  now  pecu- 
liarly involves  the  continuance  of  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties.  To  facts, 
and  to  facts  alone  we  shall  appeal  for 
a  confirmation  of  our  statements,  and 
although  the  information  of  which  we 


are  in  possession  Is  unaToidably  leu 
extensive  than  we  could  wish,  it  is 
still  enough  to  justify  alarm  and  to 
awaken  the  public  spirit.*  If  it  fail 
altogether  in  doing  so,  we  are  certain 
that  information,  as  complete  as  ever 
satisfied  a  jury,  would  equally  fail  in 
reanimating  the  torpid  mind  of  the 
people; — for  proof  will  then  be  af- 
forded, that  there  is  an  IndiiTerence  to 
ihe principles  of  Popery,  and  therefore 
a  carelessness  about  the  degree  of  its 
success.  We  hope,  however,  better 
things ;  we  tnist  that  the  lamentable 
apatliy  hitherto  observable,  was  the 
result  not  of  growing  laxity,  but  mere- 
ly of  temporary  ignorance  ;  and  if  80» 
nothing  can  be  requisite  to  the  resto- 
ration of  public  interest  in  the  Pro- 
testant, but  a  fair  and  full  declaration 
of  the  true  position  of  parties  in  this 
country. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  and  Scotland 
took  very  little  part  in  the  agitation 
which  brought  about  the  act  of  1829. 
Aflei  the  suppression  of  the  Rebellion 
in  171^,  when  so  many  Roman  Ca- 
tholic families  in  the  north  of  England 
were  ruined,  and  when  all  the  others 
very  properly  came  under  the  close 
surveillance  of  the  government,  very 
little  indeed  was  done  to  disturb  the 
Hanoverian  dynasty,  save  by  the  de- 
luded but  enthusiastic  loyalists  of  the 
Highlands.  Rut  when  the  bold  Re- 
bellion of  1 745  was  suppressed,  as  the 
former  had  also  been,  the  hopes  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  fell  altogether, 
and  the  Roman  Catholics  throughout 
Great  Britain  became  gradually  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  reigning  So- 
vereigns, and  more  and  more  anxioua 
to  gain  confidence  by  displaying  their 
loyalty  and  contentment.  Generally, 
they  took  very  little  part  in  political 
strife,  and  were  alienated  almost  equal- 
ly from  both  of  the  great  parliamen- 
tary parties.  When  the  measure  for 
admitting  them  to  the  legblaturc  was 


•  We  principally  allude  to  tlio  return  movod  for,  last  Session,  by  Lord  Ashley,  of  the 
sums  paid  in  our  various  Colonies  to  all  the  different  religious  persuasions.      That  re- 
turn will  not  be  ready  till  next  year,  and  conso(]Ucntly,  much  of  the  matter  which  tends 
to  criminate  the  prenent  Government  ia  at  present  not  available.   Enough,  however,  we 
believe,  is  in  our  hands  to  betray  the'vx  animut,  vxwOl  \o  vtQ'i^  >\v«  t^m%Mlar  success  of  the 
Popish  maciiinatious  abroad. 
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I  up  by  the  Whigs,  they  for  a 
time  recommended  themselves 
:heir  claims  chiefly  by  refraining 
all  violent  efforts,  and  from  all 
cipation  in  those  democratic  ex- 
mts,  and  that  seditious  turbulence 
hich  the  Irish  entirely  relied.  At 
»eriod  of  the  French  Revolution, 
of  the  English  and  Scotch  Ko- 
Catholics  joined  the  rank*;  of  the 
aiBtfl,  and  deprecated  most  stre- 
rfv  the  principles  and  the  prac- 
of  their  Irish  brethren.  In  many 
ties,  their  iniluonce,  though  great, 
never  exerted ;  in  some,  it  was 
a  to  the  Tory  candidates ;  they 
very  little  interest,  however,  in  the 
ssts;  they  attended  Court  very 
;  they  participated  sparingly  in 
ports  and  expenses  of  other  coun- 
^ntlcmen  ;  and  thus  while  their 
th  was  increasing,  their  respect- 
ty  and  local  influence  were  increas- 
also.  Times  have  now  altered. 
Roman  Catholics  now  sec  clear- 
eir  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
als,  and  therefore,  with  very  few 
ptionsy*  they  have  thrown  their 
ht  into  that  scale,  and  have  joined 

0  projects  of  Mr  0*Connell  for 
ncemcnt  of  their  political  power. 
'  great  that  weight  is  in  England 
3,  we  wish  now,  before  proceeding 
ter,  to  explain ;    because  it  has 

much  underrated,  and  because, 

1  its  having  been  only  lately 
ght  into  use,  it  is  not  generally 
1  understood. 

L  the  peerage,  the  Roman  Catho- 
number  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
s  of  Shrewsbury,  Fingall,  and 
^burgh;  Lords  retre,  Stourton, 
terd,  Vaux,  Arundel,  Clifford, 
[ner,  and  Lovat ;  besides,  among 
Scotch  and  Irish  peers  who  have 
3  in  the  election  of  representatives 
le  imperial  parliament,  the  Earls 
'raquair  and  Kenmore ;  Viscounts 
manston,  Southwell,  and  Frank- 
;  Lords  Trimlestown,  Louth, 
iboyne,  and  Ffrench.  Of  these, 
cially  of  the  peers  of  Parliament, 
leed  scarcely  add  that  they  include 
9  of  the  most  wealthy,  ancient,  and 
.ential  noblemen  in  the  kingdom. 


Among  the  baronets  we  And  the  fol- 
lowing Roman  Catholics,  nearly  all  of 
whom  may  be  ranked  with  the  richest 
of  the  class  to  which  they  belong : 
Sir  C.  Throckmorton,  Sir  J.  Gerard^ 
Sir  T.  Stanley,  Sir  T.  Haggerston, 
Sir  E.  Blount,  Sir  H.  Hunloke,  Sir 
C.  Wolscley,  Sir  H.  Titchborne,  Sir 
CliflTord  Constable,  Sir  E.   Mostyn^ 
Sir  F.  Vincent,  Sir  T.  Gage,  Sir  H. 
Bedingfield,  Sir  B.  Wrey,  Sir  J.  Law- 
son,  Sir  J.  Smythe,  Sir  J.  Swinburne^ 
Sir  E.  Vavasour,  &c. ;   and  besides 
these,  there  are  many  baronets  of  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  we  might  mention^ 
who  profess  the  same  religion .  Again, 
in  the  list  of  the  wealthy  landed  gen- 
try of  England  many,  very  many,  are 
Roman  Catholics;  and  (as  the  fol- 
lowing specimens  will  show  to  our 
readers  resident  in  various  parts  of  the 
country)  some  of  them  are  among  the 
most  powerful   proprietors  in  their 
respective  counties.     These  names  of 
opulent  and  ancient  families  arc  se- 
lected from  a  much  larger  catalogue 
now   before  us :    Salvin,    Constable 
Maxwell,  Mitford,  Traffbrd,  Giffard, 
Plowden,    Weld,    Silvertop,    Blunt, 
Stonor,  Doughty,  Charlton,  Canning, 
Eyton,  Howard  of  Corby,  Howard  of 
Grey  stoke,  Cary,  Chichester,  Lang- 
dale,    Blundell,     Standish,     Dalton, 
Scarisbrick,    Hales,  Tempest,  Whe- 
ble,  Mornington,   Lacy,  Bodenham, 
Wright,  Phillips,  Digby,  Best,  Jones 
of   Llawarth,   Waterton,  Eccleston, 
Stapleton,  Fitzherbert,  Riddell,  Cla- 
vcring,    Aston,   Talbot,    Strickland, 
Rookwood,  Walmsley,  Eyre,  Middle- 
ton,  Scudamore,  Berkley,  Touneley, 
&c.  &c.    There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  naming  several  iu  thb  list  and  that 
of  the  baronets  above,  with  landed 
property  to  the  amount  of  <£40,000 
a-year,  and  a  few  with  even  larger  in- 
comes.    It  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  England  (for  to 
these  we  at  present  confine  ourselves) 
have  at  their  disposal  all  the  means 
necessary  to  secure  for  their  party 
great  political  importance  and  power. 
Nor  are  these  means  entirely  neglect- 
ed.    It  is  true  that  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  Roman  Catholics  num- 


It  gives  118  great  pleasure  to  mention  those  exceptions,  honoris  causa.     We  believe 
are  confined  to  Sir  Clifford  Constable,  in  Yorkshire  ;   Sir  JoV«v  0«c«x\  «cA.  '^t 
Ford,  in  Lancashire;  Mr  Osbaldiston  Mitford,  in  'Notl\mm\>et\BXw^\  vcAlAs  V3M- 
,  ia  StaffbrdBhire.     All  these  gentlemen  are  stanch  Con*eTN«Avi^%^  «aj\  ^XWft*  ^^^^x 
kurge propcrUoB,  enjoy  gretX  influence  in  their  tespec\i'7Q  CQ\ai\aA«* 
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hvT  only  forty,*  of  whom  no  more 
than  six  arc  Engli>h  members;  but 
for  tlio  sm;illness  of  this  foi  ce  it  is  very 
easy  to  aLComit  whi*n  it  is  remembered 
tliat  there  are  many  Protectants  as 
zealous  in  the  work  of  innovation  as 
tho  Roman  Catholies  could  desire; 
who  ore  leas  liahlt  to  suspicion ;  and 
who,  therefore,  not  only  have  better 
chance  at  an  election,  but  alco  are  in 
Parliament  the  best  tools  Popery  could 
select.  It  is  not  difticult  to  under- 
stand that  the  intluential  Roman  (.'a- 
tholics  of  the  West  Riding  arc  as  will- 
ing to  support  Sir  George  Strickland 
as  one  ()t"  their  own.  persuasion  ;  and 
it  is  not  very  marvellous  that  the 
**  liberal "  Roman  Catholics  of  Nor- 
thumberland support  Lord  Howick, 
who  declares  for  tiie  annihilation  of 
the  Irish  Church,  as  warmly  as  they 
could  pos^ibly  support  any  one  even 
of  their  wannest  Jesuits.  If  the  votes 
of  the  pstudo- Protestant  and  of  the 
avowed  Roman  Catholic  arc  to  be 
exactly  the  same  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, common  sense  and  policy  dic- 
tate to  the  Papists  a  preference  for 
the  former ;  and  while  so  many  of 
these  convenient  persons  are  to  bo 
found,  there  is  no  necessity  for  crowd- 
ing the  lIou>e  of  ( 'ommons  with  men 
openly  adhering  to  a  religion,  which, 
perail venture,  may  yet  again  become 
the  object  of  popular  alarm.  But  at 
Court,  where  the  retjuired  work  can- 
not be  efficaciously  perfonned  by  de- 


af Popery, 
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pnti/f  we  find  the  Roman  Cdtholics 
contrive  to  ajipear  in  person.     Tbc 
Trccisurer  of  the  Household  is  a  Ro- 
man   C:itiio1ic,    the   MarehioDcis  of 
Welleslcy,  Lady  Bedingficld,  and  the 
Earl  of  Fingal,  all  of  whom  have  been 
about  the  Court  for  some  time^  iTe 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  several  othen 
of  the  same  kind  have  been  placed  io 
minor  situations.     Not  a  few  places 
have  been  filled  by  individuals  qniteu 
well  pleasing  to  Popery  ;  namely,  hi- 
dividuals  notoriously  of  no  religion  it 
all.     Many  very  high  offices  in  the 
state  are  now  held  either  by  Roman 
Catholics  or  persons  of  this  class,   h 
Ireland,  it  is  well  known  that  nearly 
every  legal  situation  which  has  fallen 
vacant  during  the  existence  of  thepn- 
scnt  Government,  has  been  given  to  a 
Roman  Catholic.     As  instances,  ve 
may  mention  that  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exche- 
quer, the  Chief  Remembrahcer.  ibe 
Clerk  of  the  Hanaper  Office^  the  At- 
torney and  the  Sobcitor- General,  the 
Lord- Lieutenant's  confidential   kfsl 
adviser,  are  all  Papists ;  and  if  as  yet 
there  are  no  more  in  similar  stationt, 
the  reason  is  simply  that  there  have 
unfortunately  been  very  few  legal  vi- 
cancies.     In  the  colonies  the  same 
gross  mal-administration  of  patronage 
prevails.     The  newly  appomted  Go- 
vernor of  New  South  Wales  is  Sr 
Maurice  OXonnell,  whose  Tery  name 
speaks  Tolumes.    But  this  if  not  aD.t 


*  As  it  is  well  tliat  the  n.imcs  of  these  jienons  should  be  generally  knowD,  we  nb- 
join  them.  Knglish  luonihers  :  The  Karl  of  Surrey,  Lord  FitiaUn,  Messrs  Lsogdik. 
\V.  Stanloy,  SianUts)i  and  P.  H.  Howard.  Irish  ineml)crB.  Messrs  Arehbold,  Biyn, 
Kellow,  Clicstor,  HtzAimoii,  Maner.  O'Conncll,  M.  O'ConncU,  BI.  J.  O^ConBell,  J. 
O'Coiiiioll.  Mor^'an  ()  Council,  U.  O'Ferrall,  Reddington,  E.  B.  Roche,  J.  H.  T«lbat 
H.  ]l:il],  H.  W.  lt:irron,  (i.  S.  li.irry,  H.  Rridf;man,  D.  Callagan,  J.  Power,  W.  Kockh 
R.  L.  Shiol,  T.  Wy><>,  0'(  onnor  Don,  ^I.  J.  Rluko,  R.  D.  Browne,  A.  II.  Ljmck,  J- 
V.  Soiiiers,  C.  O'lirion,  Colonel  Butler,  J.  J.  Bodkin,  Sir  R.  Nagle,  and  ^  W» 
Bral-a/on.  It  is  proper  to  add,  that  Lords  Surrey  and  Fltzalan  have  always  moilhoa- 
ouraMy  abstained  from  violating  their  oaths  liy  voting  on  Church  matters.  No  bcCter 
condemnation  of  the  rest  eould  lie  reiiuircd. 

f  Connected  with  the  suhject  of  tho  increase  of  Popidh  political  infloeiice,  tbert  i> 
one  toi)io  whii-li  we  ccinnot  overlook,  though  it  is  rather  a  delicate  one  to  mentioa;  «• 
mean  tlie  private  progress  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  among  tho  leading  Ubenl 
f  .iiiilie<«.      We  are  reluet:int  to  refer  to  this  matter,  hut  it  is  necessary  to  do  so. 

1 1  is  n(iti»ri«)U4,  that  the  Duke  of  Leeils,  the  Marquis  Welleslcy,  Lord  Albeav^i 
LtJiil  Kinnaird.  Lord  I)e  Mauley,  Mr  Ward,  M.  P.,  and  many  more  profeasiag  Yt*' 
te-.t.iiil-i,  niarrieil  INnnan  Catholics.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  with  many  uf  the 
1  ri>ti-i::nt  i.ul'ility  ;  for  in.M.iia'e,  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  sister  married  Lord  S 
Lord  si'itDh's  daIl^llter  married  Mr  Towneley,  the  wealthy  Lancashire  Roman 
U,K.  iic.  Tlie!«i.<  si^em  private  matten,  l>ut  we  mention  them,  beeaaso  they  tkrov  ■• 
litili*  liLdit  on  puMii-onet.  And  then  n^^ain,  memltcrs  of  leTorol  liberal  CuniUflslsn 
rort'iitK  l*eon  i-onvrrted,  or  rather  perverted  to  Po|>ery.  We  may  name  among  oAnsi 
a  I  roti.er  of  Larl  Speuctr,   Sir  Charles  Wolseloy,  Mr  Philips,  wonoiihahU  Vl|| 
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has  been  advancing  not  only 
1  and  influence,  honour  and 
ower;  it  has  been  progress- 
very  other  direction,  and  by 
;her  means.  Its  proselyting 
been  rekindled  ;  its  Jesuitical 
3  been  applied  ;  its  experience 
n  brought  to  bear ;    it  has 

every  opportunit)^  of  turning 
nee  between  contendiug  poli- 
rties ;  and  thus  gradually  it 
)  forward,  till  its  course  seems 
id  its  path  smooth  and  clear, 
rotestants  have  been  quarrel- 
while  they  have  been  sleep- 
pery,  with  stealthy  steps,  or 
manoeuvres,  has  been  gaining 

disarming  some,  deluding 
conquering  more,  and  march- 
rard  to  a  position,  whence  it 
f  opposition ;  nay  more,  can 

overbear  and  threaten  all. 
ave  ridiculed  the  pretence  of 
ho  foresaw  such  encroach- 
id  such  a  triumph  ;    many, 

to  the  present  time,  have  so 
icded  the  matter,  that  they 
t  whether  to  ridicule  or  resist. 

slightest  fair  enquiry  would 
ivinced  the  most  sceptical  that 
I  was  indeed  fast  approaching, 
t  a  struggle  must  sooner  or 
me,  if  early  efforts  were  not 
'  obviate  the  necessity  of  fu- 
iggles.     We  believe  that  it  is 

late  to  stay  the  course  of  the 
al  superstition,  though  it  can- 
too  late  to  check  and  impede 
ay  rate,  it  is  high  time  that 
)le  should  ascertain  the  truth, 
*  painful  and  alarming,  and 
act  on  the  dictates  of  sound 
when  at  length  a  sound  judg- 
formed. 

92,  t/iere  were  not,  in  the  whole 
t  Britain,  thirty  Roman  Ca- 
:hapels ;  there  are  now  Jive 
f  and  nineteen,  and  forty-three 
',  In  that  year,  there  was  not 
fie  Roman  Catholic  college; 
e  now  ten,  and  sixty  seminaries 
ation,  besides  chapel  schools. 


Very   lately,    Mr   Blundell  of  Jace 
Blundell,  a  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man of  groat  wealth,  in  Lancashire^ 
died,  leaving  L. 200,000  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  bishop  of  London,  doubtless 
for  the  increase  of  similar  establish- 
ments ;  and  by  the  Catholic  magazines 
and  Catholic  directories,  we  observe 
some  other  bef[uests  of  great  value—' 
one,  particularly,  from  a  Miss  Demp- 
sey,  who  is  stated  to  have  left  her 
whole  propertv  (which  b  called  con- 
siderable) to  her  church.     There  are 
other  symptoms  of  extraordinary  zeal 
and  activity,  and  money  is  well  known 
to  have  been  received  from  abroad^ 
particularly  from  the  Leopoldine  In- 
stitution of  Austria.     It  must  be  re- 
membered^ too,  that  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  of  Great  Britain  is 
now  very  little  short  of  Two  Mil- 
lions;   that  there  is,    as  we   have 
shown,  great  wealth  among  their  lead- 
ers; and  that,  when  more  money  is 
wanted,  all  the  terrors  of  a  death-bed 
are  now,  as  they  ever  have  been,  em- 
ployed   by    the    priests — with    their 
threatenings  of  purgatory,  and  their 
promises  of  masses  for  the  soul — to 
extort  a  parting  gift  or  legacy  to  the 
church.     Before  the  Reformation,  this 
system  had  been  carried  to  such  an  ex- 
tent, that,  both  in  England  and  Scot- 
land, the  Ciiurch  of  Rome  possessed 
upwards  of  one  quarter  of  tne  whole 
land  of  the  country  ;  and  nowadays, 
the  same  arts  that  gained  that  enor- 
mous propeiity  being  employed — ^why, 
we  ask,  should  they  not  be  propor- 
tionately, or  at  least  partially,  success- 
ful?     By  law,  devises  of  land  for 
ecclesiastical  or  charitable  purposes 
are  void,  by  the  force  of  acts  which 
first  were  placed  on  the  statute-book, 
centuries  ago,  to  check  the  Papists^- 
which  they  constantly  evaded  then 
with  wonderful  sagacity  and  cunning, 
and  which  they  may  evade  again ;  * 
or  if  not,  donations  are  still  valid  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  and  j}er- 
sonal  property  may  be  bequeathed  as 
before.      There  is,  therefore,  every 


for  Leicestershire,   Mr  Roche  the  member  for  Cork  county,   Mr  Kenelm 
Sir  Bourchicr  Wrcy,  and  Mr  Benett,  the  son  of  the  Whig  member  for  Wilt- 
On  fftcts  of  this  kind,  when  they  accumulate,  no  comment  is  necessary. 
'  a  great  deal  of  curious  information  respecting  the  astonishing  avarice  and 
ingenuity  of  the  Romish  ecclesiastics  in  this  country,  we  refer  our  readers  to 
•ne't  Commentaries,  Book  11.,  Chapter  XVIII.     The  v«juMl%«  \ft  ^VvSa.  '^% 
ccurs  under  the  bead  of  "  Alienation  in  mortmain,**  and  ^Vl  ^^"^  x«\»?i  '^^ 
9f  perusal. 
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fair prosiiect  that  the  inn  miUions  will  tcstaiit  church-room— -the  latter  doa 

be  speedily  fully  proviileil  wiili  reli-  not  ])ruviilo  for  one-tenth  of  the  irhok 

gious  iiist ruction  ;  and  when  we  con-  of  thut  population,  which  exceeds  one 

sider  the  innnense  number  of  Protest-  million  of  :»ouls!  Then,  iu  Ireland,  for 

ants  who  are  Protestants  only  in  name,  years  the  ])roportion  of  Koiuan  C'atho- 

and  the  very  lar^^re  portion  of  .<uch  lies  to  Protestants  has  been  graduiJly 

who  are  wholly  nef;lected,  we   own  and  steadily  increasing  through  the 

we  see  notliinp:  unreasonable  in  tho  former    laxity    of    the     Established 

expeotiition    that    Popery    will   jjain  Church,  the  zeal  of  Popery,  and  the 

many  nu»re  victims:.     In  Mr  Bicker-  recent  bitter  persecutions  which  lure 

steth*s  tract  on  the  Progress  of  Po-  tended  so  much  to  the  oncouraj^emeDt 

pery,*   eighteen  parishes  arc  enume-  of  Protestant  emigration. f     la  that 

rated,  with  their  population  and  Pro-  unhappy  country  there  is  a  college, 


•  Pulli'»lici.l  in   Lonthjii,   1SS<»;    Sooley  and  Burnsi<Ic.      We  cannot   refrain  from 

usin?  OHO  1 1  not  at  i(  111,  whii-h  ^Ir  liiikcrntoth  t;ike:t  from  Mr  Scott — the  able  author,  v« 

pro^iiiuo,  ot  the  Coiiliiiiuitiou  of  ^lihier'd  Cliurch  IHstory.      It  roferd  to  the  extent  of 

Popis-i  piT^LiUtioiis.     "  No  computation  can  roach  the  numbers  who  ha\e  bt'eu  put 

to  <K-.:t}i,  in  <lillVr<nt  \^a}>,  cii  acLount  of  thi-ir  maintaining  tlie  profession  of  the  TiOft' 

pi'l,  an>l   o|ii>r)s:;i^   \\iv.  corruption'i  of  ihe  Chun-h  of  Kome.      A  million  uf  poor  Wil- 

iU>iiM'>  ('i-riilii.'-]  i:)  I'rain-L'  :  i.MU),(i<fi)  orthodcx  Clirlslians  were  lilain  iu  lcs4  thun  thiit) 

\carH  i;tt^-r  tlir  i..s:ituiii]n  u^  tlie  onlor  of  tho  Je^uitif.      The  Duke  of  Alva  boaited  of 

ha\:iiL:  put  i'>  ili'.itii,   in  the  .Ni-thorlands,  '^tiiUlHI,  hy  tho  hamls  of  the  commoo  exii'U- 

lioiiiT,    <UiiiM:;  ilu-  .fpari*  of  a  fow  joars.      Tlie  In<|ulsitiiin  tlestroyoJ,  hy  various  tor- 

tun'>,  lOii.iii'ii  wltlii:!  ihlr;\  }.\{rs.      Those  are  a  fow  specimens,  anil  but  a  few,  "f 

thoso  ^^l.i^.■h  Iii.ii'iry  l.;i-  roviri.led  :   l.iut   tho  total  amount  will  never  he  known  til!  !b* 

earih  >h;iil  lii^rU  .-'  !ior  'i-Iuo'!,  and  no  more  oovrr  hor  shiin."     When  to  tlie^e  thir:> 

w»'  all  liio  .l.ij>  of  ^^=101 II  .Mary  in   l'.ii«:lund.  the  Swedish  hntohery,  the  mAssji-ro  of 

Si  ll.iit!.oii'ijiiw,  !}.»•  Sliili.in  \\>]'or:*,  the  Ini|iiisitii)n  at  (ioa,  l!io  suppn>»ion  of  the 

Riirorniatinii  in  It.ilx,  llio  Irir'i  ni.;>«.aLTo  «>f  U5-4I,  the  Cninu-il  of  ("oii'^tanee,  the  roto- 

cation  of  tiio  !!il!i-t  <'f  NaiitiJ,  truly  wo  may  woll  ralU  to  resist  the  domination  of  xU 

harh>t,    "  iliuiik  with  iho  l-lond  of  tho  :<aint:j."     Hut  it   i^  ttaid,   forsooth.  Pop*<r\  hat 

ehattL^od  :   th.it  tin-  Ijijinpian   lias  rhanuieil  his  skin,   and  the  leopard  hit  spots !    t^l: 

mockorv  !      Wo  I'l.i-l.  iti  ilif  lit rd  and  Times  ni-cu//'/,  an  aoeount  of  the  baniyhmer: 

of  <i.>n>i-  hiiiior-  >!->  ni'iiiM.r  PrDif^tants  from  /iUorthal,  in  Tyrol.     The  ineideni  renlU 

the  r<.-(  iilh'i.-tiii.'i  lit'  .Mi!t<.>n'<   imMo  >i(iiiiu't   on  the   iior>eoution   of  the  same  peoplip  ie 

C'roniMoIlK  rii:.o— i'.  -keiik-c  that  nhouM  ho  in  (he  very  heait  of  every  KoglishmaD. 

■*  Avi  ncc,  o  (.•■ril.  thy  sLitif-hterM  ^.iint>i,  whine  tiooci 

I.;    -  ■niitr'it  mi  thr  .\i|iiie  niu'int.iin*  ci>lii ; 

1.  ru  il  « in  vl.ii  kt  jit  tliy  truth  -o  pun*  of  ohl, 

U  hfii  :ii:  our  '.i(hi.-r«  worship 'd  «t«)cks  and  tli  netf 

liirjii't  not  ;  in  ihy  '  n.k  roi  ord  ihcir  i:r(.>ans 

Will*  w».re  ll  y  -tui'p.  .iiid  In  tlitir  anLieiit  foM, 

Slain  l>y  (}i>'  M(kU>  Picdin-intcd*  that  roll'd 

Mother  ui:!i  inf^iii  d>iun  the  riK'kc.    Thiir  moaoi 

The  ^alc«  rf.'.ou'iiid  i«»  the  hil  s,  and  they 

1  o  Ih  :i%  'n.     Thiir  mariyr'd  blnoi)  and  achex  »ow 

(1't.r  all  iliL-  I:j1:iii  li.  \.U,  where  ttill  di>:h  tway 

Tho  tnpl''  i>r.int  -.    that  ir.  iii  thcsc  may  if  row 

A  hunitriil  foM.  wMn,  h.ivin»;  loarn'd  tlivway, 

E-.r)}  iiid>  lly  :hc  tJub^Iunian  woe**' 

T  iM'.-i'lr-*  t':  i-  faotii  «.iai«il  al.ovi",  wo  imH  the  attention  of  our  rea«iers  to  the  foilos- 
itijb;  '{U"!  (iiii>.>i  iiuii.  ]i:o  "  (al'.ioiio  niirrtor)"  uf  iKlS.  They  will  show  the  kpirit  a:'<' 
pr(»;:r.--'  «  i"  r<i|or\  in  Irol.ui.l  a-*  oioarij  as  aii>thin;:  with  whioh  we  ha\e  e*er  yel  na:- 
Didii-.-L-  I-:"  Ait:...:li.— -"  'lliri'i-  avk-  njiL'inu'*  lilirarioss  an«l  ('hrii»tian  dootrine  coiilril*!"- 
nitio-  i::  .'.;i.'-'.  vm  r\  \  aii'li  ;  an-l  it  is  hupod  that  ore  lonjf  they  will  be  cslAMishfri  it 
all.  \\\\\\  I  !.  ■  <r  !Aii  I'Vi'ri  !i<>n«s,  I'vorv  llari^h  has  oiio  or  more  newlv  built  saJ 
."■l.it.-l  i"'.  .j  I'!-.  *  ••-...  j;,iu,ation  ha?<  boon  >:reatly  extended  duriiu:  tbe  Itf 
fi^w  \.-T-'.  I  .,.'.•■•/.'.».'.■  /'■■  :(  /"'.V./i'i.'/.-  t'l'o  iition  ufi:iU  nuisrstA  in  nn  nccnratt  An'-srV/- 
I'j' /f.t   I,,:,  .'•  /.    .  •jti.f  tif/,'  r  *  .;  i"ii//  ti  u'/i>  I'f'  (*/iristvttiiti/." — (.Vif/m/iV  r}irtct"r%tf  jiafi*  I'h 

Sm  i-.-;  il  •'..r  rlio  ".itl"'i;il  -\-t<i;i  of  <-duoatii>n  ! 

'•  ]:•  ^i.  :■  ..  II.  -  In  ■  li  ^li'iiiiiy  ri-lv.-ini-jiii:  in  tho  iliooof.-  of  l)romtfrt\  •  •  •  ■ 
Ali)i:!t.  i.  >  -I  t  ilii-  -i:..ill.'-i  irsl  i-tTtainly  oui*  of  thi*  pi»orest  di(K*esoB  in  Ireland,  jf- 
^^iili!::  !■  1-1  \  \  y.iir-i  hIxI'tii  new  chapi-U  havo  bt'oii  built,  and  some  of  tbtfV- 
ani«'.i.:  ti  .■      -t  ..:il  i.H.-.t  faKii-lui  rrotli«ins  in  tin'  oounti>.'' — Pasre  1(I5. 

Th<-ri'  .i!"  utily  1 -Ni-i.toi-n  pari-ilso-*  in  Dromnro,  and  }ei  we  hear  of  sixteen  n«" 
'liapi'N  ! 

'*  In  no  '.i:;-  '.v!i'.l:i  thv.*  .-nmo  vhMit  ••pace  have  so  many  religious  and  charitable  in* 
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supported  by  public  money,  for  the 
m^  education  of  priests  ;  and  of  these 
there  are  now  scarcely  less  than  2500, 
with  four  archbishops,  twenty,  three 
bishops,  eight  colleges,  besi4es  May- 
nooth,  several  monasteries  and  many 
convents,  nunneries,  societies,  clubs, 
and  private  seminaries.  In  Scotland, 
also,  it  is  unfortunately  too  true  that 
Popery  has  been  of  late  rapidly  ad- 
Tancing,  particularly  in  the  west.  In 
Glasgow  alone  there  are  now  30,000 
Roman  Catholics,  and  even  in  Stirling 
they  have  recently  erected  a  handsome 
chapel.  In  the  colonies  they  have, 
under  various  names  (as,  for  instance, 
the  Bishop  of  Trinidad  is  called  Hi- 
shop  of  Olympus),  bishops  at  the  fol- 
lowing places  : — Quebec  (with  a  coad- 
jutor) ;  Montreal  (with  a  coadjutor)  ; 
Hudson's  Bay  ;  Kingston,  Upper  Ca- 
nada (with  a  coadjutor)  ;  Newfound- 
land ;  St  John's,  New  Brunswick ; 
Nova  Scotia  ;  Trinidad  ;  (^eylon  ; 
Jamaica ;  Mauritius  ;  Madras  ;  Cal- 
cutta ;  Australasia  ;  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  all  these  places  they  have 
extensive  establishments.  In  C/cylon, 
their  bishop  is  only  lately  appointed  ; 
and  in  the  Catholic  Magazine  of  Sep- 
tember 1838,  just  published,  they 
boast  of  having  100,000  persons  at- 
tached to  their  church  in  that  island. 
In  India  they  pretend  to  600,000; 
and  though  that  number  is  question- 
able, still  it  is  not  denied  that  their 
converts  constitute  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  the  southern  population. 
In  Trinidad  nearly  tlie  whole  peo- 
ple are  Roman  Catholics,  and  sixteen 
new  missionaries  have  lately  sailed  to 
complete  the  Popish  victory.*  From 
New  South  Wales,  Bishop  Broughton, 
the  excellent  Protestant  diocesan, 
wrote  to  the  Christian  Knowledge 
Society  iu  January  1836,  to  the  fol- 
lowing eflfect : — ** Protestantism  is  much 
endangered  in  this  colony ;  the  efforts 


of  Rome  in  this  country  are  abnost  in- 
credible.  It  is  traversed  by  the  agents 
of  Rome.  I  eartiestly  desire  means  of 
counteracting  these  machinations,  The 
Protestant  schools  can  be  maintained 
no  longer,  and  a  grant  is  required  to 
maintain  schools  in  connexion  with  the 
church,  and  in  the  churches  them' 
selves,^* 

In  Canada,  Popery  is  the  established 
religion  of  one  province,  and  is  libe- 
rally assbted  in  tne  other ;  while,  durr 
ing  the  period  that  intervened  betweep 
1631  and  1835,  although  300,000  more 
emigrants  had  arrived  out,  the  grant 
to  the  established  church  was  gradual- 
ly diminished  from  L.  16,000  per  an- 
num to  L. 3,500  per  annum.  In  tha 
Capo  of  Good  Hope  much  has  already 
been  done  in  Graham's- Town  and 
elsewhere  ;  particularly  in  the  new 
parts  of  the  colony.  In  Newfound- 
land the  Roman  Catholics  form  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Assembly,  and 
have  gained  otherwise  a  complete  as- 
cendency. A  petition  was  presented 
to  Parliament  last  session  by  Mr 
Gladstone,  signed  by  927  respectable 
inhabitants  of  the  town  of  St  John's^ 
which  was  ordered  to  be  printed. 
From  this  important  document  we  ex- 
tract the  following  passage  :— 

*'  In  this  island,  the  population  of  which 
may  bo  estimated  at  75,000,  of  whom 
about  one-half  ore  Protestants  and  the 
other  half  Roman  Catholics,  it  may  be 
proper  to  remind  your  Honourable  Hous« 
that  there  are  no  legal  diatinctioni  affect- 
ing any  class  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ; 
and  were  the  Roman  Catholics  j>ermitted 
to  follow  the  impulse  of  their  own  minds, 
and  to  act  individually  as  their  own  wishes 
might  prompt  them,  there  would  be  no 
cause  for  apprehending  that  they  would 
differ  from  their  neighbours  in  matters  of 
a  civil  nature.  But  it  unfortunately  hap- 
pens that  their  clergy  have  acquired  a 
thoroughly  despotic  and  absolute  control 


stitutions  sprung  up  as  in  the  metropolis  of  Ireland.  The  metropolitan  church  in 
Marlborough  Street,  and  the  new  church  of  St  Andrew,  in  Westlan  Row,  and  St  Paul, 
Arran  Quay,  arc  splendid  proofs  of  the  zeal  and  piety  of  the  Catholic  inhabitants  of 
Dublin.  That  capital  and  its  environs  can  now  boast  of  twenty  Catholic  churches,  one 
monastery,  fourteen  convents,  five  institutions  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  three  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  six  charitable  societies  for  promoting  spiritual  and  corporal  works  of  mercy," 
&c.  &c.— Page  100. 

Diocese  of  Ossory '*  Some  new  chapels  and  convents  are  in  progress." — Page 

114. 

"  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Cloyne  and  Ross,  by  the  lost  <i«tA»a^  «sci^^>s&Vt 

to  nearly  400,000,  and  giwB  an  average  of  nearly  7»000  to  eacVi  -^^n!!^^^ — ■'^^^^^' 
*  See  the  Report  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  {ot  \Qd%,\^a%«  ^» 
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over  a  very  largo  proportion  of  tho  lower 
orders  of  their  creed,  by  which  means 
they  are  enabled  to  concentrate  and  direct 
the  efforts  of  the  body  aKainst  each  mem- 
ber individually  to  an  extent  that  would 
scarcely  be  credited  by  any  who  do  not 
witness  their  conduct,  and  in  a  way 
that  is  altogether  destructive  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  people  at 
large.     .     .     . 

"  In  the  first  place,  they  denounce  them 
from  the  altar  as  persons  hostile  to  the 
priests,  and  as  opposed  to  tho  authority  of 
their  Church,  and  then  warn  their  congre- 
gations not  to  deal  or  hold  any  intercourse 
with  them,  designating  them  commonly  as 
'  mad  dogs ;'  a  term  by  which  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  individuals  to  whom  it  is 
^jplied  have  not  adopted  the  political 
views  of  their  priests,  and  arc  therefore 
to  be  regarded  as  if  excommunicated ;  and 
being  thus  branded,  they  are,  to  a  very 
considerable,  and  in  some  instances  to  a 
ruinous  extent,  injured  in  their  business, 
are  constantly  exposed  to  much  personal 
insult,  and  are  not  unfrequently  ill-treated 
in  the  oi^en  streets  by  the  lower  orders  of 
their  own  creed,  who  deem  it  a  meritori- 
ous service  thus  to  cairy  into  elTtfct  the 
denunciations  of  their  own  priests." 

In  the  South  Seas,  equal  activity  is 
displayed.  Dr  Lang,  the  principal  of 
tho  Church  of  Scotland  College  in 
New  Sonth  Wales,  writing  home  on 
the  6th  October,  1836,  thus  expresses 
himself: — 

**  Tho  moral  influence  of  the  Christian 
church  of  New  South  Wales  will  extend 
eventually  to  the  neighbouring  islands  oi' 
JNew  Zealand,  containing  a  native  popula- 
tion of  half  a  million  of  souls,  and  com- 
prising an  extent  of  territory  almost  e(pial 
to  that  of  the  British  Islands ;  to  tho 
western  islands  of  the  Pacific,  numberless, 
and  teeming  with  inhabitants ;  to  the  In- 
dian Archipelago,  that  great  nursery  of 
nations ;  to  China  itself.  That  the  Ro  • 
mish  propaganda  has  already  directed  her 
vulture  eyo  to  this  vast  field  of  moral  in- 
fluence, and  strewn  it,  in  imagination,  with 
the  carcasses  of  the  slain,  is  unquestionable. 
Spanish  monks  and  friars  have  within  the 
last  few  years  been  sent  from  the  recently 


formed  republics  of  the  South  American  to 
the  eastern  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Other 
groups,  still  more  distant  from  the  Ameri- 
can continent,  have  recently  been  survey- 
ed and  taken  possession  of  by  Romiri) 
missionaries  direct  from  Franco  ;  and  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  New  South 
Wales  is  already  taking  his  measures  for 
co-operating  with  these  missionaries  from 
tho  westward,  ht/  transforming  the  tims  of 
Irish  convicts  in  Ntw  South  Wafcs  and 
Vun  Dicmans  Land  into  missionary  priests^ 
and  dispersinff  them  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  vast  Pavijic.' 


•> 


In  the  United  States,  although  it  is 
not  forty  years  since  the  first  Komau 
Catholic  see  was  created,  tho  Christian 
Observer,  as  quoted  by  Mr  Bicker»teth, 
states,  '<  there  is  now  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  600,000  souls  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Pope,  an  archbishop 
of  Baltimore,  twelve  bishopF,  and  341 
priests.     The  number  of  churches  is 
401 ;  massliouses,  about  300 ;  colleges, 
ten  ;  seminaries  for  young  wen,  nine ; 
theological  seminaries,  five  ;  novitiates 
for  Jesuits,  monasteries  and  convents 
with  academies  attached,  thirty-one; 
seminaries  for  young  ladies,  tlnrty ; 
schools  of  the  sisters  of  charity,  twenty- 
nine  ;  an  academy  for  coloured  girls 
at  Baltimore  ;  a  female  infant  school ; 
and  seven  Catholic  newspapers.**     In 
the   West  Indies  unexampled  efforts 
are  now  made  among  all  classes,  prin- 
cipally from  tho  missionaries  (»f  Cuba, 
where  Popery  reigns  in  undieturbed 
supremacy  and  unrivalled  splendour. 
Even  in  China,  beyond  the  borders  of 
which  Protestants  have  faile<l  to  pene- 
trate, and  whence  they  are  now  effec- 
tually (though   we   trust  only   for  a 
time)  excluded,  the  Jesuits  have  been 
working  with  a  marvellous  courage 
worthy  of  a  better  caubc,  and  with  a 
success  which  may  well  justify  their 
boasting.*     There  is  no  corner  of  the 
globe  which  their  restless  feet  have  not 
invaded  ;  there  is  no  danger  they  have 
not  braved ;  there  is  no  artiiico  they 
have  scorned;    and,  of   course,    no 
scruple  has  been  allowed  to  deter  men 


•  For  tho  boasting  to  which  wo  allude,  and  other  important  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Roman  Catholic  missions,  we  must  refer  to  **  Dr  M  isemnn*s  I  ectures,  Lon- 
don, 1837,"  and  the  "  Roman  Catholic  Missions  of  Australasia,  by  W.  I  llnihonie,  D.D., 
Vicar- General."  Published,  Liverpool,  RockclifT  and  Duckworth.  \Hi>7.  ^^mo  of 
tho  statements  of  the  former  work,  particularly  those  relating  to  Protestant  missions, 
have  been  refuted  in  the  Rev.  James  Hough's  *•  Protestant  Missions  Vindicated.^ 
See/ey,  London,  J  8;) 7.  Ry  the  CalhoWc  UVietVor^  oC  1838,  it  appears  that  tho  IV 
pisls  actually  have  two  bishopricka in  China'. 
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who  proclaim  that  "  tho  end  can  sancti- 
fy the  means."    We  believe  it  must  bo 
admitted,  however,  that  the  difficulties 
they  encounter  are  not  equal  to  those 
with  which  the  Protestants  contend. 
It  is  not  very  difficult  to  make  a  Pa- 
pist of  a  Pagan.    No  one  who  has  read 
Southey's  History  of  Brazil  can  be 
astonished  at  the  success  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  their  missionary  efforts, 
and  no  one  who  has  read  Dr  Buchan- 
an's "    Christian    Researches,"    aud 
noted  there  the  horrors  inflicted  on 
their  victims,    and  tho    apology   for 
Christianity  taught  by  them,  can  have 
the  slightest  sympathy  with  their  exer- 
tions.    To  them,  if  to  any  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  applies  the  awful  censure, 
•*  Woe  unto  ye  Pharisees,  ye  compass 
sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte, 
and  when  he  is  made,  ye  make  him 
twofold  more  a  child  of  hell  than  your- 
selves."    But  it  is  with  the  facts  we 
have  now  to  do;  we  wish  chiefly  to 
show  that  they  have  progressed ;  we 
leave  others  to  determine  how  and  why. 
We  find  in  Europe  symptoms  that 
Popery  is  once  more  at  war  with  tho 
Bible,  and  struggling  for  ancient  as- 
cendency.    The  following  extract  is 
from  a  fulmination  of  the  Bishop  of 
Bniges,  dated  Lent,  1838.     We  take 
it  from  the  Monthly  Extracts  of  the 
Bible  Society  of  the  30th  April,  and  it 
is  accompanied  with  a  notification  that 
ttimilar  decrees  have  been  made  in 
France. 

"  We  are  desirous  that  all  our  dioces- 
ans ihould  Ik)  apprised  anew,  that  xi  U 
severely  prohibit *d  to  every  one,  who  is  not 
provided  with  special  permission  to  read  and 
hold  forbidden  books,  to  purchase  a  liible, 
or  a  commentary  on  the  Bible,  or  any  other 
books  whatever,  of  the  emissaries  of  the 
Bible  Society,  or  to  receive  them  gratis,  or 
to  retain  such  copies  as  they  have  in  their 
possession.  In  any  case  we  deem  it  cor 
duty  to  state,  that  while  holding  error  in 
detestation,  individuals  are  nevertheless 
hound  to  abstain  from  all  acta  of  violence 
towards  the  emissaries  of  the  society  in 


question  ;  the  constitvted  authorities  alone 
being  empowered  hy  the  latcs,  both  human 
and  divine^  to  employ  force  of  arms  and  the 
exercise  of  justice.** 

Such  is  freedom  in  that  popishly 
revolutionized  land  !    In  Holland,  we 
hear  with  deep  sorrow,  that  supersti- 
tion is  again  making  way,  and  is  ra- 
pidly beating  down  that   Protestant 
vanguard    of   Europe.     In    Leyden, 
three  Roman  Catholic  chapels  have 
been  erected,  and  we  understand,  on 
unquestionable  authority,  progress  has 
been  made  to  an  alarming  extent.    In 
France,  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has 
ventured  on  that  which  few  French- 
men now  attempt — the  counteraction 
of  their  arbitrary  king.     He  has  ad- 
dressed the  monarch,  and  has  com- 
menced to  agitate  for  a  renewal  of  tho 
pomp  and  power  of  Romanism  ;  and^ 
with  his  party,  he  has  already  render- 
ed the  educational  system  as  closely 
Popish  as  possible.     In  the  Rhenish 
provinces  of  Prussia,*  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  has  preferred  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  to  that  of  the  King,  and 
in  direct  contravention  of  the  law,  has 
displayed  the  bigotry  of  his  religion* 
by  forbidding    Roman   Catholics   to 
marry  Protestants.     In  Tyrol,  as  we 
have  already   mentioned  in  a  note, 
hundreds  have  been    banished   from 
their  native  land,  and  expelled  even 
beyond   the   extreme  borders  of  tlio 
whole  Austrian  Empire  for  daring  to 
worship  the  God  of  their  fathers  as  thoso 
champions  of   truth  dared  to  do  in 
ancient  times.     Thus  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  Popery,  now  in  close  al- 
liance with  infidelity,  is  pursuing  its 
triumphant  course,   is  trampling  on 
the  consciences  of  mankind  ;  render- 
ing whole  districts    desolate  of   the 
word  of  life ;  and  thwarting,  with  sys- 
tematic zeal,  the  genuine  ministers  of 
the  gospel.     One  short  step  more  will 
enable  that  despotic  power  to  com- 
plete the  victory,  to  attack  all  recu- 
sants with  pristine  cruelty,  and  con- 
vert the  most  faithful  countries  into 


*  In  the  Rhenish  provinces  the  Roman  Catholic  population  amounts  to  1 ,678,74.5  souls. 
In  the  whole  Prusaian  dominions,  incliiaive  of  those  provinces,  the  number  is  not  less 
than  6,000,000  !  In  Nassau,  they  form  nearly  three-fiflhs  of  the  populafion,  and  in 
both  Baden  and  Bavaria,  they  are  more  than  double  the  number  of  all  the  various  Pro- 
testant sects.  In  Hanover  there  are  upwards  of  200,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  in 
Austria  they  constitute  the  mass  of  the  communiiy.  Such,  also,  is  the  case  in  Franco* 
Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Belgium,  Poland,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  SouXVv  KxsvtaxV*.,  '^NsA^iw^^ 
parts  of  Greece,  Ireland,  the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  >*erdls\aiv<\%,  vVie  VYtf^Xx^wvei 'V^^JcAa^* 
Lower  Caatuia,  Martinique,  U\e  of  France,  Sec.  Sec.  Sec. 
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slaughter-houses  of  aiHicted  truth. 
Every  where  under  fraudulent  liberal 
pretences  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
gaining'  over  the  unwary  ;  and  on  such 
they  are  fastening  the  clanking  fetters 
which  our  nobler  ancestors,  swelling 
with  the  dignity  of  freemen,  burst 
asunder.  The  Jesuits  who  were  put 
down  when  it  was  convenient  to  be 
quiescent,  and  when  the  jealous  eyes 
of  real  Protestants  wore  watching 
every  trick,  and  were  prepared  to  re- 
sist every  nefarious  design,  are  now 
called  again  into  action,  and  are  al- 
lowed in  a  degenerate  age  to  under- 
mine with  impunity,  and  to  prosper 
without  remark.  Nothing  intrigue 
could  procure  is  wanted,  nothing  false- 
hood could  purchase  is  required,  no- 
thing concentrated  ability  and  enor- 
mous wealth  could  obtain  is  now  un- 
po.ssesscd  by  the  Papists.  With  each 
concession  they  have  obtained,  their 
demands  havo  increased  ;  with  every 
victory  they  have  won,  their  morbid 
ambition  has  risen  ;  and  with  accumu- 
lated strength,  with  augmented  power, 
with  expanded  hopes,  they  have  tip- 
plied  themselves  to  each  fresh  under- 
taking,— resolved,  however,  even  if 
that  be  gained,  to  deem  it  nothing  more 
important  than  an  "  instalment,'^ 

But  let  us  look  at  home,  and  scru- 
tinize more  narrowly  in  our  own  once 
free  and  blessed  land  the  insidious 
and  successful  encroachments  of  Po- 
pery. In  1793,  the  franchise  was 
granted  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Uiey  were  rendered  admissible  to  cor- 
porations ;  in  1795,  the  grant  was 
made  to  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and 
shortly  after  they  were  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  to  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
army.  They  then  clamoured  in  Ire- 
land and  petitioned  in  England  to  be 
admitted  to  the  legislature,  making 
sundry  plausible  professions  as  to  their 
intentions  and  principles.  These  are 
very  well  known,  but  they  cannot  be 
too  generally  circulated,  and  there- 
fore, we  will  give  specimens,  and  three 
only.  In  1805,  a  petition  was  pre- 
sented to  Parliament,  signed,  among 
others,  by  Mr  O'Connell,  praying  for 
"  Emancipation.**  The  petitioners 
stated, 

"  That  the  Roman  Catholic  party 
felt  bound  to  defend  the  right  of  pro- 
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perty  as  established  by  the  laws  now 
in  being,  and  they  solemnly  abjured 
all  and  every  idea  of  subverting  tho 
Church,  or  of  using  any  privilege 
that  might  be  granted  to  them  to  efieiet 
that  object."  In  1812,  a  similar  pe- 
tition was  presented  in  an  empluUic 
speech  by  Mr  Brougham ;  that  peti- 
tion said, 

'^  We  distinctly  disavow  any  inten- 
tion to  subvert  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment, for  the  purpose  of  substi- 
tuting a  Roman  Catholic  Establish- 
ment in  its  stead."*  Lastly^  in  1826« 
the  Roman  Catholic  bishops  address- 
ed the  Protestants  of  England  in  a 
document,  of  which  the  following  is 
an  extract. 

«  Bearing  equally  with  you,  our 
fellow  subjects,  the  burdens  of  the 
country,  and  upholding  equally  its 
institutions  and  its  glory,  we  claim  to 
be  admitted  to  a  full  participation  in 
all  the  rights  of  British  subjects. 
Every  principle  and  practice  hostile^ 
in  the  remotest  degree,  to  those  insti- 
tutions, we  most  explicitly  disclaim. 
Year  after  year  we  repeat  the  humi- 
liating task  of  disavowal,  still  we 
suffer  the  penalties  of  guilt." 

These,  and  many  other  similar  de- 
clarations, deluded  a  very  large  por- 
tion of  the  people  ;  and  at  length  Par- 
liament was  recommended  to  consider 
tho  Roman  Catholic  claims.  Tho 
Kings  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
as  follows : 

'<  His  Majesty  recommends  that 
you  take  into  your  deliberate  conside- 
ration the  whole  condition  of  Ireland, 
and  that  you  should  review  tlie  laws 
which  impose  civil  disabilities  on  his 
Roman  Catholic  subjects.  You  will 
consider  whether  the  removal  of  l/iose 
disabilities  can  be  effected  coniistently 
with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of 
our  Jjstabiishmaits  in  Church  and 
State,  with  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
fomu:d  religion  established  by  law,  and 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  bi- 
shops and  of  the  clergy  of  this  realm, 
and  of  the  churches  committed  to  their 
charge."  In  answer  to  that  speech, 
all  parties  in  both  houses  unanimous- 
ly concurred  in  an  address,  pledging 
themselves  to  have  those  important 
objects  in  view  when  settling  this  long 
agitated  question.    Consequently,  two 


•  For  tbcHc,  and  very  many  other  \T\\«r««l\i\n  \vwV\cm\^t%,  w.^  Wvt  Qitbop  of  Exetor*i 
Mdmimhh  tapeech,  delivered  March  \,  \d:(^d,v\x\A\E\i«^Vi  W«'?tq\mK»sv\.  Kiim«jidriiAA. 
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dauses  vere  inserted]  in  the  bilU  one 
forbidding  any  Roman  Catholic  Ec- 
clesiastic to  assume  the  style  and  title 
of  any  bbhop  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland ;  in  defiance  of 
which^  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates 
have  recently  assumed  the  title  of 
nearly  every  Protestant  bishop,  and 
have  been  lejt  unprosecuted  by  the  Go' 
vemment ;  and  the  othor»  imposing  the 
following  solemn  oath  on  all  Roman 
Catholic  members  of  Parliament. 

**  I  do  swear^  that  I  will  defend  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power,  the  settle- 
ment of  property  within  this  realm  as 
established  by  the  laws ;  and  1  do 
hereby  dLsclaim>  disavow,  and  solemn- 
ly abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the 
present  Church  Establishment^  as  set- 
tled by  law  within  this  realm  ;  and  I 
do  solemnly  swear  that  I  never  will 
exercise  any  privilege  to  which  I  am, 
or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or 
weaken  the  Protestant  religion,  or 
Protestant  Government  in  this  king- 
dom ;  and  I  do  solemnly  in  the  pre- 
sence of  God  profess,  testify,  and  de- 
clare, that  I  do  make  this  declaration, 
and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain 
and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words  of 
this  oath,  without  any  evasion,  equivo- 
cation, or  mental  reservation  what* 
over." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  Popish  bill  passed,  and  such 
was  the  oath  on  which  the  friends  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Establishments  and 
of  Protestantism  relied  for  their  pro- 
tection. What  has  been  the  result  ? 
We  ask  every  reasonable  man  if  everjr 
year  since  1829  has  not  seen  the  poli- 
tical power  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
increase  ?  And  we  ask  further,  if  so 
much  has  been  done  in  the  first  nine 
years  after  Emancipation,  what  may 
not  the  second  nine  years  witness  f 

In  1833,  a  bill  passed,  for  which  the 
Papbts  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
with  a  very  few  exceptions,  voted, 
abolishing  ten  bishoprics  in  Ireland, 
abolishing  church  rates  in  that  coun- 
try, and  taxing  all  benefices  above 
£300  a-year.  In  the  same  year,  the 
grant  to  the  Kildare  Place  Society, 
which  had  for  many  years  carried  on 
an  extensive,  and,  we  believe,  very  be- 
neficial, and  not  unpopular  system  of 
bible  education,  was  withdrawn ;  and 
in  place  of  it,  the  national  system  of 
education  was  established,  to  which 
fifty  thousand  pounds  is  annually 
granted,  and  which  is  conducted  by  a 


board  consisting  of  about  equal  pro- 
portions of  Papists,  Socinians,  and  no- 
minal Protestants.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  Bible  has  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  schools.  In  lieu  of  it 
sundry  extracts  (not  taken  from  the 
authorized  version  but  translated  by 
this  *'  liberal  *'  board),  have  been  sub- 
stituted ;  and,  in  consequence,  the  Pro- 
testants have  almoat  in  a  body  ab- 
stained from  connexion  with  such  a  sys- 
tem, and  the  Papists  are  therefore  left 
in  imdisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  largo 
Government  grant,  while  the  Pro- 
testants are  left  without  one  word  of 
sympathy  or  encouragement,  and 
without  the  assistance  of  a  shilling 
from  the  public  treasury  to  which 
they  contribute  so  considerable  a  pro- 
portion. So  much  for  the  year  1833, 
the  first  opportunity  which  the  public 
excitement  about  the  Reform  bill  had 
allowed  for  the  consideration  of  gene- 
ral measures.  In  the  following  year 
Mr  O' Council  moved  a  resolution  that 
tithes  should  be  appropriated  to  pur- 
poses of  general  public  utility  ;  and  in 
1835  came  forth  the  celebrated  appro- 
priation clause,  by  the  operation  of 
which  the  Protestant  ministers  were 
to  be  withdrawn  from  850  parishes  in 
Ireland ;  and,  as  by  that  clause  whenever 
there  were  less  ihajx  Jijiy  Protestants 
in  aparishthe  church  should  be  shut  up 
and  the  property  given — given  on  the 
spot,  to  Popish  education  imder  the 
resident  Popish  priest,  it  is  evident 
that  there  was  a  direct  premium  on 
Protestant  extermination  in  those 
places  where  rather  9nore  than  fifty 
professors  of  the  truth  were  found. 
In  1834  and  1835,  too,  Mr  O'Connell 
and  others  of  his  party  for  the  first 
time  attended  meetings  in  support  of 
the  Voluntary  principle,  that  is  agita- 
ted for  the  total  destruction  of  the 
Church  they  had  solemnly  sworn  to 
uphold.  Happily  both  this  notable 
scheme  and  the  spoliation  clause  mi- 
serably failed,  and  then  other  mea- 
sures became  reiiuisite.  As  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  found  that  they  could 
not  grasp  the  whole,  or  a  large  part  of 
the  Church  property,  they  determined 
to  introduce  at  least  the  narrow  edge 
of  the  wedge,  and  to  share  something, 
however  small,  as  a  beginning.  Ac- 
cordingly, last  Session,  when  the  Pri- 
sons* bill  was  under  discussion,  Mr 
Langdale  introduced  «t  c\31\j&^>ycw^\- 
ing  that  w\i©TveveT  Va  mv;j  ^T»o\!k^ex^ 
shall  bo  YLpwaxAa  oi  ^IVj  ^w.^'Wfe  ^^ 
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any  denomination^  tJurc  shall  there  be 
a  chaplain  of  that  denomination  paid 
by  the  Government.  Thus,  under 
cover  of  '*  any  denomination,^*  the  Ro- 
man Catholicsi  who  were  alone  con- 
cerned in  the  success  of  the  trick,  con- 
trived to  introduce  a  provision  for  the 
payment  of  softie  of  their  clergy  ;  and 
Mr  Bainesi  as  the  organ  of  the  Dis- 
senters, after  stating,  in  terms  which 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  false  and 
disgraceful,  that  there  were  "  no  (lis- 
senfersin  prison,'*  supported  Mr  Lang- 
dalo*s  clause,  and  carried  it.  But  it 
was  thrown  out  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
though  not,  it  appears,  to  the  dis. 
couragement  of  the  parties  chiefly  con- 
cerned, for  we  observe,  by  the  "  Ca- 
tholic Magazine,*'  that  it  is  to  be  re- 
newed next  Session ;  and,  on  Dr  Lin- 
gard's  suggestion,  with  the  additional 
provision  that  it  shall  extend  to  all 
persons  confined  for  eleht,  as  well  as 
those  incarcerated  for  criminal  offen- 
ces. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  measure 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics that  has  signalised  the  present 
year.  For  first,  on  the  26th  February, 
at  a  meeting  held  at  the  Sablonicre 
Hotel,  a  society  was  instituted  for  the 
•*  Diffusion  of  Catholic  Publications," 
which  was  at  once  taken  up  by  many 
eminent  and  wealthy  individuals.  And, 
secondly,  at  another  meeting,  held 
more  recently,  at  which  the  advice  and 
presence  of  Mr  O' Council  were  ob- 
tained, a  formidable  kind  of  associa- 
tion was  formed,  to  be  called  *'  The 
Catholic  Institute."  Of  this  body  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury  is  declared  presi- 
dent ;  and,  on  the  26th  July,  a  circular 
was  published,  which  we  And  in  the 
(*;Ltholic  Magazine  of  August.  The 
following  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
therein  named  as  the  Vice-Presidents, 
and  others  it  is  said  have  been  ap- 
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plied  to,  though  their  answers  have 
not  yet  been  received  :>- 

The  Earl  of  Newburgh. 

Lord  Clifford. 

Lord  Lovat. 

The  Hon.  Charles  Langdale,  M.P. 

Sir  Henry  Bedingfield,  Bart. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Philip  H.  Howard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  of 
Corby  Castle. 

A.  H.  Lynch,  Esq.,  M.P.* 

Charles  Towneley,  Esq.  of  Towne- 
ley,  Lancashire. 

Wm.  Constable  Maxwell,  Esq.^  of 
Eringham  Park,  Yorkshire. 

John  Menzies,  Esq.,  of  Pitfodcls. 

William  Lawson,  Esq.,  of  Brough 
Hall,  Yorkshire. 

Andrew  L.  Phillips,  of  Garrendon 
Park,  Leicestershire. 

Philip  Jones,  Esq.,  of  Llanarth^ 
Monmouthshire. 

James  Wheble,  Esq.,  of  Woodley, 
Berkshire.! 

Robert  Berkeley,  psq.,  of  Spetchley, 
Worcestershire. 

Joseph  Weld,  Esq.,  of  Lullwortli 
Castle,  Dorset. 

Among  the  objects  declared — we 
say  declared,  in  contradiction  to  entcr^ 
faincd,  for  we  do  not  expect  from  Ro- 
man Catholics  much  openness  or  can- 
dour, are  the  following  : — We  give 
them  as  embodied  in  the  1 1  th,  1 2th, 
and  13th  "Resolutions.  \o.  II." 
"  That  the  funds  of  the  institute  shall  be 
applied  by  the  committee  in  providing 
a  suitable  place  of  meeting,  and  in  re- 
compensing the  secretary,  and  such 
officers  as  they  may  consider  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  affairs,  and  keeping  the  accounts 
of  the  institute;  and  that  a  further 
portion  of  the  funds  shall  be  applied 
in  printing  and  circulating  such  pub- 


*  Mr  Lynch  has  recently  been  appointed  to  the  office  of  one  of  the  Mu8ten  in 
Chancery,  worth  four  thouaand  a-yeor. 

f  This  gentleman  is  at  present  high-sheriff  of  Berkshire,  and  recently  took  advantmge 
of  the  occasion  to  proceed  at  the  head  of  a  procession,  and  lay  the  first  stone  of  a  new 
Popish  chapel  at  Reading,  Mr  Momington,  another  Roman  Catholic,  being  high- 
shcrifT  of  Herefordshire  last  year,  did  the  same  at  Hereford  ;  and,  in  that  c^isc,  he 
marched  out  iu  very  great  pomp,  and  with  the  militia  band  playing  the  grand  **  Halle- 
lujah chorus"  of  Handel.  Tlie  Catholic  Directory  says  two  thousand  persons  were  pre- 
sent, •*  including  the  Mayor  ^nd  his  family,  and  several  nn'mliers  of  the  Town  Couocil." 
In  Leii^estershire,  on  laying  the  foundation  of  a  chapel  at  Ciraco  Dieu,  Mr  Ambroee 
LMe  PhiUipa  **  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a  Deputy -Lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  Sir 
CharJea  Wolseley  jn  a  court  dross." 
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aBy  hating  the  previous  sane-  pation^  then  against  titheSy  and  af> 
clergyman  duly  authorized  terwaids  for  repeal^  all  cloaks  and 
[car  Apostolic  of  the  London  coyerings  were  cast  aside>  and  the 
nay  he  deemed  useful  to  oh-  tremendous  machinery  so  long  pre* 
imny,  to  explain  Catholic  te-  paring  was  suddenly  unyciled  to  yiew. 
3nd  the  purity  and  truth  of  Nor  let  it  be  supposed,  that  those  ap- 
doctrines,  and  circulate  use-  pllances  and  means  which,  in  the  sis- 
nation  on  these  subjects.**  ter  island,  haye  given  Popery  such  vie* 

I.  Resolved,  '*  That  the  com-  tories,  are  hare  wanted.  Every  ele- 
lall  also  undertake  the  eza-  ment  of  strength  in  one  place,  is  en- 
of  all  cases  of  religious  op-  joyed  in  the  other.  The  priests  are 
or  of  deprivation  of  rights  of  equally  diligent ;  thepMic  press  (ai 
;e  of  the  jpoorcr  and  less  pro-     least  in  London)  is,  to  a  very  great  ex» 

tent,  in  the  hands  oftlte  Roman  Cathth 
tics ;  the  Government  are  disposed  to 
assist  in  any  **  heavy  blow  or  great 
discouragement  to  Protestantism.** 
These  are  all  most  important  matters. 
The  moment  is  propitious.  In  our 
Church  has  sprung  up  a  new  school 
of  semi- Popish  divinity,  recommend- 
ed by  the  virtues  and  talents  of  its  pro- 
fessors, eating  its  way  to  the  very 
core  of  the  Protestant  system  of  theo* 
logy.f  Modem  Liberalism,  infidelityt 
ultra  high  Church  doctrines,  the  prin- 
ciples of  political  expediency— all 
these  things  have  joined  to  help  Popery 
forward  in  its  prosperous  and  triumph- 
ant career.  No  secret  is  made  by 
many,  of  their  indifference  to  its  rise« 
no  sufficient  impediment  is  offered  to 
its  plans ;  and  wo  regret  to  add,  that 
the  non-conformists — those  whose  an* 
cestors  were  boldest  in  their  hostility, 
to  the  then  rampant  heresy — aretooge^ 
neraUy  either  passive  spectators  ofita 
secret — for  the  purpose  of  progress,  or  active  auxiliaries  of  its 
ing  the   Government.      We     political    designs.      Public    opinion, 

which  formerly  always  evinced  more 
or  less  of  a  Protestant  spirit,  now  in* 
dicates  no  symptoms  of  that  healthful 
and  necessary  characteristic.  Bulwark 
after  bulwark  of  our  constitution  and 
of  our  religion,  has  been  lost  through 
perfidy,  apathy,  or  defeat ;  and  now, 
at  the  present  time,  this  nation,  once 
renowned  for  the  integrity  of  her 
counsellors,  and  the  Christian  princi- 
ples of  her  parliament,  is  at  the  merey 
of  a  profligate  demagogue,  intent  on 
the  introduction  of  agrovellinf^  super- 
stition, and  a  humiliating  foreign  des* 
potism.     We  can  no  longer  look  f(^ 


isses  of  Catholics,  under  any 
mces.*** 

\,  Resolved,  "  That  the  com- 
all  be  authorized  to  appoiut 
nittees  of  not  less  than  five 
out  of  their  own  body,  for 
oses  of  the  institute,  ami  also 
ze  local  committees,  and  to  so- 
'  avail  themselves  of  the  co^ 
\  of  individuals  in  different 
Great  Britain  and  the  coh" 

^sult  of  this  plan  has  been  an 
loat  for  the  complete  organi- 
the  whole  Roman  Catholic 
•n.  Not  only  are  there  to  be 
ommittces,  but  also  there  are 
irish  committees,  and  these 
i  to  be  subdivided.  This  ar- 
3t,  in  all  its  parts,  bears  evi- 
e  stamp  of  Mr  0'ConneU*s 
p.  It  is  precisely  like  those 
ions  which  he  has  formed  in 
-sometimes  publ icly—  some 


;ii,  that  this  will  convince  the 
Its  of  Great  Britain,  if  every 
c  fails  to  excite  them,  that 
s  preparing  for  greater  move- 
an  have  hitherto  been  made, 
that  now  the  Roman  Catho- 
i  themselves  strong  enough 
the  course  of  their  Irish  bre- 
d  are  preparing  to  consum- 
Ir  intrigues  by  intimidation. 
}  the  policy  adopted  in  Ire- 
:  first,  nothing  was  heard  but 
Ds  of  loyalty,  nothing  but 
of  peace;  but  when  the  time 
speak  out,  first  for  emanci- 


Irat  fruits  of  this  resolution  was.  the  clause  in  the  priion*i  bill  to  wldeh  w^ 
ed.     It  was  introduced  immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  insUtute. 
illude  to  those  unfortunate  and  deeply  to  be  regretted  publications— "■ ' 
mes,"  ''  Froude's  Remains/'  and  Palmer's  <*Cbiirch  of  diriit,"  **V%\ 
*  &c.  &c.     The  time  has  gone  by  when  those  works  can  be  passed  Oftir  i 
I  and  the  hope  that  their  influence  woulvl  fi^li  is  now  dead» 
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that  providential  care  which  for  ag^es 
was  the  guide  and  guardian  of  ub  as  a 
Protestant  people  ;  we  arc  no  longer^ 
as  oven  in  Cromwell's  dajrs^  the  ac- 
knowledged safeguard  of  the  Protes- 
tants of  Europe.  All  is  changed ;  our 
power  is  weakencdi  our  prosperity  has 
decayed^  and  the  prospects  presented 
to  our  contemplation  are  such  as  in 
the  days  of  old  would  have  aroused 
the  population  as  one  man,  to  manful 
exertions  to  the  preservation  of  their 
freedom  and  their  faith.  Too  long, 
alas !  have  we  been  deluded  by  the 
vain  idea  that  the  enlightenment  of 
this  generation  was  proof  against  the 
assaults  of  Popery.  Bitter  experience 
now  calls  on  every  preacher  to  warn 
his  people  with  the  solemn  mandate—- 
"  let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth^ 
take  heed  lest  he  fall."  To  that  warn- 
ing we  add  our  feeble  counsel,  and  bid 
every  man  who  pretends  to  patriotic 
feelings,  to  look  around  on  the  portent- 
ous signs  of  the  times,  and  fearlessly 
to  do  his  duty  to  his  country  and  him- 
self. We  all  have  now  a  common 
enemy  thundering  at  the  gates,  and  he 
is  a  traitor  who  refuses  to  repel  the 
danger ;  doubly,  then,  is  that  man  a 
foe  to  the  land  in  which  he  now  enjoys 
ancestral  blessings  that  his  children 
may  claim  to  have  handed  down  un- 
impaired, who  gives  up  a  single  post 
he  was  bound  to  guard,  or  meanly 
sells  his  birthright  for  honours,  or 
places,  or  from  base  sectarian  ambi* 
tion. 

In  concluding  our  glance  at  this 
question,  we  have  only  to  proceed  as 
we  have  proposed,  to  call  for  vigorous 
and  united  exertions  in  the  Protestant 
cause.  We  do  so  from  a  most  deep, 
and  painful,  and  conscientious  convic- 
tion of  the  important  consequences  to 
which  resistance  or  assistance  to  Po- 
pery under  present  circumstances  must 
surely  lead.  We  do  so  from  a  know- 
ledge of  the  necessity  of  immediate 
efforts,  and  with  a  hope  that  our  appeal 
will  not  be  entirely  in  vain,  l^ittle 
has  yet  been  done  by  the  friends,  and 
much,  very  much,  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Constitution.  There  never  was  a 
time  before  in  this  country,  not  even 
during  the  reign  of  the  last  infatuated 
monarch  of  the  Stewart  dynasty,  when 
evils  more  terrible  threatened  the  land. 
At  that  period,  memorable  in  the  his- 
torjr  of  this  country  which  was  then 
marvellously  saved,  memorable  in  the 
history  of  Europe  which  has  often 


since  owed  its  rescue  from  oppressiQii 
or  Popery  to  the  contagions  spirit  of 
this  emancipated  island — at  that  period 
our  Universities,  our  Legislature*  our 
executive  Government  in  England  and 
in  Ireland,  our  corporations,  and  our 
Court  were  for  a  time  in  the  grasp  of 
the  popish  tyrant,  and  were  content  to 
impose  on  the  people  the  scomflilly 
rejected  thraldom  of  apostate  Rome. 
But  by  the  providence  of  God,  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland  rallied  round 
the  banner  of  their  faith,  and  drove 
even  their  proud  foreign  invaders 
from  the  shore.  Popery  then  call- 
ed all  its  energies,  and  throwing 
forth  its  whole  force  on  the  stnl^ 
born  and  awakened  population,  broke 
itself  on  the  rock  they  had  erected,  in- 
stead of  sweeping  every  vestige  of  its 
strength  from  the  surface  of  the  land 
it  protected.  Like  the  heroic  Dutch- 
men, when  they  conquered  the  power 
of  Spain  and  expelled  the  Inquisition^ 
the  people  exclaimed  "  Turks  rather 
than  JPapists,**  Thus  Popery  fell 
prostrate  before  the  determined  spirit 
of  a  Christian  nation,  that  knew  and 
could  value  its  privileges.  We  ask 
our  fellow-countrymen  why  the  same 
agency  should  not  overcome  the  same 
evil  now  ?  Away  with  the  petty  jea- 
lousies which  prevent  men  from  co- 
operating together,  which  give  the 
country  and  its  interests  a  secondary 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  have  a 
crotchet  to  prate  of,  or  a  paltry  preju- 
dice to  display.  Away  with  all  piaud- 
lin  sentimentality  about  <<  the  religions 
have-nothing-to-do  with  politics,"at  the 
time  when  all  the  means  of  disseminat- 
ing Christianity  in  the  country  are 
assailed  through  the  instnimcntality 
of  political  partisans.  We  do  not 
ask  any  to  become  party  men,  we  ask 
only  for  justice  and  for  consistency. 
To  the  Dissenters  we  say — "  You  de- 
clare yourselves  against  endowments, 
behold  Popery  endowed  both  at  home 
and  in  the  colonies."  To  the  Whig 
who  still  affects  to  act  on  the  principles 
which  distinguished  his  ancestors  and 
placed  the  family  of  Brunswick  on  the 
throne,  we  say,  **  Enquire  if  Govern- 
ment is  now  carried  on  with  the  objects 
the  Whigs  of  IG88  professed  to  have 
steadily  in  view."  If  a  man  call  him- 
self a  friend  of  freedom,  we  ask  him  if 
he  hopes  for  that  blessing,  when  the 
iToiv  hoof  of  the  Papacy  is  crushing 
lYie  \aLTv<i>  ^.n^  ^«  ^^y^^t^ska  ^^Iwhoods 
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of  the  people  ?  No  matter  what 
le  avows  himself^  Dissenter, 
Liberal,  or  Conservative, 
iman  or  Patriot,  we  appeal  to 
deceive  himself  no  longer,  to 
f  ere  it  be  too  late,  the  facts 
it  is  impossible  to  deny,  that 
',  the  same  now  as  when  the 
v?estem  population  groaned  in 
e,  is  gaining  ground  .by  crafty 
i  and  open  violence,  is  coming 
om  the  dungeons  of  persecution 
J  cells  of  bigotry,  once  more  to 
ite  Christianity,  once  more  to 
r  and  to  enthral.  To  the  sim- 
who  talks  of  Popery  being 
d,  we  retort,  with  the  evidence 
s*s  Theology,  the  assumption  of 
ility,  and  the  recent  instances 
ated  oaths  ;  and  if  the  Papist 
r  impudently  takes  up  this  con- 
Die  jargon,  we  know  of  no  an- 
lUt  to  laugh  him  to  scorn.  A 
lort  time  will  prove  who  is  right, 
11  show  whether  our  statements 
fanciful  and  our  fears  as  absurd 
e  will  pretend  to  believe  them. 
(  verdict  Time  will  give,  we  re- 
who  are  too  ignorant  to  know 
th  and  too  idle  at  once  to  seek 
this  we  beg  them  to  remember, 
ch  increase  of  danger  increases 
ponsibilities  of  those  who,  being 
1,  neglected  to  avert  it ;  and  fur- 
is  dangers  and  responsibilities 
nt,  so  also  do  difficulties,  pari 
We  therefore  once  more  ear- 
call  on  all  who  value  Protes- 
1,  on  all  to  whom  the  blessings 


we  enjoy  are  dear,  to  acquit  themselves 
of  a  solemn  duty  now  resting  on  every 
one  who  has  the  slightest  influence  and 
the  smallest  power.  E  very  thing  worth 
preserving  is  at  stake ;  policy  and 
each  higher  obligation  unite  to  excite 
us  to  exertion  ;  the  means  of  useful- 
ness are  possessed  by  all ;  the  evils  of 
delay  increase  and  accumulate;  we 
have  experience  of  the  past  to  guide 
us,  and  hopes  of  the  future  to  excite 
us,  and  above  all,  the  noblest  cause  that 
ever  yet  animated  the  spirits  of  free- 
born  men.  The  choice  is  between 
the  system  enthroned  in  the  passions 
of  corrupted  nature,  that  has  cursed 
every  land  on  which  it  has  trampled^ 
the  master-contrivance  of  priestcraft 
and  fraud,  which  has  digniflcd  the  in«* 
solence  of  pride  and  monopolised  the 
presumption  of  power,  which  has  pal- 
liated crime,  indulged  depravity,  and 
restored  idolatry,  which  for  centuries 
has  warred  against  the  temporal  and 
eternal  happiness  of  man,  and  dero- 
gated from  the  honour  of  God ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  mild  benignant 
sway  that  inculcates  piety  and  pro- 
motes peace,  succouring  the  afflicted^ 
protecting  the  oppressed,  giving  free- 
dom to  the  enslaved,  that  shines  on 
the  spirit  of  human-kind  with  beams 
reflected  from  the  clear  rcfulgency 
of  heaven.  It  is  the  cause  for  which 
martyrs  have  perished,  for  which  our 
purest  patriots  have  courted  peril,  and 
which  now  aflbrds  to  all  classes  of  the 
people  the  promise  of  liberty  and 
knowledge. 
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LETTER   FROM   TUMKIN8 — BAGMAN  veVSUS  PEDLAR. 


TO  CURISTOPHER  NOUTII^  ESQ. 


DCAR  AND  RESPECTED   SlR^ 

The  kind  interest  which  on  many 
occasions  you  displayed  in  my  welfare 
and  pursuits,  had  but  ill  prepared  me 
for  the  severe  blow  which  my  private 
and  professional  feelings  have  lately 
received  at  your  hands.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  enter,  even  under  this  provo- 
cation, on  a  direct  controversy  with 
one  whom  I  have  long  regarded  as  a 
friend  and  a  father;  but  I  appeal  to  your 
sense  of  justice  to  insert  in  the  pages 
of  Maga  the  following  expostulation, 
addressed  to  another  party  concerned, 
which  has  long  lain  by  me,  nearly  in 
its  present  sliape,  but  which  can  now 
no  lon^^er  be  withheld  from  bursting 
into  publicity,  at  once  to  convince 
yourself  of  tlie  shameful  partiality 
which  you  have  shown  for  the  follower 
of  a  didorent  line  of  commercial  busi- 
ness, and  to  overwhelm  with  confusion 
the  presumptuous  jind  pitiful  competi- 
tor who  has  seducedyou  into  aoground- 
less  a  preference.  Referring  you  to 
your  late  observations  on  Mr  Words- 
worth's Excursion,  and  your  attempted 
Tindication  of  that  gentleman's  choice 
of  a  hero,  I  remain,  dear  sir,  over 
yours  with  much  resi)ect  (after  all  that 
has  passed), 

Isaac  Tom  kins. 

Commercial  Room,  Hen  and  Chickens, 
Birmingham,  1 5th  September,  1838. 

On  hand  at  present  an  unusually 
excellent  assortment  of  patent  regis- 
ters ;  also  self-adjusting  pokers,  fire- 
fihovcls,  and  warming-pans.  The  small- 
est orders  attended  to  with  the  same 
punctuality  as  the  largest. 


To  Ma  Murdoch  Mai;gl4SHAN, 

Travelling- Merchant,  &o.. 

At  the  sign  of  the  Highland  Bagpipe, 

(Carlisle. 

(To  lie  till  called  for.) 
MiiRDorn, 
It  would  have  bjcn  quite  as  well  if 
the  zeal  of  some  of  your  friends  in 
your  behalf  had  been  tempered  with  a 
sprinkling  of  discretion.     You  might 
long  enough  for  me  have  enjoy fd  the 
repntation  of  a  douce  and  decent  man, 
if  la  ati  evil  hour  your  self-couceited 
Importunity  had    not   ovorpersuai\cA 
Mr    Wordisworth   to   make   you  l\\c 
prmcip'jd  cijaractoo  fortiootb,  of  a\>\\v- 


losophical  poem ;  and  if  the  great  ge- 
nius of  that  gentleman  had  not  confer- 
red on  you  a  factitious,  but,  as  I  con- 
fidently anticipate,  a  short-lived  fanie« 
to  be  now  speedily  converted  into  a 
loss  honourable  but  moro  enduring 
notoriety.  I  long  ago  asked  l£ 
Jetlrey  to  allow  me  to  put  an  extin- 
guisher on  your  pretensions ;  but  he 
would  not  trust  me  to  do  it,  and  un- 
dertook to  crush  you  himself.  The 
poor  dear  man  accordingly  did  his 
petit  possible  in  that  way,  and  for  a 
time  I  almost  thought  the  thing  was 
accomplished,  at  least  on  the  north- 
side  of  the  Sark  ;  but  it  had  not  been 
put  on  a  right  footing.  The  snake 
was  scotched  but  not  killed,  and  you 
and  your  poet  iigain  reared  your  beads 
aloft  like  Skiddaw  himself,  as  if  no- 
thing had  been  the  matter.  Bitterly 
did  1  deplore  the  provoking  popularity 
that  seemed  gradually  pressing  upon 
you,  and  often  did  I  resolve  to  deal 
you  a  blow  that  should  dispense  with 
the  necessity  of  its  own  repetition. 
You  might,  however,  have  been  spa- 
rod  from  this  fate  for  bome  further  in- 
terval, if  tlie  late  ill-advise<i  euloginm 
of  our  friend  Mr  North  liad  not  made 
the  cup  of  my  tr^ontment  flow  over  in 
an  irrepressiblt'  cap^vde.  Christopher, 
it  is  plain  to  me,  i&  in  bis  dotage.  He 
seems  now  either  to  bo  without  g^e 
or  gall  in  his  crazy  composition,  or  to 
exert  them  in  the  wrong  places  and  on 
the  wrong  persons,  and  to  be  totally 
unable  to  tell  the  difference  between 
drivel  or  dulness  and  sense  or  subli- 
mity. 

Without  further  preface  I  proceed 
to  consider  upon  what  grouuds  the 
author  of  the  Excursion  could  adopt 
you  as  the  prominent  figure  in  that 
very  able  composition.  The-  sulgect 
leads  at  once  to  a  question,  oflcn  ask- 
ed but  seldom  answered,  viz..  Who  are 
you  ?  I  shall  adterwards,  in  order,  pro- 
ceed to  consider  another  question,  not 
so  often  asked,  viz..  Who  am  I  ?  and 
shall  fin.iUy  draw  a  comparison  be- 
tween our  respective  positions,  which« 
if  1  do  not  ogregiouslv  err,  will  for 
ever  lay  you,  Murdoch  Macglashan,8U* 
\AV\c  Vw  \.W.  Ck\v&V  <^C  your  own  insinifi- 
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conspicuous  than  any  one  of  ii.s 
whether  in  the  hard  or  in  the  soft 
I  has  hitherto  been  able  to  attain. 
irstly,  then,  of  the  first  point,  WIio 
you  :  I  was  nnwilling,  Murdocli, 
mite  you  with  a  sense  of  degrada- 

in  the  eyes  of  Macpherson  and 
laugliter>  who  keep  the  Highland 

{tipe,  and  I  therefore  siddressed 
etter  to  you,  under  the  description 
rravelling  Merchant.  Tlierein  I 
)ted«  out  of  delicacy,  the  pbraseo- 
'  of  your  friend  Mr  Wordsworth, 

speaks  of  you  as  *  a  vagrant  mer- 
itf  bent  beneath  his  load ! '   Your 

to  the  appellation  of  vagrant  I 
not  prepared  to  contest ;  on  the 
rary>  I  shall  be  able  to  fortify 
r  possession  of  it  by  some  stri- 
'  proofs.  But  that  you  are  a  mer- 
it I  who^y  deny.  A  merchant,  Mr 
glashan^  is  what  you  neither  are 
3an  in  the  least  degree  understand. 

tenn  implies  an  extent  of  credit, 
tal»  intelligence,  and  energy,  to 
ih  you  never  could  prefer  the  least 
BDsions.  I  am  aware  that,  bor- 
ng  the  degraded  use  of  the  French 
1  marchand,  your  countrymen 
jfy  with  the  name  of  merchant 
most  pitiful  shopkeeper  in  the 
t  paltry  clachan.  But  an  Eng- 
merchant  scorns  to  limit  his  ex- 
»ns  to  so  narrow  a  field.  His 
B  and  transactions  embrace  the 
e  itself.  Ho  sees,  with  a  pene- 
Dg  eye,  the  whole  complexity  of 
mercial  relations  in  every  quarter 
comer  of  the  world  ;  is  ready  to 
>ly  the  wants,  and  carry  off  the 
rfluities  of  all  nations  ;  preserves 
?store8,  like  the  winds  of  heaven, 
miversal  equilibrium  in  the  ele- 
ts  of  life  and  happiness,  and  by 
knowledge  of  exchanges  can  at 
time  waft  a  remittance  from  In- 
to the  Pole,  with  infinite  benefit 
liers  and  a  handsome  per  centage 
mself.  These  are  sublime  achieve- 
ts  that  you  never  could  aspire  to 
ven  dream  of.  You  are  no  mer- 
it, Murdoch,  and  you  know  it. 

are,  or  you  were,  a  hawktr  or 
VTi  a  packman,  or  petty  chapman, 
hat  estimation,  public  and  private, 
species  of  traffic  involved  in  these 
s,  is,  and  ought  to  be  held,  will 
mtly  appear, 
bserve  how  your  profession  has 

dealt  with  by  the  legislature.  In 
.tute  of  Edward  VL  (/am  indebt< 
p  M  legal  Mend  for  the  statemenXs 
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now  to  be  made),  you  arc  classed  with 
tinkers,  xhv  very  rubbish  and  refuse  <»f 
mankind.  Ry\j  and  G  Edward  VI., 
c.  21,  it  is  provided,  "  that  no  tinker, 
pedlar,  or  pHtif  chapman  shall  wander 
about  from  the  town  where  he  dwell- 
eth,  or  exercise  the  trade  of  tinker,  but 
such  as  shall  be  licensed  by  two  Jus- 
tices of  the  Peace  or  more,  under  their 
hands  and  seals,  upon  pain  of  fourteen 
days'  imprisonment.** 

No  doubt  this  statute  was  repealed 
by  your  countryman,  James  I.,  who 
thought  it  might  bear  rather  hard 
upon  some  of  his  original  subject; ; 
but  it  shows  the  status  that  3'our  bre- 
thren held  in  those  days,  to  which 
you  might  have  been  inclined  to  look 
back  as  to  tlie  age  of  chivalry  in  your 
honourable  vocation. 

Again,  by  9  and  10  Wm.  III.  c.  7, 
a  duty  of  L.4  per  annum  was  imposed 
on  the  licenses  of  e^ery  pedlar,  haw- 
ker, petty  chapman,  and  other  trading 
person  or  persons,  going  from  town 
to  town,  or  to  other  men's  houses ; 
and  any  such  person  not  having  or 
not  producing  a  license  when  dem.ind- 
ed,  shall  forfeit  L.5,  and  for  non-pay- 
ment thereof  shall  suficr  as  a  rotnmon 
VAGRANT,  and  be  committed  to  the 
House  of  Correction, 

By  a  subsequent  act  of  Geo.  III., 
the  duties  on  licenses  of  hawkers  and 
pedlars  are  placed  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Hack- 
ney Coaches  ;  and  it  is  farther  there- 
by provided,  that  every  person  to 
whom  any  such  license  shall  be  grant- 
ed, and  who  shall  trade  under  colour 
thereof,  shall  cause  to  be  written  in 
large  capitals  upon  eyery  pack,  box, 
bag^  trunk,  &c.  in  which  he  shall  carry 
his  goods,  the  words  "  Lkiunseu 
Hawkeb." 

I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  though 
I  would  peril  no  part  of  my  argument 
on  this  point,  that  for  some  years  you 
travelled  in  the  North  of  England 
without  a  license,  and  that  this  irre- 
gularity first  brought  you  in  contact 
with  Mr  Wordsworth,  in  consctiuence 
of  his  connexion  with  the  revenue. 
It  was  very  good-natured  in  him  to 
deal  so  handsomely  with  so  doubtful 
an  ac(iuaintance. 

Such  is  the  eminent  and  honourable 
station  to  which  you  may  boast  of 
having  attained  at  the  acme  of  your 
career.     Its  dttve^^  Vo  Iwtii  >^\fe  'Wsya* 
of  a  poet\ca\  or  ^\u\*4*o^\\v<t;jX  ^j\vw^>i- 
ter  musl  at  otvc«  \)e  a^^^t^^iX  \  ^^^''^  ^^ 
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tins  subject  I  resorvc  iny  romarks  imtil     might  pick  up  on  the  stall*  of  Pii* 


I  have  completed  luy  re\i«'W  of  your 
prrsonal  history. 

*  Amon;r  the  hills  •)!'  AlhuU  yuii  were 
born.'  Just  so  :  1  know  tlie  place 
perfectly  —  nearly  li  il i'- w.iy  bi  t ween 
Dalnacariloch  ai'il  Dulwhinnie,  the 
bleakcft,  barrcui^t.  >tonic?t,  and  stu- 
l)idest  j)(>rtion  of  tlie  lVrth>hire  Iligh- 
lamla.  Your  tatljcr,  Dugald  Macgla- 
<li.in,  was  a  very  decent  carle,  though 
ibud  oce.'isionally  of  the  mountain  dew. 
He  rented  a  little  cruft,  which  Mr 
Wonls worth  has  correctly  described 
as  **  an  unproductive  slip  of  rugged 
ground,"  and  mu>t,  wiiii  his  hirge  fa- 
mily, have  been  in  abject  poverty. 
Nothing  is  said  in  the  poem  as  to  your 
colunie  in  early  life  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that,  till  twelve'years  uld,  you  had  nei- 
ther hat  to  yo  ir  head,  shoes  to  your 
feet,  nor  breeches  to  your  pelvLi.  In 
this  condition  you  might  have  sat 
for  the  picture,  drawn  in  another  part 
of  the  l!xiur?ion,  of  that 

*•  Rau'ct'"!  olT-ipriiiff  wiiii  tlu'ir  own  Mrtiu-h- 
i».l  hair, 

(\-mrntfl  Uhe  th  nhOtH'  nffuutnsiic  finr ; 

Or  wtTirinir.  vo  \i\\A\i  say,  in  that  ^\hiU» 
arowih 

An  ill-adju!*to«l  lurlian  !'ir  ilelfnei"! 

Or  fi«'n'ono«>,  wreathdl  nroiind  tlieir  sun- 
burnt brows, 

Hy  savaiTi*  nature's  inK.>".i^H'il  care. 

(hi  u'/iivh  iJuit  Stan  f,  i  s  if  tli'Ti^by  thoy 

ilrew 
S(ime  noiirUhnn^n: .  ;»-  irori  -lo  by  their 

root'*, 
T'pom  I'arth,  iho  loumon  m(»lhor  of  ii-iall." 

You  certainly  realized  one  side  of 
the  Frenchman's  observation  as  in  the 
difference^  of  custom — "  Par  cxamftU, 
on  lact'  hs  Mains  tmis  /ts  jitters — ks 
f/iedji  Jamais.** 

I  suspect  i^trontrly,  too,  that  another 
feature  of  Mr  Wordsworth's  portniit 
already  noticed,  might  also  ap])ly,  and 
that  when  any  travellers  passed  by 
the  Highland' road,  you  were  to  be 
>cen  amonpr  other  imps,  nmning  in 
your  blue  kilt  alongside  of  the  chaise, 
and  whining  for  a  bawbee,  the  only  Eng- 
lish word  yon  could  then  pronounce. 

Your  attainments  in  literature  must 
in  boyhood  have  been  somewhat  limit - 
^,  ifl  may  judge  from  probabilities. 

lelie  un<pu'<tion.ibly  was  your  mo- 

■*   tongue,    and     would    bo    with 

nhy  exchanged  fur  the  very  Mn- 

iingiin  frnnra  wliirh  your  com- 

rvial  pursuits  afterwards  rompelletl 
^a  to  employ.     Any  books  that  you 


lochrie,  or  Moulineanii  the  netml 
towns  to  your  abode,  would  not  make 
a  very  handsome  library ;  and  Mr 
Wordsworth's  assertion  that,  <*anionf 
the  hills,  you  gazed  upon  that  mighty 
orb  of  song,  the  divino  Milton,"  Menu 
to  border  on  the  incredible.  Eqiiallr 
startling  is  the  idea  that  you  became 
an  adept  in  the  purer  elements  of  tmth 
involved  in  lines  and  numbers— that 
your  triangles  were  the  stars  of  heavea 
— f^nd  that  you  often  took  delight 
"  to  meai^urc  the  altitude  of  some  tall 
crag  that  is  the  eagle*s  birthplace.** 
Had  you  ever  a  quadrant  or  tlieodo. 
lite  for  this  la;$t  operation  ?  I  doubt 
it.  and  as  to  your  knowledge  of  figut^ 
or  numbers,  I  can  only  say^  that  oU 
.lack  .Tone^,  of  Griffiths  and  Co.,  whu 
knew  you  well,  used  to  tell  us«  in  the 
('ommercial  Room>  tlu&t  vou  were  ai 
ignorant  of  the  ItalLm  method  of  book- 
keeping as  a  babe  at  the  breast^  and 
never  could  tell  for  your  life  whether 
cash  should  be  debtor  to  sundries,  or 
sundries  debtor  to  cash.  I  maj  after- 
wards say  something  as  to  tlie  lik^- 
hood  of  ^'our  acquiring  the  moral 
metaphysical,  and  poetical  feeiingff 
which  are  said  to  have  animated  yon 
in  your  mountain  solitudes.  Mjown 
belief  is,  that  the  only  strong  emotiov 
of  which  you  were  then  susceptible, 
were  those  of  hunger  and  thirsti  or  at 
least  of  hiinger>  which  tou  must  ofteo 
have  experienced  on  tne  hill-fi^  in 
ravenous  intensity.  Jones  uaed  tour 
that  ho  had  seen  you  sometimes  when 
a  lad  gnawing  at  a  raw  turnip  on  t 
cold  day  with  the  same  relish  u  if  N 
had  been  a  pine-apple  in  anmmir. 
Hut  my  own  impresnon  iia  that  joor 
acquaintance  with  turnip  hasbaMy 
Was  derived  from  a  district  of  eontiT 
much  more  to  the  southward  thai 
your  own. 

Thus  reared  and  accomplisheil  J^ 
commenced  that  itinerant  caiMr»  m 
the  dignity  of  which  I  have  afataif 
commented.  Whether '  fronvovifr 
tivc  hills  you  wandered  far*  u  aaallv 
of  opinion*  but  I  rather  believe  thit 
Kinross  and  Kendal  were  to  JH  v 
the  tropics  of  Cancer  and  Cipi  ~ 

That  in  your  long  wandering  l 

the  rural  villaires  and  fkraub  TeiV 
a  good  many  ]    sons,  and  hMeki 
ed  the  history  ui ,         alflimiliMifc— : 
questionably  t      .    rronthe 
raciUty  of  secouu         « 

servatiott  of  ■      ^ 

you  had  a        i  a         w^S^at^  d 
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taiarriages  and  christenings,  and  with 
a  ▼ulture*8  scent  or  sight  (I  decline 
entering  into  the  Watcrton  (-ontro- 
versv),  your  presence  at  a  burial  was 
infallible.  Here,  indeed,  your  conduct 
was  often  far  from  praiseworthy :  for 
on  such  melancholy  occasions  it  was 
observed  that  the  price  of  your  ribbons 
and  gown-pieces  always  rose  in  pro- 
portion  to  the  affliction  of  the  suffer- 
ers and  your  own  sympathy  with 
thdr  loss.  Indeed,  you  were  ever  a 
knowing  fellow,  and  looked  constantly 
to  the  main  chance.  I  ask  no  bettor 
proof  of  this  than  a  passage  in  which 
yonr  friend  Mr  Wordsworth  has  un- 
wittingly let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag. 
He  makes  you  say,  after  detailing  the 
very  heart-  rending  story  of  that  poor 
woman  Margaret,  that  at  the  mere 
right  of  some  springing  plants  about 
the  place, ''  those  weeds,  and  the  high 
spear- grass  on  that  wall,**  vou  were  so 
reconciled  to  the  idea  of  her  sorrows 
and  death,  that  you  turned  away,  <'and 
walked  along  your  road  in  happiness." 
It  19  before  said  that  you  could  afford 
to  suffer,  though  we  never  hear  of 
your  aflbrding  to  give  Margaret  five 
shillings ;  and  here  even  your  sympa- 
thy disappears  at  a  moment*s  warning. 
Was  this  the  part  of  a  friendly  and 
sympathetic  man  who  had  received 
such  touching  acts  of  kindness  from 
that  bereaved  and  afflicted  creature  ? 
I  suspect  not.  But,  in  truth,  you  were 
then  occupied  with  thoughts  which 
yon  were  too  cunning  to  let  Mr 
Wordsworth  know.  You  were  making 
a  professional  application  of  Virgil's 
phrase^  **  prima  avuho  non  deficit  (d- 
ter%^  though  in  a  different  way  from 
what  the  dentist  did.  Your  notion 
was  this :  ''  Well,  Margaret  is  away, 
bat  Martha  succeeds.  I  lose  one  cus- 
tomer«but  there  soon  comes  another !" 
Even  in  your  strongest  perceptions  of 
human  grief,  you  did  the  thing  in  the 
way  of  business.  You  observed  it, 
that  yon  might  tell  it  again.  Like  the 
penny-a-liners  of  the  newspapers, 
yon  collected  in  your  rounds  tne  full 
particolars,  and  something  more,  of 
sad  afflictions  and  moving  accidents^ 
that  you  might  repeat  them  to  your 
next  customers^  and  thereby  enhance 
the  price  of  your  wares.  Have  we  for- 
got Shakspeare*sAutolycns?  Accord- 
ingly, it  is  admitted,  ttiat  you  pretty 
well  feathered  your  neaty  and  are  now 
enjoying  a  better  competency  than  be- 
JflMV  to  many  a  better  man. 
Havlagr  girea  tide  geaend  aketch 


of  your  history,  I  leave  you  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  speak  of  myself; 
but,  you  will  take  notice,  that  I  am 
not  done  with  you,  as  1  intend  to  come 
back  on  the  subject,  and  consider  in 
detail  the  whole  points  in  your  cha* 
racter  and  career  that  bear  upon  the 
poetical  part  that  you  have  been  made 
to  play. 

1  shall  not  here  anticipate,  more  than 
is'^necessary,  the  interesting  particulars 
of  my  life,  or  the  origin  and  progress 
of  my  own  powers.  "  Ancn*  io  son 
jn'ttore,**  Tomkins  too,  perhaps,  has 
composed  a  long  philosophical  poem, 
"  containing  views  of  Man,  Nature, 
and  Society,  and  to  be  entitled,  the 
Commercial  Traveller,  as  having  for 
its  principal  subject  the  sensations 
and  opinions  of  a  Poet,  living  on  the 
road,  and  engaged  in  business.**  Whe- 
ther and  when  I  shall  publish  the 
whole  of  this  poem,  or  any  portion  of 
a  part  of  it,  needs  not  now  be  explain- 
ed. But,  if  I  am  advised  to  commu- 
nicate to  the  public  a  prospectus  or 
sample  of  it,  you  shall,  with  Chris- 
topher*s  permission,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  perusing  it  in  the  pages  of 
Maga.  For  my  present  purpose,  it 
is  enough  that  I  reveal  thus  much  of 
my  life :  I  was  born  and  bred  in  a 
civilized  country:  I  spoke  English 
from  the  moment  when  I  could  speak 
at  all :  as  soon  as  I  could  walk  1  wore 
stockings  and  shoes :  and  I  was  early 
put  into  breeches,  which  1  have  never 
discontinued,  except  now  and  then 
when  Mrs  Tomkins  put  them  on  by 
mistake  ;  and  except  further  on  that 
memorable  morning  whicii  Christopher 
has  so  facetiously  recorded  as  exhibit- 
ing my  femoral  muscles  in  a  defence- 
less condition.  1  received  a  good 
education  in  reading  and  countings 
at  school,  acquiring  at  the  same 
time  a  knowledge  of  some  Latin 
words  and  some  Greek  letters.  I  after- 
wards served  for  some  months  as  clerk 
in  a  coach-offlce,  and  was  allowed 
occasionally  to  drive  a  few  stages  out 
of  town,  to  give  me  a  strong  whip- 
hand.  I  was  finally  rounded  off  with 
a  session  of  academical  study  in  the 
metropolis  of  your  own  country ,where 
I  also  distinguished  myself  greatly  as 
a  member  of  the  Spouter*s  Union. 
Fully  prepared  by  this  curriculum  of 
instruction,  wide  awake  and  up  to 
every  thing,  N9\\!^  asi  «^^\^  vol  ^x* 
row,  and  a  toii%;\ie  Ym  «.\«^«rft.\s^» 
1  entscvd  oik  <hil  \«MWcn&^  T!^^*^ 
lion  for  irWc\i  \  iw%SLii^w%^«*«^- 
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e  J,  an  J  have  now  for  about  forty  years 
carried  the  bag  in  various  grades  and 
departments  with  some  eraohiment  to 
myself,  and  great  satisfaction  to  the 
public. 

Now,  C'liristophcr,  for  here  an 
apostrophe  to  you  breaks  involuntarily 
from  my  pen — look  ou  tliis  picture, 
and  on  that,  and  repent  in  sackcloth 
and  ashes  the  grievous  wrong  you 
have  done  to  me,  and  your  own  judg- 
ment. In  your  September  Number, 
you  thus  write  as  to  the  exclusive  fit- 
ness of  the  Pedlar  for  the  poetical 
hero  of  a  work  like  the  Excursion. 

"  What  would  you  rather  have  had 
the  Sage  in  the  Edcun^iun  to  have 
been  ?  The  Senior  fellow  of  a  Col- 
lege: A  Head:  A  retired  Judge? 
An  ex-Lord  Chancellor:  A  Nabob? 
A  Banker?  A  Millionaire?  or,  at 
once  to  condescend  on  Individuals, 
Natus  Consumere  Fruge?,  Esquire?  or 
the  Honourable  Cu>tos  Kotulorum?" 

Where,  Christopher,  were  you  lo- 
cated when  you  thus  wrote?  You 
.seem  to  have  turned  over  the  Oxford 
Calendar,  the  Red  Hook,and  the  Edin- 
burgh Directory.  But  was  Piii«n  r 
not  at  hand  ?  Was  he  not,  as  usual, 
in  the  Sanctum,  or  were  you  really 
writing  among  the  mountains  at  the 
moment  ?  It  must  have  been  so :  for 
a  glance  at  his  portly  volumes  would, 
in  your  philosophical  soul,  have  been 
followed  by  a  flasli-like  perception  of 
the  truth.  But  oh  !  even  in  absence 
of  Pigott,  could  Chri>topher  forget 
his  Isaac — North,  his  Tomkins, — the 
Master  of  Maga,  his  own  son.  Tin: 
Barman  ! 

Yes,  Christopher,  and  you  Mac- 
glashan,  to  whom  I  once  more  return, 
the  ([uestion  propounded  as  to  the 
appropriate  hero  of  the  Excursion 
should  have  been  thus  answered.  The 
Pedlar  should  have  been  discanled — 
the  Bagman  should  have  been  install- 
ed In  his  place.  How  much  more 
fittingly,  how  nmch  more  gracefidly, 
would  he  have  filletl  it ! 


[Oct. 


I  proceed  to  compare  in  detail  the 
principal  points  in  our  respective  con- 
ditions that  aftect  the  question  of  tit- 
nehs  for  a  poetical  character. 

I.  Early  Life  and  Education, 

I  f  there  had  been  nothi  ng  else  t  o  di'ter 
Mr  Wordsworth  from  the  choice  whii'ii 
he  made  in  your  favour,  he  might,  1 
think,  have  been  moved  by  the  consi- 
deration that  he  must  thereby  foregu 
the  praise  of  originality.  This  is  u<>t 
the  first  time  that  the  developement  uf 
intellect  and  imagination  in  an  lium- 
ble  mountain- boy  has  been  made  tbe 
subject  of  poetry,  and  of  good  pottrv 
too.  We  have  most  of  us  read  Beat- 
tie's  Minstrel,  and  some  of  us  nuv  re- 

m 

turn  to  that  poem  even  after  readiur 
the  Excursion,  without  feeling  much 
disenchantment    of    the    old    chaiLi 
which  it  exerted  over  n».     Nav,  the 
Minstrel  may  give  us  greater  plea- 
sure than  ever  from  our  cousideriuz 
it  as  the  original  of  8o  admirable  au 
imitation.     So  closelv  had  the  tdeaut 
Edwin  been  followed  by  Mr  WurtU- 
worth   in  your  own  hidtorv,  that  I 
think  at  least  some  aknowledgment 
was  due  to  the  source  from  which  tho 
conception  mubt  have  been  derived.  Tin' 
two  stories  coincide  in  almost  evrrr 
particular.     The  country,  ScoiLind-^ 
the  locality,  a  mountainous  district— 
the  youth*s  profession,  paitoral^tlie 
forms  of  natiure  represented  as  tht> 
means  of  exciting  and  ^pxrituali/iu{^ 
his  mind — and   the  aim  of  it  all  to 
illustrate  '  the  pursuit  of  knowledge 
under  difficulties.*  Let  any  one  i*lo$e- 
ly  compare  the  passages  that  foilov, 
and  ask  whether  the  balance  of  praiar 
may  not  be  held  pretty  euutlly  bts 
tween  them,  con^ideriug,  at  least*,  that 
the  one  last  quoted  was  the  first  writ- 
ten.    They  are  both  admirable,  and 
certainly  your  friend's  is  the  murr 
subtle  andethereal ;  but  I  suspect  the 
general  feeling  would  back  tlie  dead 
poet  against  the  living  one. 


WORUSWORTH. 

—  He  had  fi'U  the  power 
Of  Nature,  and  already  was  prepared, 
By  hU  intensi*  coiu'eptioni,  to  receive 
Deeply  (he  lesflon  of  deep  love,  wluch  he 
Whom  Nature,  liy  wliatever  meauj,  hat  taught 
To  feel  intensely,  cannot  hut  receive. 

Suih  was  the  Bo>— l>ut  for  the  yrrowing  youth 
What  ioul  was  his  when  from  the  naked  top 
Cif  some  t>old  headland,  he  l>eheld  the  sun 

Bile  up  md  j^vthe  the  wprld  io  light  I    Uf  lpok«4* 
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Ocean  and  earth,  the  solid  frame  of  earth, 

And  ocean's  liquid  mass  beneath  him  lay 

In  gladness  and  deep  joy.     The  clouds  were  touch'd, 

And  in  their  silent  faces  did  he  read 

I'nutterable  love.      Sound  needed  none, 

Nor  any  voice  of  joy.     His  spirit  drank 

The  spectacle  ;  sensation,  soul,  and  form 

All  melted  into  him  ;  they  swidlowed  up 

His  animal  being ;  in  them  did  he  live, 

And  by  them  did  he  live ;  they  were  his  life. 

In  such  access  of  mind,' in  such  high  hour 

Of  visitation  from  the  living  God. 

Thought  was  not ;  in  enjoyment  it  expired. 

No  thanks  ho  breathed,  ho  proffered  no  request. 

Rapt  into  still  communion  that  transcends 

The  imperfect  offices  of  prayer  and  praise. 

His  mind  was  a  thanksgiving  to  the  power 

That  made  him  ;  it  was  blessedness  and  Iove« 

BEATTIB, 

Lo  !  where  the  stripling  wrapt  in  wonder  rovea 

Beneath  the  precipice  o*erhung  wiUi  pine, 

And  sees  on  high  amidst  th'  encircling  groves 

From  cliflf  to  cliflf  tho  foaming  torrents  shine  : 

While  waters,  woods,  and  winds  in  concert  join, 

And  Echo  swells  tho  chorus  to  the  skies : 

Would  Edwin  this  majestic  scene  retign 

For  aught  the  huntsman's  puny  craft  supplies  ? 

Ah !  no,  he  better  knows  great  Nature's  charms  to  prile ! 

And  oil  he  traced  the  uplands,  to  survey, 

When  o*er  the  sky  advanced  the  kindling  dawn, 

The  crimson  cloud,  blue  main,  and  mountain  grey, 

And  lake  dim  gleaming  on  the  smoky  lawn ; 

Far  to  the  west  tho  long,  long  vale  withdrawn. 

Where  twilight  loves  to  linger  for  a  while ; 

And  now  he  faintly  kens  the  bounding  fawn, 

And  villager  abroad  at  early  toil : 

But  lo  I  the  9\in  appears,  and  heaven,  earth,  ocean  tmih  I 

And  oft  the  craggy  clifT  he  loved  to  climb. 

When  all  in  mist  the  world  below  was  lost : 

What  dreadful  pleasure  there  to  stand  sublime. 

Like  shipwrecked  mariner  on  desert  coast. 

And  view  the  enormous  waste  of  vapour  tost 

In  billows  lengthening  to  the  horizon  round. 

Now  scooped  in  gulfs,  with  mountains  now  embossed : 

And  hear  the  voice  of  mirth  and  song  rebound, 

Flocks,  herds,  and  waterfalls  along  the  hoar  profound* 

In  truth  he  was  a  strange  and  wayward  wight* 
Fond  of  each  gentle  and  each  dreadful  scene  ; 
In  darkness  and  in  storm  he  found  delight, 
Nor  less  than  when  on  Ocean  wave  serene 
The  southern  sun  diflfused  his  dazzling  sheen. 
Kven  sad  vicissitude  amused  his  soul ; 
And  if  a  sigh  would  sometimes  intervene, 
And  down  his  cheek  a  tear  of  pity  rolt^ 
A  sigh,  a  tear  so  sweet,  he  wished  not  to  control* 

in  these  two  quotations  we  cannot  serve^  that  while  the  Doctor  has  the 

p  seeing  a  resemblance  both  in  tlie  merit  of  having  led  the  way,  he  is  in 

leral  purpose  and  in  the  individual  some  points,  also^  the  more  accurate  of 

tures,  particularly  in  that  of  the  the  two.    £dwin*s  country  was 

Bgp  sun ;  but  I  may  further  ob-  Aberdeenshire^  or  any  other  ]      v- 
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real  or  imaginary,  that  might  suit  the 
poet  or  tlio  reader.  You,  Murdoch, 
arc  tied  down  to  tlic  district  of  Atholl, 
—for  thi:*  took  place  before  you  be- 
came a  pedlar,— and  I  request  to  know 
from  what  bold  headland  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood you  ever  beheld  the  sun  rise 
while  **  Ocean's  liquid  mass  beneath 
vou  lay  ?'*  1  am  not  aware  of  any 
point  in  the  l*erthshiro  Highlands 
from  which  the  sea  is  at  all  visible ; 
and  there  can  be  none  where  Ocean  is 
seen  lying  in  a  rwpiid  mass  beneath 
the  spectator's  eye. 

When  I  further  consider  that  the 
Excursion  is,  in  its  general  plan,  a 
vindication  of  those  very  principles  of 
hope  and  faith  which  Beattle  so  well 
inculcated  in  his  Minstrel,  before  a 
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rrencli  Revolutiou  had  occurred  to 
frightcu  him  into  theu,  1  think  it 
would  have  been  as  well  if,  in  the 
choice  of  hb  leading  character.  Mi 
Wordsworth  had  avoided  this  addi- 
tional point  of  resemblance.  If  he 
wished  to  escape,  as  much  as  possihlr, 
the  censure  of  imitation,  he  shoulJ 
have  let  alone  the  herd-bov  and  takfii 
up  the  embryo  Bagman.  Here  was 
scope  for  a  truly  creatifo  mind — here 
was  a  fresh  and  virgin  sward  untnNl 
before  by  the  Muse*Bfoot — here  Words- 
worth might  have  boasted  with  hl« 
mighty  master  of  attuning  his  harp  to 
things  unattempted  yet  in  prose  auil 
rhyme — here  he  might  have  sung  with 
Lucretius — 


**  Avia  IMcridum  i)enigro  loca,  nuUius  ante 
Trita  solo  :  juvat  iotegros  accodere  fontcs 
Atque  haurire  ;  juvatqoo  iiovos  dccerpere  florsa 
iDsigucinciue  nieo  capiti  petere  indo  coronani 
I'lide  prius  nulli  vclariat  tempora  Muoe." 


But  independently,  Murdoch,  of 
the  want  of  originality  in  your  sup- 
posed  story,  I  beg  leave  to  demur  to 
the  philosophical  correctness  of  the 
princi[)les  advanced  in  it.  It  is  quite 
clear  that  individuals  reared  iu  the 
country  are  not  tlie  most  distinguished 
for  (lu'ickuess  or  experience,  and  it 
seems  to  me  a  very  (questionable  pro- 
pusition.,  whether  they  are  even  the 
best  and  wannest  admirers  of  natural 
beauty.  Certain  I  am,  that  among 
persons  of  better  station,  those  who 
liavc  been  bred  in  towns,  and  have 
made  them  their  chief  residence,  are 
^jTcuerally  nnu-h  more  enthusiastic  and 
enlightened  lovers  of  rural  socncry 
than  those  to  whom  the  country  is 
their  constant  domicile :  and  I  dun*t 
>ee  whv  it  should  not  bo  so  likewise 
witli  those  of  humbler  condition.  By 
the  mere  countryman,  the  country 
is  repfardcd  too  much  in  a  profes- 
>ioual  ])oint  of  view.  It  is  his  place 
of  busine.-M — his  ^hop — the  M-enc  of 
liis  tlaily  drudgery — the  source  of  his 
animal  &ubsi.>tence  and  commercial 
profit :  and  its  ({itieit;nt  appearances 
must,  therefore,  strike  him  more  ac- 
cording to  their  utility  than  according 
to  their  picturesque  or  im^iginativo 
cliara<-ter.  A  fanner  or  shepherd  looks 
at  the  features  of  nature  with  reference 
to  tjuestions  of  crops  and  stocking — 
and  s]>cculates  how  many  returns  of 
~^eat  the  dale  may  yield^how  many 


head  of  cattle  may  bo  reared  ou  the 
hill  in  summer  or  winter.     But  to  the 
townsman,  vuiting  the  lofly  mouotiin 
or  the  bloominff  valley,  amid  his  inter- 
vals of  toil  and  carc^  they  appear  en- 
tirely in  a  poetical    point  of  view. 
They  are  not  in  his  eyes  comlHocd 
with  the  prosaic  thoughts  of  u^fuhiff: 
or  money-making:  they  arc  whollj 
beautiful  or  sublime.    They  are  nut 
stained  by  every-dayasaociations:  bot 
rise  or  expand  before  him  in  all  the 
sacredness  and    purfty  of   an   ideil 
picture.     What  associations  theyiio 
bring  are  in  the  highest  dvgrce  pka- 
surablo   and  endearing.      They  tell 
him  of  freedom  newly  gained-* of 
health  and  cheerfulness  about  to  be 
restored — of  misery  and  weariness  left 
behind.    All  the  elasticity  of  lightened 
spirits — all  the  enchantment  of  romsfi- 
tic  illusion  —  combino  to  make  hisi 
drink  in  the  forms  and  hues  of  oainnl 
imagery  with  an  avidity  and  joy  un- 
known to  those  who  are  for  ever  in 
the  midst  of  them,  and  wbo»  for  the 
most  part  of  their  time,  must  regsnl 
them  with  callous  inditlerence  whik 
occupied  In  the  tame  or  vulgar  ato- 
cations  of  a  work-day  world.     Hear 
accordingly  what  the  poets  say  onthb 
theme.       Hear  Horace.       '•  O  rns 
quando  ogo  te  asniciam !"      Such  ■ 
the  aspiration  of  the  man  sumimM 
by  the  vexations  of  urban  life,    hm 
Milton— 


J 
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As  onewho  long  in  populous  city  pent. 
Where  houses  thick  and  sewers  annoy  the  air, 
Forth  issuing  on  a  8umnier*s  morn,  to  breathe 
Among  the  pleasant  Tillages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight ; 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  dairy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

icb  for  ordinary  or  direct  per-  it  essential  to  the  free  deYelopemiiit  of 

ns  of  nature.     Then  as  to  the  the  higher  faculties  Uiat  the  lower  un 

al  Tision  of  her  charms^  the  case  petites  and  necessities  should  first  be 

haps  still  stronger  against  the  reasonably  well  provided  for.     Nei- 

Dative.     In  addition  to  the  dis-  ther  the  rational  nor  the  imaginative 

g  effect  of  those  associations^  powers  can  begin  to  act  wiu  effect 

>  in  his  thoughts,  cling  to  all  until  the  stomadi  shall  have  previously 

d  objects  as  interwoven  with  received  a  regular  supply  ofnutiitiotui 

lly  routine  of  employments^  the  food«  and  the  surface  of  the  body  have  ' 

tion  of  his  mind  seems  to  be  un-  been  comfortably  protected  from  the 

rable  for  lofly  or  inspired  con-  external  air.     This  last  prerequisite 

US.      If  poetic  power  consbts  I  condder  of  peculiar  importance.  The 

thing  external  objects  with  hu-  connexion  of  the  intellect  with  the 

)r  spiritual  life,  we  must  enquire  posterior  portions  of  the  human  form 

I  this  creative  and  intelligent  prin-  has  been  long  recognised  both  in  prl* 

is  best  to  be  fostered.  It  appears  vate  families  and  in  public  schools ; 

if  that  the  spirit  of  intelligence  and  no  channel  of  instruction  more 

be  first  caught,  not  from  a  visual  direct  and  efficacious  has  yet  been  dis* 

ptionofrocks,  or  fields,  or  groves^  covered.     But  with  this  view  it  is 

om  a  contemplation  of  the  human  necessary  that  the  cuticle  should  be 

ivine>  and  a  sympathetic  contact  preserved  in  a  state  of  considerable 

hat  world  ofwondersy  the  human  sensibility.     The  constant  exposorey 

This  feeling  must,  I  should  therefore}  of  these  important  regions 

be  gained  in  society^  and  is  na-  to  the  biting  blast  or  the  damp  soil  must 

f  thence  transferred  to  the  great  be  attended  with  a  corresponding  cal- 

x^ful  features  of  natural  imagery^  losity  in  Ibe  intellectual  susceptibiU- 

1  we  feel  to  be  beautiful  or  sub-  ties.     Hence  it  happens  that,  so  far  as 

as  we  arc  enabled  to  animate  I  bavebeard>  there  isno  weU  autben- 

with  emotions  or  influences  ana-  ticated  example  on  record  of  any  con- 

s  to  those  of  spiritual  beings.     I  siderable  progress  in  mental  refine- 

ot  sure  that  I  have  either  de-  ment  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who 

Tated  the  truth  of  this  view>  or  has  long  worn  the  kilt  or  philabef ; 

it  very  intelligible ;  but,  if  not>  and  I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  to  tUit 

1  be  more  nearly  on  a  par  with  rather  than  to  any  other  canse>  the 

of  your  own  speculations.    This  general  inferiority  of  the  Celtic  tribes 

quite  sure  of,  that  the  perfect  to  those  of  Gothic  origin.    I  may  ob* 

jpement  of  the  human  heart  and  serve,  in  passiuff,  tluLt  the  late  Sir 

)ct,  whether  in  wisdom  or  in  James  Macuntoshafibrds  no  contradk- 

is  to  be  discerned,  not  in  him  tion  to  this  remark,  as  it  is  well  known 

dreams  away  his  days  on  a  hUl-  that  be  was  early  put  into  breeches* 

IS  a  herdsman  or  a  herdsman's  Samuel  Boyse  is  tne  only  poet,  lo 

r,  but  in  him  who  opens  his  senses  far  as  I  remember,  who  is  Mid  to  have 

selings  to  all  the  varieties  of  na-  appeared inpublic  without  that  artkde 

objects  and  suggestions,  rural  or  of  attire,     but  this  singularity  waa  la 

I,  moral  or  physicd,  solitary  or  him  only  occasional,  and  mpst  doubt- 
less have  impaired  the  man's  genius* 

t  waving  the  further  debate  of  such  as  it  was.    Altogether  it  appears 

lore  difficult  controversy,  I  dc-  to  me  that  your  friend  Mr  Wordsworth 

next  whether,  if  a  country  boy  has  hm^  £ulen  into  the  common  error 

be  made  the  hero  of  a  philoso-  of  many  foreigners  with  referenee 

I  poem,  the  locality  of  Blair-  Scotland,  in  overloAk        the 

U  is  the  best  that  can  be  chosen  tion  between  the  di  .  di 

le  place  of  his  birth  and  nurture,  that  country*     Th^.w  i 

lenot,  I  have  always  considered  teUeot  or   peetiy        lui  i»/       p 
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ploughmaiii  or  a  Selkirkbhire  sliep* 
herd,  is  a»  (nflercnt  a  phenomenon  as 
possible  from  a  miracle  of  the  same 
kind  springing  up  in  a  Highland  ))a- 
rish,  'where  the  inhabitants  are  wholly 
unactrustomed  to  clothe  either  their 
thoughts  or  their  thighs  in  a  Saxon 
dress. 

1 1  appears,  therefore,  jwrfcc  tly  plain, 
iliat  as  to  the  history  and  locality  of 
your  early  years,  Mr  VVordswortli  has 
committed  an  egregious  blunder  in 
trying  to  make  a  pliilosopher  of  you. 
How  much  more  suitably  would  the 
lot  have  lighted  upon  me.  In  what 
scenes  or  circumstances  could  a  youth 
be  more  cHectually  trained  to  a  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things  than  in  those 
which  I  have  generally  described  as 
surrounding  me  in  my  boyhood  ?  Not 
staring  for  days  at  a  bleak  mountain 
or  a  swampy  glen,  but  looking  shar]) 
about  me  in  large  cities  and  crowded 
streets — not  poring  over  the  stupid 
features  of  wedders  and  black  cattle 
as  my  only  companions  and  acquaint- 
ance, but  gathering  a  reciprocity  of 
Intelligence  from  the  eyes  of  my  fel- 
low-men, rciidy  to  take  every  advan- 
tage of  me  if  I  did  not  anticipate  them 
In  the  attempt — not  starving  upon  oat- 
meal porridge  and  shivering  in  a  scanty 
l>etticoat,  but  well-fed  and  warmly 
clothed,  yet  Ihlly  apprised  that  the 
continuance  of  these  comforts  from 
day  to  day  dependeil  on  my  own  vigi- 
lance and.  activity — not  moping  my- 
self dumb  in  solitude,  or  jabbcrmg  in 
a  barbarous  tongue,  but  practised  to 
utter  or  disguise  my  thoughts  as  expe- 
diency might  prompt,  and  never  at  a 
loss  either  for  wit  or  words.  Whether 
the  object  was  to  describe  the  progress 
of  a  poet  or  of  a  philosopher,  of  a  man 
of  reflection  or  a  man  of  experience, 
hero  was  the  shop  in  which  his  aj)- 
prenticeship  should  have  been  served. 
The  openinp^  which  W,  W.  could  not 
here  see,  we,  I.  T.,  may  some  day 
soon  demonstrate,  by  practical  proofs, 
to  be  the  right  road  at  once  to  popu- 
larity and  fame. 

II.  Profisswn  and  Pursuits  of  //<«- 
turc  years. 

Here   I  confess  the  originality  of 

Mr  WonUworth's  adoption   of  your 

htory.      I   know  of  no   previous  at- 

tciititl  to  tUgtitfy  I  lie  dc>tinics  of  a 

'  PviUiir.    Ihit  the  miofctioii  U,  wlicV\\er 

^v  Bifgwdn  Fuiud  uot  have  bceu 
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equally  original  and  more  to  the  pur- 
pose. Let  us  consider  this  matter 
a  little  in  detail. 

One  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  wisdom  is  ex|)erienee.  Now  here  I 
have  clearly  the  advantage  of  you  in 
seviTal  ways.  1  have  already  admit- 
ted that  you  had  the  means  of  be- 
coming ac(piainted  witli  a  few  indivi- 
duals of  your  species,  and  of  picking 
up  several  family  anecdotes.  But 
rate  your  observations  in  this  way  as 
highly  as  you  please,  1  undertake  to 
centuple  them.  I  have  had  a  wider 
Held  than  you.  Quoi  regio  in  Unris 
nostri  non  jtlena  tahitris !  What  cor- 
ner of  the  island,  from  (Tosport  to 
J  oh  n-o*- Groats,  from  Penzanco  to 
Peterhead,  has  not  been  delighted 
and  benefited  by  tlie  visits  of  Tom- 
kins  ?  Then,  again,  my  observations 
have  been  much  more  multifarious. 
I  move  at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  yon 
pedestrians,  and  consequently  must 
see  ten  times  as  much  in  the  same 
time.  1  travel  over  more  popu- 
lous districts,  and  consequently  mns^t 
sec  twenty  times  as  much  as  you  in 
the  same  sjiace.  What  ups  and 
downs,  what  choppings  and  changea 
have  I  witnessed  in  my  day,  in  com- 
mon, as  well  as  in  commercial  life. 
How  many  feasts  and  frays— how 
many  births  and  marriages  —  how 
many  breaches  of  promise,  crim. 
cons.,  and  separate  maintenances— 
how  many  fortunes  made  and  spent — 
how  many  imprisonmentF,  yfr^i /n- 
ciases,  insolvencies,  and  bankrupt  com- 
missions. If  I  were  to  tell  you  a  hun- 
dredth part  of  these  last,  it  would  make 
your  hair  stand  on  end.  Then,  Mur- 
doch, consider  that  a  Bagman  is  not, 
like  a  Pedlar,  a  solitary,  but  a  grega- 
rious animal.  The  proverb  with  you 
is.  Two  of  a  trade — with  us.  Birds  of 
a  feather.  You  have  nothing  like 
our  Commercial  Room,  where  wc  en- 
jo^  the  benefit  of  the  traditionary 
wisdom  of  ages,  and  the  accumulated 
knowledge  of  the  whole  profession. 
To  this  hive  tlie  whole  hees  of  our 
commonwealtli  contribute  their  ho- 
ney. This  of  itself  would  place  us  a 
thousand  miles  in  advance  of  you 
and  your  limited  individual  glean- 
ings. "  O!  noctes  ciemeque  Deum!'* 
O  the  three  D's !  as  Sprigs  used  to 
say — Dinners,  Drink,  and  Devils ! 
() !  if  ^ou  heard  us  in  a  winter's 
u\g\\V.  Y(v\\v  ^\)V!k^  vsi\^u  song,  and  story 
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jou  siiig  a  good  stave  yourself,  a  thing  I  never  would  permit  Mnr 

says  that,    at  his  request,  you  Tomkins  to  do.     When  she  did  not 

d  shig  nurse  herself,  I  always  indsted  on  her 

having  a  married  woman  or  a  widow. 

I  8ong8-tIie  producl  of  yoiu-  iiaUTC  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y  ^,^„  ^.^  .   j  ^^ 

;Jii*i  .•       r        *        J  speaking  in  praise  of  the  narratives  of 

Iful  distribution  of  swoei  soxw^,  ^^^  Commcroial  Room,  which  I  assure 

ing  ihe  soul,  and  eagerly  unUbcd  • ,    .     ,          .                reimects 

)ol  refrcsluug  water."  l^^  ^^^^  "T*'*  f?  in  some  respects 

•    ^  thoy   resemble,    the    Decameron   of 

does  not  strike  mc  tliat  this  is  tlic  Boccacio.      Were  you    ever   bank- 

nption  which  a  person  of  very  nipt,  Macglashan  ?     I  dare  say  not, 

cal  ear  would  give  of  very  good  you  never  were  respectable  enough 

c.     Is  yoiu*  friend,  pray,  not  a  to  be  in  debt.     Bankruptcy,  1  assure 

timber- tuned  ?    But  what  were  you,  is  a  fearful  thing  until  you  are 

!  songs  of  yours  ?    The  Flowers  accustomed  to  it,  and  then  it  is  ex- 

le  Forest,  or  Auld  Robin  Gray  ?  cessivdy  interesting   and   romantic. 

ber :  They  were  the  product  of  Jack  Jones  used  to  say,  ''  There  is 

native  hills.     Gaelic,  therefore ;  not  a  more  tragic  sitiation  in  human 

'n  Jro?ne,  frame :   or  Machina-  life   than    that   there."     And   then 

ich,  that  Jenkins  used  to  sing  far  Higgins  would  reply,  ''  No,  nor  a 

r  than  you  could  ever  do ;  and  more  comic  one  than  when  yon  get 

^reat  shakes    after   all.      Then  your  certificate  1**    I  wish  you  ud 

)  stories,  what  is  all  the  prosy  hoard  Jones ;  and  you  may  and  shall 

that  a  parson  may  tell  you,  about  hear  him.     Yoa  and  the  public  shall 

people   lying   iu  a   churchyard  hear  more  of  him  at  a  ftiture  period ; 

ig  the  mountains,  compared  with  and  at  this  present  time  you  shall 

:  I  have  seen  and  lieard.     By  tho  hear  him  in  a  little  sketch  of  com- 

n  tliat  chapter,  one  of  tho  par-  mercial  distress,  extracted  from  my 

.  stories  seems  to  me  to  have  a  poetical  record,  and  which  I  assure 

immoral    tendency.     I    mean,  you  Jones  used  to  give  us  iu  a  style, 

e  a  girl,  that  has  a  natural  child,  at  once  technical  and  touching^  that 

ien  out  as  a  wet-nurse.    Thb  is  was  peculiariy  his  own.    Here  goes. 


"You  oil  have  heard," 


The  honoured  Bagman  thus  punued  the  theme, 
**  You  all  have  heard  of  him,  my  caiUeit  friend, 
Who  on  the  banks  of  Mersey's  golden  wave 
Long  grew  a  flourishing  commendal  tree^ 
Fruitful  and  fair ;  his  roots  descended  strong 
To  central  earth,  his  stature  reached  the  sky* 
And  his  broad  branches  shadowed  half  the  globe. 
Many  and  multifold  his  dealings  were ; 
Cottons  and  coffees,  and  the  extracted  sweets 
Of  Occidental  Indians  luscious  cane 
Enriched  his  crowded  stores ;  deep  laden  ships. 
Freighted  or  owned  by  him  in  whole  or  part, 
8pecklcd  the  sea ;  and  far  along  the  land 
In  many  an  enterprise  of  high  design. 
The  railway  rapid,  or  the  slow  eanal, 
His  shares  wore  countless  as  the  stars  of  Heaven : 
Wliile  East  and  North  and  Sooth  with  joy  received 
Unnumbered  bagmen  on  his  errands  bent. 
But  chiefly  was  his  name  and  honour  known 
In  every  nook  within  his  native  shire 
As  the  first  partner  of  a  banking  firm. 
High  was  their  credit  in  the  mouths  of  men, 
And  wide  as  on  the  pinions  of  the  wind 
Their  issuing  notes  in  all  directions.flew, 
The  mystic  shadows  of  substantial  glil. 

^'  Such  was  the  merchant,  and  the  man  still  more 
Was  prosperous  and  blest*     A  loving  wife. 
His  sleeping  partner  now  for  twenty  years,  ' 
Graced  the  proud  top  of  his  domestic  board ; 

Five  daughters  and  three  sons  w^v  mfe4  vwaovSk 
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And  for  hii  otfual  or  inrittd  gueiU 

Diily  a  doien  coders  mort  were  set 

His  Btabtot  &r  rMonnded  with  the  neigh 

Of  coaeh-horM»  hack,  and  racer,  while  aruutid, 

The  travelling  chariot  or  the  ftiiiily«fioach» 

With  lesier  vehiclet  of  varied  use, 

Employed  the  care  of  many  a  menial  hand. 

"  It  seemed  as  if  his  happy  fate  had  llied 
A  spoke  in  fortune's  wheel ;  but  now  arose 
Reverses  sharp  and  sudden ;  favourite  stocks 
Fell  to  a  discount ;  ships  went  down  at  sea, 
And  underwriters  would  not  pay  the  loss. 
Blind,  nameless  whisperings  floated  in  the  air. 
And  looks  ambiguous,  shakings  of  the  head. 
Or  archings  of  the  brow,  diffused  alarm. 
Dim  hollow  murmurs  rumbling  in  men's  ears 
Bespoke  to  all,  except  its  destined  prey, 
The  coming  earthquake ;  and  at  length  it  came. 

*'  One  summer  morning,  at  their  opening  hour, 
The  tellers  In  the  bank  pereeived  with  dread 
A  throng  mmsual  preastng  round  the  doors. 
My  friend  was  sent  for ;  he  was  out  of  town» 
At  a  foir  villa  on  the  Oheeter  road. 
Swiftly  he  came ;  but  shuddered  when  he  uw 
That  ominous  si^ ;  along  the  eoimter's  edge 
A  row  of  fiioee  eageriy  advanced, 
Demanding  audienee,  while  contending  hands 
Outstretched  displayed  their  documents  of  debt, 
Receiptt  or  banker's  note,  or  bill  mature, 
With  a  blaek  troubled  sea  of  heads  behind. 
One  row  retreating  for  another  row 
Made  way  incessant,  as  wave  follows  wave  : 
And  now  the  current  setting  fiercely  in 
Proclaimed  too  well  that  dreadful  thing.^  run. 
All  day  the  tide  tumnltnoos  rolled  along 
With  deafening  roar— insatiate  to  devour 
The  stately  stmctnre  of  a  prosperous  Hfo. 
iVot  on  that  day  was  seen  with  wonted  oheer 
The  welcome  visitor,  with  treasure  fraught, 
Rejoicing  to  dismiss  the  anxious  charge 
From  his  own  keeping :  if  he  came  at  all, 
He  came  with  altered  coimtenance,  to  reclaim 
What  he  had  gUdly  lent  the  day  before. 
Nor  traders  only  swelled  that  gloomy  erowd  : 
The  pale  mechanic  there,  now  paler  seen, 
The  trembling  beldame,  trembUng  more  with  foar 
Than  with  old  age,  brought  forth,  in  tattered  guise, 
The  hoarded  paper  that  expressed  their  all. 
And  when  they  grasped  the  scares  expeeted  gold 
With  upturned  eyes  of  joy  fled  fast  away. 
<)  who  shall  tell  the  mereliant's  heaving  breast 
And  heavy  heart :  not  easy  was  the  task 
To  wear  an  aspect  smiling  or  serene. 
While  ruin's  march  was  thundering  in  his  ears ; 
But  when  he  marked  among  the  rest  a  foce 
Of  one  he  deemed  a  friend,  of  one  who  oft 
Had  ate  his  bread  and  tasted  of  his  cup, 
Now  seen  remorselessly  to  join  the  cry 
Of  that  flerce  pack  that  hated  him  to  death, 
This  overcame  him  quite :  and  he  retired 
To  hide  his  foelings  from  the  fooe  of  day. 

"  The  bonk,  li  Uit,  was  ahnost  drained  of  gold,^ 
For  at  thatpaiodBiidtolE»|ib&dtMAiia 
Wen  not  •  Itfil  liBdir|-*«ft4\MAMf^ 


Begun  in  pari  to  pay  in  liver  coia«. 
When  hark !  the  tongue  of  an  adjoining  dock, 
More  welcome  sound  ne'er  fell  on  tiiftiwim  aar, 
Proclaimed  the  hours  of  business  at  an  end. 

'*  I  cannot  pdnt,  though  I  can  partly  fsel 
The  miseries  of  that  night :  I  bad  returned 
That  OTening  from  my  journey  to  the  north, 
^ut  did  not  see  my  friend  :  the  following  morn 
I  took  bis  letters  to  him  fr^mi  the  post : 
I  scarcely  dared  to  look  on  him  :  but  stole 
A  reTerent  glance  olT  pity  and  of  Ibar : 
He  seemed  indeed  a  strangely  altered  man, 
Yet  he  spoke  cheerily :  but  when  he  read 
A  letter  that  my  hand  too  rashly  ga¥e, 
l^onc  at  my  feet  he  fell.     The  letter  told 
Of  aid  spontaneous  and  unlooked  lbr»  sent 
By  generous  friends ;  and  brlnginf  a  raprieve 
From  swift  destruction  it  o*erwlielmed  Urn  thus. 
The  news  spread  quickly  round  :  and  soon  the  calm 
Of  confidence  dispersed  the  raging  storm. 
My  friend  seemed  hapjpy,  chiefly  that  hit  wife 
And  daughters  had  escaped  that  dreadiul  day. 
But  soon  I  saw  the  outward  dcatrioe 
Concealed  a  sad  and  mortal  wound  within» 
And  ere  the  bank's  half-yearly  settlements 
Thrice  struek,  had  proved  his  wealth  and  name  repaired, 
^ly  friend  and  patron  died,  in  prime  of  Ufey 
Beloved  and  honoured,  of  a  broken  heart*" 

You  will  not  deny  that  a  run  is  limited  acquaintanoe  with  eompara* 

a  very  moving  incident ;  and  if  Mr  tively  few  persons  in  the  rural  districts 

Wordsworth  and  you  may  say  that  oftheborder,  is  not  to  he  compared  witib 

my  narrative  smells  too  much  of  the  my  knowledge  of  map/  men  in  many 

shop  and  too  little  of  the  lamp^  do  it  towns  all  over  the  iiland* 
better  yourselves,  and  I'll  engage  it 

shall  bo  popular^  at  least  among  our  ,,»    ,     .             >.  «,     , 

fraternity.  ^^^*  I^P*^^*^'^  9f  Trade. 

One  further  point  of  difference  in 

our  experiences  I  shall  notice,  which  ,  ^n  ^^^^^  considering  our  rehUYe 

is,  that  your  beat  has  been  chiefly  claims  to  poetical  dignity,  mv  attm- 

among  mere  rustics,  whUe  mine  has  tion  »  forcibly  arrested  by  the  nmt 

led  to  an  indmate  acquaintance  with  conspicuous  badge  of  a  Pedlartcaffing 

the  urban  population.     It  cannot,  I  T^  ™®*^  ^"*  ^^^^'    ^^  ^^  ***•* 

presume,  be  disputed  that  considerable  w^V'  »uree8t8  is  its  effect  in  retarding 

towns  are  at  once  the  result  and  the  poj^pn-  KeaembUng  as  you  do  a  snaO 

test  of  civUisation,  and  that  they  are  "»  ^J*  ^*^i*»»  ^7  carrying,  if  not  your 

the  great  receptecles  of  talent  and  house,  yet  your  shop  upon  vour  back, 

wisdom.     Who  was  the  wisest  man  ?  jou  would  faurly  outdo  him  in  a  rwe  on 

I  don't  mean  according  to  the  Mother  s  Jl»e  donkey  principle.    But  this  is  the 

Catechism,  m  which,  perhaps,  yon  are  lca»t  of  it.     The  snafl  carries  his  buTr 

more  vcrsant  than  myself ;  but  I  ask  ^^  freely  and  gracefUly,  because  na. 

the  question  with  reference  to  the  re-  Rurally.     Your  condition  •«  a  Pwsfc 

cords  of  profane  history.      Ulysses  mauisastwidhigvioUtion  of  theflnt 

unquestionably.      And  how  was  his  l*^  of  nature  in  relation  to  the  detti* 

wisdom  acquired  ?    Horace  after  Ho-  n^i  of  man.    Let  any  body  look  al 

mer  teUs  us  the  reason :— "  Qui  mores  Jcn  with  your  chert  making  an  angle 

hominum  multordm  vidit  et  urbbs."  ci  45  degrees  with  your  natural  peru 

How  would  it  do  if  he  had  said—  pcnc&ulw,  and  arit  If  this  is  the  poi*. 

"  Qui  mores  hominum  paucorum  vidit  ?<»  ^^7°*S  f.  r^J  jharaetwr  la  to  bi 

et  AGRos?"      This  would   scan  as  formed?   WeU  did  the  poet  s^  In  a 

weU,  but  would  it  be  as  good  sense?  ^rite  but  noble 


Plainly  not.     On  this  high  anthoritji    *<  Pronaqoe  earn  fleetest  aniniaUa  eeCeni 
therefore^  you  must  concMe  that  y oor .         ternnia 
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Os  homini  sublime  dedit ;  coelumque  t1- 

dere 
JL'ssiT>etercclo8  ad  biDEKA  toUere  vuUui." 

Your  own  poet  tells  us  that  "  the 
primal  duties  shine  aloft — like  stars  !*' 
How  should  you  ever  get  a  knowledge 
of  them  with  a  pack  on  your  should- 
ers ?  No,  Murdoch,  you  plainly  be- 
long to  the  cetera  animalia,  Dowu^ 
then,  on  your  marrow-bones,  and  per- 
form in  a  suitable  position  your  ap- 
propriate functions  of  a  beast  of  bur- 
den! One  advantage,  indeed,  vour 
profession  in  this  respect  may  have 
brought  with  it,  that  the  callosity  of 
youi^  dorsal  muscles  may  have  better 
prepared  you  for  your  present  flagel- 
lation. 

As  to  the  pack  itself,  Mr  Words- 
worth has  made  the  most  of  it  when 
he  says, 

'*  Within  llieir  nioviug  magazines  \%  lodged 
Power  that  comes  forth  to  quicken  and 

exalt 
Affections  seated  in  the  mother*!  breast 
And  ill  the  lover's  fancy  ;  and  to  fce<i 
The  sober  sympathies   of  long- tried 

friends.'* 

But  wore  wo  to  como  to  details,  how 
poor  and  mean  would  the  contents 
appear.  I  decline  to  vulgarise  Mr 
North*s  pages  with  an  enumeration  of 
articles  so  essentially  unpoetical,  and 
which  every  reader's  fancy  can  readily 
supply. 

See  now  the  contrast  between  your- 
self and  mc.  In  attitude  how  differ- 
ent I  Nature,  in  my  case,  has  not  only 
escaped  degradation,  but  has  received 
assistance  and  embellishment.  Nothing 
is  so  good  for  the  carriage  as  driving 
a  gig.  Then,  in  our  paraphemdia^ 
what  an  immeasurable  distance  be- 
tween the  pack  and  the  bag!  The 
one  all  that  is  coarse  and  clumsy — the 
other  all  that  b  graceful  and  genteel ; 
the  one  all  body — the  other  all  spirit ; 
the  one  prose — the  other  poetry.  O 
that  the  pen  of  Wordsworth  had  been 
employed  to  describe  the  wonders  of 
this  magic  repository,  which,  like  For- 
tunatus*s  purse,  contains  such  bound- 
less rcsoiu'ces  in  so  narrow  a  compass ; 
always  emptying  yet  never  empty ; 
always  filling  yet  never  full.  But  if 
Wordsworth  declines  the  task,  Tom- 

kins  himself  must  try  it,  and  favour 

Tou  with 
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THE  BAGMAN  TO  HIS  BAG. 
I. 


My  faithful  Bag  !  no  tongue  can  teU 
What  rising  joys  my  bosom  swell. 
When,  linked  with  thee,  I  speed  along, 
And  sound  thy  praise  in  many  a  song, 
While  here  and  there  I  broach  the  cag, 
And  drink  (o  thee,  my  faithful  Bag. 


Let  paltry  Pedlars  bow  the  back, 
And  i^ant  and  pech  beneath  the  pack ; 
Thy  soft  expansion,  void  or  full. 
Is  light  as  lady  8  reticule. 
No  porter's  load  I  need  to  drag 
While  thou  art  mine,  my  faithful  Bag. 

3. 

No  cumbrous  stores  thy  depths  conceal, 
Of  hard  or  soft,  of  stuff  or  steel : 
But  mighty  Commerce  finds  in  thee 
Her  portable  epitome. 
It  costs  mc  neither  force  nor  fag 
To  wield  thy  weight,  my  faithful  Bag. 

4. 

From  door  to  door  as  foKli  I  go, 
And  all  thy  tempting  treasures  show, 
The  maidens  round  enraptured  gaxe. 
And  feel  their  bosonu  in  a  blase ; 
While  thus  their  tongues  in  concert  wag, 
**  Oh  the  dear  Bagman  and  his  Bag  P 

5. 
In  gig  or  mail,  as  on  I  roll, 
Tliy  loved  idea  haunts  my  soul : 
But  most  when  frosts  arc  biting  chill 
1  blow  a  cloud,  serene  and  still— 
Havannah  fine,  or  simple  shag — 
And  muse  on  thee,  my  faithful  Bag. 

G. 
Though  varied  scenes  my  eyes  surrey, 
As  fate  directs  my  wandering  way, 
Yet  still  thy  presence  fills  my  heart. 
In  street  or  store,  in  church  or  mart ; 
By  flood  or  fell,  on  knoll  or  crag, 
I  think  of  thee,  my  liaithful  Bag. 


Place  me  where  no*er  a  summer  breeze 
With  lialmy  breath  refreshed  the  trees. 
Where  fogs  and  frowning  skies  abound, 
And  not  a  bill  or  note  is  found. 
My  heart  and  voice  shall  never  flag 
To  love  and  laud  my  faithful  Bag. 

8. 
Place  me  where  overhead  sliall  run 
The  car  of  the  too-neighbouring  sun, 
Wliere  far  along  the  burning  xone, 
Commercial  houses  scarce  are  known-« 
Till  thirst  un(\uenched  my  mouth  shall  gsf^ 
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le  same  strain  and  ^Ith  eqnal 
,  I  might  contrast  your  iron- 
.  fltaft'  with  my  gig  whip — and 
hick-soled  and  clouted  shoon 
J  Sunday  Wellingtons  or  tra- 
tops. 

nk  1  have  now  made  out  a  sufli- 
ise  against  you  and  Mr  VVords- 
and  demonstrated  that,  in  all 
af  view,  my  character  and  his- 
e  eminently  suited  for  the  hero 
reat  philosophical  poem,  and 
3ur8  arc  as  eminently  the  re- 
But  before  closing  my  letter 
shortly  advert  to  those  points 
Mr  Wordsworth,  conscious  of 
ending  attack,  has  put  forward 
lefence. 

Wordsworth  says  that  he  has 
en  ready  <'  to  pay  homage  to  the 
racy  of  nature,**  in  which  cate- 
B  seems  to  include  your  case, 
lot  sure  that  I  understand  the 
that  here  occurs  in  the  poet's 
If  by  the  aristocracy  of  na- 
neant  the  pre-eminence  of  mere 
genius,  the  idea  is  not  pecu- 
pplicable  to  your  situation,  and 
iprehending  too  much  will  be 
o  contain  nothing  at  all.  In 
}W,  a  philosophical  poem  might 
ten  to  celebrate  the  natural  ge- 
r  a  coalheaver,  or  hackney- 
lan,  for  I  presume  that  such  ge- 
lt exists,  may  be  found  alike  in 
sitions  of  life.  But  I  would  ask 
r,  in  the  creation  of  her  aristo- 
Nature  does  not  give  carte 
f  to  Education  ?  It  seems  pretty 
at  least,  that  Education  must 
le  seal  before  the  patent  can  be 
If  by  the  aristocracy  of  nature 
t  the  nobility  which  results  from 
;d  genius,  or  genius  sufficiently 
;d  to  make  itself  seen,  the  prin- 
mtended  for  may  be  true,  but 
rtainly  not  new.  Every  body 
)mage  to  genius  where  it  ap- 
smd  where  it  does  not  appear, 
e  cannot  be  expected, 
^ain,  it  is  not  intended  to  refer  to 
but  to  good  sense  or  respecta- 
here,  too,  the  sentiment  is  suf- 
j  trite,  but  it  b  not  very  rele- 
Every  body  may  not  pay 
ige,"  in  a  literal  sense,  to  an 
or  sagacious  man  in  a  shabby 
ut  every  body  that  knows  what 
ill  have  a  certain  regard  for  him 
tioned  to  his  good  qualities. 
is  one  thjn^  to  hare  a  iiking  or 


respect  for  a  worthy  or  decent  man  in 
the  rank  of  a  mechanic  or  travelling 
merchant,  and  another  thing  to  exalt 
him  above  other  men,  equally  worthy 
and  decent,  but  of  higher  station  and 
accomplishments,  and  to  make  him  the 
oracle  of  a  philosophical  poem. 

In  short,  the  more  I  consider  tlie  ex- 
pression in  which  this  apology  for  you 
is  conveyed,  the  less  I  imderstand  it. 
We  are  all  of  us,  in  one  sense,  of  na- 
ture's making,  and,  in  another  sense,  we 
are  all  of  us  the  product,  not  of  nature^ 
but  of  education  ami  society.  Mr 
Wordsworth  does  not  mean  to  set  up 
as  a  model  a  man  of  natural  genius  wltli 
no  education  and  no  calling  or  socialem- 
ployment ;  for  he  gives  even  you  some 
education,  and  he  gives  you  a  profession 
not  more  natural  than  that  of  a  general 
officer  or  a  retired  judge.  If  some 
education,  then,  may  enter  into  the 
composition  of  nature's  aristocracy, 
why  not  a  good  education  ?  If  some 
profession  may  Le  allowed,  why  not  the 
best  and  most  extensive  ?  Sure  I  am 
that,  if  the  aristocracy  of  nature  may 
be  illustrated  in  yon,  it  may  be  equally 
found  in  me,  being,  as  I  am,  of  at  least 
equal  natural  endowments,  and  of 
analogous  though  superior  pursuits. 
If  nature  allows  her  **  peerage*'  to 
tramp  about  the  country  as  pedlars,  she 
need  not  to  object  to  recognise  them 
when  driving  their  gig  as  bagmen. 
Upon  the  whole,  I  suspect  we  should 
return  to  our  old  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  admit  that  the  seeming  pre- 
judices of  society  are  here,  as  else- 
where, founded  in  truth.  As  a  ge- 
neral rule,  it  will  be  found  that  noble- 
men, gentlemen,  and  bagmen  are  in 
the  most  favourable  position  for  men- 
tal improvement,  and  that  the  idea  of 
making  heroes  and  sages  out  of  ped- 
lars or  potters  is  visionary  and  ab- 
surd. But  indeed  Mr  Wordswortli 
shows  us,  in  Peter  Bell,  the  tme  ef- 
fects of  a  wandering  pedestrian  life. 
Pet^r,  from  birth  and  habits,  might 
have  been  called  up  to  nature's  Hoiue 
of  Lords  as  well  as  yoursdf.  But  the 
truth  there  was  too  clear  to  be  tam- 
pered with ;  and  thus  one  of  your 
associates  by  act  of  Parliament  (see 
sttpruf  Edward  VI.),  is  written  down 
a  blackguard,  while  you«  who  are  not 
esscntiiOly  different,  are  promoted  to 
be  a  gentleman  and  an  aristocrat. 

But  Mr  WordawotVXi  x^te^  \^  ^ax 
autlionty  in  'pro*^  Vu  wa^^^tx.  ^'l  >»& 
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poetry*  He  appeals  to  Heron's  Jour- 
ney in  Scotland.  Now  I  have  been 
often  enough  at  the  assizes  as  party 
or  bystander  to  know  that  this  evi- 
dence would  be  treated  as  coming 
fh>m  a  somewhat  suspicions  quarter. 
Heron,  if  I  mistake  not,  was  a  native 
of  Scotland,  and  it  would  be  rash  to 
trust  too  far  to  the  testimony  of  a 
Scotchman,  particularly  of  the  last 
century,  where  the  honour  of  his 
country,  or  the  station  of  his  country- 
men, was  involved.  But  let  us  exa- 
mine what  the  witness*  says,  and  Fee 
whether  it  bears  internal  evidence  of 
sober  truth  and  strict  impartiality. 
Passing  over  the  reference  to  ancient 
hbtory  as  mere  hearsay,  and  the 
sneer  against  missionaries  as  not  to 
the  purpose,  we  come  to  his  descrip- 
tion of  what  he  professes  to  know  as 
actual  facts. 

"  It  is  further  to  be  observed,"  Mr 
Heron  says,  **  for  the  credit  of  this 
most  useful  class  of  men,  that  they 
commonly  contribute,  6y  their  personal 
mannerSy  no  less  than  by  the  sale  of 
their  wares,  to  the  refinement  of  the 
people  amonff  whom  they  travel." 
This  is  somewhat  new.  In  this  view, 
the  manners  of  a  packman  should 
have  become  proverbial,  yet  I  never 
heard  them  so  characterised.  A  va- 
grant Chesterfield  is  quite  an  original 
idea.  *'  Their  dealings  form  them  to 
great  qmckne»»  of  wit,  and  acuteness 
of  Judgment ! ' '  That  you  may  be  acute 
enough  in  your  dealings  I  don't  deny, 
but  it  is  a  pity  that  your  poet's  plan 
did  not  permit  him  to  give  us  speci- 
mens of  the  wit  here  lauded.  May 
we  soon  expect  a  collection  of  your 
mots  f  If  you  don't  favour  us,  how- 
ever, we  can  fall  back  on  the  merry 
and  humorous  achievements  of  John 
Cheap  the  Chapman,  a  pamphlet  well 
known  in  your  own  country,  afibrding, 
for  the  price  of  one  halfpenny,  a  good 
deal  of  witf  but  not  certainly  remark- 
able for  that  r^n^men/ which  Mr  Heron 
liad  praised  in  the  preceding  sentence. 
*'  Having  constant  occasion  to  recom- 
mend  thefnselvea  and  their  goods,  they 
acquire  habits  of  the  most  obliging 
attention,  and  the  most  intinuating  ad- 
drest,^*  In  recommending  your  goods, 
Poflf  the  auctioneer,  was  probablv 
notMng  to  you,  but  as  to  your  insi- 
nuating address,  what  did  it  consist 
la  hejrond  what  belongs  to  the  most 
ordtiuuy  ehopmexi  in  th«  most  ordi- 


nary  haberdasher's  shop  ?  '*  As  in 
their  peregrinations  they  have  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  the  man- 
ners of  various  men,  and  various  cities, 
they  become  eminently  $kiUed  in  the 
hnowUdfje  of  the  world  J'*  What  are 
the  various  cities  you  wero  acquidnted 
with?  Two  or  three  at  the  most; 
Perth  and  Dumfries,  Edinburgh  and 
Carlisle.  But  what  parts  of  those 
cities  did  you  visit  ?  Not  certainly 
the  most  elegant  or  improving ;  who 
ever  saw  you  on  Prince's  Street  in  the 
metropolis  of  your  own  country  ?  No 
one  ;  you  put  up  at  the  Highlander's 
Salutation  in  the  Grassmarket,  nor 
ever  visited  a  more  fashionable  dis- 
trict than  the  Candlemaker  Row,  or 
Bristo  Port :  while  your  houffs  in  the 
other  places  were  of  a  similar  respec- 
tability. "  As  they  wander,  eaeh 
alone,  through  thinly  inhabited  dis- 
tricts, they  form  habits  of  reflection 
and  sublime  contemplation.**  This 
seems  the  main  passage  in  the  evi- 
dence ;  but  I  think  I  have  already 
obviated  it.  I  can  allow  of  no  sublime 
contemplation  in  a  traveller  who  bears 
a  burden  on  his  back,  that  won't  let 
him  hold  up  his  head,  or  look  be- 
yond his  shoe-tie.  **  With  all  these 
qualifications,  no  wonder  that  they 
should  often  be,  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  the  best  miruork  of  fashion 
and  censoFH  of  manners  ;  and  should 
contribute  much  to  polish  the  rough- 
ness, and  soften  the  rusticity  of  our 
peasantry !"  ()  Murdoch,  this  of  you  ; 
you  the  best  min'or  of  fashion  t  with 
those  corduroy  knees,  drab- coloured 
spats,  as  you  call  them,  and  ribbed  blue 
stockings  between ;  not  to  speak  of 
that  waistcoat  with  the  flaps  I  This 
is  too  much  ;  it  out- Herons  Heron  : 
"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  as  my 
friend  Buckram  used  to  say,  ''  after 
this  can  you  believe  a  word  that  this 
witness  has  told  you  ?" 

From  the  rest  of  this  Mr  Heron's  state- 
ment it  appears  that  the  travelling  mer- 
chant turns  out,  after  all,  to  be  no  wait- 
er, but  a  Knight  Templar.  "  When, 
after  twenty  years  absence  in  that  ho- 
nourable  Ime  of  employment,  he  re- 
turned with  his  acquisitions  to  hia  na- 
tive country,  he  was  regarded  as  a 
gentleman  to  all  intents  andpurpoeee  /  ** 
So  then  the  Pedlar  does  not  rest  sa- 
tisfied with  belonging  to  the  aristocra- 
cy  of  nature,  but  takes  his  place  ai  an 
Evq^TtVci  1^\«  TvsxVa  of  wrtmeial  toeie- 
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tjt  and  probftbly  dines  once  a  month 
with  Gustos  Rotulorum  himself,  if  he 
does  not  ultimately  sit  for  the  county. 
Tliis  shifting  of  your  ground  won't 
doy  Murdoch.  It  is  very  plain,  on  your 
poet*s  own  showing,  that  you  are  no 
gentlamant  even  in  your  retirement ; 
and  if  in  this  and  other  points  the  tes- 
timony in  your  favour  is  shaken,  it 
mnat  altogether  fall. 

But  if  Uiere  is  any  truth  in  the  pas- 
sage quoted  from  Heron^  assuredly  it 
appUesnot  to  you  but  to  me.    Mu^ 
iaio  nomn€  de  wsl  Fabula  narratur. 
There  would  be  nothing  absurd  in  ap- 
plying to  me  all  the  encomiums  that 
are  so  misplaced  as  they  stand.    The 
personal  manners  and  refinement — 
quickness  of  wit^  and  aouteness  of 
Judgment — the  habits  of  obliging  at- 
tention and  insinuating  address,  all  be- 
long more  appropriately  to  Torokins 
the  Bagman  than  to  any  other  being. 
Then  unquestionably  my  peregrina- 
tions give  me  that  opportunity  of  con- 
templating the  manners  of  various  men 
and  various  cities,  and  of  acquiring  an 
eminent  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
possession  of  which  can  be  but  scantily 
predicated  of  you.     As  to  solitary 
wanderings  and  the  formation  of  ha- 
bits of  reflection  end  sublime  contem- 
platkm,  who  can  boast  of  these  advan- 
tages so  justly  or  so  largely  as  myself? 
Alone  in  my  g^  I  traverse,  not  only  the 
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most  populous,  but  also  the  most  thinly 
inh  abited  districts  of  the  island.  With- 
in an  hour's  drive  from  my  own  door  in 
Sheffield,  1  find  myself  on  my  midland 
circuit  in  the  wildest  solitudes  of  the 
Derbyshire  hills,  and  there,  inspired 
by  the  genius  of  the  place  and  an  occa- 
sional auxiliary  to  enthusiasm  of  a  more 
potent  kind,  I  can  indulge  my  sublime 
contemplations  to  a  degree  of  intensity 
that  would  be  incompatible  with  the 
prosecution  of  a  pitiful  pedestrian  Jour- 
ney. With  all  tiiese  qualifications,  in- 
deed, no  wonder  that  I  should  be  often 
the  "  best  mirror  of  fashion"  that  a 
countnr  bumpkin  can  dress  himself 
by.     But  you — that  is  a  very  diHRsrent 

Nothing  more,  then,  need  be  said. 
The  Excursion  is  undoubtedly  a  fine 
poem,  and  Mr  Wordsworth  is  the 
gpreatest  poet  of  his  day  ;  but  he  was 
quite  wrong  when  he  chose  you  for 
a  hero,  instead  of  giving  the  preference 

Yours  always  (in  the  way  of 
busincM), 

Isaac  Tom  kins. 

On  hand  at  present  an  unusually 
excellent  assortment  of  grates,  stoves, 
and  fire-irons.  The  smallest  order 
executed  with  the  same  punctnality  a^ 
the  largest. 
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ON  CATHOLICISM,  PROTESTANTISM,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  FRANCE. 


BY  M,  GUIZOT. 


We  have,  in  several  papers  of  late 
years,  given  our  readers  many  inte- 
resting details  respecting  the  state  of 
religion  in  France.  We  have  therein 
expressed  our  opinion  that  the  subject 
in  that  country  is  becoming  gradually 
ascendant,  and  experience  has  com- 
pletely justified  this  opinion.  The 
very  fact  that  M.  Guizot  has  felt  him- 
self called  upon  to  publish  a  grave 
essay,  having  the  above  title,  proves 
this.  That  distinguished  person  is, 
by  his  position,  and  the  character  of 
his  mind,  eminently  a  practical  man, 
and  he  would  not  devote  an  hour  of 
Ids  time  to  any  matter  which  he  did 
not  deem  had  immediate  practical 
bearings.  Religious  questions  then 
have,  it  appears,  come  to  have  an  ac- 
knowledged importance  in  France, 
which  will,  we  feel  persuaded,  become 
more  and  more  prominent  every  day. 
When  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
authors,  and  one  of  the  soundest  states- 
men in  Europe,  gives  to  the  world, 
therefore,  under  this  conviction,  his 
deliberate  thoughts  on  such  serious 
topics,  the  sentiments  he  enunciates 
thereupon  cannot  fail  to  attract  general 
attention,  and  to  exert  a  considerable 
influence  on  the  public  mind.  There 
is  something  very  striking,  too,  in  an 
active  politician,  in  one  who  has  been 
a  leading  Cabinet  Minister  in  a  great 
nation,  and  who  b  likely  to  be  so 
again,  considering  discussions  of  a 
theological  nature  to  fall  within  the 
domain  of  politico.  But  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  the  political  condition  of 
the  French  kingdom  \s  palpably  affect- 
ed, not  merely  remotely  so,  as  it  were, 
by  imder-currents  of  health,  or  of  dis- 
ease, but  materially f  on  its  surface  as 
well  as  in  its  heart,  both  by  the  general 
indifference  and  laxity,  and  by  the  very 
partial  earnestness  of  religious  belief 
which  prevail  throughout  that  land.  It 
is  then  necessity — a  dire  political  neces- 
sity which  there  urges  men,  engrossed 
in  state  affairs,  to  pay  an  anxious  atten- 
tion to  the  external  effects  of  the  two 
adverse  Christian  creeds,  and  of  philo- 
sophy, in  the  positions  which  they  re- 
speetively  hold  in  France.  Deeper 
tHAn  this  they  enouire  not,  and  there 
lif,  therefore,  notninQ  satisfactory  \u 


their  speculations.  Politicians  who 
are  philosophers  ratlier  than  Chris- 
tians, are,  of  all  men,  the  most  inapt  to 
understand  even  the  political  opera- 
tions of  religion.  The  little  work  of 
M.  (juizot,  now  under  our  considera- 
tion, makes  this  most  manifest.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  a  singularly  important 
production.  It  may  be  almost  regard- 
ed as  an  liistoric  document,  and  future 
historians  may  refer  to  it  as  to  a  most 
authentic  source  of  information  re- 
specting the  moral  and  religious  situa- 
tion of  the  French  people  at  the  pre- 
sent period.  We  shall  consequently, 
although  it  has  been  already  widely 
circulated  in  the  French  journals,  lay 
it,  with  as  little  mutilation  as  possible, 
before  our  readers.  From  its  literary 
merit  alone  it  deserves  a  careful  trans- 
lation. It  is,  indeed,  a  masterpiece  of 
the  artful  style  of  composition.  Never 
before,  perhaps,  except  in  the  writings 
of  Bossuet,  was  there  an  instance  of 
more  skill  than  this  essay  exhibits,  in 
giving  to  superficiality,  by  the  shadow 
of  a  deep  mind  reflected  on  it*  the  ap- 
pearance of  profundity.  We  shall 
reserve  our  comments  for  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  this  article,  and  proceetl 
now  to  the  translation. 

"  It  is,*'  M.  (Juizot  begins,  "  of 
Catholicism  and  of  Protestantism,  not 
of  religion,  nor  even  of  Christianity  in 
general,  that  I  design  to  speak.  I  re- 
gret that  it  is  not  possible  to  designate 
philosophy  by  any  definite  denomina- 
tion. But,  to  be  at  once  and  clearly 
understood,  I  hasten  to  say,  that,  on 
the  present  occasion,  I  mean  hyphiio- 
sophy,  every  opinion,  imder  any  name 
or  any  form,  which  admits  not  of  any 
system  of  faith  as  obligatory  on  the 
human  intelligence,  and  which  leaves 
man,  on  the  subject  of  religion,  as  on 
all  others,  free  to  believe  or  not  to  be- 
lieve, depending  solely  on  himself  for 
his  interior  convictions.  It  is  of  France 
and  of  France  alone  that  I  write.  Tlie 
state  of  (/atholicism,  of  Protestantism, 
and  of  philosophy,  is  not  the  same  in 
I'Vance,  after  our  moral  and  social  re- 
volutions, in  a  country  which  has  un- 
dergone such  revolutions,  aA  it  is  el«e- 
w\\cte,    \  ^\\V  «LdN;uxce  nothing  which 
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which  cannot  have  a  practical  applica- 
tion. The  moment  has  arrived  to 
confront  facts  themselves,  real  facts, 
and  to  discard  general  terms  which 
elude  the  questions  they  seem  to  decide. 
I  am  convinced  that  Catholicism,  Pro- 
testantism, and  philosophy,  may,  in 
the  bosom  of  our  new  society,  in  the 
France  of  the  Charley  subsist  together 
in  peace  among  themselves,  and  with 
her, — in  a  peace  not  only  material  but 
moral,  not  merely  forced  but  volun- 
tary, without  renouncing  or  compro* 
mbing  their  dbtinct  and  separate 
views, — in  truth  and  in  honour.  This 
I  will  prove. 

<'  I  maintain    as    my  first   argu- 
ment absolutely,  that  this  must  bo,  it 
must  be  necessarily.     Tlie  following 
is  the  state  of  things : — The  Catholi- 
cism, the  Protestantism,  and  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  new  French  society  can 
neither  destroy  each  other,  nor  undergo 
such  modifications  as  may  seem  good 
cither  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  of 
them.  They  are  ancient  facts,  power- 
ful, full  of  life,  indestructible,  at  least 
for  an  incalculable  length  of  time. 
They  have  stood  their  ground  in  the 
midst  of  the  severest  trials — trialsof  pe- 
riods of  tranquillity  and  order — and  of 
seasons  of  violence  and  chaotic  confu- 
sion.   Our  New  France,  the  France  of 
the  Chartty  has  been  in  process  of  for- 
mation and  developement  for  centuries. 
All  things  have  warred  with  her,  and 
all  has  concurred  to  her  triumph ;  the 
church,    the    nobility,    royalty,    the 
court ;  the  grandeur  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  indolence  of  Louis  XV.,  the  Wars 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  Peace  of  the 
Restoration.     She  has  risen  above  her 
own  faults  as  above  the  ascendency  of 
her  enemies.     Catholicism  was  bom 
at  the  same  time  as  modem  Europe, 
in  the  same  cradle.     It  has  been  iden- 
tified with  all  the  operations  of  Euro- 
pean civilisation.     It  has  survived  all 
itB  transformations.     In  our  days  it 
has  encountered  the  most  terrible  shoek 
which  ever  stmck  a  creed  or  a  church. 
It  has  been  lifted  up  even  by  the  hand 
of  its  destroyers.      It   is  regaining 
strength  visibly  day  by  day.     Let  us 
enter  domestic  circles ;  let  us  vvsit  the 
provinces,  and  we  shall  see  what  power 
it  still  possesses,  despite  the  lukewarm- 
ness  of  miany  of  its  adherents,  and  even 
of  many  of  its  priests.     The  destinies 
of  Protestantism  in  France  have  been 
severe.     It  has  been  opposed  by  our 
kings  and  the  people,  bjr  the  litoratare 
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of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth.  At 
times  it  has  seemed  to  be  extirpated 
by  Catholicism,  and  at  others  to  be 
absorbed  by  philosophy ;  but  it  has 
succumbed  neither  to  persecution  nor 
to  disdain ;  it  subsists,  and  hardly  has 
it  been  endowed  with  liberty,  when  it 
recovers  at  the  same  time  its  ancient 
fervour.  As  to  philosophy,  it  has  ex- 
perienced many  checks  in  the  midst  of 
Its  triumphs ;  its  vanities  and  mistakes 
may  be  easily  exposed ;  it  has  much 
to  repair,  but  notning  to  fear ;  it  re- 
mains master  of  the  field.  The  prin- 
ciples which  it  has  proclaimed  have 
become  rights ;  these  rights  have  be- 
come facts  ;  the  new  social  state  which 
it  has  produced  will  be  no  less  favour- 
able to  it  than  the  old  one  it  has  van- 
quished. Evidently  these  three  pow- 
ers are  full  of  life,  and  have  lung  pros- 
pects before  them.  They  have  been 
roughly  assailed, but  in  vain ;  they  have 
received  no  mortal  blow,  neither  are 
they  more  subject  to  change  than  to 
death.  Doubtless  they  may  adopt  cer- 
tain modifications  in  accordance  with 
their  new  situation ;  they  will  listen 
to  reason  ;  they  will  recognise  neces- 
sity ;  but  without  denying  their  prin- 
ciples, without  abdicating  their  nature. 
Such  concessions  they  cannot  make  ; 
all  that  is  characteristic  and  vital  in 
them  will  endure.  Without  transfor- 
mation, then,  and  such  as  God  and 
time  has  made  them,  they  must  exist, 
side  by  side,  under  the  same  social 
canopy. 

''If  they  live  not  together  in  peace, 
in  sincere  peace,  what  will  happen  ? 
We  shall  see  recommence  the  wars 
which  our  fathers  have  witnessed ;  the 
war  between  Catholicism  and  Pro- 
testantism ;  the  war  between  Chris- 
tian creeds  and  philosophy ;  between 
the  Church  and  the  New  State ;  we 
shall  see  a  revival  of  every  sort  of  fa- 
naticism, lay  and  ecclesiastic,  philoso- 
phic and  religious.  But  this  is  not 
probable.  One  meets  here  and  there, 
in  books  and  in  joumals,  sometimes 
even  in  graver  publications,  certain 
attempts  towards  such  a  retrogression, 
certain  Catholic  acerbities  against 
Protestant  impiety,  Protestant  against 
Papist  idolatry,  bigoted  against  rea- 
son and  enlightenment,  philosophioal 
against  faith  and  the  clergy.  Yet  all 
this  constitutes  mere  verbal  d\«^\^«t»^ 
often  Bincere,  ^etietiSX^  ^c\^«  %xsAl  *!i.- 
ways  impoteaX.     "^o  ^wJJoX  ^^  ^^ 
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leaven  of  hatred  and  of  feud  deposited 
in  all  human  convictions,  still  remains 
there,  but  it  can  no  longer  find  a  re- 
sponse in  society.  It  is  abhorrent  to 
our  manners,  and  still  more  to  our  laws. 
The  Will  will  soon  be  wanting,  even 
in  hearts  most  inclined  to  tliis  evil 
disposition,  to  give  it  effect.  Those 
who  coutinue  to  preach  irritation 
either  in  Christian  communions  among 
themselves,  or  from  the  philosophic 
chair  against  Christianitv,  preach 
with  the  voice  of  the  dymg,  aban- 
doned on  a  conquered  field  where 
they  persist  in  remaining.  Here  is 
what  is  more  likely  to  happen.  Living 
neither  in  peace  nor  at  war,  neigh- 
bours without  friendship,  and  jealous 
without  passion,  Catholicism,  Pro- 
testantism, and  Philosophy,  and  with 
them  society  at  large,  will  become 
low,  cold,  and  feeble.  Dignity  and 
force,  which  result  from  lively,  moral 
reciprocities,  will  both  fail  them.  A 
dry  and  sterile  spirit  will  pervade  their 
purely  official  and  formal  intercom- 
munications. And  we  shall  see  that 
state  of  indifference,  at  once  disdainful 
and  subaltern,  that  naked  frigidity  of 
character,  which  must  characterise 
communities  depending  barely  on  the 
mechanism  of  human  laws,  on  a  bu- 
reaucratic administration,  devoid  of 
morality, — that  is,  of  faith  and  devo- 
tion,— spread,  harden,  become  perma- 
nent, and  in  a  manner  legally  and 
socially  consecrated  among  men.  Is  it 
then  to  reach  this  goal  that  the  human 
intelligence  has  for  so  many  centuries 
unfolded  its  resources  with  so  much 
brilliancy  in  our  country  ?  Is  it  to  be 
quelled  at  this  barren  and  ignoble 
term — at  this  degradation, — that  all 
mighty  believing  hopes,  that  all  puis- 
sant moral  energies  have  striven  to- 
gether, with  so  much  exasperation, 
and  so  much  glory,  for  the  mastery  of 
our  society?  No.  They  must  save 
themselves,  they  must  save  our  coun- 
try from  this  shameful  peril.  They 
must  adopt,  they  must  respect,  they 
must  servo  loyally  our  new  social 
state.  They  must  live  in  harmony 
with  mutual  respect.  I  say  they  must. 
An  immense  advance  is  made  in  every 
great  design,  when  success  is  regard- 
ed as  indis])ensab]e,  as  vital.  The 
conviction  of  necessity  gives  to  those 
to  whom  this  conviction  is  pleasing, 
great  strength  ;  to  those  to  whom  it 
is  displeasing,  great  resignation.  A 
1      ionate    desko  is   more   sust(ua« 


ing  than  deceiving.  And  certainif 
such  an  ardour  oneht  to  bo  felt  heit^ 
for  the  honour  and  the  moral  repoK 
of  our  society  are,  for  a  long  stretrk 
of  time,  at  stake.  It  cannot  remain 
in  the  state  of  apathy  and  disquietude^ 
of  langour  and  strife^  in  which  it  existi 
at  present.  The  soul  most  have  it 
once  more  activity  and  more  secnritfi 
a  firmer  resting-place,  and  a  higher 
flight ;  and  a  real  pacification  of  the 
great  contending  intellectual  powen 
can  alone  accomplish  this.  Hov, 
then,  is  this  to  be  brought  about  ?  I 
shall  grapple  without  hesitation  with 
the  most  prominent  and  gravest  diffi- 
culty which  besets  this  project— the 
nature  of  Catholicism,  and  the  condi. 
tions  on  which  alone  it  can  sobsitt  is 
harmony  with  the  new  society  whidi 
has  made  with  it,  and  on  which  it  hai 
retaliated,  such  fierce  war.  But  I 
leave  out  of  consideration  religioni 
questions,  properly  so  called,  quesdou 
which  regard  the  intimate  relatiou 
between  God  and  man*  in  which  the 
salvation  of  the  human  soul  is  uter- 
ested. 

"  Not  that  I  regard  these  questions 
with  indifference ;  not  that  their  im- 
portance is  not  now  what  it  has  erer 
been,  immensely  dominant.  It  is  ff- 
sential,  on  the  contrary,  constantly  to 
repeat  this,  for  in  our  time  it  is  too 
much  forgotten.  The  real  object,  tbe 
root,  the  essence  of  religion  consistipin 
fact,  in  its  spiritual  properties,  lu 
morality  is  valuable,  no  donbt,  u  tbe 
rule  of  conduct  of  men  in  their  int»- 
course  with  other  men ;  it  is  valuable 
also  in  calming  the  mind  to  resigni- 
tion  in  the  midst  of  the  trials  of  Ufc. 
These  are  the  effects  of  religion  apoa 
the  earth,  where  it  occupies  a  nrt 
space.  But  its  sphere  «f  actioB  if 
much  wider,  extends  far  beyond  bs- 
man  society  and  the  world ;  it  biidi 
man  to  God,  reveals  to  him  tbe  lecrrt 
of  this  awful  communion,  teachssbia 
what  he  should  believe,  and  wbst  be 
should  do  in  his  connexion  with  ibe 
Almighty,  and  in  his  prospects  sf 
eternity.  These  are  indestraeiibb 
facts,  irom  which  man  may  for  a  a^ 
mcnt  withdraw  his  attention,  btf 
which  he  cannot  efface  from  hu  Mlfl*- 
These  are  snbli  wants,  fima  wbicb 
he  cannot  ^sse'  hi  ndf  evn  vbtt 
he  abuses  and  bem.  TbskfiB 

of  these  facts,  una  m  ilheliQa  of  4«> 
wanU,  that  is  to  sayi  ilMtotae  mi  ^ 
consequenoMb  b  tndy 
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ythe  Christian  religion,  the  first  tion  of  spiritual  and  temporal  thifigi;^ 

has  really  comprehended  and  she  acted  in  the  interest  of  her  owa 

3ed  its  objects.     But  in  these  dignity,  and  to  establish  her  own  KL 

)ns,andin  the  doctrines  in  which  berty.     But  she  did  more,  she  main- 

eceive  their  more  specific  ex-  tained  the  dignity  of  human  nature^ 

•n,  there  is  nothing  which  excites  and  laid  the  foundations  of  liberty  of 

t  between  Catholicism  and  civil  conscience.  The  separation  of  spiritn- 

.     The  State  proclaims  in  this  al  and  temporal  things,  the  doctrine 

not  only  liberty  but  the  rights  of  the  church,  and  the  separation  of 

Church,  and  declares  herself  in-  the  religious  from  the  civil  state,  the 

tent  to  meddle  with  them.  .  .  •  doctrine  of  the  cAarte,  the  indepen- 

this  point  of  view,  therefore,  dence  of  religious  society  in  matters 

b  assured,  and  may  easily  be  of  faith«  the  conquest  of  the  Catholic 

ined  with  sincerity  between  Ca-  church  in  the  first  ages  of  our  Europe, 

sm  and  our  new  society.    The  and  liberty  of  conscience,  the  conquest* 

£culty  lies  in  the  following  con-  of  our  new  society; — these  rest  ftioda- 

ion.     The  Government  of  the  mentally  on  one  and  the  same  princi- 

ic  Church  consbts  in  a  power  pie.     In  tlieir  applications  and  their 

matters  of  faith  and  salvation  lorms  they  vary ;  in  their  origin  and 

claims  the  character  of  infalli-  moral  signification  they  accord  tho- 

1   put   aside,    however  mo-  roughly.   Herein  there  is  consequently 

IS  they  may  be,  all  second  ques-  a  medium  of  pacification  and  of  har« 

especting  what  conditions,  and  mony  between  Catholicism  and  the 

what  limits,   this  infallibility  new  society.     .     .     .      Wliat  is  the 

or  to  whom  it  belongs ;  whether  obstacle  to  be  encountered  ?   One^  ra- 

Pope  or  Councils,  or  to  the  Pope  ther  historic  than  ratfonal*  arising  from 

Councils  united.     I  grasp   the  the  past  facts  of  the  ancient  life  of  the 

>le  alone  which  pervades  the  two  powers,  much  more  than  from 

ic  faith  under  its  every  aspect,  their  prime  principles  and  their  actnal 

rinciplc  itself  is  founded  on  the  relations.     The  separation  betweea 

uity  of  the  Divine  revelation,  spiritual  and  temporal  afikirs  had  its 

ily  preserved  in  the  Church  by  origin  in  the  chaos  of  the  middle  agee. 

Du  ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  re^  From  thence  it  emerged  like  the  son ' 

by  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  from  a  darlL  and  stormy  sky.     Priiicl- 

which  ceases  not  to  descend  pies,  powers,  ideas,  situationsi  were  all 

he  successor  of  St  Peter,  placed  for  a  long  time  in  this  European  world 

us  Christ  himself  at  tlie  head  of  of  ours  prodigiously  confused,  obscvre^ 

urch.  Thb  is  the  essential  vital  inconsequent^  incomplete,   For  a  l<mg 

)le,  the  base  and  the  pinnacle,  time  temporal  things  were  mixed  with 

jha  and  the  omega  of  Catholl-  spiritual^  and  spiritual  things  with  tem- 

Ikfurea  power  of  such  a  nature,  poral,  deeply  and  inextricably,  in  the 

1  an  origin,  all  discussion,  all  re-  exbtence  and  constitution  of  Chnreh 

e,  all  separation,  is  rebellious,  and  State.     Hence  arose  temptations 

tew  society,  the  France  of  the  and  incentives  frequent  and  terrible  to 

e,  has  also  her  principle,  which  reciprocal  usurpations.     The  confui« 

come  that  of  her  Government,  sion  of  facts,  and  tlie  violence  of  pa^- 

)b,  that  all  human  power  b  fall-  sions*    strove    inoessantiy    together 

nd  ought  to  be  controlled  and  agunst  the  principle  which  liad  surged 

1;  that  all  human  society,  di-  up  to  regulate  and  appease  them.  •  •  . 

or  indirectly,  in  such  or  such  But  now«  wlien  those  great  amU« 

re,  under  such  or  such  form,  has  tions  which  have  troubled  the  woHd 

;ht  of  controlling  and  limiting  are  no  more  tiian  vain  pretensiomb  it 

wer  which  it  obeys.  behoves  them  to  avoid  with  care  the 

ittempt  not  to  attenuate  the  pro-  last  risk  they  have  to  run,  that  of  ftB- 

1  set  forth  with  exactness  the  ing  into  ridieubus  wranfflinflpr.    I^ 

inciples  ;  they  differ  essentially ;  the  two  poweniy  1     tead  of  soondttiog 

dd  that  they  are  at  strife.    They  to  the  painful  ak  of  a  qiomevi- 

truly  be  at  strife  if  they  ever  met,  tarv  repluDge  inui  te  and  {^ 

Y  acted  within  the  same  sphere,  trid  elements  of       wJ  o  It  19- 

ire  1  again  light  upon  the  remedy  cognise  ftillv*  in  mcht  i      la       i      ir 

1  have  alluded  to  above.    When  matiial  i  # 

urch,  many  centuries  ago*  insist-  up  its  n      ^  a  Ifp  • 

perseveringly  upon  the  distinc*  and  pn         mw  <       7 
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ciple  5  the  Catholic  Church,  her  infal- 
libility and  religious  order  ;  the  State, 
freedom  of  enquiry,  and  social  order. 
Not  only  will  they  then  live  in  peace, 
but  they  will  respect  and  strengthen 
each  other,  not  merely  in  hollow  sem- 
blance, which  would  be  unworthy  of 
them  both,  but  in  earnest  reality.     . 
.     .      ,      As   to  the  benefits  which 
would    result  from   this   pacification 
to   the    Catholic  Church  and  consti- 
tutional France,  they  are  immense. 
What  is  the  great  evil  which  disor- 
ders  our    temporal   society  ?       The 
.enfeeblement  of  authority.      I  speak 
not  of  that  force  which  compels  obe- 
dience ;    never,  perhaps,  had  power 
more  of  it ;  never,  perhaps,  so  much ; 
but  of  that  authority  which  is  ante- 
riorly recognised  in  principle  and  in 
a  general  manner,  which  is  adopted 
and  felt  as  a  rit^ht,  which  has  no  need 
of  recourse  to  force  ;  of  that  authority 
to  which  the  heart  and  the  understand- 
ing yiehl  a  voluntary  allegiance,  which 
speaks  from  on  high  with  the  empire 
not  of  constraint,  and  yet  of  necessity. 
This  is  truly  authority.     It  is  not, 
nevertheless,  the  only  principle  of  the 
social  state.     It  suffices   not   for  the 
government  of  men.    But  nothing  can 
suffice  without  it,  neither  reasonings 
repeatedly  reiterated,  nor  self-interest 
well  understood,  nor  the  material  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers.     Wherever 
this   authority  is   wanting,  however 
great  the  physical  force  may  be,  obe- 
dience is  always  precarious  and  base, 
always  bordering  on  servility  or  rebel? 
lion.     But   Catholicism   contains  the 
spirit  of  authority — of  authority  syste- 
matically  conceived    and    organized, 
laid  down  as  a  fundamental  principle, 
and   carried   out  into  practice,  with 
great  firmness  in  doctrine  and  a  rare 
knowledge  of  human  nature.     .     .     . 
Catholicism  is  the  greatest  and  most 
holy  school  of  respect  the  world  has 
ever  seen.     France  has  been  formed 
in  this  school,  in  spite  of  the  abuses  to 
whicii    human    passions   have    often 
turned  its  precepts.     These  abuses  are 
little  to  be  feared  in  future,  and  the 
great  benefits  may  flow  from  the  in- 
culcation of  the  precepts,  of  which  we 
have   great   need.       Catholicism  has 
also  its  evils.     Its  coldness,  its  forma- 
lity, its  predominance  of  forms  over 
realitie.'<,  of  exterior  ceremonies  over 
interior  convictions.     But  these  evils 
arise  from  the  incnnlulity,  mostly  hy- 
pocritical, of  the  eighteenth  century, 
with  which  the  present  age  is  also  in« 


fected;  and  also  from  the  predont* 
nancy,  which  was  long  excessive,  in 
the  church,  of  the  governing  over  the 
vital  principle,  of  ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity over  a  religious  life.  .  .  .   What, 
then,  has  saved  Catholicism  from  ship- 
wreck ?      The  popular  faith.     The 
Government    fell,    but   the   Catholic 
people  survived.     M.  de   Montlosier 
IS  right.     In  our  days  also,  a  cross 
of  wood  has  saved  the  world.    Bat 
this    salvation  is  incomplete.     The 
church   is   raised  from   the  ground, 
but   souls  languish.     Catholicism  ii 
wanting  in  faith,  of  a  faith  spring- 
ing out  of  deep  inward  convictioui. 
.     .     .     The  situation  of  Protestant- 
ism is   more  simple ;   some  penons 
affect  to  believe  it  better.     The  gene- 
ral spirit  which,  since  1830,  has  pre- 
vailed in  our  political  and  domestie 
affairs    and    alliances,    the    analogy 
of  principle    between    constitutioul 
France  and  Protestant  England,  bai 
given  rise  to  an  opinion  that  Protest- 
antism is  in  favour.     There  are  even 
some  people  who  pretend  to  have  dii- 
covered  a  grand  conspiracy  to  render 
France  Protestant.      Thu  absurditj 
has  no  need  of  confutation.     A  verr 
little  time  back  Protestantism  appeired 
not  to  be  so  well  established  in  France. 
I  speak  not  of  the  Restoration.    But 
under  the  empire  it  was  said  that  Pro- 
testantism had  a  republican  tendencr, 
that  its  maxims  were  opposed  to  all 
stable  order,  and  to  all  strong  pover. 
The  Protestant  spirit  and  the  revoh- 
tionary  spirit  were  represented  as  Iw* 
ing  closely  allied. 

"  The  same  assertion  is  stUl  repeated. 
It  has  become  the  theme  of  a  psrtf 
who  persevere  in  exhibiting  Praietf- 
antism  as  incompatible  with  sodal  or- 
der, tranquillity  of  conscience,  and  the 
monarchy.  Happily  Protestantifliii 
not  a  religion  of  yesterday  in  Enrope* 
It  has  an  history  to  reply  to  thb  a^ 
cusation.  .  .  .  The  French  Refin- 
ed Church  ought  cspeciallj  to  be  0- 
empt  from  this  ridiculous  reproi^ 
She  cnjovs  her  new  liberty  wi^  a^ 
desty  and  gratitude.  Never  hai  ii^ 
ligious  society  been  more  cUsposcd  ii  I 
show  deference  to  the  civil  antboriV'  I 
.  .  .  Protestantism,  tberefore  [•>  I 
have  omitted  the  roAsons  u  tse  |^  1 
nerally  appreciated,  and  too  triH  *  I 
be  repeated  to  an  JBngtisA  pMky^i 
this  country  can  inspire  no  feandf*! 
political  nature;  and  in  a  vsV**! 
point  of  view  it  mav  1  flbetmMhgM&l 
out  not  in  prowlya;   9g  aad  mhnI^I 
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Conversions  on  one  side  and  on  Its  anchors  arc  strong,  and  its  perspec^ 

(thcr  will  be  henceforward  ex-  tives  full  of  attraction  to  the  imag^na- 

ly  rare ;     and  the  importance  tion.     It  excels  in  giving  at  once  oc- 

i  certain  persons  attach  to  tbem^  cupation  and  repose  to  the  souU  and 

as  a  matter  of  gratulation  or  opens  a  welcome  haven  after  great 

lainf,     is      somewhat     puerile,  fatigues ;  for  without  leaving  the  heart 

'  such  conversions  arc  facts  most  cold  or  idle,  it  spares  it  much  effort, 

I  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  and  lightens  the  burden  of  its  respon- 

but  they  are  of  no  moment  to  sibility.     For  other  minds,  diseased 

y.    France  will  not  become  Pro-  also,  and  severed  from  religion,  more 

t ;  Protestantism  will  not  perish  intellectual   and   personal  activity  is 

mce.     Among  many  other  rea-  necessary.     Tlicy  also  experience  the 

the  following  is  decisive.     It  is  want  of  returning  to  God  and  to  a 

!tween  Catholicism  and  Protest-  faith.     But  they  have  the  habit  of 

a  that  a  struggle  for  mastery  ex-  examining  every  thing  for  themselves, 

present.   Impiety  and  immorality  and  will  receive    nothing  for    truth 

le  enemies  they  both  have  to  con-  which  results  not  from  their  own  rea- 

wxih.     To  revive  the  influence  of  sonings.     They  would  flee  from  infi- 

on  is  the  work  to  which  they  dclity,  but  liberty  is  dear  to  them  ;  and 

untly  summoned  ;    an  immense  there  is  in  the  religious  bent  of  their 

for    the   evil   thereby    to    be  disposition,  more  thirst  than  lassitude, 

red  is  immense.     When  one  re-  To  these  Protestantism  may  find  access, 

with  any  seriousness  upon  this  for,  in  urging  upon  them  piety  and 

when  one  sounds,    though  but  faith,  it  not  only  allows,  but  exhorts 

liy,  its  abysses, — the  moral  state  them  to  exercise  their  reason  and  their 

>  masses  of  our  population, — the  liberty.     It  has  been  accused  of  cold- 

ar  mind  so  vagrant,  the  popular  ness,  but  wrongfully.     In  appealing 

so  empty,  desiring  so  much,  incessantly  to  a  free  personal  examina- 

g  so  little,  fluctuating  so  rapidly  tion.    Protestantism    works   its   way 

the  fever  to  the  languor  of  the  deeply  into  the  soul,  and  generates  a 

)neis  seized  with  melancholy  and  strong  faith,  in  which  the  activity  of 

y.     Catholics     or    Protestants,  the  intelligence  aliments  the  fervour  of 

s  or  laymen,  whoever  you  are,  if  the  heart,  instead  of  extinguishing  it. 

re  believers,  do  not  molest  each  And  by  this  characteristic  it  barmo- 

,  but  direct  all  your  zeal  towards  nizes  well  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 

who  have  no  faith.  There  is  your  which  was,  in  the  days  of  its  youth,  at 

there  is  your  harvest.     An  open  once  inquisitive  and  enthusiastic,  as 

or  Protestantism  as  for  Catholi-  eager  for  conviction  as  for  liberty,  and 

where  the  one  and  the  other  may  which,  despite  its  momentary  exhans«> 

ull  occupation,  and  whcro  each  tion,  has  not  changed  its  nature,  but 

leculiar  aptitu«ies  and  peculiar  will  resume  infallibly  its  double  cha- 

\  to  labour  profitably.      We  are  racter. 
ing  under  diverse  moral  maladies.         **  Let  Catholicism  and  Protestantism 

are  tossed  with   doubt,   and  a  then  never  lose  sight  of  our  society, 

wavering  understanding.  These  Let  them  each,  according  to  its  peeu- 

"e  the  shelter  of  a  port  where  no  liar  principle,  seek  out  and  medicine 

(St  can  intrude,  of  a  light  which  our  social  wounds,  and  cater  to  those 

flickers,  of  a  hand  ever  present  moral  wants  which  they  are,  respec- 

lold  their  faltering  steps.     They  tively,  most  adapted  to  satisfy.     In 

id  from  religion  rather  support  this  task  lies  their  true  mission,  their 

eir  feebleness,  than  alimeut  for  efilcacious  mission,  not  in  eyeing  each 

activity.  In  raising  them  it  must  other  constantly  with  hostility,  and  re- 

n  them  ;  in  touching  their  heart  newing  old  controversies.    In  general, 

St  subdue  their  intelligence ;  in  controversy  has  but  little  effect,  and 

iting  their  interior  sensibilities,  that  not  of  a  religious  kind.     .     .     . 

St,  at  the  same  time,  and  above  They  should,  therefore,  discard  con- 

ipart  to  them  a  profound  senti-  troversy,  and  bend  all  their  energies 

of  security.  Catholicism  is  mar-  to  their  joint  and  yet  separate  work, 

isly  suited  to  this  character  so  Thus  they  may  live  in  peace  not  only 

mt  in  our  days.     It  has  satiafac-  with  our  new  society » Vix^X.  Vv^cv  «^^ 

for  desires,  and  remedies  for  suf-  other.     .     .  'VXiK?.  ^\^xi<»  td»sX 

s.    It  possesses  Sit  the  B&mo  time  take  place.   ItevcM^NXwusil,    \^^^ 

of  subjugating  and  of  pleasing,  as  1  commexiiee^  xJtiV^  ^vc^'t  »>a^  xswasfiw 
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ing  on  this  necessity.  Peace  be- 
tween religious  creeds  is  at  present 
imposed  on  them  all  by  our  social 
state.  Harmony  in  liberty  is  their 
legid  condition  ;  it  is  the  Charte, 
Let  them  adopt  it,  then,  heartily  as  a 
fact ;  let  them  render  a  loving  obedi- 
ence  to  this  rule.  I  fear  not  the  dis- 
repute of  a  false  prophet  in  predicting 
that  religion  will  gain  by  it  as  much 
as  society/'  &c.  &c. 

A  production  more  completely 
French  than  the  one  from  which  we 
have  laid  such  ample  extracts  before 
our  readers,  we  believe  was  never  be- 
fore given  to  the  world.  Almost 
every  moral  and  mental  characteristic 
of  Frenchmen,  and  of  Frenchmen,  too, 
of  the  highest  class  of  mind,  is  therein 
exhibited  with  a  distinctness,  a  bre- 
vity, and  a  burnish  of  artful  phrases 
and  bastard  logic  which  it  wcllnigh 
tortures  the  sense  to  contemplate  with- 
in so  narrow  a  compass. 

In  what  other  country  than  France, 
upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  would 
a  statesman  undertake,  not  to  restrain 
external  actions,  but  to  dictate,  ex  ca^ 
thedra,  to  mtVu/,  regarding  the  thoughts 
and  convictions  of  men  on  the  most 
vital  topics,  as  subject,  even  in  their 
intellectual  and  spiritual  dcvelope- 
ments,  to  the  mouldings  and  limita- 
tions of  a  barely  political  and  social 
expediency  ?  In  what  other  country 
in  the  world  could  religious  creeds 
and  philosophy  be  viewed  barely  as 
material  facts,  to  be  dealt  with,  not  in 
their  outward  forms,  but  in  their  in- 
ward life,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
they  were  purely  conventional  institu- 
tions ?  For  it  is  to  the  inward  life  of 
Catholicism,  Protestantism,  and  Philo- 
sophy, that  M.  Guizot  addresses  his 
dogmatic  dialectics.  Despite  the  re- 
fining verbal  distinctions  he  makes, 
this  is  the  fact.  He  would  regulate  the 
internal  spirit  of  faith  in  France,  under 
its  two  broad  divisions,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  infidelity  of  indifference  which 
he  calls  philosophy.  In  this  we  dis- 
cern the  radical  passion  of  Frenchmen 
for  organizing,  as  they  call  it,  all  things. 
Mind  itself  they  would  manage  as 
a  great  military  chief  would  manage 
masses  of  material  force  under  his 
command.  They  would  array  and  or- 
der it,  and  send  a  detachment  hero 
and  a  detachment  there,  under  diffe- 
nnt  captains  and  different  banners, 
to  achieve  certain  conquests  which 
tlwjr  deem  demnble.    There  U  a  pro- 


fundity of  impious  assumption  of  the 
Divine  power  in  such  designs  ;  and  it 
is  precisely  a  design  of  this  kind,  most 
flagrantly  set  forth,  that  the  Essay  of 
M.  Giiizut  unfolds.  The  French  in 
their  Great  Revolution  attempted  to 
usurp  a  dominancy  of  this  sort.  Their 
will  was  to  destroy,  their  icill  was  to 
create,  their  uill  was  to  mould  and 
wield  all  the  elements  of  human  so- 
ciety, just  as  if  they  had  to  work  upon 
plastic  matter  to  be  shaped  by  the 
hands  of  the  artificer.  And  this 
abrupt,  impatient,  arbitrary  wilfulness 
they  called  freedom.  It  is  much  the 
same  now.  Persecution,  in  principle 
at  least,  they  abjure  ;  liberty,  especi- 
ally intellectual  liberty,  and  liberty  of 
conscience,  they  proclaim  emiihatical- 
ly ;  but  whilst  they  believe  it  within 
their  competence,  as  it  were,  to  orga' 
nize  all  mental  energies,  however  di- 
verse in  nature,  and  make  them  act 
together  as  parts  of  the  same  machine, 
towards  the  fulfilment  of  certain  tem- 
poral and  national  purposes,  there  is 
the  sublimation  of  tyranny  in  the  very 
conception.  Yet  what  else  does  M. 
Guizot  propose?  All  the  gre.-it  con- 
flicting opinions  of  men  within  the 
French  territory  are,  he  affirms,  to 
hear  his  voice,  and  kiss  and  be  friends. 
He  considers  them,  therefore,  as  sus- 
ceptible of  yielding  obedience  to  some 
intellectual^a/estemal  to  themselves. 
However  absurd  this  phrase  may 
sound,  it  simply  expresses  the  eub- 
stancc  of  M.  Guizot's  meaning.  But 
let  us  examine  his  propositions  a  little 
closer. 

Ho  would  bring  about  a  pacifica- 
tion between  the  three  powers :  Ca- 
tholicism, Protestantism,  and  Philo- 
sophy. But  this  is  only  possible  in 
one  way,  viz :  by  neutralizing  them 
all.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  each  may 
find  separate  work  without  interfering 
with  the  others.  They  are  in  a  most 
prominent  sense  relative  existences. 
Take  away  their  mutual  relations  of 
opposition,  and  they  become  at  best 
but  feeble  prevarications.  Their  mu- 
tually antagonititic  qualities  constitute, 
wherein  they  differ,  their  very  essence. 
It  is  preposterous  to  maintain  that  the 
doctrines  of  each  can  be  zealously 
propagated,  without  hostile  reference 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  other  two,  espe- 
cially when  they  are  all  placed  in  active 
juxtaposition  :  for  they  are  severally 
sX  Nsi\s.xv^e>  Tiol  QtL  \ioint8  of  acknow- 
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7  regfarding  these  questions 
!S  as  of  very  secondary  mo- 
lt the  pacification,  on  which 
t  insists,  can  bo  accomplished ; 
ever  this  may  happen,  they 
ade  away  into  a  colourless 

0,  says  M.  Guizot ;  each  of 
'8  should  preserve  its  distinc- 
actcristics.  How,  however, 
>nciled  together,  can  this  be  ? 
loir  most  distinctive  charac- 
}  reciprocal  opposition,  as  a 
9  characteristic  of  the  gospel 
liest  ages  of  the  Church  was 
1  to  Judaism,  Paganism,  and 
lis  of  the  Philosophers.  M. 
argument  is  absurd,  and  at 
tion  with  itself.  If  it  be 
y  thing,  the  apostles  at  that 
udedto,  should  have  carefully 
.  all  the  distinctive  character- 
leir  doctrine,  and  made  peace 
e  time  with  the  Jews,  Pagans, 
ists.  They  should  have  said 
'out  Jews,  go  you  and  preach 
ic  laws,  we  shall  not  interfere 
;  and  to  the  devout  Pagans, 
and  preach  your  gods  and 
,  we  shall  not  interfere  with 
I  to  the  Philosophers,  go  you 
hten  the  world  with  your  phi- 
we  shall  not  interfere  with 
e  shall  merely  address  our- 

the  rabble,  who  believe  in 
and  who  have  no  philosophy. 
I  they  would  have  established 
le  same  kind  of  pacification 
ruizot  recommends  now.  He 
re  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
lers,  all  act  on  this  system. 
I  have  them  avoid  all  disputes 
roversy.  Controversy,  he 
s,  has  never  done  any  great 
i  asserts,  in  a  passage  which 

omitted,  that  it  was  never 
to  prominent  action  till  the 
lie  Reformation,  though  it  is 
*om  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Bpistles  of  St  Paul,  that  the 
ambassadors  of  Christ  were 

almost  incessantly  during 
uous  lives,  in  controversial 
IS  with  all  gainsayers. 
izot  will  not,  of  course,  admit 
2e  of  the  parallel  we  have 
etween  the  Christians,  Jews, 
ins  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
Its  and  Catholics  of  the  pre- 
;  and  yet  the  comparison  is  a 
The  conversion  of  Papists 

be  in  the  estimation  of  ge- 
otestants  as  deeply  needfUl  as 


the  convenion  of  Jews  and  Pagans 
appeared  to  the  primitive  Christians^ 
or  as  the  conversion  of  the  most  re- 
probate of  the  outcasts  of  society,  and 
vice  versa.  But  M.  Guizot  would  in- 
terdict this  field  of  exertion  both  to 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  Why?  Be- 
cause he  would  not  have  them  molest 
those  who  have  already  a  creed  which 
he  considers,  if  it  be  sincerely  and  cor- 
dially embraced,  quite  sufficient  to 
answer  every  desirable  purpose.  He 
would  have  religious  impressions  rife 
among  the  populace,  but  cares  not  of 
what  kind  they  are,  so  they  be  recog- 
nised in  Christendom.  And  he  would 
have  this  view  adopted  by  religionists 
who  hold  the  most  opposite  doctrines. 
He  would  urge  upon  them  the  utmost 
zeal  in  the  propagation  of  what  they 
deem  truth,  and  impose  upon  them,  at 
the  same  time^  complete  carelessness 
with  respect  to  the  errors  which  cor- 
rupt and  destroy  the  truths  for  which 
they  are  incited  to  be  so  zealous.  He 
would  thus  mate  an  enthusiastic  ear- 
nestness with  a  sterile  indifference* 
A  grosser  contradiction  cannot  be 
conceived. 

But  it  is  easy  to  divine  the  thought 
of  his  heart.  It  is  this :  That  Catho- 
licism, Protestantism,  and  creedless* 
nessy  which  he  calls  Philosophy,  have 
all  good  in  them,  if  not  in  equal  mea- 
sures. He  perceives  that  they  have 
each  certain  properties,  and  produce 
certain  efiects  which  be  has  noted  as 
beneficial.  He  has  observed  that  the 
religious  sentiment^  even  where  it  Is 
denied,  is  common  to  them  all ;  and  it  is 
this  sentiment  that  he  would  desire  to 
see  cultivated.  Whatever  develope- 
ment  it  may  assume*  at  least  within 
the  range  of  Christian  and  philoso- 
phic denomination,  is  to  him  equaL 
He  wishes  spiritual  eonmdion  to 
abound  in  society,  but  whilst  he  would 
allow  these  convictions  to  attach  them- 
selves to  particular  tenets  and  forms  of 
worship,  ne  would  have  it*  neverthe- 
less, admitted  without  dispute,  that, 
in  their  generality,  under  all  their 
guises*  their  operation  is  most  excel- 
lent. The  substance  of  religion  he 
sees  solely  in  a  vague  sentiment,  re- 
sulting in  some  determined  persuasioa 
of  the  mind ;  its  doctrines  he  looks 
upon  as  mere  accidents. 

And  this  view  is  one  verr  k 
monly  adopted   by  those  who 
themselves,  in  a  large   and   IH 
sense,  as  they  say*  the  fiiends 
gion,     Thejr  do,  no  dpnb^ 
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that   Jews    and  Pagans,  Stoics  and 
Epicurians,  and  all  the  other  nume- 
rous worshippers  and  philoiophers  of 
antiquity,  cnlertiuned  each  the  kind 
of  sentiments  and  the  kind  of  convic- 
tions tliey  insist  upon  as  constituting 
the  essence  of  religious  truth.     But 
this  consideration  does  not  at  all  dis- 
turb their  theory.     Why  :    Because 
there  is  a  profound  incredulity  at  the 
bottom  of  all  their  speculations  which 
have  a  theological  aspect.     They  re- 
gard Christianity  chiefly  as  a  histori- 
cal fact — a  fact,  they  are  willing  to 
avow,  which  has  been  prolific  of  im- 
mense benefit  to  mankind.  In  this  sense 
they  may  deem  it  divine,  and  call  it, 
with  some  sincerity,  a  revelation  ;  but 
that  it  is  a  revelation  in  the  rigorous 
signification  of  that  term, — that  it  con- 
tains an  absohite  and   essential  rule 
and  standard  of  right  and  wrong  with 
respect  to  the  spiritual  and  moral  na- 
ture of  man  ;  that  such  a  rule  and 
standard  is  any  where  to  be  found ; 
that  natural  truisms  do  not  compre- 
hend the  substance  of  religion ;  that 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  are  not 
mere  accommodations   and  helps  to 
the  one  universal  sentiment  of  which 
we  have  spi;ken,  which  pervades  all 
bosoms  ;  that  tliey  are  not,  therefore, 

¥lastic  to  manifold  meanings  of  a 
^rotean  complexion  ;  of  a  chamclion 
changefulness,  compliant  to  every  va- 
riety of  temperament  and  humour, 
and  to  the  social  and  political  changes 
of  the  world — they  have  no  notion. 
Christianity  appears  to  them  princi- 
pally admirable  from  its  vagueness ; 
and  its  divinity  they  emphatically  see 
in  this  :  viz.  that,  whether  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  philosopher  or  inOdel, 
civil  society  has  been  much  improved 
by  its  influence. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  this  elas- 
tic conception  of  the  Christian  faith, 
with  whatever  plausibility  it  may  be 
put  forwanl,  is  rooted  in  incredulity. 
It  proclaims  that  there  is  nothing 
positive  and  specific  in  Revelation  of 
any  paramount  value;  that  its  general 
propositions  alone  which  respond  to  a 
common  feeling  and  common  want  in 
the  heart  of  man,  are  important ;  that 
all  the  rest  is  conventional ;  convo- 
nicnt  it  may  be  or  not ;  for  the  most 
part  effectively  useful  within  a  proper 
narrow  sphere  ;  but  always  to  be 
kept  in  the  back- ground,  and  never 
suffered  to  iuterfere,  by  wranglings 
mbout  its  minor  matters — differences 
at  what  people  foolbhly  call  fua- 


damental  doctrines,  and  such  compa- 
rative trifles — with  these  broad  gene- 
ralities, on  which  all  are  agreed,  and 
on  which  the  cause  of  vital  religion  'n 
represented  to  depend. 

It  is  impossible  to  put  any  other 
construction  than  this  on  M.  Guizut'» 
scheme  of  religious  and  philosophiL* 
paciflcation  in  France.  But  how  is  it 
that  he  is  blind  to  the  fact,  that  this 
scheme,  though  now  for  the  iirdt  time 
formally  and  dogmatically  announceU 
and  recommended,  has,  without  the 
expenditure  of  either  wisdom  or  wit, 
logic  or  religious  zeal  towards  it& 
promotion,  been  in  active  r.peratiuu 
in  that  country  for  at  least  half  a 
century  r  He  gives  a  most  eluquent 
and  fearful  picture  of  the  feTcroui 
unbelief,  not  disbelief,  and  the  conse- 
quent extreme  demoralization  of  niinJ 
which  prevails  among  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  his  countrymen ;  but 
in  what,  we  a>k>  has  this  state  nf 
mind  originated,  but  in  the  uttenu  i- 
tion  and  dilution  of  all  decided  atKl 
definite  doctrines  and  opinions  with 
reference  to  revelation?  Superstition 
produces  one  cllect ;  infidelity,  ur  a 
positive  denial  of  the  truth  of  rcveb- 
tion,  another ;  and  Iatitudinariaui«ir, 
or  a  willingness  to  admit  and  to  inter- 
fuse the  claims  to  acceptance  of  di* 
verse  crciuls,  a  third ;  and  it  is  with 
this  last  evil  of  which  M.  Guizot  cum- 

Elains  that  French  society  is  at  present 
ibouring;  yet  the  remedy  he  pro- 
poses, is  to  carry  the  ctII  out  to  its  ut- 
most extent.  He  fancies,  that  when 
it  has  reached  its  climazv  ferroor  will 
coalesce  with  indifference ;  that  th*.- 
false  proverb,  as  old  as  the  hills,  "  thai 
all  religions  are  equalfy  true  and  jtocn/, 
if  they  be  embraced  with  «iiirm/v.* 
which  is  the  burden  of  his  essay  fn>u 
beginning  to  end,  and  which,  limiting 
the  scope  of  this  proverb  to  the  faitb 
of  Christendom,  he  seta  forth  as  a  dif- 
covery,  would,  if  cordially  received st 
an  unquestionable  axiom,  kindle  u 
ardour  in  each  separate  class  of  reli- 
gionists devotedly  to  propagate  tlwir 
peculiar  tenets.  This  is  the  jet  of  kii 
scheme.  The  scheme  itself  haSf  at  ve 
have  said,  been  long,  and  is  at  preffot, 
working  spontaneously  in  Tsriow 
parts  of  the  worid,  to  the  producuooof 
couse<pieuces  the  very  reverse  of  ihotf 
which  M.  Guizot  cootenplates.  M 
it  has  not  certainly  yet  attained  thsl 
full- orbed  completion  which  he  aniiti- 
pates  for  it,  and  woald  lugo  lorwaid. 
When   that  consmnmatioa   mmm 
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ems,  indeed,  to  be  fast  ripcn- 
may  see  truly  much  sham 
>n,  and  much  futile  ardour, 
seming  attachments  to  parti- 
stems  of  belief,  fantastically 
il,  combined  with  a  general 
onent  of  them  all  in  one  bond 
-nization.  In  brief,  mi/sti' 
ichflimsifics  religion  and  what- 
touches  into  transcendental 
italities,  which  regards  all 
bare  administrations  of  occult 
and  which,  therefon*,  can  see 
?rywhere  and  error  nowhere, 
scendant.  By  this  mysticism, 
)rdance,  or  rather  the  collu- 
16  harmony  in  liberty, — be- 
.11  churches  and  all  ideas, 
M.  Guizot  speaks,  may  doubt- 
3rought  about.  Whether  ho 
this  result  or  not  his  scheme 
uredly  tends  towards  its  real- 

lat  distinguished  person  goes 
ention  a  further  power,  in  ad- 
>  the  three  already  named,  to 
ve  beg  now  to  direct  the  at- 
of  our  readers.     This  fourth 
le  calls  **  our  new  social  state" 
ps  it  aloof  and  apart  from  the 
uree.     And  if  by  the  words 
stJito,"  he  means  merely  state^ 
udes  to  a  form  of  government^ 
ninistration  of  public  affairs, 
ig  to  constitutional  principles, 
nction  holds  good,  as  certainly 
tate  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
gishitive  and  executive  autho- 
eparated  in  its  nature  and  in 
;tiou8  from  the  religious  and 
tual  convictions  and  proceed- 
its  subjects,  so  long  as  thereby 
orality  and  cicil  order  are  not 
cned.    But  when  we  find  join- 
tho  word   "  state*'  the  word 
I,"  an  altogether  different  sig- 
m  is   conveyed.      The    term 
itate  includes  in  its  moaning, 
3rely  the  public    institutions, 
manners,  morals,  the  style  of 
g,  the  habits  of  life,  the  pro- 
character  and  situation,  do- 
as  well  as  political,  of  a  whole 
\nd  it  is  in  this  sense,  we 
:,    that   M.    Guizot    uses   the 
,  fur  be  makes  it  synonymous 
^Ui  France  of  the  Charte,  and 
*  our    new    Societi/,'*    neither 
ich   expressions  can   describe 
a  government.    Arc  we,  there- 
)  believe  that  we  have  put  the 
'.ouAtructioa  on  his   words   in 
le  meaaiDg'    wo    have  affix« 


ed  to  the  term  social  state  ?  If  so, 
we  affirm,  what  no  one  will  deny,  in 
contradiction  to  his  argument,  that 
the  social  state  of  every  community, 
so  far  from  being  disconnected  from 
its  religion  and  its  philosophy,  is 
mainly  derived,  constituted,  and  de- 
veloped, from  these  two  sources. 

If,  however,  we  are  mistaken   in 
both   our    conjectures   with    respect 
to  the  interpretation  he  would  have 
attached  to  the  words  "  social  state/* 
as,  upon  a  reperusal  of  his  essay,  we 
are  persuaded  we  are, — if   by   that 
term  he  means  neither  the  govern- 
ment nor  the  general  condition  of  the 
nation,  but  emphatically  that  strong 
bias  of  the  popular  mind   which  is 
called  "the  spirit  of  the  age" — then  we 
would  say,  leaving  philosophy  at  pre- 
sent out  of  the  question,  that  if  reli- 
gion rules  not  the  strength  of  man,  the 
sooner  its  influence  is  altogether  shaken 
off  the  better ;  but  if  it  should  rule  this 
strength,   the  mention  of  any  other 
power  which  is  to  exert  an  independ- 
ent  force  can  result  only  from  the 
eztremest  confusion  of  understanding, 
or  from  a  desire  to  perplex  and  mys- 
tify the  understandings  of  the  simple. 
If  religion  labours  under  an  incapa- 
<5ity    of   accompanying   and   giving 
moral  guidance  to  the  mind  in  all  its 
developements,  there  is  no  truth  in 
her ;  and  those  who  make  the  dis- 
tinction M.  Guizot  has  made,  and  in- 
sist upon  relegating  the  religious  and 
the  working,  discursive,  enterprising, 
speculative    intellect   of   a   country, 
with  which  society  ferments  and  is 
moved  (consecrating  the  latter  as  a 
separate  power),  to  different  spheres 
of  action,  prove   thereby  their  tho- 
rough disbelief  in  the  Christian  Re- 
velation. 

Wo  admit,  nevertheless,  that  this 
separate  power,  of  which  the  French 
statesman  speaks,  does  exist — that  it  is 
daily  on  the  increase — that  it  is  tri- 
umphing, and  is  likely  still  further  to 
triumph,  especially  in  France ;  but  far 
from  recognising  in  the  existence  of 
this  fact,  as  he  does,  matter  of  hope ; 
far  from  according  to  it,  not  merely 
our  acquiescence,  but  our  approving 
admiration ;  far  from  considering  it  as 
sacredly  excellent,  as  an  element  of 
national  energy,  pregnant  with  bene- 
tits  to  succeeding  generations,  wc  re- 
gard it  as  a  most  VettV^t  ^n>\,  ^AtiK*. 
EVIL  w\\\c\v  \&  IW  «^T«\^->Rft^^  ^"^  '^ 
otbers  ^Y\W\x  a«C\c.\.\i«!a.wv%  m^vcAx- 
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work  of  religion  to  grapple  with  and 
overcome. 

Yet,  in  the  spirit  of  the  view  M. 
Guizot  has  taken,  viz.  that  the  power 
which  he  calls  "  our  new  social  state" 
is  to  occupy  that  master- position  in 
the  government  of  the  world's  heart 
which  has  been  occupied  heretofore 
by  religion,  or  by  a  strong  anti-reli- 
gious reaction,  one  understands  why 
he  places  creeds  the  most  at  variance 
with  each  other  on  the  same  level,  for, 
in  accordance  with  his  doctrine,  thev 
can  have  but  a  ministerial  underwork 
to  perform,  and  it  must  be  of  extreme- 
ly small  consequence  which  of  them 
has  the  precedence,  when  they  are  in- 
differently to  be  overtopped  by  a  dis- 
tinct supreme  influence,  under  whoso 
shadow  only  they  are  to  act. 

But  this  is  all  a  base  juggle  of  words, 
the  perfect  quackery  of  rhetoric,  and 
M.  Guizot  knows  it  to  be  so.  He 
knows  very  well,  that  the  genius  of 
every  people,  and  all  their  national 
destiuies,  are  characterised  complete- 
ly by  the  religious  and  philosophic 
tenets  which  are  received  among  them. 
It  would  have  been  a  task,  then,  worthy 
of  his  high  reputation,  of  his  talent^ 
and  especially  of  his  position,  to  have 
shown  how  the  three  powers  he  speaki 
of  have  operated  on  society.  With  all 
the  experience  of  history  before  him, 
he  could  not  have  failed  to  have  traced 
the  effects  of  each  up  to  their  respective 
fountain-heads.  lie  had  Italy  and 
Spain,  affording  an  unexceptionable 
illustration  of  the  unqualified  working 
of  Catholicism  ;  he  had  France,  to 
exemplify  the  fruits  of  that  infidelity 
which  he  calls  philostophy  ;  and  he  had 
Prussia,  Holland,  England,  and  Ame- 
rioa,  exhibiting  palpably  the  results  of 
Protestantism.  But  he  has  not  ful- 
filled the  task  which  his  subject,  to  be 
fairly  and  instructively  treated,  im- 
posed upon  him.  He  has  skimmed  it 
most  superficially  over.  He  has  dis- 
criminated only  to  shuffle  his  discri- 
minations up  together  in  a  common 
heap,  the  moment  after  he  has  made 
them.  He  concludes  nothing  either 
against  or  in  favour  of  any  one  of  the 
three  powers  he  has  mentioned  above 
the  others.  From  the  three  great 
master-leMons  which  Christendom^ 
through  the  long  travail  of  centuries 
has  brought  forth  and  furnished  to 
nkind,  he  has  determined  to  learn 
thing,  to  infer  nothing,  but  that 
ujose  k'i^sons  should  mutURlly  neutral- 
each  other.     He  perceives  in  none 


of  them  the  right  paths  and  in  nonarf 
them  the  wrong  indicated ;  but  maia- 
tains  that  they  all  contain  such  a  con- 
fused mixture  of  both,  that  any  pr^ 
fercuce  that  may  be  made  betwefB 
them  b  a  matter  for  private  taste  to 
decide  upon,  and  not  for  any  graver 
or  more  comprehensive  judgment.  He 
sees  neither  warning  beacons  nor 
guiding  lights  any  where. 

And  yet,  surely,  those  fundamental 
opinions  and  views  of  men,  which  oe- 
casion  such  immense  distinctions,  not 
only  betwixt  individuals,  but  betwiit 
whole  nations,  merit  the  most  intenM 
and  conscientious  attention  on  the  part 
of  statesmen.  These  hi^h  pvrsoai 
cannot,  if  they  deserve  their  name,  be 
neutral  on  such  topics^  but  must,  if 
they  are  not  mere  pretendens,  enter- 
tain thereupon  the  most  distinct  and 
positive  convictions ;  not  that  thereby 
liberty  of  conscience  or  of  intellect 
may  be  restrained,  but  that  they  may 
discern  wherein  the  true  moral  weU 
fare  of  a  community  consists ;  and  then 
by  reason  and  by  eloquence,  and  by 
every  unforced  means,  encourage  the 
growth  and  spread  of  those  principUi 
which  they  may  deem  most  salutary. 

And  this  is  the  work  which  M.  Gui- 
zot seemed  pointed  out  by  Providence 
to  perform  in  France.  He  might  have 
passed  in  grand  circumspectiTe  re- 
view— a  work  for  which  his  propen* 
sity  for  generalizing  renders  him  pe- 
culiarly apt — the  aberrations  of  hb 
country  from  Christianity^  both  in  Po- 
pery and  Infidelity ;  be  might  have 
shown  how  all  the  noble  qnalitics 
with  which  God  has  endowed  her  na- 
tives have  been  ezaggeratefl  and  dis- 
torted into  curses  by  these  two  malign 
nant  stars  of  her  destiny;  and  lie 
might  have  put  it  to  his  coantrrmeDy 
seriously  to  ask  tbemseives  wheliker 
there  is  no  excellent  medium  to  bs 
found  between  supentition  and  incv^ 
dulity,  other  than  a  barren  indiflereM^ 
or  a  fantastic  metaphysical  mysticiMk 
And  it  must  be  confessed  toot  ibtf 
France  is  well  disposed  to  lislea  Is 
reasonings  and  exhortatiooa  of  tMi 
kind  respecting  her  mental  and  reli- 
gious state.  It  is  now  more  than  hilf 
a  century  since  she  freed  herself  fnm 
the  bond-slavery  of  Romanisa  in  sB 
but  the  name ;  she  has  got  wevr*  IM^ 
of  the  sterile  negationi  of  Infidelity  I 
a  certain  blind  reactioii  has  takia 
place  in  her  bosom  toirards  nligisB; 
she  invokes  even  m  tapernita 
which  she  ere  while  i  bomJHltd  ■i' 
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away ;  which  comes  noty  how- 
at  her  call,  though  painfully 
kedj  and  showing  signs  of  ani- 
I  as  a  galvanized  corpse  may 
;  the  motions  of  life.  She  pro- 
e  grossest  absurdities  of  credu- 
the  cravin<;  void  which  uube- 
Lves  in  the  heart ;  and  feels  that 
d  sickening  swell  of  fatigued 
it,  of  disappointed  hope,  of  baf- 
efforts,  which,  from  the  very 
ition,  not  final  exhaustion,  the 
luctuating  indecision  of  mind 
luces,  is  most  favourable  to  the 
ion  of  a  new  mould  and  recast 
racter. 

an -time  Protestantism  has  ex- 
ced  a  partial  but  most  promis- 
vival  within  the  French  terri- 
It  is  unknown,  also,  otherwise 
istorically  to  Frenchmen  in  ge- 
And  M.  Guizot  being  a  Pro- 
:,  it  certainly  became  him  at 
isis,  80  full  of  hope  and  of  fear> 
season  of  transition,  which  must 
latc,  after  no  considerable  inter- 
tlie  developcment  of  some  new 
of  French  energies,  to  recom- 
his  own  creed  to  the  anxious 
ies  of  his  countrymen.  That 
jani  religion,  he  confesses ;  and 
lares  also,  in  the  very  Essay  on 
we  are  commenting,  that  Catho- 
is  only  fitted  for  mental  imbeci- 
'hilstthe  reformed  faith  exercises 
ly  the  intelligence.  And  he  must 
that  a  religion  which  does  not 
;\y  take  possession  of  the  tnind, 
carries  not  with  it  the  consent 
reason^  which  is  not  excogitated 
respect  to  the  evidences  of  its 
must  be,  at  the  present  time, 
:tly  futile  ;  that  mankind  cannot 
led  back  again  into  the  dreami- 
f  passive  credulity ;  or  that,  if 
3akest  portion  of  a  community 
«  so  drugged  into  a  treacherous 
incy,  the  activities  of  a  people, 
leir  energies  which  make  them 
they  may  be,  cannot  bo  control- 
id  directed  by  religious  convic- 
irhich  are  not  intellectual  as  well 
ritual,  which  will  Dot  bear  ex- 
ition,  and  which  do  not  obtain  a 
est  superiority  and  mastery  over 
leading  mundane  thoughts  and 
lations.  Now  Catholicism  can 
again  obtain  this  sort  of  supre- 
,  which  she  owed  formerly  dur- 
;he  dark  middle  ages  sheerly  to 
ince,  and  to  the  de.«ipotic  rule  of 
and  priests,  before  the  will  of 
Utitude  bad  any  weight  in  iui< 


tional  councils.     But  Protestantism 
has  possessed  it,  and  may  continue  to 

Eossess  it,  in  lands  where  civil  freedom 
as  been  carried  out  to  its  greatest 
lengths,  and  where -almost  every  indi- 
vidual has  a  voice  in  public  affairs. 
And,  as  we  at  present  speak  of  na- 
tions, we  maintain,  from  this  historic 
experience,  that  Protestantism  is  the 
last  stronghold  of  Christianity.  Those, 
therefore,  who  are  not  bigoted  Catho- 
lics, and  yet  take  not  up  their  firm 
stand  upon  Protestant  ground,  show 
thereby  that  there  is  some  vague  ten- 
dency of  hope  within  them,  some 
blind  inclination  in  their  hearts  which 
would  realize  an  unknown  state  of 
things  beyond  even  Christianity  it- 
self. 

And  this  reflection,  we  believe,  fur- 
nishes the  key  to  unlock  the  meaning 
of  M.  Guizot*s  production,  now  un- 
der our  consideration,  from  all  the  in- 
tricate involutions  of  words  in  which 
be  has  shut  it  up.  He  talks  abun- 
dantly of  religion,  and  of  the  weakest 
and  most  contemptible  kind  of  philo- 
sophism,  the  scorn  of  all  but  the  small* 
est  fry  of  witlings,  which  ho  doubles 
up  with  Christian  creeds,  holding  it, 
as  may  be  thence  inferred,  as  of  no 
unequal  importance  with  divine  reve- 
lation itself;  whilst  it  is  evident,  from 
this  very  impious  association  of  pro- 
fane and  sacred  things,  that  there  it 
some  towering  conception  within  the 
ken  of  his  mental  vision  before  which 
he  deems  Christianity,  under  its  every 
denomination,  should  shrink  into  insig- 
nificance. 

Thb  perspective,  too,  explains  why, 
though  a  Protestant,  M.  Guizot  seems 
to  give  his  preference  to  Catholicism. 
That  appalling  corruption  of  the  gospel 
interferes  not,  or  rather  can  interfere 
no  longer,  with  reason ;  and  that  being 
the  case,  it  forms  a  most  delectable 
paradise  of  shadows,  where  fatigued 
and  exhausted  intellects  may  find  re- 
pose, where  the  imagination  may  be 
recreated,  and  where  the  conscience 
of  man  towards  God  may  be  stilled  by 
a  retreat  into  a  religious  recess,  out  of 
the  sphere  of  thought,  a  recess  of  en- 
chantments suited  to  all  tempers  and 
all  tastes,  where  even  the  learned  and 
the  active  may  love  to  retire  at  odd 
moments  from  the  labour  of  mental  ex- 
ertion to  the  supine  enjoyment  of  an 
indolent  religiosity .  TVk^^^ft  ^x«  ^oaxtg^ 
and  qua\\t\eft  wYueVi^Pt^AAxtoL^^LVscGL^^Ae- 

■eases  not.    TVnX  cx««^«  wv  ^^b^  wa«- 
trary,  u  apt  to\»  «l\x»oiA?|  Vhs^^ssi:^ 
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nato  with  human  reason,  which  it 
leaves  not  to  its  own  devices,  but  will 
either  control  or  reprove  its  acts  and 
speculations.  This  is  an  awkward  pe- 
culiarity both  of  the  reformed  and  of 
the  primitive  faith,  which  are  one.  It 
contravenes  and  bafflos  very  effectively 
the  projects  and  hopes  of  those  who, 
in  their  career  of  movement  and  pro- 
gress, as  they  imagine,  are  impatient 
of  impediments  and  restraints,  especi- 
ally of  a  religious  description.  Popery 
seems  to  them  much  more  convenient. 
Its  anti-rationality  is  its  great  recom- 
mendation, for,  thereby,  it  is  at  the 
actual  epoch,  and  for  all  future  time, 
incapacitated  from  influencing  as  a 
directiwj  moral  power  the  political 
affairs  and  the  secular  temper  and  as- 
pirations of  tlie  world.  It  comports,  in 
this  particular,  well  with  the  wilful 
spirit  of  the  age,  which  would  not  be 
without  spiritual  blandishments  and 
delusions,  without  a  nominal  religion, 
but  only  free  from  allegianco  to  any 
superior  authority  over  the  mind — 
a  species  of  allegiance  which  the 
Church  of  Rome  can  never  again  ob- 
tain, but  which  the  reformed  Church 
enforces  pertinaciously,  and  extorts 
even  from  the  rebellious,  frustrating, 
or  moderating,  or  leavening  with  her 
own  will  all  their  schemes. 

From  whatever  cause  it  may  have 
arisen,  it  is  certain,  at  least,  that  M. 
Guizot,  in  his  Essay,  shows  a  strong 
partiality  towards  Popery.  He  says 
that  that  superstition  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  all  the  advances  of  European 
civilisation,  whilst  he  knows  very  well 
that  modern  civilisation  dates  from  the 
Reformation,  and  has  ever  met  in 
Catholicism  its  main  antagonist.  He 
says  that  the  ('hurch  of  Rome  first 
proclaimed  the  distinction  between  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  power,  and  is 
thus  the  m(»ther  of  civil  liberty  all 
over  the  world,  whilst  he  knows  what- 
ever contrary  doctrine,  at  a  particular 
moment,  for  a  subdolous  purpose,  may 
have  been  announced  by  that  church, 
she  has  ever  been  the  direst  foe  of 
freedom  of  all  kinds;  and  that,  far 
from  renouncing  her  claims  to  supre- 
macy over  kin^^s  and  governments, 
despite  the  distinction  she  is  asserted 
to  have  made,  she  has  ever,  when  she 
has  had  the  power,  held  fast  by  them  ; 
and  that  no  later  than  eight  years  ago, 
Charles  X.  uf  France  was  hurled  from 
his  throne,  inconsequence  of  yielding  to 
'*9r  pretensions  to  direct  his  councils, 

.  mould  to  licr  will  the  policy  of  his 


Cabinet.  Iti8needless,howeTer,to8huw 
thehollownessof  all  M.  Gnizot's  coax- 
ing and  nattering  arguments  in  favour 
of  Romanism ;  they  carry  their  own  re- 
futation with  them  to  every  one  who 
has  the  smallest  instruction  in  the 
gospel  or  in  history. 

But  we  must  take  notice  of  another 
assertion  which  that  gentleman  make^. 
He  affirms  that  Catholicism  is  acquiring 
a  revived  influence  in  France.  We 
doubt  the  fact.  Wc  have  ourscl  vcs  lately 
travelled  through  many  of  the  French 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  ascertain- 
ing their  religious  state ;  we  possess, 
also,  means  of  obtaining  the  most  au- 
thentic information  on  the  subject,  and 
all  that  we  have  seen  and  all  that  we 
have  learnt  on  this  matter  leads  us  to 
conclude  that  Popery  has  lost  its  hulii 
upon  tho  French  populace>  never  effec- 
tually to  recover  it.  Yet,  granting  thit 
we  may  be  under  a  mistake  in  this  par- 
ticular, to  what  docs  the  revival  of  Ca- 
tholicism, of  which  M.  Guizot  speaks, 
amount  ?  He  has  himself  described, 
in  the  little  work  before  us,  that  super- 
stition, when  thinking  to  do  it  honour, 
as  the  Cloar/ue,  the  common  sewer  of 
human  infirmities,  as  a  fit  recop'vle 
only  for  the  diseased  and  the  rickety 
in  understanding,  for  those  who  cm 
only  think  and  feel  passively  by  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  others,  fur 
those  who  love,  in  abandoning  tiiem- 
selves  to  an  external  guidance,  to  sti- 
mulate and  becalm  their  imagination 
with  opiates,  and  who  ore  not  9ho(*kc<i 
but  edified,  as  they  deem,  by  seeing  the 
most  degrading  and  disgusting  mam- 
meries  married  to  pomps  and  splen- 
dours the  most  imposing.  And  at  the 
same  time  that  he  was  giving  this  de- 
scription of  Romanism^  a  ceremony, 
which  afibrds  a  choice  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  this  description  under  in 
most  striking  aspect,  took  place  in 
Paris.  There,  in  one  of  the  tir^ 
churches,  the  one  where  the  royal  fa- 
mily and  the  chief  nobility  are  to  la 
seen  most  frequently*  three  ehunh 
bells  have  lately  been  christened. 
The  Duke  de  Berwick  and  Uie  Count 
de  Lobau  were  the  godfathers  and 
two  noble  dames,  whose  names  wc  have 
forgotten,  the  godmothers.  Thebrllf 
were  covered  with  white  linen.— the 
sign  of  the  cross  wis  traccil  upon 
them, — they  were  sprinkUnl  withtk'lv 
water,  and  solemnly  baptised  i»  tie 
name  of  tftK  Fathtr^  the  Sou^  andtki 
Holy  Ghost,  And  thif,  and  sneh  ee-  J 
remouiaU  as  this,  coutitiit*  ^  iwi-    J 
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valof  Catholicignij  in  which  M.  Guizot 
rejoices.    By  such  abominable  exte- 
rior rites>  and  by  an  internal  supersti- 
tiousncss  so  forcibly  depicted  by  his 
eloquent  pen,  the  Romish,  as  distinct 
from  the  Protestant  faith,  is  alone  to 
be  discriminated.     When  one,  there- 
fore, who  is  not  a  Catholic,  and  who 
professes  not  to  be  an  infidel,  congra- 
tulates his  country  upon  the  reascen- 
dency  of  these  abominations,  as  exhi- 
biting- a  genuine  expression  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  is  guilty  of  the  most  blasphe- 
mous outrage  upon  Christ  and  his  gos- 
pel it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Popery  is 
a  delusion,  infidelity  is  a  denial  of  reve- 
lation altogether ;  but  when  an  indivi- 
du:il,  who  is  neither  Papist  nor  unbe- 
liever, sets  forth  a  crapulous  tawdry 
mockery,  which  his  judgment  must 
nbhoi\  and  which  he  has  himself  con- 
fi^sea  to  be  adapted  only  to  mental 
fevjhleness,  as  the  Christian  religion, 
he  pours  a  scalding  ignominy  upon 
that  religion  such  as  it  has  never  be- 
fore received.    Neither  the  corruption 
nor  the  renunciation  of  Christianity 
arc  90  dishonouring  and  deadly  to  it  as 
its  identification  with  imbecility,  or  a 
fantastic  indolence  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  fancy,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  re- 
linquishment of  the  reasoning  faculties. 
But  it  is  time  now  to  lift  the  veil 
from  M.  Guizot*8  real  motive  in  pub- 
lishing the  Essay  on  which  we  are 
commenting.      The  pacification  be- 
tween powers  essentially  antagonistic, 
however  dogmatically  and  impiously 
insisted    on,    is    evidently    proposed 
merely  as  a  mask  to  conceal  his  real 
object.     M.  Guizot  is  not  a  man  se- 
riously to  recommend  an  impractica- 
bility, or  to  waste  his  time  on  abstruse, 
flimsy  germanisms.     The  purpose  of 
bis  production  before  us  is,  no  doubt, 
a  specific  one ;  and  it  is  not  difficult 
to  discover  what  that   is.      He  an- 
nounces emphatically,  at  the  begin- 
ning, in  the  middle,  and  at  the  close 
of  his  article,  that  the  pacification  of 
"which  he  speaks  must  take  place ;  and 
this  triple  reiteration  of  the  word  musU 
in  the  same  sense,  printed  in  italics, 
opened  our  eyes  at  once  to  the  mean- 
ing and  jet  of  his  whole  argument. 
The  must  proclaims,  most  assuredly, 
gome  premeditated  physical  restraint 
to  be  imposed  upon  one,  at  least,  of 
the  three  powers  on  which  be  des- 
cants. 

Now,  as  it  is  manifest  that  infidelity 
is  not  liable  to  constrsdnt  of  this  kind, 
sad  that  Catholicism,  both  from  its 


extensive  establishment  in  France,  and 
from  the  encouragement  it  is  meeting 
with  from  the  French  Government, 
has  no  severity  from  that  quarter  to 
fear,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  pro- 
motive kindness  to  trust  in,  it  is  clear 
that  the  emphatic  reiterated  must  of 
M.^ Guizot  is  to  fall  upon  Protestant- 
ism. 

The  French  Protestants  form  a 
weak  party,  and  the  few  of  that  deno- 
mination, who  are  zealous  for  the  pro- 
pagation of  their  creed,  are  a  compact 
little  body,  pecidiarly  exposed  to  as- 
sault and  oppression  from  the  tempo- 
ral authorities.  They,  too,  have  been 
of  late  years,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue to  be,  the  only  disturbers  of  the 
pacification  scheme.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  at  whom  the  thunder  of  M. 
Guizot's  MUST  is  pointed.  He  has 
been  put  forward  to  prepare  the  way 
for  some  tyrannic  policy,  of  which  the 
evangelical  Protestants  of  France  are 
to  be  the  victims.  Whenever  any 
atrocious  act  of  public  injustice  is  to 
be  perpetrated  in  that  country,  it  is 
sure  to  be  preceded  by  a  pompous 
display  of  set  phrases,  in  wliich  the 
liberality  and  enlightenments  of  ty- 
ranny are  sought  to  be  demonstrated  ; 
and  as  words  usually  stand  fur  things 
with  Frenchmen,  this  verbal  logic,  in 
the  face  of  contradictory  facts,  suffices 
generally  to  persuade  them  that  they 
possess  the  freedom  and  superlative 
wisdom  of  which  so  loud  a  boast  is 
made. 

We  do  not  mean,  nevertheless,  to 
be  understood  that  the  French  Go- 
vernment is  bigoted,  or  has  any  dis- 
position to  enter  on  a  course  of  reli- 
gious persecution.  On  the  contrary, 
we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  distasteful  or  ab- 
horrent to  the  inclinations  of  that 
government  than  conduct  of  this 
character.  The  desire  of  Louis 
Philippe,  of  his  Ministers,  and  of  the 
whole  Legislature  of  France,  is,  I  am 
persuaded,  to  be  largely  tolerant  in  all 
which  relates  to  religion.  But  this 
tolerating  spirit  has  its  origin  in  an 
impartial  indifference  towards  all 
creeds,  or  rather  perhaps  in  the  lati- 
tudinarian  sentiment  respecting  Chris- 
tian faiths,  which  M.  Guizot's  Essay 
80  vividly  exhibits.  Proselytism, 
therefore,  appears  to  them  to  be  a 
very  malignant  species  of  8U^T%^k- 
tion ;  and  XV\ey  ^oviX!^  ^q>taak\qa\)!^ 
check  t\ic  zea\  o^  Yx^XiMXAxAA  Xa  TosSiift 
converU  la  tJii^  ^qasa  ^^^«»  ^^  ^^* 
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would  keep  down  the  dominatiDg  ex-  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  so  also  there 
elusive  pretensions  of  Popery,  or  pro-  is  only  one  step  from  the  ridiculous  to 
bably  with  much  greater  scTerity.  the  sublime.  ^  M.  Guizot  himself  has 
Should  Protestantism  remain  quiet  said  with  brilliant  and  profound  con- 
within  its  present  bounds  in  France,  ciseness : — **  Quand  on  a  raison,  on  a 
it  would  assuredly  receive  their  pro-  sou  vent  beaucoup  plus  raison  gu*on  ne 
tection,  and  be  guarded  scrupulously  croit,'' — which  may  be  thus  para- 
from  all  molestation.  But  all  efforts  phrased : — '*  a  right  principle,  vigor- 
that  may  be  made  to  extend  its  in-  ously  asserted,  may  stretch  in  its  con- 
fluence in  an  aggressive  direction  up-  sequences  infinitely  beyond  the  most 
on  the  pagan  irreligiousness  which  sanguine  anticipations."  There  are, 
overspreads  that  land,  brought  about  besides,  many  considerations  which 
by  the  Church  of  Rome,  by  exposing  should  elevate  the  hope  of  zealous 
the  errors  of  that  church,  will  certain-  Protestants  to  take  a  wide  view  of  the 
ly  be  met  by  the  utmost  repressive  work  which  Providence  has  entrusted 
ngour  from  the  French  judicial  tri-  to  them  in  France ;  and  the  principal 
bunals.  Instances  of  this  have  already  of  these  is,  that  the  place  which  reli- 
sevcral  times  occurred,  in  which  jus-  gion  should  hold  in  the  heart  of  man 
tice  and  law,  the  Charte  and  the  most  is  there  imoccupied,  whether  by  iufi- 
indisputable  principles  of  religious  delity,  or  philosophy,  or  superstition, 
freedom,  have  been  set  aside,  in  order  or  any  strong  popular  interest  ill  pub- 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  lie  affairs,  or  revolutionary  passion,  all 
And  we  perceive  a  very  clear  intima-  of  which  have  fallen  into  a  febrile 
tion  in  the  pages  under  our  review,  atrophy,  whiUt  the  void  which  is  left 
that  proceedings  of  this  kind  are  to  in  tlie  bosoms  of  Frenchmen  is  so 
be  systematically  persevered  in,  when-  painfully  /e//,  that  there  is  a  cry  for 
ever  occasion  may  offer,  for  the  same  spiritual  aliment  from  one  end  of  the 
purpose.  land  to  the  other.  "  Who  will  show 
It  behoves,  then,  French  Protest-  us  any  good  f''  is  the  question  with 
ants  to  understand  well  their  position,  which  every  production  that  issues 
and  they  cannot  do  this  without  under-  from  the  French  press  teems — the 
standing  their  own  importance.  If  burden  of  the  intellect  and  of  the 
they  consider  themselves  as  what  they  affections  of  the  whole  nation.  To 
numerically  are,  a  mere  fraction  of  that  nation  then,  at  large,  Protes tan t- 
the  French  population  ;  if  they  regard  ism  should  address  itself;  and  if  the 
themselves  as  nationally  an  insignifi-  Evangelical  party  of  that  kingdom 
cant  body  of  men ;  if  they  believe  were  thorougly  convinced  of  this — ^if 
that  the  action  of  their  zeal  should  be  they  comprehended  the  grandeur  of 
confined  to  narrow  circles  ;  that  indi-  their  mission,  they  would  derive  in- 
vidual  conversions,  however  numer-  spiration  from  the  largo  perspective  it 
ous,  should  form  the  limit  of  their  opens  before  them;  and  every  effort 
hope,  they  misconceive,  we  appro-  to  discourage  or  restrain  their  zeal 
hend,  the  peculiar  nature  of  their  would  ouly  afford  them  proof  of 
situation.  Its  peculiarity  and  its  ex-  their  past  huccess,  and,  instead  of  dis- 
treme  momentousness  consists  in  this,  heartening,  would  bring  with  it  a  fresh 
viz.,  that  the  great  mass  of  their  supply  of  courage  to  speed  them  on 
countrymen.  Popish  and  Infidel,  must  their  philanthropic  career.  It  is  the 
receive  the  light  of  the  Gospel  from  genius  of  the  Gospel  to  produce  by 
them,  or  they  will,  according  to  all  small  despised  moans  great  effects, 
human  appearances,  never  be  visited  These  great  effects  should,  consc- 
by  it  at  all.  In  Popery  for  the  intellect,  quently,  never  be  lost  sight  of.  To 
and  beyond  Protestantism,  there  is  no  entertain  petty  prospects  as  the  result 
Christianity.  If  Frenchmen,  there-  of  the  proclamation  and  energetic 
foro,  cannot  be  brought  over  to  the  enforcement  of  divine  truth,  is  to 
adoption  of  the  reformed  faith,  they  betray  a  sentiment  strongly  akin  to 
must  for  ever  remain  destitute  of  reh«  incredulity  ;  and  this  very  pettiness 
gion.  The  thought  that  this  great  of  prospect,  which  springs  from  a 
change  among  them  may  be  to  any  shrunken  timid  soul,  delivers  over 
con«iderable  extent  effected,  may,  we  those  who  aspire  not  beyond  it  an 

kaow,  strike  our  readers  as  preposieT-  easy  prey  into  the  bands  of  the  op- 

oiuljr  abaurd  ;  yet  they  should  re&ectt  pt«aiot« 

tlM  MM  then  if  but  one  step  from  tli^ 
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Part  V. 
Chapter  I. 


The  question  of  Liberty  and  Neces- 
nty  has  been  more  perplexed  and  im- 
peded in  its  solution  by  the  confound- 
ing of  a  peculiar  and  very  important 
distinction^  than  by  all  the  other  mis- 
takes and  oversights  burdened  upon 
it  besides.  The  distinction  to  which 
we  allude  is  one  which  ought  to  be 
constantly  kept  in  mind»  and  followed 
out  as  a  clue  throughout  the  whole 
philosophy  of  man — the  distinction* 
namely,  between  one's  existence  for 
otAerSf  and  one's  existence  for  ones^ 
self,  OT,  in  other  words,  the  distinction 
between  unconscious  and  conscious 
existence.  This  distinction,  we  re- 
mark, is  very  commonly  confounded  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  separate  species  of 
existence  specified,  instead  of  being 
regarded  as  two^  are  generally  regard- 
ed as  only  one ;  and  the  consequence 
is,  that  all  the  subsequent  conclusions 
of  psychology  are  more  or  less  per- 
plexed and  vitiated  by  this  radical 
entanglement,  and  more  particularly 
b  the  great  question  just  mentioned 
involved  in  obscurity  thereby,  and,  to 
all  appearance,  doomed  to  revolve  in 
the  weary  rounds  of  endless  and  barren 
speculation.  We  have  already,  in 
various  parts  of  this  discussion,  endea- 
voured to  establish  a  complete  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  kinds  of  being ; 
and  now,  with  a  view  of  throwing 
some  light  on  the  intricate  question  of 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  not  derived 
from  reasoning,  but  from  immediate 
factf  we  proceed  to  illustrate  and  en- 
force tliis  discrimination  more  strenu- 
ously than  ever. 

What,  then,  is  our  existence  for 
others :  and  iu  what  respect  is  it  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  a  scientific  esti- 
mate of  ourselves  ?  A  little  reflection 
will  explain  to  us  what  it  is,  together 
with  all  its  actual  or  possible  accom- 
paniments. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  except  in 
man  there  is  no  consciousness  any 
where  throughout  the  universe.  If, 
therefore,  man  were  deprived  of  con« 
sciousness,  the  whole  universe,  and  all 
that  dwell  therein,  would  he  destitute 
oftbut  net    Let  us  suppose,  then,  that 


this  deprivation  actually  takes  place, 
and  let  us  ask.  What  dinerence  would 
it  make  in  the  general  aspect  and  con- 
dition of  things  ?  As  far  as  the  objects 
of  the  external  universe,  animals  and 
so  forth,  are  concerned,  it  would  con- 
fessedly make  none ;  for  all  these  are 
without  consciousness  at  any  rate,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  affected  by  its  ab- 
sence. The  stupendous  machinery  of 
nature  would  move  round  precisely  as 
heretofore.  But  what  difference  would 
the  absence  of  consciousness  make  in 
the  condition  of  man  ?  Little  or  none, 
we  reply,  in  the  eyes  of  a  spectator  ab 
extra.  In  the  eyes  of  a  Being  differ^ 
ent  from  man,  and  who  regards  him, 
we  shall  suppose,  from  some  other 
sphere,  man's  ongoings  without  con« 
sciousness  would  be  the  same,  or  near- 
ly the  same,  as  they  were  vnth  con- 
sciousness. Such  a  Being  would  oc- 
cupy precisely  the  same  position  to- 
wards the  unconscious  man  as  the 
conscious  man  at  present  holds  to- 
wards the  unconscious  objects  of  crea- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  man  would  still 
exist  for  this  Being,  and  for  him  would 
evolve  all  his  varied  phenomena.  We 
are  not  to  suppose  that  man  in  this  . 
case  would  be  cut  off  from  any  of  those 
sources  of  inspiration  which  make  him 
a  rational,  a  passionate,  a  sentient, 
and  an  imaginative  creature.  On  the 
contrary,  by  reason  of  the  very  ab- 
sence of  consciousness,  the  flood-gates 
of  his  being  would  stand  wider  than 
before,  and  let  in  upon  him  stronger 
and  deeper  currents  of  inspiration. 
He  would  still  be  visited  by  all  his 
manifold  sensations,  and  by  all  the 
effects  they  bring  along  with  them ; 
he  would  still  be  the  creature  of  plea- 
sure and  of  pain ;  his  emotions  and 
desires  would  be  the  same  as  ever,  or 
even  more  overwhelming ;  he  would 
still  be  the  uispired  slave  of  all  his  soft 
and  all  his  sanguinary  passions,  for, 
observe,  we  are  not  supposing  him  de- 
prived of  any  of  these  states  of  being, 
but  only  of  the  consciousness*  or  t«« 
ference  to  «e\t,  o^  VVi^iii — ^t\^  ^^  ^^a«^ 
notion  and  i^iVvX.^  ol  %i^  -^^sas^  ^\iar- 
rally  aecomipMii'etil3bftTa!--^^^a^ 
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t ailment  perfectly  conceivable,  and  one 
which  sometimes  actually  takes  place ; 
lor  instance,  in  that  abnormal  condi- 
tion of  humanity  denominated  som- 
nambulism. In  the  case  we  are  sup- 
posing, then,  man's  reason  or  intelli- 
gence would  still  be  left  to  him.  He 
would  still  be  a  mathematician  like  the 
bee,  and  like  the  beaver  a  builder  of 
cities.  He  might  still,  too,  have  a 
language  and  a  literature  of  a  certain 
kind,  though  destitute,  of  course,  of 
all  allusions  and  expressions  of  a  con- 
scious or  personal  character.  But  the 
"(ioddos"  or  the  "  Muse"  might 
and  would  still  infuse  into  his  heart 
the  gift  of  song  ;  and  then  an  uncon- 
scious Homer,  blind  in  soul  as  well  as 
blind  in  siqfht,  filled  by  the  transmitted 
power  of  some  foreign  ajffiatus,  might 
have  sung  the  wrath  of  an  unconscious 
Achilles,  and  the  war  waged  against 
Troy  by  heroic  somnambulists  from 
(ircLCc.  Tor  poetry  represents  the 
derivative  and  unconscious,  just  as 
])hilosophy  represents  the  free  and 
conscious,  elements  of  humanity  ;  and 
is  itself,  according  to  every  notion  of 
it  entertained  and  expressed  from  the 
earliest  times  down  to  the  present,  an 
inspired  or  fatalistic  developement,  as 
i>  evident  from  the  fact,  that  all  great 
])oets,  in  the  exercise  of  their  art,  have 
ever  referred  away  their  power  from 
themselves  to  the  *«  Gotl,"  the  "  God- 
dess," the  "  Muse,"  or  some  similar 
source  of  inspiration  always  foreign  to 
themselves.*  "  Est  Dens,"  says  the 
poet, 

"  Est  Dcus  in  nobi«,  ogitante  calescimiu 
illo." 

Listen,  also,  to  the  testimony  of  our 
own  Mdton,  who,  in  one  of  his  elegies, 
gives  voice  to  the  belief  that  he  owed 
his  genius  to  the  spring,  and,  like 
a  tree  in  the  budding  wood^,  was 
wont  to  blossom  into  song  beneath  the 
vivifying  spirit  of  that  genial  time. 
**  Falhr/*'  he  asks, 

"  Falior  ?  an  et  nobis  rcdeunt  in  carmtna 

vires, 
Ingcni unique  mihi  munere  reris  adost  ?  '*  f 

The  sublimest  works  of  intelligence, 
then,  are  quite  possible  ;  and  may  be 
easily  conceived  to  bo  executed  with- 
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out  any  consciotisness  of  them  on  tbe 
part  of  the  apparent  and  immediate 
agent.  Suppose  man  to  be  actuated 
throughout  his  whole  nature  by  the 
might  of  some  foreign  agency ;  and  he 
may  realize  the  mo^t  stupendoiu  ope- 
rations, and  yet  remain  in  darkness, 
and  incognizant  of  them  all  the  while. 
A  cognizance  of  these  operationa  cer- 
tainly does  not  necessarily  go  hand  in 
hand  with  their  performance.  What 
is  there  in  the  workings  of  human 
passion  that  consciousness  should  ne- 
cessarily accompany  it,  any  more  than 
it  does  the  tossings  of  the  stormy  set: 
What  is  there  in  the  radiant  emotions 
which  issue  forth  in  song,  that  con- 
sciousness should  naturally  and  neces- 
sarily accompany  them,  any  more 
than  it  does  the  warblings  and  the 
dazzling  verdure  of  the  sun-lit  woods: 
What  is  there  in  the  exercise  of  rea- 
son, that  consciousness  should  inevi- 
tably go  along  with  it,  any  more  thaa 
it  accompanies  the  mechanic  skill  with 
which  the  spider  spreads  his  cidggy 
snares  ?  There  is  obviously  nothing. 
The  divorce,  then,  between  conscious- 
ness, and  all  these  powers  and  opera- 
tions, may  be  conceived  as  perfectly 
complete ;  and  this  conception  is  sfl 
that  is  here  necessary  for  thepurposei 
of  our  coming  argument. 

Existence,  then,  together  with  all 
the  powers  and  operations  just  indi- 
cated, might  be  truly  predicated  of 
man,  even  in  his  unconscious  state. 
And  even  more  than  this  might  be 
affirmed  of  him.  We  could  not,  itt- 
deed,  with  propriety,  say  (the  reason 
of  which  will  appear  by  and  bj)  that 
man,  without  consciousness,  would  be 
invested  in  any  degree  with  a  monl 
character.  Yet  even  here,  according 
to  the  moral  philosophy  of  Paley  and 
his  school,  in  which  morality  is  ex- 
pounded as  the  mere  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  production  of  the 
social  wel  fare — which  adaptation  might 
be  perfectly  well  effected  without  any 
consciousness  on  the  part  of  man,  jiHt 
as  bees  and  other  animals  adapt  roeani 
to  ends  without  being  aware  of  what 
they  are  about — according  to  thii 
view,  man,  although  unconscioaii 
would  still  be  a  moral  creature.  Net 
ther,  without   consciousneitt   wooU 


*  H«>nci*  tho  truth  of  the  common  sayings Poe/a  naneitur  n^m  fit  »  an  adage  ^kb 
is  dlrcvtly  reversed  in  the  case  of  the  philoiopher — Philogapkutjit  nam 
t  .Miltoni  Poemata.     Elegia  i|uinta.     In  adventum  Veria. 
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man  possess  laws  in  the  proper  sense  though  Ihey  may  he  found  togetlier, 

uf  tlic  word  ;  hnt  licre,  too,  accordnig  as  they  usually  are  iu  man,  are  yot 

to  the  llohhehiau  doctrmcs  wlik'li  uiakv  pcrtoetly  :jcparatc  aud  dbtioguishablc ; 

law  to  consist  iu  the  domhuitiou  or  existence,  namely,  for  others,  aud  ex- 

Bnpremacy  of  force,  and  the  power  of  istence  for  one's  self.    Recapitulating 

a  supreme  magistrate  all  that  is  ne-  what  we   have  sai<l,  this  distinction 

cessary  to  constitute  it,  man  niighf,  iu  may  he  established  and  explained  thus, 

every  respect,  be  cousidered  a  linished  in  a  very  few  words  : — Deprive  man 

legislator,  and  a  creature  living  under  of  consciousness,  and  in  one  sense  you 

laws.  do  not  deprive  him  of  existence,  or  of 

But  it  is  time  to  turn  these  prelinii-  suiy  of  the  vigorous  manifestations  and 
nary  observations  to  some  account,  operations  of  existence.  In  one  sense. 
Let  us  now,  then,  ask,  depriving  man  that  is,  for  others,  he  exists  just  as 
of  consciousness,  what  is  it  we  actually  much  as  ever,  ihit  in  another  sense, 
leave  him,  and  what  is  it  we  actually  you  do  deprive  him  of  existence  i^ 
deprive  him  of?  Wo  leave  him  all  soon  as  you  divest  him  of  conscious- 
that  we  have  said.  We  leave  him  ex-  ness.  In  this  latter  sense  he  now 
Istence,  and  the  performance  of  many  ceases  to  exist ;  that  is,  he  exists  no 
operations,  the  greatest,  as  well  as  the  longer  for  himself  He  is  no  longer 
most  insignificant.  But  the  existence  that  which  was  "  I,**  or  self.  He  has 
thus  left  to  him,  together  with  all  its  lost  his  personality.  He  takes  no  ac- 
phenomena,  is,  we  beg  it  may  be  oh-  count  of  his  existence,  and,  therefore, 
served,  only  one  s])ecies  of  existence,  his  existence,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned. 
It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  existence  which  is  virtually  and  actually  null.  But,  if 
must  be  noted  well,  and  discriminated  there  were  only  one  species,  and  one 
from  existence  of  another  species  notion  of  existence,  it  is  impossible 
which  we  are  about  to  mention.  In  that  man,  when  denuded  of  consciou.s- 
a  word,  it  is  existence  merely  for  ness,  should  both  exist,  and  not  exist, 
others.  This  is  what  we  leave  man  as  we  have  shown  he  does.  If  exist- 
when  wo  suppose  him  divested  of  con-  ence  were  of  one  kind  only,  it  would 
sciousness.  be  impossible  to  reconcile  this  contra- 

And  now  we  again  ask,  depriving  diction,  which  is  yet  seen  to  be  per- 
man  of  consciousness,  what  do  we  fectly  true,  and  an  undeniable  matter 
really  deprive  him  of?  and  we  answer,  of  fact.  The  conclusion,  therefore, 
that  we  totally  deprive  him  of  exist-  is  inevitable  and  irresistible,  that  ex- 
eneefor  himse/f;  that  is,  wc  deprive  istence  is  not  of  one,  but  of  two  kinds; 
him  of  that  kind  of  existence  in  which  existence,  to  wit,  for  others,  and  ex- 
alone  he  has  any  share,  interest,  or  istence  for  ourselves ;  and  that  a  crea- 
coneem ;  or,  in  other  words,  by  empty-  ture  may  possess  the  former  without 
log  him  of  consciousness,  we  take  possessing  the  latter,  and  that,  though 
away  from  him  altogether  his  person-  it  should  lose  the  latter  by  losing  con- 
ality,  or  his  true  and  proper  being,  sciousness,  it  may  yet  retain  the  for- 
For  of  what  importance  is  it  to  him  mer,  and  "live, and  breathe,  and  have 
that  he  should  exist  for  others,  and,  a  being  in  the  eyes  of  others.*' 
for  them,  should  evolve  the  most  mar-  Does  some  one  here  remark  that 
▼ellous  phenomena,  if  he  exists  not  consciousness  is  not  our  existence,  but 
for  himself,  and  takes  no  account  of  is  merely  the  hnouleUijc  of  our  exis- 
the  various  manifestations  he  displays?  tence?  Then  we  beg  such  a  person 
What  reality  can  such  a  species  of  to  consider  what  would  become  of  his 
existence  have  for  him  ?  Obviously  existence,  with  resptcl  to  him,  if  he 
none.  What  can  it  avail  a  man  to  be  were  deprived  of  the  knowledge  of  it. 
and  to  act,  if  he  remains  all  the  while  Would  it  nut  be,  in  so  far  as  ho  was 
without  consciousness  of  his  Being,  concerned,  precisely  on  the  footing  of 
and  his  actions?  In  short,  divested  a  nonentity?  Ono'sknowledge,  there- 
of consciousness,  is  it  not  plain  that  a  fore,  or  consciousness  of  existence,  is 
man  is  no  longer  *'  1,"  or  self,  and  in  far  more  than  r/im;  consciousness  of 
such  circumstances,  must  not  his  ex-  existence.  It  is  the  actual  ground  of 
istence,  together  with  all  its  ongoings,  a  species  of  existence  itself.  It  con- 
be^  in  so  far  as  he  b  concerned,  abso-  stitutes  existence  for  one's  self,  or 
LnteW  zero,  or  a  blank  ?  personal  existence ;  for  -^ivVViwiX.  Sxw?. 

Thus  existence  becomes  discrimi-  eonsciousncaft  a  tawv  ^ov^^  '^^'5»«?j?' 

lUktedinto  two  distinct  speeicti,  wliieh,  no  peisoT\aV\ty>  «i\\^  ^^^^^"^  waxx'a*  ^'i's.- 

roL,  xiiv.  so,  ccjtxxvi.  *i  '^^ 
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sonality    is    his    true    and    proper 
l»eing. 

Having  dividoil  existence*  then,  into 
two  distinct  kindii,  the  next  question 
is — to  what  account  do  we  propose 
turning  the  discrimination  ?  If  it  is 
of  no  practical  use  in  removing  diffi* 
cuhicR  and  in  throwing  light  upon  the 
obscurer  phenomena  of  man,  it  Ls 
worthless,  and  must  bo  discanled  as  a 
barren  and  mere  hair-splitting  refine- 
ment. What  a])plication,  then,  has  it 
to  the  subjects  we  are  engaged  in  dis- 
cussing; and,  in  particular,  what  assis- 
tance does  it  atford  us  in  clearing  up 
the  great  fact  of  Human  Liberty — that 
key- stone  in  the  arch  of  humanity, 
without  which  all  our  peculiar  attri- 
butes, morality,  responsibility,  law  and 
justice,  loosened  irom  their  mighty 
span,  would  fall  from  their  places,  and 
disappear  for  ever  in  the  blind  abysses 
of  Necessity  : 

In  av£dling  ourselves,  then,  of  tlie 
tissistanee  of  this  distinction,  and  in  ap- 
plying it  to  our  purposes,  the  first  cir- 
cumslanoe  connected  with  it  which 
attracts  our  attention  is  the  following 
Jficf,  deserving,  wo  may  be  ))ermitted 
to  say,  of  very  emphatic  notice  ;  that 
while  the  i)no  of  those  species  of  exis- 
tence prccedoB  tlic  act  of  conscious- 
ness, the  other  of  them  follows  that 
act.  Our  existence  for  others  is  ante- 
cedent, but  our  existence  for  ourselves 
is  suhaeiptent  to  the  act  of  conscious* 
ness.  Before  a  child  is  conscious,  it 
exists  fur  others  ;  but  it  exists  for 
itself  only  nftcr  it  is  conscious.  Prior 
to  coiisciuusness,  or  in  the  absence  of 
that  act,  man  is  a  one- sided  phantas- 
magoria ;  vivid  on  the  side  towards 
ttl/itrs  with  all  the  colours,  the  vigor- 
ous ongoings,  the  accomplishments, 
and  the  reality  of  existence ;  but  on 
the  other  side,  the  side  where  lie  him- 
self should  be,  but  is  not  yet,  what  is 
there  ?  a  blank — utter  nothingness, 
ihit,  posterior  to  consciousness,  and  in 
eonsefiuencc  of  it,  this  vaciuty  is  filled 
up,  new  scenery  is  unfolded,  and  a  new 
reality  is  erectcil  on  the  blank  tide  be- 
hind tlie  radiant  pageant.  The  man 
himself  is  now  there.  The  one-sided 
existence  has  become  doubled.  He  no 
longer  exists  merely  for  others;  he 
exists  alsofor  himself-— a  very  different, 
and,  for  him,  a  much  more  important 
mitter. 
Existence  for  one's  self,  then,  uerson- 
at  exisu*nve,  or,  in  other  woras,  that 
^'penic.^  of  Being  wliich  alone  provetXy 
vonceras  man,  19  found  not  to  precede. 


but  to  follow  the  act  of  consclounicii ; 
theref4)re  the  nezt^d  of  humanity  to 
which  we  beg  to  call  very  particular 
attention  is  this ;  that  man*  property 
speaking,  act$  before  he  exists;  for 
consciousness  is,  as  we  have  already 
shown,  and  will  show  still  farther^  a 
pure  act,  and  partakes  in  no  degree  of 
tiie  nature  of  a  passion.  At  Um  luni 
time,  the  proof  that  consciouaiiess  is  of 
this  character  will  convince  us  that  it 
cannot  have  its  origin  in  the  first-men- 
tioned and  ffivcu  species  of  eauatence, 
which  we  have  called  exbtence  for 
others,  or  existence  without  conscioiis- 
ness.  But  this  is  not  the  place  for  that 
proof.  It  will  be  attempted  by  and  hf* 

This  fact,  that  man  acts  before  ne 
truly  and  properly  ejrists»  may,  perhapii 
at  tirst  sight  appear  rather  startling, 
and  may  be  conceiyed  to  be  at  dixeet 
variance  with  wliat  are  called  **  the 
laws  of  human  thought  ;**  for  it  may 
be  said  that  tliese  laws  compel  ns  to 
conceive  man  in  Being  before  we  can 
conceive  him  im  fict.  But  if  it  should 
be  really  found  to  be  thus  at  variance 
with  these  laws,  our  only  answer  ii^ 
that  facts  are  "  stubborn  tilings,*'  and 
that  we  do  not  caro  one  straw  for  the 
laws  of  human  thought  when  they  con- 
tradict the  facts  of  experience ;  and  a 
fact  of  experience  we  maintain  it  to 
bo  (let  people  conceive  or  not  as  they 
])lease  or  can),  that  man*s  true  Beiny 
follows  and  arL<os  out  of  man's  ad— 
that  man,  properly  speaking,  cannot 
be  said  to  l!e  until  he  acts — ^that  eon- 
sciouinesB  is  an  act,  and  that  our  pro- 
lier  existence,  being  identic^  and 
convertible  with  our  penonidity,  which 
residts  from  consciousness,  ut  not  the  aii- 
teccileut  but  the  consequent  of  that  act. 

Need  we  say  any  tning  further  in 
enforcement  and  illustration  of  this 
vorv  extraordinary  fact  ?  Every  man 
will  admit  that  his  true  Being  u  that 
which  for  him  is  "  I.*'  Now  suppoie 
no  man  had  ever  thought  himself  "  I," 
would  ho  ever  have  become  "  I,*'  or 
possessed  a  proper  personal  Beiii|: 
<  'ertainly  not.  It  is  only  liter  think- 
ing one*s  self  «  I,"  and  in  conseqoeaee 
of  thinking  one*s  self  "  I"  that  one  be- 
comes '*  V  But  thinking  one*s  self 
"  I  *'  is  an  act— 4he  act  of  oonsdons- 
ness.  Therefore  the  act  of  eonscions- 
ness  is  anterior  to  the  existence  of 
man,  therefore  man  is  in  Act  before  he 
is  truly  and  properlv  in  Being ;  or.  In 
otXiet  w()t^,\\«  XATMnns  an  act  before 
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how  can  man  art  before  he  in  f 
m  we  eannot  iierfectly  explain 
w,  but  we  can  state,  and  nave 
the  T/tat,  namely^  that  the  fact 
Bat  at  the  same  time  we  beg  it 
nderatood  that  it  is  only  in  one 
hal  this  is  true.  We  would  not 
lunderstood.  We  here  guard 
'cs  from  tiie  imputation  of  say- 
it  in  every  sense  man  is  abso- 
1  nonentity  before  he  acts,  or 
e  actually  creates  liis  Being. 
'e  are  very  far  indeed  from  af 
;,  Prior  to  tlie  act  of  conscious- 
9  posscasesy  as  we  have  said,  an 
ee  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and 
icies  of  existence  is  undoubtedly 

Anterior  to  this  act,  the  foun- 
I  of  his  Being  arc  nvonderfully 
Msnitably  laid.  He  is  a  mighty 
le,  testify  i  ng  his  Creator's  power, 
this  time  being  destitute  of  con- 
less,  wo  again  maintain  tliat  lie 
itnte  of  iiersonality,  and  tliat 
»re  lie  wants  that  which  consti- 
lie  tnie  reality  and  proper  life 
nanity.  We  maintsan  further, 
18  personality,  realized  by  con- 
icts,  is  a  new  kind  of  existence 

up  upon  the  grou...l  of  that 
bat,  further,  there  was  no  pro- 
made  in  the  old  auftstratnm  of 
icious  Being  for  the  evolution 
new  act ;  but  that,  like  the  fall 
n  (with  which  pcrliaps  it  is  in 
iray  connected),  it  is  an  abso- 
free  and  underived  deed,  sclf- 
ited,  and  entirely  exempt  from 
IT  of  causality  ;  and,  moreover, 
very  essence^  the  antagonist  of 
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that  law.  This  we  slndl  endeavour  to 
make  out  in  the  following  chapters,  and 
if  wo  can  succeed  in  showing  this  net 
to  be  primary  original  and  free,  of 
course  it  will  follow  that  the  Being 
which  results  from  it  must  be  free  like- 
wise. But,  whether  we  succeed  or  not, 
we  at  any  rate  think  that,  having  shown 
fully  that  the  thought  <<  I  **  precedes 
and  brings  along  with  it  the  reality  or 
existence  *'  I,**  and  that  this  thought 
"I*'  is  an  act,  we  have  now  said 
enough  to  establish  this  important 
truth  in  psychology,  that  man,  when 
philosophizing  concerning  himself, 
does  not  do  well  to  commence  with  the 
contemplation,  or  with  any  considera- 
tion of  himself  a«  a  Beiny  (wo  say  this 
with  an  especial  eye  to  the  substance 
and  doctrine  of"  Mind'*),  for  his  pro- 
per Being  is  but  a  secondary  articula- 
tion in  his  actual  developement,  and 
therefore  ought  to  form  but  a  seconds 
ary  step  in  his  scientitic  study  of  him- 
self, and  ought  to  hold  but  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  his  regard.  But  he  ought 
to  commence  with  the  contemplation 
of  himself  as  an  act  (the  act  of  con- 
sciousness), for  this  is,  in  reality,  his 
true  and  radical  beginning ;  and,  theri^ 
fore,  in  speculation,  he  ought  to  fol- 
low the  same  order ;  and,  copying  the 
living  truth  of  things  in  his  metliodi- 
cal  exposition  of  himself,  should  take 
this  act  as  the  primary  commencement 
or  starting-point  of  his  philosophical 
researclies.  Sneh,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  only  true  method  of  psychological 
science. 


Chaptee  II. 


1*8  existence  for  otliers,  his  un- 
ons  existence,  b    immediately 

his  existence  for  himself,  his 
ous  personal  existence,  the  reality 
I  not  immediately  given,  but  is 
Hi  through  an  act.  Thus  a  radi- 
itinction  between  thr  two  sorts 
steoce  is  establisheo,  .ho  one 
found  to  precede,  and  the  other 
ow.that  act.  The  Necessitarian, 
'or,'  takes  no  note  of  this  dis- 
m.  Ho  breaks  down  the  line  of 
cation  between  them.  He  runs 
'o  species  of  existence  into  one ; 
le  Libertarian,  usually  acquics- 
in  this  want  of  discrimination, 

in  his  adversary's  liand  the  only 
n  with  which  he  might  .success- 


fully have  combated  him.  Disagree- 
ing widely  in  their  conclusions,  they 
yet  agree  so  far  in  their  premises,  that 
both  of  them  postulate,  in  an  unqua- 
lified manner,  man*s  existence,  as  a 
subitratum  for  his  actions.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  the  victory,  in  point  of  iQffic, 
has  alwajTS  been  on  the  side  of  the  Ne- 
cessitarian, however  much  common- 
sense  and  moral  principle  may  haye 
rebelled  against  his  conclusions.  For 
a  given  or  compulsatory  existence  can 
never  be  free  in  any  of  its  acts.  It  can 
merely  serve  to  conduct  the  activity 
transmitted  to  it  from  olUex  ^s^&»s\]^t^\ 
and  the  peciiWax  \Ti^'ecJiwv%,'v\v^«^«t 
these  may  \)e,  ^\\«\\v^t  Vo  «^Vv  w  v.^ 
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gooil,  which  it  may  appear  to  \r\\c  to     other  natural  germ  or  faculty  of  hu 


that  activity,  eauiiot  ho  owiny  to  any 
original  or  uudcrivcd  power  it  possess- 
es, hut  must  depend  upon  its  natural  con- 
struction>  just  as  a  prism  has  no  power 
in  itself  to  refract  this  way  or  that 
llie  rays  of  light  which  pass  through 
It,  hut  is  determined  to  this  refraction 
by  the  particular  angles  into  which, 


nianity  ?  We  answer.  No.  It  couies 
inti>  operation  after  a  very  different 
fashion.  It  is  an  act  of  pure  will ;  for 
precisely  between  the  two  species  of 
existence  we  have  indicated.  Human 
Will  comes  into  play,  and  has  its  pro- 
])er  place  of  alKKle  ;  and  this  ucw  phe- 
nomenon, lying  in  the  very  roots  of 


without  beins  consulted,  it  was  at  first    the  act  of  Consciousness,  dislocates 
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cut  by  the  hand  of  its  artificer.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  activity  of  such  a  being  is  no 
activity  at  all,  but  pure  passivity  ;  for 
a  derivative  act  is  not  properly  actions 
but  j)assion.  In  merely  receiving  and 
passing  on  an  act,  a  creature  is  not  an 
agent,  but  a  patient.  Such  a  creature, 
bringing  nothing  original  into  the 
field,  cannot,  in  any  sense,  be  said 
either  to  operate  or  co-operate.  All 
its  doings  being  derivative,  are  done  for 
it  or  necessitated  ;  therefore  it  is  free 
in  nothing,  and,  by  the  same  conse- 
ipienee,  must  remain  devoid  of  mora- 
lity and  responsibility. 

I'lie  usual  reasoning  on  this  subject, 
therefore,  being  utterly  fatal  to  t!ie 
cause  of  Iluman  Liberty,  we  have  en- 
deavoured, in  the  foregoing  chapter, 
to  lay  the  groundwork  of  a  new  line 
of  argument ;    the  only  argument  by 


the  wholo  natural  machinery  of 
man,  gives  a  new  and  underived  turn 
to  his  developement,  and  completely 
overthrows,  with  regard  to  him,  the 
whole  law  and  doctrine  of  causality ; 
for  Will  (as  contradistinguished  froizi, 
and  opposed  to,  wish  or  desire)  is 
either  a  word  of  no  meaning  and  in- 
telligibility at  all,  or  else  it  betokens 
a  primary  absolute  commencemeDt — 
an  underivativo  act.  Rut  as  the  Ne- 
cessitarian may  admit  the  former  of 
these  alternatives,  and  may  hold  Will, 
when  applied  to  man,  to  be  an  un- 
meaning word,  it  will  be  proper  to 
postpone  any  discussion  on  that  sub- 
ject  at  present;  and, without  involving 
ourselves  in  what,  after  all,  might  be 
a  mere  skirmbh  of  words,  to  do  our 
best  to  go  more  simply  and  clearly  to 
work,  by  addressing  ourselves  as  much 


wliich,  in  our  opinion,  the  conclusions  as  possible  to  facts,  or  the  realities  of 

of  the  Necessitarian  can  be  met  and  dis-  things. 

proved.  In  clearing  away  the  weeds  by  But  lest  it  should  be  urged  that  man, 
which  the  premises  of  the  question  were  although  perhaps  really  free,  is  yet  in- 
overgrown,  andin  bringingthem  under  competent  to  form  a  trno  and  adequate 
our  close  and  immediate  inspection,  conception  of  Liberty ;  and  that,  tnere- 
we  found  that  tliese  premises,  when  fore,  his  freedom  must,  in  any  event* 
viewed  and  tested  as  facts  (as  jdl  pre-  bo  for  him  as  though  it  were  not ;  lest 
mises  ought  to  be,  if  we  would  ascer-  this  should  be  urged,  we  deem  it  in- 
tain  their  exact  truth  and  vahie),  are  cumbent  upon  us,  before  proceeding  to 
directly  the  reverse  of  those  usually  establish  Human  Freedom  as  fact,  to 


laid  down,  and  allowed  to  pass  cur- 
rent. We  found,  in  a  word,  that  an 
act  is  the  sidfstrntum  of  man's  proper 
existence,  and  not  vice  ccrau . 

But  this  draws  the  controversy  re- 
specting Liberty  and  Necessity  to  its 
extremest  or  narrowest  point.  For  it 
may  here  be  asked,  and  indeed  must 
be  asked — Whence  comes  this  act? 
We  have  divided  uian*s  existence  into 
two  distinct  species,  one  of  which,  that, 
namely,  which  we  may  now  call  his 
natural  existence,  was  found  to  be 
given  and  to  precede  the  act  of  con- 
sciousness. Now,  does  not  this  act 
naturally  spring  out  of  that  existence  ? 
Is  it  not  dependent  upon  it  ?  Is  it  not 
a  roere developement  from  a  seed  sown 
In  mnn's  natural  being  ;  and  doe^  it 
not  unfold  itscW,  :ifror'.i  time,  ViV.i 


endeavour  to  delineate  a  faithful  and 
correct  representation  of  it ;  in  short, 
to  place  before  our  readers  such  a  con- 
ception as  would  be  Liberty  if  it  were 
actualized  or  realized  in  fact.  Before 
showing  that  Liberty  is  <ic/Ma/,wemust 
show  on  what  grounds  it  is  jwtsible* 

Tlie  ordinary  conception  of  liberty, 
as  a  capacity  bestowed  upon  a  given 
or  created  being,  of  choosing  and  fol- 
lowing any  one  of  two  or  more  courses 
of  action,  is  no  conception  at  all,  but 
is  an  inconceivability.  It  is,  in  truth, 
so  worthless  and  shallow  as  hardly  to 
be  worthy  of  mention.  On  account, 
however,  of  tho  placo  which  it  holds 
In  ordinary  phuosophieal  discoiuse, 
we  mu>t  contribute  a  fuw  words  to  its 
elL\^v\^^\Tc^.  U  arises  out  of  a  miserable 
•.\\lt?m\A   \.v\  v.'^\ic\  -A.  vivAcv'^xt^xGMe  be- 
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)W  can  man  act  before  he  is  ? 
we  cannot  perft'clly  explain 
,  but  we  can  state,  and  nave 
e  lliat,  namely^  tliat  the  fact 
(ut  at  the  same  time  wo  beg  it 
lerdtood  that  it  is  only  in  one 
Lt  this  is  trne.  We  would  not 
aderstood.  We  here  guard 
\  from  the  im]>utation  of  say- 
in  every  sense  man  is  abso- 
nonentity  before  he  acts,  or 
actually  creates  his  Being, 
are  very  far  indeed  from  af 
iVior  to  the  act  of  conscious- 
posscsses,  as  wo  have  said,  au 
$  in  the  eyes  of  others ;  and 
ies  of  existence  is  undoubtedly 
Anterior  to  tliis  act,  the  foun- 
>f  bis  Being  arc  wonderfully 
nitably  laid.  lie  is  a  mighty 
,  testify  ing  his  Creator's  power. 
lis  time  being  destitute  of  con- 
\»y  we  again  maintain  that  he 
ute  of  ]>ersonality9  and  that 
3  he  wants  that  which  constl- 
'  tnie  reality  and  proper  life 
.nity.  We  maii\tain  further, 
personality,  realized  by  con- 
3s,  is  a  new  kind  of  existence 
ip  upon  the  ground  of  that 
it,  further,  there  was  no  pro- 
ade  in  the  old  S(u1>stratum  of 
ions  Being  for  the  evolution 
ew  act ;  but  that,  like  the  fall 
(with  which  perliaps  it  is  in 
ly  connected),  it  is  an  abso- 
*ee  and  underived  deed,  self- 
(hI,  and  entirely  exempt  from 
of  causality  ;  and,  moreover, 
?ry  essence,  the  antagonist  of 
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that  law.  ^  This  we  shall  endeavour  to 
make  out  in  the  following  chapters,  and 
if  wo  can  succeed  in  showing  this  act 
to  be  primary  original  and  free,  of 
course  it  will  folli»w  that  the  Being 
which  results  from  it  must  be  free  like- 
wise. But,  whether  we  succeed  or  not« 
we  at  any  rate  think  that,  having  shown 
fully  that  the  thought  '<  I  **  precedes 
and  brings  along  with  it  the  reality  or 
existence  ^<  I,*'  and  that  this  thought 
'^  I*'  is  an  act,  we  have  now  said 
enough  to  establish  this  important 
truth  in  psychology,  that  man,  when 
philosophizing  concerning  himself, 
does  not  do  well  to  commence  with  the 
contemulation,  or  witli  any  considera- 
tion of  himself  a«  a  Beinif  (we  say  this 
with  an  especial  eye  to  the  substance 
and  doctrine  of '<  Mind"),  for  his  pro- 
per Being  is  but  a  secondary  articula- 
tion in  his  actual  developement,  and 
therefore  ought  to  form  but  a  second- 
ary step  in  his  scientillc  study  of  him- 
self, and  ought  to  hold  hut  a  subordi- 
nate place  in  his  regard.  But  he  ought 
to  commence  with  the  contemplation 
of  himself  as  an  act  (the  act  of  con- 
sciousness), for  this  is,  in  reality,  his 
true  and  radical  beginning ;  !ind,  there- 
fore, in  speculation,  ho  ought  to  fol- 
low the  same  order ;  and,  copying  the 
living  truth  of  things  in  his  methodi- 
cal exposition  of  himself,  should  take 
this  act  as  the  primary  commencement 
or  starting-point  of  his  philosophical 
researches.  Sn<^h,  in  our  opinion,  is 
the  only  tme  niethml  of  psychological 
science. 


CHAPTEa  II. 


I  existence  for  others,  his  un- 

is  existence,   is    immediately 

his  existence  for  himself,  his 

IS  personal  existence,  the  reality 

not  immediately  given,  but  is 

through  an  act.  Thus  a  radi- 

nction  between  these  two  sorts 

ence  is  established,  the  one 

►und  to  precede,  and  the  other 

V  that  act.  The  Necessitarian, 

r,'  takes  no  note  of  this  dis- 

.     He  breaks  down  the  line  of 

ition  between  them.     He  nms 

species  of  existence  into  one ; 

Libertarian,  usually  acquies- 

this  want  of  discrimination, 

a  his  adversary's  hand  the  only 

with  which  he  might  success- 


fully have  combated  him.  Disagree- 
ing widely  In  their  conclusions,  they 
yet  agree  so  far  in  their  premises,  that 
both  of  them  postulate,  in  an  unqua- 
lified manner,  man*8  existence,  as  a 
mtntratum  for  his  actions.  On  this 
account,  therefore,  it  must  be  confess- 
ed that  the  yictory,  in  |>oint  of  loffic, 
has  always  been  on  the  side  of  the  Ne- 
cessitarian, howeyer  much  common- 
sense  and  moral  principle  may  haye 
rebelled  against  his  conclusions.  For 
a  given  or  compnlsatory  existence  can 
never  be  free  in  any  of  its  acts.  It  can 
merely  serve  to  conduct  the  activity 
transmitted  to  it  from  otlier  quarters ; 
and  the  peculiar  inflections,  whatever 
these  may  be,  whether  to  evil  or  to 
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mau's  undetermined  power  of  choos-     eucc.     If  we  consider  it  welly  we  ihall 


lug ;  but>  whence  comes  his  act  of  par-  bo    satisfied  that  It  is  only  on  this 

ttcular  choice  or  determination  ?  Is  it  ground  that  the  conception  of  an  nn- 

dcrivative?   can  it  be  traced  out  of  derived  act  is  possible:  and,  moreover, 

him  up   into    some  foreign  source  ?  wo  shall  see  ttiat,  on  this  ground,  the 


Then,  of  coursoj  his  liberty  vanishes. 
Is  it  not  derivative  ?  Then  his  liberty 
stands  good  ;  but  is  no  longer  fonnd 
to  consist  in  a  state  of  indctermlna- 
tion  to  several  courses  of  action.  It 
must  bo  conceived  of  as  an  underived 
or  absolutely  self-grounded  act  of  de- 
termination in  favour  of  one. 

Tims,  then,  the  conception  of  liber- 
ty is  reflucod  to  some  degree  of  dis- 
tinct noss  and  tangibility.  If  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  Imman  liberty,  it  must 
bo  identical  with  an  absolutely  origi- 
nal or  underived  act ;  and  the  concep- 
tion of  the  one  of  these  nuu}t  be  the 


conception  of  such  an  act  h  inevitaMe. 
For  if  we  suppose  an  act  of  antago- 
nbm  to  take  place  against  the  whole 
of  man's  given  existence,  against  all 
that  man  is  bom— it  is  imponible  that 
this  act  itself  can  be  given  or  deriva- 
tive ;  for  the  supposition  is,  that  thu 
act  b  opposed  to  all  the  g^von  or  deri- 
vative in  man,  and  is  nothing  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  thus  opposed.  If, 
therefore,  it  wore  itself  derivative,  be- 
ing no  longer  tlie  of^posite  of  the  deri- 
vative, it  would  bo  a  nonenUty ;  or,  it 
would  be  a  suicidal  act,  exterminating 
itself.    Therefore,  if  we  are  to  form  a 


same  as  the  conception  of  the  other  of  conception  at  all  of  such  an  antagonist 
them.  But  it  is  still  our  business  to  act,  wo  must  conceive  it  as  absolutely 
show  in  what  way  the  conception  of    primary  and  underived ;    and  on  the 


such  an  act  is  possible. 

It  is  palpably  impossible  to  conuoivo 
liberty,  or  an  underived  act,  as  arising 
out  of  man* 8  natural  or  given  exist- 
ence. Accortling  to  our  very  concep- 
tion of  this  species  of  existence,  all 
the  activity  put  forth  out  of  it  is  of  a 
derivative  or  transmitted  character. 
As  we  liave  already  said,  such  kind  of 
activity  is  not  activity  at  all,  but  pas- 
sivity. Not  being  originated  aoso- 
lutely  by  the  creature  who  appnrentltf 
exerts  it,  every  particle  of  it  falls  to 
be  refunded  back  out  of  this  creature 
iuto  the  source  from  whence  it  reiillif 
eomes ;  and  this  clearly  leaves  the 
being  in  question  a  mere  passive  crea- 
ture throughout;  and,  at  any  rate, 
incapable  of  putting  forth  a  primary 
and  underived  act. 

But  tliough  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  conceive  an  underived  act  put  forth 
out  of  iiKurs  natural  existence,  there  Is 
yet  nothing  to  preveut  us  from  con- 
ceiving an  act  of  this  kind  put  forth 
against  man's  natural  or  given  cxist- 


otlier  hand,  if  we  would  frame  a  true 
conception  of  human  liberty,  or  an 
underived  act,  we  can  only  conceive  it 
as  the  antagonist  act  wo  have  been 
describing — we  must  concelvo  it  as  an 
act  opposing  or  resisting  every  thing 
in  man  which  is  given,  passive,  natu- 
ral, or  bom. 

Thus,  then,  we  have  now  shown  in 
wliat  way  a  correct  conception  of  hu- 
man liberty  is  to  bo  framed ;  or,  in 
other  words,  we  have  pointed  out  the 
grounds  upon  whicli  man*s  IVeedom  Is 
possible.  It  is  possible,  because  the 
particular  act  described  as  identical 
and  convertible  with  it,  namely,  an  act 
of  determinate  antagonism  against  the 
natural  or  unconscious  man,  can,  at 
any  rate,  be  conceived.  But,  admit- 
ting that  it  may  be  conceived,  we 
must  now  ask.  Is  it  also  practised  ?  Is 
Human  Liberty  actual  as  well  as  pos- 
A\Ae  ?  Besides  finding  its  realixatiun 
In  thought,  docs  it  also  find  its  realiza- 
tion in  fact  ? 


ClUPTEB  III. 


Tor  an  answer  to  this  question  we 

must  refer  ourselves  to   observation 

Mud  expt^rience.     But  observation  and 

ex|>erience  have  already  decided  the 

point,     ('on^:ciou9ness  itself  is  the  ac- 

tualixation  of  the  conception  we  have 

been  describing.     Lying  bettvien  the 

two  species  of  human  existence  diicn- 

mina^  at  the  commcncoment  of  tUU 


paper,  consciousnefrs  is  an  airt  of  an- 
tagonism against  the  one  of  them,  and 
has  the  other  of  them  for  its  result. 
A  glance  at  the  very  surface  of  man 
showed  it  to  be  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety,  that  sensation  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  sensation,  passion  and  the 
co\\sfWAnTi««&vA'^«HA5;)i^)nAver  eoexist 
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the  great  law  coiiiiocted  wiUi 

0  be  this  ;  not  that  they  grew 
ich  other's  growl li  and  strenf?th- 
ith  each  other's  strength^  l»ut, 

1  contrary,  tliat  each  of  tliein 

jtist  m  proportion  as  the  other 

Wherever  a  passion  was  ob- 

to  be  carried  to  its  greatest 

.  a  total  absence  or  cessation  of 
lusncss  was  noticed  to  bo  the 
and  tlie  man  lost  his  person- 

When  consciousness  began  to 
rt  itself^  and  to  regain  its  placc> 
»iony  in  its  turn,  began  to  give 
ndj  becoming  diminished  or  sus- 
\f  the  man  recovered  his  pcrson- 

The  same  was  observed  to  be 
e  with  regard  to  sensation.  A 
on  is  notoriously  most  absorb- 
len  the  least  consciousness  of 
place ;  and>  therefore,  is  not 
iclusion  legitimate  that  it  would 

more  efibctive — ^that  it  would 
absorbing,  provided  no  con- 
lefls  of  it  interfered  to  dissolve 
arm?  And  does  not  all  this 
hat  consciousness  is  an  act  of 
nism  against  the  moditications 
1*8  natural  being,  and  that,  in- 
it  has  no  office^  character^  or 
rability  at  all,  unless  of  this  an« 
rt  and  negative  description  ? 
;his  act  has,  as  it  were,  two  sides, 
hough  single,  it  fulfils  a  double 

We  have  still  to  show,  more 

than  we  have  yet  done,  how 
t,  breaking  up  the  great  natur- 
ies  of  sensation  and  of  ])assion, 
J  dispUiccs  the  various  modifica- 
f  man*s  given  existence,  and,  by 
«sary  couse<iucncc,  places  the 
sfhich  was  not  given — namely^ 

"  of  humanity — the  true  and 

being  of  every  man  **  who 
I  into  the  world.'*  This  dis- 
i  will  lead  us  into  more  minute 
sictical  details  than  any  we  have 
jountered. 

earliest  modifications  of  man's 
I  being  arc  termed  "  sensations.'* 
sensations  are,  like  all  the  other 


changes  of  man's  given  existence 
purely  passive  in  their  character.  They 
are  states  of  suffering,  whetlier  the  suf- 
fering lie  of  plcjisure  or  of  pain,  or  of 
an  indificrent  cast.  Tliere  is  obvious- 
ly nothing  original  or  active  connect- 
ed with  them.  There  is  nothing  in 
them  except  their  own  given  contents, 
and  these  are  entirely  derivative.  In 
the  smell  of  a  rose,  U\r  instance,  there 
is  nothing  present  except  the  smell  of 
a  rose.  In  a  word,  let  us  turn  and 
twist,  increase  or  diminish  any  sensa- 
tion as  we  please,  wo  can  twibt  and 
turn  it  into  nothuig  except  the  par- 
ticular sensation  which  it  is. 

Let  us  suppose,  then,  a  particular 
sensation  to  be  impressed  upon  any  of 
man's  organs  of  sense — let  us  suppose 
it  propagated  forwards  along  the 
nerves — let  us  trace  it  forth  unto  the 
brain — let  us  admit  Hartley's  or  any 
other  philosopher's  **  vibrations/' 
"  elastic  medium,"  or  **  animal 
spirits,"  to  fte  facts ;  and  finally,  let  us 
suppose  it,  through  the  intervention  of 
the  one  or  other  of  these,  landed  and 
safely  louged  in  what  metaphysicians 
are  pleased  to  term  the  "mma;**  still 
we  maintain  that,  in  spite  of  this  cir- 
cuitous operation,  the  man  would  re- 
main utterly  unconscious,  and  would 
not,  in  con8e(|uence  of  it,  have  any 
existence  as  "  T'  (the  only  kind  of 
existence  which  i)roperly  concerns 
him),  nor  would  the  external  object 
have  any  existence  as  an  offject  for 
him.  He  would  not  perccicc  it,  al- 
though sentient  of  it ;  the  reason  of 
which  is,  that  perception  implies  an 
"  I,"  and  a  «  not  I,"  a  subject  aiid 
object ;  and  a  subject  and  object  in- 
volve a  duality ;  and  a  duality  pre- 
supposes an  act  of  discrimination.  But 
no  act  of  discrimination — no  act  of 
any  kind  is  involved  in  sensation — 
tlierefore,  man  might  continue  to 
undergo  sensations  until  doomsday^ 
without  ever  becoming  **  I,"  and 
without  ever  perceiving  an  external  * 
universe. 


ic  staUmiont  Ihiit  wc  l>ccoinc  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  au  external 
lirougli,  and  in  consctiucncc  of,  our  sensations,  besides  its  falsohood,  embodies 
i  the  boldest  pctitio  principii  upon  record.  How  arc  we  usurcd  of  the  reality 
eternal  world  ?  asks  the  philosophy  of  scepticism.  Through  the  senses,  aoswors 
losophy  of  faith.  }3ut  are  not  the  senses  themselves  a  part  of  the  external 
3  ?  and  is  not  lliis  answer,  therefore,  equivalent  to  saying  tiiat  we  become  as- 
f  the  reality  of  the  external  universe  through  the  external  universe  ?  or,  in  other 
is  not  this  solution  of  the  (juestiun  a  direct  taking-for-granted  of  the  very  matter  in 
?  It  may  be  frivolous  to  raise  such  a  question,  but  it  is  certainly  far  more  frivolous 
vo  it  lu  this  manner-«-the  manner  usually  practised  by  our  Scottish  philosopl 
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How  then  docs  man  become  "  I  ?" 
how  €loes  he  become  percipient  of  an 
external  universe?  We  answer,  not 
through  sensation,  but  by  and  through 
an  act  of  discrimination,  or  virtual 
negation.  This  negation  in  not,  and 
need  not  be  expressed  in  worils.  It 
is  a  silent,  but  deep  deed,  making  eacli 
man  an  individual  person ;  and  it  is 
enough,  if  the  reality  of  it  be  present, 
even  although  the  expression  and  dis- 
tinct conception  of  it  should  be  absent. 
But,  if  the  reality  were  actually  ab- 
sent, then  there  woidd  bo  a  dilTerenco 
indeed.  If  *'  no,**  in  thought,  and  in 
deed,  were  taken  out  of  the  world, 
man  would  never  become  "  I,*'  and, 
for  him,  the  external  universe  would 
remain  a  nonentity.  Sensation,  pas- 
sion, &c.,  would  continue  as  strong 
and  violent  as  ever,  but  consciousness 
woidd  depart ;  man  and  nature,  "  I," 
and  not  "  I,"  subject  and  object  lap- 
sing into  one,  and  every  thmg  merging 
in  a  great  unity,  would  be  as  though 
they  were  not.  Indeed,  the  conse- 
quences of  the  disappearance  of  this 
small  and  apparently  insignificant  ele- 
ment are  altogether  incalculable. 

An  illustrative  view  will  help  to 
render  our  meaning  more  distinct,  and 
our  statement  more  convincing.  Let 
us  suppose  man  to  be  visited  by  par- 
ticular sensations  of  sight,  of  smell,  of 
touch  ;  and  let  us  suppose  these  in- 
duced by  the  presence  of  a  rose.  Now, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  this  process,  the 
rose  contributes  nothing  except  the 
particular  sensations  mentioned.  It 
docs  not  contribute  the  element  of 
negation.  Yet,  without  the  element 
of  negation,  the  rose  could  never  be 
an  object  to  the  man  (and  unless  it 
were  an  object  to  him,  ho  of  course 
would  never  perceive  it) ;  neither  with- 
out this  element  could  the  man  ever 
become  **  I.*'  For  lot  us  suppose  this 
element  to  be  absolutely  withdrawn — 
to  have  no  place  in  the  process,  then 
**  1"  and  the  rose,  the  subject  and  ob- 
ject, being  undiscriniinatod,  a  virtual 
identification  of  them  would  prevail. 
But  an  identification  of  the  subjt^ct 
and  object,  of  the  l^eing  knowing  and 
the  Being  known,  would  render  per- 
ception, consciousness,  knowledge,  in- 
conceivable ;  for  these  dei)ond  up(»n 
a  setting  asundor  of  siibjoct  .ind  o!>- 
ject,  of"  I"  and  "  no!  I.'"  I^if  a  sot- 
twff  flyijujer  of  subjc.tl  and  o]>jcct, 
dtfpumh  upon  a  dis^criminariuu  \a\d 
down  between  them,     But  a  di^scriral- 


nation  laid  down  between  them  implies 
the  presence  of  the  element  of  nega- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  knowledge,  con- 
sciousness, perception,  depend  upon 
the  restoration  of  the  element  we  sup- 
posed withdrawn,  and  are  inconceiT- 
able  and  impossible  without  it.  It  is 
therefore  evident,  that  if  man,  in  sen- 
sation, were  virtually  identified  with 
the  object,  were  the  same  as  it,  be 
would  never  i)erccivc  it, — it  would 
never  be  an  object  to  him,  and  just  as 
little  would  he  be  «  I."  But  the  only 
way  in  which  this  virtual  identifier 
tion  is  to  be  avoided,  is  by  and  through 
an  implied  discrimination.  Then  only 
do  the  "  r*  and  "  not  I"  emerge,  and 
become  the  "  1'*  and  the  **  not  I." 
But  an  implied  discrimination  iuToWes 
an  act  of  negation,  either  implicitly 
or  explicitly.  Therefore,  an  act  of 
negation,  actual  or  virtual,  is  the  fun- 
damental act  of  humanity — b  the  con- 
dition upon  which  consciousness  and 
knowledge  depend — is  the  act  which 
makes  the  universe  an  object  to  us-> 
is  the  ground,  and  tlic  placer  of  the 
"  I"  and  the  "not  I.'* 

Do  metaphysicians  still  desire  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  *'  nature 
of  the  connexion,"  the  "  mode  of  com- 
munication** which  subsists  between 
matter  and  what  they  term  "  mind?" 
or  do  they  continue  to  regard  this 
(piestion  iis  altogether  insoluble? 
About  "  mind"  we  profess  to  know 
nothing.  But  if  they  will  discard  this 
hypothetical  substance,  and  consent 
to  ])ul  up  with  the  simplo  word  and 
reality  "  I,"  instead  of  it,  we  think 
we  can  throw  some  light  on  what  takes 
place  between  matter  and  "  me,"  and 
that  the  foregoing  observations  haro 
already  done  so.  Tho  point  at  which 
all  preceding  philosophers  have  con- 
fessed the  hiatus  to  be  insurmountable, 
the  hitch  to  be  inscnitably  perplexing, 
was  not  the  point  at  which  the  im- 
pression was  communicated  to  the 
organ  of  sense— was  not  the  point 
where  the  organ  communicated  tho 
impression  to  tlie  nerves — was  not  the 
point  where  the  nerves  transmitted  it  to 
the  bnun, — but  was  the  point  where  the 
brain,  or  ultimate  corporeal  tissue, 
conveyed  it  to  the  "  mind."  Here 
lay  tho  gap  which  no  philosophy  ever 
vol  intclligihly  oloare<l :  here  brooded 
tlio  mist  wliic.li  no  breath  of  science 
ovor  vol  siui t'odcd  in  dispersing.  But, 
tv.'\>vuVvA.vv\v^\.Vv(i\\\uothosis  of  "  mind,** 
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reality  "  I,"  and  we  shall  see  how  the  and  to  inform  him  distinctly  what 
▼apours  will  vanish^  how  the  pros-  it  is  that  takes  place  between  "  mat- 
pect  will  brighten,  and  how  the  hiatus  ter"  and  "me"  (matter  presenting  it- 
will  bo  spanned  by  tlie  bridge  of  a  self,  as  it  always  does,  in  the  shape  of 
comprehensible  fact.  In  the  first  a  sensation)?  then  we  beg  to  inform  him 
place,  in  order  to  render  this  fact  the  tliat  all  that  takes  place  between  them 
more  palpable,  let  us  suppose,  wliat  is  is  an  act  of  negation,  in  virtue  of  which 
not  the  case,  that  the  "  1'*  is  immediate-  they  are  what  they  are  ;  and  that  this 
ly  given— comes  into  the  world  ready  act  constitutes  that  link  (or  rather 
made ;  and  that  a  sensation,  after  being  utUinh)  between  body  and  mind — ^if  we 
duly  impressed  upon  its  appropriate  must  call  the  <<!'*  by  that  name — which 
organ  of  sense,  and  carried  along  the  many  philosophers  have  sought  for, 
nerves  into  the  brain,  is  thence  conveyed  and  which  many  more  have  declined 
into  this  "  I."  But  we  have  just  seen  the  search  of  out  of  despaur  of  ever 
that,  along  with  this  transmission  of  finding  it. 

sensation,  there  is  no  negation  con-  We  must  here  guard  our  readers 
▼eyed  to  this  **  I.**  There  is  nothing  against  a  delusive  view  of  this  subject 
transmitted  to  it  except  the  sensation,  which  may  be  easily  taken  up.  It 
But  we  have  also  just  seen  that  without  may  still,  perhaps,  be  conceived  that 
a  negation,  virtually  present,  at  least,  "  mind,"  or  the  <*  I,"  is  immediately 
there  could  be  no  "  I"  in  the  case,  given — is  sent  into  the  world,  as  wo 
This  supposed  "  I,"  therefore,  could  have  said,  rea(lf/-made — and  that  it 
not  be  a  true  and  real  "  V  Its  puts  forth  this  act  of  negation  out  of 
eround  is  yet  wanting.  In  point  of  the  resources  of  its  natural  being. 
met  it  may  be  considered  to  lapse  into  Such  a  doctrine  borrows  its  support, 
''  mind,'*  and  to  bo  as  worthless  and  as  we  have  already  hinted,  from  what 
iinphilosophical  as  that  spurious  sub-  are  called  "  the  laws  of  human 
stance  which  we  have  been  labouring  thoughts,**  but  is  utterly  discounte- 
to  get  rid  of.  Throwing  this  "  I,*'  nanced  by  facts ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
therefore,  aside,  let  us  turn  back,  and  sources  themselves  from  whence  theso 
supposing,  what  is  the  ease,  that  the  laws  are  professedly,  although,  as  it 
**  1"  is  not  immediately  given,  let  us  appears,  incorrectly  deduced.  This 
follow  forth  the  progress  of  a  seusa-  doctrine  directly  reverses  the  truth  of 
tiou  once  more.  A  particular  impres-  facts  and  the  real  order  of  things.  It 
^^ion  is  made  upon  an  organ  of  sense  furnishes  us  with  a  notable  instance  of 
in  man,  and  what  is  the  result  ?  Sen-  that  species  of  misconception  and  lo- 
cation. Carry  it  on  into  the  nerves,  gical  transposition  technically  called  a 
into  the  brain,  what  is  the  resiUt  ?  husteron-proteron ;  *  in  vulgar  Ian- 
Mere  sensation.  Is  there  no  con-  guage,  it  places  the  cart  before  the 
sciousness?  As  yet  there  is  none.  But  horse.  For,  as  we  have  all  along  scen> 
have  we  traced  the  sensation  through  the  being  <<  T*  arises  out  of  this  act 
its  whole  course  ?  No  :  if  we  follow  of  negation,  and  therefore  this  act  of 
it  onwards  we  find  that  somewhere  or  negation  cannot  arise  out  of  the  being 
other  it  encounters  an  act  of  negation  '*\.''  All  the  evidence  we  can  collect 
— a-  *'  no"  gets  implicated  in  the  pro-  on  the  subject — every  ray  of  light  that 
cess,  and  then,  and  then  only,  does  falls  upon  it,  proves  and  reveals  it  tO' 
consciousness  arise — then  only  does  be  a  fact,  that  the  act  of  negation  pre- 
man  start  into  being  as  '*  1" — then  <!edcs  the  being  **  I,*'  is  the  very  con- 
only  do  subject  and  object  stand  asun-  dition  or  constituent  ground  upoa 
der.  We  have  already  proved,  we  which  it  rests,  and  therefore  the  being 
trust  with  sufficient  distinctness,  that  "  1*'  cannot  possibly  precede  or  be 
this  act  musthe  present,  either  actual-  given  anterior  to  this  act  of  negation., 
ly  or  virtually,  before  man  can  be  *•  1,"  We  may  say,  if  we  please,  that  thia 
and  before  the  external  universe  can  act  of  negation  is  the  act  "  /,**  but  not 
be  an  object  to  him — that  is,  before  that  it  arises  out  of  the  being  "  I,** 
he  can  perceive  it — and  therefore  we  because  the  whole  tci  *mony  of  facts 
need  not  say  any  thing  more  upon  this  discountenances  such  a  conclusion,  an4 
point.  But  does  "  the  philosopher  of  goes  to  establish  the  very  reverse, 
mind^'nowask  us  to  redeem  our  pledge.  The  perfect  truth  is,  that  man  acts  I 
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before  he  is  I,  that  is  to  say,  he  acts 
before  he  truly  is — his  act  precedoii 
aud  realises  his  being ; — a  direct  rever- 
sal of  the  ordiuary  doctrine,  but  a 
most  important  one  as  far  as  the  esta- 
blishment of  human  liberty  is  eon- 
cemod  ;  because,  in  making  man's 
exbtonce  to  depend  upon  his  act,  and 
in  showing  his  act  to  be  absolutely 
original  and  uudorived— an  act  of  an- 
tagonism against  the  deriTative  modi- 
fications of  his  given  luUure,  we  en- 
circle him  with  an  atmosphere  of 
liberty,  and  invest  him  with  a  moral 
character  aud  the  dread  attribute  of 
responsibility,  which,  of  course,  would 
disappear  if  man,  at  every  step,  moved 
in  the  pre-ordained  foot-prints  of  fate, 
and  were  not,  in  some  respect  or  other, 
unconditionally  free.  And  move  in 
these  foot-prints  he  must,  the  bonds- 
man of  necessity  in  all  things,  if  it  be 
true  that  his  real  and  proper  substan- 
tive existence  precedes  and  gives  rise 
to  his  acts. 

If  this  act  of  negation  never  Cook 
place,  the  sphere  of  sensation  would  be 
enlarged.  The  sensation  would  reign 
absoi%ing,  undisputed,  and  supreme ; 
or,  in  other  words,  man  would,  in 
every  case,  be  mon(»>olized  by  the 
passive  state  into  which  he  had  been 
cast.  The  whole  of  his  being  would 
be  usurped  by  the  passive  mocffiScation 
into  which  circumstances  had  moulded 
iU  But  the  act  of  negation  or  con- 
sciousness puts  an  end  to  this  mono- 
poly. Its  presence  displaces  the  sen- 
sation to  a  certain  extent,  however 
small  that  extent  may  be.  An  an- 
tagonism is  now  commenced  against 
passion  (for  all  sensation  is  passion), 
and  who  can  say  where  this  antago- 
nism is  to  stop.  (  We  shall  show,  in  its 
proper  place,  that  all  morality  centres 
in  tnis  antagonism. )  The  great  unity 
of  sensation,  that  is,  the  state  which 
prevailed  anterior  to  tlie  dualization  of 
subject  and  object,  is  broken  np,  and 
man's  sensations  and  other  passive 
states  of  existence  never  again  possess 
the  entireness  of  their  first  unalloyed 
condition — that  entireness  which  they 
possessed  in  his  infantine  years — ^that 
wholeness  and  singleness  which  was 
theurs  before  the  act  of  negation  broke 
the  universe  asunder  into  the  worid  of 
man  and  the  world  of  natnre. 

This,  then,  proves  that  conscious- 
ness,  or  the  act  of  negation,  is  not  the 
harmonious  accompaniment  and  depcn- 
deat,  but  is  the  antagoaiit  and  tVie 
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violator  of  sensation.  Let  us  endea- 
vour once  more  to  show  that  this  act, 
froin  its  very  character,  must  be  undr- 
rived  and  free.  The  proof  is  as  fol- 
lows. Sensation  is  a  given  or  deriva- 
tive state.  It  has,  therefore,  from  tlie 
first  a  particular  positive  character.  But 
this  act  is  nothing  in  itself;  it  has  no 
positive  character ;  it  is  merely  the  op- 
posite— the  entire  opposite  of  sensation. 
But  if  it  were  given  and  derived  as  well 
as  sensation,  it  would  not  be  the  entire 
opposite  of  sensation.  It  would  agree 
with  sensation  in  tin's,  that  both  of 
them  would  be  given.  But  it  agrees 
with  the  sensation  in  nothing.  It  is 
thoroughly  opposed  to  it.  It  is  pare 
action,  while  the  sensation  is  pure  pas- 
sion. The  sensation  is  passive,  and  is 
opposed  to  consciousness  because  it  is 
derivative.  Consciousness  is  action^ 
aud  is  opposed  to  sensation  because  h 
is  not  derivative.  If  consdousness  were 
a  given  state  it  would  not  be  action  at 
all;  it  would  be  nothing  but  passion. 
It  would  be  merely  one  passion  con- 
tending with  another  passion.  Bat  it 
is  impossible  to  conceive  any  passion 
or  given  state  of  Being  without  some 
positive  character  besides  its  antagonist 
character.  But  this  act  of  negation  lias 
no  positive  character — has  no  character 
at  all  except  of  tins  antagonist  descrip- 
tion. Besides,  it  is  opposed  to  every 
passion .  If  consciousness  co-exist  with 
€my  passion,  we  have  seen  that  it  dis- 
places it  to  a  certain  degree.  Tliere- 
tbre,  if  consciousness  were  itself  a  pas- 
sive or  derivative  state  it  would  be 
suicidal,  it  would  precent  itseff  from 
coming  into  manifestation.  But  pass- 
ing by  this  rcffuctio  ad  absurdufH,  we 
maintain  that  consciousness  meets  the 
given,  the  dcrivatc  in  man,  at  every 
point — that  it  only  manifests  itself  by 
doing  so^and  thepe4bre  we  must  con- 
clude that  it  is  not  itself  derivative,  but 
is  an  absolutely  original  act,  or,  in  other 
words,  an  act  of  perfect  freedom. 

Let  us  here  note,  in  a  very  few 
words,  the  conclusions  we  have  got  to. 
At  our  first  step  we  noticed  the  given, 
the  natural,  the  unconscious  man-»a 
passive  creature  throughout  all  tlie 
modifications  of  his  Being.  At  our 
second  step  we  observed  an  act  of 
antagonism  or  freedom  taking  place 
against  sensation,  and  the  other  passive 
conditions  of  his  nature,  as  we  have  yet 
more  fidly  to  see  :  and  at  our  third  step 
N«e  towu^  V)nB.x.  \sAxv  m  ^rtue  of  this 
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three  great  moments  of  lumianit y  may  man — the  man  working  into  freedom 

be  thus  expressed.     1st,  The  natural  against  passion^-is  man  in  action.    Sd, 

or  given  man,  is  man  in  |)assion— in  Tlie  **  I "  is  man  in  free,  that  is,  in 

enslaved  Being.     2d,   The  conscious  real  |)ersonal  Being. 


Chaftee  IV. 

Aro  we  then  to  hold  that  man  does  with  any  other  word  denoting  what  is 

not  become  "  1 "  by  compulsion^ihdX  called  «•  a  faculty  "  of  man,  and  keep 

he  18  not  constrained  to  become  "  1  ?"  harping  on  the  same,  without  having 

We  must  hold  this  doctrine.     No  man  first  of  all  come  round  the  reality  mtk" 

is  forced  or  necessitated  to  become  of</ the  assistance  of  the  word, — if  we 

•*  I."    All  the  necessitated  part  of  his  seek  to  educe  the  reality  out  of  tho 

Being  loans  the  other  way,  and  tends  word, — the  chances  are  a  thousand  to 

to  prevent  him  from  becoming  «  I."  one  that  we  shall  end  whore  wc  began. 

He  becomes  "  I "  by  fighting  against  and  never  get  beyond  the  region  of 

the  necessitated  part  of  his  nature,  mere  words.     It  makes  a  mighty  dif* 

"  I  **  embraces  and  expresses  the  sum  ference  in  all  kinds  of  composition, 

and  substance  of  his  freedom — of  his  whether  the  reality  suggests  the  word, 

resistance.     He  becomes  "  I"  with  or  whether   the  worf   suggests  tho 

his  own  consent — through  the  concur-  reality.     The  former  kind  of  suggw- 

rence  and  operation  of  his  own  will.  tion  alone  possesses  any  value^ — it  alone 

We  have  as  yet  said  little  about  gives  truth  and  life  both  to  philosophy 

Human  Will,  because  «  Will "  is  but  and  to  poetry.     The  latter  kind  U 

a  word ;  and  we  have  all  along  been  worthless  altogether,  either  in  philoso* 

anxious  to  avoid  that  very  common^  pher  or  poet ;  and  the  probability  is, 

though  most  fatal,  error  in  philosophy  that  the  reality  which  the  word  sng- 

— ^the  error,  namelv,  of  supposing  that  g^ts  to  him  b  nottlie  true  reality  at 

words  can  ever  do  the  business  of  all* 

thoughts,  or  can,  of  themselves,  put  us  Withontemploy  ing  the  word  "  will," 

in  possession  of  the  realities  which  then,  let  us  look  forth  into  the  realities 

they  denote.     If,  in  philosophy,  we  of  man,  and  perhaps  we  shall  fall  hi 

commence  with  the  word  "  Will,"  or  with  the  reahty  of  it  when  we  are 


*  Some  various  considcratioM  present  themselves  in  connexion  with  this  subject 
Human  compositions  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  In  the  first,  the  commence- 
ment is  made  from  feelings,  ideas,  or  realities.  These  beget  and  clothe  themselves  in 
words.  These  precede  the  words.  The  workers  in  this  order  arc,  in  poetry,  the  truA 
|>oeta.  But  the  words  having  been  employed  and  established,  it  is  found  tliat  these  of 
themselves  give  birth  to  feelings  and  ideas  wldch  may  bo  extracted  out  of  them  with- 
out recourse  being  had  to  any  otiicr  source.  Hence  a  second  class  of  composers  arises, 
iu  whom  words  precede  idcas^a  class  who,  instead  of  construing  ideas  into  words, 
construe  words  into  ideas-— and  these  again  into  other  words.  This  class  commences 
with  words,  making  these  feel  and  think  for  them.  Of  this  class  are  tho  poetasters, 
the  authors  of  odes  to  **  Imagination,"  **  Hope,"  &c.,  which  are  merely  written  be- 
cause such  words  as  "  hope,"  **  imagination,"  &c.,  have  been  established.  These  are 
tho  employers  of  tlio  hereditary  laiigungc  of  poetry.  In  philosophy  the  case  is  precisely 
the  same.  An  Aristotle,  a  Liebnitz,  or  a  Kant,  liaving  come,  by  certain  realities  of 
humanity,  through  an  original  exertion,  and  not  through  the  instrumentality  of  words, 
makes  use  of  a  certain  kind  of  phraseology  to  denote  these  realities.  An  inferior  gene- 
radon  of  philosophers,  finding  this  phraseology  made  to  their  hand,  adopt  it ;  and,  wilh- 
ont  looking  for  the  realities  themselves  independently  of  the  words,  they  endeavour  to 
lay  hold  of  the  realities  solely  through  the  words  ;  they  seek  to  extract  the  realities  out 
of  the  words,  and,  consequently,  their  labours  are  in  a  different  sul^ect-matter,  as  dead 
and  worthless  as  those  of  tlie  poetaster.  Both  classes  of  imiUtors  work  in  an  wverted 
order.  Tlicy  seek  the  livhig  among  the  dead  :  that  is,  they  seek  it  where  it  never  can 
be  found.  Let  us  ask  whether  one  inevitable  result — one  disadvantage  of  the  possession 
of  a  highly  cultivated  language  is  not  this  :— that,  being  fraught  with  numbetUva  «£«»<:?»<> 
tions,  it  enables  pooXaaierB  and  false  philosophers  lo  a\jo>M\A—\iv««ssv>\^:\v«A\\.«M&^«k 
Utem  to  make  words  stand  in  phice  of  thingi  and  do  Ui%  bvunn^w  ol  ^o>^Wi 
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never  thinking^  of  the  irord,  or  troub- 
ling ourselyes  about  it ;  perhaps  we 
shall  encounter  the  phenomenon  itself, 
when  the  expression  of  it  is  the  last 
thing  in  our  thoughts;  perhaps  wc 
shall  find  it  to  be  something  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  suspected  ;  per- 
haps we  shall  find  that  it  exists  in 
deeper  regions,  presides  over  a  wider 
sphere*  and  comes  into  earlier  play 
than  we  had  any  notion  of. 

Tho  law  of  causality  is  the  great 
law  of  nature.  Now,  what  do  we  pre- 
cisely understand  by  the  law  of  causa- 
lity ?  We  understand  by  it  the  keep- 
ing up  of  an  uninterrupted  depend* 
ency  throughout  tho  various  links  of 
creation ;  or  tho  fact  that  one  Being 
assumes,  without  resistance  or  chal- 
lenge, the  state  modification,  or  what- 
ever we  may  choose  to  call  it,  im- 
posed upon  by  another  Being.  Hence 
tho  law  of  causality  is  emphatically  tho 
law  of  virtual  surrender  or  assent. 

Now  the  natural  man — man  as  he  is 
bom — is  clearly  placed  entirely  under 
the  dominion  of  this  law.  ~IIo  is,  as 
we  have  often  said,  a  mere  passive 
creature  throughout.  He  dons  the 
sensations  and  the  passions  that  come 
to  him,  and  bends  before  them  like  a 
sapling  in  the  wind.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  so  obvious  that  tho  conscious 
man— the  man  become  '*  I " — is  also 
placed  under  jurisdiction  of  this  law. 

The  "  1 "  stands  in  a  direct  anti- 
thesis to  the  natural  man ;  it  is  rea- 
lized through  consciousness^,  an  act  of 
antagonism  against  his  passive  modi- 
fications. Are  we  then  to  suppose  that 
this  "I" stands  completely  under  the 
law  of  causality,  or  of  virtual  surren- 
der— that  the  man  entirely  assents,  and 
offers  no  resistance  to  the  passive 
states  into  which  he  may  be  cast  ? — 
then,  in  this  case,  no  act  of  antagonii>m 
taking  place,  consciousness,  of  course, 
disappears,  and  the  "  I "  becomes  ex- 
tinct. If,  therefore,  consciousness  and 
the  "I"  become  extinct  beneath  the 
law  of  causality,  their  api)earance  and 
realization  cannot  depend  upon  that 
law,  but  must  be  brought  about  by  a 
direct  violation  of  the  law  of  causjility. 
If  the  "  I  "  disappears  in  consequence 
of  the  law  of  causality,  it  must  mani- 
fest (if  it  manifests  itself  at  all)  in 
spite  of  that  law.  If  the  law  of  vir- 
taal  assent  is  its  deaths  nothing  but 
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the  law  of  actual  dissent  (the  opposite 
of  causality)  can  give  it  life. 

Here,  then,  in  the  realization  of  the 
'<  I,"  we  find  a  counter-law  establish- 
ed to  the  law  of  causality.  The  law 
of  causality  is  the  law  of  assent — and 
upon  this  law  man*s  natural  being 
and  all  its  modifications,  depend.  But 
the  life  of  the  *'  I  "  depends  upon  the 
law  of  dissent — of  resistance  to  all  his 
natural  or  derivative  states.  And  if 
the  one  of  these  laws — the  law  of  as- 
sent— is  known  by  the  name  of  caus- 
ality— the  other  of  them,  the  law  of 
dissent,  which,  in  man,  clashes  with 
the  law  of  causality  at  every  point*  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  known  by  the  desig- 
nation of  will ;  and  this  will,  this  law 
of  dissent,  which  embodies  itself  in  an 
act  of  antagonism  against  the  states 
which  depend  upon  tho  law  of  causal- 
ity— and  which  may  therefore  be  call- 
ed the  law  of  freedom,  as  the  other  is 
the  law  of  bondage,  is  tho  grotiud-law 
of  humanity,  and  lies  at  tho  bottom  of 
the  whole  operation  of  consciousness, 
at  the  routs  of  the  existence  of  the  "  I." 
Much  more  might  be  said  concerning 
these  two  great  laws,  which  may  bo 
best  studied  and  understood  in  Uieir 
opposition  or  confiict  with  one  ano- 
ther. 

But  we  have  dug  sufiicientlv  deep 
dowmrardft.  It  is  now  time  that  wc 
should  begin  to  dig  upwards,  and  es* 
cape  out  of  these  mines  of  humanity, 
in  which  we  have  been  working  hard* 
although,  we  know,  with  most  imper- 
fect hands.  We  have  trod,  we  trust 
with  no  unhallowed  step,  but  with  a 
foot  venturous  after  truth,  on  the  con- 
fines of  those  dread  abysses  which,  in 
all  ages,  have  shaken  beneath  the  feet 
of  the  greatest  thinkers  among  men. 
We  have  seen  and  handled  the  dark 
ore  of  humanity  in  its  pure  and  ele- 
mental state.  It  will  be  a  compara- 
tively easy  task  to  trace  it  forth  m  its 
general  currency  through  the  ranks 
of  ordinary  superficial  life.  In  our 
next  and  concluding  discussion,  we 
will  endeavour  to  point  out  the  conse- 
quences of  the  act  of  consciousness ; 
and  we  trust  that  the  navigation 
through  which  we  shall  then  have  to 
steer  will  be  less  intricate  and  per- 
plexing than  that  through  which  our 
present  course  has  lain. 
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There  is  a  loud  demand  from  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe  for  Our  Two 
Vasks.  But  we  do  nothing  on  com- 
pulsion— therefore  the  world  must 
-wait.  Besides,  we  arc  from  home. 
Magalias  undertaken  to  edit  herself 
daring  our  absence,  and  we  confess 
that  we  are  not  a  little  curious  to  see 
irhat  kind  of  an  October  Number  she 
may  bring  forth.  Indeed  we  have  re* 
signed  tlie  Editorship  till  the  New 
Year,  and  are  now  but  an  occasional 
Contributor.  Poor  dear  soul!  we  won« 
derwhat  she  is  doing  with  herself  dur- 
ing such  weather.  We  shrewdly  sus- 
pect there  has  been  no  summer,  and 
perliaps  it  was  unreasonable  to  expect 
one,  as  tliere  had  been  no  spring.  We 
ought  not  to  have  left  her  all  by  her- 
self in  Edinburgh  among  the  owls  and 


satyrs — but  let  us  trust  that  she  is  with 
Mrs  Gentle  in  the  Lodge.  No  jea* 
lousy  between  the  Widow  and  the 
Virgin — and  we  hear  tliem  whispering 
into  each  other's  ears — "  O  yes !  they 
always  mention  him** — with  tenderest 
epithets,  the  name  of  Christopher 
North. 

On  parting  witli  Maga  some  six 
weeks  ago,  we  told  her  insidiously 
with  a  kiss  that  we  should  employ  the 
first  dry  day  on  an  Article,  assured  in 
our  weather-wisdom  that  no  such  day 
would  occur  before  our  return.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  has  never  ceased  raining, 
where  we  have  been,  from  that  day  to 
this  ;  and  so  far  from  ceasing  on  this, 
rain  enough  has  fallen  within  these 
few  hours  to  satisfy  any  ordinary 
month .  As  Armstrong  singx  or  say  s. — 


*'  Steep'd  in  continual  rains,  or  with  raw  fogs 
Bedcw'd,  our  seasons  droop  :  incumbent  still 
A  ponderous  Ileuvcn  o'erwhelms  the  sinking  soul. 
Lab'ring  with  storms,  in  heapy  mountains  rise 
Th'  imhattled  clouds,  as  if  the  Stygian  shades 
Had  lofl  the  dungeon  of  eternal  night. 
Till  blark  with  thunder  all  the  South  descends. 
Scarce  in  a  showerless  day  the  Heavens  indulj^e 
Our  melting  clime ;  except  the  baleful  East 
Withers  the  tender  spring,  and  sourly  checks 
The  fancy  of  the  year.     Our  fathers  talk 
Of  summers,  balmy  air,  and  skies  serene. 
Good  Hcaren  !  for  what  unexpiated  crimes 
This  dismal  change  I  the  brooding  rlement^, 
Do  they,  your  (wwerful  ministers  of  wrath, 
l'rei)are  some  fierce  exterminating  plague  V 
<  hr  is  it  fiz'il  in  the  decrees  above 
That  lofty  Albion  melt  into  the  main  ? 
Indulgent  Nature !  O  dissolve  this  gloom  1 
Bind  in  eternal  adamant  the  winds 
That  drown  or  wither  :  give  the  genial  West 
To  breathe,  and  in  its  turn  the  sprightly  North : 
And  may  once  more  the  circling.seasons  rule 
The  year  ;  not  mix  in  every  monstrous  day." 


Would  that  we  had,  by  way  of  a 
change,  some  of  that  sort  of  weather. 
We  should  be  contented  to  see  the 
*'  circling  seasons  mix,'*  not  in  every, 
but  in  one  "  monstrous  day" — now  a 
dry  cold  cutting  blast  of  spring^now 
a  rattling  thunder-storm  worthy  of 
summer — now  a  flood  of  which  Au- 
tumn had  no  need  to  be  ashamed — 


lay  claim.  We  question  much  its 
being  a  day  at  all — it  is  merely  the 
afternoon  of  a  month*s  rain,  and  there 
go  the  rest  of  the  hay- cocks  sailing 
along  the  meadow  to  the  sea. 

We  are  driven  in  despair  to  the 
Library,  and  blindly  take  down  a  book. 
Oh  dear !  what  great  big  clumsy  vo- 


lume have  we  got?      Yet  there  is 
and  now  a  blash  of  sleet  or  a  fall  of    something  refreshing  in  this  cloud  of 
snow  creditable  to  winter.     But  we     dust.     Rarely  have  we  seen  «.  lw%« 
defy  mortal  man  to  tell  to  what  sea-     spider,    "Fear  w^l,  Kt\Slc\wv^ — .^sxt^^^a. 
son  of  the  your  thii  day  is  entitled  to     prcsev^ei^l  \\\e  \c;k\e%^xGicv  xa^^  ^^^^ 
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fly and  we  are  sorry  to  haye  dis- 
turbed thee  in  tliine  ancient  web.  Vo- 
lume XVI II.  of  Chalmers'  English 
Poets,  wo  declare  I 

Magal  though  ^'absent  long  and 
distant  far*'  from  thee,  the  jewel  of 
our  soul,  this  instant  shall  we  sit 
down — thus— nor  rise  up  till  we  have 
written  an  article — on  the  poet  who 
shall  first  appear  on  our  opening  these 
prison  doors.     Thomas  Warton  ! 

Now  frown  not,  nor  mutter  "psliawl" 
Not  one  in  a  hundred  of  you— we  ven- 
ture to  say— has  read  a  line  of  him, 
^'  whose  head,*'  saith  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, ^<  filled  the  laurel  with  more 
learning  than  it  had  encompassed  for 
a  hundre^l  years*' — of  whom,  saith 
Robert  Southcy,  ''  there  is  no  man  of 
liis  generation  to  whom  our  literature 
IS  so  much  indebted,  except  Percy. 
We  had  a  great  share  in  what  may  be 
called  our  poetical  reformation— in 
recalling  us  from  a  blind  faith  in 
idols,  to  the  study  of  the  true  books.** 
These  poets  were  then  speaking  of 
him  as  the  editor  of  Milton,  the  anno- 
tator  on  Spenser,  and  the  historian  of 
English  poetry ;  we  shall  be  disap- 
pointed if  you  do  not  agree  with  us  m 
thinking  that  our  selection  from  his 
own  poems  proves  him  to  have  been 
likewise  a  man  of  genius.  We  know 
tliat  with  you  the  love  of  poetry  is 
sincere,  and  therefore  not  exclusive ; 
and  that  so  far  from  being  faatidiouh, 
it  finds  delight  in  every  touch  of  na- 
ture. You  are  not  among  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  hold  their  heads  so 
high  as  to  overlook  all  poct0«  but  a  few 
of  the  greatest,  and  who  woiUd  scorn 
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to  drop  a  glance  on  the  poetasters 
at  their  feet.  In  the  Honse  of  (venius 
there  are  many  mansions ;  and  worthy 
of  everlasting  remembrance  on  earth 
are  all  the  departed  sons  of  song. 

It  is  pleasant  to  us  who,  from  our 
boyhood,  have  known  all  tliat  has  been 
said  about  him,  to  read  again,  even  in 
the  worils  of  the  clumsy  Chalmers,  of 
Thomas  Warton — as  Southey  finely 
says— <'  happy-natured  man,  who 
carried  with  him  a  boy*8  heart  to  the 
grave.'*  But  it  is  of  his  poetry,  not 
of  his  life  aud  cliaracter  that  we  would 
now  say  a  few  words;  and  but  a  few — 
for  our  article  shall  consist,  as  it 
ought  to  do,  for  your  delight,  chiefly  of 
Specimens.  It  has  this  moment  struck 
us,  that  tens  of  tliousanda  would  tliank 
us  for  a  Series  of  such  articles — for 
what  a  mine  of  silver  and  of  gold  is 
the  great  Body  of  English  Poetry ! 

In  the  ^*  Pleasures  of  Melancholy,** 
composed  in  his  seventeenth  year, 
there  are  some  passages  of  no  mean 
power— aud  that  will  bear  comparist^n 
with  any  thing  written  at  so  early  an 
age  by  the  best  of  our  poets.  Indeed, 
we  agree  with  Thomas  Campbell  in 
thinking  that  "  it  gives  promise  of  a 
sensibility  which  his  subs4M|ueut  poetry 
did  not  fulfil  ;**  and,  though  it  cannot 
be  truly  said  that  in  after  life  he  did 
not  follow  the  bidding  of  his  own 
geuiusi  yet,  by  following  it,  he  seems 
to  have  allowed  to  languish  in  disu.<e 
many  feelings  and  emotions  with* 
which  his  thoughtful  heart  had  in  early 
boyhood  been  familiar,  and  almost  to 
have  forgotten  them  in  his  devotion  to 
the  lore  of  Chivalry  and  Romance. 


"  Beneath  yon  ruined  ahliey*!  moss-grown  piloa 
Oil  let  me  sit,  at  twilight  hour  of  eve. 
Where  through  some  western  window  the  pole  moon 
Pours  her  long>lovelled  rule  of  streaming  light ; 
While  sullen  sacred  silence  reigns  around, 
.Save  the  lone  screech-owrs  note,  who  builds  his  bower 
Amid  the  mouldering  caverns  dark  and  damp, 
Or  the  calm  breese,  that  rustles  in  the  leaves 
Of  flaunting  ivy,  that  with  mantle  green 
Invests  some  wasted  tower.     Or  let  me  tread 
Its  neighbouring  walk  of  pines,  where  mused  of  old 
The  cloistered  brothers  :  through  the  gloomy  void 
That  for  extends  beneath  their  ample  arch 
As  on  I  pace,  religions  horrour  wraps 
My  soul  in  dread  repose.     But  when  the  world 
Is  clod  in  Midnight*s  raven  coloured  rolie, 
*i\nd  hollow  chomel  let  me  watch  the  flame. 
Of  taper  dim,  slieddlng  a  lliid  glare 
0*er  the  wan  heaps ;  while  airy  voices  talk 
Along  the  glimmering  wilAa*,  ot  ^o%V\^  i^v^ 
AC  distMice  fi««n,  VnyVtn  w\\Yi>)ts;Y,gT)\T^^\AS)A 
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My  lonesome  steps,  through  the  fMr-winding  YBultt. 

Nor  undelightfiii  ia  the  solemn  noon 

Of  uight,  when  haply  wakeful  from  my  couch, 

I  start :  lo,  uU  ia  motionless  around ! 

Hoars  not  the  rushing  wind ;  the  sons  of  men 

And  every  beast  in  mute  ohlivion  He  ; 

All  nature's  huslied  in  silence  and  In  sleep. 

()  then  how  fearful  is  it  to  reflect, 

That  thru*  the  still  glolMj's  awful  solitude. 

No  being  wakes  but  me  I  till  stealing  sleep 

My  drooping  temples  bathes  in  opiate  dews. 

Nor  then  let  dreams,  of  wanton  folly  bom. 

My  senses  lead  through  flowery  (latha  of  joy ; 

But  let  the  sacred  genius  of  the  night 

Such  mystic  visions  send,  as  Spenser  saw. 

When  through  bewildering  Fancy*!  magic  maze, 

To  the  fell  house  of  Busyrane,  he  led 

The  unshaken  Britomart ;  or  Milton  knew, 

When  in  abstracted  thought  he  flrst  conceived 

All  Heaven  in  tumult,  and  the  seraphim 

Come  towering,  armed  in  adamant  and  gold." 

Nor  U  the  following  passage  less  impressive : — 

'*  The  tapered  choir,  at  the  late  hour  of  prayer, 

Oft  lot  me  tread,  while  to  the  according  voice 

The  many-sounding  organ  peals  on  high. 

The  clear  slow-dittlod  chant,  or  varied  hymn. 

Till  all  my  soul  is  bathed  in  ecstasies, 

And  lapped  in  (Miradlse.     Or  let  mo  sit 

Far  in  sc'iuestcred  iles  of  the  deep  dome. 

There  lonesome  listen  to  the  sacred  sounds» 

Which,  as  they  lengthen  through  the  Gothic  vnult!i, 

In  hollow  murmurs  reach  my  ravished  ear. 

Nor  when  the  lamps  expiring  yield  to  night, 

And  solitude  returns,  would  I  forsake 

The  solemn  mansion,  but  attentive  mark 

The  duo  clock  swinging  slow  with  sweepy  sway, 

Measuring  time's  flight  with  momentary  sound.*' 

In  these  fine  passages^  equally  as  in  '*  The  Coniecratlon   and    the   Poet*i 

the  productions  of  his  maturer  gfenius*  Dream.'* 

Warton  discovers  "  that  fondness  for  Yet  we  may  be  doing  them  injus- 

the  beauties  of  Architecture  which  was     tlce and  you  may  prefer  the  cele- 

au  absolute  passion  in  his  breast'*  But  brated  passages— lor  once  they  were 
there  is  in  them,  if  we  mistake  not,  a  celebrated--£ihb  *' Triumphs  of  Isis," 
depth  of  feeling  hardly  to  he  fbund  in  written  in  his  21st  year— and  in  his 
the  best  descriptions  of  the  same  ob-  <«  Verses  on  Sir  Joshua's  Painted  Win- 
jects  and  places  in  his  later  poems,  dow  at  New  College,"  written  in  ad- 
They  are  always  brought  bv  him  be-  yanced  life-oanu  justly  called  by 
fore  our  eye  with  wonderful  distinct-  Campbell  *•  spirited  and  splendid- 
ness—but rather  by  a  vivid  conceptive  blenaing  the  point  and  succinctness  of 
than  imaginative  power  ;  and  his  pic-  Pope  with  the  richness  of  the  elder 
tures,  beautiful  or  solemn  though  ana  more  fanciAil  school.'* 
they  be,  want,  we  fear,  what  Words- 
worth coidd  have  given  them> 

''  Ye  (Vetted  pinnacles,  ye  fiuies  sublime, 
Ye  towers  that  wear  the  mossy  vest  of  time ; 
Ye  massy  piles  of  old  munifleence. 
At  once  the  pride  of  learning  and  defenee ; 
Ye  cloisters  pale,  that  lengtheBing  to  the  sight, 
To  contemplation,  step  by  step,  Intlte  $ 
Ye  high.arched  walks,  wUm  oft  the  whispers  clear 
Of  harps  unseen  have  swept  the  poet's  ear ; 
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Ye  temples  dim,  where  pious  duty  i>ayB 
llcr  holy  hymns  of  cvor-echoing  praise  ; 
Lo  !  your  loved  Ihis,  from  the  bordering  vale, 
With  all  n  mothcr*s  foudness  bids  you  hail ! — 
Hail,  Oxford,  hail !  of  all  that's  good  and  great, 
Of  all  that*8  fair,  the  guardian  and  the  seat ; 
Nurse  of  each  brave  pursuit,  each  generous  aim, 
J)y  truth  exalted  to  the  throne  of  fame  ; 
Like  Greece  in  science  and  in  liberty, 
As  Athens  learned,  as  Lacedemon  free." 


[O0t. 


Sir  Joshua  was  proud^  as  well  ho 
might  be,  of  the  Laureate's  praises,  but 
seems  to  have  felt  that  the  poet,  after 
all,  loyed  in  his  heart  the  old  ''  wreath- 
ed Gothic  window,"  where  *'  hues  ro- 
mantic tinged  the  gorgeous  pane," 
better  than  the  <<  portraitures  of  attic 
art*'  he  had  been  induced  to  celebrate. 
'^  I  owe  you  great  obligations  for  the 
sacrifice  which  ye  have  made,  or  pre- 


tend to  have  made,  to  modem  art; 
I  say  pretend,  for  though  it  is  allow- 
ed that  you  have,  like  a  true  poet, 
feigned  marvellously  well,  and  have 
opposed  the  two  different  styles  with 
the  skill  of  a  connoisseur,  yet  I  may 
be  allowed  to  entertun  some  doubtn  of 
the  sincerity  of  your  conversioD."  No 
wonder — for  what  can  be  finer,  in  it« 
way,  than  thb  ? 


''Ah,  stay  thy  treacherous  hand,  forbear  to  trace 
Those  faultless  forms  of  elegance  and  grace  ! 
Ah,  cease  to  spread  the  bright  transparent  ma.ss. 
With  Titian's  pencil,  o*cr  the  speaking  glass  ! 
Nor  steal,  by  strokes  of  art  with  tnith  combined, 
The  fond  illusions  of  my  wayward  mind  I 
Vor  long  enamoured  of  a  barbarous  age, 
A  faithless  truant  to  the  classic  page ; 
Long  have  I  loved  to  catch  the  simple  cliinie. 
Of  minstrel  harps,  and  spell  the  fabling  rhime  ; 
To  view  the  festive  rites,  the  knightly  play 
That  decked  heroic  Albiou^s  elder  day  ; 
To  mark  the  mouldering  halls  of  barons  bold. 
And  the  rough  castle,  cast  in  giant  mould ; 
With  Gothic  manners  Gothic  arts  explore, 
And  muse  on  the  magnificence  of  yore. 

**  But  chief,  enraptured  have  I  loved  to  roam, 
A  lingering  votary,  the  vaulted  dome, 
Where  the  tall  shafts,  that  mount  in  massy  priile. 
Their  mingling  branches  shoot  from  side  to  side  ; 
M'here  elfin  sculptors,  with  fantastic  clew. 
O'er  the  long  roof  their  wild  embroidery  drew  ; 
Where  Superstition  with  capricious  hand 
In  many  a  maze  the  wreathed  window  plaimed, 
M'^ith  hues  romantic  tinged  the  gorgeous  pane, 
To  fill  with  holy  light  the  wondrous  fane  ; . 
To  aid  the  builder's  model,  richly  rude. 
By  no  Vitruvian  symmetry  subdued  ; 
To  suit  the  genius  of  the  mystic  pile  : 
Mliilst  as  around  the  far  retiring  ile. 
And  fretted  shrines,  with  hoary  trophies  hung, 
Her  dark  illumination  wide  she  flung, 
With  new  solemnity,  the  nooks  profound. 
The  caves  of  death,  and  the  dim  arches  frowned. 
From  bliss  long  felt  unwillingly  we  part  : 
Ah,  spare  the  weakness  of  a  lover's  heart  I 
Chase  not  the  phantoms  of  my  fairy  dream. 
Phantoms  that  shrink  at  reason's  painful  gleam  ! 
That  softer  touch,  insidious  artist,  stay, 
Nor  to  new  joys  my  struggling  breast  betrny !" 
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It  would  not,  we  suspect^  be  easy 
for  any  one  of  our  living  poets  to  sur- 
pass what  we  have  been  copiously 
quoting;  if  you  think  so,  you  had 
better  try.  Strip  Warton  of  his  anti- 
quarianisniy  we  have  heard  it  said,  and 
seen  it  written,  and  you  leave  him 
bare.  Strip  a  cathedral  of  its  anti- 
quity,  and  it  becomes  a  barn.  Play 
at  the  innocent  game  of  strip- Peter- 
naked  till  you  are  tired,  but  let  Tom 
wear  his  weeds.  There  is  much  in 
what  Joseph  Warton  relates  of  a  visit 
he  and  his  brother  had  with  their  fa- 
ther, in  very  early  youth,  to  Windsor 
Castle.  The  old  man — who  had  been 
Poetry-Professor  in  his  day  too,  and 
ought  to  have  been  better — was  angry 
with  Tom  for  not  having  expressed 
any  pleasure  at  the  spectacle ;  "  Tho- 
mas goes  on,  and  takes  no  notice  of 
any  thing  he  has  seen  ;  *'  but  Joe,  who 
never  forgot  the  remark,  in  maturer 
years  observed,  "  I  believe  my  bro- 
ther was  more  struck  with  what  he 
saw  than  either  of  us.**  And  Dr 
Huntingford  (late  Bishop  of  Salisbury 


—a  wise  and  good  man)  who  commu- 
nicated the  anecdote — ^if  anecdote  it 
be — to  Dr  Mant  (now  Bishop  of 
Down — a  wise  and  good  man  too), 
says  well,  ''there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  peculiar  fondness  for 
Castk  Imagery^  which  Warton,  on 
many  occasions,  strongly  discovers, 
may  be  traced  to  this  incident  of  his 
early  days.**  Perhaps  all  the  most 
pleasing  characteristics  of  Warton*! 
genius  are,  we  think,  exhibited  in  his 
Stanzas  written  at  Vale-Royal  Abbey 
in  Cheshire — a  monastery  of  Cister- 
cian monks  founded  by  King  Edward 
the  First,  in  consequence  of  a  tow 
which  he  made  when  in  danger  of 
being  shipwrecked,  during  his  return 
from  a  crusade.  It  was  first  founded 
in  Demhall,  in  the  samfe  county,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Third ;  but  Ed- 
ward translated  it  to  a  place  on  the 
river  Wever,  not  far  distant,  to  which 
he  then  gave  the  name  of  the  Vale- 
Royal.  The  versification — and  the 
measure  is  a  noble  one — is  equal  to 
that  of  Davenant,  Dryden,  or  Gray. 


WEITTZy  AT  VALK-EOTAL  ABBXY  IN  CHEBHXRS. 

"  As  evening  slowly  Bpreada  his  mantle  hoar. 
No  ruder  founds  the  bounded  valley  fill, 
Than  the  faint  din,  from  yonder  Mdgy  shore, 
Of  rushing  waters,  and  the  murmuring  mill. 

"  How  sunk  the  scene,  where  clolster'd  leisure  mus'd  1 
Where  war-worn  Edward  paid  his  awful  vow ; 
And,  lavish  of  magnificence,  diffused 
His  crowded  spires  o'er  the  broad  mountain's  brow ! 

'*  The  golden  fans,  that  o*er  the  turrets  strown. 
Quick  glancing  to  the  Sun,  wild  music  made. 
Are  reft,  and  every  battlement  o*ergrown 
With  knotted  thorns,  and  the  tall  sapling's  shade. 

**  The  prickly  thistle  sheds  its  plumy  crest. 
And  matted  nettles  shade  the  crumbling  mass. 
Where  shone  the  pavement's  surfisce  smooth,  imprest 
With  rich  reflection  of  the  storied  gli 


*'  Here  hardy  chieftains  slept  in  proud  repose. 
Sublimely  shrin'd  in  gorgeous  imagery ; 
And  through  the  lessening  fles,  in  radiant  rows. 
Their  consecrated  banners  hung  on  high. 

"  There  oxen  browze,  and  there  the  sable  yew 
Through  the  dun  void  displays  its  balefUl  glooms ; 
And  sheds  in  lingering  drops  ungenial  dew 
O'er  the  forgotten  graves  and  scatter *d  tombs. 

'*  By  the  slow  clock,  in  stately-measurM  chime. 
That  firom  the  massy  tower  tremendous  toll'd. 
No  more  the  plowman  counts  the  tedious  \]^e« 
Nor  diMtMDt  shepherd  pent  his  twUlabt  told. 
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*<  High  o'er  the  tnckleti  heath  at  midnicht  leeo, 
No  more  the  windowa,  rang'd  in  long  amy, 
(Where  the  tall  shaft  and  fretted  nook  between 
Thick  ivy  twines)  the  taper'd  rites  betray. 

'*  ET*n  now,  amid  the  wavering  ivy-wreaths, 
(While  kindred  thoughts  the  pensive  sounds  inspire,) 
When  the  weak  breeze  in  many  a  whisper  breathes, 
I  seem  to  listen  to  the  chanting  quire. 

'*  As  o'er  these  riiatter'd  towers  intent  we  muse, 
Though  rear'd  by  Charity's  capricious  seal. 
Yet  can  our  breasts  soft  Pity's  sigh  refuse. 
Or  consdons  Candour's  modest  plea  eonoeal  f 

"  For  though  the  soreeress,  Superstition  blind, 
Amid  the  pomp  of  dreadiUl  saorifloe. 
O'er  the  dim  roofii,  to  oheat  the  tranoed  mind. 
Oft  bade  her  visionary  gleams  arise : 

«  Though  the  vain  honra  unsocial  Sloth  beguil'd, 
While  the  still  cloister's  gate  Oblirion  loek*d ; 
And  thro'  the  ohamberi  pale,  to  slumbers  mild 
Wan  Indolence  her  drowsy  cradle  rock'd : 

Yet  hence,  inthron'd  in  venerable  state, 
Proud  Hospitality  diqpens'd  her  store  : 
Ah,  see,  beneath  yon  towards  unvauked  gatet 
Forlorn  she  sits  upon  the  brambled  floor  1 

<'  Her  ponderous  vase,  with  Gothic  portraiture 
Emboss'd,  no  more  with  balmy  moisture  flows  s 
Mid  the  mix*d  shards  o'erwfaelm'd  in  dust  obsoore, 
No  more,  as  erst,  the  golden  goblet  flows. 

'*  Sore  beat  by  storms  in  Glory's  arduous  way, 
Here  might  Ambition  muse,  a  pilgrim  sage  ; 
Here  raptur'd  see  religion's  evening  ray 
Gild  the  calm  walks  of  his  reposing  age. 

"  Here  ancient  Art  her  daedal  fancies  play'd 
In  the  quaint  mases  of  the  crisped  roof; 
In  mellow  glooms  the  speaking  pane  array*d. 
And  rang'd  the  duster'd  column,  massy  proof. 

"  Here  Learning,  guarded  from  a  barbarous  age, 
Hover'd  awhile,  nor  dar'd  attempt  the  day ; 
But  patient  trao'd  upon  the  pictur'd  page 
The  holy  legend,  or  heroic  lay. 

*'  Hither  the  solitary  minstrel  came 
An  hooour'd  guest,  while  the  grim  evening  sky 
Hung  lowering,  and  around  the  social  flame 
Tun'd  his  bold  harp  to  tales  of  chivalry. 

■   "  Thus  sings  the  Muse,  all  pensive  and  alone ; 
Nor  scorns  within  the  deep  fkne's  inmost  cell 
To  pluck  the  gray  moM  from  the  mantled  stone, 
Some  holy  founder's  mouldering  name  to  spell. 

«  Thus  sings  the  Muse  :^yet  partial  as  she  dngi^ 
With  fond  regret  surveys  these  min'd  piles : 
And  with  fidr  Imagea  ot  aadQiil  thixvfi 

The  ciq^Te  b«rd*l  Q\)M({4smiB^^^'<'>!^^ 
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*'  Bui  much  we  pardon  to  th'  ingenuous  Muse  ; 
Her  fairy  shapes  are  trick'd  by  Fancy's  pen  : 
Severer  Reason  forms  far  other  views, 
And  scans  the  scene  with  philosophic  ken. 

"  From  tl\ese  deserted  domes  new  glories  rise  ; 
More  useM  institutes,  adorning  man. 
Manners  enlarg'd,  and  new  civilities^ 
On  fresh  foimdations  build  the  social  plan. 

"  Science,  on  ampler  plume,  a  bolder  flight 
Essays,  escap'd  from  Superstition  a  shrine  ; 
While  freed  Religion,  like  primeval  light 
Bursting  from  chaos,  spreads  her  warmth  divine.** 
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But  by  far  the  noblest  of  Warton's 
inspiratioDB  are  his  two  odes — the 
Crusade— and  the  Grave  of  King 
Arthur.  "  They  have,"  quoth  the  au- 
thor of  Hohenlinden  and  Lochiely  "  a 
genuine  air  of  martial  and  minstrel 
enthusiasm."  And  again^  '*  the  spirit 
of  Chivalry  he  may  indeed  be  said  to 
have  revived  in  the  poetry  of  modem 
times."  Scott  took  a  motto  for  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Border  from  War- 
ton — a  most  appropriate  one— 

"  The  songs,  to  savage  virtue  dear, 
That  won  of  yore  the  public  ear ; 
Ere  polity,  sedate  and  sage, 
Had  quenched  the  fires  of  feudal  rage." 

But  Scott  was  indebted  to  Warton 
for  far  more  than  a  motto — and  haB 
somewhere  acknowledged  the  obllga^ 
tion — his  geniud  was  kindled  by  "  the 
Crusade,"  and  "  the  Grave  of  Ar- 
thur"— nor  has  he  surpassed,  if  indeed 
he  has  equalled  them  in  any  of  his 
most  heroic  strains.  The  composition 
is  more  perfect  than  that  of  any  thing 
Scott  ever  wrote — the  style  more  sus- 
tained— and  the  spirit  more  accordant 
with  the  olden  time. 

**  The  Crusade"  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Song  composed  by  Richard 
and  Blonde],  and  sung  by  that  min- 
strel under  the  window  of  the  Castle 
in  which  the  King  was  imprisoned  by 
Leopold  of  Austria. 

TUX  CRUSADX. 

'*  Bound  for  holy  Palestine, 
Nimbly  we  brush'd  the  level  brine, 
AH  in  azure  steel  arrayed ; 
O'er  the  wave  our  weapon  played. 
And  made  the  dancing  billows  glow  ; 
High  upon  the  trophied  prow, 
lilany  a  warrior-minstrel  swung 
His  sounding  harp,  and  boldly  sung : 
"  '  Syrian  virgins,  wail  and  weep, 
English  Riohard  ploughs  the  deep  I 


Tremble,  vratchmen,  as  ye  spy 

From  distant  towers,  with  anxioqs  eye, 

The  radiant  range  of  shield  and  lance 

Down  Damascus'  hills  advance  : 

From  Sion's  turrets  as  afar 

Ye  ken  th^  march  of  Europe's  war  I 

Saladin,  thou  paynim  king. 

From  Albion's  isle  revenge  we  bring  I 

On  Acon*s  spiry  citadel, 

Thotigh  to  the  gale  thy  banners  swell. 

Pictured  with  the  silver  Moon  ; 

England  shall  end  thy  glory  soon  ! 

In  vain,  to  break  our  firm  array. 

Thy  brazen  drums  hoarse  discord  bray ; 

Those  sounds  our  rising  fury  Can : 

English  Richard  in  the  van, 

On  to  victory  we  go, 

A  vaunting  infidel  the  foe.' 

"  Blondel  led  the  tuneful  band^ 

And  swept  the  wire  with  glowing  hand. 

Cyprus,  from  her  rocky  mound. 

And  Crete,  with  piny  verdure  crowned. 

Far  along  the  smiling  main 

Echoed  the  prophetic  strain. 

'*  Soon  we  kissed  the  sacred  earth 

That  gave  a  murdered  Saviour  birth ; 

Then  with  ardour  fresh  endued, 

Thus  the  solemn  song  renewed. 

**  *  Lo,  the  toilsome  voyage  past, 
Heaven's  favoured  hills  appear  at  last  I^ 
Object  of  our  holy  vow. 
We  tread  the  Tyrian  valleys  now. 
From  Carmel's  almond  shaded  steep. 
We  feel  the  cheering  fragrance  creep : 
O'er  Engaddi's  shrubs  of  balm 
Waves  the  date  empurpled  palm  : 
See  Lebanon's  aspiring  head 
Wide  his  immortal  umbrage  spread  I 
Hail,  Calvary,  thou  mountain  hoar. 
Wet  with  our  Redeemer's  gore  1 
Ye  trampled  tombs,  ye  fanes  forlorn. 
Ye  stones,  by  tears  of  pilgrims  worn ; 
Your  ravished  honours  to  restore, 
Fearless  we  climb  this  hostile  shore  ! 
And  thou,  the  sepulchre  of  God ! 
By  mocking  pagans  rudely  trod. 
Bereft  of  every  awM  rite, 
And  quenched  thy  lamps  that  besoMd  ia 
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For  thee,  from  Britain's  distant  coast, 
Lo,  Richard  leads  his  faithful  host  1 
Aloft  in  his  heroic  hand, 
Blazing,  like  the  beacon's  brand, 
O'er  th(>  fdr-affrighted  fields. 
Resistless  Kaliburn  he  wields. 
Proud  Saracen,  pollute  no  more 
The  shrines  by  martyrs  built  of  yore  ! 
From  each  wild   mountain's  trackless 

crown 
In  vain  thy  gloomy  castles  frown  : 
Thy  Ikattering  engines,  huge  and  high, 
In  vain  our  steel-clad  steeds  defy  ; 
And,  rolling  in  terrific  state. 
On  giant  wheels  harsh  thunders  grate. 
When  eve  has  hushed  the  bussing  camp. 
Amid  the  moon-light  vai>ours  damp. 
Thy  necromantic  forms,  in  vain, 
Haunt  us  on  the  tented  plain  : 
We  bid  the  spectre-shapes  avaunt, 
Ashlaroth,  and  Termagaunt ! . 
M'ith  many  a  demon,  pale  of  hue. 
Doomed  to  drink  the  bitter  dew 
That  drops  from  Macon's  sooty  tree, 
Alid  the  dread  grove  of  ebony. 
Nor  magic  charms,  nor  fiends  of  Hell, 
The  Christian's  holy  courage  quell. 

**  Salem,  in  ancient  majesty 
Arise,  and  lift  thee  to  the  sky  1 
Soon  on  thy  liattlements  divine 
Shall  wave  the  badge  of  Constantine. 
Ye  barons,  to  the  Sun  unfold 
Our  cross  with  crimson  wove  and  gold  ! 

"  The  Grave  of  King  Arthur"  is 
even  a  still  nobler  strain.  King 
Henry  the  Second  having  undertaken 
an  expedition  into  Ireland  to  suppress 
a  rebellion  raised  by  Kodcric,  King  of 
Connaught>  commonly  called  O'Con- 
nor Dunn,  or  the  brown  Monarch  of 
Ireland,  was  entertained  in  his  passage 
through  Wales  with  the  songs  of  the 
Welsh  Hards.  The  subject  of  their 
poetry  was  King  Arthur,  whose  his- 
tory  liad  been  so  disguised  by  fabu- 
lous inventions  that  the  place  of  his 
burial  was  in  general  scarcely  known 
or  remembered.  But  in  one  of  those 
Welsh  poems  sung  before  Henry,  it 
was  recited  that  King  Arthur,  after 
the  Battle  of  Camlau  in  ComwaU, 
was  interred  at  Glastonbury  Abbey, 
before  the  liigh  altar,  yet  without  any 
extenial  mark  or  memorial.  After- 
wards, Henry  visited  the  Abbey,  and 
commanded  the  spot,  described  by  the 
bard,  to  be  opened ;  when,  digging 
near  twenty  feet  deep,  they  found  the 
body  d(>posited  under  a  large  stone,  in- 
scribed with  Arthur's  name.  This  is 
tlie  groundwork  of  the  ode  ;  but  it  is 
^Id  with  some  slight  variations  from 
Chronicle  of  Glastonbury.    Tho 
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Castle  of  Cilgarran,  where  this  & 
covery  is  supposed  to  have  been  nude^ 
now  a  ruin,  stands  on  a  rock  de- 
scending to  the  river  Teivi  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, and  was  biult  by  Roger 
Montgomery,  who  led  the  van  of  the 
warriors  at  Hastings. 

Till  GRAVK  or  KIXG  ABTHIB. 

"  Sutely  the  feast,  and  high  the  cheer : 
Girt  with  many  an  armed  peer. 
And  canopied  with  golden  pall. 
Amid  Cilgarran's  castle  hall, 
Suhliine  in  formidahlo  state. 
And  wariike  splendour,  Henry  sale  ; 
Prepared  to  stain  the  briny  flood 
or  Shannon's  lakes  with  rebel  blood. 

"  *  Illumining  the  Taulted  root; 
A  thousand  torches  flamed  aloof : 
From  massy  cups,  with  golden  gleam 
Sparkled  the  red  metheglin's  itrcaa  : 
To  grace  the  gorgeous  festival. 
Along  the  lofty-windowed  hall. 
The  storied  tapestry  was  hung  : 
With  minstrelsy  the  rafters  hung 
Of  harps,  that  with  reflected  light 
From  the  proud  gallery  glittared  bright : 
While  gifted  hards,  a  riral  throng 
(  From  distant  Mona,  UHise  of  song 
From  Teivi,  fringed  with  nmbnge  brows, 
From  £lTy*s  vale,  and  Cader's  crown. 
From  many  a  sha^y  precipice 
That  shades  Ieme*s  hoarse  abyss^ 
And  many  a  sunless  solitnde 
Of  Radnor's  inmost  mountuns  rode). 
To  crown  the  banquet's  solemn  doee. 
Themes  of  British  glory  choae ; 
And  to  the  strings  of  varioos  chyme 
Attempered  thus  the  fabling  rhyme. 

'*  *  O'er  ComwaU's  dUb  the  tempctf 
roared, 
High  the  screaming  sea-new  Marad ; 
On  Tintaggel's  topmoat  tower 
Darksome  fell  the  rieety  shower ; 
Round  the  rough  castle  shrilly  snie 
The  wbiriing  blast,  and  wildly  fling 
On  each  tall  rampart's  thaadering  sMi 
The  surges  of  the  tumbling  tide : 
When  Arthur  ranged  hia  red-croM  nab 
On  conscious  Camlan'a  crinaoned  bsals : 
By  Mordred'a  faithless  gniU  decreed 
Beneath  a  Saxon  apear  to  bleed ! 
Yet  in  rain  a  paynim  loo 
Armed  with  fate  the  mighty  blow ; 
For  when  he  fell,  an  elfln  quaan. 
All  in  secret,  and  onseea, 
O'er  the  fainting  hero  throw 
Her  mantle  of  ambrosiai  bloe ; 
And  bade  ber  spirits  bear  him  far. 
In  Merlin's  agate-aaled  ear. 
To  ber  green  isle's  enamclM  steep. 
Far  in  the  navel  of  the  deopb 
O'er  his  wounds  shaqniakkd  daw 
I>om  flowers  that  la  AraUa  gnwi 
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.  enolianted  bed 
ir*d  his  majestic  head ; 
)row  with  whispers  bland 
e  waved  an  opiate  wand ; 
»ft  music's  airy  sound, 
c  curtains  closed  around. 
new*d  the  vital  spring, 
reigns  a  mighty  king ; 
jr  a  fair  and  fragiant  clime, 

in  immortal  prime, 
jf  Eden  ever  fann*d, 
monarch's  high  command : 
>  Britain  shall  return 
prophetic  rolls  I  learn). 
Victory's  spreading  plume, 
nt  sceptre  to  resume  ; 
'e,  in  old  heroic  pride, 
d  courser  to  bestride  ; 
tly  table  to  restore, 
s  the  tournaments  of  yore.* 

ceas*d:    when  on   the   tuneful 

a  bard,  of  aspect  sage  ; 
tresses,  thin  besprent, 
graceful  reverence  lent ; 
I,  all  white  as  spangles  frore 
!te  Plinlimmon's  forests  hoar, 
his  har|>  descending  flow*d  ; 
nie's    faint   rose    his    features 
'd; 

iiflus'd  a  itoften*d  fire, 
he  wak'd  the  warbling  wire, 
ten,  Henry,  to  my  read ! 
fairy  realms  I  lead 
b'd  Tradition,  to  relate 
colours  Arthur's  fate ; 
lueh  of  old  romantic  lore 
gh  theme  I  keep  in  store  : 
ful  Fiction  should  be  dumb, 
'mth  the  strain  might  best  be- 

3. 

ar  may  still  be  won 
;s  of  Uthcr*s  glorious  son, 
a  tale  unfold, 
t  in  rhyme  enroU'd, 
nor  harp'd  in  hall  or  bower  ; 
my  youth's  full  early  flower, 
'I,  sprung  of  Cornish  lints 
CO  of  kings  from  old  Locrine, 
e  to  chnnt,  one  vernal  dawn, 
I  cJiff-encircInd  lawn, 
B  the  glistening  vapours  fled 
id-envelop'd  Clydera  head  ; 
:8  rides  the  torrents  gray 
the  morning's  orient  ray. 
len  Arthur  bowed  his   haughty 
est, 

?ss,  veiled  in  azure  vest, 
him,  by  Merlin's  potent  spell, 
of  golden  bliss  to  dwell ; 
rowned  with  wreaths  of  misletoe, 
'd  kings  in  glory  go  : 
he  fell,  with  winged  speedy 
pions,  on  a  milk'^hiio  steed, 
battle's  hurrhano, 
'o  Jotepha  towered  fane. 


In  the  fair  vale  of  Avalon : 

There,  with  chanted  orison, 

And  the  long  blase  of  tapers  clear. 

The  stoled  fathers  met  the  bier ; 

Through  the  dim  iles,  in  order  dread 

Of  martini  wo,  the  chief  they  led. 

And  deep  entoml>ed  in  holy  ground. 

Before  the  altar's  solemn  bound. 

Around  no  dusky  banners  wave. 

No  mouldering  trophies  mark  the  grave  : 

Away  the  ruthless  Dane  has  torn 

Each  trace  that  Time's  slow  touch  had 

worn  ; 
And  long,  o'er  the  neglected  stone. 
Oblivion's  veil  its  shade  has  thrown  : 
The  faded  tomb,  with  honour  due, 
'Tis  thine,  O  Henry,  to  renew ! 
Thither,  when  conquest  has  restor'd 
Yon  recreant  isle,  and  sheath'd  the  sword. 
When  Peace  with  palm  has  crown*d  thy 

brows. 
Haste  thee,  to  pay  thy  pilgrim  vows. 
There,  observant  of  my  lore, 
The  pavement's  hallowed  depth  explore ; 
And  thrice  a  fathom  underneath 
Dive  into  the  vaults  of  Death. 
There  shall  thine  eye,  with  wild  amaae, 
On  his  gigantic  stature  gaze  ; 
There  shall  thou  find  the  monarch  laid. 
All  in  warrior-weeds  array'd  ; 
Wearing  in  death  his  helmet- crown. 
And  weapons  huge  of  old  renown. 
Martial  prince,  'tis  thine  to  save 
From  dark  oblivion  Arthur's  grave  ! 
So  may  thy  shi{>s  securely  stem 
The  western  frith  :  thy  diadem 
Shine  victorious  in  the  van, 
Nor  heed  the  slings  of  IHster's  clan  : 
Thy  Norman  pike-men  win  their  way 
Up  the  dun  rocks  of  Harald's  bay  : 
And  from  the  steeps  of  rough  Kildaro 
Thy  prancing  hoofs  the  falcon  scare  : 
So  may  thy  bow's  unerring  yew 
Its  shaAs  in  Roderic's  heart  imbrew.' 

'*  Amid  the  pealing  symphony 
The  spiced  goblets  mantled  high  ; 
W|th  iiassions  new  the  song  impressed 
The  listening  king's  impatient  breast : 
Flash  the  keen  lightnings  from  his  eyes  ; 
He  Kcoms  awhile  his  bold  emprise  ; 
E'en  now  he  seems,  with  eager  pace. 
The  consecrated  floor  to  trace. 
And  ope,  from  its  tremendous  gloom. 
The  treasure  of  the  wondrous  tomb  : 
K'en  now  he  burns  in  thought  to  rear 
From  iU  dark  bed,  the  pouderotu  S|)oftr, 
Rough  with  the  gore  of  Pictish  kings: 
E'en  now  fond  hope  his  fancy  wings. 
To  poise  the  monarch's  msssy  bla<le. 
Of  magic-tcmpered  metal  mnde  ; 
And  drag  to  day  the  stinted  shield 
That  felt  the  Morm  of  Camlan's  field. 
O'er  the  scpnkViT^  ipToloxwjv^ 
E'en  now,  niUYv  wcXAiv^  icM\vVat^  «witJ  ^^ 
He  plana  Ow  c\\aiv\tV*  viYvoTJX  ^\vcvtj». 
The  daWy  dVtRC,  uu^L  ^\«%  ^N\f«: 
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These  two  Odes  work  on  our  ima-  tresses  ore  altcmately  in  liglit  and  in 

gination  more  powerfully  than  ''  The  shadow — and  the  Last   Minstrel  sari 

Bard"  of  Gray.    To  us  they  appear  to  *'  alternately  they  seem  of  ebon  and 

be  more  poetical^  and  you  may  laugh  ivory."  That  is  pure  nonsense.    They 

at  us  for  saying  so,  as  sardouically  as  seemed  to  be  of  stone.   The  change  of 

your  face  will  permit.  "  Was  ne'er  pro-  substance  is  the  reverse  of  a  process  of 

phetic  sound  so  full  of  woe,"  cannot  imagination — for  it  destroys  the  sha- 

with  any  truth  be  said  of  the  rlictori-  dowy  beauty  given  to  the  edifice  by 

cal  stylo  of  that  Ode — and  wo  should  moonlight,  substituting  in   its  place 

not  have  suspected  from  the  stately  something  to  the  last  degree  fantastic 

composure  of  his  speech,  occasionally  — say  at  once  ridiculous.     We  doubt 

corrugated  with  atfectcd  vehemence,  the  truth  of ''  silver  edges  the  imagery 

that  with  haggard  eyes  the  I'rophet  and  the  scrolls,"  but  you  may  like  be- 

stood  on  a  rock.     Yet  it  was  on  some  cause  you  understand  it.      The  silver 

occasion  during  the  current  year  that  as  well  as  the  ebon  and  the  ivory  bad 

we  heard  some  simple  soul  like  ourself  been  far  better  away.     But  tlic  fatal 

called  over  the  coals  for  the  heresy  fault — and  it  is  to  us  an  astounding  one 

we  now  have  been  guilty  of,  by  some  i— is, ''And  the  owlet  hoots  o*er  the  dead 

truculent  critic  who  seemed  to  think  man's  grave."    That  lino  not  only  dis- 

his  own  character  iuvolvcd,  heaven  turbs  but  destroys  the  spirit  pervad- 

knows  how,  in  the  lyrical  genius  of  ing— or  intended  to  pervade — the  des- 

Gray.  cription — that  of  stillness— sadness— 

By  the  way,  Thomas  Warton  has,  beauty — peace — *'  Was   never  scene 

in  our  opinion,  described  Abbeys  and  so  sad  and  fair !" — ''  Then  view  St 


Cathedrals,  within  and  without,  much 
better  than  W^alter  Scott. 


<< 


If  thou    wouldst    view   fair    Melrose 
aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight ; 
For  the  iray  I  teams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  hut  to  flout,  the  ruins  grey. 
When  the  broken  archon  arc  black  in  night, 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  tower ; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  framed  of  ebon  and  ivorj' ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  Hvc  and 

die  ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave,  from   which   the    reader   might  weD 

And  the  uwlet  to  hoot  o*er  the  dead  man's     have  supposed  that  the    Abber  vai 


David's  ruined  pile'*  is  a  needless  re- 
petition— and  comes  in  very  awk« 
wardly  after  "  ruined  central  tower," 
— nor  is  that  an  inconsiderable  ble- 
mish in  such  a  picture.  "  Soothly 
swear"  seems  to  us  rather  silly — \nX 
if  you  admire  it  we  shall  try  to  do  so 
too — and  'tis  but  a  trifle.  Some  of 
our  other  objections  to  this  far-famed 
description  arc  radical  and  vital^ 
and  it  will  be  easier  for  you  to  rebuild 
Melrose  Abbey  than  set  them  aside. 
We  are  told  that 

"  Short  halt  did  Delor&ine  make  there ; 
Little  reck'd  be  of  the  scene  so  Our  ;" 


grave. 
Then  go— but  go  alone  the  while — 
Then  view  St  David's  ruined  pile  ; 
And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 
Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair." 

The  second  couplet  has  no  business 
there — and  forcibly  brings  before  us 
an  image  which  should  have  been  to- 
tally excluded  from  the  picture.  Omit 
these  two  lines  and  you  will  at  once 
feel  how  the  effect  is  deepened  of  the 
night  vision.  Besides,  they  are  in 
themselves  bad — for  daylight  did  never 
yet  "  rjiUl  ruins  grey" — much  less 
*'jlout''  them — and  these  are,  more- 
over, ugly  words.  The  next  four 
lines  are  excellent  ;  though  to  our 
ear  and  —^  in  so  short  a  passiige,  so 
lu^  epithets  sound  and 

1'  "  "  pale,"  «  gay," 


then  in  ruins.  The  moss-trooper  and 
monk  ])roceed  together  to  toe  Wi- 
zard's Tomb ;  and  the  Blinitrel  d^ 
scribes  the  interior  of  the  Abbey. 

<*  By  a  steel-clenched  poitem  door, 
They  enter *d  now  the  chaneel  tall ; 
The  darken 'd  roof  rose  high  aloof 
On  pillars  lofty  and  light  and  small : 
The    key-stone  that  lock'd  each  libM 

aisle 
Was  a  flcur-de-lys,  or  a  qnatrv-flMDe ; 
The  corlM^Hs  were  carved  grotaiqiie  as^ 

grim; 
And  the  pillars,  with  cliisler*d  riMftiio 

trim, 
With  base    and    with  ci^iital   flovM'^ 

around, 
Scem'd  bundles  of  lances  wfaleh  garlaBdi 

had  bound." 

This  description,  so  ndnnte  udn- 


"cold."    The  but-    impassioned,  should    lot  lum  bf« 
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introduced  here  between   the   lines    affair  of  the  Fairies  mu8t»  at  soeh  a 
about  Uie  monk  gazing  on  the  stream-    juncture^  be  offensive  to  eyerj  reader 


ers  in  the  north,  and  those  about  the 
dying  lamps  burning  before  the  tomb 
of  the  Douglass.  In  themselves  they 
are  unpoetical — and  they  are  ill- 
written.  The  roof  of  the  "tail*' 
chancel  rises  "high*'  on  "lofty** 
piUan  1 1  Then  mark  how  the  Min- 
strel returns  to  the  pillars  to  re-de- 
scribe them — and  how  he  spoils  the 
effect — such  as  it  is— of  his  own  pic- 
ture. '*  The  pillars  were  lofty  and 
light  and  small,  is  well — ^bnt  who  can 
bear  to  be  told  after  that,  that  they 

"  Seem'd  trancUes  of  lanoes  which  garUtids 
had  bound  V* 

Such  a  simile  might  be  pardoned  or 
approved  in  a  lightsome  mood,  when 
people  are  allowed  or  expected  to  bo 
fanciful  and  ingenious — ^but  here — at 
midnight — on  the  quest  by  monk  and 
warrior  of  Michael  Scott*s  awful  book, 
lying  on  his  breast  in  his  grave — it  is 
most  unhappily  out  of  time  and  place. 

*'  The  moon  in  the  east  oriel  shone 
Through  slender  shafts  of  shapely  stone, 

By  foUaged  tracery  combined ; 
Thou  would*st  have  thought  some  fairy's 

hand, 
'Twixt  poplars  straight  the  ozier  wand, 
In  many  a  freakish  knot  had  twined ; 
Then  framed  a  spell,  when  the  work  was 

done, 
And    changed    the    willow -wreaths    to 
stone.*' 

Sir  Walter  says  in  a  note,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  a  more  beauti- 
ful specimen  of  the  lightness  and  ele- 
gance of  Gothic  architecture,  when 


who  accompanies  Doleraine  and  his 
guide  in  a  state  of  any  emotion.  *Tis  a 
prettiness  worthy  but  of  a  lady's 
Album. 

With  the  exception  of  Cibber»  the 
Poets  Laureate  of  England  have  all 
been  respectable— some  have  been— 
one  is  now — illustrious.  Warton  wore 
the  laurel  gleefully ;  and  some  of  his 
odes— classical  in  conception  and  exe- 
cution— are  delightful  reading  to  this 
day.  Dr  |Mant  says  well,  ''  Sure  I 
am  that  he  has  executed  the  office  with 
surprising  abilitv  ;  that  he  has  given 
variety  to  a  hacxneyed  argument  by 
the  happiest  selection  and  adaptation 
of  collateral  topics;  and  has  shown 
how  a  poet  may  celebrate  his  sove- 
reign, not  with  the  fVdsome  adulation 
of  an  Augustan  courtier,  or  the  base 
prostration  of  an  Oriental  slave*  but 
with  the  genuine  spirit  and  erect 
front  of  an  Englishman.**  "  The  Pro- 
bationary odes,"  witty  as  they  were* 
are  now  forgotten  ;  and  Warton's  are 
not  remembered.  We  believe  the 
rogues  printed  the  Laureate's  first 
ode,  which  was  rather  a  rum  concern, 
among  the  Probationarv ;  and  sent 
him  a  copy  with  an  emtorial  letter 
exprMsing  their  gratitude  to  him,  for 
having  set  "  the  example  of  a  Joke*'— * 
«<  an  inimitable  effort  of  luxuriant 
humour.'*  Dr  Joseph  says,  that  his 
brother  "  of  all  men  felt  the  least,  and 
least  deserved  to  feel,  the  force  of  the 
Probationary  odes,  written  on  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  office ;  and  that  he 
always  heartily  joined  in  the  laugh. 


ki  its  purity,  than  the  eastern  window    t°^  applauded  the  exquisite  wit  and 
of  Melrose  Abbey,  and  alludes  to  Sir    humour  that  appeared  m  many  of  those 


James  HalFs  iugenious  idea,  that  the 
Gothic  order,  through  its  various  forms 
and  cunningly  eccentric  ornaments, 
may  be  traced  to  an  architectural  imi- 
tation of  wicker-work,  of  which,  as 
we  learn  from  some  of  the  legends, 
the  earliest  Christian  churches  were 
constructed.  Possibly.  But  that  affords 
no  justification  of  such  a  description  as 
this,  natural  or  not  in  itself— poetical 
or  prosaic  ;  for  it  is  utterly  destructive 
of  the  solemn  —  the  awful  feelings 
which  it  was  the  aim  of  the  Minstrel 
to  awalun  and  to  sustain.  He  had 
just  said, 

'*  O  fading  honours  of  the  dead  I 
O  high  ambiUon  lowly  laid  I  *' 

And  Hub  fanciful  or  rather  fantasdo 


original. satires**'  Laureates  do  not 
like  to  be  laughed  at,  more  than  other 
office-bearing  men— but  Warton  had 
more  humour  and  as  much  wit  as 
the  Set — and,  on  this  occasion,  rub- 
bing his  elbow,  merely  chuckled, 
"  black-letter  does,  Sir.*^  Not  a  wit 
of  them  all  could  have  written  these 
Two  odes. 

roa  THx  Kxw  txae,  1787* 


it 


In  rongh  magniileeBee  srray'd, 
"When  ancient  Chivaby  displayed 
The  pomp  of  her  heroic  games ;   . 
And  crested  chieft,  and  tissued  dames, 
Aaacmhladi  isi^  ^iKdcnii  vaifiL^ 
In     soma    ^incwkii    cMe6M^% 
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To  grace  rom^tic  Glory's  genial  rites : 
Associate  of  Uie  gorgeous  festival, 

The  minstrel  struck  his  kindred  string, 
And  told  of  many  a  steel-clad  king. 
Who   to    the    tomey   train' d    his   hardy 
knights ; 
Or  bore  the  radiant  red- cross  shield 
Alid  the  bold  peers  of  Salem's  field  ; 
Who  traTcrs'd  Pagan  climes  to  quell 
The  wisard  foe's  terrific  sfiell ; 
In  rude  aiTrays  untaught  to  fear 
The  Saracen's  gigantic  spear. 
The  listening  champions  felt  the  fabling 
rhyme 
With  fairy  trappings  fraught,  and  shook 
their  plumes  sublime. 

"  Such  were  the  themes  of  regal  praise 
Dear  to  the  bard  of  elder  days ; 
The  songs,  to  savage  virtue  dear, 
That  won  of  yore  the  public  ear ; 
Ere  Polity,  sedate  and  sage. 
Had  quonch'd  the  fires  of  feudal  rage. 
Had  stemm'd  the  torrent  of  eternal  slrit'o. 
And  charm'd  to  rest  an  unrelenting  agc.^ 
No  more,  in  formidable  state. 
The  castle  shuts  its  thtmdering  gate ! 
New  colours  suit  the  scenes  of  soften'd  life  ; 
No  more,  bestriding  barbed  steeds. 
Adventurous  Valour  idly  bleeds  : 
And  now  the  bard  in  alter'd  tones, 
A  theme  of  worthier  triumph  owns ; 


[Oct. 


By  social  imagery  begoil'd, 
He  moulds  his  harp  to  mannen  miM ; 
Nor  longer  weaves  the  wreath  of  war 
alone. 
Nor  hails  the  hostile  forms  that  grac'd  the 
Gothic  throne. 

'*  And  now  he  tunes  his  plauMve  lay 
To  kings,  who  plant  the  civic  l>ay ! 
Who  choose  the  patriot  sovereign's  part, 
Diflfiising  commerce,  peace,  and  art ; 
Who  spread  the  virtuous  pattern  wide. 
And  triumph  in  a  nation's  pride ; 
Who  seek  coy  Science  in  her  cloi»ter'd 

nook, 
^^licre  Thames,  yet  rural,  rolls  an  artlcA 
tide  ; 
Who  love  to  view  the  vale  divine, 
A\liere  revel  Nature  and  the  Nine, 
And   clustering  towers  the  tufted  grove 
o'erlook ; 
To  kings,  who  rule  a  filial  land. 
Who   claim   a    fieople'a    vows   and 

pray'rs, 
Sfaoulfl    Treason    arm    the    weakest 

hand! 
To  these  hisheart«foU  praise  he  Itesrs 
And  with  new  rapture  hastes  to  irrrf-t 
This  festal  morn,  that  longs  to  meet, 
Whh    luckiest   auspices,    the    laughinc 
Spring  : 
And  opes  her  glad  career,  with  blesiingi 
on  her  wing ! 


<»N  HIS  majesty's  BiaTii-n.xY,  JLNa  4th,  17SP« 

*'  The  noblest  Itards  of  Albion's  choir 

Have  struck  of  old  this  festal  lyre. 

K'er  Science,  struggling  oft  in  vain. 

Had  dar'd  to  break  her  Gothic  chain, 
^'ictorious  Kdward  gave  the  vernal  bough 
Of  Britain's  bay  to  bloom  on  Chaucer's  brow  : 
Fir'd  with  the  gift,  he  chang'd  to  sounds  sublime 
His  Norman  minstrelsy's  discordant  chime  : 

In  tones  mnjestic  hence  he  told 

The  banquet  of  Cambuscan  bold ; 

And  oft  he  sung  (howe'er  the  rhyme 

Has  mouldered  to  the  touch  of  time) 

His  martial  master's  knightly  board. 

And  Arthur's  ancient  rites  restor'd  ; 
The  prince  in  sable  steel  that  sternly  frown'd. 
And  Gallia's  captive  king,  and  Cressy's  wreath  renown'd 

'*  Won  from  the  shepherd's  simple  meed. 

The  whis]>ers  wild  of  Mulla's  reed, 

Suge  S|>en8er  wak'd  his  lofly  lay 

To  grace  Eliza's  golden  sway  : 
0>r  the  proud  theme  new  lustre  to  diffuse. 
He  chose  the  gorgeous  allegoric  Muse, 
And  call'd  to  life  old  Uther's  elfin  tale, 
And  rov'd  throuich  many  a  necromantic  vale, 

Portraying  chief*  that  knew  to  tame 

The  goblin's  ire,  the  dragon's  flame. 

To  pierce  the  dark  enchanted  hall. 

Where  virtue  sate  in  lonely  thrall. 
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From  fabling  Fancy *b  inmost  store 
A  rich  romantic  robe  he  bore  ; 
A  veil  with  visionary  trappings  hung, 
And  o'er  his  virgin  queen  the  fairy  texture  flung. 

"At  length  the  matchless  Dry  den  came, 

To  light  the  Muses'  clearer  flame ; 

To  lofty  numbers  grace  to  lend, 

And  strength  with  melody  to  blend  ; 
To  triumph  in  the  bold  career  of  song, 
And  roll  the  unwearied  energy  along. 
Does  the  mean  incense  of  promiscuous  praise, 
Does  servile  fear,  disgrace  his  regal  bays  ? 

I  spurn  his  panegyric  strings, 

His  partial  homage,  tuned  to  kings ! 

Be  mine,  to  catch  his  manlier  chord. 

That  paints  the  impaasion'd  Persian  lord. 
By  glory  fired,  to  pity  sued, 

Rous'd  to  revenge,  by  love  subdued  ; 

And  still,  with  transport,  new,  the  strains  to  trace, 
That  chant  the  Thoban  pair,  and  Tancred'i  deadly  vase. 


"  Had  these  blest  bards  been  call'd,  to  pay 
The  vows  of  this  auspicious  day, 
Kach  had  confessed  a  fairer  throne, 
A  mightier  sovereign  than  his  own  ! 
Chaucer  had  made  his  hero-monarch  yield 
The  martial  fame  of  Cressy's  well- fought  field 
To  peaceful  prowess,  and  the  conquests  calm. 
That  braid  the  sceptre  with  the  patriot's  palm  : 
His  chaplets  of  fantastic  bloom. 
His  colourings,  warm  from  Fiction's  loom, 
Spenser  had  cast  in  scorn  away. 
And  deck'd  with  truth  alone  the  lay  ; 
All  real  here,  the  bard  had  seen 
The  glories  of  his  pictur*d  queen  I 
The  tuueful  Dryden  had  not  flattered  here. 
His  lyre  had  blameless  been,  bis  tribute  all  sincere  ! 
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Warton  had  a  fine  eye  and  a  feeling 
heart  for  nature — as  indeed  he  had  for 
every  thing  good— and  perhaps  some 
of  his  unambitious  descriptiTe  verses 
may  please  you  more  than  his  statelier 
Odes.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are 
rather  deficient  in  sentiment — too  pure- 
ly descriptive ;  some  of  them  are  so 
— others  not — and  we  think  that  oh- 
jection  wiU  hy  none  be  felt  to  lie  a- 
gainst  his  delightful  lines  entitled 
"  The  Hamlet.^  Headley  calls  it  "  a 
most  exquisite  little  piece/'  and  says 
**  it  contains  such  a  selection  of  beauti- 
ful rural  images  as  perhaps  no  other 
poem  of  equal  length  in  our  language 
presents  us  with.**  Headley,  we  think, 
was  a  Trinity  man,  and  as  such  must 
have  loved  Warton,  and  his  praise 
may  need  pruning ;  but  he  was  a  good 
judge  because  a  fine  genius.  "  The 
Hamlet*'  is  "  written  on  Which  wood 
Forest*'  which  lies  towards  the  west- 
ern side  of  Oxfordshire,  and  near  the 
Poet*5  parish  of  Cuddington, 


INSCaiPTIOW  IV  A  HERMITAGK. 

<*  Beneath  this  stony  roof  reclin'd 
I  sooth  to  peace  my  pensive  mind  ; 
And  while,  to  shade  my  lowly  cave. 
Embowering  elms  their  umbrage  wave ; 
And  while  the  maple  dish  is  mine. 
The  beechen  cup,  unstain'd  with  wine  ; 
I  scorn  the  gay  licentious  crowd. 
Nor  heed  the  toys  that  deck  the  proud. 

«  Within  my  limits  lone  and  still 
The  blackbird  pipes  in  artless  trill ; 
Fast  by  my  couch,  congenial  guest. 
The  wren  has  wove  her  mossy  nest ; 
From  busy  scenes,  and  brighter  skies, 
To  lurk  with  innocence,  she  flies ; 
Here  hopes  in  safe  repose  to  dwell. 
Nor  aught  suspects  the  sylvan  cell. 

*<  At  mom  I  take  my  custom'd  round, 
To  mark  how  buds  yon  shrubby  mound. 
And  every  opening  primrose  count. 
That  trimly  paints  my  blooming  \»nwci\.\ 
Or  o'er  ihe  KnX^XxiT^a^  c\>M\wVa»^T^^*\ 
That  grac«  ro^  f^Notiiri"^  %o\\\^^«> 
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I  taach  in  winding  wreath!  to  stray 
Fantastic  ivy's  gadding  spray* 

*'  At  eve,  within  yon  studious  nook, 

I  ope  my  brass-embossed  book, 

Portray'd  with  many  a  holy  deed 

or  martyrs,  crown'd  with  heavenly  meed : 

Then  as  my  taper  waxes  dim. 

Chant,  ere  I  sleep,  my  measur'd  hymn ; 

And  at  the  close,  the  gleams  behold 

Of  parting  wings  bedropt  with  gold* 

"  While  such  pure  joys  my  bliss  create. 
Who  would  but  smile  at  guilty  state  ? 
Who  would  but  wish  his  holy  lot 
In  calm  Oblivion's  humble  grot  ? 
Who  but  would  cast  his  pomp  away, 
To  take  my  staff,  and  amice  gray  ; 


[Oel. 


And  to  the  world's  tumultuous  stage 
Prefer  the  blameless  hermitage  ?" 

Headley  remarks,  too,  that  the  lead- 
ing idea  of  these  lines  was  suggested 
by  an  account  of  the  life  of  a  peasant 
in  Phineas  Fletcher's  **  Purple  Is- 
land." Dr  Mant  agrees  with  him ;  but 
we  see  small  reason  or  none  for  think- 
ing so,  and  believe  that  the  "  leading 
ideat "  which  is  obvious  to  all  mMnkinA^ 
was  suggested  to  Warton  many  hun- 
dred times  during  his  walks  m  the 
Forest  of  Whiohwood.  Fletcher's 
stanzas^  however,  are  "  beautiM  ex- 
oeedingly  "— as  Uiese  two  declare. 


"  His  certain  life  that  never  oan  deceive  him, 

Is  full  of  thousand  sweets  and  rich  content : 

The  smooth  leaved  beeches  on  the  field  receive  him 

T^th  coolest  shades,  till  noon-tide  rage  is  spent : 

His  life  is  neither  tost  on  boisterous  seas 

Of  troublous  world,  nor  lost  in  slothful  ease ; 

Pleased  and  full  blest  he  lives  where  he  his  God  oao  pi 


"  His  bed  of  wool  yields  safe  and  quiet  sleeps. 

While  by  his  side  his  faithful  spouse  hath  place. 

His  little  son  into  his  bosom  creeps. 

The  lively  picture  of  his  father's  face  ; 

Never  his  humble  house  or  state  torment  him, 

Lesse  he  could  like,  if  lesse  Ms  God  had  sent  him. 

And  when  he  dies,  green  turft^th  grassie  tomb  content  him." 


Joseph  and  Thomas  Warton,  as  aU 
the  world  once  knew,  were  most  affec- 
tionate brothers — and  Tom  seldom 
left  Oxford  but  to  visit  Joe  at  Win- 
chester, which  he  did  annually  as  long 
as  he  lived,  and  where  be  was  the  de> 
light  of  the  boys,  writing  for  them  their 
themes  and  tasks,  and  mingling  with 
their  amusements  till  the  very  last. 
Before  Joseph's  elevation  to  the  mas- 
tership, he  went  abroad  with  the 
Duke  of  Bolton,  and  on  that  occasion 
Thomas  indited  the  beautiful  lines, 
"  Sent  to  a  Friend  on  his  leaving  a 
favourite  Ck>ttage  in  Hampshire."^ 

sunr  TO  A  raiiKD. 

"  Ah  mown,  thou  lov'd  retreat  1  No  more 
Shall  classic  steps  thy  soenes  explore  1 
When  morn's  pale  rays  but  faintly  peep 
O'er  yonder  oak-erown'd  airy  steep. 
Who  now  shall  oliBib  ita  brows  to  view 
The  length  of  landscape,  ever  new, 
Whine  Smnmer  flings.  In  careless  pride, 
Ifer  rari0d  vesture  far  and  wide  \ 
Who  mark,  beMatli,  eaoh  viUage-eharm* 
C^  grange,  or  elm-endrcled  fsrm : 


I 


The  flinty  dove-cote's  crowded  rooi^ 
Watch'd  by  the  kite  that  sails  aloof: 
The  tufted  pines,  whose  umbrage  tall 
Darkens  the  long-deserted  haU : 
The  veteran  beech,  that  on  the  plain 
Collects  at  eve  the  playful  train : 
The  cot  that  smokes  with  early  fire, 
The  low-roofd  fane's  embosom'd  spiva  I 

"  Who  now  shall  indolently  stray 
Through  the  deep  forest's  tangled  way ; 
Pleas'd  at  his  custom'd  task  to  find 
The  well  known  hoary- tressed  hind. 
That  tolls  with  feeble  hands  to  gleaa 
Of  wither'd  boughs  his  pittance  nieea 
Who  mid  thy  nooks  of  haile  sit. 
Lost  in  some  melancholy  fit ; 
And  listening  to  the  raven's  croak. 
The  distant  fiail,  the  fislUng  oak  I 
Who,    through    the    sunshine    and 

shower. 
Descry  the  rainbow-painted  tower  ? 
Who,  wandering  at  return  of  May, 
Catch  the  first  cnckow's  vernal  lay  ? 
Who  musing  waste  the  wammm 
Where  high  o'er-arcUng  trees 
The  grassy  lane,  so  rarely  pae'd, 
"Wxh  aauxa  floVreU  idly  grae*d  1 
T3Tmo\!^c:^  liow,  «k.  Vieai^^%  ^ii%. 
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d  attention  loves  to  note 
:her'8  bell  from  folds  remote  : 
)wn'd  by  no  poetic  eye, 
isive  evenings  shade  the  sky  I 
•  lo  !  the  Bard  who  rapture  found 
f  rural  sight  or  sound  ; 
genius  wnrni,  and  judgment  chaste, 
TO  of  genuine  nature  passed ; 
:t  the  Muse*s  purest  fires, 
n  thy  favour'd  haunt  retires  : 
oplcd  all  thy  vocal  bowers 
adowy  shapes,  and  airy  powers, 
hold,  a  dread  repose  resumes, 
thy  sad  sequcster'd  glooms  1 
le  deep  dell,  where  shaggy  roots 
the  rough  brink   with    wreathed 

trilling  genius  flies  forlorn, 
nrose  chaplet  rudely  torn. 
>llow  shriek  the  nymphs  forsake 
hlcss  copse  and  hedge-row  brake  i 
the    delv'd   mountain's   headlong 

ky  entrails  opens  wide, 
green  summit,  ambush*d  high, 
:er  Echo  loves  to  lie. 
rl-crown'd  maids  with  wily  look, 
ckoning  from  the  reedy  brook. 

the  glow-worm's  glimmering  bank, 
les  run  in  fiery  rank  ; 
ish,  half-seen,  in  airy  tread 
•let's  unprinted  head* 
icy,  from  the  thickets  brown, 
des  that  wear  a  conscious  frown* 
est-oaks,  that,  pale  and  lone, 
the  blast  with  hoarser  tone, 
Ellens,  and  sullen  waterfalls, 
ght  ideal  offspring  calls. 

by  some  sage  enchanter's  spell, 

Arabian  fablers  tell,) 
le  solitary  wild, 
mt  gardens  gaily  smil'd  : 
sapphire    rocks    the     fountains 
31'd, 

)lden  fruit  the  branches  beam'd  ; 
ms,  in  every  wondrous  wood, 
tly  tripp'd,  or  solemn  stood ; 
,  retreating  from  the  view, 
d,  at  distance,  beauties  new  : 
gleaming  o'er  the  crisped  bowen 
ires  arose,  and  sparkling  towen. 
d  on  service  new  to  go, 
Lster  of  the  magic  show, 
isitory  charm  withdrew, 
i'  illusive  landscape  flew  : 
>uds  obscur'd  the  groves  of  gold, 
htning  smote  the  blooming  mould  : 
nary  glory  rear'd, 
rgeous  castle  disappeared ; 
bare  hcath*s  unfruitful  plain 

I  the  wizard's  proud  domain." 

II  these  beautiful  lines ;  nor  does 
act  much  from  their  merit  that 
ive  little  or  no  claim  to  origina- 


lity— for  if  much  of  the  images  be  bor- 
rowed from  booksy  as  much  b  taken 
from  nature,  and  the  whole  is  fineljr 
fused  together  by  an  affectionate  heart 
and  a  glowing  fancy,  and  comes  from 
the  process,  Poetry.  The  close  was> 
perhaps,  inutated  from  Akenside — 

«<  So  fables  teU, 
The  adventurous  hero,  bouod  on  hard  ei« 

ploits. 
Beholds  with  glad  surprise,  by  secret  spells 
Of  some  kind  sage,  the  patron  of  his  toiUi 
A  visionary  paradise  disclosed 
Amid  the  dubious  wild,'*  &c. 

But  Akenside  imitated  Addison,  and  of 
the  three  fine  pictures,  Addison's  is  the 
finest — as  you  will  confess.  We  have 
it  by  heart.  "  We  are  every  where 
entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and 
apparitions;  we  discover  imaginary 
glories  in  the  heavens  and-in  the  earth, 
and  see  some  of  their  visionary  beauty 
poured  out  on  the  whole  creation* 
Dili  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of 
nature  should  we  be  entertained  with, 
did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and 
the  several  distinctions  of  light  and 
shade  vanish  ?  In  short,  our  souls  are 
at  present  delightfully  lost  and  bewil* 
dered  in  a  pleasing  delusion^  and  we 
walk  about  like  the  enchanted  hero  in 
a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  eastles« 
woods,  and  meadows,  and  at  the  same 
time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds  and 
purling  of  streams;  but,  upon  the 
finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fan- 
tastic scene  breaks  up,  and  the  discon- 
solate knight  finds  himself  on  a  bar- 
ren heath,  or  in  a  solitary  forest." 

It  is  something — ^much*-to  desenw 
the  name  of  a  d^icriptive  Poet  even  of 
the  lowest  order.     No  man  can  de- 
scribe natural  objects  leeltt  without 
some  feeing  of  their  beauty — ^with- 
out the  power  of   re-awakeni      in 
himself  that  feeling,  by  an  act  c.  . 
imagination.     The  fedinff  keeps  fa 
to  the  truth,  and  inspires  him  to  i 
it.     And  he  who  has  this  pov 
feeling  is  so  far  a  Poet.     He  wku  j 
it  not,  or  in  whom  it  is  fidnt  and  i 
tuating,  may  liave  lo 

pleasure,   even  be^r         uwv  vi   i 
senses,  in  the  chara^  uf  natnre ;  1 
in  attempting  to  describe  them, 
makes  bnt  sorry  work  of  it,  and  ^ 


more  goi^geons  Ms 
more  laborioi        i 
prosaic  is  1      i 
a-days  they  wLu 
knowledge  of  n 


fferr-  ''nd 
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who  can  have  little  or  no  pleasure  in 
her  appearances,  try  to  deceive  them- 
selves into  the  belief  that  they  are 
haunted — possessed  by  a  sense  of  her 
most  potent  charms,  and  to  escape  the 
tame  assume  the  intense  !  Such  p^en- 
try  would  despise  Warton's  lines  *<  On 
the  approach  of  Summer.*'  But  you 
will  not  despise  them — ^^'ou  will  read 
them  with  delight. 

"  on  when  thy  season,  sweetest  queen, 
IIu  dresa'd  the  proves  in  \Wry  green  ; 
When  in  each  fair  and  fertile  field 
Beauty  begins  her  bow'r  to  liuild  ! 
While  Evening,  veil'd  in  ibadowi  brown, 
Puts  her  xnatron-mantle  on. 
And  mists  in  spreading  streams  convey 
More  fresh  the  fumes  of  new-shorn  hay : 
Then,  goddess,  guide  my  pilgrim  feet 
Contemplation  hoar  to  meet, 
As  slow  he  winds  in  museful  mood, 
Near    the    nish'd    marge    of  CherweH's 

floo<1 ; 
Or  o'er  old  Avou*s  magic  edge. 
Whence  Shakspeare  cull'd  the  spiky  sedge. 
All  playful  yet,  in  years  unripe. 
To  frame  a  shrill  and  simple  pipe. 
There  thro'  the  dusk  but  dimly  seen. 
Sweet  ev*ning-objccts  intervene : 
His  wattled  cotes  the  shepherd  plants. 
Beneath  her  elm  the  milk-maid  chants. 
The  woodman,  speeding  home,  awhile 
Rests  him  at  a  shady  stile. 
Nor  wants  there  fragrance  to  dispense 
Refreshment  o*er  my  soothed  sense  ; 
Nor  tangled  woodbine's  l>almy  bloom. 
Nor  grass  besprent  to  breathe  perfume  : 
Nor  lurking  wiid-thyme*s  spicy  sweet 
To  bathe  in  dew  my  roving  feet : 
Nor  wants  there  note  of  Philomel, 
Nor  sound^of  distant  tinkling  bell : 
Nor  lowings  faint  of  herds  remote. 
Nor  mastiff's  l>ark  from  bosom'd  cot : 
Ruitle  the  breezos  lightly  borne. 
O'er  deep  embattled  ears  of  corn  : 
Round  ancient  elm,  with  humming  noise. 
Full  loud  the  chofTer-swarms  njoioe. 
Bfeantime,  a  thousand  dyes  invest 
The  ruby  Chambers  of  the  West ! 
That  all  aslant  the  village  tow'r 
A  mild  reflected  radiance  jwur. 
While,  with  the  level-streaming  rays 
Far  seen  its  arched  windows  blaze  : 
And  the  tall  grove's  green  top  is  dight 
In  russet  tints,  and  gleams  of  light : 
80  that  the  gay  scene  by  degrees 
Bathos  my  blithe  heart  in  ecstacies ; 
And  Fancy  to  my  ravish'd  sight 
Portrays  her  kindred  visions  bright. 
At  length  the  |»Arting  light  subdues 
My  softened  soul  to  calmer  viewt, 
And  fainter  shapc*s  of  pensive  joy, 
^ht  dawns,  my  mind  employ, 


Till  from  the  path  I  fondly  stray 
In  musings  lap'd,  nor  heed  the  way  ; 
Wandering  through  the  landscape  still, 
Till  Molincholy  has  her  fill ; 
And  on  each  moss-wove  border  damp 
The  glow-worm  hangs  his  feiry  lamp. 

**  But  when  the  sun,  at  noontide  bov, 
Sits  throned  in  his  highest  tow'r ; 
Me,  heart -rejoicing  goddess,  lead 
To  the  tann'd  haycock  in  the  mead  : 
To  mix  in  rural  mood  among 
The  nymphs  and  swains,  a  busy  throng ; 
Or,  as  the  tepid  odours  breathe. 
The  russet  piles  to  lean  beneath  : 
There  as  my  listless  limbs  are  thrown 
On  couch  more  soft  than  palace  down, 
I  listen  to  the  busy  sound 
Of  mirth  and  toil  that  hums  around ; 
And  see  the  team  shrill  tinkling  pass. 
Alternate  o'er  the  furrowM  grass. 

"  But  ever,  after  summer  shower. 
When  the  bright  Sun's  returning  powrr. 
With  laughing  beam  has  chaaed  the  stora. 
And  cheered  reviving  Nature's  form; 
By  sweet-brier  hedges,  bathed  in  dew. 
Let  me  my  wholesome  path  pumae ; 
There  issuing  forth  the  frequent  snidl 
Wears  the  dank  way  with  slimy  trail. 
While,  as  I  walk,  from  pearled  bosh 
The  sunny  sparkling  drop  I  brush  ; 
And  all  the  landscape  fair  I  view 
Clad  in  robe  of  fresher  hue  ; 
And  so  loud  the  blackbird  nngf . 
That  far  and  near  the  valley  rings. 
From  shelter  deep  of  shaggy  rock 
The  shepherd  drives  his  joyful  flock : 
From  bowering  beach  the  mower  hliihe 
With  new-born  vigour  grasps  the  scythe ; 
While  o'er  the  smooth  unbounded  racadi 
His  last  faint  gleam  the  rainbow  aprsadi. 
But  ever  against  restless  heat. 
Bear  me  to  the  rock  •arched  seat. 
O'er  whose  dim  mouth  an  ivy*d  oak 
Hangs  nodding  from  the  low-brow'd  rock ; 
Haunted  by  that  chaste  nymph  alone, 
Whose  waters  cleave  the  smoothed  atoos; 
Which,  as  they  gush  upon  the  groood, 
Still  scatter  misty  dews  around ; 
A  rustic,  wild,  grotesque  alcove. 
Its  side  with  mantling  woodbines  wove : 
Cool  as  the  cave  where  Clio  dwells. 
Whence  Helicon's  fresh  foonUin  weUi : 
Or  noon- tide  grot  where  Sjlran  sleeps 
In  hoar  Lycseum'a  piny  ste^M. 

**  Me,  goddess.  In  such  cavern  lay. 
While  all  without  is  scorch'd  In  day : 
Sore  sighs  the  weary  swain,  benealh 
His  with 'ring  hawthorn  on  the  beaih  ; 
The  drooping  hedgvr  wishes  eve, 
In  vain,  of  labour  short  reprieve ! 
Meantime,  on  Afric's  glowing  sand*. 
Smote  with  keen  beat,  the  trav'ller  sisadsi 
Low  sinks  his  heart,  while  round  his  ejs 
Measures  the  scenes  that  bonadless  Us, 
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by  foot  of  mortal  worn, 
irat,  wan  pilgrim,  walks  forlorn, 
he  wish  some  cooling  wave 
lis  lips,  or  limbs  to  lave  I 
B,  in  every  whisper  low, 
I  bursting  fountain  flow. 
!ar  me  to  yon  antique  wood, 
le  of  sage  Solitude  ! 
lin  a  nook  most  dark, 
no  my  musing  mood  may  mark, 
many  a  whisper'd  rite 
s  old  of  Greece  invite, 
fair  wreath  my  brows  to  bind, 
his  chosen  imps  he  twin'd, 
jr*d  in  Pierian  lore, 
llissus*  laureate  shore. 
)n  waving  nest  reclin'd, 
I  wakes  my  tranced  mind  ! 
I  the  forest-fringed  vale, 
dow'd  turtles  love  to  wail, 
wslips,  clad  in  mantle  meek, 
tall  heads  to  breezes  weak  : 
dst,  with  sedges  gray 
a  scant  rivulet  winds  its  way, 
hling  thru*  the  weedy  wreaths, 
\  oozy  freshness  breathes, 
iolitary  green, 
lor  loitering  hind  is  seen  : 
:  alarms  the  mute  repose, 
by  fits  an  heifer  lows : 
night  tempt  some  peaceful  sage 
im  a  lone  hermitkgc  ; 
his  pensive  eld  might  choose 
's  holy  lore  to  muse, 
still  the  sultry  noon  t*  appease 
re  romantic  scene  might  please  ; 
»ank,  or  magic  lawn, 
er*s  lavish  pencil  drawn  : 
in  Vallombrosa's  shade, 
lary  pens  portrayed. 
;  me  shroud  from  painful  light, 
oar  hilPs  aerial  height, 
1  state,  where  waving  wide, 
■es  with  darkening  umbrage  hide 
ed  vaults,  and  riven  towers 
roud  luistle's  painted  bowers, 
Hardyknutc,  a  baron  bold, 
ad's  martial  days  of  old, 
d  from  the  stately  feast, 
th  many  a  warrior  guest, 
the  pride  of  Norway's  king, 
r*ring  lance  and  twanging  string, 
^h  the  caverns  dim  I  wind, 
hat  holy  legend  find, 
I  spelt  in  mystic  rhymes, 
enquiring  later  times, 
)u  force,  or  secret  guile, 
ito  dust  the  solemn  pile. 

there  is  poetry  in  these  verses 
re  they,  to  our  mind  at  leasts 
e  but  the  better  of  being  be- 
i  with  colourings  from  Mil- 
'^e  do  not  call  that  plagiarism 

it  borrowing;  Warton  lays 


t» 


no  claim  to  a  diction  peculiarly  his 
own ;  and  having  studied  Milton  idl 
his  life,  he  had  become  imbued  with  the 
language  of  his  minor  poems,  which 
he  rejoiced  to  use  in  love  and  rever- 
renco  of  his  mighty  master.  The 
flow  of  thought,  and  -sentiment,  and 
imagery  proceeds  from  his  own  genius 
thus  enriched  ;  and  had  he  not  been  a 
true  poet  (nobody  calls  him  a  great 
one),  his  familiarity  with  Milton  would 
have  been  shown  but  in  Centos. 

His  <'  Humourous  Pieces  "  are  very 
pleasant— and  *'  the  Progress  of  Dis- 
content** (written  in  his  eighteenth 
year)  has  been  pronounced  by  Dr 
Joseph  to  be  <'the  best  imitation  of 
Switt  that  has  yet  appeared.'*  Here 
it  is. 


THE  rao<aaKS8  or  discomtint. 

"  When  now  mature  in  classic  knowledge. 

The  joyful  youth  is  sent  to  college. 

His  father  comes,  a  vicar  plain. 

At  Oxford  bred — in  Anna's  reign. 

And  thus,  in  form  of  humble  suitor. 

Bowing  accosts  a  reverend  tutor  : 

<  Sir,  I'm  a  Glo'stershire  divine. 

And  this  my  eldest  son  of  nine  ; 

My  wife's  ambition  and  my  own 

Was  that  this  child  should  wear  a  gown ; 

1*11  warrant  that  his  good  behaviour 

Will  justify  your  future  favour  ; 

And,  for  his  parts,  to  tell  the  truth, 

My  son*B  a  very  forward  youth  ; 

Has  Horace  all  by  heart — you'd  wonder*- 

And   mouths   out    Homer's    Greek    like 

thunder. 
If  you'd  examine — and  admit  him, 
A  scholarship  would  nicely  fit  him  ; 
That  he  succeeds  *tis  ten  to  one ; 
Your  vote  and  interest,  sir  I' — 'Tis  done. 

**  Our  pupil's  hopes,  though  twice  de- 
feated, 
Are  with  a  scholarship  completed : 
A  scholarship  but  half  maintains. 
And  college  rules  are  heavy  chains : 
In  garret  dark  he  smokes  and  puna, 
A  prey  to  discipline  and  duns  ; 
And  now,  intent  on  new  designs. 
Sighs  for  a  fellowship— and  fines. 

'*  When  nine  full  tedious  winters  past, 
That  utmost  wish  is  crown'd  at  last : 
But  the  rich  prize  no  sooner  got. 
Again  he  quarrels  with  his  lot : 
'  These  feUowshipa  are  pretty  things. 
We  live  indeed  like  petty  kings : 
But  who  can  bear  to  waste  his  whole  tfe 
Amid  the  dulness  of  a  eoUege, 
Debarr'd  the  eommoni  joys  of  life, 
And  that  prime  bliss-  ■■  loting  wifb  1 
O  I  what's  a  table  richly  spread, 
Without  a  woman  at  its  head  I 
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Would  some  snug  benefice  but  fall, 
Yc  feaflts,  ye  dinners  !  farewell  all  1 
To  offices  I'd  bid  adieu, 
Of  dean,  vice  prtes. — of  bursar  too  ; 
Come  joys,  that  rural  quiet  yields, 
Come,   tithes,    and   house,    and   fruitM 
fields ! ' 

**  Too  fond  of  freedom  and  of  ease 
A  patron's  vanity  to  please, 
Long  time  he  watches,  and  by  stealth, 
Kach  frail  incumbent's  doubtful  health  ; 
At  length,  and  in  his  fortieth  year, 
A  living  drops — two  hundred  clear ! 
W^ith  breast  elate  beyond  ozpression, 
He  hurries  down  to  take  possession, 
With  rapture  views  the  sweet  retreat-— 
*  What  a  convenient  house  1  how  neat  I 
For  fuel  here's  sullicient  wood  : 
Pray  God  the  cellars  may  be  good  ! 
The  garden — that  must  be  new  plann'd— 
Shall  these  old-fashionM  yew-trees  stand? 
O'er  yonder  vacant  plot  shall  rise 
The  flow'ry  shrub  of  thousand  dies  : — 
Yon  wall,  that  feels  the  southern  ray. 
Shall  blush  with  ruihly  fruitage  gay : 
While  thick  beneath  its  aspect  warm 
O'er   welUrang'd   hives    the    bees    shall 

swarm, 
I'rom  which,  ere  lung,  of  golden  gleam 
Metheglin's  lusciouji  juice  shall  stream  ; 
This  awkward  hut,  overgrown  with  ivy, 
Wf'll  alter  to  a  modern  privy  ; 
I'p  yon  green  slope,  of  hazels  trim. 
An  avenue  so  cool  and  dim 
Shall  to  an  harbour  at  the  end. 
In  spite  of  gout,  entice  a  friend. 
ISIy  predecessor  lov'd  devotion— 
But  of  a  garden  had  no  notion.* 

"  Continuing  this  fantastic  farce  on, 
lie  now  commences  country  jiarson. 
To  make  his  character  entire, 
He  weds — a  cousin  of  the  siiuire  ; 
Not  o\er  weighty  in  the  purse, 
But  many  doctors  have  done  worse  ; 
And  though  she  boasts  no  charms  divine, 
Yet  she  can  carve  and  make  birch- wine. 

"  Thus  flxt,  content  he  taj'S  his  barrel, 
Kxhdrls  his  neighbours  not  to  i|Uarrel ; 
rinds  his  church- wardens  have  discerning 
Both  in  good  liquor  and  good  learning  ; 
With  tithes  his  barns  replete  he  sees, 
And  chuckles  o'er  his  surplice  fees  ; 
Siuilies  to  find  out  latent  dues, 
Ami  regulates  the  state  of  |>ew8  ; 
Iliiles  a  sleek  mare  with  purple  bousing, 
Tu  share  the  monthly  club's  carousing  ; 
Of  Oxford  pranks  facetious  tells. 
And — hut  on  Sundays — hears  no  bells  ; 
Semis  pre  sen  t»  of  his  choicest  fruit, 
And  prunes  himself  each  sapless  shoot  S 
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Plants  cauliflow*rs,  and  boasts  to  rear 
The  earliest  melons  of  the  year ; 
Thinks  alteration  charming  work  is, 
Keeps  Bantam  cocks,  and  feeds  his  turkiei; 
Builds  in  his  copse  a  favorite  l^nch, 
And  stores  the  pond  with  carp  and  tench. 

*'  But   ah!   too  soon   hif   thoughUeM 
breast 
By  cares  domestic  is  opprest ; 
And  a  third  butcher's  bill,  and  brewing. 
Threaten  inevitable  ruin : 
For  children  fresh  expenses  yet, 
And  Dicky  now  for  school  is  fit. 
'  Why  did  I  seU  my  college  life' 
(He  cries)  '  for  benefice  and  wife  ? 
Return,  ye  days,  when  endless  pleasure 
I  found  in  reading,  or  in  leisure ! 
When  calm  around  the  common  room 
I  pufTd  my  daily  pipe*s  perfume  ! 
Rode  for  a  stomach,  and  inspecte*!. 
At  annual  bottlings,  corks  selected  : 
And  din'd  untaxed,  untroubled,  under 
The  i)ortrjit  of  our  pious  founder ! 
When  impositions  were  suppWM 
To  light  my  pipe— or  sooth  ni}  pride- 
No  cares  were  then  for  forward  peas, 
A  yearly-longing  wife  to  please ; 
Aly  thoughts  no  christ'ning  dinners  cros'^ 
No  children  cry'd  for  butter 'd  toast ; 
And  every  night  I  went  to  bed. 
Without  a  modus  in  my  head  ! ' 

*'  Oh  !  trifling  head,  and  fickle  lieari ! 
Chagria'd  at  wliatsoe*er  thou  art ; 
A  dupe  to  follies  yet  uutry'd. 
And  sick  of  pleasures  scarce  enjo>*d ! 
Kach  prize  possess'd,  thy  transport  ceaae^. 
And  in  pursuit  alone  it  pleases.' 


'» 


Of  ''Newmarket/'  a  satire,  Dr 
Mant  somewhat  too  boldly  Miy»>  *'  1 
do  not  think  it  can  be  deemed  iaferior 
to  the  best  satirical  compositions  ni 
Young  and  Pope.*'  That  will  nevtir 
do.  There  is  too  much  whipping  sc^i 
spurring  of  his  Pegasus,  who  maki^ 
play  from  the  start.  The  truth  'a* 
that  the  Laureate  liked  a  rece-cour^i 
and  between  beats  U5cd  to  leare  the 
stand  for  a  booth.  It  could  not  be 
said  of  him,  *'  facit  indignatio  Ter«u.»'' 
— and  he  indulges  in  such  cxaggori- 
tion  as  shows  him  not  to  have  Uhi: 
quite  sincere  in  his  ire.  Hut  here  if  i 
passage  worthy  of  all  admiration— 4>3 
account  of  the  beautiful  pictuiv  it  pr^ 
sents  of  the  "  good  old  seat"  of  ■*  ua 
good  old  Engluh  gentlonua. 
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"  His  country *s  hope,  when  now  the  blooaing  hair 
Has  lost  the  parent's  or  the  gnardian's  care  j 
Fond  to  possess,  yet  eager  to  destroy, 
Of  each  rain  youth,  say,  whit'i  the  darling  joj  7 
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Of  ea^b  ruh  frolic  what  fhe  smiree  and  andy 
Ifia  sole  and  first  ambition  wbat  ?— to  apend, 

"  Some  squires,  to  Gallia*s  cooks  devoted  dupea, 
Wbole  manors  melt  in  sauce,  or  drown  in  soups : 
Another  doats  on  fiddlers,  till  he  sees 
His  hills  no  longer  crown*d  with  tow'ring  trees ; 
Convinced,  too  late,  that  modem  strains  can  move. 
Like  those  of  ancient  Greece,  the  obedient  grove  : 
In  headless  statues  rich,  in  useless  urns, 
Marmoreo  from  the  classic  tour  returns. — 
But  would  you  learn,  ye  leisure-loving  squires. 
How  best  ye  may  disgrace  your  prudent  sires ; 
How  soonest  soar  to  fashionable  shame. 
Be  damnM  at  once  to  ruin — and  to  fome ; 
By  hands  of  grooms  ambitious  to  be  crown'd, 
O  greatly  dare  to  tread  Olympic  ground  1 

**  What  dreams  of  conquest  flushM  H!lario*8  breast. 
When  the  good  Knight  at  last  retir*d  to  rest  t 
Behold  the  youth  with  new-felt  rapture  mark 
Each  pleasing  prospect  of  the  spacious  park : 
That  park,  where  beauties  undisguis'd  engage. 
Those  beauties  less  the  work  of  art  than  age ; 
In  simple  state  where  genuine  Nature  wears 
Her  venerable  dress  of  ancient  years ; 
Where  all  the  charms  of  chance  with  order  meet 
The  rude,  the  gay,  the  gracefbl,  and  the  great. 
\  Here  aged  oaks  uprear  their  branches  hoar, 

And  form  dark  groves,  which  Druids  might  adore ; 
With  meeting  boughs,  and  deepening  to  the  view, 
Here  shoots  the  broad  umbrageous  avenue  : 
Here  various  trees  compose  a  cbequer'd  scene. 
Glowing  in  gay  diversities  of  green  : 
There  the  full  stream  thro*  intermingling  glades 
Shines  a  broad  lake,  or  falls  in  deep  cascades. 
Nor  wants  there  haxle  copse,  or  beechen  lawn. 
To  cheer  with  sun  or  shade  the  bounding  fawn. 

"  And  see  the  good  old  seat,  whose  Gothic  towVs 
Awful  emerge  from  yonder  tuft*d  bow*rs ; 
Whose  rafter*d  hall  the  crowding  tenants  fed. 
And  dealt  to  Age  and  Want  their  daily  bread ; 
Where  crested  knights  with  peerless  damsels  join'd, 
At  high  and  solemn  festivals  have  dln'd  : 
Presenting  oft  fair  Virtue's  shining  task. 
In  mystic  pageantries,  and  moral  mask. 
But  vain  all  ancient  praise,  or  boast  of  birth, 
Vain  all  the  palms  of  old  heroic  worth  ! 
At  once  a  bankrupt  and  a  prosperous  heir, 
Hilarlo  bets, — park,  house,  dissolve  in  air ; 
With  antique  armour  hung,  his  trophied  rooms 
Descend  to  gamesters,  prostitutes,  and  grooms. 
He  sees  his  steel-clad  sires,  and  mothers  mild. 
Who  bravely  shook  the  lance,  or  sweetly  smll'd  | 
All  the  fair  series  of  the  whidLer'd  race, 
Whose  pictur*d  forms  the  statolj  gallery  gvaea  ; 
Debas*d,  abused,  the  price  of  ill-got  gold. 
To  deck  some  tavern  vile,  at  anotiona  sold. 
The  pariah  wonders  at  the  unopening  door. 
The  chimnies  blaze,  the  tables  groan,  no  more. 
Thick  weeds  around  the  untrodden  courts  arise, 
And  all  the  social  scene  in  silence  lies. 
Himself,  the  loss  politely  to  repair, 
Turns  atheist,  fiddler,  highwayman,  or  play'r ; 
At  length,  the  scorn,  the  shame  of  man  and  God, 
Is  doomed  to  mb  the  steeds  th^  once  \kA  vo^C* 
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close. 


PROLOr.L'E  ON  THE  OLD  WINCHESTER  PLAYHOUSE  OVER  THE  BUTCHERS  SHAMRLIS. 

**  Whoe'er  our  lUge  ezaminet,  must  excuse 
The  wondrous  shifts  of  the  dramatic  Muse  ; 
Then  kindly  listen,  while  the  prologue  rambles 
From  wit  to  beef,  from  Shakspeare  to  the  shambles  I 
Divided  only  by  one  flight  of  stairs, 
The  monarch  swaggers,  and  the  butcher  swean  ! 
Quick  the  transition  when  the  curtain  drops. 
From  meek  Monimia's  moans  to  mutton-chops  ! 
While  for  Lothario's  loss  Lavinia  cries. 
Old  women  scold,  and  dealers  d— n  your  eyes  ! 
Here  Juliet  listens  to  the  gontle  lark. 
There  in  harsh  chorus  hungry  bull-doKS  bark. 
Cleavers  and  scimitars  give  blow  for  blow. 
And  heroes  bleed  above,  and  sheep  below ! 
While  tragic  thunders  shake  the  pit  and  box. 
Rebellows  to  the  roar  the  staggering  ox. 
Cow-horns  and  trumpets  mix  their  martial  tones. 
Kidneys  and  kings,  mouthing  and  marrow-booes. 
Suet  and  sighs,  blank  verse  and  blood  abound. 
And  form  a  tragi-comedy  around. 
With  weeping  lovers,  dying  calves  complain. 
Confusion  reigns — chaos  is  come  again ! 
Hither  your  steelyards,  butchers,  bring,  to  weigh 
The  pound  of  fle^,  Anthonio's  bond  most  pay  1 
Hither  your  knives,  ye  Christians,  clad  in  blue, 
Bring  to  be  wetted  by  the  ruthless  Jew  1 
Hard  is  our  lot,  who,  seldom  doom'd  to  eat. 
Cast  a  sheep's-eye  on  this  forbidden  meat — 
Gaze  on  sirloins,  which,  ah  1  we  cannot  earre. 
And  in  the  midst  of  legs  of  mutton — starve  1 
But  would  you  to  our  house  in  crowds  repair. 
Ye  generous  captains,  and  ye  blooming  fair. 
The  fate  of  Tantalus  we  should  not  fear. 
Nor  pine  for  a  repast  that  is  so  near. 
Monarchs  no  more  would  supper  less  remain. 
Nor  pregnant  (jueens  for  cutlets  long  in  vun.** 


Hark !  the  Bell  ringing  '*  dress  for 
dinner.**  We  have  nothing  to  do  but 
— to  shave.  Sorry  to  feel  that  we 
are  not  hungry — for  we  love  to  sit 
down  voracious — then  our  wit  fires  a 
volley  between  courses — our  dry 
humour  flavours  the  weeping  Par- 
mesan— our  wit  refreshes  the  Des- 
sert. And  how  happens  it  that  we  are 
not  hungry,  pray  ?  We  were  betrayed 
into  Lunch.  Why,  really  we  have 
passed  a  pleasant  day.  Frequent  peals 


of  laughter,  soft  in  themaelTes*  aod 
softer  through  that  door,  ever  and 
anon  excited  us  gently  at  our  task  to 
wish  to  know  what  was  the  hiimto 
scandal — but  we  shall  be  let  into  the 
secret  on  the  sofa  after  tea,  when  tht 
old  people  are  at  carda.  Will  thb 
Rain  continue  to  Doomsday?  We 
begin  to  have  serious  fears  of  the 
Harvest.      They   are   groundleM  — 


(( 


WE  PaOPHEST  ▲  PALL  llf   THE  PSKI 


or  BREAD. 
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a  day  it  has  been,  and  what  shower-shrouded — and  rushes  bleakly 

:  is,  and  what  a  hurley -barley  rustling  as  we  plashed  across  the  moors, 

.veni  The  winds  must  be  mad  There  was  no  grandeur  in  the  gloom 

lowling  in  that  way  so  long  — no  hope  of  thunder.     Clouds  could 

ict;  and  we  fear  to  think — far-  not  create  themselves  out  of  such  a 

s — of  tlie  sea — God  spare  tlie  barren  sky — the  atmosphere  was  raia 

this  glen  there  is  nothing  with  —as  it  was  getting  blacker  and  black- 

impcst  can  well  destroy.   The  cr  the  rivers  rose — and  coming  to  a 

ly  be  eerie,  but  they  are  all  stand-still,  wo  naturally  asked  our- 

thc  lee  of  the  hills — and  so  selves,    "   to-night   where    shall   we 

slieep — or  in  the  hollows  of  sleep?" 

en  waves  that  undulate  along  Providentially,  at  this  juncture^  a 
,  but  are  for  ever  at  rest,  storm,  which,  unknown  to  us  blind  mor- 
igo  the  shepherds  left  the  tals,  had  been  brewing  in  a  sma'  still 
Ks  ;  and  all  its  inmates  are  by  in  cloudland,  began  to  muster  strength 
ide  of  every  huusehuld.  As  for  a  burst,  and  though  we  cannot  say 
ut,  it  is  as  still  within  as  a  bit  that  ''  far  off  its  coming  shone,"  yet 
light,  and  seems  to  have  no-  we  heard  it  in  the  distance,  like  aeon- 
do  with  the  storm,  certo  of  cracked  bag-pipes.  The  rain 
i,,«  ,.^     1 «        »  J            u  had  no  chance  with  the  whirl  wind, 

nae   you   been    a     day,  my  boy  ,  .  ,  i       ai_       •   i.^  i_ 

^  V  "  J'     J      J  and  m  an  hour  or  less  the  night  begaa 

to  break  up — we  had  almost  said  beau- 

annot  tell.     We  know  where  tifuUy — into  a  regular  storm*     We 

yesterday — among  the  braes  were  delighted  to  behold  huge  masses 

lidder.    Hut  to-day — a  night-  of  clouds   rolling  along,   some  with 

—there  was  no  sun  of  any  sort  brown,   some  with  black,  and  some 

it  mist  there  would  have  been  with  bloody  edges,  far  above  the  rc- 

— and  su(^h  a  mist  there  was,  gion  of  mist ;  and  would  you  believe 

crags,  side  by  side,  could  not  it  I  there,  rushed  out  the  great  fuU 

mother's  faces.     Yet  at  some  moon  at  the  rate  of  a  Locomotive,  and 

nras  gloomier  than  at  others-^  absolutely  blazed  along  a  line  of  sky 

vept  walking  out  of  one  dun-  as  blue  as  the  day  it  was  bom  I     Wo 

to   another,   like  a  prisoner  had  a  glimpse — for  miles. down— of  a 

ittempting  to  escape  in  his  glen  which  we  saw  must  be  inhabited 

We  pjisscd  along  the  edges  of  — and  keeping  a  respectful  dbtance 

nd  heard  them  dashing  as  if  from  the  river,    *'  on  the    swelling^ 

•e  wide  ;  and  often  all  at  once  instep  of  the  mountain's  foot" — like  an 

cataract.      But  no  mountain  old  stag  in  search  of  provender— we 

ily  black  breasts  of  heather  erelong  entered  an  enclosure, — i 
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heard  a  house  laughing  ia  a  loun  — ^haa  said  its  prayers  and  gono  to 

plaeCf  not  as  if  in  do&ance^  but  in  ig^  bed. 

norance  of  the  storm.  Where  are  we  ?     We  said  wo  did 

Like  a  drowned  rat  wo  never  can  not  know — ^but  we  were  lying— yet 

be— so  we  stooped  into  the  hut,  un-  the  world  shall  not  be  let  into  the  se- 

rufflcd  as  an  eagle  or  a  swan.     No  cret — some  spots  in  the  Highlands  are 

man  ever  saw  a  "  drookit"  eagle  or  a  sacred  still  from  the  intrusion  of  tour- 

**  drippiu*  '*  swun,  even  in  a  driving  de-  ists — and  this  is  felt  to  be  as  much  our 

luge  ;  and  no  man  ever  saw  Christo-  own  as  if  it  were  one  of  our  dreams, 

pher  North  discomposed  by  the  elo-  Is  it  selfish  to  keep  to  oneself— un- 

ments.    The  rain  brings  the  roses  into  named  in  outer  air — the  knowledge  of 

his  cheeks,  and  the  blast  brightens  the  local  habitations,  in  the  mighty  re- 

them;  through  mist  his  eyes  kindle  gions  of  nature,  where  not  in  visionary 

like  angry  stars.     The  house  is  small,  ministrations,  but  in  real  offices  of  hu- 

and  we  have  called  it  a  hut ;  but  not  manity,  the  soul  of  an  old  wanderer, 

small  the  household.    What  a  dowgs !  conducted  by  his  good  genius,  who  has 

a  decoction  of  bark !     But  they  soon  never  yet  threatened  to  desert  hiiD« 

saw  wo  were  no  tatterdemalliou,  and  continues  yet  to  find  a  happiness  he 

leapt  whining  up  to  our  breast.     One  had  ceased  to  hope  for— and  in  the 

colloy,  with  a  cross  of  the  Newfound-  midst  of  trouble  unexpected  visitings 

lander — a  devil,  no  doubt,  at  the  ducks  of  peace  ? 

— we  recognised,  and  he  us,  as  an  old  We  are  comfortably  and  classically 
accjuaintance,  and  it  was  manifest  he  wrapt  up  in  a  blanket,  like  John 
called  to  mind  our  having  shaken  paws  Kemble  in  Coriolanus.  Just  look  at 
with  him  in  Prince's  Street  as  he  was  our  Library — arranged  on  the  earth- 
on  his  way  through  Edinburgh,  on  a  en  floor  before  the  peat-fire — to  dry ; 
y'lsit  with  his  master  to  some  friends  for  though  the  oil-skin  linings  of  onr 
in  Fife.  Men — women — children,  of  Many-Pocketted  are  water-proof,  as 
course — uprose  at  our  entrance ;  and  a  if  Mackintoshcn,  some  of  the  toIs. 
better  feeling,  we  hope,  than  pride  ex-  were  specky,  and  the  damp  has  now 
panded  our  breast  when,  on  doffing  exhaled.  Tiny  vols,  one  and  all ;  and 
our  bonnet —  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  in 

...         I     .        1*    .     I           J       »  the  morning  that  some  of  them  had 

"  An  eaele  plume  liis  simple  cap  adorni  —  «           Aiu^i-cia^          t^*           j 

^    ^                 r       I  lieevL  stolen  by  the  Faffes.     Diamond 

and  bowing  like  a  chief— as  we  are —  editions  of  twenty  of  our  best  English 

we  heard  a  voice  by  name  hul  Chris-  writers — in  prose  and  in  verse.     We 

TopHHR  North.  Pooh,  pooh,  for  your  pick  up  one  with  our  toes — as  pre- 

fashionable  assemblages — in  London  hensilo  as  our  fingers — and  what  is 

and  Edinburgh,  and  Paris  and  Vien*  it  but — Yocng*s  Night  Thoughts. 

na,  and  Berlin  and  St  Petersburgh,  «  «,•    j   ,^  ^     .           ^       ^          .  , 

with  all  their  literary  lions-whcrc!  ^""•-i,^""'  *   "•"  "•'^'  ""^^ 

c*er  we  go — we  are  welcomed  in  the  ^^^ 

wilderness,  and  there  is  brightness  of  Why,  we  are  not  a  whit  tired — noTor 

joy  in  the  obscurity  of  our  fame.  were  less  sleepy  in  our  lives-— and. 

Who   are  they  ?     Shepherds    and  without  winking,  could  outwatch  the 

herdsmen.     That  old  man  fought  in  Bear.     He  must  have  rather  a  rough 

Egypt— and  though  "  curst  ophthal-  time  of  it  to-night—"  surlier  as  the 

my"  killed  his  eyes,  he  has  long  forgot  storms  increase."     That  must  be  an 

thathe  is  blind.  Withbothhandsonhis  old  pine  groaning — but  he  has  stood 

grandchild's  head  he  sees  she  is  fair —  many  a  blast,  and,  steel  to  the  back- 

nor  think  you  that  shines  not  for  him  bone,  will  bend  but  not  break.    Well, 

on  the  mountains  the  morning  light.  let  us  commence  with  Old  Young— 

And  here  we  have  been  for  an  hour  for  though  he  be  somewhat  ffloomy— . 
or  more — ^you  may  imagine  not  idle—  so  at  times  are  we,  and  we  nope  yon 
though  now  we  arc  beginning  to  take  — for  is  not  *'  man  born  to  trouble  as 
some  repose.  We  are  by  ourselves  now  the  sparks  fly  upwards?"  That  re- 
in the  S pence — as  dry  as  a  whistle—  minds  us  that  if  we  do  not  put  on 
having  dined  and  supped  on  bannocks  some  more  peats  the  fire  will  be  out 
of  barley- meal,  eggs,  butter,  and  — and  should  this  "  brief  candle"  fol- 
honey — while  the  household — it  we  low  its  example,  we  may  break  our 
bad  heard  Jaughingi  and  not  ih«\io\tt«  Aoxx^  ^^x^t  thaA  cutty-stool  oa  At 
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way  to  our  heather-bed.    Lo  I  sudden  They  terrify  Mm— lie  iUnts— he  diee 

the  aiumination  as  one  of  our  own  —and  is  himself  a  ghost,  'lis  a  world 

bright  thoughts.  of  Shadows. 

*'  Among  the  billi  a  himctred  homei  haTe  "  Embryos  we  mat  be  till  we  burst  the 

.  we;  shell. 

Oar  table  in  the  wilderness  is  spread ;  Yon  ambient  asnre  shelly  and  q>ring  to 

In  such  lone  spots  one  human  smile  can  life, 

buy  The  life  of  Gods." 

Plain^j  warm  welcome,  and  a  rushy  a  Yon  ambient  azure  sheU  r  A  hedge- 

sparrow's  egg  is  of  the  most  beautiM 

Our  single  small  tallow  yields  an  blue— for  yiolets  are  not  blue — ^that 

uncertain  glimmer  in  the  gloom,  and  smiles  on  earth ;   but  we  immortals 

we  fear  to  snuff  it  with  our  fingers  chip  the  sky,  and,  full-fledged  at  the 

lest  it  should  leave  us  where  Moses  moment  of  that  birth,  fly  to  heayen. 

was  when  hb  candle  went  out.     Our  ,,  -«    *i.     -i  •  i  —  ^«..i«—  *i..«  m^  «^ 

.a        I.              •-        u  •  J  J         -J  why  then  thetr  loss  deplore  that  are  net 

peat-fire    has    again   subsided  —  and  /    ;,                     '^ 

there  is  neither  moon  nor  star.     Yet  why  wIndenwretchedThought  their  tombs 
with  our  eyes  shut  we  could  read  from  "^  around 
the  book  of  memory,  at  any  given-  in  infidel  distress ?" 
catchword,  the  finest  passages  in  the  .„,.--,,              .       .       i.  j    t.  a 
Night  Thoughts ;    and  they  are  in  Why  ?     The  question  is  asked,  but 
thouaanda— swarming— murmuring—  no*  answered— for  the  pathos  is  in  it- 
humming— though  the  image  is  not  «elf— and    wretched    Thought   must, 
that  of   bees.     Shakspeare  alone  is  pause  till  Doomsday  for  a  reply.    Yet 
fuller  of  "  thick-coming  fancies"  than  '^i^  not  of  such  a  one  the  Poet  says^ 
Young.     Lavish  as  he  is — profuse —  «  here  buries  all  his  thoughts, 
prodigal  of  his  riches,  we  feel  that  his  Inters  celestial  hopes,  without  one  sigh.** 
•torM  of  thought,  inM«ery.  and  genti-  ^^  j„j^„  ^^^^  not-they  8eein  be- 
ment  are  mexbaustibl^his  mmd  a>  ^^^  j^           ^^  bury  theiiicl»e8_he 
opden^  alter  al  that  magnificent  out-  i^^,,^^  ^„ '^jt^  „^„^  ^  sigh-deeper 
lay,  a.  before-the  "  treaaurc.  of  the  ^^^         grave-but  they  cease,  for 
deep     as  ironderful  in  their  undisco-  ,^^  ^„  Imaginary  funer  J.  and  Fear 
jered  eaycs  as  thows  that  have  been  ^^^^  ^  j^*  ^^  ^^^  „  ^^U  as  Hope^ 
thrown  up  on  the  wrging  sea.  ^Y^^  ,^^^  ^  ^  delusion  of  the  soul 

"  My  hopes  and  fears  ~  sick  unto  death.     TAenj  we  can  think 

Start  np  aburmed,  and  o'er  life's  narrow  of  that  great  line  and  be  comforted : 

Look'ISln.-.on    what?    a   fathomless  "Howpop»lo«I  howviultathe  gravl" 

abyss.  And  of  that  other  line,  so  tender  and 

A  dread  eternity."  80  true. 

That  is  indeed  Poetry.     Recoils  the  "  He  mourns  the  dead  who  lives  as  theT 

soul  from  the  brink  of  the   abyss?  desire." 

Stands  it  shuddering  there  ?    By  hor-  Try  to  say  a  new  good  thing  about 

rid  temptation  is  it  instigated  to  leap  Time.     Don*t  be  afraid  of  failure,  for 

out  of  time?     Or,  calmed  by  awe,  on  such  a  subject  commonplaces  are 

leans  it  an  ear  to  the  mystery  moaning  the  world's  delight — and  wisdom  is  at 

far  down  like  some  perpetual  tide,  and  one  with  the  world.  Then  take  Young* 

learns  therefrom  to  walk  at  all  times  „  ^j^^  ^     ^  ^^j 

guardedly  along  the  paths  of  life  ?  ^ik^  ^  ^.^^  struggling  to  get  loose  U 

''  Thought,  busy  thought,  too  busy  for  my  going ; 

peace.  Scarce  now  possessed  so  suddenly  'tk 

Through  the  dark  postern  of  Time  long  gone.'* 

elapsed,  <•   Where  is  to-morrow  ?      Tn  anotliw 

Led  softly  by  the  stillness  of  the  night,  world." 

Led  like  a  murderer  " «  All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  them- 

And  whom  is  he  going  to  murder ?  ^.  ,,  ■®^^®'W  ,.     u-**i   m  -  •!»-» ..nM 

God  knows.     But  Ws  h!nd  is  palsied,  "  How  swift  the  AutUe  flies  thM  weafia 

for  he                                           *^  thy  shroud.                                        ^ 

«  meet,  the  fbost.  "  "^"^  wMf  4Ue^t««.-^;M». 

Ota^  departed  Jo^"  Ot  moVl  -J*  Wiaa  ^«*  '»*»sw» 
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imag^  ?   Then  here  is  one — ^and  on  its 
wings  yon  may  either  sink  or  soar. 

«  To  man's  false  optics  (from  his  folly 

false), 
Time,  in  advance,  behind  him  hides  his 

wings, 
And  seems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age; 
Behold  him  when  past  by ;  what  then  is 

seen. 
But  his  broad  pinions  swifter  than   the 

wind  ?  " 

Oh  1  the  dark  days  of  vanity  !  cries 
the  Poet;  while  here  how  tasteless — and 
how  terrible  when  gone  !  You — I — 
any  one  could  have  said  that — but  that 
is  pruse — not  poetry — the  poetry  is  to 
come — and  here  it  comes — 

**  When  gone  I 
Gone  !   th*>y  ne'er  yo ;    when   past,  they 

haunt  us  Htill  ; 
The  spirit  walks  of  every  day  deceased  ; 
And  smiles  an  Angel,  or  a  Fury  frowns." 

We  live  in  a  world  of  8])irits — for 
there  are  three  hundred  and  sixty- five 
ghosts  in  the  year. 

But  every  hour  is  an  angel — a  mes- 
senger. 

•*  'Tis  greatly  wise  to  talk  with  our  past 

hours ; 
And  ask  them  what  report  they  bore  to 

Heaven, 
And  how  they  might  have  borne  more 

welcome  news. 
Their  answers  form  what  men  experience 

call." 

There  can  be  no  experience^  worth 
the  name,  without  communion  with 
heaven.  The  worldly-wise  man  is  a 
mere  mole — or  at  the  best  a  bat. 

'*  Should  not  each  dial  strike  us  as  wo 

pass, 
Portentous,   as    the   written  wall   which 

struck. 
O'er  midnight  bowls,  the  proud  Assyrian 

pale  ?" 

Many  men  might  have  said  that, 
but  few  could  have  said  this — 

"  That  solar  shadow,  as  it  measures  life, 
It  life  resembles  too  ;  life  speeds  away 
From  point  to  point,  though  seeming  to 

stand  still. 
The  cunning  fugitive  Is  swift  by  stealth  : 
Too  subtle  is  the  moment  to  be  seen. 
Yet  soon  man's  hour  is  up,  and  we  arc 

gone." 

What  more  could  be  said?  No 
more  ?— Ay — listen — 

"  "  In  reason*B  eye 

TAat  tedentaty  thadow  travels  hard.'* 
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That  intensifies  the  idea  and  itg 
emotion — and  no  poet  need  speak— 
unless  he  chooses— of  a  sun-dial  agun. 
But  Young  is  not  done  with  the 
image — or  rather  the  image  is  not 
done  with  Young — it  haunts  him  stiU, 
and  tells  him 

'*  That  all  mankind  mistake  the  time  of 

day, 
Kven  age  itself." 

And  then  he  illustrates  that  truth  told 
him  by  the  gnomon,  in  simpler  lan- 
guage and  less  scientific,  the  origina- 
ting idea  of  the  whole  recurring  so- 
lemnly at  the  close. 

'*  Fresh  hopes  are  hourly  sown 
In  furrowed  hrows.      To  gentle  life's  de- 
scent 
We  shut  our  eyes,  and  think  it  is  a  pliun. 
We  take  fair  days  in  winter  for  a  spring, 
And  turn  our  blessing  into  bane.      Since 

oft 
Man  must  compute  that  age  he  cannot  yref, 
lie    scarce    believes   he*s  older    for    his 
years." 

The  world  used  to  have  by  heart- 
one  eolobratod  passage  on  friendship 
—and  we  shall  not  quote,  as  we  hope 
she  has  not  forgotten  it ;  but  we  call 
on  single  lines — though  we  trust  she 
remembers  them  too— 

*'  Poor  is  the  friendless  matter  of  a  world.** 

Almost  as  immense  as  Shakspearc's— 
**  One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin." 

Do  this  and  be  happy— 

Judge  before   friendship,   then   confide 
till  death." 


tt 


({ 


When  such  friends  l>art, 
'Tis  the  survivor  dies." 

Friendship  has  been  called  many 
million  times  a  fiowcr — and  it  is  a 
flower ;  but  Young  asks  you  for  whom 
it  blossoms  ?  and  seeing  you  hesitate 
— in  the  multitude  of  the  thoughts 
within  him  he  sums  up  them  all  in 

*'  Abroad   they  find  who   cheriah   it  at 
homo." 

Who  was  Philander?  Wo  know 
not.  But  how  the  poet  must  have 
loved  him>  who  thus  lamented  his 
loss ! — 

**  Thy  last  sigh 
Dissolved  the  charm ;   the   disenchanted 

earth 
Lost  nil  her  lustre.     Where  her  glittering 

towers  ? 
Uer  golden  mountains  where  ?    All  dark* 


8.] 

laked  waste  ;  a  dreary  vale  of  tears ; 
great  magician's  dead  I  '* 


'he  great  podt  is  true  to  nature 
i — if  too  often — and  we  fear  it  is 
-he  plays  her  false — and  wilfully 
>W8  phantasies  when  imaginations 
e  ready  to  crowd  into  his  arms. 
1  true  to  her  Is  he  in  another  place 
ir  away  from  the  above — but  hal- 
3d  by  the  same  spirit  of  grief. 

oved  him  much,  but  now  I  love  him 
more, 

)  birds,  whose  beauties  languish,  half- 
concealed  ; 

mounted  on  the  wing,   their  glossy 
plumes 

anded  shine   with  azure,    green  and 
gold  ; 

r  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their 
flight  1  " 

!all  not  that  image  fanciful — but 
affects  you  not  as  assuredly  it  af- 
ed  the  Poet>  sympathize  with  the 
I  that  for  a  while  held  him  back 
a  depicting  the  deathbed  of  such  a 
nd. 

et  am  I  struck ;  as   struck  the  soul, 

beneath 

ial  groves*  impenetrable  gloom'; 
in  some  mighty  ruin's  solemn  shade  ; 

gazing  by  pale  lamps  on  high-born 

dust, 
aults  ;  thin  courts  of  poor  unflattered 

kings  ; 
it  the  midnight  altar's  hallowed  flame. 

t  religion  to  proceed  ?  I  pause 

I  enter,  awed,  the  temple  of  my  theme. 
t  his  deathbed  ?  No :  it  is  his  shrine ; 
old  him  there  just  rising  to  a  God." 
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Or  turn  from  that  august  spectacle 
to  this — the  saddest — and  but  for  the 
written  prombe  unsupportable— 

**  And   ohl    the   last — last  what?     Can 

words  express  ? 
Thought  reach  it  ?    the  last   silence  of  a 

friend." 


These  arc  the  speechless  griefs  that 
justify  the^Poet  in  saying — 

**  Scorn  the  proud  man  that  is  ashamed  to 
weep." 

And  we  now  call  to  mind  another 
strain^  in  which  ho  sings  of  some 
strange,  wild,  sudden  accumulation  of 
sorrows — such  as  often  befalls  the  chil- 
dren of  men — and  when  heard  of 
strike  us  all  with  dismay — '*  becauie 
that  we  have  all  one  human  heart.** 

'*  This  hoary  cheek  a  train  of  tears  bedews ; 

And  each  tear  mourns  its  own  distinct 
distress ; 

And  each  distress,  distinctly  shown,  de- 
mands 

Of  grief  still  more,  as  heightened  by  the 
whole. 

A  grief  like  this  proprietors  excludes  ; 

Not  friends  alone  such  obsequies  deplore  ; 

They  make  mankind  the  mourner ;  carry 
sighs 

Far  as  the  fatal  fame  can  wing  her  way ; 

And  turn  the  gayest  thought  of  gayest  age 

Down  the  right  channel  through  the  vale 
of  death." 

From  whom  of  all  our  living  Poets 
could  we  select  such  pregnant  lines  as 
many  of  the  above  ?  We  glance  over 
the  pages,  and  how  thick  the  gems  I 


"When  gross  guilt  interposes,  labouring  earth, 
O'crshadowed.  mourns  a  deep  eclipse  of  joy.** 

"  Through  chinks,  styled  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  light ; 
Death  bursts  the  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day." 

*'  Like  lavish  ancestors  his  earlier  years 
Have  disinherited  his  future  hours." 

"  Is  not  the  mighty  mind,  that  son  of  Heaven, 
By  tyrant  life  dethroned,  imprisoned,  pained  ? 
By  death  enlarged,  ennobled,  deified  ? 
Death  but  entombs  the  body,  life  the  soul." 

"  Earth's  highest  station  ends  in  'here  he  lies,* 
And  *  dust  to  dust,'  concludes  her  noblest  song.'* 

"  Devotion,  when  lukewarm,  is  undevont ; 
But  when  it  glows  its  heat  is  struck  to  heaven  ; 
To  human  hearts  her  golden  harps  are  strung ; 
High  Heaven's  orchestra  chants  *  amen '  to  man." 

"  The  keen  vibration  of  bright  truth— is  heU." 

"  Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  ihe  ilaT*  \ 
But  Pleaaare,  lark  like,  nests  upon  iho  ground.** 
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'*  The  world*!  Infectiaui ;  few  bring  back  at  ert, 
Immaculate^  the  mauiera  of  the  morn." 

''  How  wretched  ii  the  man  who  never  mourned.*'* 

"  Truth  ihowB  the  real  estimate  of  thinga. 
Which  no  man,  unafflicted,  ever  saw." 

"  But  some  reject  this  sustenance  divine  ; 

To  beggarly  vile  appetites  descend  ; 

Ask  alms  of  earth  for  guests  that  come  from  heaven." 

''  Irrationals  all  sorrow  are  beneath, 
That  noble  gift  I  that  privilege  to  man." 

**  Early,  bright,  transient,  chaste,  as  morning  dew» 
She  sparkled,  was  exhaled,  and  went  to  heaven.*' 

*'  Like  damaged  clocks,  whose  hand  and  bell  dissent. 
Folly  rings  six  while  nature  points  at  twelve.** 

"  Like  our  shadows, 
Our  wishes  lengthen  as  our  sun  declines.*' 

''  Age  should 

Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent,  solemn  shore 
Of  that  vast  ocean  it  must  sail  so  soon." 

"  Our  needful  knowledge,  like  our  needful  food, 
Unhedged  lies  open  in  life's  common  field ; 
And  bids  all  welcome  to  the  vital  feast." 

"  Like  other  tyrants,  Death  delights  to  smite. 
What,  smitten,  most  proclaims  the  pride  of  power. 
And  arbitrary  nod.     His  joy  supreme 
To  bid  the  wretch  survive  the  fortunate  ; 
The  feeble  wrap  the  athletic  in  his  shroud ; 
And  weeping  fathers  build  their  children's  tomb. 
Me  thine,  Narcissa." 

**  Our  morning's  envy,  and  our  evening's  sigh." 

"  Man's  lawful  pride  includes  humility  ; 
Stoops  to  the  lowest ;  is  too  great  to  find 
Inferiors ;  all  immortal,  brothers  all  I 
Proprietors  eternal  of  Uiy  love." 

"*  Who  lives  to  Nature  never  can  be  poor  ; 
Who  lives  to  Fancy  never  can  be  rich." 

**  Resolve  me  why  the  Cottsger  and  King, 
He  whom  tea-tevered  realms  obey,  and  be 
Who  steals  his  whole  dominion  from  the  waste, 
Repelling  winter  blasts  with  mud  and  straw. 
Disquieted  alike,  draw  sigh  for  sigh. 
In  fate  so  distant,  in  complaint  so  near  ?  " 

"  His  grief  is  but  his  grandeur  in  disguise ; 
And  discontent  is  immortality." 

*'  Man's  misery  declares  him  born  for  bliss." 

"  If  man  can't  mount 
He  will  descend — he  starves  on  the  possest." 

'*  Shan  we,  this  moment,  gaxe  on  God  in  man  ? 
The  next,  lose  man  for  ever  in  the  dust  ?  " 

"  Heavtn  starts  at  an  annihilating  God.'* 

"  A  Christian  dwells,  like  Uriel,  in  the  Sun." 

*'  Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars." 

"  Truth  never  wu  inAi^tad  to  ^Y\%.*' 

"  No  mm  e*er  found  %^pvT  ^^  ^1  ^«&!c««** 
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''  And,  without  breatHingi  num  m  will  miglit  liope 
For  life,  m  without  pietjr,  for  pcaee." 

"  The  house  of  laughter  makee  a  houM  of  wo." 

"  la  it  greater  pain 
Our  eoul  ihouM  murmur,  or  our  dost  repine.*' 

"  Could  human  courts  take  fengeanca  on  the  mindi 
Axes  might  rust,  and  racks  and  gibbets  fall. 
Guard,  then,  thy  mind,  and  leave  the  rest  to  fate." 

"  Though  tempest  frowns. 
Though  oaturt  shakes,  how  soft  to  lean  on  Heaven  I 
To  lean  on  Him  on  whom  Archangels  lean  I 
With  inward  eyes,  and  silent  as  the  grave. 
They  stand  reflecting  every  beam  of  thought. 
Till  their  hearta  kindle  with  divine  delight ; 
For  all  their  thoughts,  like  angels,  seen  of  old 
In  Israel's  dream,  come  from  and  go  to  Heaven." 

"  Patience  and  resignation  are  the  pillars 
Of  human  peace  on  earth." 

"  Some  joys  the  future  overcast,  and  some 

Throw  aJl  their  beama  that  way,  and  gild  the  tomb. " 
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Ah!  dear  Thomaa  Campbell!  Thou 
haat  dealt  out  scant  and  scrimp  praise 
tD  the  Bard  of  Night — but  it  was  of 
such  lines  as  these  that  thou  8aid*st 
With  thy  native  felicity,  **  he  has  in* 
dividual  passages  which  Philosophy 
might  make  her  texts,  and  experience 
select  for  her  mottos." 

Gloomy  indeed !  Is  not  the  Poem 
called  <<  The  Complaint  ?*'  If ''  Night 
Thoughts**  are  not  gloomy — then 
nothing  is  gloomy  on  this  side  of  the 
grave.  There  is  a  Poem,  you  know» 
called  '*  The  Grave,"  and  a  noble 
one — "  Gloomy  it  stood  as  Night." 
Who?  Death. 

We  have  been  familiar  with  Young's 
Night  Thoughts  from  boyhood — and 
balf  a  century  ago  the  volume  was  to 
be  seen  lying — with  a  few  others  of 
kindred  spirit — beside  the  Holiest — in 
many  a  cottage  in  the  loneliest  places 
in  Scotland.  The  dwellers  there  were 
grave — not  gloomy — but  they  loved 
to  look  into  deep  waters,  which,  though 
clear,  are  black  because  of  their  depth 
and  their  overshadowings— yet  show 
tiie  stars. 

'*  Silence  nnd  Darkness!  solemn  Bisters ! 

twins 
From  ancient  I^Hght,  who  nurie  the  tendec 

thought. 
To  reason,  and  on  reason  build  resolvej 
That  column  of  true  nugeaty  in  man. 
Assist  me !" 

To  sing  a  cheerful  song — a  merry 
roundelay  ?  No — such  a  song  as  may 
help  to  save  his  soul  alive — the  souls 
otaome — mmj'^ofhh  brethren— and 
ifa^  Powers  he  inyokea  do  hear*« 
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I  will  thank  you  in  the  grave.*' 

But  Silence  and  Darkness  are  but  the 
angels  of  God.  And  the  Poet,  in* 
spired  by  them,  ventures  another  in- 
vocation^* 

'*  But  what  are  ye  ?— Thou  who  didst  put 

to  flight 
Primeval  silence,  when  the  morning  star, 
Exulting,  shouted  o*er  the  rising  boll  1 
O  Thou  I  whose  word  from  solid  darkness 

struck 
That  spark  the  sun,  strike  wisdom  from 

my  soul, 
My  soul  which  flies  to  Thee  !  '* 

Assuredly  the  opening  strain  is  mag- 
nificent ;  and  what  farther,  is  hit 
prayer  ? 

'*  Through  this  opaque  of  nature  and  of 

soul, 
This  double  night,  transmit  one  pitying 

ray. 
To  lighten  and  to  cheer.  O  lead  my  mind, 
A  mind  that  fain  would  wander  from  its 

wo. 
Lead  it  through  varied  scones  of  life  and 

death ; 
And  from  each  scene  the  noblest  trutha 

inspire. 
Nor  less  inspire  my  conduct  than  my  song. 
Teach  my  best  reason  reason ;   my  best 

will 
Teach  rectitude,  and  flx  my  flrm  resolve 
Wisdom  to  wed,  and  pay  her  long  orreor ; 
Nor  let  the  phial  of  thy  vengeance,  poured 
On  this  devoted  bead,  be  poured  in  vain." 

Compare  this  with  the  o^«;\iv&^  ^^  ^^ 
other  Great  Poem  Va  o\a  \\kxv%fi^%^» 
and  iU  Bu\)ftim!ty  ^irX\  twA.  »5^  ^».  vaa 
compariBoii. 
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Perhaps  there  may  be  some  exag- 
j?eniti«»n  in  the  suntniH'iit  as  well  as  in 
the  ima'^iTv,  in  ]iarts  of  this  imhle  in- 
trodudioii.  Ihit  a  ixrcat  ]i<n."t  ha? 
(Irea«l  tiuniirhts  at  the  (U-ail  of  niffht, 
rnminati'iir  on  the  destinies  of  the 
race,  ami  i-ulhH-ting  all  his  powers  to 
sin;r  th's  in,  within  tlio  shadow  of  the 
^rave. 

•'  Silfi'.i-i'.   l.'AV  ii'.a«l  !    inil   ilnknc-!.   hf^w 

iiriiii':ii'l  ' 
Vur  iv»\  n-T  l>t'.'ninj  car  .in  ulij.  ft  t'ti-l'. ; 

■  •       ■  • 

ij't'tfi'"  *'■  '7'"'  ■'   * 

Till'  bi'il  strike^ — and  *^  'ti'^  as  if  an 
angel  spdhe."' 

**  I  foi-l  t;:i*  *«)l-inn  >:iu-i«l — illiouil  nri-^lit, 
It  is  tin'*  l:n«".l  't(  my  'I-'partyil  houM  : 
WhciL-    iri!t]i-y?      Wixh   rli.*   liui:'  before 
tin.'  I!    ou  . 

Younrr,  tlu-y  say,  wa<  a  disappointed 
man,  aii«l  'vas  world-siek  hfean>o  of 
uii<ncr«.  •>rid  ambiti<)U.  Well  he  might 
be — tor  h.i>  talents,  KMrninflT,  elo- 
qiienee,  f|reniu>,  and  virtue  ouji^ht  to 
havo  elevated  liiin  to  a  eon-^jiienous 
station  in  the  Cimreh.  r>!it  has  ho 
pietured  tin*  wnrld  worse  tlian  it  is?— 
Noi  !•»  it  of  tile  world — in  the  vulgar 
sen««e — thi-.t  he  sinjs — thonjrh  with  a 
l)itt«'r  s«'(^rn  lie  s  >i;ii.'times  exposes  its 
follie-i  and  its  moikeries.   His  poem  is 

**  Oi"  ni.in,  of  lutun*,  ami  of  Iiunian  life  " — 

a^  thev  are  bv  tin*  iicressitv  of  their 
lu'inij — and  who  ean  bhu-ki'n  beyond 
th«>  truth  the  c-hanieter  of  sin  and 
guilt  "that  makes  the niTure's  groan:" 
Wo  an*  not  aniMiitr  tiif  numl)er  of 
thn^c,  who  fr-im  *♦  iridden  urns  <lraw 
lii^ht,'"  and  tlu-n  m;.ke  a  disjday  of 
thi'ir  linrrowi'd  lu>.tre — an  andaeious 
tiiek  of  miiUy  a  mean-spirited  thief, 
imagininar  that  the  world  will  admire 
his  hchl  j;<  if  it  slioni'  lik»'  that  of 
( 'liri-inpl-.iT  among  the  Mfumtaius, 
while  childron,  at  first  seared  !)v  the 
^•■liumuT  in  the  hedge,  soon  seorn  tho 
illuininatid  turnip.  Wo  steal  from  no 
man — 

"  li :!  lik"  I'ronictlMMi^  ilr.iw  tho  fm-  from 

Ihit  at  tinier  we  deliirbt  to  borrow 
from  the  ri«.-h — that,  by  scattering  the 
tn-a-^un*  abroad,  we  may  exalt  the 
fame  i^f  its  cn-ator  an<l  ownrr,  and 
thcrrby  e;d.irg«'  the  sphere  of  his  em- 
pirr,  and  inrrea*f  tlie  nundicr  of  his 
sulijtitH.  Who  h.jN  writtin  on  the 
fii-nin^  of  Youni:  :  .bdnisc.n — jioorly 
—very  very  p(  orly  imleed  ;  ami  Her- 
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bert  Croft,  the  frog,  that,  "with  that 
bull  in  his  eye,  pudeil  himself  up  till 
he  realized  the  fable.  Thoma?  Camp- 
bell somehow  or  other  niissed  it — the 
only  miss  he  ever  made — and  wl.cii 
one  poet  goes  wrong  about  an<»thi'r, 
he  is  neitlier  to  "  hand  nor  to  bin'/' 
and  tling?  the  stones  and  gravtl  fr»'::i 
his  heels  in  a  stvle  that  shuw<  it  wfu:!>i 
be  the  height  of  imprudenee  to  attoir.j  t 
to  follow.  Hulwer  nionc  has  wri'?-:. 
worthily  about  "  one  among  lhehj^!■- 
est,  but  not  tho  most  j)opular  of  hi? 
Country's  Poets."  And  with  a  erow- 
rpiill  delieately  nibbed  by  Mrs  Gen- 
tle, two  years  ago,  we  copied  in 
otir  Obcronie  ealligraphy,  on  tiie  lly- 
leaf  of  this  our  Diamond  Edition,  tlU 
fine  and  philosophic  criticism  fr«  ir. 
"  The  Student." 

"  Standing  upon  the  grave  —  tit- 
creations  of  two  worlds  are  n>i:!:i 
him,  and  the  grey  hairs  of  the  mvc:- 
ner  become  touched  with  the  hal«» » f 
the  prophet.  It  is  the  time  and  s{  >■: 
he  has  chosen  wherein  to  teaeh  ::«. 
that  dignify  and  consecrate  the  lo>- 
son :  it  is  not  the  mere  human  lv:  i 
earthly  moral  that  gathers  on  M? 
tongue.  The  coneeptiou  hallow*  t!:<- 
work,  and  sustains  its  own  maie^tv  ia 
every  change  and  wanderinir  ^'f  ^'^- 
verse.  And  there  is  this  gn\itr.t-? 
in  Ids  theme — dark^  terrible,  seven- 
Hope  never  deserts  it !  It  is  a  Ja:' 
and  gloomy  wave,  but  the  star?  ...-•" 
glassed  ujion  its  bosom.  The  m-  r" 
sternly  he  (piestions  the  Wurl»!.  ::  i' 
more  solemnly  he  refers  its  answer  u 
Heaven.  Our  bane  and  antidote  .iri 
both  before  him  ;  and  be  onlv  :ir- 
rai«:ns  the  things  of  Time  before  t'r  o 
tribunal  of  Kternity.  It  is  this,  whi  :.. 
to  men  whom  grief  or  approarliir^ 
death  ean  divest  of  the  love  and  !;.»::- 
kerings  of  the  world,  leaves  the  ::ri  it 
monitor  his  majesty,  but  deprive?  l.'ir. 
of  his  gloom.  Convinced  with  l.ia 
of  the  vanities  of  life,  it  is  not  an  ur- 
graeious  or  unsoothing  mel.mi !; -ij 
which  confirms  lis  in  our  conviitic*. 
and  points  with  a  steady  hand  t«. :'  -» 
divine  so.mlthing  that  awai:<>  us  U- 
yond  ; 


*  The  ilarkness  aiilinc  intellct'tua!  I:z>t. 
And  nacTcd  silence  Whisporing  iiutlr.*  :.- 

vine. 
And    truths    divine    convertinf;   (vair.  :? 

|icat'e. ' 

"  I  know  not  whether  I  should  «▼ 
too  much  of  this  great  poem  if  I  tthom 
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call  it  a  fit  Appendix  to  the  *  Paradise  inspiration  neyer  slacken  or  grow  fa- 
Lost.*  It  is  the  Consolation  to  that  tigued.  Even  the  humours  and  con- 
Complaint.  Imagine  the  ages  to  have  ceits  are  of  a  piece  with  the  solemnity 
rolled  by  since  our  first  parents  gave  of  the  poem — like  the  grotesque  masks 
earth  to  their  offsprings  who  sealed  carved  on  the  walls  of  a  cathedral^ 
the  gift  with  blood,  and  bequeathed  it  which  defy  the  strict  laws  of  taste, 
to  us  with  toil : — imaginci  after  all  that  and  almost  inexplicably  harmonise 
experience  can  teach — after  the  hoard-  with  the  whole.  The  sorrow,  too,  of 
ed  wisdom  and  the  increasing  pomp  the  poet  is  not  egotistical,  or  weak  in 
of  countless  generations — an  old  man,  its  repining.  It  is  the  great  one  sor- 
onc  of  that  exiled  and  fallen  race,  row  common  to  all  human  nature — the 
standing  among  the  tombs  of  his  an-  deep  and  wise  regret  that  springs  from 
cestors,  telling  us  their  whole  history,  an  intimate  knowledge  or  our  being 
in  his  appeals  to  the  living  heart,  and  and  the  scene  in  which  it  has  been 
holding  out  to  us,  with  trembling  cast.  That  same  knowledge,  operat- 
hauds,  the  only  comfort  which  earth  ing  on  various  minds,  produces  various 
has  yet  discovered  for  its  cares  and  results.  In  Voltaire  it  sparkled  into 
sores — the  anticipation  of  Heaven!  wit;  in  Goethe,  it  deepened  into  a 
To  me,  that  picture  completes  all  that  humour  that  belongs  to  the  sublime ; 
Milton  began.  It  sums  up  the  human  in  Young  it  generated  the  same  high 
history,  whose  iSrst  chapter  he  had  and  profound  melancholy  as  that 
chronicled  ;  it  preacheth  the  great  which  excited  the  inspirations  of  the 
issues  of  the  Fall ;  it  shows  that  tho  Son  of  Sirach,  and  the  soundest  por- 
burning  light  then  breathed  into  the  tionof  the  philosophy  of  Plato.'* 
soul,  lives  there  still ;  it  consummates  Here  is  a  passage  that  itself  justi- 
thc  mysterious  record  of  our  mortal  fies  even  such  an  eulogy — for  where 
sadness  and  our  everlasting  hope,  is  its  superior — we  had  almost  said  its 
But  if  the  conce{)tion  of  the  *  Night  equal — either  in  poetry  or  philosophy 
Thoughts*  be  great,  it  is  also  uniform  — throughout  the  whole  range  of  the 
and  sustained.     The  vast  wings  of  the  creation  of  English  genius  ? 

*'  How  poor,  how  rich,  bow  abject,  how  aoguat, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 
How  passing  wonder  he  who  made  him  auch! 
Who  centred  in  our  make  such  strange  extremes ! 
From  different  natures  marvellously  raix*d. 
Connexion  exqui^ite  of  distant  worlds  I 
I)i>tingui!ih*d  link  in  being*!  endless  chain ! 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  etherial,  sullied  and  absorb'd ! 
Though  sullied  and  dishonour'd,  still  divine  ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatness  absolute  1 
An  heir  of  glory  I  a  frail  child  of  dust  I 
Helpless  immortal !  insect  infinite  I 
A  worm  !  a  god  1     I  tremble  at  myself. 
And  in  myself  am  lost !     At  home  a  stranger. 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  surprised,  aghast, 
And  wondering  at  her  own  :  how  reason  reels  I 
Oh,  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  distressed  I  what  joy,  what  dread  1 
Alternately  transported,  and  alarm*d  ! 
What  can  preserve  my  life  ?  or  what  destroy  ? 
An  angel's  arm  can*t  snatch  roe  from  the  grave ; 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there. 

*''  'Tis  past  conjecture ;  all  things  rise  in  proof, 
While  o'er  my  limbs  sleep's  soft  dominion  spreads. 
What  though  my  soul  fantastic  measures  trod 
O'er  fairy  fields ;  ur  mourn*d  along  the  gloom 
Of  pathless  woods  ;  or,  down  the  craggy  steep 
Hurl'd  headlong,  swam  with  pain  the  mantled  pool ; 
Or  scaled  the  cliff ;  or  danced  on  hollow  winds. 
With  antic  shapes,  wild  natives  of  the  brain  ? 
Her  ceaseless  fligbt,  though  devioniy  speaks  bar  natitfe 
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Of  lubtler  curaea  than  tht  trodden  clod  | 

Active,  aerial,  towering,  uneunfined, 

Unfetter 'd  with  her  groai  companion'!  fall. 

Eren  silent  night  proclaim*  my  soul  immortal : 

Even  silent  night  proclaims  eternal  day. 

For  human  weal.  Heaven  husbands  all  events^: 

Dull  sleep  instructs,  nor  sport  vain  dreams  in  vain.'* 


[Not. 


The  last  paragraph  is  admirable- 
bat  the  first  is  wondrous — and  would 
have  entranced  Hamlet.  "  I  have  of 
late  (but,  wherefore,  I  know  not)  lost 
all  my  mirth,  foregone  all  custom  of 
exercises  :  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  hoa- 
Ylly  with  my  disposition,  that  this 
goodly  frame,  the  earth,  seems  to  mo 
a  sterile  promontory ;  this  most  ex- 
cellent canopy,  the  air,  look  you, 
this  brave,  o'erhanging  firmament, 
this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  gold- 
en fire,  why,  it  appears  no  other 
thing  to  me  than  a  foul  and  pesti- 
lent congregation  of  vapours.  What 
a  piece  of  work  is  manl  How  noble 
in  reason!  how  infinite  in  faculties  I 
in  form  and  moving,  how  express  and 
admirable!  in  action,  how  like  an 
angel!  in  apprehension  how  like  a 
god  I  the  beauty  of  the  world  1  the 
paragon  of  animals !  And  yet,  to  me, 
what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust?'* 
The  ghost  of  one,  "  in  form  and  mo- 
ving, how  express  and  admirable,*' 
was  gliding  through  his  imagination 
— and  he  knew  that  what  was  once 
*'  its  smooth  body," 

**  A  most  inst&nt  tetter  barked  aboat 
Most  lazar-liko  with  vile  and  loathsome 
crust ;  '* 

his  mother,  whom  that  ghost,  when  in 
the  body — 

"  Would  not  bcteem  the  wind  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly  " — 

now  forgetful  of  **  the  buried  Majesty 
of  Denmark,"  and  soaking  "  in  the 
rank  sweat  of  an  incestuous  bed ;  *' 
«*  the  serpent  that  did  sting  his  fa- 
ther's life  now  wearing  his  crown  ;  *' 
'*  confusion  worse  confounded  " 
among  all  the  holiest  thoughts  and 
things  that  had  made  to  him  the  reli- 
gion of  his  being — beneath  all  that 

horrible  and  hideous  oppression and 

in  the  revealed  knowledge  of  possibi- 
lities of  wickedness  in  nature,  other- 
wise "  beyond  the  reaches  of  liis 
Boul,'*  ho  thought  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  man—and  spoke  of  them  still  as 
glorious  and  godlike— while  there 
was  quaking  in  his  soul  an  inefiPab\e 
trouble  never  more  to  be  appeased, 


stirred  up  from  its  unfathomed  depths 
by  the  voice  of  the  dead  disclosing 
deeds  that  changed  the  face  of  the 
firmament,  and  into  worse  than 
"  beasts  that  want  discourse  of  reap 
son,*'  turned  the  creatures  God  had 
formed  after  his  own  likeness,  "  mag- 
nanimous to  correspond  with  Hea- 
ven." 

But  not  Shakspcare — ^not  Young, 
ever  drew  such  a  picture  of  Man  as 
the  one  now  emerging  from  the  still 
deep  waters  of  our  memory — ^by  whom 
painted?  One  of  the  Masters  in 
Israel. 

"  And  first,  that  he  hath  withdrawn 
himself,  and  left  this  his  temple  deso- 
late, we  have  many  sad  and  plain 
proofs  before  us.  The  stately  mines 
are  visible  to  every  eye,  that  bear  in 
their  front  (yet  extant)  this  doleful 
inscription :  *'  Here  God  once  dwelt.*' 
Enough  appears  of  the  admirable 
frame  aud  structure  of  the  soul  of 
man,  to  show  the  divine  presence  did 
sometime  reside  in  it,  more  than 
enough  of  vicious  deformity,  to  pro- 
claim he  is  now  retired  and  gone. 
The  lamps  are  extinct,  the  altar 
overturn'd.  The  light  and  love  are 
now  vanisht,  which  did  the  one  shine 
with  so  heavenly  brightness,  the  other 
bum  with  so  pious  fervour.  The  gol- 
den candlestick  b  displac't,  and  thrown 
away  as  an  useless  thing,  to  make 
room  for  the  throne  of  tha  Prince  of 
Darkness.  The  sacred  incense,  which 
sent  rowling  up  in  clouds  its  rich  per- 
fumes, are  exchang*d  for  a  poisonous 
hellish  vapour,  and  here  is,  instead  of 
a  sweet  savour,  a  stench.  The  comely 
order  of  this  house  is  turned  all  into 
confusion.  The  beauties  of  holiness 
into  noisom  impurities.  The  house  of 
praycT,  to  a  den  of  thieves,  and  that 
of  the  wor^t  and  most  horrid  kind,  for 
every  lust  is  a  thief,  and  every  theftt 
sacrilege  ;  continual  rapine  and  rob- 
bery is  committed  upon  holy  things. 
The  noble  powers  which  were  de- 
signed and  dedicated  to  divine  con« 
templatlon  and  delight,  are  alienated 
to  iVve  tervlce  of  the  most  despi- 
cs^\e  \^o\&9  «.ii^  em^Q^^\  '^asSu^ 
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intmtions  and  embraces ;  to  bchuld  they  cannot  be  wrought  in^  so  as  to 
and  admire  lying  yanities  ;  to  indulge  take  hold  of  the  souT^  but  hover  as 
and  •  cherish  lust  and  wickedness,  faint,  ineffectual  notions,  that  signify 
What,  have  not  the  enemies  done  nothing.  Its  very  fundamental  powers 
wickedly  in  the  sanctuary !  How  have  are  shaken  and  disjointed,  and  their 
they  broken  down  the  carred  work  order,  towards  one  another,  confound- 
thereof,  and  that  too  with  axes  and  ed  and  broken.  So  that  what  is  judged 
hammers ;  the  noise  whereof  was  not  considerable  is  not  coDsider'd.  What 
to  be  heard  in  building,  much  less  in  is  recommended  as  eligible  and  lovely, 
the  demolishing  this  sacred  frame,  is  not  loved  and  chosen.  Yea,  the 
Look  upon  the  fragments  of  that  cu-  truth  which  is  after  godliness,  is  not 
nous  sculpture  which  once  adom*d  so  much  disbelieved,  as  hated,  held  in 
the  palace  of  that  great  king :  The  unrighteousness,  and  shines  as  too 
reliques  of  common  notions ;  the  lively  feeble  a  light  in  that  malignant  dark- 
prints  of  some  undefaced  truth  ;  the  ness  which  comprehends  it  not.  You  . 
fair  idseas  of  things  ;  the  yet  legible  come  amidst  all  this  confusion,  as  into 
precepts  that  relate  to  practice.  Be-  the  ruin'd  palace  of  some  great  prince, 
hold  1  with  what  accuracy  the  broken  in  which  you  see  here  the  fragments  of 
pieces  shew  these  to  have  been  engra-  a  noble  pillar,  there  the  shattcr*d  pieces 
yen  by  the  finger  of  God,  and  how  they  of  some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying 
now  lie  torn,  and  scattered,  one  in  this  neglected  and  useless  among  heaps  of 
dark  comer,  another  in  that,  buried  in  dirt.  Ho  that  invites  you  to  taKe  a 
heaps  of  dirt  and  rubbish.  There  is  view  of  the  soul  of  man,  gives  you  but 
not  now  a  system,  an  entire  table  of  such  another  prospect,  and  doth  but 
coherent  truths  to  be  found,  or  a  say  to  you,  behold  the  desolation,  all 
frame  of  holiness,  but  some  shiv-  things  rude  and  wast.  So  that  should 
er*d  parcels.  And  if  any,  with  there  be  any  pretence  to  the  divino 
great  toil  and  labour,  apply  them-  presence,  it  might  be  said.  If  God  be 
selves  to  draw  out  here  one  piece,  here,  why  is  it  thus  ?  The  faded  glory, 
and  there  another,  and  set  them  to-  the  darkness,  the  disorder,  the  impu- 

g ether,   they   serve  rather  to    show  rity,  the  decay 'd  state  in  all  respects 

ow  exquisite  the  Divine  workman-  of  this  temple,  too  plainly  show  the 

ship  was  in  the  original  composition  Great  Inhabitant  is  gone.** 
than  for  present   use,  to  the  excel-         From  *'  The  Living  Temple**  of 

lent  purposes   for  which  the  whole  John  How ! 

was  first  design*d.  Some  pieces  agree.  Sometimes  we  have  fears  about 
and  own  one  another ;  but  how  soon  our  memory  —  that  it  is  decaying ; 
are  our  enquiries  and  endeavours  non-  for,  lately  many  ordinary  yet  inte- 
plust  and  superseded!  How  many  resting  occurrences  and  events, 
attempts  have  been  made  since  that  which  we  regarded  at  the  time  with 
fearful  fall  and  ruin  of  this  fabrick,  to  pain  or  pleasure,  have  been  slipping 
compose  again  the  truths  of  so  many  away  almost  into  oblivion,  and  have 
several  kinds  into  their  distinct  orders,  often  alarmed  us  of  a  sudden  by  their 
and  make  up  frames  of  science,  or  use-  return,  not  to  any  act  of  recollection, 
ful  knowledge ;  and,  after  so  many  but  of  themselves,  sometimes  wretch- 
ages,  nothing  is  finisht  in  any  one  edly  out  of  place  and  season,  the 
kind.  Sometimes  truths  are  mis-  mournful  obtruding  upon  the  merry, 
plac*d,  and  what  belongs  to  one  kind  and,  worse,  the  merry  upon  the  moum- 
is  transferred  to  another,  where  it  will  ful — confusion,  by  no  fault  of  ours,  of 
not  fitly  match  ;  sometimes  falsehood  piteous  and  of  gladsome  faces — tears 
inserted,  which  shatters  or  disturbs  the  where  smiles  were  a  duty  as  well  as  a 
whole  frame.  And  what  is  with  much  delight,  and  smiles  where  nature  de- 
fruitless  pains  done  by  one  hand,  is  manded  and  religion  hallowed  a  sacri- 
dasht  in  pieces  by  another ;  and  it  is  fice  of  tears. 

the  work  of  a  following  age  to  sweep        Yet  we  forget  no  beautiful  or  glo- 

away  the  fine-spun  cobwebs  of  a  for-  rious  passage — in  prose  or  verse — that 

mer.     And  those  truths  which  are  of  had  been  committed  to  memory,  either 

greatest  use,  though  not  most  out  of  by  the  heart  or  bv  the  soul — and,  like 

sight,  are  least  regarded.     Their  ten-  another  star  stealing  through  the  sky 

dency  and  design  are  overlookt ;  or  to  join  its  constellation^-lo  I  aiSK^lbdm. 

they  are  so  loosen'd  and  torn  off,  that  Ligbt  oi  ^n^. 
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"  On  maiif  on  nature,  and  on  haman  life, 
MiHini;  in  solitude,  I  oft  perceive 
Fair  stniim  of  imageiy  before  me  rise, 
Accoinjjaniod  by  feelings  of  delight 
Pure,  or  with  no  unpleaMng  sadness  mixed  ; 
And  I  am  conscious  of  affecting  thoughts 
And  do.ir  reni<*mhrances,  whose  presence  soothes 
Or  tdevat'^8  tiio  mind,  intent  to  weigh 
Th»'  uood  and  evil  of  our  mort.tl  state. 
— To  the.-'e  emotionM,  whensoe'er  they  come. 
Whether  from  breath  of  outward  circumstance. 
Or  from  iho  soul — an  impulse  to  herself, 
I  would  cive  uitcrance  in  numerous  verse. 
— Of  truth,  of  grandeur,  beauty,  love,  and  hope, 
Ariil  melancholy  fear  subdued  by  faith ; 
()f  l»U's?eil  coji^jolations  in  distress; 
f)f  moral  strength,  and  intellectual  power; 
Of  joy  in  widest  eommonalty  spread  ; 
Of  the  indiviibial  mind  that  keeps  her  own 
Inviolate  retirement,  subject  there 
To  ccn-i:icncc  only,  and  the  law  supreme 
Of  that  intelligence  which  governs  all ; 
I  fling  : — *  fit  audience  let  me  find,  though  few  !* 

**■  So  prayed,  more  gaining  than  he  asked,  the  burd. 
Holiest  of  men.— Frania,  I  shall  need 
Thy  guidance,  or  a  greater  Muse,  if  such 
Descend  to  earth,  or  dwell  in  highest  heaven ! 
For  I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  rink 
Deep — and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 
To  whieh  the  heaven  of  heavens  is  but  a  veiL 
All  strength — all  terror,  single  or  in  bands. 
That  ever  was  put  forih  in  personal  form  ; 
Jehovah — with  his  thunder,  and  the  choir 
C>f  shouting  angels,  and  the  empyreal  tlirones, 
I  pa*«s  them,  unalarmcd.      Not  chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  Erebus, 
Nor  nnght  of  blindest  vacancy — scooped  out 
Hy  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  and  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  lo(»k 
Into  our  minds,  into  the  Mind  of  Man, 
3Iy  haunt,  and  the  main  region  of  my  song. 
— Beauty — a  living  presence  of  the  earth. 
Surpassing  the  most  fair  ideal  forms 
Which  craft  of  <]elicate  spirits  hath  composed 
From  earth's  materials — waits  upon  my  steps; 
Pitches  her  tents  before  me  as  I  move, 
An  hourly  neiehbour.      Paradise,  and  groves 
Klysian,  Fortunate  Fields — like  those  of  old 
Sought  in  the  Atlantic  main,  why  shoidd  they  be 
A  history  only  of  depiirted  things. 
Or  a  mei  e  fiction  of  what  never  was  ? 
For  the  discerning  intellect  of  man, 
When  wedded  to  this  goodly  universe 
In  love  and  holy  passion,  shall  find  these 
A  simple  province  of  the  common  day. 
—  I,  long  before  the  blissful  hour  arrives,' 
Would  chant,  in  lonely  peace,  the  spousal  vene 
Of  this  great  consummation  : — and  by  words 
Which  speak  of  nothing  more  than  what  we  are, 
Would  I  arouse  the  sensual  from  their  sleep 
Of  death,  and  win  the  vacant  and  the  vain 
To  noble  raptures  ;  while  my  voice  proclaimi 
How  exquisitely  the  individual  mind 
(And  the  progressive  powers  perhape  no  leti 
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Of  the  whole  species)  to  the  external  world 

Is  fitted  : — and  how  exquisitely,  too— 

Theme  this  but  little  heard  of  among  men— 

The  external  world  is  fitted  to  the  mind ; 

And  the  creation  (by  no  lower  name 

Can  it  be  called)  which  they  with  blended  might 

Accomplish  :— this  is  our  high  argument. 

—  Such  grateful  haunts  foregoing,  if  I  oft 

Must  turn  elsewhere — to  travel  near  the  tribes 

And  fellow&hipB  of  men,  and  see  ill  oights 

Of  madding  passions  mutually  inflamed  ; 

l^Iust  hear  humanity  in  field*  and  groves 

Pipe  solitary  anguish  ;  or  mu»t  hang 

Brooding  above  the  fierce  confederate  storm 

Of  sorrow,  barricaded  ever  more 

Within  the  walJM  <if  cities ;  may  these  sounds 

Have  their  authentic  comment — that  even  these 

Hearing,  I  be  not  downcast  or  forlorn  1 " 

And  are  wc — the  defenders  of  the  say,  that  the  admiration  of  their  spe- 

faith — never  to  see  more  of  the  "  Re-  cies  has  been  divided  to  the  two  classes 

cluse*'    but    the    ''Excursion** — the  of  minds  which  have  been  thus  distin- 

great  Philosophical  Poem,  of  the  de-  guished  from  one  another, 
sign  and  scope  of  which  these  match-         Now,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 

less  lines  have  been  said  by  Words-  that,  if,  in  the  character  of  an  indivi- 

worth  to  be  "  a  kind  of  Prospectus?'*  dual,  or  in  the  character  of  a  nation. 

What   right   has   the    next   age    to  these  two  spirits  could  be  united  in 

exclude  us   from  such  a  possession  ?  equal  measure,  and,  at  the  same  time, 

Wliat  right  has  the  poet  ?     We  men  in  great  strength,  that  character  would 

alive  love  and  reverence  him — what  appear  to  us  the  very  excellence  of 

more  would  he  desire  ?     To  us,  his  our  nature  ;  but  if  either  should  be  in 

worshippers,  that  revelation  is  due —  great  excess,  it  is  to  be  apprehended 

If  withheld  till  we  are  dead,  wrong  that  in  such  a  mind,  and  much  more 

will  have  been  done  us  all ;  and  per-  in  such  a  nation,  great  defects,  and 

baps  the  next  age,  blind  as  the  past —  of  immediate  consequence,  would  ma^ 

and  far  blinder  than  the  present — for  nifest  themselves.  It  appears  to  be  the 

the  wisdom  of  nations,  though  pro-  opinion   of  Wordsworth  that  in  our 

grcssive,  often  pauses  and  sometimes  own  country,  in  this  age,  at  least,  the 

recedes—may  punish  the  poet  by  its  spirit  of  action  is  carried  to  pernicious 

ingratitude,  denying — when  he  him-  excess.     The  nature  of  the  injurious 

self  like  us  is  dust — that  homage  to  consequences  of  each  several  excess 

his  genius  which  wo  have  ever  paid,  may  be  best  understood  by  considering 

in  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  truth,  a  little  more  fully  what  is  the  essential 

W^cll — let  us  change  our  tone —  nature  of  the  spirit  itself, 
and  dissert  to  the  Neophytes.  The  The  spirit  of  thought  or  speculation 
spirit  of  this  nation  is  characterised  turns  the  mind  inward  upon  itself; 
as  "  a  practical  spirit  ;**  and  the  tem-  its  essence  is  retirement  from  the  ex- 
per  which  Wordsworth  has  desired  tcrnal  world,  from  all  outward  life, 
to  contribute  his  aid  to  counteract,  into  the  recess  of  its  own  thoughts, 
is  tills  practical  spirit  in  excess.  For  into  the  depth  of  its  own  being.  The 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  human  life  danger  of  such  a  spirit  is  the  scpara* 
is  divided  to  the  two  powers  of  spe-  tion  of  the  mind  from  those  affections 
culation  and  action,  and  that  to  both  by  which  we  arc  united  to  men.  It  is 
these  several  destinations  of  man  are  to  be  expected  that  the  mind,  forsak- 
appropriated  great  affections  of  mind  ing  the  life  of  the  world  to  retire  to 
and  high  faculties  of  execution ; — with  a  life  within  itself,  may  become  self- 
such  allotment,  that,  while  minds  of  loving,  and  lose  alike  the  use  and  the 
great  power  have  appeared  among  estimation  of  those  principles  of  its 
us  as  given  up  some  to  one  dcstina-  nature  by  which  it  is  drawn  and  con- 
tion,  and  some  to  the  other,  it  is  diffi-  strained  to  make  sacrifice  of  itself  up- 
cult  for  us  to  pronounce  to  which  of  on  requbition  of  the  welfare  of  <^th&t%« 
them  the  chief  admiration  of  men  has  It  is  a\&o  lo  \>^  cx.^^^\jfe^  ^"^  ''^  "^^^^^^^ 
been  given;  and  we  should  rather  relmc^\iift\aiug i)fii^ xl"^^ 
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mon,  it  will  deceive  itself,  and,  not  up  tbeir  rest  In  bearen^  and,  io  corn- 
finding  a  happiness  commensurate  panics,  were  asleep.  A  living-  calm 
witii  that  to  wliich  it  was  bom,  will  not  unpartaken  by  our  grateful  heart, 
introduce  principles  of  pain  into  its  Heaven's  blessing  be  on  this  hut !  Ere 
existence,  and  with  them  a  disaffection  we  stoop  beneath  the  humble  lintel^ 
to  good.  one  other  look  at  the  sky.    Emma- 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spirit  of  ac-  nuel  Kant,  we  recite  our  extempo* 

tion  carries  the  mind  to  mix  itself  in  raneous  version  of  some  of  thy  noblest 

the  life  of  men,  and  to  unite  its  own  words. 

condition  with  theirs.  And  here  there  ' "  Two  things  fill  my  soul  with  ever- 
ts a  twofold  danger.  First,  because  increasing  wonder  and  reverence,  the 
that  active  intercourse  with  men  must  more  steadily  and  continually  reflec- 
involvo  much  intercourse  of  hostility ;  tion  is  busied  with  them — the  starry 
there  is  danger  that  the  selQsh  prin-  heavens  above  me,  and  the  moral  law 
ciples  of  action  will  be  brought  out  within  my  own  being.  Both  of  these 
into  predominant  form,  and  acquire  I  must  not  merely  seek  and  suspect  as 
an  unnatural  sway  over  the  mind  ;  things  veiled  in  darkness  and  beyond 
and  in  the  second  place,  it  must  neccs*  my  sight ;  for  I  see  them  before  me, 
sarily  happen  that  this  principle  tend-  and  I  knit  them  intimately  with  the 
ing  entirely  to  outward  life  and  the  consciousness  of  my  own  existenee. 
^externa]  world,'  there  will  be  an  es-  The  first  begins  from  the  space  I  oe- 
trauging  of  the  mind  from  all  the  deep  cupy  in  the  outward  world  of  sense, 
and  awful  feelings  whicli  lie,  it  may  be  and  enlarges  the  connexion  in  which 
said,  in  its  own  solitary  depth,  and  by  I  stand  into  the  Illimitable  great,  with 
degrees  an  actual  oblivion  of  all  the  worlds  cabovc  worlds,  in  all  the  bound- 
knowledge  which  holds  to  those  feel-  less  terms  of  their  periodic  movements, 
ings.  their  beginning,  and  their  duration. 

William  Shakspearc !  John  How  I  The  second  begins  from  my  invisible 

Edward    Young!     William    Words-  self — my  individuality — and  places  me 

worth  I  all  with  us — in  the  spirit — in  in  a  world  which  has  real  infinitude, 

this  Highland  hut.  but  is  investigable  only  to  the  under- 

It  must  be  further  on  into  the  night  standing,  and  with  which  I  recognise 

than  we  had  supposed — for  the  storm  myself,  not,  as  in  the  other  case.  In 

is  utterly  dead.     We  heard  the  wind  merely  accidental,  but  in  universal  and 

long   moaning — then    sobbing — then  necessary  connexion.      The  first,  as 

sighing — but  now  there  is  not  a  breath  part  of  a  countless  multitude  of  worlds, 

-*and  the  river  has  the  whole  glen  annihilates  my  importance  as  an  ani- 

entirely  to  itself — filling  it  with  a  loud  mal  being,  that  must  again  give  back 

but  a  placid  voice.     Let  us  go  to  the  the  matter,  out  of  which  it  was  made, 

door  and  look  at  the  night.     What  a  to  the  Planet — a  mere  point  in  the 

starry  host  I   The  great  golden  moon,  universe,  after  it  has  been  a  short  time, 

.    who  plunged  through  the  storm — why  no  one  knows  how»  provided  with  liv- 

art  thou  absent  from  a  calm  like  this  ?  ing  power.     The  second,  on  the  other 

Yet  the  stars  seem  glad  thou  art  not  hand,  raises  infinitely  my  worth,  as  an 

here  to  bedim  their  lustre  ;  and  that  intelligence,  through  my  individuality, 

planet  is  almost  as  splendid  as  thyself,  in  which  the  moral  law  reveals  to  me 

Durning  apart,  and  were  the  rest  ob-  a  life  independent  of  animal  nature^ 

scured,  sufficient  softly  to  illume  the  and  even  of  the  whole  world  of  sense, 

skies.  For  the  mysterious  destination  of  my 

And  'tis    a   lovely  glen — thongh  existence,  through  this  moral  law,  is 

without  wood — here  and  there  but  a  not  limited  to  the  condition  and  bonds 

few  trees —  of  this  life,  but  stretches  into  the  Infi- 

"  The  grace  of  forest  trees  decayed  \^    i_          „  n^y      xt«   i.x  mi-        i-a  » 

And  pa!ior.l  meUncholy."    '  P«''|">PS  "  The  Night  Thought." 

are  gloomy  over-much— yet  can  we 

The  darkenings  from  the  mountains  forget  longer  than  a  moment  the  awful 

show  the  kuolls  greener  between — and  lot  of  man  on  earth  even  in  presence 

which  is  the  more  peaceful,  our  heart  of  that  transcendent  sky  I    A  softened 

knows  not,  the  lights  or  the  shadows,  strain  arises  in  our  memory — but  it. 

Peaceful,   too,  the    mountains  all—  too,  deepens  into  sadness— -and,  Irat 

iwako  in  the  beauty  of  midnight— but  tot  V\ve  "^o^^^  liXi^  Ws^  «lLyei  would 

the  olowb  look  as  if  they  bad  UAufa  d»xVeii'm\.o  ^^i». 
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"  Blest  be  that  hand  Dirine  that  gently  laid 
My  heart  at  rest  beneath  this  humble  sheff. 
The  world's  a  stately  bark,  on  dangerous  seas 
With  pleasure  seen,  but  boarded  at  our  peril ; 
Here,  on  a  single  plank,  thrown  safe  ashore, 
I  hear  the  tumult  uf  the  distant  throng, 
As  that  of  Heas  remote,  or  dj^ing  storms  : 
And  meditate  on  scenes  more  silent  still, 
Pursue  my  theme,  and  fight  the  fear  of  death. 
Here,  like  a  shepherd  gating  from  his  hut. 
Touching  his  reed,  or  leaning  on  his  staf^ 
Eager  Ambition's  fiery  race  I  see  ; 
I  siee  the  circling  haunt  of  noisy  men, 
Dur«t  law's  enclosure,  leap  the  mounds  of  right, 
Pursuing  and  pursued,  each  other's  prey ; 
As  wolves  for  rapine,  as  the  fox  for  wiles. 
Till  Death,  that  mighty  hunter,  earth*a  them  all.** 

That  impressive  passage  was  awak-     heart  a  higher — a  holier  strain  ;  and 

ned  in  our  memory,  perhaps,  by  one     we  can  recite  it  without  book — as  we 

nc, —  have  done  a  hundred  times,  when  lone- 

„        ...  11,       .      r       ,.      Her  than  we  are  now,  walking  by  our- 

Here,^  hke  a  shepherd  gazing  from  his      ^^^^^^^  ^^  midnight,  alonp  the  moun- 

tain  ranges,  and  sometimes  almost 
V^ith  the  poem  in  our  hand,  and  that  afraid  to  gaze  on  the  spiritual  counte- 
eavon  overhead,  we  have  now  in  our     nance  of  the  boundless  skj. 

"  Oh,  may  I  breathe  no  longer  than  I  breathe 
My  soul  in  praii^e  to  Him,  who  gave  my  soul. 
And  all  her  infinite  of  prospect  fair. 
Cut  through  the  shades  of  hell,  great  Love !  by  thee, 
0  most  adorable  !  most  unadorned ! 
Where  shall  that  praise  begin  which  ne'er  should  end  ? 
"Where'er  I  turn,  what  claim  on  all  applause  1 
How  is  night's  sable  mantle  laboar*d  o'er  I 
How  richly  wrought  with  attributes  divine  I 
What  wisdom  shines  I   What  love  1  This  midnight  pomp, 
This  gorgeous  arch,  with  golden  worlds  inlaid  1 
Built  with  divine  ambition  I  nought  to  thte  ; 
Fur  others  this  profusion :    Thou,  apart. 
Above  !  beyond  1  Ob,  tell  me,  mighty  Mind  I 
Where  art  thou  ?  Shall  I  dive  into  the  deep  ? 
Call  te  the  sun,  or  ask  the  roaring  winds 
For  their  Creator  ?   Shall  I  question  loud 
The  thunder,  if  in  that  the  Almighty  dwells  ? 
Or  holdrt  he  furious  storms  in  straiten'd  reins. 
And  bids  fierce  whirlwinds  wheel  his  rapid  car  ? 

**  What  mean  these  questions  ? — Trembling  I  retract ; 
My  prostrate  soul  adores  the  present  God : 
Praise  I  a  distant  Deity  ?   He  tunes 
My  voice  (if  tuned)  ;  the  nerve,  that  writea,  inataini ; 
Wrupp'd  in  his  being,  I  resound  his  praise : 
But,  though  past  all  diffused,  without  a  shore 
His  essence,  local  is  his  throne  ^as  meet), 
To  gather  the  dispersed  (as  standards  call 
The  libted  from  afar)  ;  to  fix  a  point, 
A  central  point,  collective  of  his  sons  ; 
Since  finite  every  nature  but  hia  own. 

'*  Tne  nameless  He,  whose  nod  is  nature*!  birth  | 
And  nature's  shield,  the  shadow  of  hia  hand  ; 
Her  ditisulution  his  suspended  smile  I 
The  great  First- Last  I  pavilion'd  high  he  sitf 
In  darkness  from  ezcessivt  iplendour  bom, 
By  gods  unseen,  ubIms  through  luitr«  hMt, 
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Hit  glorj,  to  ereattd  glory,  bright. 

At  that  to  central  horron :  he  looks  down 

On  all  that  eoars ;  and  ipaiu  immenntj. 

"  Though  night  unnumberM  worlds  unfoldi  to  view, 
Boundleat  creation  I  what  art  thou  ?  A  beam, 
A  mere  efl9uvium  of  hie  majesty : 
And  shall  an  atom  of  this  atom  world 
Mutter,  in  du«t  and  sin,  the  theme  of  heaven  ? 
Down  to  the  centre  should  I  send  my  thought. 
Through  beds  of  glittering  ore,  and  glowing  gems  : 
Their  beggar'd  blase  wants  lustre  for  my  lay ; 
Goes  out  in  darkness :  if,  on  towering  wing, 
I  send  it  through  the  boundless  rault  of  stars ; 
The  stars*  though  rich,  what  dross  their  gold  to  Thee, 
Great  1  good  I  wise  !  wonderful  I  eternal  King  1 
If  to  those  conscious  stars  thy  throne  around. 
Praise  ever  pouring,  and  imbibing  bliss ; 
And  ask  their  strain ;  they  want  it,  more  they  want. 
Poor  their  abundance,  humble  their  sublime, 
Lsnguid  their  energy,  their  ardour  cold  : 
Indebted  still,  their  highest  rapture  burns  ; 
Short  of  its  mark,  defective,  though  divine.'* 


[Nor. 


What  a  spence !  Of  the  three — 
the  best  is  peat — then  wood — then 
coal.  Or  what  do  you  say  to  all  three 
together  ?  Extravagant — they  devour 
one  another — and  though  the  light  be 
like  that  of  Greek  fire,  and  the  power 
like  that  of  alpha  intensive,  they  burn 
but  to  expire,  and  fiercely  rush  to 
ashes.  What  hands  unseen  have 
heaped  our  hearth  ?  Brownie's.  Ba- 
nished from  the  low  countries  he 
took  to  the  hills — and,  insulted  among 
the  hills,  sought  refuge  among  the 
mountains.  The  race  was  never  nu- 
merous, and  now  must  be  thin — for 
they  are  all  male^and  they  are  not 
immortal.  Or  have  the  fairies  heard 
of  our  arrival  ?  Titania  is  a  tidy  crea- 
ture— and  though  that  is  not  the  name 
she  bears  in  the  Highlands,  the  same 
queen  reigns  over  all  the  silent  people, 
irom  the  tomans  of  Lorn  and  Locha- 
ber,  to  the  sparry  caves  of  the  Orient. 
Or  what  if  it  were  the  blind  man's 
Christian  Flora — sitting  up  to  servo 
the  stranger — that  stole  fur  a  minute 
into  tho  chamber — and  having  set  all 
to  rights,  put  by  tho  auld  bdlad>  lay 
down  and  fell  asleep  ? 

Fortunate  old  man !  in  all  our  wan- 
derings through  the  Highlands  for 
sixty  vears  (what  is  our  age  ?),  at  to- 
fall  of  the  day  we  have  always  found 
ourselves  at  home.  What  though 
there  were  no  human  dwellings  on 
that  side  of  the  Loch.  We  cared 
not — for  wo  could  find  a  bedroom 


amonff  tlie  inclinations  of  auy  clachan 
of  rocks,  and  of  all  curtains  the  wild 
briar  forms  itself  into  the  most  grace- 
fully festoon'd  draperies,  letting  in 
green  light  alone  from  the  intersected 
stars.  Many  a  cave  we  know  of — cool 
by  day  and  warm  by  night — where 
no  man  but  ourselves  ever  slept,  or 
ever  will  slcep^and  sometimes  on 
startling  a  doe  at  evening  in  a  thicket, 
we  have  lain  down  in  her  lair,  and  in 
our  slumbers  heard  the  rain  pattering 
on  the  roofing  birk-tree,  but  felt  not 
one  drop  on  our  face  till  at  dawning 
we  struck  a  shower  of  diamonds  from 
its  fragrant  tresses.  Strange  sights 
and  fair  have  we  seen  in  such  dormi- 
tories— and  heard  have  we,  too,  strange 
sounds  and  sweet ;  but  the  words  we 
invented,  to  shadow  out  their  looks 
and  melodies,  to  you  would  have  no 
significance — and  'tis  a  language  we 
speak  but  in  dreams,  and  have  taught 
to  the  creatures  of  our  dreams. 

Have  we  been  talking  in  our  sleep  ? 
Nay  writing — and  writing  legibly  too 
—which  is  more  than  we  can  do  when 
awake — except  to  our  good  friends^ 
Ballantyno's  most  cunning  of  compo- 
sitors. Where  is  the  Diamond?  In 
our  hand  to  be  sure — and  our  thumb 
at  a  passage  that  proves  Young  to 
have  been  <<  a  metaphysician  and  somc- 
tliing  more  ** — but  your  only  Philoso- 
phers, after  all,  are  the  Poets. 

"  MTiere  thy  true  treaiure  ?" 


8eeVit\n^7ift\^ 
"  Seek  in  thy  niked  tcAS,  tnd  &ft4  \\  x\x««  \ 
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In  being  so  descendedi  formed,  endowed ; 

Sky- born,  sky>guided,  sky-returning  race  ! 

Krect,  immortal,  rational,  divine  I 

In  senses,  which  inherit  earth,  and  heavens ; 

Enjoy  the  various  riches  nature  yields  ; 

Far  nobler  !  give  the  riches  they  enjoy  ; 

Give  taste  to  fruits  ;  and  harmony  to  groves  : 

Their  radiant  beams  to  gold,  and  gold's  bright  aire  ; 

Take  in  at  once  the  landscape  of  the  world, 

At  a  Kinall  inlet  which  a  grain  might  close, 

And  half  create  the  wondrous  world  they  see. 

Our  Hcnses,  as  our  reason,  are  divine* 

})ut  f(»r  the  magic  organ's  powerful  charm, 

Kar'h  were  a  rude,  uncoloured  chaos  still. 

Objects  are  but  the  occasion ;  oura  the  exploit ; 

Ours  is  the  cloth,  the  pencil,  and  the  paint. 

Which  nature's  admirable  picture  draws ; 

And  beautifies  creation's  ample  dome. 

Like  Milton's  Eve,  when  gaxing  on  the  lake, 

Man  makes  the  matchless  image  man  admirea. 

Say,  then,  shall  man,  his  thoughts  all  sent  abroad, 

Superior  wonders  in  himself  forgot, 

IHh  admiration  waste  on  objects  round. 

When  Heaven  makes  him  the  soul  of  all  he  sees  ? 

Absurd  !  not  rare  !  so  great,  so  mean,  is  man. 

"  What  wealth  in  senses  such  as  these  I     What  wealth 
In  fancy,  fired  to  form  a  fairer  scene 
Than  senf^e  surveys  !  in  memory's  firm  record. 
Which,  should  it  perish,  could  this  world  recall 
From  the  dark  shadows  of  o'erwhelming  years  ; 
In  colours  fresh,  originally  bright. 
Preserve  its  portrait,  and  report  its  fate  I 
What  wealth  in  intellect,  that  sovereign  power  1 
Which  sense  and  fancy  summons  to  the  bar ; 
Interrogates,  approves,  or  reprehends  ; 
And  from  the  mass  those  underlings  import. 
From  their  materials,  sifted  and  refined. 
And  in  truth's  balance  accurately  weighed. 
Forms  art  and  science,  government  and  law  ; 
The  solid  basis,  and  the  beauteous  frame. 
The  vitals  and  the  grace  of  civil  life ! 
And  manners  (sad  exception  !)  set  aside. 
Strikes  out,  with  master  hand,  a  copy  fair 
Of  his  idea,  whose  indulgent  thought 
Long,  long  ere  chaos  teemed,  planned  human  bliss* 

**  What  wealth  in  souls  that  soar,  dive,  range  aronnd. 
Disdaining  limit,  or  from  place  or  time  ; 
And  hear  at  once,  in  thought  extensive,  hear 
The  Almighty  Fiat,  and  the  trumpet's  sound  I 
Bold,  on  creation's  outside  walk,  and  view 
What  was,  and  is,  and  more  than  e'er  shall  be  ; 
Commanding  with  omnipotence  of  thought, 
Creations  new  in  fancy's  field  to  rise  I 
Souls  that  can  grasp  whatever  the  Almighty  made, 
And  wander  wild  through  things  impossible  I 
W' hat  wealth,  in  faculties  of  endless  growth. 
In  quenchless  passions  violent  to  crave, 
In  liberty  to  choose,  in  power  to  reach. 
And  in  duration  (how  thy  riches  riae  !) 
Duration  to  perpetuate — boundless  bliss  I  " 

Perhaps  the  most  delightful  pas-     '^  The  Task/*  with  the  pictnre  of  the 
ige,  in  the  most  delitrhtful  of  all     Happy  MaD|— 
oems,  is  that  in  which  Cowper  closes 
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"  Wbote  life,  even  now.     And  again — 


[Nov; 


Sbowi   ■omtthiog  of  that  happier   life  to 

come ; 
Who,   duom'd  to  an  obscure  but  tranquil 

state, 
Is   pleased   with  it,  and  were  he  frte  to 

choose, 
Would  make  his  fate  bb  choice ;    wbom 

peace,  the  fruit 
Of  virtue,  and  whom  virtue,  fruit  of  faith, 
Prepare  for  happiness  ;  bespeak  him  one 


"His  warftre  is  within.  There  unfatigued 
His  fervent  spirit  labours.  There  he  fights, 
And  there  obtains  fresh  triumphs  o'er  him- 

selfi 
And    never-withering    wreaths,    compared 

with  which, 
Thf  laurels  that  a  C»Mr  reaps  are  weeds." 

So,  too,  His  like  Young  to  speak 
of  the    world— the    "  self-approviug 


Content,  indeed,  to  sojourn  while  he  most^^  haughty  WOfld,"  "  sweeping  him  with 

Below  theskies,  but  finding  there  his  home.       ^^^    rustling    silks" an    image    that 

There   is  a  heavenly  serenity  shed  perhaps  had  better  been  away,  for 

over  all  the  picture;  of  the  life  led  t^ougn  it  pictures  to  our  fancy  the 

there ;  its  paths  are,  indeed,  the  path*  Vurjd,  the  ncrsonificaUon  of  her  as  a 

of  pleasantness,  and  its  end  is  peace.  "  City  Madam,"  u  felt  by  us  to  be 

somewhat  incongruous  with  the  mdi- 

"  Stillest  streams  viduality  of  the  "  Happy  Man  "  and 

Of  water,  fairest  meadows/*  his  absolute  seclusion.      But  we  must 

images  at   onee  its  tranquillity,  its  not  criticise  Cowper,     Who  but  he 

beauty,  and  its  bounty  ;  and  we  sym-  could  have  written, 

pathize  with  the  Poet  in  his  prayer,  <.  p^^haps  she  owes, 

•'  So  glide  my  lifo  away  !"  H^,  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  blooming 


"  O  ble&t  retirement,  friend  to  Iife*s  decline**' 

Cowper  is  one  of  the  most  original  of 
Poets  ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  he 
has  80  much  as  even  unconsciously 


spring 
And  plentepus  harvest,    to  the  prayer  be 

makes. 
When,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  even- tide. 


borrowed   one  felicitous  word.     Biit     And  thinks  on  her,  who  thinks  not  for  hcr- 
Yniino^  apPTYifl  tn  hnvp  hpen  nnn  nf  hia  .»tr  ** 


Young  seems  to  have  been  one  of  his 
few  favourites ;  and  here  there  are,  we 
think,  touches  like  Young's. 

**  The  world  o*erlooks  him  in  her  busy 

search 
Of  objects,  more  illustrious  in  hcc  view ; 
And  occupied  as  earnestly  as  she, 


self. 

Perhaps  Wordsworth  might;  and 

indeed    Wordsworth,  in   his    "  Old 

Cumberland  Beggar,**  was  indebted  to 

the  close  of  the  "  Task,"  for  some  of 

the  thoughts  and  fyelings  too  in  that 

Though  m^ore  sublimely7he  oWloQks  th«    affecting  and  elevating  Poem. 

woria."  But  her^  ia  Yoimg  «  "  Ilappy  Man.  ' 

"  Some  angel  guide  my  pencil,  while  I  draw. 
What  nothing  less  than  angel  can  exceed, 
A  man  on  ^artU  devoted  to  the  skies ; 
Like  ships  in  fea,  nhile  in,  above  the  worhl. 

"  With  aspect  mild,  and  ekvated  eye, 
Behold  him  seated  on  a  movnt  serene, 
Above  the  fogs  of  senn,  and  passion's  storm ; 
All  the  black  carts  and  tumults  of  this  lifot 
Like  harmless  thundery  branking  at  his  feet. 
Excite  his  pity,  not  impair  kit  peace. 
Earth's  genuine  sons,  the  sotptred  and  the  slave, 
A  mingled  mob !  a  wandering  herd  !  he  sees, 
Bewilder*d  in  the  vaU  ;  in  aU  nnlike  ! 
His  full  reverse  in  all  I   What  higher  praise  ? 
What  stronger  demonatcation  of  the  rifjht  ? 

**  The  present,  all  thflir  care ;  the  future,  hia. 
When  public  welfare  ca)U,  gjc  private  want, 
They  give  to  fame ;  bi«  boun^  he  concaak. 
.         Their  virtues  varnish  nature  ;  his,  exalt. 

Mankind's  esteem  they  court ;  and  he,  hia  own. 
Thrirs,  the  wild  chase  of  ik)»9  felicities ; 
His,  the  composed  powenXou  o!  \.V«  ytu«. 
Alike  throughout  it  hia  coii&ViXftiiX  ^%fi«  \ 
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AH  of  one  colour,  and  an  eTt n  thread ; 
While  particolour'd  shreds  of  happineaa, 
"With  hideous  gaps  between,  patch  up  for  them 
A  madman *s  robe ;  each  puff  of  fortune  blows 
The  tatters  by,  and  shows  his  nakedness. 

"  He  sees  with  other  ejes  than  theirs.     Where  tbej 
Behold  a  sun,  he  spies  a  Deity : 
What  makes  them  only  smile,  makes  him  adore. 
Where  they  see  mountains,  he  but  atoms  sees ; 
An  empire,  in  hia  balance^  weighs  a  grain. 
They  things  terrestrial  worship  aa  divine ; 
His  hopea  immortal  blow  them  by,  as  dust 
That  dims  his  sight,  and  shortens  his  surrey, 
Which  longs,  in  infinite,  to  lose  all  bound. 
Titles  and  honoius  (if  they  prove  his  fate). 
He  lays  aside,  to  find  his  dignity  : 
No  dignity  they  find  in  aught  besides. 
They  triumph  in  externals  (which  conceal 
Man's  real  glory),  proud  of  an  eclipse. 
Himself  too  much  he  prizes  to  be  proud. 
And  nothing  thinks  so  great  in  man,  as  man. 
Too  dear  he  holds  his  interest,  to  neglect 
Another's  welfare,  or  his  right  invade: 
Their  interest,  like  a  lion,  lives  on  prey. 
They  kindle  at  the  shadow  of  a  wrong  : 
Wrong  he  sustains  with  temper,  looks  on  heaven, 
Nor  stoops  to  think  his  injurer  his  foe  : 
Nought,  but  what  wounds  his  virtue,  wounds  his  peace. 
A  coverM  heart  their  character  defends ; 
A  covered  heart  denies  him  half  his  praise. 
With  nakedness  his  innocence  agrees ; 
While  their  broad  foliage  testifies  their  fall. 
Their  no  joys  end  where  his  full  feast  begins ; 
His  joys  create^*  theirs  murder,  future  bliss. 
To  triumph  in  existence  hia  alone ; 
And  his  alone  triumphantly  to  think 
His  true  existence  is  not  yet  begun. 
His  glorious  course  was,  yesterday*  complete  ; 
Death,  then,  was  welcome ;  yet  life  still  is  sweet" 

*'  The  dispute  about  religion,**  says  accompaDjing  the  constitution  of  mind 

Young,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  '^may  be  which  it  has  pleased  the  Deity  to  be- 

rcduced  to  this — '  Is  man  immortal*  stow  on  usj  such  reasoners  but  darken 

or  is  he  not  ? '  *'    And  ho  adds — "  I  am  the  mystery  both  of  man  and  of  Provi- 

satisfied  that  men,    once  thoroughly  dence.  But  this  desire  of  immortality  is 

convinced  of  their  immortality,  aro  notof  the  kind  they  say  it  is,  nor  does  it 

not  far  from  being  Christians.*'     la  partake^in  any  degree,  of  the  character 

proof,  therefore,   of  that   most  fun-  of  a  blind  and  weak  feeling  of  regret  at 

damcntal  truth,  he  offers  arguments  merely  leaving  this  present  life.    "  I 

derived  from   principles  that  intidek  would  not  live  alway/*  is  a  feeling 

admit,  and  which  appear  to  him  irr&-  which  all  men  understand — but  who 

sistiblc — and  irresistible  they  are  Ib  can  endure  the  momentary  thought  of 

his  hands,  which  are  those  of  a  giant,  annihilation  ?  Tbousands,  and  tens  of 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  even  thousands — awfal  a  thing  as  it  is  to 

in  our  own  day,  a  philosopher,  and  die — are  willing  to  do  so — "  passing 

one  of  high  namo  too,  should  have  through   nature    to    eternity"— nay, 

spoken  slightingly  of  the  universal  when  the  last  hour  comes,  death  al« 

desire  of  immortality,  as  no  argument  most  always  finds  his  victim  ready,  if 

at  all  in  proof  of  it,  because  arising  not  resigned.    To  leave  earth,  and  all 

inevitably  from  the  regret  with  which  the  light  both  of  the  sun  and  of  the 

all  men  must  regard  the  relinquish-  soul,  is  a  sad  thought  to  us  all— tran* 

ment  of  this  life.     By  thus  speaking  sient  as  are  human  smiles,  we  cannot 

of  the  desire  as  a  delusion  necessarily  bear  to  soe  them  no  more— and  there 
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is  a  beauty  that  binds  us  to  life  in  the 
tears  of  tenderness  that  the  dying* 
man  sees  gushing  for  his  sake.  But, 
between  that  regret  for  departing  loves 
and  atfections,  and  all  the  gorgeous  or 
beautiful  shows  of  this  earth — between 
that  love  and  the  dread  of  annihila- 
tion there  is  no  connexion.  The  soul 
can  bear  to  part  with  all  it  loves — the 
soft  voice — the  kindling  smile — the 
starting  tear — and  the  profoundest 
sighs  of  all  by  whom  it  is  beloved— 
but  it  cannot  bear  to  part  with  its 
existence.  It  cannot  even  believe  the 
possibility  of  that  which  yet  it  may 
darkly  dread.  Its  loves — its  passions — 
its  joys — its  agonies  are  not  itself.  They 
may  perish,  but  it  is  imperishable. 
Strip  it  of  all  it  has  seen,  touched,  en- 


joyed, or  soffered^still  it  seems  to 
survive — ^bury  ail  it  koewj  or  could 
know  in  the  grave — but  itself  canoot 
be  trodden  down  into  the  comiptioD. 
It  sees  nothing  like  itself  in  what  pe- 
rishes, except  in  dim  analogies  that 
vanish  before  its  last  profound  self- 
meditation — and,  though  it  parts  with 
its  mortal  weeds  at  last,  as  with  i 
garment,  the  life  of  the  soul  is  felt 
at  last  to  be  something  not  even  in 
contrast  with  the  death  of  the  body, 
but  to  flow  on  like  a  flood,  that,  we 
believe,  continues  still  to  flow  after 
it  has  entered  into  tho  unseen  soli- 
tude of  some  boundless  desert. 

Young  brushes  away  all  such  sillj 
sophistries  like  cobwebs. 


''  O  death! 
Come  to  my  bosom,  thou  best  gift  of  Heaven  ! 
Best  friend  of  man  !  since  man  is  man  no  more. 
Why  in  this  thorny  wilderness  so  long, 
Since  there*s  no  promised  land's  ambroiiial  bower. 
To  pay  me  with  its  honey  for  my  stings  ? 
If  needful  to  the  selfish  schemes  of  Heaven 
To  stiofT  us  sore,  why  rouckM  our  misery  ? 
A^liy  thus  so  sumptuous  insult  o'er  our  heads  ? 
Why  this  illustrious  canopy  diKplayed  ? 
Why  so  magnificently  lodged  despair  ? 
At  stated  periods,  sure  returning,  roll 
These  glorious  orbs,  that  mortals  may  compite 
Their  length  of  labours  and  of  pains  ;  nor  lose 
Their  misery's  full  measure  ?-— Smiles  with  flowers. 
And  fruits,  promiscuous,  ever-teeming  earth. 
That  man  may  languish  in  luxurious  scenes, 
And  in  an  Eden  mourn  his  wither'd  joys  ? 
Claim  earth  and  ^kies  man's  admiration,  due 
For  such  delights  ?     Bless'd  animals,  too  wise 
To  wonder,  and  too  happy  to  complain ! 

"  Our  doom  decreed  demands  a  mournful  teene  ; 
Why  not  a  dungeon  dark,  fur  the  condemn'd  ? 
Why  not  the  dragon's  subterranean  den. 
For  mau  to  howl  in  ?      Why  not  his  abode 
Of  the  same  dismal  colour  with  his  fate  ? 
A  Thebes,  u  Babylon,  at  vast  expense 
Of  time,  toil,  treasure,  art,  for  owls  and  adders. 
As  ciingiuous  a!>,  fur  man,  this  lofty  dome. 
Which  prompts  proud  thought,  and  kindles  high  dcaire  ; 
If,  from  her  humble  chamber  in  the  dust, 
Wbile  pruud  thought  swelN,  and  high  desire  inflamtt. 
The  poor  worm  calls  us  for  her  inmates  there; 
And,  round  u-i,  death's  inexorable  hand 
Draws  the  dark  curtain  close — undrawn  no  morsb 

**  Undrawn  no  more  ! — Behind  the  cloud  of  deatb. 
Once,  1  beheld  a  sun  ;   a  sun  which  gilt 
That  Kable  cloud,  and  turn'd  it  all  to  gold. 
How  the  grave'?*  alter'd  I    fathomless  as  belli 
A  real  hell  to  those  who  dream'd  of  heaven. 
Annihilation  !      How  it  yawns  before  me  ! 
N*-xt  moment  I  ni.iy  drop  fr<im  thought,  from 
The  privili'fre  of  angelii,  and  of  worms, 
An  outcast  from  existence  j  and  this  spirit, 
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This  all-pervading,  thia  all-conscioiu  loul, 
Thia  particle  of  energy  divine. 
Which  travels  nature,  flies  from  star  to  star. 
And  viaits  gods,  and  emulates  their  powers, 
For  ever  is  extinguished." 

MagDificent!  heavens.  Well  are  wo  entitled  to 
If  intellect  be,  indeed,  doomed  utter-  give  names  unto  the  stars,  for  we  know 
ly  to  perish,  why  may  not  we  ask  God,  the  moment  of  their  rising  and  their 
in  that  deep  despair  which,  in  that  setting,  and  can  be  with  them  at  every 
case,  must  inevitably  flow  from  the  part  of  their  shining  journey  through 
consciousness  of  those  powers  with  the  boundless  ether.  While  genera- 
which  he  has  at  once  blessed  aud  cursed  tions  of  men  have  lived,  died,  and  are 
lis — why  that  intellect,  whose  final  buried,  the  astronomer  thinks  of  the 
doom  is  death,  and  that  final  doom  golden  orb  that  shone  centuries  ago 
within  a  moment,  finds  no  thought  that  within  the  vision  of  man,  and  lifts  up 
can  satisfy  it  but  that  of  Life,  and  no  his  eye,  undoubting,  at  the  very  mo- 
idea  in  which  its  flight  can  be  lost  but  ment  when  it  again  comes  glorious  on 
that  of  Eternity  ?  If  this  earth  were  its  predicted  return.  Were  the  Eter- 
at  once  ttic  s>ours  cradle  and  her  tomb,  nal  Being  to  slacken  the  course  of  a 
why  should  that  cradle  have  been  hung  planet,  or  increase  even  the  distance 
amidst  the  stars,  and  that  tomb  illumin-  of  the  fixed  stars,  the  decree  would 
ed  by  their  eternal  light  ?  If,  indeed,  a  be  soon  known  on  earth.  Our  ig- 
child  of  the  clay,  was  not  this  earth,  norance  is  great,  because  so  is  our 
with  all  its  plains,  forests,  mountains,  knowledge  ;  for  it  is  from  the  might- 
and  seas,  capacious  enough  for  tho  iness  and  vastness  of  what  we  do 
dreams  of  that  creature  whose  course  know  that  we  imagine  the  illimitable 
was  finally  to  be  extinguished  in  the  unknown  creation.  And  to  whom  has 
darkness  of  its  bosom  ?  What  had  tho  God  made  these  revelations  ?  To  a 
soul  to  do  with  ])lauets,  and  suns,  and  worm  that  next  moment  is  to  be  in 
spheres,  "  and  all  the  dread  magnifi-  darkness  ?  To  a  piece  of  earth  mo- 
cenco  of  heaven?"  Was  the  soul  framed  mentarily  raised  into  breathing  exist- 
merely  that  it  might  for  a  few  years  ence  ?  To  a  soul  perishable  as  the 
rejoice  in  the  beauty  of  tho  stars,  as  in  telescope  through  which  it  looks  into 
that  of  the  flowers  beneath  our  feet  ?  the  gates  of  heaven  ? 
And  ought  we  to  be  grateful  for  those  **  Oh  I  star-eyed  science,  hast  thou  wonder- 
transitory  glimpi>cs  of  the  heavens,  as  ed  there 

for  the  fading  splendour  of  the  earth  ?  To  waft  us  home—the  message  of  des- 

But  the  heavens  are  not  an  idle  show,  pair  ?** 

hung  out  for  tlie  gaze  of  that  idle  No ;  there  is  no  despair  in  the  gracioua 

dreamer  Man.    They  are  the  work  of  light  of  heaven.   As  we  travel  through 

the  Eternal  God,  and  he  has  given  us  those  orbs,  we  feel,  indeed,  that  we 

power  therein  to  read  and  to  under-  have  no  power,  but  we  feel  that  we  have 

stand  his  glory.     It  is  not  our  eyes  mighty  knowledge.     We  can  create 

only  that  arc  dazzled  by  the  face  of  nothing,  but  we  can  dimly  understand 

heaven—our  souls  can  comprehend  tho  all.    It  belongs  to  God  only  to  creaU, 

laws  by  which  that  face  is  overspread  but  it  is  given  to  man  to  A/iou;— and 

by  its  celestial  smiles.    The  dwelling-  that  knowledge  is  itself  an  assurance 

place  of  our  spirits  is  already  in  the  of  immortality. 

"  Is  it  in  words  to  paint  jou  ?     O  ye  fallen ! 
Fallen  from  the  wings  of  reason  and  of  hope  ; 
Erect  in  stature,  prone  in  appetite ; 
Patrons  of  pleasure,  posting  into  pain  ; 
Lovers  of  argument,  averse  to  sense  ; 
Boasters  of  liberty,  fast  bound  in  chains  ; 
Lords  of  the  wide  creation,  and  the  shame  ; 
More  senseless  than  th'  irrationals  you  scorn  ; 
More  base  than  those  you  rule  ;   than  those  you  pity, 
Far  more  undone  1     O  yt  most  infiunous 
Of  beings,  from  superior  dignity  ; 
Deepest  in  wo,  from  means  of  boundless  bliss! 
Ye  cursed  by  blessings  infinite  ;  because 
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Most  highly  favour 'd,  moit  profouodly  lost  1 

Ye  motley  mass  of  contradiction  itrong  ! 

And  are  you,  too,  conxnDced,  your  touls  fly  off 

In  exhalation  soft,  and  die  in  airi 

From  the  full  flood  of  evidence  against  you  ? 

In  the  coarse  drudgeries  and  sinks  of  sense, 

Your  souls  hare  quite  worn  out  the  make  of  heaveii} 

By  vice  new  cast,  and  creatures  of  your  own  : 

But  though  you  can  deform,  you  can't  destroy  ; 

To  curse,  not  uncreate,  is  all  your  power. 

'*  Lorenzo  !  this  black  brotherhood  renounce  ; 
Renounce  St  Evremont,  and  read  St  Paul. 
Ere  rapt  by  miracle,  by  reason  wing'd, 
His  mounting  mind  made  long  abode  in  heaven. 
This  is  frecthinking,  unconfined  to  parts, 
To  send  the  soul,  on  curious  travel  bent. 
Through  all  the  provinces  of  human  thought : 
To  dart  her  flight  through  the  whole  sphere  of  man ; 
Of  this  vast  universe  to  make  the  tour  ; 
In  each  recess  of  space  and  time,  at  home ; 
Familiar  with  their  wonders  :  diring  deep  ; 
And  like  a  prince  of  boundless  inter^ts  there, 
Still  most  ambitious  of  the  most  remote; 
To  look  on  truth  unbroken,  and  entire ; 
Truth  in  the  system,  the  full  orb  ;  where  truths 
By  truths  enlighten'd,  and  sustain'd,  afford 
An  archlike,  strong  foundation,  to  support 
Th'  incumbent  weight  of  absolute,  complete 
Conviction  :  here,  the  more  we  press,  we  stand 
More  firm  ;  who  most  examine,  moftt  believe. 
Parts,  like  half-sentcnce«,  confound  :   the  whole 
Conveys  the  sense,  and  God  is  understood, 
'Who  not  in  fragments  writes  to  human  race. 
Read  his  whole  volume,  sceptic !  then  reply.** 

Konounco  M.  Evremont !  Ay,  and  told  the  angels  fell — so  by  pride  mnif 

many  a  Deistical  writer  of  higher  re-  after  his  miserable  fall,  stroTe  to  lift 

pute  now  in  the  world.     But  how  up  liis  helpless  being  fiom  the  dust ; 

came  they  by  the  truths  they  did  and,  though  trailing  himself*  soul  aihI 

know  ?     Not  by  the  work  of  their  body,  along  the   soiling   earth»  ixhI 

own    unassisted    faculties — fur    they  glorying  in  bis  own  corruptioD,  sought 

lived  in  a  Christian  country  ;  they  had  to  eternize  here  his  very  ains  by  nam- 

already  been  embued  with  many  high  ing  the  stars  of  heaven  after  heroefy 

and  holy  beliefs,  of  which  their  souls  conquerors,  murderersyviolalore  of  the 

— had  they  willed  it — could   never  mandatesof  the  Maker  whom  they  had 

have  got   rid— and  to  the  very   last  furgotteU)  or  whose  attributes  they  bad 

the  light  which  they,  in  their  pride,  debased  by  their  own  fuul  imagina- 

believed  to  have  emanated  from  the  in-  tions.     They  believed  themselves,  ii 

ner  shrine — the  penetralia  of  Philoso-  the  dclu>ion  of  tl^ir  own  idolatriesi 

phy — came  from  the  temples  of  the  liv-  to  be    "  Lords   of  the   world  asd 

ing  God.    They  walked  all  their  lives  Demigods  of  Fame,"  while  they  were 

long — though   they  knew  it   not,  or  the   shives    of   their    own    sins  and 

strived  to  forget  it — in  the  light  of  their  own  sinful  Deities.     Should  we 

revelation,  which,  though  oflen  dark-  have  been  wiser  in  oiur  generation  than 

ened  to  men\s  eyes  by  clouds  from  they,  but  for  the  Bible  ?     If  in  morel 

earth,  was  still  shining  strong  in  hea-  speculation  we  hear  but  little — too  lit- 

ven.     Had  the  New  Testament  never  tie — of  the  confession  of  what  it  owes 

been — think  ye  that  men  in  their  pride,  tu  the  Christian  religion — in  all  the 

though  Philosophy,  uevertheleas,  that  is  pare 

*'  Poor  BODS  of  A  day/*  and  of  good  report,  we  see  thai  **  the 

could  have    discenied  the   necessity  day-spring  from  on  Ugh  has  visited 

of  framing  for  themselves  a  religion  of  it.**    In  all  philosophle  enquiry  there 

humilitijj    No.    As  by  pride  we  ore  h,  perhaps^  a  temney  to  tht  fooTs 
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exaltation  of  Itself— irhlch  the  spirit  tells  him  that  he  is  obejrlng  God*l 

and  genius  of  Christianity  subdues,  law  1  What  dismal  fear  and  Siraden  re- 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say,  that  a  na-  morse  assail  him,  whenever  he  swer?es 

tural  sense  of  our  own  infirmities  will  but  one  single  step  out  of  the  right 

do  so — for  seldom  indeed  have  Deists  patli  that  is  sliiiiing  before  his  feet  1 

been  lowly-minded.  They  have  talked  it  is  not  a  mere  selfish  terror — it  is 

proudly  of  humility.     Compare  their  not  the  dread  of  punishment  only  that 

moral  meditations  with  those  of  our  appals  him — for,  on  the  contrary,  he 

great  divines.  Their  thoughts  and  fceU  can  calmly  look  on  the  punishment 

iugs  are  of  the  '*  earth  earthy  ;  '*  but  which  he  knows  his  guilt  has  incurred, 

when  we  listen  to  those  others,  we  feel  and  almost  desires  that  it  should  be 

that  their  lore  has  been  God-given.  inflicted,  that  the  incensed  power  may 

....       .c  I  1     1  V  >«  be  appeased.     It  is  the  consciousness 

*  It  18  as  if  an  angel  shook  his  wings.  ^e     w  au  i.    •  i       i  i  a. 

*                       "*  of  ottcnce  that  is  unendurable — not 
Thus  has  Christ'anity  glorified  Phi-  the  fear  of  consequent  suffering ;  it  is 
losophy  ;  its  celestial  purity  is  now  the  the  degradation  of  sin  that  his  soul 
air  in  which  intellect  breathes.     In  deplores — it  iS   the  guilt   which   he 
the  liberty  and  equality  of  that  reli-  would    expiate,  if   possible,   in   tor- 
gion,  the  soiU  of  the  higlicst  Philo-  ments ;  itisthcunitMsenscof  wrong, 
suphcr  dare  not  offend  that  of  the  gin,  guilt,  degradation,  shame,  and  re- 
humblest  peasant.     Nay,  it  sometimes  morse,  that  renders  a  moment's  pang 
stands  rebuked  before  it — and  the  low-  of  (he  conscience  more  terrible  to  the 
ly  dweller  in  the  hut,  or  the  shieling  good  than  years  of  any  other  punish- 
on  the  mountain  side,  or  in  the  forest,  meut — and  it  thus  is  tne  power  of  tho 
could  abasii  the  ])roud(>st  son  of  Science,  human  soul  to  render  its  whole  life 
by  pointing  to  the  SiTmon  of  our  Sa-  miserable  by  its  verv  love   of  that 
viour  on  the  Mount — and  saying,  "  I  virtue  which  it  lias  iatally  violated, 
see  my  duties  to  man  and  God  liereT''  This  is  a  passion  which  the  soul  could 
The  religious  establishments  of  Chris-  not  suffer— -unless  it  were  immortal, 
tianity,  therefore,  have  done  more  not  Reason,  so  powerful  in  the  highest 
only  to  support  the  life  of  virtue,  but  minds,  would  escape  from  the  vain  de- 
to  show  all  its  springs  and  sources,  lusion ;  but  it  is  in  the  highest  minds 
than  all  the  works  of  all  the  moral  where  reason   is   most  subjected   to 
Philosophers  who  have  ever  expound-  this  awfnl  power — they  Would  seek  re- 
ed its  principles  or  its  practice.  concilement  with  offended  Heaven  by 
We  have  been  thinking  of  Night  the  the  loss  of  all  the  happiness  that  earth 
Fourth — the  Christian  Triumph.  But  ever  yielded — and  wotfld  rejoice  to 
in  Night  the  Sixth,  and  Night  the  Se-  pour  ont  theur  heart's-blood  if  it  could 
venth — the  Infidel  Reclaimed — Young  wipe  away  from  the  conscience  the 
flies  on  a  high  and  steady  wing  through  stam    of    one    deep    trangression  I 
tho  whole  argument  <<  that  vindicates  These  are  not  the  high- wrought  and 
tho  ways  of  God  to  man  ;**  and  shows  delusive  states  of  mind  of  religious 
prodigious  power  in  his  elucidations  enthusiasts,  passing  away  with  tho 
of  the  great  truth,  from  the  constitu-  bodily  agitation  of  the  dreamer  ;  but 
tioii  of  our  Conscience  and  our  Pas-  they  are  the  feelings  of  the  loftiest  of 
sions.  men*8  sons — and  when  the  troubled 
Conscience !     Speak   not  of  weak  spirit  has  escaped  from  their  burden, 
and  fantastic  fears — of  abject  super-  or  found  strength  to  support  it,  the 
stitions — and  of  all  that  wild  brood  conviction  of  their  reasonableness  and 
of  dreams  that  have  for   ages   been  of  their  awful  reality  remains ;   nor 
laws  to  whole  nations.     Though  we  can  it  be  removed  from  the  minds  of  the 
mi^^ht  speak  of  them— and  without  wise  and  virtuous  withomt  the  oblite- 
violatiou  of  the  spirit  of  true  plrilo-  ration  from  the  tablets  of  memory  of 
Fophy,  call  upon  the  m  to  hear  testi-  all  fhe  moral  judgments  which  con- 
luony  to  the  truth.     But  think  of  the  science  has  there  recorded.  ^ 
calm,  purified,  enlightened,  amd  ele-        TheSe  feelings,  then,  are  all  inti- 
vated  conscience  of  the  highest  na-  matcly  connected  with  the  conviction 
tures — from  which  objectless  fear  has  which  man  has  of  bis  being  an  ae- 
been  excluded — and  which  hears,  in  countable  creature.     We  believe  that 
its  stillness,  tho  eternal  voice  of  God.  all  his  moral  actions  proceed  from 
What  calm  celestial  joy  fills  all  the  good  or  e^Vl  hwAys^^ — «sA^^'^««» 
beln^  of  a  good  man  when  coDscience    is  &  giOBX  mot^^K^  ^Xa^^^^ft  t^^^^^- 


5Q6  Our  Pocket  Companions,  [No? • 

nises  to  rule  over  all  natural  life,  ligenco.    '*  From  this  judgmentt**  says 

That  this  law  should  he  violated  with  Plato,   in    language  resemhlinf?  the 

impunity — or  that  its  violation,  how-  suhlimity  of  Scripture,  in  hb  Law», 

ever  wicked,  should  yet  subject  him  **  let  no  man  hope  to  he  able  to  escape 

to  no  greater  evils  than  such  as  wc  — for  thon;^h  you  should  descend  iuto 

see  befalling  the  bad  in  this  world,  is  the  very  depth  of  the  earth,  or  flee  ou 

a  belief  which  no  miiul  can  fully  em-  hin^h  to  the  extremities  of  the  heavens, 

brace — while  to  the  general  sense  of  yet  should  you  never  escape  the  juat 

mankind  it  has  ever  appeared  contra-  judgment  of  the  Gods.** 

dictory  to  all  the  suggestions  of  moral  Let  us  recite  a  sublime  adjuration-* 

feeling  and  all  the  reasoning  of  iutcU  and  then  to  our  heather-bed. 

**  *  l^y  Silence,  death*8  peculiar  attribute; 

By  DarkneHfi,  death's  inevitable  doom  ; 

By  D.iikne&s  and  by  Silence,  sitters  dread  ! 

That  draw  the  cut  tain  round  night's  ebon  throne, 

And  raise  ideas  solemn  as  the  scene  ! 

By  Nighty  and  all  of  awful  night  presents 

To  thought  or  sense  (of  awful  much,  to  both, 

The  goddess  brings !)    By  these  her  trembling  fires, 

Like  Vesta's,  ever  burning;  and,  like  hers. 

Sacred  to  thoughts  immaculate  and  pure ! 

By  these  bright  orators,  that  prove  and  praise. 

And  press  thee  to  revere  tlie  Deity  ; 

Perhaps,  too,  aid  thee,  when  revered  awhile, 

To  reach  his  throne  ;  an  stages  of  the  soul. 

Through  which,  at  different  periodn,  she  shall  pass, 

Refiuing  gradual,  for  her  final  height, 

And  purging  off  some  dross  at  every  sphere  : 

By  this  dark  pall  thrown  o*er  the  silent  world ; 

By  the  world's  kings,  and  kingdoms,  most  renown*d. 

From  short  ambition's  zenith  set  for  ever ; 

Sad  presage  to  vain  boa.^t«rs,  now  in  bloom  ; 

By  the  long  list  of  swift  mortality. 

From  Adam  downward  to  this  evening  knell. 

Which  midn'ght  waves  in  fancy's  startled  eye, 

And  shocks  her  with  a  hundred  centuries. 

Round  death's  black  banner  throng'd  in  human  thought ! 

By  thousand!!,  now,  resigning  their  last  breath. 

And  calling  thre^wert  ihuu  so  wise  to  hear ! 

By  tombs  oVr  tombH  arising  ;  human  earth 
Ejected,  to  make  room  for — human  earth ; 

The  monarch's  terror  and  the  sexton's  trade ' 
By  pompous  obAcquies,  that  shun  the  day. 

The  torch  funereal,  and  the  nodding  plume. 
Which  makes  poor  man's  humiliation  proud ; 
Boast  of  our  ruin — triumph  of  our  dust  I 
By  the  damp  vault  that  wcepH  o'er  royal  buoes  ; 
And  the  pale  damp,  that  shows  the  ghshtly  dead. 
More  ghastly  through  the  thick  incumbent  gloom  ! 
By  visits  (if  there  are)  from  darker  scenes. 
The  gliding  spectre,  and  the  groaning  grave  I 
By  groans,  and  graves,  and  miseries  that  groan 
For  the  grave's  shelter  !      By  desponding  men, 
Senseless  to  pains  of  death,  from  pangs  of  guilt ! 
By  guilt's  last  audit !      By  yon  moon  in  blood. 
The  rocking  firmament,  the  falling  stars. 
And  thunder's  last  discharge,  great  nature's  knell ! 
Bv  second  chaos  ;  and  eternal  light'-— 
Be  wisk." 
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HISTORICAL  COINCIDENCES. 


Our  March  Number*  contained 
some  remarks  upon  the  supposed  ele- 
vation of  this  age  above  all  which  liave 
preceded  it, — in  purity  of  public  mo- 
rals,— in  scientific  views  of  govern- 
ment,— in  the  application  of  practical 
wisdom  to  national  occasions, — in  the 
perception  of,  and  the  inclination  to 
pursue,  those  courses  which  really  tend 
to  the  common  welfare.  We  noticed 
Lord  John  Russeirs  expression  of 
«<  binding  by  the  fetters  of  the  17th 
century  the  talent  and  merit  of  the 
present  enlightened  age."  We  also 
quoted  a  more  lively  exposition,  which 
must  be  here  in  part  repeated,  of  tho 
same  doctrine. 

"  The  Rciunco  of  government  is  an  ex- 
perimental science,  and  therefore  it  is, 
!ike  all  other  experimental  sciences,  a  pro- 
gressive science.  ....  Society, 
we  believe,  is  constantly  advancing  in 
knowledge.  Tho  tail  is  now  where  the 
head  was  some  generations  ago.  But  the 
head  and  tail  still  keep  their  distance. 
The  absolute  position  of  the 
parties   has   been   altered ;    tho   relative 

position  remains  unchanged 

It  is  delightful  to  think,  that  in  due  timo 
the  last  of  those  who  now  straggle  in  tho 
rear  of  the  great  march  will  occupy  the 
place  now  occupied  by'  the  advanced 
guard." — KdinbuTgh  Tievieic,  vol.  Ivi.,  p. 
535. 

**  The  publicity  which  has  of  late  been 
given  to  Parliamentary  proceedings,  has 
raised  the  standard  of  morality  among 
public  men." — Ibid.  vol.  Iviii.,  p.  24*2. 

We  now  proceed  to  furnish  some 
additional  proofs,  that  such  opinions 
can  only  be  assented  to  with  very 
great  modifications.  In  the  real  im- 
provements of  our  own  days  we  place 
our  chief  glory  and  delight ;  and  if 
the  current  notion  of  our  universal 
superiority  were  but  a  harmless  fancy, 
we  should  not  whisper  a  doubt  of  its 
reality.  But  we  regard  it  as  a  mis- 
chievous delusion,  strongest  in  refe- 
rence to  those  very  matters  in  which 
we  are  least  improved ;  forming  the 
very  groundwork  of  our  daily  legisla- 
tion, and  of  the  most  important  trans- 


actions of  the  time  ; — a  belief  which 
is  leading  us  away  from  all  tlie  true 
sources  of  wisdom,  which  has  left  us 
without  any  moral  standard  to  which 

})ublic  measures  can  be  referred,  and 
las  taught  each  man  to  shape  his  con- 
duct, not  by  his  own  conscience  and 
his  own  judgment,  but  according  to 
the  will  of  what  he  conceives  to  be  tlio 
people. 

Lord  Melbourne  said,  in  18^)1,  that 
having  always  opposed  Parliamentary 
Reform,  he  then  supported  that  mea- 
sure in  obedience  to  the  popular  de- 
mand for  it.   Can  Popery  itself  enjoin 
any  thing  more  slavish !     '^  Mankind 
are  entitled,  or  rather  bound"  (see 
Mackintosh,  Eth.  Philos.  p.  91),  "  to 
form  and  utter  their  own  opinionv<,  and 
most  of  all  on  the  most  deeply  inter- 
esting subjects.**     Such  unlimited  de- 
ference for  opinion  and  popular  usage 
would  justify  conformity  to  the  worst 
practices  of  the  most  wicked  nations 
upon  earth.     We  are  daily  told  that 
power  and  responsibility  should  go  to- 
gether ;  and  as  no  statesman  should 
attempt  to  govern  by  violence,  and 
against  tho  wish  of  the  nation,  so  no 
statesman    should    retain    power    (if 
power  it  may  be  called)  which  he  is 
obliged  to  employ  in  a  manner  unsa- 
tisfactory to  his  own  mind.     To  what 
end  have  nian*8  faculties  been  bestow- 
ed, if  he  is  to  throw  off  all  personal 
responsibility,  and  to  be  moved  only 
by  extraneous  influences  ? 

But  it  is  said  that  we  may  safely 
give  up  our  own  convictions,  and  fol- 
low the  pure  current  of  opinion  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Now,  in  think- 
ing of  tho  ignorance  and  immorality 
of  the  last  age,  and  of  tho  passions  by 
which  its  public  men  were  actuated, 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  next 
century  may  recognise  the  same  moral 
features  in  ourselves.  Men  are  still 
beset  with  temptation,  and  not  yet 
steeled  against  it.  Periods  may  be 
divided  and  classified  by  historians ; 
but  nations  do  not  rapidly  change, 
and  their  existence  has  a  certain  con- 
tinuity which  bridges  over  these  ima- 


•   See  vol.  43.  p.  360.    A  striking  illustration  of  the  truth  oC  owx  x^taaacV  V,^.  '^^A^ 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Opposition  di|ring  the  late  war,  y(\\\\>«  loMii^mOkV^^^^^'^^^'^^ 
Grey's  in  1810,  at  p.  419  of  the  same  vol. 
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ffinarv  charms.  We  mav  iix  dates 
anil  eras  a:?  wc  plt^ase  ;  but  >till,  in  all 
that  jr'»i'>  to  niaki.'  up  national  charac- 
ter, antl  in  all  that  ri'>iilt>  troin  il,  the 
men  of  this  tlay  are  extremely  like 
tln*ir  anee>toi>. 

How  t)t'ten  is  teni]»crament  heredi- 
tary, even  where  talent  does  uot  de- 
seend  I 

Tile  Duohoss  of  Marlhorouirh  savs 
{  Corn  yHffif/iuffy  ii.  14?:  of  (jiiei-n 
Anne — •*  She  had  s-iieli  a  dillidenee  of     more  afUaniairi*  than  otiior  nit?!!,  -..n 


are  not  made,  but  gfrow,"  oeeisr?  '.z 
Cicero's  JJe  Rtpuhlicft.*  And  in  i*  o 
•:amc  work  arc  several  notife>  of  il  .- 
ratter  and  of  pnlitieal  atr.iir.*,  vi  . 
iiineh  corresponding  to  tiie  apjf.. 
anee?  of  modern  Kiirnp**.  5>ir  Ki't*  't 
Peel  niisfht  not  inaeenrately  'a\*\  s 
the  following-  words  to  liU  own  \  • 
duet : — 

**  I  xni^lit  have  livoil  in  retironiert  *' 


lierM.'ir,  that  ^he  would  alwav?  vield 
to  tile  per'»iii>ionN  of  tho>e  >he  liked, 
even  thouirh  they  had  still  less  judg- 
ment than  hcr>elf." 

Clarendon  {Hist.  Ibh.  vi.  2:18;  has 
preserved  the  very  same  trait  of  her 
^rrandfaiher,  Charle';  I. — "  He  li.-sd  an 
e.xeelleiit  undeistanding..  Ind  was  n-it 
eontident  enough  of  it;  whicli  uiaiie 
him  oftentimes  ehanpre  Ids  own  opi- 
nion for  a  worse,  and  follow  the  adviee 
of  men  that  did  nut  jud^rc  so  well  as 
himself." 

In  the  address  of  Junius  to  thi'  Duke 
of  Bedford — **  Vouhaveniie  fteling*, 
mv  lord,  if  we  mav  jud-;e  fnnn  vonr 
resc'utments,*' — we    mav     tra<"e     the 

ft 

germ  of  that  little  simmering  impla- 
eahilitv  whieh  we  see  in  one  of  his 
descendants,  ever  and  anon  buhhling 
forth  ajfainst  the  IJishop  of  Kxeter. 

It  is  evident  that  men  sprung  of  the 
>ime  hhiod.  in  tht*  same  elitnate, — 
their  mimK  fnnueil  hv  the  same  litera- 

ft 

ture  and  in>titutions. — cannot  he  very 
imlike  each  other,  though  horn  at  the 
interval  of  a  I'j-ntury.  Hut  we  mav 
liiid  maxims  familiarly  known  two 
thoijiianil  ve.'.rs  aiiit,  whi<*h  are  hailed 
as  disroveiics  in  modern  time".  For 
instance,  Maekinto>irs  seii>il)le.  hut 
obviiius  remark,   that  **  (lovminunts 


(Miiiiit  tif  i!.«'  ilrli.^litful  varii-ry  of  !l;e  :  .«•  • 
whii'h  I  \\\\t\  4Miliiva!ed   irom    iny   I'.iri 
J  ears.       If  any   misfitrtune   over\*'  ■■.:■    ■ 
socinty,  1  w.u  thrt>ate:ioi|  wiih  v,\j  jv-.  . .  ■ 
daimcr.      1  i;oul«l   Jii»  no   worsf  i-:'  *.: 
othtT  peoplf  ;    yi.'l    I   did    not    lu»»!':iV.-  " 
face  the  slorm  in  all  it^  furv,  ih.it  I  n ".  . 
pavo    my    i-i>u'itr\i:i«'n    l'r'»i:i    ile-tru  *    ". 
mil   at    my   iiwn   risk   Hi^.-un'    t"'.i.*   ;  ■."■ 
traiiipiillity."  f 

"  Coulil  any  moro  moineritnn*  <r" 
nristMlian  that  in  wliich  1  wis  calU''!  i*;  ' 
to  act  V  Yet  what  could  I  have  rinn'*  «■ 
that  ociMsinn.  h.iil  I  imt  bi*cn  at  the  h*'A  : 
of  tho  Kovcninieiif  f  and  how  cck.  . 
Iia\e  hfid  that  starion,  liad  I  not  pur«u*! 
from  ni\  \outh  upwards  that  c.iri»«*r  '} 
whii'h  ahmc  I  could  arrive,  tiiouk-i  •'"■•■ 
Bon  of  a  simple  kiiiqht,  at  the  hl^hfs:  u.:- 
iiitv  of  the  i-uinmoxiwealth  f"  t 

We  are  told,  too,  of  a  statesmaz;. 

"  Wlui.  heincj  th.e  only  man  who  v.- 
lend  •  iVi'i/tual  aid  to  lh»»    Slate,  thi-r,  ;■  • 
vdlviMl    in   The  utmost   diflii'ultv  or.  i  :-'. 
hy  fho  <Ii»raJ»::cmcnt  of  in  fondgn  re'  it:  ■  •• 
and  the   pri'«si!re   of  inlentine   ofiiti':  ■ 
wlrU'   <'»mc  inni>valion  was  erer\  *'u^  *'■ 
ti'niptcil  h\  sei!iti<ui4i  men,   and  all  • 
riti/rji>  an^l  nuMi  of  properly  wero  *lirs- 
pil_was  y!--!  jirovented  from  eeninj  '  • 
country  hy  the  hostility  of  one  scclii?- 
•  hn  Senate."  <5 


•  "  Vi'c  ti'nip<»ri"«  iinin-*.  ner  hr>TMi».!-,  e«c  cnustilnti'incm  rci  puhlieas." 

+  **  \*  enini  fiienun,  t-ni  •■uii!  liriTi-t  aiir  m.-ijore-*  ex  <itio  fructu.*  capen»,  ijuam  cap'<^>« 
projii'T  Ynriain  suavitatrei  hMi  liornin,  in  cjuH'tis  a  puerifia  ^ixenm;  aut  «  I'lai!  *•■■• 
ilerPt  aeerhin*!  nniver>i«,  lUin  iiT.'fii|in;iTii  >eil  ptireni  cum  cje'eris  foriuna;  cor-lid  vs 
fsuMrp  :  non  chi'iitaverlni  nie  lt  ivi^-iiini-*  tenipe^t.itihti*  ac  pn^m*  fluminihus  ipiif  r*-^ "-" 
fori*",  «'«i:iM'r\.ui-hiniin  eiviinii  i-.ni-^A,  ineirii|ue  propriis  pe^icl^li^  parere  c».miBiHr' r»^ 
Ijijiii"?  o'ium." — f'lV.  */r  Iffjt    I.  -1. 

*  ■•  ^^i».T-i  vefM  niiijor  (.ui-m-ini  nere.^-jit^s  nrciilore  pn«pit,  iiunm  arri«fit  i*rM«.  »: 
1(11.1  ij!il  i  fi«<Tf  |iiitni"i-i'in.  ni^i  turn  i-np^iil  f«i<*-8  "m  .■'  eon*nl  Buteni  v%tt*  quf  ]iotiii  "'•- 
I'li'ii  \i».i'  l•u^^unl  ii  i;iii-<em  a  j-ucritui.  p.-r  iiueni  c|ue«tii  Joco  iiatu»  prr^eLiroa  »" 
hn:i«ir  !i'  .i' ■[ili-.^iinnni  .' ' — (  ir.  i/r  If./*.  I.  iJ. 

5  '■  » il.»tn-.!i!«ir»"«  •  t  iii\  i«!i  **.i|<iiiTii'*  .  .  .  tenent  .  .  .  «tfnaru«  a  *■' '- 
|-:ir'i«''  <!>«-i'!i'"i»i«»?i  a  »Mi*«i"*  .  .  .  n<»fpi«»  frinr.  iji'i  unun  pote«t,  I'oni'itafi*  *  ■  ■" 
i>t  iit'niiiii'  l..iti'ii'.  f<i  ili-r::'!)"  vii>la'J>.  triuin\iri'^  .•ietiiiioMs^imiii  aiiqiiM  ijaotitti^  r*  •• 
nioven!iiMi«.,  Inmii^  \iri-*  lMiMi|ih'tilin«  pcrturha!:-*,  his  lain  pcriiulosis  rehut  loivr*^' 
latiuritur." — (Vc.  Jt /?♦/».  1.  l'». 
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The  '^  onlightenment "  in  which 
Lord  John  Russell  rejoiceB,  as  cha- 
racteristic of  a  perfectly  new  and  im- 
proved state  of  society,  seems  to  have 
visited  Berlin  (according  to  Tieck)  at 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

"  I  had  early  remarked  this  tone  of 
arrogaiMsy  and  all-knowingnpss  which  so 
often  offended  foreigners.  What  we  de- 
signate by  the  word  Illumination,  used  in 
a  bad  or  reproachful  sense,  bad  been 
spread  especially  from     •     .     .     [query 


Edinburgh?]  as  a  centre;  that  shallow- 
ness which,  without  any  feeling  for  depth 
or  mysteriousness,  brought  every  thing 
which  it  was  unable  or  unwilling  to  com- 
prehend before  the  judgment-seat  of  «o- 
calUd  plain  i  ommon-sense. "  - 

To  return,  however,  to  our  own 
coimtry: — We  cannot  see  that  the 
spirit  of  party  has  been  ameliorated, 
since  it  was  described  in  a  paper  con- 
tained in  the  Harleian  Miscellany 
(Vol.  II.  p.  352),  and  entitled 


THE  CIlABACTEa  OF  AN  HONEST  AND  WORTHY  PARUAMENT-MAN. 


■  **  He  could  not  but  smile  to  see,  in 
our  late  times  of  dissension,  so  many,  in 
all  outward  appearance,  honest  and  think- 
ing men,  contiouany  jog  on,  like  a  gang  of 
pack-horses,  after  the  leaders  of  their 
several  parties ;  and  though  they  wander 
after  these  biasing  but  deceitful  lights  into 
never  so  many  crooked  and  by-paths,  yet, 
with  an  implicit  and  blind  faith,  still  be- 
lieve themselves  to  be  in  the  right  way." 

The  race  of  political  hacks  next 
mentioned  is  not  yet  extinct. 

"  Those  fklse  and  treacherous  friends 
who  have  formerly  gone  along  with,  nay, 
much  before  him  in  the  same  cause,  «... 
yet  who,  when  our  C/liurch  and  State 
were  designed  for  immediate  ruin,  with 
the  same  mercenary  breath,  servilely  of- 
fered themselves  to  be  employed  as  tools 
in  the  destruction  of  them  both." 

Patriotism  is  now  a  very  cheap  vir- 


tue, and  servility  to  the  multitude  is 
as  hase  as  servility  at  Court.  In  fact^ 
the  same  turn  of  mind  which  impelled 
man  to  cultivate  the  favour  of  the  di8-> 
pensers  of  power,  long  ago,  leads  their 
descendants  to  apply  themselves  to 
the  dispensers  of  power  in  modern 
times.  We  shall  see  that  the  topics 
of  political  attack  are  little  changed 
since  the  last  century.  Invective,  of 
course,  is  not  to  be  mistaken  for  his* 
tory,  but  we  may  fairly  infer  that  si- 
milar criticisms  must  have  been  pro- 
voked by  similar  condnct.  We  auoto 
affsin,  from  the  Harielan  Miscellany 
(il.  254),  a  paper  which,  did  it  not 
bear  the  date  1705,  might  almost  seetn 
to  have  been  written  from  observation 
of  the  shifls  and  devices  of  the  present 
Administration.     It  is  headed 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  A  SNEAKER. 


Lord  Palmerston,  who  once  repre- 
sented Cambridge,  might  feel  inte- 
rested in  the  first  sentence. 

*'  He  has  been  a  member  of  Parliament 
for  one  of  our  universities,  yet  shrinks  back 
from  the  defence  of  the  doctrines"  (at  least 
of  that  which  ensures  the  dissemination 
of  the  doctrines)  "  of  that  church  which 
is  acknowledged  by  his  electors  for  the 
only  true  one." 

What  would  another  member  of  the 
Government  say  to  the  following  de- 
Bcription  ? — 

"  He  is  a  gentleman  who  has  glfffi  am&y 
the  remembrance  of  what   recommended 

him  to  be  knight  of  the  sbire  for  — • '* 

[rjuery,  Inverness?]  "and  drwmt  him" 
seffinto  a  pltiee  in  the  KxclicqcHT*  wUieh 
has  daasled  his  eyes  so,'  and  eonfoun<led 
his  uadentanding,  that  be  altB  down  as  if 


at  bis  joumey*s  end,  with  m  pention  offf- 
teen  hundred  pounde  per  annwm  [the  very 
amount,  we  believe],  and  thinks  he  has  done 
enough  for  his  county  (who  sent  him  op 
to  town  to  do  their  business,  not  his  own), 
in  making  provision  for  himself."  .... 
*'  His  heart  is  as  good  as  any  man's  in 
England  for  the  Church  established ;  Imt 
charity  begins  at  home,  and  let  the  ac- 
tional reKgion  sinli  or  swim  as  long  as  one 
is  taken  care  of." 

"He  is  an  Aristotelian,  though  he 
loves  the  Mammon  of  unrighteousness  too 
much  to  lie  a  philosopher ;  and  his  actions 
are  sufficient  arguments  to  show  that  the 
corrupthm  of  one  thiiq(  is  the  generation 
of  another,  t.  e.  ho  makes  it  appear  that 
the  drfeeti&n  ef  a  peed  man  to  a  bad  pattjf 
t>  the  aeceMom  of  an  Hi  one,'* 

But  maLrVi  '^\wfc  ^^J2fccsf^^\-^ 
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of  hiB  Grace  of  Canterbury*!  chaplains, 
because  ho  is  not  a  churchman  good 
enough,  he  may  serve  for  one  of  his  water- 
men, for  to  look  one  irriy,  and  row  another, 
is  their  business.  He  was  put  into  a  post, 
under  pretence  of  bein^  a  Churchman, 
but  imagines  the  ready  way  to  keep  in  it 
is  not  to  be  against  the  Dissenters,  for 
somebody  has  said,  *  They  ure  too  great 
a  body  to  be  disobliged  ;*  and  he  knoiva  he 
Mtands  but  on  slipper^/  proundf  while  he 
gives  not  implicit  oUdience  to  somebody  s 
orders. " 

*'  He  is  one  that  ha«  been  deputed  by 
the  people  to  make  new  laws,  and  thinks 
it  of  no  consequence  what  becomes  of  the 
old.  He  is  of  a  modern  cut ;  and  the 
very  reason  that  should  be  of  force  with 
him  to  stand  up  for  the  Church,  slackens 
his  resolutions  to  defend  it.  She  has 
been  a  church  from  the  beginning."  .... 
"He  is  a  pretended  stickler  for  the 
Queen's  authority,  just  so  long  as  ho  re- 
ceives the  Queen's  money ;  while  to  show 
how  undeserving  he  is  of  her  royal  favour, 
he  confederates  himself  fur  the  downfal 
of  the  Queen's  religion.  He  is  an  Eng- 
lishman with  a  iScotch  heart,  an  Irish  pair 
of  heels,  and  a  Spanish  countenance.  His 
policy  consists  in  a  demure  look,  his 
courage  in  withdrawing  himself  when  theru 
is  an  occasion ;  his  constancy  is  varia- 
tion ;  and  his  honesty  is  what  you  think 
fit  to  call  it,  for  I  know  not  where  to 
find  it." 

**  He  is  for  a  single  Ministry,  that  ho 
may  play  the  Tom- double  under  it,  and 
bad    rather   the    management    of    affairs 


[Not. 

Lord  Melbourney  in  defiance  of  the 
established  usage  of  the  monarchy 
(we  will  not  urge  any  topics  of  a  per- 
sonal nature),  haunts  the  palace  with 
inveterate  assiduity,  that  he  may  be 
«  a  great  court  lord,"  and  that  "  the 
management  of  affairs'*  may  thus  be 
in  his  bands.  In  the  mean-time,  he 
neglects  all  his  official  duties,  and  ex- 
hibits a  degree  of  ignorance  of  public 
business — colonial,  foreign,  and  do- 
mestic, perfectly  worthy  of  the  col- 
league of  Lord  Normanby,  who  be- 
lieves  that "  Hyde,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Clarendon,"  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  under  James  II.  (the  illus- 
trious Hyde,  the  first  Earl  of  Claren- 
don, having  in  fact  been  driven  into 
exile,  from  which  he  never  returned, 
early  in  the  preceding  reign)  I 

Lord  Melbourne  has  frequently 
spoken  in  the  tone  of  a  good  Church- 
man, but  his  measures  (for  instance, 
the  marriage  and  registration  acts,  tlie 
church-rate  scheme,  &c.)  have  been, 
almost  without  exception,  either  dic- 
tated by  the  Dissenters,  and  conceiv- 
ed in  a  spirit  of  hostility  and  persecu- 
tion towards  the  Church  of  England  ; 
or,  if  well  intended,  given  up  to  con- 
ciliate the  Dissenters.  But  that  upon 
which  the  whole  character  of  his  Go- 
vernment depends,  its  Irish  policy, 
has  been  pursued  in  ''  implicit  obe- 
dience '*  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic 
Dissenters ;    for    "  Somebody  '*    has 


should  be  in  one  great  lord's  or  court  lady's  ^^^^f  "  ^^  are  tOO  great  a  body  tO  be 
hands  than  in  several,  because  the  fewer  disobliged."  Who  is  "  Somebodifi*' 
the  superintendents,  the  more  may  be  the  He  id  the  person  with  whom  Lord 
miscarriages  of  those  that  are  subordinate  Melbourne,  "  to  show  how  undeserv- 
to  them,  without  being  discovered,  not  that  ing  he  is  of  the  Koyal  favour,  has  cou- 
he  is  of  this  temper  for  any  other  account ;  federated  himself  lor  the  downfal  of 
since,  notwithstanding  his  jirctended  zeal  the  Queen's  religion;'*  and  'Mie  knows 
for  her  Migesty's  person  and  Government,     he   Stands   but   on    slippery    ground, 

while  he  gives  not  implicit  obedience 
to  Sutnebo(fi/^s  onlers." 

It  is  indisputable  that  a  large  majo- 
rity of  the  English  members  of  tho 
House  of  Commons  are  against  the 
present  Ministers,  and  that  they 
maintain  themselves  only  by  the  fa- 
vour of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  Kadicals. 
And  Lord  John  Russell  showed  '*  au 
Irish  pair  of  heels,"  that  is,  *<  his  cou- 
rage was  evinced  in  withdrawing 
himself,  when  there  was  an  occasion,** 
on  Mr  W.  S.  O'Brien's  motion  against 
the  Spottiswoode  subscription.    What 


ho  leans  more  towards  a  commonwealth 
than  a  monarchy,  and  had  rather  the  exe- 
cutive Government  was  to  be  intrusted 
with  a  committee  of  hafety,  and  he  to  he 
the  Obadiah  of  the  party,  than  to  be  lodged 
where  it  is.'* 

"  He  is  like  the  Satyr  in  the  fable,  that 
blows  hot  and  cold  with  the  same  breath, 
and  never  does  any  thing  praiseworthy 
but  when  ho  blushes  for  shame  of  his  play- 
ing at  hide-and-seek  with  his  old  prin- 
ciples.'' 

....  **  He  plays  the  child*s  part, 
and  because  he  shuts  his  own  eyes,  thinks 
no  creature  in  the  world  sees  him." 


Servile  and  unconstitutional  Mini-  a  spectacle  he  then  presentidl  a  Mi- 
Bten  will,  in  all  ages,  be  dmeu  to  nister  of  the  Crown,  a  Leader  of  the 
have  recourse  to  similar  expedVenl*.    l^wsa^  qI  C«a«assBA»  attempting  to 
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escape,  but  locked  in,  and  compelled 
to  return,  pale  and  agitated,  to  give  a 
reluctant  vote  I 

We  find  an  egregious  instance  of 
"  looking  one  way  and  rowing  ano- 
ther*' in  the  conduct  of  Ministers, 
when  they  announced  their  determi- 
nation to  uphold  the  Royal  authority 
in  Canada,  and  at  the  same  moment 
lent  the  most  indecent  and  unconsti- 
tutional support  to  the  Radical  candi- 
dates for  Middlesex  and  other  places, 
by  whom  the  Canadian  traitors  were 
instigated  and  encouraged. 

They  "  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath,"  when  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  voted  against  the  Ballot, 
and  caused  their  sons,  brothers,  and 
all  their  immediate  friends  and  official 
subordinates  to  support  it  —  much 
after  the  old  fashion  in  the  Civil  Wars, 
when  father  and  son  generally  took 
different  parts,  that  so  the  estates 
might  in  any  event  be  preserved  to 
the  family. 

They  "  looked  one  way  and  rowed 
another,*' when  they  appointed  a  Com- 
mission to  enquire,  at  the  expense  of 
more  than  L. 30,000,  into  spiritual 
destitution  in  Scotland  ;  which  it 
now  appears  they  never  intended  to 
relieve,  whatever  might  bo  the  tenor 
of  the  Report. 

They  "  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath**  when  Lord  Melbourne 
denied  all  connexion  with  Mr  O'Con- 
nell,  adopting  at  the  same  time  Mr 
O'Conneirs  policy,  and  negatived  the 
alleged  treaty  of  Lichfield  House, 
upon  the  ground  of  which  treaty,  or 
"  compact  alliance,**  Mr  Shiel  pub- 
licly justified  his  adherence  to  the 
Government,  an  adherence  which  has 
of  late  been  so  munificently  re- 
warded. 

They  **  looked  one  way  and  rowed 
another**  when,  during  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Administration,  they  met  his 
Address  with  an  amendment,  which 
they  then  said  was  not  intended — but 
which  Sir  John  Ilobhouse  (in  his 
speech  on  Lord  Londonderry's  Em- 
bassy) afterwards  admitted  to  have 
been  intended— to  cause  Sir  Robert's 
resignation. 

They  "  blew  hot  and  cold  with  the 
same  breath*'  last  session  ;  when  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  a  spiteful  tone,  ex- 
pressed his  intention  of  maintaining 
the  Ei(tablishe<l  Church  in  Ireland ; 
while,  to  recall  to  their  alleeiance  any 
•wavering'  Radicals,  Lord  Huwick,  a 


Cabinet  Minister,  announced  at  the 
same  time  his  hostility  to  its  exist- 
ence : — and  when  they  justified,  yet 
disavowed.  Lord  Durham*s  ordinan- 
ces ;  which  no  man  of  political  probity 
would  either  have  approved,  without 
enforcing,  or  have  annulled,  without 
disapproving. 

They  showed  "  that  their  constan- 
cy is  variation,"  when,  without  any 
alteration  in  circumstances,  they 
changed  sides  on  the  Pension  list  en- 
quiry. They  "  played  at  hide-and- 
seek  with  their  old  principles,"  when, 
having  taken  ofiice,  pledged  to  carry, 
and  only  because  they  were  pledged 
to  carry,  the  Irish  Appropriation 
clause  into  efJect, — they  introduced  a 
measure  in  which,  after  several  days* 
consideration,  their  own  oldest  friends 
could  not  say  whether  the  famous 
clause  was  embodied  or  not ;  but  in 
which  it  ultimately  appeared  that  this, 
the  very  key-stone  of  their  policy,  had 
been  tacitly  abandoned. 

These  tactics  had  been  described, 
almost  prophetically,  by  a  great  mas- 
ter of  intrigue. 

*'  The  ocean  which  environs  ns  is  an 
cmhlpni  of  our  Governnicnt«  and  the  pilot 
and  the  Minister  are  in  similar  circum- 
stances. It  flclduni  happens  that  cither  of 
them  can  steer  a  direct  course,  and  they 
both  arrive  at  their  port  by  means  which 
fre(iuently  seem  to  carry  them  from  it. 
But  OS  the  work  advances^  the  conduct  of 
him  who  leads  it  on  with  real  abilities 
clears  up,  tlio  appoarinf;  inconsistendei 
are  reconciled,  and  when  it  is  once  con- 
summated, the  whole  shows  itself  so  uni- 
form, so  plain,  and  so  natural,  that  every 
dabbler  in  politics  will  Ik)  apt  to  think  he 
could  have  done  the  same.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  man  who  proposes  no  such 
object,  who  tnihatiMc^  artifice  in  the  pfaet 
of  abitityt  uAo,  instead  of  leading  parties 
and  governing  accident»t  is  eternally  agi' 
fated  backwards  and  foncards  by  bntht  who 
begins  every  day  fsomething  nrtc,  and  carries 
nothing  on  to  perfection,  may  impose  a 
while  on  the  world  ;  but  a  little  sooner  or 
later  the  mystery  will  bo  revealed,  and 
nothing  will  ho  found  to  be  couched  under 
it  but  a  thread  of  pitiful  expedients,  the 
uitimate  end  of  which  nerer  extended  farther 
than  living  from  day  to  dfty." 

....  **  The  sum  of  all  his  policy  had 
been  to  amuse  the  three  parties  of  the  day, 
as  long  as  he  could,  and  to  keep  his  power 
as  long  as  he  amused  them.  When  it  be- 
came impossible  to  amuse  mankind  any 
longer,  he  appeared  plainly  at  the  etA  ^1 
his  Vw\e.»'— BnUmjbToVt,  LeW«T  Vo  ^Vt  VTW 
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Oar  own  ninisten  are  not  yet 
plainly  <<  at  the  end  of  their  line/' 
only  because  of  their  line, — the  pro- 
posing organic  changes, — there  can  be 
no  end.  Next*  we  haire  an  account 
of  the  state  of  parties  at  the  accession 
of  George  I. 

*'  The  minds  of  lome  Ministers  are  like 
the  '  Sanctam  Sanctorum  *  of  a  ten)|iie  I 
have  read  of  ■oniewhore;    l>efore  it   a 


[Not. 

Httle  arts  by  which  he  had  got  into  it ;  he 
thought  that  he  shoold  ho  able  to  eoia> 
pound  for  himself  in  all  erents,  and  cared 
little  what  became  of  his  party,  his  mis« 
trets,  or  the  nmtion.  That  thia  waa  the 
whole  of  his  scheme  appeared  sufficiently 
in  the  course  of  his  Administration  ;  was 
then  seen  by  some,  and  baa  been  since 
acknowledged  by  all  people. 

**  For  this  purpose  k§  coaxsd  and  ptr^ 
tecuied  WMigts    kt  JiaUtrtd  and  diMq^ 


great  curtain  was  solemnly  diawn ;  within     pointed  Tories  ;  and  supporttd  ly  a  rAim- 


Ifc  nothing  was  tu  be  seen  but  a  confusi^d 
group  of  misshapen  and  imperfect  forms, 
heads  without  bodies,  l>odies  without 
heads,  and  the  like.  To  dcYclopc  the 
most  complicated  coses,  and  to  decide  in 
Uie  most  doubtful,  has  l>een  the  talent  of 
great  Ministers ;  it  is  that  of  others  to 
perplex  the  most  simple,  and  to  be  puz- 
slcd  by  the  plainest.  No  man  was  more 
desirous  of  powtr  than  the  Minister  here 


sand  littls  tricks  his  totterimg  Administro." 
tion." — Holingbrokc's  Worksi  i.»  340; 

The  recurrence  of  similar  events  in 
our  own  times  ia  the  best  proof  of  the 
truth  of  Bolingbroko*8  description : 
88,  on  the  other  band*  bia  account  of 


....        ....  .^1        ,    ^  P***  »ef«  throws  a  yery  powerful 

tHienJed.   and  he  had  a  competent  share  of    jj    j^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  l^j^^^^r] 

cunning  to  wnyyle  himself  mto  tt ;  Imt  then        «»i' he  following  passage  muit  fecall 
nis  part  was  over,  and  no  man  was  more  at      .  •     i  »i      •        i      *.  i. 

'^  to  every  mmd  the  insolent  sycophancy 

ofacirtain  party  about  the  time  of 
the  late  King's  death  ;  their  pretend- 
ed <<  Orange  plot  in  favour  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Cumberland  ;**  their  indeoent 
attempt  to  compromise  the  Queen; 
and  their  various  low  artiUcea  at  the 
elections. 


a  loss  how  to  employ  it.  The  endd  he  pro- 
posed to  himself  he  saw  for  the  moat  part 
darkly  and  indistinctly ;  and  if  he  saw 
them  a  little  better,  ho  still  made  use  of 
means  disproportionate  to  them." 


are   likewise    informed    that 


We 
those 

*'  With  whom  and  by  whom  he  had 
risen,  expected  much  from  him.  Their 
exi)ectations  were  ill  answered ;  and  I 
think  that  such  management  as  he  em- 
ployed would  not  Imve  hin<lcred  thcui 
long  from  breaking  from  him,  if  new 
tUngs  had  not  fallen  in,  to  engage  their 
whole  attention,  and  to  divert  their  pas- 
dons. 

**  The  two  parties  were,  in  truth,  be- 
come factions  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word.  1  was  of  one,  and  1  own  the 
guilt;  which  no  man  of  the  other  would 
have  a  good  grace  to  deny.  In  this  re- 
spect they  were  alike ;  but  here  was  the 
diflerence — one  vas  well  united^  well  con- 
ducted,  and  determined  to  their  fniure,  as 
veil  as  their  present  olyects,  Nitt  one  of 
th£se  advoHtaifes  attended  the  other.  The 
Minister  hmi  evidently  no  Itottom  to  rest  his 
Administration  upon,  but  the  party  at  the 
head  of  w/iieh  he  came  into  powers  if  he 
had  rested  it  there,  if  he  hail  giUned  tlieir 
confidence,  instead  of  creating,  even  wan- 
tonly, if  I  may  say  so,  a  distrust  of  him- 
self in  them,  it  is  certain  ho  might  liavo 
determined  them  to  every  national  inte- 
rest during  tha  Queen's  time,  and  after 
b9r  death.  But  this  was  above  his  con- 
c^£ioa  u  veil  aa  his  talents.  Ue  meant 
to  keep  power  ai  long  aa  he  could,  b)  tSi^o 


"  The  Whigs  desired  nothing  more  than 
to  have  it  thought  that  the  successor  was 
theirs,  if  I  may  repeat  an  insolent  expres- 
sion which  was  used  at  that  time.**     .  .  . 

<*  The  art  of  the  Whigs  was  to  blend,  as 
undistinguighaftig  us  they  could,  all  their 
party  interests  with  those  of  the  aurcetniMi, 
and  they  made  just  the  same  factions  use 
of  the  supposed  danger  of  it,  as  the  Tories 
had  endeavoured  to  make  sonse  time  be- 
fore of  the  supposed  danger  of  tha  Chorch. 
As  no  man  is  reputed  a  frienil  to  Christi- 
anity beyond  the  A I  {is  and  the  Pyrenees 
who  does  not  ai'knowledge  the  Papal 
suprum:icy,  so  hare  uo  man  was  to  be  rrpu^ 
ted  a  fiiend  to  the  Protestant  succession, 
who  was  not  leady  to  acknowletlge  their 
supremacy." 

The  manner  in  which  they  tmr- 
roiindcd  and  engrosseil  the  new  and 
inexperienced  sovereign  ia  described 
in  a  quotation  from  Goldsmith  in  our 
furmcr  article  on  this  subject,   P.  366. 

Is  all  this  unlike  what  we  are  wit- 
ncRsiug  around  us?  And  if  not^s 
there  nut  the  same  meanncsa  and  ub- 
statesmanlike  artifice  afloat  now  which 
was  detected  and  held  up  to  contempi 
Vu  vVifi  Wl  <^(^\itury  ?  HoWf  tfasn^  jm^ 
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ence  T*  Wo  repeat,  not  at  all,  ai  re-  Oriental  defbronee  to  rulers,  may  bo 

gards  the  management  of  party  poll-  punished  as  detailed  aboye.    There  is 

tics or,  at  least,  the  pro;?re»s  h.-is  not  something  of  retrogression  here.  Lord 

been  made  by  those  who  are  supposed  Byron's  Moorish  King  had  anticipa- 

by  the  Reviewer  to  lead  the  "  great  ted  Mr  Macauluy.    His  Majesty  was 

march."     If  such  be  the  "  leaders,"  pleased  to  observe, 

we  shall  "  strap"gle  in  the  rear."  ««  There  is  no  law  to  say  such  thiugs 

Let  us  now  call  the  attention  of  the  As  may  displease  tho  ear  of  kings.'* 

Edinburgh   Reviewer  to  a  piece  of  ^^j  ^  ^\^q  subject  continued  his  im- 

modern    legislation,     which    almost  pertinent    remarks,    attempting,    no 

tempts  us  to  reverse  his  illustration,  doubt,  to  crcite  feelings  of  disajfection 


and  to  allege  that  the  "  head  is  now 
where  the  tail  was  a  century  since." 
In  what  has  been  called  Mr  Macau- 
lay's  IiuUan  Code,  is  tho  following 
provision : — 

11. 'i.     Whocvor,    by   words,   either 


to  the  Government, 
"  As  these  things  the  old  Moor  said, 
They  severed  from  his  neck  his  head ;" 
and  many  would  prefer  this  simple 
and  efficacious  remedy  for  sedition  to 
Mr  Macaulay's  complicated  and  tyran- 
spoken  or  intended  to  he  read,   or  by     nical  alternatives  of  persecution.    All 
signs,   or   by  visible   representations,   at-     we  say  is,  if  this  law  holds  gOOd, — 
tempts  to  excite  feelings  of  disaffection  to     "  VVoe  is  me"  Calcutta  I 
the  Government  estaljlished  by  law  in  the  We  feel,  and  joyfully  feel,  tho  vaSt 

terntorit:u   of  the   East  Inilia  Company,     social  improvement  which  has  taken 
among  any  cl.iss  of  people  who  live  under    place  within  the  last  two  hundred  yeais 

that  Ciovernnicnt,  shall  be  punished  with    ^e  feel  that  the  laws  ate  observed, 

banishment  for  life,  or  for  any  term,  from  ^hj^j  peace  (except  at  elections)  is 
the  territories  of  the  East  India  Com-  maintained;  that  arbitrary  power 
pany,  to  whieh  Ene  may  be  added,  or  with  ^.j^q  ^q  longer  be  exercised  in  Great 
simi.le  imprisonment  for  a  U'rm,  which  Britain,— at  least,  by  the  Crown 
may  extend  to  three   years"   [imprison-  _        .   . 

ment  in  the  tropics,  certain  death  !],  **  to 
which  fine  may  be  added,  or  with  fine.*' 


What  would  become  of  poor  "  H. 
B."  and  his  "  visible  representations" 
under  such  a  law  ?   But  it  may  be  said 
that  conviction  by  a  Jury  must  precede 
these  iuilictions.     Are   Indiau  juries 
then  infallible?  arc  they  impartial  in 
disputes    bL'twoen    men    of    diftereut 
blood?    The  Whigs  have  subscribed 
for  a  monuuR-nt  to  Muir  and  Palmer, 
alleged   to  have  been   unjustly  con- 
victed by  a  British  jury,  and  will  they 
give  such  powers  as  these  to  an  Indian 
jury  ?    But  perliaps  this  is  part  of  Mr 
Macaulay's  plan  for  depriving  British 
.subjects  of  British  justice,  and  jiveu 
the  safeguard  of  an  Indiau  jury  is  not 
to  be  interposed  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  victims.     This  immode- 
rate seventy  of  punishment  for  libels 
agaiu>t  the  Government  is  the  more 
remarkable,   as   private   character  is 
scarcely  protected  at  all  by  the  new 
code.     A  free  press  may,  for  aught 
we  know,  be  a  bad  thing  for  India, 
but  if  so,  a  censorship  should  be  man- 
fully established  aud  avowed. 

We  are  thankful  that  we  live  in  Bri- 
tain. Any  exposure  of  misconduct  in 
a  governor,  any  criticism  upon  crude 
legislation,  any  departure,  even  in  a 
private  letter,  from  the  most  daylsh 


Dead  bodies  are  no  longer  found  in 
Tower  Ditch  to  tho  number  of  two  or 
three  a-week,  as  in  James  I.*s  time, 
nor  are  travellers  robbed  on  Black- 
heath  or  Ficcbley  Common,  as  they 
were  at  the  accesuon  of  George  III. 
No  statesman  now  living  would  imi- 
tiito  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who 
betrayed  to  the  French  Court  the  i^ 
cret  of  an  expedition  intended  against 
Brest ;  in  consequence  of  which  trea- 
son the  expedition  failed,  and  many 
English  lives  were  lost.     But  has,  in 
point  of  fact,  any  new  principle  been 
incorporated    into  our  Constitution? 
And  if  not,  how  has  ''  Government, 
as  a  science,  been  progressive  ?"    It  is 
in  the  improved /^rac^tca/  enforcement 
of  our  rights  that  our  superiority  con- 
sists.    But  it  would  be  difficult  to 
name  any  important  element  of  liberty 
or  public  tranquillity  tha.t  has  not  been 
known  for  ages.     We  act,  it  is  true, 
upon  principles  of  religious  toleration, 
still,  who    can  certainly  pronounce 
how  far  our  ancestors  could   have 
safely  adopted  such  maxims,  in  dealing 
with  those  who  would  have  scorned 
mere  toleration,  and  who  aimed  at 
ascendency;  and  who  bad,  moreoTer, 
evinced,  by  their  conduct  when  in 
power,  so  ferodoui  a  hatred  to  the  mo* 
narchy,  and  so  iDtolerant  a  spirit  to- 
wards the  church  ?  Enorsirere' 
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mitted  in  this  matter,  no  donbt,  but 
civil  war  bad  but  lately  subsided,  and 
it  does  not  follow  that,  because  good 
and  peaceable  citizens  may  be  tolerated, 
therefore,  our  forefathers  were  blind 
and  blumlering  when  they  refused — 
too  harshly,  it  may  be  allowed — to 
indulge  the  dangerous  and  scheming 
sectarians  of  the  17th  century.     Up 
to  this  time,  our  latest  and  most  im- 
portant experiment  of  this  kind  has 
not  been  so  decidedly  satisfactory  and 
triumphant  in  all  its  consequences  as 
to  entitle  us  to  exult  with  unalloyed 
self-confidence  over  those  who  were 
less  conciliatory  than  ourselves.  South 
speaks  (iv.  176)  of  "  a  faction  which 
nothing  can  win,  nothing  oblige,  and 
which  will  bo  sure  to  requite  such  a 
favour  once  done  them,  by  turning  it 
to  the  utmost  reproach  and  ruin  (if 
possible)  of  those  who  did  it."     Ho 
then  appeals  to  the  judgment,  reading, 
and  experience  of  all  who  have  in  any 
measure  applied  themselves  to  the  ob- 
servation of  men  and  things,  whether 
they  ever  yet  found  that  any,  who  press- 
ed for  indulgences  and  forbearances , 
did  it  with  a  real  intent  to  acquiesce, 
and  take  up  in  these  forbearances  once 
granted  them,  without  proceeding  any 
further.     None,  I  am  sure,  ever  yet 
did,  but  used  them  only  as  an  art  or 
instrument  to  get  into  power,  and  to 
make  every  concession  a  step  to  a  fur- 
ther demand;  since  every  grant  ren- 
ders the  person  to  whom  it  is  made  so 
much  the  more  considerable,  and  dan- 
gerous to  be  denied,  when  he  shall 
take  the  boldness  to  ask  more.     To 
grant  is,  generally,  to  give  grouml ; 
and  such  persons  auk  some  thintjs,  only 
in  order  to  get  others  without  asking  ; 
for  no  encroachers  upon,  or  enemies  to 
any  public  constitution,  ask  all  at  first. 
Sedition  itself  is  jnodest  in  the  begin- 
ning j  and  no  ?nore  than  toleration  may 
he  petitioned  for,  when  in  the  issue  no- 
thing less  than  empire  and  dominion  is 
designed. 

"  The  nataro  of  man  acts  tho  same  way, 
irhother  in  inattors  civil  or  eccle»ia«tical. 
And  can  we  8o  soon  forpet  the  methods 
by  which  that  violent  faction  grew  upon 
tho  throno   between   tho   years  forty  and 
■ixty  ?     Did  not  the  facility  and  goodness 
of  King  Charles  I.   embolden  their  impu- 
dence, instead  of  satisfying  their  desires  ? 
Was  not  every  condescension,  every  con- 
ecsflinn,  every  remission  of  his  own  right, 
BO  fur  from  allaying    the   fury  of  ihelr 
greedy  fl/>|M>(iC08,  that,  like  a  bTeakf«i»l,  \t 
rather  called  up  the  itomach,  ai\d  &lUdVt 


the  more  for  a  dinner  ?  J^d  noi  cmhf 
ttill  grow  upon  granHmg^  till  nt^img  rr- 
mained  to  be  aahed  on  one  tide,  or  ptvm  m 
the  other,  but  the  life  of  the  giver  9 

**  Thus  it  was  with  the  State  ;  and  I 
would  fain  hear  any  solid  reason  to  prove 
that  it  will  not  fare  alike  with  the  Church. 
For  how  has  the  Papacy  grown  to  that 
enormous  height,  and  aasumed  rach  an 
extravagant  power  over  sovereign  princes, 
but  by  taking  advantage  iVom  their  own 
grants  and  favours  to  that  rapacioua  and 
ungrateful  see  ?  which  still  took  occasion 
from  thence  to  raise  itself  gradually  to 
further  and  further  pretensions ;  till  cour- 
tesy quickly  passed  into  claim  ;  and  what 
was  got  by  petition,  was  held  by  preroga- 
tive ;  so  that  at  length  insolence,  grown 
big  and  bold  with  success,  knew  no  boundi, 
but  tramplc<l  upon  the  neck  of  emperors, 
controlled  the  sceptre  with  the  crosier, 
and,  in  tho  face  of  the  world,  openly 
avowed  a  superiority  and  pre-eminence 
over  crowned  heads.  Thus  grew  the  Pih 
pacy,  and  by  the  same  ways  will  also  grow 
other  sects  ;  for  there  is  a  Papacy  i a  etery 
»ect  or  faction ;  they  all  design  the  very 
same  height  or  greatness,  though  the  Po|>e 
alone  hitherto  has  had  the  wit  and  for- 
tune to  compass  it.** 

The  Irish  Roman  Catholics  have 
turned  their  emancipation  to  the  ut- 
most reproach  and  ruin  of  those  who 
granted  it.  Did  they  *'  press  for  those 
indulgences  with  a  real  intent  to  ac- 
quiesce, without  proceeding  any  fur- 
tlier?**  They  told  us  they  bad  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  Established 
Church.  Now  it  is  a  nuisance,  an 
"  insult  to  the  people  of  Ireland/'  and 
it  must  bo  demolished.  They  hare  '. 
made  "  every  concession  a  step  to  a 
farther  demand.*'  They  made  the 
abolition  of  the  Penal  Laws  *'  a  step 
to  the  demand  of"  Emancipation.  They 
have  made  the  concession  of  Emanci- 


pation a  step  to  tho  demand  of  the 
abolition  of  tithes,  and  the  repeal  of 
the  Union.  Mr  O'Connell  said  he 
took  the  remission  of  part  of  the  tithes 
as  an  "  instalment;"  and  be  said, 
"  Give  me  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill,  and  I  will  get  all  tho  rest  for 
myself," — that  is,  he  knew  it  would 
make  him  "  so  much  the  more  consi- 
derable, and  dangerous  to  be  denied, 
"  when  he  should  take  the  boldness  to 
ask  for  more." 

In  18*2;),  when  the  Roman  Catholie 
Relief  Bill  was  passed,  the  Edinbwrgk 
lievitw  thus  expressed  the  current  va* 
\\c\n;jLl\oiva  «f  its  party  : — 
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his  king  0*Connell  has  lost  the  crown  of 
Ireland,  and  it  is  again  on  the  head  of 
George  IV.  We  have  taken  off  our  stand- 
ing premium  on  faction,  and  given  loyalty 
its  due  and  honourable  encouragements. 

•     a     .     . 

"  Protestant  families  of  the  middling 
class,  will  not  be  driven  to  emigration  by 
a  pressure,  and  by  an  atmosphere  which 
they  dare  not  stand.  It  is  a  safety-lamp 
for  their  neighbourhood.  .  .  . 

"  It  will  be  henceforth  a  matter  of  in- 
difference what  is  the  creed  of  any  man. 
One  law  for  the  rich,  and  another  for  the 
poor,  will  soon  be  a  thing  as  incredible  as 
among  ourselves.  We  need  no  more  al- 
ternate between  the  rival  dangers  of  Ire- 
land's strength  or  Ireland's  misery.  That 
withered  arm  of  the  empire  is  restored  to 
health  and  vigour.  Her  prosperity  is  now 
all  ours.  We  shall  feel  it  in  the  budget, 
when  Irish  taxation  pours  in  its  supplies. 
We  shall  feel  it  in  the  release  of  those  nu- 
merous regiments  that  have  stood  sentinel 
over  our  prisoner.  We  shall  feel  it  in 
the  respectful  caution  of  those  continental 
courts  which  have  lately  trespassed  on  our 
divisions,  and  defied  our  weakness." — 
j£U  Rev.  Vol.  xlix,  p.  266. 

Nino  years  have  elapsed  since  this 
was  written^  most  of  them  years  of 
conciliation^  concession^  and  suhser- 
vicncy.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics 
satisfied?  Is  the  Established  Church 
really  strengthened  ?  Is  it  a  matter  of 
indifference  in  Ireland  what  is  the 
creed  of  any  man  ?  Hear  the  Agi- 
tator— 

"  The  battle  of  Ireland  must  be  fought 
over  again.—  We  hate  gained  nothing. .  .  • 

*'  We  will  complain  of  the  tithe  system. 
Without  its  extinction  there  can  be  no  re- 
ligious liberty.  I  own  an  affection  in  my 
heart  for  our  domestic  legislature.  Ire- 
land, therefore,  is  commencing  agitation — 
justice  requires  it :  it  is  not  a  question  of 
compromise  ,or  trafficking.  O  tell  them 
wo  seek  equal  franchise,  equal  corporate 
reform,  equal  liberty  of  conscience,  and  I 
tell  them  that  Ireland  is  pledged  to  get 
all  these,  and  will  not  take  one  particle 
less.  '  I  would  have  taken  less  before  last 
year,  I  would  have  taken  less  the  present 
year,  but  I'll  not  take  less  next  year.  Ill 
get  it  all,  or  1*11  have  repeal  I  I  am  yet 
strong  enough,  hale  and  young  enough,  to 
commence  the  new  agitation  !  "•^[  Spoken 
by  Mr  0*Connell  at  a  Dinner  in  Cork, 
Monday,  27th  August,  1838.  j 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  apply- 
ing to  domestic  struggles  the  maxim 
which  Hume  teUs  us  (^Hist,  of  Eng, 
c.  64)y  that  the  illustrious  John  de 
Witt  relied  on  in  bis  foreign  policyy 
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viz.f  ^'  That  no  indepcbident  gorem- 
ment  should  yield  to  another  any  evim 
dent  point  of  reason  or  equity ;  and 
that  all  such  concessions,  so  far  from 
preventing  war,  served  to  no  other 
purpose  than  to  provoke  fresh  claims 
and  insolences.*'  We  have  seen  the 
''fresh  claims  and  insolences*'  of  Mr 
O'Connell ;  here,  then,  the  predictions 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review  have  failed. 
But  have  they  been  verified  in  other 
respects !  Has  there  been  no  emigra- 
tion of  Protestants  ?  Are  there  fewer 
troops  in  Ireland  ?  Is  it  through  "  re- 
spectful caution**  that  Russia  has  seiz- 
ed a  British  vessel,  the  Vixen,  carry- 
ing on  a  fair  trade  with  an  indepen- 
dent country  ?  and  tfiat  Prussia  has 
bound  all  Germany  in  an  engagement 
to  exclude  our  manufactures^  and 
that  Austria,  with  the  other  two,  pre- 
vents us,  in  the  teeth  of  the  treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  of  our  foreign  Minister's 
pledge,  from  having  a  consul  at  Cra- 
cow ?  and  that  France  retains  Algiers 
in  spite  of  her  promise  to  evacuate  it  ? 
that  Spain  slignts  us,  after  the  sacri- 
fice of^  10,000  men_the  Dutch  hate 
us,  and  even  Portugal  laughs  at  us  ? 

Yet  Lord  John  RusseU,  a  professed 
student  of  the  science  of  government* 
conceives  interminable  concession  to 
be  the  only  remedy  for  perpetual  de- 
mand. He  said  (Aftr.  Pari.  7th  Feb. 
1837),— "Whenever  I  have  to  look 
for  a  high  authority  upon  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country — whenever  I 
wish  to  seek  for  enlarged  principles 
with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  Government  of  this  country  should 
be  carried  on,  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
theories  of  Locke,  or  to  the  legal 
statements  of  Blackstone ;  but  I  refer, 
whenever  I  can,  to  the  authority,  the 
precepts,  and  the  maxims  of  Mr  Fox. 
He  stated  in  a  very  eloquent  speech 
(delivered  in  1797)  the  principles  up- 
on which  he  conceived  the  Govern- 
ment of  Ireland  should  be  conducted. 
He  stated  in  hb  usual  frank — it  might 
be  almost  called  incautious — manner, 
that  he  conceived  that  concession  ought 
to  be  made  to  the  people  of  Irekmdm 
He  said,  if  he  fotmd  he  had  not  con' 
ceded  enough,  he  would  concede  more," 
Alas,  can  he  not  remember  "  how 
craving  still  grew  upon  granting,  till 
nothing  remained  to  be  asked  on  one 
side  or  given  on  the  other,  but  the  life 
of  the  giver  ?  '*  "  Concerning  which," 
South  lays  down  tift&  ^aawt^aa^i  ^*  ^^a^ 
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has  had  fonnerly  and  usuallj,  and 
what  m  its  own  nature  it  tends  to^  and 
is  apt  to  produce^  it  is  infinitely  sottish 
and  irrational  to  imagine  or  suppose 
that  it  will  not  produce  or  cause  in 
the  world  for  the  future.**  And  he 
'■<  belieyes  hardly  any  nation  or.  Go- 
yemment  but  ours  would  suffer  the 
same  cheat  to  be  trumped  upon  it 
twice  immediately  together." 

From  the  many  proofs  with  which  ,        —   

history  abounds  of  the  accuracy  of  *o<l  terror  of  our  emulous  neighbours. 
South'sobseryations^we  may  select  one  •  •  •  **  The  happinesi  of  anaUonn 
or  two.  They  will  be  found  io  Mii- 
ton*s  prose  works.  The  first  was 
written  after  all  the  most  objectionable 
acts  of  the  Government  of  King 
Charles  I.  It  is  from  the  Treatise  ''  of 
Reformation  in  England/*  a.  d.  1641. 

**  There  is  no  civil  Govemmeot  that 
hath  been  known,  no,  not  the  Spartan, 
not  the  Koman,  though  both  for  this  ro- 
ipect  so  much  praised  by  the  wise  Poly- 
biu8,  more  divinely  and  harmonioualy 
toned,  more  equally  balanced,  as  it  were, 
by  the  hand  and  scale  of  justice,  than  is 
the  commonwealth  of  England,  where, 
under  a  free  and  untutored  monarch,  the 
noblest,  worthiest,  and  most  prudent  men, 
with  full  appiobation  and  suffrage  of  the 
people,  have  in  their  power  the  supreme 
and  final  determination  of  highest  affairs. 

•*  Now,  if  conformity  of  Church  discip- 
line to  the  civil  be  so  denied,  there  can 
•be  nothing  more  parallel,  more  uniform 

than  when,  under  the  Sovereign  Prince,  .  , 

Christ's  ticeyrtntf  utinp  the  sceptre  of  disciples.  All  Protestants  hold  that  Christ 
I}avid  according  to  God\  law,  the  godliest,  in  his  church  hath  left  us  vicegcront  of 
the  wisest,  the  learuedest  ministers  in  his  power ;  but  himself,  without  deputy, 
their  severAl  charges,  have  the  instructing  is  the  only  head  thereof,  governing  it  from 
and  disciplining  of  God's  people,  by  whoso  heaven  ;  how,  then,  can  any  Christian 
full  and  free  election  they  are  consecrated  man  derive  his  kingship  iVom  Christ,  but 
to  that  holy  and  equal  aristocracy."  with  a  worse  usurpation  than  the  Pope 

Nothing  can  be  more  loyal  to  the     **"  i»eadship  over  the  Church,  since  Ckritt 

not  only  hath  not  Uft  the  Uaet  thadow  of  a 
commuind/or  amy  such  vieegtrtnte  from  Aim 
in  the  Slate,  as  the  Po|>e  pKtends  for  bis 


Ready  and  Easy  War  to  Establish  t 
Free  Commonwealth/*  (1660^ 

**  The  Parliament  of  England,  asnsted 
by  a  great  number  of  the  people  who  ap- 
peared, and  stuck  to  them  faiihfuUett  in 
defence  of  religion  and  their  civil  liber- 
ties, judging  kingthip,  by  long  experience 
a  government  unnecessary,  burdensome, 
and  dangerous,  justly  'and  unanimooslj 
abolished  it,  turning  regal  bondage  into  a 
free   Commonwealth,  to  the   admiration 

B. 

must 

needs  be  firmest  and  certainest  in  full  and 
free  and  full  council  of  their  own  electors, 
where  no  tiugle  person  InU  retuon  omlg  (.') 
iwajfg,'*  ,  .  . 

Compare  the  next  paragraph  with 
the  first  quoted. 

*'  I  cannot  but  yet  further  admire  on 
the  other  side  how  any  man  who  hath  the 
true  principles  of  justice  and  religion  in 
him,  can  presume  or  take  upon  him  to 
be  a  king,  and  lord  over  his  brethren, 
whom  he  cannot  but  know,  whether  ai 
men  or  as  Christians,  to  be  for  the  most 
part  every  way  equal  or  superior  to  him- 
self,  how  he  can  display  with  such  vanity 
and  ostentation  his  regal  splendour  so  su- 
pereminently above  other  mortal  men; 
or,  being  a  Christian,  can  assume  such 
extraordinary  honour  and  worship  to  him- 
self, while  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  our 
Common  King  and  Lord,  is  hid  to  this 
world,  and  such  Gentilish  imitation  for- 
bid in  express  words  by  himself  to  all  his 


Crown  than  this,  though  the  abolition 
of  Episcopacy  was  the  object.     From 

this  time  the  reign  of  Charles  1.  was     .    ..     ,..     '.    .  "  r   V"  -^ — 

ono  series  of  concessions.     What  was  !?  ?^  S.  r^*  ^"^  .**!'*  rfpreesfy  dedared, 

the  effect  upon  those  to  whom  the  con-  */'  '"'^  j'^-'  <^««'^»  "  />—  the  Gr,- 

c^ions   wSre  madeP     Many  years  S'JtfZj^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

after,  ma  short  piece  caUed  -  The  ^  j  doubt  not  but  all  in^lLuM  and 

Present  Means  and  Brief  Dehneation  knowing  men  will  easily  agrS  wi"  ^ 

of  a  l-ree  Commonwealth,  easy  to  be  that  a  free  Commonwealth,  without  aincle 


put  in  Practice,  and  without  Delay  ; 
in  a  Letter  to  General  Monk,"  Mil- 
ton  writes, 

**  First,  all  endeavours  speedily  to  be 
used,  that  the  ensuing  election  be  of  such 
as  are  already  firm  or  hidurable  to  con- 
stitute  a  free  Conunonwealth,  .  .  .  with' 
out  tin^e  person  or  House  of  Lords,** 

And  Again,  in  his  work  calUd «« TVio 


person  or  House  of  Lords,  is  by  for  the 
best  government,  if  it  can  be  had." 

•*  On  the  contrary,  if  there  be  a  king, 
which  the  inconsiderate  multitude  are  now 
so  mad  upon,  mark  how  far  short  we  are 
likely  to  come  of  all  those  happtoenes 
which,  in  a  free  8tate,  we  shall  iamediatoly 
be  possessed  of?  " 

TVx«  \iQxt  ;ia88age  is  illaatratirt  of 


163^ 

the  compulsory  liberty  of  a  Republic. 
We  recommend  to  especial  notice  its 
doctrines  as  to  the  rights  of  a  judi- 
cious  minority  to  bind  the  majority. 

•*  They  who,  past  reason  and  recovery, 
are  devoted  to  kingship,  perhaps  will  an- 
swer, that  a  ffreater  part  by  far  of  the  na- 
tion  will  have  it  so,  the  rest  therefore 
must  yield.  Not  so  much  to  convince 
these,  which  I  little  hope,  as  to  confirm 
them  who  yield  not,  I  reply,  that  this 
grtsatost  part  have,  hoth  in  reason  and 
trial  of  just  hattle,  lost  their  right  of  elec- 
tion what  the  Ciovemment  shall  be  ;  of 
them  who  have  lost  that  right,  whether 
they  for  kingship  be  the  greater  number, 
who  can  certainly  determine?  Suppose 
they  be,  yet  of  freedom  they  all  partake 
alike,  one  main  end  of  Government,  which, 
if  the  greater  part  value  not,  but  will  do- 
gcnerately  forego,  is  it  Jutt  or  reasonable 
that  most  voices  ayuinst  the  main  end  of  go- 
rernment  should  enslave  the  less  number 
that  would  be  free  ?  More  just ^  it  is,  doubt- 
less, if  it  come  to  force,  that  a  less  num- 
htnr  compel  a  greater  to  retain,  which  can 
be  no  wrong  to  them,  tht»ir  liberty,  than 
that  a  greater  number,  for  the  pleasure  of 
their  baseness,  compel  a  less  most  ii\ju- 
riously  to  be  their  fellow  slaves." 

In  other  words,  a  majority  is  only 
binding  when  it  is  in  favour  of  one's 
own  opinions.  *'  There  is,"  as  South 
remarks,  **  a  Papacy  in  every  sect  or 
faction.**     So  much  fur  concession. 

The  eountonanee  which  has  of  late 
been  afforded  to  those  who  resist  the 
law  by  the  spirit  in  which  the  law  has 
been  administered  in  Ireland,  and  by 
the  proceedings  of  Ministers  with  re- 
gard to  church-rates ; — their  readiness 
to  sacrifice  any  impost  which  any  man 
will  be  bold  enough  and  factious 
enough  to  resist ; — to  say  nothing  of 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and 
others  during  the  Reform  agitation — 
makes  it  desirable  to  keep  in  view  the 
principles  asserted  in  the  following 
passage : — 


Hiiiorieal  Comcidmiees. 


«r 


<( 


^^llji  what  face  or  confidence  can 
they  expect  the  protection  of  the  Govern- 
ment they  live  under,  when  they  profess 
themselves  to  live  by  a  law  wholly  difler- 
iog  from  those  laws,  to  the  observers  of 
which  alone  that  Government  promises 
protection  ?  Is  it  reason  that  my  neigh- 
bour should  live  at  peace  by  me,  and 
enjoy  his  estate  only  by  my  conscience  of, 
and  obedience  to  that  law,  which  forbids 
me  to  rob  and  steal  from  him,  and  he,  in 
the  mean  time,  proceed  by  an  inward  law 
which  exempts  him  from  the  same  obli- 


gation, and  allows  him,  when  1m  pleaats, 
to  leize  npoD  my  estate  and  rifle  me  ?" 
[Or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  detain  from 
me  what  is  due,  and  murder  me  if  I  at* 
tempt  to  collect  it.]  ♦*  I  say,  is  there, 
cah  there  be  any  reason  that  such  a  fellow 
should  l>e  safe  from  me  by  my  subjection 
to  the  laws  of  my  country,  and  1  not  be  . 
mutually  safe  from  him  by  his  suLjeotion 
to  the  same  ?  No,  certainly ;  where  ike 
benefit  of  the  law  is  his,  the  oMigation  of 
it  ought  to  reach  him  too,  or  there  will  be 
no  equality,  and,  consequently,  no  society. 
He,  therefore,  who  shall  presume  to  own . 
himself  thus  led  by  an  inward  voice,  oria- 
Btinct  of  the  Spirit,  in  opposition  to  the 
laws  enacted  by  the  ciyil  power,  has  for- 
feited all  right  to  any  protection  from  that 
power,  and  has,  ipso  facto,  outlawed  him- 
self, and  accordingly  as  an  outlaw  ought 
to  be  dealt  with. "—( South,  IV.  26.) 

But  it  will  bo  said,  that  in  educa- 
tion at  least,  we  have  arrived  at  a  new 
principle.  The  dominant  party, 
smarting  under  their  frequent  expe- 
rience of  the  hostility  of  learned  and 
thinking  men,  and  baffled  in  all  the 
unfair  and  ungenerous  attacks  which 
they  have  made  upon  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  feel  that  they  never  can 
have  the  educated  classes  with  them, 
while  education  is  independent  of  the 
Crown ;  and  therefore  they  exult  in 
the  new  and  brilliant  idea  of  a  Minis- 
ter of  Public  Instruction.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  notion,  they  have  given 
to  the  Homo  Office  an  absolute  con- 
trol over  the  Senate  of  the  University 
of  London.  To  the  Senate,  again, 
they  have  attempted  to  give  power 
over  all  places  of  education,  by 
enabling  it  to  examine  for  degrees  the 
students  of  any  academical  institution 
which  it  may  think  fit.  Yet  sixty 
years  have  elapsed  since  their  own 
oracle,  Adam  Smith,  argued  most 
conclusively  against  such  a  power, 
which  was  a  well-known  appendage 
of  despotic  governments  before  the 
French  Revolution. 

**  If  the  authority  to  which  a  teacher  la 
subject  resides,  not  so  much  in  the  body- 
corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  as  in 
some  other  citraneous  persons,  in  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  example,  in  the 
governor  of  the  province,  or  perhaps  ttt 
some  Atinister  of  State,  it  is  not  indeed  in 
this  case  very  likely  that  he  will  be  soffsr- 
ed  to  neglect  his  duty  altogether.  All 
that  such  superiors,  however,  can  force 
him  to  do  is  to  attend  upon  his  ^u!i^\!>sk  v 
cerUin  num^Mt  ^IVwa^ \  ^CBaX^J^^^ft  ^^^ 


t;.ot< 
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certain  number  of  lectures  in  the  week,  or     ail  act  of  State.      We  do  not  profi'*s 
ill  the  vear.     NVhat  tho:»e  lectures  ah:ill     to  understand  the  merits  of  this  ques- 

lio    muA  biill  «lei»entl   upon   tlie  «liiiu'ence 


of  the  teacher;  sml  that  «liliLienco  is  like- 
Iv    to    l"*    i»r{»|iortioiuMl    lo    the    molives 
which  he  h:is  lur  exerti:i-'  it.     An  extrahc- 
ouH  jurisilicli..n    ««f  this   kiml,  hesiijes,  is 
li.ihU*  to  l-e  c\crcise'l  Imlh  ij;n(ir.inlly  and 
capri.iuu-ly.      In  it*  n.ilure  it  is  ariiilrary 
an«l 'li^crclionary ;  an. I   the    persons  who 
oxercise    it.    ncilher   alien  liiii;   upon  the 
lectures  of  the   teacher  thcjnsolvi-i,    nor 
perhaps  un.li-r^tandinj  the  sciences  which 
it  is  his  husiness  to  leai-h,  are  *el  loni  ca- 
pable   of     exerci>ini;    it    with   juiljrment. 
Tronithe  insolence  of  tillice.  too,  they  arc 
fre«iuenily  imlillerent  Imw  they   exercise 
it,  an.l  are  \ery  apt  to  censure  or  deprive 
him  of  his  oflli-e  wantonly  and  without  any 
just  cause.    The  person  >ul>ject  to  such  ju- 
Tisiiction  is  necessarily  degraded  I  ly  it, and. 


tioti  ;  but  assuredly  such  di.^misfalsi 
would  nut  be  contincd  to  Haiinver,  if 
the  Whiifs,  who  cannot  tru^t  their  u»ii 
liberal  Univers^ity  to  their  own  lilierJ 
Senate,  should  succeed  in  obtaining 
the  power  to  tyrannize  over  KMniin^' 
and  learned  men.  It  would  be  utnii«- 
injj  to  speculate  on  their  i>ro'uMe 
literarv  ordinances.  Thev  would  ."i.b- 
stitute  Colonel  Napier  for  Thuet  iiidv. 
and  **  Don  Carlos"  for  Ai^amtm- 
non. 

Hut  if  the  iihaa  and  the  puli.-v  ■>f 
these  times  appear  to  us  for  the  Il^•^t 
part  old,  so  neither  do  we  ileein  t::? 
wie/i    new    or    extraonlinarv.      Lt-r*! 

m 

Melbourne,    indeed,     de?cribiMl     Mr 
O'Connell  as  a  being*  of  a  hifty  hut 


instead  of  heiui;  one  of  the  ""'•''^  respec-     indefinite  nature,  one  of  a  kiini  \\\a. 


rarely  visits  this  planet.  In  him  «c 
see  unly  an  able  man,  a  specimi  n  of 
the  dema^'u<?ue  common  to  all  unset- 
tled societies,  and  thus  described  l*r 
( "icero. 

*'  From  this  untamed,  nay,  savju'e  \  \  '- 
pie,  some  one  is  generally  cii«»«e:i  :>  •» 
ehampion  against  the  noldev,  al:ca'.> 
dii\eM  from  their  places  ami  m>:.:"  ti>  t--- 
wall ;  some  daring  foul-mouthed  fcIL-^. 
«7ifi  insoltnthi  nimtdntm  men  who  htiv*  » •-- 
finiitil  print  piihiic  tervUff,  and  »ho«-.  i.r:- 
the  multitude  hy  presentin;;  to  them  i-::  t  r 
people's  properly riw#//iiA  t.wn  tuo  [l.'Ti*  :li- 

resemhlance   fails] tt  /..••/  '•. 

is  t'niH'l  tt>  In  tht  li/rtiHt  of  tht    nri/  lu*:  ' 
vhiiin  hr  OK'ti  hit  p"U'fr.*' 

**  r.\   hoc  enim    populo   inilomil't   \'.\ 
potius  ininnni  delipritur  aliquis  ]ilt'runi-,u' 
A.MM.rdin-lv,    thou-h     Lord    Jtdm     'l"x  contra  illos  prinei|»es  adflielo^  jan:  n 
KuvslII  expreV^ed  his  mnvillin-ness  to     ''''Pulsos  loco,  audax,  impurus,  conseci^r.. 

proterve  hene  s*|>c  de  repunlici  mcr:!oi. 
populo  ^ratillcans  et  aliena  et  sua : 

postreino  a  quihus  producti  »u'i;. 
existunt  eorum  ipsorum  t\ranm."— /iV/« 
1.  4-1. 


talile,  isrenilered  one  of  the  meanest  and 
most  contemptihle  persons  in  th«'  so.iety. 
It  is  hy  powerful  protection  only  that  he 
can  etVectnally  Kuanl  himself  ai;ain>t  the 
b.id  usasre  to  which  he  is  at  all  times  ex- 
posed ;  and  this  protection  he  it  most 
likely  to  ^'ain,  not  hy  ahility  or  <]ili^encc 
in  his  profession,  hut  hy  ohsetiuiousness  to 
the  Will  of  his  superiors,  ami  hy  heini; 
reaily  at  all  times  to  sacrifice  to  that  will 
the  rights,  the  interc.>t,  and  the  honour  of 
the  boily-corpc»rate  of  whieh  he  is  »  mem- 
ber. Whoe\er  has  attiMuled  for  any  con- 
Mderalile  lime  to  the  admini?«tiation  of  a 
rnMM'h  university,  mu-l  have  ha-l  occasion 
to  remark  llie  elV.-cts  wliicli  naturally  re- 
sult from  an  arbitrary  and  i«\lraneous  ju- 
ris.lietittii  of  this  kind.  ' — U'mlih  of'  A'«- 
ti-ittH,   N  ol,   \  .  e.   1 . 


'1' 
haiiipiT  tlie  *'  talent  and  merit  of  this 

enlii^hiened  ap^e,"  heipia.'«hed  the  very 

tif'-t    resolution    of  aiiv   moment,    at 

whit'li  the  saicl  eoUertive  **  talent  and 

merit"   had   arrivetl ;    and  the   >amc 

«*  talent  and  merit,"  in  <»bedienee  to  his 

Loi(l>hip*s  imperial   re.-ieript,  did  nut 


We  have  seen  this  man  arise  from 
among  the  untamed  Irish  Roman  Cv 

he>itate  to  rever.'»e  their  own  solemn  de-  tludics.       We   have   seen    liin   dri»e 

<i>ion,  and  to  exclude  all  .siered  j-ub-  Lord  Duncannon,  Sir  IlenrjT'anjill. 

jeefs  I'niiii  their  li>t  of  the  branehcs  of  Mr  Sprinj?  Uiee,  and  the  Iri*h  Vt%^ 

a  liberal  edin-ati«»n !     Not  two  years  totant    Whigs  (adtlictos  et  depulj»'i> 

hiK  thcin>titution  exi^^ted,  and  already  loco",  out  of  all  the  towns  and  cuun- 

havr  we  **  hail  <ieeasion  to  remark  tln'  ties  whieh  tliey  had  so  long  repre- 

etlects  whirh  naturally  re>ult  from  an  sented  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  we  have 

arbitr.iry  and  extraneous  juri>dietion  >«'en  the.-^e  very  men  courting  his  al- 

<d*  this  kind."     ruldie  attention  has  liaiice,  notwithstandin<;thi>mortifyii<^ 

liccii  called  to  the  ]lroceedin^^s  of  the  intrusion.      Wc  hate  calling  nauief, 

Kin;r  <d' Hanover,  who  di^mi>sed  cer-  but   really  Mr  O'Connell  cannot  e*- 

tain   Pnde-.-ors  of  the   Tnivi-i.-ity  of  cape  the  very  strongest  of  Cieen»'* 

(iuttin;;en,  for  remonbtratin:^  airainst  cpithetfr,  if  he  thinks  proper  to  call  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington  "  a  stunted  cor-  property ;  and  Tyrconnel  had  formed  a 

poral  *' and  to  writ©  (see  his  letter  scheme  for  calling  a  parliament  in  order 

dated  6th  September,  and  published  to  reverse  that  Act,  and  empower  the 

in  the  Times,  September  13th)  "  Wei-  King  to  bestow  all  the  hinds  of  Ireland  on 

lington  may  be  what  is  called  a  great  ^  Catholic  subjects.     But  in  this  scheme 

captain,  but  as  a  statesman  ho  is  con-  ^  met  with  opposition  from  the  moderate 

temptible,  and  a  very  driveller ;  "—  2*!?°!''''  '°  ^  f '  '""""^'ll*     ^^'.'v 

with  simUar  trash  flung  at  Sir  Robert  ^"'^'If  '^*'"*  f7^"  f ^,^"  as  to  affirm  with 

Peel.      This  foolish  vituperation  re-  T  i    V  /  n^L  i^^^^ 

.1  /•      1  AX         r  TT  Yir  1  >ool  and  madman  enough  to  rum  ten  king- 

minds  us  of  a  letter  of  Horace  Wal-  joms.' "-Hume's   History  of  England, 

poles,    addressed    to    the    Earl    of  ^      i-q  ^    j        ^ 

Stafford,  and  dated  10th  November, 

1 783 .  When  we  remember  that  Lord  Nor- 
^  ,  ^     ,  manby  is  now  invested  with  full  au- 
Indeed,  when   the  Parjiament  does  ^hority  to  bully  and  insult  the  Protest- 
meet.  I  doubt,  nay,  hoi>e.  it  will  make  less  ^^j  gentlemen  of  Ireland,  to  open  the 

sensation   than   usual.      The   orators   of  i„;i„    «n^  ♦r*  4ii»*i  i^^oa  »T«r.n  arxA;^*-^. 

Tfc  ui'    u        u       u*  .u    ii  f  Tj-i  jaus*  and  to  turn  loose  upon  society 

Dublin  have  brought  the  flowers  of  Bil-  t«««  «^««:«*«^  Ar»i,«  w„«i;««4.  ««:«,«« 

,.         ,    ^        ..  ^       p   ^,      ^,   .  men  convicted  of  the  blackest  crimes ; 

lingsgate  to  so  high  perfection,  that  ours,  ^,  remember  how  latelv  Mr  O'l 

comparatively,  will  have  no  more  scent  ^  ,,  .  i    i       "^     •    ^t 

than  a  dead  dandelion.    If  your  Lordship  ^°n?Jl  ^^  reprimanded,  even  m  the 

has  not  seen  the  speeches  of  ♦••  and  —,  J®^  House  of  Commons  itself,  for  a 

you  may  perhaps  still  think  that  our  oys-  ^^^^  and  scandalous  libel,  and  how 

terwomen  can  l>e  more  abusive  than  mem-  n^ny  transactions  ho  has  borne  a  part 

bers  of  Parliament."  1^  which  must  render  public  confidence 

in  him  impossible;  when  we  remember* 

How  completely  Mr  O' Council  is  too,  his  gross  intemperance  of  tongue, 

the  tyrant  of  those  to  whom  he  owes  and  expressions  of  <'  headlong  zeal 

his  power,  will  appear  from  a  com-  for  the  Catholic  religion ;"  when,  not- 

parison  of  the  present  state  of  Ireland,  withstanding  all  these  damning  facts, 

with  her  condition  at  the  gloomiest  we  know  from  himself  and  from  the 

ponod  of  our  history.  ministerial  papers,  that  the   Queen's 

-  A.D.  1687.-But  what  afforded  the  ^^^^^*^  ^*?  the  wickedness  to  offer 
most  alarming  prospect  was  the  violent  bin^  a  most  important  judicial  office  in 
and  precipitate  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ire-  ^T^^J^^*  ^\  ?^5«t  acknowledge  that 
land.  Tyrconnel  was  now  vested  with  full  ^^/  disgraceful  days  of  Tyrconnel  and 
authority,  and  carried  over  with  him  as  ?f  Fitton  are  no  longer  unparalleled, 
chancellor  one  Fitton,  a  man  who  was  I"  addition  to  the  proofs  lately  given 
taken  from  a  jail,  and  who  had  been  con-  of  the  manner  in  which  the  English 
vfcted  of  forgery  and  other  crimes,  but  and  the  Scotch  magistracy  has  been 
who  compensated  for  all  his  enormities  by  tampered  with,  disclosures  have  been 
a  headlong  zeal  for  the  Catholic  religion,  made  in  the  House  of  Lords  with  re- 
He  was  even  heard  to  say  from  the  bench,  spect  to  the  Irish  magistracy,  too  nu- 
that  the  Protestants  were  all  rogues,  and  merous  and  too  disgusting  to  be  hero 
that  there  was  not  one  among  forty  thou-  gone  into  in  detail,  but  evincing,  that 
sand  that  was  not  a  traitor,  a  rebel,  and  a  the  operation  of  '*  putting  the  Catho- 
viUain.  The  whole  strain  of  the  Adminis-  lies  in  the  possession  of  the  bench  of 
tration  was  suitable  to  such  sentiments,  juatices,"  is  in  progress,  as  clearly  as 
The  Catholics  were  put  in  possession  of  the  late  appointmente  to  the  Master- 
the  council  table,  of  the  courts  of  judica-  ^y^^  ^f  ^y^^  RoUg  ^nd  to  the  Chief- 
ture,  and  of  the  bench  of  justices.  In  Baronship,  mark  the  design  of  giving 
order  to  make  them  masters  of  the  pariia-  ^^^^^  ^y^^  preponderance  in  the  higher 
ment,  the  same  violence  was  exercised  ^^^^^  of  Judicature.  The  "  Coun- 
tbat  had  been  pracused  in  England.  The  .j  ^^j^„  .^  ^^^^  ^^  ^y^^^  they 
charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all  the  corpora-  ^^  ^.^^^  .^  ^^  ^/  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^ 
tions  were  annulled ;  and  new  charters  .....  u  a  -^r^-  *^  ♦!,«  .«:ii 
were  granted,  subjecting  the  corporations  J««^.^t  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  sUU 
to  the  will  of  the  sovereign.  The  Pro-  conUmied  clamours  of  Mr  O'Connell 
testant  freemen  were  expelled,  CathoUcs  ^o' a  «  revision  of  the  magistracy, 
introduced,  and  the  hitter  sect,  as  they  and  to  the  opmion  of  the  Duke  o^ 
always  were  the  majority  in  number,  were  Wellington,  imparUal  as  he  is  even  to 
now  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  Uie  a  fault,  that  the  \ire«fe\il  Ow«rraas«iX. 
kingdom.  The  Act  of  Settlement  was  the  is  making  i\ie  «Ltoa3DL\&\x^>L\«tt.  w.  v»»^'^'^ 
oaJjr  obBtacle  to  their  enjoying  the  whole     subscmeiit  lo  "^wV-^  ^\a:^Q«R^<* 
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In  these  matters,  that  is,  in  all  that 
depends  on  the  Executive,  the  Uoman 
Catholic  faction  is  as  ninipant  now  as 
in  the  days  of  Jaiiie?  11.  It  is  no 
fault  of  theirs  that  they  have  not  also 
succeeded  in  their  endeavours  to  caui-e 
"  the  charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all  tho 
corporations  to  be  annulled,  and  new 
charters  to  be  granted,  subjoctinpr  tho 
corporations  to  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
roij^n,"  that  is,  now  as  then,  to  tlic 
will  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests. 
The  resemblance  is  still  more  striking 
in  another  point.  The  Wlugs  found 
it  the  practice  in  Ireland  for  tho 
Judges  to  name  the  Sheriffs,  and  the 
high  principle  and  impartiality  wh'.cli 
those  eminent  persons  displayed  in  the 
selection,  secured  justice  to  all  tho 
king*s  subjects.  13ut  this  did  not  suit 
the  new  regime  ;  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
has  taken  into  his  own  hands  the  no- 
mination of  Sheriffs,  and  asthe  Sheriffs 
nominate  the  Jurors,  the  Government 
may  thus  truly  be  said  to  nominate 
the  Juries.  The  executive  (jovern- 
ment  nominate  the  Juries  !  Why  have 
we  Juries  at  all  ?  Expres^sly  to  secure 
indt/Kfifftnce ;  for  judges  appointed 
by  the  Crown  wouM  have  more  i/thf- 
liffenve.  Destroy,  therefore,  the  inde- 
pendcncc  of  the  Jury,  and  it  becomes 
the  most  clumsv,  useless  tribunal  that 
can  be  devised,  possessing  neither  pro- 
fessional acuteness  nor  an  upright 
spirit.  Yet  this  tyrannical  benighted 
practice  has  been  introduced  by  the 
"  enlightened  Whigs"  of  the  nine- 
teenth century !  Even  this  was  bor- 
rowed. Lord  Lyndhurst  read  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  he  exposed  this 
corrupt  and  despotic  innovation,  se- 
veral documents  drawn  up  for  tfu  as* 
sistnnce  nffhc  minishrs  of  Jnmt.<  IL, 
in  the  vtri/  same  proa  ss  of  nominntiuff 
the  Shtrijf's  trpnn  politicul  tjnjumls. 
Why  need  we  allude  to  the  intrusion 
of  Roman  Catholics,  or  to  Protest- 
ants who  are  content  to  labour  for  the 
downfal  of  their  own  religion,  into 
every  office  which  the  Irish  govern- 
ment has  to  bestow,  or  to  the  enor- 
mous patronage  which  has  been  created 
for  the  express  purpose  of  providing 
for  them  :  A  more  important  question 
is  behind. 

"  In  <»rder  to  make  them  masters  of 
the  Parliament,"  i»  hat  more  could  they 
wish  than  the  decision  at  which  so 
many  committees  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  conscientiously,  no  doubts 
on  the  highest  principles  of  judi. 
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eial  integrity,  thought  thcmselTei 
bound  to  arrive — nirainst  opcniog  the 
Irish  Rearisters?  Observe  tlie  pracM- 
cal  effect  of  this  conclusion.  A  l*".r* 
risttr  namtd  by  the  Crown,  andrtmnv* 
able  at  pfi  ttsitrt'f  mat/  place  dtjinitiix- 
///  upon  theretjisttr  uliclui/iuiHts  trhvm 
he  thinks  Jit^  and  no  human  tnbnnnl 
can  rcrietc  h  is  dt  visions ! 

In  other  words,  tho  Crown  may, 
through  the  barrister,  nominate  the 
elect ui*s.  This  fjiris  the  whole  htii*- 
lative  jtoivtr  tu  the  Crown, 

We  have  seen  that  the  Crown  may, 
through  the  sheriffs,  nominate  the 
juries  in  every  cause^  civil  and  crimi- 
nal, throughout  the  country.  This 
yives  the  whole  judicial  power  to  tht 
down. 

How  it  would  rejoice  the  heart  of 
Strafford  to  see  his  favourite  objec'5 
securetl !  How  entirely  mav  Au>iria 
or  I'russia,  or  any  other  despotic  e^ 
vernnient,  point  to  Ireland,  aod 
laugh  at  our  boasted  free  Constitution! 
And  to  be  told  of  *<  eiditjhttnmfutj '' 
forsooth  !  and  "  progress,"  and  free- 
dom from  *'  the  fetters  of  the  1 7th 
century,"  by  those  who  are  thns  l.i- 
bouring,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Jame^ 
the  Second's  policy,  to  bring  back  tVc 
government  of  the  dark  agvs  !  It 
might  almost  seem  that  wc  arc  fight- 
ing with  a  shadow ;  but  really  the  pro- 
found conviction  expressed  in  tiie 
wiitings  and  speeches  of  many  public 
men,  that  we  live  in  a  perfectly  new  and 
improved  state  of  society,  renders  it 
necessary  to  show  how  completely,  in 
politics  at  least,  we  arc  ^oing  over  the 
old  ground. 

We  have  seen  tho  Whigs,  duriiig 
the  whole  of  the  present,  and  the  roost 
momentous  portion  of  the  last  reiga, 
make  a  prodigious  parade  of  ibeir 
Court  influence,  arrogate  to  themaeiTei 
exclusively  the  virtue  of  loyaltyt  and 
strive  to  enlist  in  the  support  of  th^ 
revolutionary  nieasureSf  that  feeline 
of  veneration  with  which  the  Engli&k 
have  always  regarded  the  person  of 
the  sovereign.  The  Whigs  have  w 
idea  of  that  tnie  unshaken  fidrlity  to 
tho  Crown  which  is  unaffected  by  the 
acfpiisition,  or  by  the  loss  of  Court 
favour ;  but  when  they  do  happen  to 
have  a  footing  at  Court,  their  loyahy 
is,  for  the  time  being,  very  exubmnt. 
Lord  John  Kussell  haughtily  and  \^ 
a  lover  of  liberty)  somewhjrt  dcqiod- 
cally  demanded,  ui  hia  letter  to  the  con- 
stituency of  Stroud,  liBt  year« who  tbiy 
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might  be  who  dared  to  "  interpose  **  against  them,  which  prevents  all  progress, 

between  the  Queen — (mark  the  consti-  and  even  drives  them  backwards.     They 

tutional  spirit  of  overpowering  the  de-  grow  ashamed  and  mortified  in  a  situation 

mocratic  by  the  monarchical  principle^  which,  hy  its  vicinity  to  power,  only  serves 

the  chivalrous  delicacy,  thehigh-mind-  ^^  remind  them  the  more  strongly  of  their 

ed  and  respectful  propriety  of  mixing  insignificance.    They  arc  obliged  cither  to 

up  the  name  of  the  youthful   Queen  <^*««"^e  ^*»e  ^^^*  of  their  inferiors,  or  to 

with   the   election   squabbles   of   her  «^^  themselves  opposed  by  the  natural  in- 

Minister)  —  and   her   people  ?     The  »truments  of  their  office.     With  the  loss 

same  trick,  as  we  learn  frim  Boling-  °/  '.*^";  ^^»8""y  ^^'""^  ^^«*»  ^»;^»'^  temper.  In 

broke  was  oractised  bv  the  Whiirs  of  ^^^*'*  *"''°  ^^^^  ^"^  troublesome  to  that 

DToke,  was  praciisea  oy  tne  vynigs  oi  ^^^  ^j^.^.^  whether  it  supports  or  op- 

the  last  century.  But  our  W  higs  must  ^^j    ^.    ^^  and  equally  bil 

be  true  patriots,  notwithstanding  their  ^^y,  jhem.     It  i.  .oon  found  nec«sary 

leaning  to  the  Court,  for  we  have  seen  to  get  rid  of  the  heads  of  adminisiration « 

them  claim  the  most  extravagant  pri-  but  it  is  of  the  heads  only.     As  there  al- 

vilegcs  for  the   House  of  Commons,  yrt.y%  are  many  rotten  members  belongiug 

and  exercise  the  most  arbitrary  power  to  the  best  connexions,  it  is  not  hard  to 

in  its  name.     How  can  these  discre-  persuade   several   to   continue   in    office 

pancies   be   reconciled  ?      Burke  ex-  without  their  leaders." 

J>lained,  68  years  ago,  the  whole  phi- 
osophy  of  this  union  of  arrogance        '^^^  world  has  not  yet  forgotten 

with  servility.  ^^^  Lord  Grey  appeared  "  in  all  the 

pomp  and  pride  of  power,"  remoulding 

"  Those  who  have  been  of  the  most  (^th  the  aid  of  "  royal  favour  ")  the 

known  devotion  to  the  will  and  pleMure  Constitution  at  ploasurtJ,  and  showering 
of  a  Court,  have  at  the  same  time  been  ^is  own  friends  and  connexions 

most  forward  in  asserting  a  h»«h  authority  ^^^^^  patronage  of  th!s  mighty  empire. 

,n  the  House  of  Commons.     When  they  ^    ^^  ^^    forgotten   how    he    was 

know  who  were  to  use  that  authority,  and  .1 ^  j  u     m-^-.     i.  -.     1  j  t. 

how  it  was  to  be  employed,  they  thought  tT^^  ^^  "*'^*^  obstacles,  and  by 

it  never  could  be  carried  too  far.    It  must  **!«  dark  undercurrent  of  mtngue  m 

always  be  the  wish  of  an  unconsdtuUoual  «»  own  Cabinet,  nor  bow,"  m  shaxne 

statesman,  that  a  House  of  Commons,  who  ^^^    mortification,       he     repeatedly 

are  entirely  dependent  upon  him,  should  souffht  release,  seeing  himself  opposed 

have  every  right  of  the  people  entirely  ^7  ^^  Wsh  secretary,  and^  the  other 

dependent  upon  their  pleasure.     It  was  **  natural  instruments  of  his  office  ; " 

soon  discovered  that  the  forms  of  a  fret  Bor  how, "  disgraced  and  betrayed  by 

and  the  deeds  of  an  arbitrary  povemment  a  cabal,'*  he  Was  ultimately  "  got  rid 

were  things  not  aHngriher  incrmpatiftie.** —  ©r*  in  1884  ;  the  WhigS  completing^ 

(Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present  in  his  person,  the  process  of"  getting 

Discontents.)  rid  of  the  heads  of  Administration,  but 

The  following  picture,  contwned  in  ^[^^J^  ^t*^»  ^^J  "—that  is  of  Stanley, 

the  same  treatise,  though  different  in  ^^  Graham,  of  every  honoured,  and 

circumstance,  will  be  found  to  present  f7^.  dwtingmshed  name :— nor  how 

all  the  moral  phenomena  with  which  ™    infenor  members  of  the  party 

we  have  been  of  late  famiUarized :-  T  continued  in    office  without  their 

leaders   — and  have  in  consequence 

**  But  while  the  mhiisten  of  the  day  fallen  under  the  guidance  of  tlieir  ene- 

appear  in  all  the  pomp  and  pride  of  pow«r  mies,  and  departed  Arom  every  prac« 

__-while  they  have  all  their  canvass  sprrad  tice,  and  from  every  principle,  by  wiiich 

out  to  the  wind,  and  every  saH  filled  with  British  Statesmen  have  hitherto  been 

the  fair  and  prosperous  gale  of  royai  I*-  directed. 
vour,  in  a  short  time  they  find,  they  know 
not  how,  a  current  which  seta  directly 
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TICK  ON  SCIENTIFIC  PRINCIPLES. 

Chapter  I. 

Of  many  things — such  as  Weh-spreading, 

Introductory, 


OaR  Gothic  neighbours^  cloud-ca- 
nopied in  tobacco  smokey  have  divided 
all  things  into  certain  regions  of  art 
or  of  science.  In  this  mapping  out 
of  the  infinite  world  of  fact  or  idea> 
not  without  a  high- reaching  endea- 
vour after  the  All  of  Truth,  whether 
much,  or  even  any  thing,  in  the  pro- 
gression of  cycles  of  innumerable 
times,  and  the  careful  jotting  down  of 
every  thing,  whether  valuable  or  else 
valueless,  which  either  already  exists, 
or  else,  by  possibility  or  contingent 
access  of  circumstances,  may  bo  prov- 
ed or  even  supposed  likely  to  exist, 
shall  be  laid  bare  to  the  eyes  of  read- 
ing and  remembering,  not  to  say  think- 
ing and  reflecting  men,  is  yet  dubious 
enough.  This  much,  however,  is  cer- 
tain, that  what  can  be  effected  by  in- 
tense smoking  and  a  certain  balloon- 
inflation  magnitude  of  style,  where  the 
expansivity  and  soaring  heaveuward- 
ness  of  the  gases  have  full  play  (the 
ballast  being  generally  thrown  out  on 
first  leaving  the  ground),  will  be  ef- 
fected by  some  one  or  other,  or  stand- 
ing in  small  bodies,  and  science-united 
societies,  or  else  by  the  whole  multi- 
tude of  deep-musing  German  profes- 
sors. For  strange  is  it — nay,  almost 
with  some  touch  of  awfulness — to  re- 
flect on  what  b  every  day  achieved,  or 
attempted  to  be  achieved,  in  those  dim 
'Chambers  in  high  attics  of  learned 
Jena,  and  learned  Heidelberg,  and  the 
rest,  by  those  skin -dried  anatomies 
who  inhabit  the  same — to  outward 
appearance  not  without  some  vague 
resemblance  to  humanity,  especially 
such  of  them'  as  occasionally  shave, 
but,  in  fact,  not  being  men  at  all,  ex- 
cept in  their  faint  outline  and  simili- 
tude, but  actually  intellectual  or  full- 
brained  spiders,  weaving  ingenious 
webs,  intricate,  almost  invisible,  in 
their  separate  lines,  but  forming  altoge- 
ther a  reticulated  mesh-work(say  rather 
cloud-grating),  through  which  but  dim 
and  indistinct  glimpses  can  be  caught 
hv  eycM  of  hieroglyphic-decipVieTing 
CaampolliouB,  but  darker  than  mid- 


night Erebus  to  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind. What  multitudes  of  wondrous 
thoughts  must,  amid  this  prodigious 
spreading  out  of  nets,  be  caught :  for 
in  this  respect  the  aforcsud  professors 
differ  from  most  other  specimens  of 
the  articulate-speaking  species  man, 
that  they  spread  out  the  above-men- 
tioned spider-webs  (thereby  meaning, 
in  prose  language,  long  dissertations), 
in  order  therein  to  envelope  some  idea 
that  may  happen  in  that  portion  of 
space  to  be  floating  by  ;  whereas 
others,  with  a  prodigality  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  send  forth  their  own  ideas 
in  such  web  or  word-clothing  as  pleases 
God.  Yet  equally  surprising  is  the 
thought,  how  the  ideas,  so  caught  by 
those  professors,  are  cut  in  pieces,  tor- 
tured, spun  round  upon  pins,  while  the 
buzzing  they  produce  sounds  in  the 
ear  of  the  tormentor,  nay,  and  of  some 
bystanders  also,  as  excellent  music ;  fur 
never  was  chUd — male  seyed,  as  yet 
unbreeched — more  cruel  in  his  treat- 
ment of  fly  or  butterfly — pulling  off 
bright  wings  and  destroying  the  lus- 
trous featherincss — than  those  same 
idea-catchlug  professors  with  their 
prey.  Thus  far  in  anger,  mixed  with 
unimaginable  wailingsofalove-sorrow, 
as  of  a  mother  over  an  unfortunate,  say 
rather,  blameworthy,  son — reflecting 
how  useful  an  equal  extent  of  labour 
would  be  in  other  departments  of  life ; 
what  barren  plains  might  not  be  made 
to  sing  for  joy ;  what  mountains  might 
not  be  levelled ;  roads  mended ;  nay, 
shoes  made,  and  tattered  habiliments 
repaired,  by  an  equal  intelligent  body 
—or  indeed  the  same — if,  instead  of 
poring  over  books,  and  waiting  in  a 
sort  of  busy  idleness  to  catch  the  pre- 
tervolating  ideas,  each  learned  pro- 
fessor of  Jena  and  Heidelberg,  and 
the  rest,  were  as  assiduous  with  spade 
or  pick-axe,  or  sharp-pointed  awl,  or 
sharper-pointed  needle,  as  his  natural 
tendency  might  indicate  I  this  barren 
earth  might  become  a  paradise  where- 
\tv  wo  Ak.da.nv  should  bo  idle,  nor  Evs 
\>m\id\3A\n!(A]A  \   v[A  ^'nXvot^  >3u^  toil 
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.  be  beautified  and  hallowed  also 
aro  not  holiness  and  beauty 
listers — with  the  footsteps  of  su- 
'  yisitants,  such  as  glorified  the 
me^  ere  book-idleness,  or  rather 
Eint  learning-pools,  raised  up 
that  hid  the  face  of  heaven,  and 
qpe-invcntor  Guttemburg,  more 
rly  Gensfleish,  ran  a  huge  blot 
I  ink  over  God*8  creation,  and 
id  for  himself  (and  for  us  also) 
world  out  of  sheer  prose— a  bad 
i  a  prose  world,  my  masters ; — 
bat  is  prose  but  verdureless  yal- 
md  hard,  rugged,  pointed  moun- 
referred  into  their  first  elements, 
)und  to  consist  of  so  many  feet 
m  overlying,  or  else  underlying, 
ny  feet  of  marl  or  lower  green 
presenting  to  the  eye  of  science 
]g  but  a  succession  of  strata, 
fter  the  other,  that  may  be  dug 
th  shovels,  and  kept,  like  pattern 
}  of  the  world's  building  mate- 
n  separate  drawers,  under  glass 
8,  and  guarded  from  the  acquisi- 
y  lock  and  key  ?  Not  long  will 
ived  adoptive  fatherland,  and  its 
of  web- spreading  professors,  be 
ut  a  world-building  society,  or 
ye  art-union.  If  to  be  made  of 
the  likelier  to  be  patronised  by 
ingham,  which  would  undertake 
it  a  universe  of  best  carron,  at  so 
the  square  foot.  But,  ailer  all, 
is  this  universe  of  ours  but  a 
imagem  universe  already?  For 
ot  this  learned  gentleman  found 
**  in  the  workmanship  ?  and  that 
learned  gentleman  found  fault 
;be  material  ?  and  the  whole  been 
d  to  us  to  bo  a  counterfeit,  a 
—not  God*8  universe  at  all,  but 
an  imitation  ?  and  all  this  from 
eb-spreading  of  Jena — or  rather 
>erg  professors  ?  If  at  this  quick 
1  of  the  world  we  go  on  for  ^^y 
what  shall  we  not  have  done  ? 
shall  have  made  light  of  the  old 
to  have  the  wings  of  the  dove  to 
way  and  be  at  rest, — for  shall 
ot  have  our  steam-horse — say, 
r,  condensed  hurricane — brought 
i  to  us,  to  be  mounted  at  our 
;  and  by  turning  cock,  or  other 
e  mechanical  process,  give  scope 
wild  fury,  and  hurl  onward  in  a 
-mantle  of  invisibleness ;  for 
ihall  see  the  bodily  presence  of 
nbeam  darting  quicker  than 
ht  ?  Shall  we  not  have  subject- 
^loon3  to  helm  or  rein,  with  crew. 


whether  of  tame  gentlemen  or  tamer 
tigers — and  made  visits  to  the  moon  ? 
All  these  and  thousands  more  will 
have  happened ;  and  Wonder,  which 
is  next  of  kin  to  Religion,  if  it  be  not 
Keligion*s  self,  will  have  expired— a 
prisoner,  wracked,  tormented,  and 
finally  disembowelled  till  it  died — in 
the  secret  dungeons  of  that  new 
In(|uisition  whose  name  is  Demon- 
stration. For  as  there  are  synthe- 
tical philosophers  who  put  universes 
together,  fitting  in  every  nail,  and  oil- 
ing all  the  hinges — so  are  there  also 
analytical  philosophers  who  take  the 
whole  fabric  to  pieces,  as  if  it  were  lit- 
tle else  than  a  Niimberg  time-piece, 
or  simple  Dutch  clock.  And  not  with- 
out professors  are  we  in  this  true  Eng- 
lish land.  Oxonian  Buckland,  with 
tub  and  drainer,  therewith  to  sub- 
merge this  poor  earth  of  ours  in  per- 
petual deluge ;  Metropolitan  LycU, 
Hastings  Fitton,  and  many  more, — 
each  with  tamo  earthquake  to  lift  vast 
continents  above  the  sea ;  which  earth- 
quake they  keep  docile  and  fit  for 
work,  by  feeding  him  on  fresh  vol-  w 
canoes ;  and  move  him  hither  and  thi- 
ther as  ordinary  carter  cries  hup !  or 
gee !  to  mere  terrestrial  horse.  Peace 
be  to  them  and  to  their  labours — for 
web-spreading  is  not  confined  to  eru- 
dite spiders  in  learned  Jena,  learned 
Heidelberg,  and  the  rest. 

Since,  then,  the  whole  world  is  about 
to  be  disenchanted  by  the  very  univer- 
sality of  enchantment  (as  Fortuna- 
tus's  cap  would  become  mere  felt- co- 
vered beaver  in  a  nation  whore  wish- 
ing caps  were  as  numerous  as  wishing 
heads);  since,  we  say,  the  grim  giant — 
mummy-hearted  —  spectacle- nosed  -— 
Demonstration,  is  about  to  cut  up  the 
separate  limbs  of  beauty,  and  show  us 
that  the  smile-dimpled  cheek  is  but  a 
collection  of  cutes  and  fiesh  ;  the  eye 
—  life-giving,  soul-expressing,  —  no- 
thing but  various  coloureii  globules  of 
an  indurated  semi-transparent  sub- 
stance ;  since  all  things,  we  say,  are  to 
be  laid  open  to  the  enquiring  obser- 
vation, not  of  web-spreading  profes- 
sors merely,  but  of  all  and  every— 
soldier^  dandy,  and  even  book- de- 
vouring pedant ;  let  due  honour  be 
given  to  those  who,  with  far-reaching 
effort,  have  already  stript  off  the  so- 
phisticated concealments  of  truth,  and 
have  presented  h«r  I'Si  \»  m  vut\%* 
Foremo&t  a\xiQQ|^  V\io^^  ^\»si^  ^"^^ 
whom  o^  BOMWouoxa^  ^sA^^r^^^o^ 
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this  present  lucubration  of  ours  will 
render  more  celebrated  than  his  innate 
modestv  has  hitherto  allowed  him  to 
bei'ome. 

Under  what  canopy  of  bright  sky — 
woven  in  sun- loom  with  golden  threads, 
and  spreatl  over  the  basking  eartli, 
shall  we  look  for  this  philosopher,  this 
MAN  ?  Where  (>anges  roils  his  tide— 
ocean -staining  —  through  parched 
plains,  or  else  through  deep-lying  green 
savannahs,  with  myriads  of  worship- 
pers on  his  hanks,  and  also  many  cro- 
eodiles,  and  slimy  scale-monsters  in 
his  waters?  *Twas  there  where  man's 
reason- torch  was  tirst  lighted  at  the 
sun-lire  of  inspiration,  whose  faint 
rays  still  brighten  round  about,  more 
by  refraction  of  bypast  light  than  po- 
sitive illuniinati<m ;  for  the  first  des- 
cendants of  our  gri'at  ancestors  sprejid 
themselves  rapidly  over  those  carth- 
ocoan  plains,  and  retained  long  time 
— nay,  retain  till  this  hour  (dim  veil- 
ed beneath  allegoric  Vibhnus  and 
ligurative  (.'amdeos)— the  original  gos- 
I>el  truths  of  immortality  and  love. 
Ihit  it  is  not  to  those  regions  that  we 
muiit  look  for  the  hero  of  this  panegy- 
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ric,  which  with  rapid  pen  vc  are  now 
inditing ;  nor  where  Mississippi  comes 
down  to  ocean — a  king  meeting  a  kinjfi 
with  broad  banner  and  a  cectain,  n«^ 
inarticulate  herald- niess<i^e  that  hi< 
Andes  throne  is  of  equal  divniry 
with  that  of  the  old  sea  ; — but  thu 
wonder  of  modern  days  —  this  new 
Pmmcthcus,  who  with  tire  (wliethrr 
stolen  from  heaven  (»r  cli>e  pruducetl 
from  his  own  box  of  Lucifers)  has  put 
life  and  motion,  given  reason,  strength, 
dignity,  to  what  was  formerly  a  dejJ 
thing,  seen  and  known  by  all— br 
some  few  not  wholly  uu worshipped, 
yet  secretly,  as  by  them  that  fear  ri- 
dicule, or  even  burning,  hanging,  rr 
some  milder  form  of  i^erscoution ;  actl 
has  made  this  thing — once  tiead  but 
now  alive — a  walking,  visible,  tangi- 
ble thing — a  potentia,  a  power— the 
man  who  has  done  all  this  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Hindostan  nor  in  the  far  Weft, 
but  up  one  tlight  of  stairs  in  gold-ens- 
melled,  mirror- walled  lodgings,  in  the 
( -haussee  d*  Antin,  in  the  city  of  Paris 
in  France.  Hut  of  him — of  his  uanif 
and  his  performances,  somewhat  icon 
largely  in  the  next  chapter. 


Chaptlr  II. 
Wherein  appear  the  Author  and  his  Preface. 


Far-seeing  Clerk,  in  Eldin  soli- 
trides,  watching  small  vessels  on  small 
lake,  and,  with  helm  up  and  tiny  sails, 
semling  these  six- inch  leviathans  with 
gallant  prow  through  the  eentni  of 
the  battle-line  of  yon  prond  g.-illios, 
which,  with  penknife  or  else  gnlly,  he 
has  sha]»L>d  with  his  own  hand,  pre- 
sents to  the  eye  of  contem]>lation  a 
sitfht  seldom  etpialled  among  men. 
Whence  amid  those  dusk  mountains, 
or  on  the  dust-covered  plainstonos  of 
Edinburgh  city,  has  come  to  him  vi- 
sion  of  noblo  tight  on  the  ocean  ])lain  ? 
H caret h  he,  while  bending  over  that 
still  water — call  it  horse- pond  or  moun- 
tain tarn — the  booming  of  the  artil- 
lery, and  the  flapping  of  innumerous 
sails  all  swelling  out  from  squared 
yards,  by  St  Vincent's  famoiu  cape  ? 
or  the  louder  thunder  and  more  majes- 
tic rush  of  canvass  wings  by  the  deep 
waters  of  Trafalgar  ?  If  indoe«l  such 
sounds  were  not  in  his  ears,  yet  were 
thoughts  of  the  meteor  flag  in  his 

ftrt,  and  ever  is  he  to  be  classed 
I      mg  the  nobles  of  his  land.     Vet 


has  his  glory  some  drawbacks.  Gnin(i- 
e>t  of  theorists,  pity  that  with  him 
theory  was  all !  If,  in  addition  to  thf 
bodiless  Thought  of  which  he  was  the 
father,  he  had  also  been  Mro  of  tbf 
world- subduing  Deed,  how  doubled  to 
us  hnd  been  his  fame  !  He  was  but 
the  Vulcan,  who  in  the  Etna-caws  of 
his  spirit  forged  the  big  bolu  vhirli 
the  red  hand  of  Jove-Neksoo  darted: 
and  thus  was  he  dependant  on  anoihrr 
for  the  realization  of  what  wwiU 
otherwise  have  continued  but  an  idri. 
(rreatest  is  he  who  invents  and  prac- 
tises, as  beat  is  he  who  preaebrs  and 
performs.  And  in  this  fo  oor  bere^ 
C'Ount  HypoUte  Montmorenci  de  St 
Leon,  great — saj  greatest  amoagiMa 
— not  in  tbe  preaching,  for  we  woiU 
not  have  it  supposed  he  preathes  brt 
in  the  admirable  anion  pereeivaMs  n 
him,  of  tbe  geniu  ta  coneeive  sb^ 
the  talent  to  execute.  Ner  wnis  Iv 
the  third  requisite  in  a  InnefiKlor  to 
his  species,  namdvy  the  willni^Kis  to 
communicate  to  hn  lelloir*iiioftili  At 
ihiits  of  his  rcflcctioM  or 
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will  become  more  apparent 
ire  relate  the  mode  of  our  ac- 
anee  with  him,  and  such  other 
liars  as  we  shall  sec  fit  to  cou- 

the  public. 

raturo  has  not  seldom,  of  late 

been  made  a  topic  of  loud 
1  the  British  House  of  Com- 

and  by  sundry  of  those  six 
id  and  fifty-eight  Solons  has  it 
.andled  and  nursed  in  such  fa- 
as  was  Gulliver  by  the  gigantic 
J  in  Brobdignag — only  saved 
ts  perilous  condition  by  tender 
ialclitch  Talfourd  or  tender 
ialclitch  Bulwer.  In  nothing 
3re  stir  been  made  than  in  what 
ed  international  copyright  law. 

words  we  can  understand,  hut 
mments  made  thereon,  and  side 
-reciprocal  exchanges,  counter 
itees,  and  the  like — seeing  we 
t  human  beings  and  not  alto- 
'  illumined,  we  have  but  feeble 
eringsof;  yet  have  our  active 
h    neighbours,    if   not    clearer 

yet  quicker  eyes  than  ours— 
>t  few  nor  light  nor  uncxpcnsive 
riage  are  the  book  packages  and 
rolls  which  have  been  sent  over 
with  letters  (civil  and  compli- 
ry,  as  is  the  nature  of  the  Gaul), 
iting  our  assistance  in  securing, 
i  largfc  sale  for  the  said  books 
ipers,  and  secondly,  all  the  pro- 
ulting  therefrom  to  the  authors, 
they  should  fix  on  us  we  cannot 

and  modesty  will  not  allow  us 
.nslate  the  expressions  of  our 
pendents.     Haply  a  knowledge 

access  to  the  great  Maga  may 
ontributed  to  this  peculiar  effect ; 
tb  deference  approaching  some- 
too  nearly  to  the  sin  of  idolatry, 
my  of  our  applicants  rave,  en- 
stic,  say  rhapsodical  rather^a- 
Le  Bon  Kit,  probably  (as  what 
eligion  any  of  them  may  possess 
man  Catholic),  mistaking  him 
i  namesake  St  Christopher.  But 
(latter  we  leave,  and  plunge  at 
nto  the  middle  of  things.  Count 
lite  writes  to  usin  flowery  French, 

we  will  traduce  into  our  own 
English,  thus — 

'ou  are  a  man  of  too  wide-grasp- 
a  intellect  and  too  well-strung 
s  to  be  either  startled  or  aston- 
at  the  title  of  my  book.     The 


art  of  contracting  Debts  (L*art  de 
faire  des  Dettes)  has  hitherto  been 
practised  in  your  country  more  exten- 
sively than  in  any  other,  yet  ignor- 
autly,  fortuitously  as  it  were,  and  with 
no  touch  of  true  philosophy.  Tliis 
want  I  am  ambitious  to  supply,  and 
direct  myself  to  you,  sir,  whose  well- 
known,"  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  book  so  sent  to  us  is  a  small 
duodecimo,  printed  on  dim  mysteri- 
ous looking  paper,  in  types  which  to 
the  soul  of  a  Baliantyne  would  inflict 
worse  than  purgatorial  pains  ;  the 
price,  two  francs  (which,  at  tenpence 
to  the  franc,  seems  a  prodigious  over- 
charge), and  altogether  as  poor  look- 
ing a  tome  as  is  often  to  be  seen.  Yet 
may  the  shabbiest  box  hold  gold, — 
nay,  diamonds, — and  from  wooden 
platter  may  be  supped  green  fat. 

*'  Nor  am  I  ignorant,"  continues 
the  Count,  '*that  at  the  very  announce- 
ment of  my  volume,  small-souled  men 
will  look  with  eyes  in  which  despair 
has  taken  the  front  parlours,  at  their 
day-books  and  ledgers ;  but  the  great 
of  soul,  the  utilitarian,  the  sage,  the 
philanthropist,  will  rejoice.  The  Time 
of  great  truths  is  come.  As  a  writer 
who  has  not  more  genius  than  I  have 
(qui  n*a  pas  plus  de  genie  que  moi) 
has  said, '  The  human  race  is  in  pro- 
gress.'* Reasoning  on  individualities, 
or  for  individualities,  is  absurd — we 
must  reason  on  the  masses,  or^^r  the 
masses,  if  we  wish  to  reason  well. 
It  is  only  when  viewed  in  this  way 
that  the  works  of  Nature  herself  are 
grand,  harmonious,  sublime.  S^a^ 
rately  considered,  or  reduced  to  their 
first  principles,  they  are  ludicrous,  nor 
unfrequently  disgusting.  Piteous  is  it 
to  behold,  on  fine  holiday,  a  black  cloud, 
rain-pregnant,  come  to  an  untimely 
accouchement  on  the  Clos  Vougeot— 
(say,  for  your  English  understanding 
of  the  illustration),  on  June  or  July- 
Regent  Street,  at  four  o'clock,— yet 
would  you  not  have  the  heavens  shut 
up,  and  earth  cry  aloud  in  the  agonies 
of  thirst,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
Clos  Vougeot,  or  June  and  Jnly- Re- 
gent Street.  Eh  bien !"  exclaims  the 
philosophic  Hypolite,  proud  of  this  si- 
militude, **  petits  esprits,  cerveaux 
etroits,  vnes  courtes!  apprenez  que 
I'art  de  ftiire  des  dettes  et  de  nc  pomt 
les  payer,   est  l^xn  des  element  ds& 


"  Le  genre  bumain  est  en  marche***— 'NVi  i^x  ^nkDT. 
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Tordre  social.  Well^  then,  small-souls  I 
litUe-wits !  short-sights !  leaiH  that  the 
art  of  coDtracting  debts,  and  never 
paying  them,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  Social  System !  And  this/'  he  addsj 
**  is  no  contre  sens,  unless  to  my  grocer 
a  truth  which  I  am  now  to  demon- 
strate. The  subject  is  brilliant  and 
abstract.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be,  if 
possible,  less  pompous  than  M.  do 
Chateaubriand,  and  more  clear  than 
M.  Bantam." 

Much  thought  and  great  turning 
hither  and  thither  among  dictionaries, 
artistic,  scientific,  and  biographical, 
has  it  cost  us  to  discover  who  the  last- 
named  gentleman  may  be ;  but  unless 
the  author  rudely  and  irreverently, 
under  such  fowl  and  dunghill  cogno- 
men, designates  the  late  Jeremy,  we 
confess  ourselves  in  a  state  of  igno- 
rance, which  is  7iot  bliss.  What,  then, 
some  person  may  say,  are  we  in  this 
pure  Maga-field  sowing  seeds  of  ini- 

auity,  nay,  swindling  ?  Or  are  we  ra- 
aer  in  her  rich  soil  planting  trees 
which  shall  spread  their  thick  leaves 
to  heaven,  and  shelter  unnumbered 
myriads  of  men,  and  women,  and  chil- 

•'dren,  who,  from  their  pressed-down 
branches,  shall  pluck  golden  fruit  ? 
In  truth  we  know  not,  yet  have  we 
vague  suspicions  that  there  are  ho- 

•nesty  and  good  intention  hid  beneath 
all  this  word- covering,  which  the  clear- 
sighted will  perceive  ;  and  only  do  we 
suspect  that  the  whole  volume  may  bo 
a  phrase-quiz,  a  sham,  and  not  a  reali- 
ty, when  we  meet  with  such  world- 
wisdom  as  the  following  : — 

'*  In  a  great  state  where  laws  and 
rulers  were  perfectly yw*^  every  thing 
would  be  in  its  place — property  of 
what  nature  soever  would  bo  inviola- 
ble— commerce  and  industry  would 
go  on  their  way  rejoicing — public  em- 
ployments (say  rather  state  offices 
called  shortly  '  i)lacc,')  would  be  given 
to  merit  only — and  the  government 
and  the  governed  would  present  the 
image  of  a  family,  whereof  the  iirst 
shoiild  bo  the  parent,  and  the  second 
the  clilldn^n.  But  nowhere,  alas  I  is 
this  chimera  endowed  with  real  exist- 
ence, and  the  reason  of  it  is  clear : 
Boast  as  wo  like  of  electors  and  re- 
presentatives— let  us  make  finest  laws, 
raise  armies,  create  prefects,  mayors, 
and  even  justices  of  the  peace — nay, 

ice  IIS  givo  Orders,  HanoveTian-Guel- 

phic  or  otherwise^  to  whom  we  pVeaAO 
— red  g'owns  to  our  judges  and  \Aue 


uniforms  to  the  police— >ire  cannot, 
with  all  these  palisadoes  and  chevenz- 
de-frise,  keep  out  the  assaults  of  am- 
bition, intrigue,  cupidity,  which  shi- 
ver to  pieces  this  pretended  equili- 
brium, and  kick  its  fragmenta  into 
limbo.  No !  while  the  earth  shall  cod- 
tinuo  earth,  this  Cerberus  will  turn  all 
things  topsy-turvy,  will  excite  wars — 
the  unjust  against  the  just— anarchy 
against  order — people  against  kings— 
kings  against  people.  Such  is  the 
eternal  cause  of  all  revolutions  and  all 
upsets.  Hence  it  will  follow  that  in 
the  best  of  countries,  under  the  best  of 
governments,  a  nation  is  always  divi* 
ded  into  injurers  and  injured — (*  Uae 
nation  se  partage  toujours  en  invi- 
dus  Lesans,  et  en  Uses.')  But  at  the 
same  time  we  may  remark,  that,  spite 
of  so  many  causes  of  disorder,  there 
does  always  exist  an  absolute  equilibri- 
um of  justice,  which  every  effort  tends 
to  re-establish.  The  injured  has  ever 
a  lively  recollection  of  his  injury,  and 
the  right  (if  not  legal,  yet  natural), 
to  be  on  the  look-out  for  compensa- 
tions. Wc  perceive,  then,  that  Am- 
bition, Intrigue,  Cupidity,  are  con- 
stantly destroying  the  social  balance^ 
and  that  those  monsters  must  be  strug- 
gled against — yea,  subdued.  Hereto 
have  we  come  in  this  logical  sequence, 
and  we  may  assume  that  changes  inse- 
parable from  all  conditions,  fluctua- 
tions in  trade,  uncertainty  in  govern- 
ments, and  other  incidents,  leave  m 
every  great  public  a  body  of  (say,  for 
argument's  sake),  a  hundred  thousand 
individuals,  who,  under  an  order  of 
things  perfectly  just,  would  enjoy  the 
fortunes  or  the  places  to  which  they 
are  entitled  by  their  good  qualities^ 
whether  innate  or  acquired.  These 
hundred  thousand  mon,*  continaes 
Count  Hy polite,  in  frenzy  sublime, 
with  true  French — say  rather  Pari^ 
refined  modesty*  '  These  hundred 
thousand  men  are  necessarily  the  eiiit 
of  the  nation.  Would  not  this  de- 
scendant of  time -honoured  ancestors 
— of  whom  the  '  De '  that  marshals 
his  name  is  least  of  his  nobility  en- 
signs, if  property  had  been  regula^ 
ly  transmitted  from  sire  to  son,  by 
primogeniture  fixed  law — would  he 
not  have  had  thousands  of  rcnt-roU, 
and  the  axle  of  his  chariot  of  gold  ? 
This  other — would  he  not  have  been 
counsellor  of  state,  if  we  had  had  one 
goNctikXEkecL\.\ii^T^\  this  other,  would 


tias  scattered  his  patrimonj  on 
ad  to  Coblentz ;  another  on  the 
'ay  to  Ghent ;  another  still  amid 
prays  of  Cannes.  Most  belie- 
bere  would  be  no  return  from 
rell ;  no  le-apparition  from  El- 
9.  They  made  proclamations^ 
les^  oaths  —  signed  parchments 


ling  real;^and9  finally^  stocks 
ad  speculative  men  were  ruined, 
nbt  all  these  things  firoduced 
»y  evanishing  of  goods,  falls, 
astly,  a  multitude  of  Injured  ? 
:  not  that  society  owes  these  men 
insation.  Society  must  provide 
lese  hundred  thousand  victims 
she  has  disinherited." 
IS,  in  this  strict  logical  induc- 
Qot  without  glimmerings  here 
lere  of  a  high-hearted  philoso- 
loes  the  young  Count  proceed 


I  Tick  an  Seieniifie  Frine^.  lit  - 

had  had  one  government  less?    Say, celebrated ee0iioiiiM»luuid«iiioiil 

strated  that  soolety  divides  itieif  into 
Prodttcers  and  Uonsmnert.  Now* 
whenever  in  society  a  person  acts  «• 
a  producer,  he  is  entitled  to  the  eqoti 
valent  of  the  thing  produced.  I  know 
not  if  I  make  myself  understood,  but 
to  me  it  appears  plain  that  if  I  prove 
that  J— or  any  other  man,  comme  il 
tate  declarations,  vrithout  consi-  faut-^protbice,  then  society  becomes 
that  such  formalities   meant    my  debtor.    But  what  do  I  produce  ? 

Question  fit  only  for  a  fool  to  ask- 
yet  deign  I  to  answer  it.  llins, 
grnmted  yon  never  see  me  bending 
over  a  loom,  or  bustling  in  a  market, 
carrying  in  crops  in  autumn,  or  put- 
ting in  seed  in  spring.  t  have  no 
thousand  in&nts  struggUng  sixteen 
hours  a^day,  elevating  me  into  a  cot* 
ton  lord  on  a  throne  of  human  skele- 
tons,  nor  do  I  import  shawls  or  tallow 
— ^but  because  I  have  no  counter,  sad 
emplov  no  shipping,  it  would  be  a 
capital  error  to  suppose  tiiat  I  do  not 
it  may  be  considered  his  epistle  produce,  I  stir  not  from  bed  till  noon, 
uctory.  What  in  this  clear  and  by  that  considerate  indolence  dU 
lent  surprises  us  most  is  the  uni-  minisn  the  number  of  idlers  who  en- 
truthfulness  of  his  premises  as*  cuinbv  the  'busy  population  of  onr 
— ^namely,  the  fact  that  society,  towns.  I  tie  my  neckdoth  my  oirii 
ts  artificial  subdivisions  into  men  tie — and  give  an  impulse  to  the  nm-  . 
>roperty,  men  with  no  property,  nufacture  of  muslin  or  the  importa- 
rho  had  property  and  have  lost  tion  of  Bandanas.  I  breakftst  at 
)n  who  were  without  proper-     Tortoni's,  and  by  the  delicacy  of  my 

choice  produce  an  enlarged  consump- 
tion. I  oring  Ofiaians  a  la  Pravmeak  • 
into  fashion — or  give  a  run  to '  TmflfiBs 
k  ritalienne.*     Thus  a  whole  pro* 
vince  is  enriched  by  that  one  break- 
i  association  of  ideas  than  of    fast ;    the   population  of   Perig<Hrd, 
earth's  lord,  heaven's  heir,—    which  had  long  languished  in  idlenesi^ 
signboard  on  every  side,  ^'Tres«    is  occupied  at  fiill  wages  in  dlggiof 

trifles.  I  have  made  equipages  mj 
study,  and,  as  they  flit  by  me,  ean  an* 
nSiiiato  or  exalt  with  a  wrinkle  of 
my  brow.  No  one  has  such  an  eye 
for  the  hang  of  a  Pbsston,  the  sweep 
of  a  Tolento.  A  judgment  delivered 
in  ten  words  is  a  source  of  incalcolft* 
ble  riches  to  saddlers  and  coaeh-boild- 
ers.  I  approve  a  certain  style  of  buu 
mystic  power  is  this,  that  to  old  ness,  ana,  behold !  leather  beeomw 
skin  gives  virtue  greater  than    dear— the  breeders  of  Poissy  doaUe 

their  stock*  and  the  tanners  ore  woiked 
to  do 
<'  1  uj     in       city/'  lie  eoi    m 


1  have  gained  it,  has  so  t&ken 
out  of  his  natural  sphere  as  to 
bim  entirely  forgetfm  of  his  ori- 
destination,  instincts,  feelings, 
ream  suggest  more  utterly  un- 


vrill  bo  prosecuted  with  utmost 
of  law?"  What  trespass? 
aw  ?  What  makes  it  one  man's 
Bs  and  another  man's  law  ?  Cer- 
archment  skins,  written  over  in 
e  hand,  with  seals  and  signa- 
kept  in  green  tin  box.  'Tb 
lat  gives  right  to  say  to  fellow- 
"  Thus  far,  and  no  farther.'* 


f  Solomon?  that  throws  g^ves 
free  men's  limbs,  and  leads  them, 
actory,  to  pillory  or  treadmill  ? 
ly  considered,  these  are  only  in- 
ments  on  the  dignity  of  our 
),  which  it  were  well  to  abolish. 
)w  is  such  feat  to  be  performed  ? 
( listen  to  the  eloquent  exposition 
Count. 
:  is  a  long  time  sincp  H»  J.  B. 
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I    repeat   tho   'wittieUms   of    \vcek*s  rolls  at  the  bakers,  a  piir  d 
,    thu    absurdities   of    Potier.     shoes,  or  a  new  hat.      Whoso  doeiVii 

lift  his  soul  above  such  pettinesses  ii 
unworthy  to  peruse  my  book." 

So  with  a  loud  tap  on  the  drum,  and  \ 
big  trumpet- blow  uf  self-triumph, doe* 
the  Count  conclude  the  paraerafffi. 
Sundry  matters  are  after ward«  deuiN. 
to  which  these  few  pages  will  srnre  a 
note  of  preparation.  What,  ind^^ 
he  in  bodily  shape  may  be,  is  to  m  nn- 
known.  Yet  have  we  heard  fromihofe 
who  have  sojourned  in  Paris  tbat  \i 
is  exceeiling  comely,  like  a  Frecc] 
anofel,  endowed  with  chin-forest  aai 
broad  sihoulders,  and  a  profuse  »hciw  \d 
chains.  Some,  also,  have  laraeated 
that  in  this  instance,  nature  did  Dotd^ 
part  from  her  u>ual  niinrardiiness  ii 
the  article  of  Angers  and  thumbs,  k 
fmm  being  limited  to  merely  ten.  \t 
is  forced  to  crowd  each  of  them  «i:3 
three  rings,  whirh  would  be  N>Gk< 
whut  iu<ire  t;i«tefully  arrangt-d  if  !■;.' 
had  had  thiriy  lingers,  and  one  rinr 
only  on  eat:h.     Hut  with  these  hi^: 


tees. 
Bninet 

«  Wc  must  go  and  see  them,'  says  all 
tho  world.  Tlic  boxes  of  the  theatre, 
which  would  have  remained  empty, 
are  fuU  to  overflow — and  tho  benefit 
is  u  bumper.  If  this  is  not  Xo produce,  I 
don't  know  what  is.  If  this  is  not  to 
produce,  politic :il  economy  is  a  hum- 
bug, Adam  Smith  a  ninny,  and  Malthus 
a  spoon.  Society  ought  surely  to  pay 
such  producers — such  models  of  civi- 
lisation, who,  by  their  manners  and 
bon  ton,  are  the  ornaments  of  a  cofloe- 
rooin — brinur  tailors  into  vof^ne,  em- 
bellish the  Boulevard.i  or  Hond  Street 
— and  siupply  tho  attentions  which  so 
many  liusltands  are  too  much  oci.uitied 
to  ati'iinl.  Yes — 'tis  as  an  equivalent 
for  these  services,  as  compen>ation  fur 
the  j»l,;i'cs  we  don't  ])0'i^ess — the  for- 
tunes we  have  lost — the  opportunities 
wc  h  iv«!  nli^sed — that  we  practise  the 
art  whi.'h  will  be  detailed  to  you  in 
this  voliune.  And  observe,  sir,  and 
thniuifh  yi>n  let  the  Uriiihli  ])ublic  ob- 


serve, that  here  we  make  no  mention  of    myvteries  wc  meddle  not^  and  proc«<^ 
such   low  and  contemptible  branches     to  the  uext  chapter, 
of  tlie  atudy  as  getting  into  debt  for  a 


ClIAPTEa  III. 
Whirdn  the  Art  is  Explained. 


Cor.-ican  Bonaparte,  say  rather  the 
KiHpcTor  Najiolcon,  var-comct  plar- 
iUfS  tliinnsfh  yon  murky  alniosphcre, 
and  'mill  the  dcatli-darkncs^  casting  a 
light,  >viiich,  thiMii^h  drcaiifnl,  was  a 
bi'acou  to  the  voya^«'rs  over  yon 
y\nan;h  sea,  was  watched  on  his  firj.t 
appeal iui^  with  dread,  and  fear,  and 
terror  ;  by  fewe>t,  with  love  or  hope, 
lint  ^non  in  the  cloudy  firmament  ap- 
peared other  stars  —  red-hm  d  like 
^lars,  and  Soult,  and  Masirena,  and 
Stry,  were  the  planets  of  that  new- 
heaven.  Fiery  meteors,  swam))-born, 
flitted  over  stagnant  bloixl- pools,  and 
among  the>e,  (inunmer  Langlct,  called 
familiarly  Titiff  dr.  rL/iftr,  or  hell- 
tiger,  was  famous  in  liis  humbler 
Fl)here.  What  on  great  scale  was  per- 
formed m  unkinged  Portngal,  or 
double-kinged  Spain.,  by  marshals  and 
Ihtocs  ;  when  pictures  and  jewels  and 
(whi>])er  it  not  loudly  in  ear  of  erowd- 
liuz/ae<l  veteran  /  uncounted  vulgar 
coin  were  transferred  from  orphan 
Lisbon,  or  dark- roomed  Escurial,  to 
modem  Paris  dwellings  of  Junots  and 


the  rest — what  in  this  wholesale  iBii 
nuignanimous  manner  was  pracrii^eii  1} 
gnat  and  noble,  was  at  long  di>t4&-.e 
imitated  by  hell- tiger  Langh't  of  iti 
guards.  For  him  Murillos,  nor  C'aud«s> 
nor  Tiiians  had  any  charms;  natii'a' 
al  trea»uries  were  what  he  did  iwt 
dream  of;  yet,  what  little  was  witb- 
in  his  power  he  did.  Fowls  and  pifi 
weic  the  utmost  of  his  ezaetioos  is 
tho  C  ommissariat  Department,— Btf 
were  peasant's  ear-ringa,  nor  hifd- 
w(m  earnings  left  luiadmired  ;  si^ 
with  gallant  playfulness  (which  kad 
earned  for  him  his  pet  appellation  sf 
tiger),  not  loath  was  he  with  svuri 
or  musket  to  maintain  the  glory  of  thf 
ffrande  nation^  by  hewing  down,  tf 
else  shooting  through  the  head,  wht- 
soevcr,  and  of  what  sex  soerer,  it- 
sisted  his  commands.  Tbeiv  b  sons* 
thing  so  inspiring  of  military  aidotf 
in  the  sound  of  a  dn   d«  that  wt 


not  wonder  to  find 
heroic.       Pity 


so 


gnulged  such  delecta 
than  thenunhalf  I  i 


iinuiwr  Lai^ 
hat  NapolHt 
onalolasiV 
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cord  in  French  armies  is  plentiful.  From  twenly-five  to  thirty-five  years 
and  trees  in  Spain  fertile  in  strong        of  age — 

branches  ;    for    the   combination   of  Thirty-two  teeth  the  colour  of  snow~. 
these  three  things — Napoleon,  rope,  A  constitution  of  iron- 
tree — cut  off  lieroic  Langlet  in  the  A  stomach  of  bronze — 
full  march  of  his  fame.     No  history  Broad  chest  and  strong  arms-* 
contains  any  record  of  what  his  last  Whiskers,  black  and  bushy— 
thoughts  were  fixed  on,  as  he  rapidly  And  a  calf  seven  inches  in  diameter, 
ascended    the    Galilean    oak,    with 

hempen  cravat ;  and  we  will,  there-  The  philosophic  English,  who  have 
fore,  guess  that  they  reverted  to  his  preceded  us  by  many  centuries  in  the 
brave  boy,  whom,  with  his  mother,  he  science  of  legislation,  have  adopted 
had  left  behind  him  in  the  Faubourg  this  idea.  They  recognise  personal 
de  St  Autoine.  Brave  boy  I  bright  property  in  their  statute  books,  and 
mother !  whose  admiration  of  Paris  consider  it  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
architecture  and  general  philanthropy  real  or  immovable  property.  That 
were  so  great,  that  she  did  nothing  this  system  is  the  true  one— the  only 
but  walk  the  streets,  seeking  whom  odc  sanctioned  by  virtue  and  religion, 
she  might  overwhelm  with  hospitality,  this  one  argument  will  sufiiee  to 
But  she  also  became  displeasing  to  prove, — "  It  is  Nature  herself  that 
certain  ill-natured  functionaries,  who  bestows  this  property — are  we  to  go 
treated  her  with  a  harshness  unworthy  against  Nature  and  make  her  legacy 
of  a  nation  famed  for  its  politeness,  useless  ?  to  deny  the  value  of  her  gift  ? 
and  in  short  time  the  boy  was  an  to  dishonour  herbills,  as  if  we  doubted 
orphan.  He  grew  up  ;  and  many  her  handwriting  or  the  solvency  of  her 
who  remember  the  hell-tiger  of  the  affairs?*'  Never  I  never!  Yet  is  not 
guards,  with  his  bushy  beard  and  Nature  a  mother  kind  alike  to  all,— 
thick  mustachios,  his  broad  shoulders,  she  has  her  favourites,  and  makei 
and  his  peculiar  taste  in  rings,  are  /leirs  of  the  sons  she  likes  best.  In 
somewhat  incredulous  about  the  nobi-  thb  design  she  calls  society  to  her  aid^ 
lity  of  Monsieur  Le  Corapte  'Hy  polite  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that 
Montmorcnci  de  St  Leon.  Witti  this  to  the  whole  number  we  have  stated- 
affair  of  genealogy,  however,  we  have  namely,  a  hundred  thousand  souls  in 
little  to  do.  Our  correspondent  is,  of  Franco  alone — she  gives  equal  for- 
course,  tho  best  judge  on  such  sub-  tunes.  To  some  she  gives  a  draft  on 
ject)!!,  and  we  are  satistied  that  he  is  society,  who  is  her  banker,  for  one 
what  ho  has  told  us.  With  what  amouut ;  to  another,  for  a  ditierent 
high  morality,  nor  less  wisdom,  worthy  one.  We  regard,  in  this  disquisition, 
of  one  who  is  under  tho  presidency  only  the  more  highly  favoured,  on 
of  magnanimous  Pasquier,  does  he  whom  she  settles  an  amount  yielding 
open  1  an  annuity  of  ten  thousand  francs. 
Property  has  been  hitherto  but  The  tables  will  be  equally  applicable 
carelessly  defined  by  the  laws,  and  is  to  those  who  have  only  half  tliat  sum, 
much  more  extensive  in  its  signitica-  or  a  quarter  of  it,  in  the  proportion  of 
tion  than  is  supposed.  Lawyers  will  ten  to  five  ;  or  ten  to  two  and  a  half, 
tell  you  that  they  distinguiiih  pro-  In  England,  a  richer  country,  the 
perry  into  movable  aud  immovable  documents  will  be  equally  available, 
(mobiliae  et  immohiiiere)  ;  hence,  understanding  by  francs  guineas  or 
the  miserable  prejudice  that  makes  it  sovereigns.  Taking  it  for  granted, 
depend  on  certain  quantities,  more  or  then,  that  society  will  be  willing  to 
less,  of  acres  of  land,  pieces  of  plate,  pay  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  on  the 
sumptuous  furniture,  or  bags  full  of  original  capital,  we  perceive  that  the 
gold ;  so  that,  under  this  pitiful  sys-  fortune  of  the  man,  comme  ii  Jaut, 
tem,  character,  talent,  education,  are  must  be  estimated  at  two  hundred 
considered  infinitely  inferior  to  a  land-  thousand  francs.  This  is  made  up  of 
measuring  chain,  a  silver-weighing  the  following  funds  :— 
scale,  and  an  inventory.      Nothing 

than  this   theory  is  so  incomplete.         1.  His  physical  qualities. 
The  fact  is,  that  independently  of        2.  His  education, 
these  elements  of  property  (which,  we        3.  His  disposition  or  character, 
grant,  are  of  some  value  in  their  way)» 

there  are  many  more  real  and  more  InpuiiQ&nc«oti!i[Vft^t%\i\kTVDt!i^^^^^&^ 
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ing  tlie  qualities  already  enumerated 
at  the  following  sums  : — 

Fivo-and-twenty    to   five-and- 

thirty  years  of  age,  .      10,000 

Height,  from  five  feet  ten  to 

six  feet,  .  .  .  5000 
Thirty-two  teeth  (snow  white) 

50  per  tooth,            .         .  IGOO 

Constitution  of  iron,   .         .  6000 

Stomach  of  bronze,     .         .  3000 

Broad  chest  and  strong  arms,  3000 
Whiskers,  black    and    bushy 

(500  a-piece),          .         .  1000 

Calf  seven  inches  in  diameter,  2400 

Total   personal  property,  re- 
presenting a  capital  of     .      32,000 

No  political  economist  can  dispute 
these  valuations.  Every  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  cibove  items  should,  there- 
fore, consider  himself  in  the  possession 
of  a  capital  of  from  thirty  to  tliirty- 
five  thousand  francs,  and  entitled  to 
live  at  the  rate  (in  so  far  as  they  are 
concerned)  of  somewhere  about  fifteen 
hundred  francs  a-year.  I  put  a  most 
moderate  value  on  these  noble  pro- 
perties, and  I  know  they  would  be 
snapt  up  *'  by  many  an  old  banker  and 
vieille  marquise  if  they  could  get  them 
at  double  the  price."  And  so  for 
many  more  pages  does  the  young 
couut  take  notice  of  his  inheritance, 
as  some  of  eartVs  more  fortunate 
children  look  over  their  estates.  By 
fewest  will  it  be  thought  that  his  esti- 
mate is  exorbitant,  for  have  there  not 
been  in  our  own  land  Hertfords  and 
Queensberrys  who  would  have  given 
the  thirty-two  thousand  pounds  (at 
which  such  properties  arc  estimated 
in  England)  for  the  loan  of  them  for 
a  single  year  ?  What  marchionesses, 
whether  old  or  young,  might  consider 
them  worth  in  our  moral  and  delicate- 
minded  country,  far  be  it  from  us  to 
guess.  Yet  if,  as  Count  Hypolite 
supposes,  the  vieilles  marquises  desire 
such  things  for  their  own  personal  im- 
provement, our  notions  of  female 
beauty  must  be  difiercnt  from  the 
Paris  standard.  For,  though  we  can 
appreciate,  even  in  the  softer  sex,  the 
advantages  of  a  constitution  of  iron 
and  stomach  of  bronze,  we  are  puzzled 
what  is  to  bo  done  with  the  black  and 
bushy  whiskers,  the  broad  shoulders, 
or  even  the  calf  seveB  inches  in  diame- 
ter.    Such  are  tbo  obscunliea  Ib&t 

arise  from  international  ignoTa&ce; 

for  who,  in  this  sea-^urrouxxdedis^aM 


[Not. 


— almost  divided  from  the  whole  worid 
— can  solemnly  predicate  that  French 
marchionesses  (especially  of  the  old  re- 
gime) did  not  sport  whiskers  and  glo- 
rify themselves  in  gigantic  legs  ? 

After  sundry  deep  observations, 
which,  for  brevity's  sake,  we  preter- 
luit,  gay  Hypolite,  not  without  deep 
yearnings  after  the  intellectual  ad- 
vancement of  the  species,  gives  his 
notions  on  the  great  subject  of  educa- 
tion.    This  he  divides  into  two  sorts : 

1 .  Education  by  books. 

2.  Education  by  the  eyes. 

Of  these  he  gives  greatly  the  pre- 
ference to  the  last. 

*'  Book  education,*'  he  says,  *'  fur- 
nishes but  few  recruits  to  the  class  of 
men  comme  il  faut — (parenthetically 
let  us  translate  this  phrase  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hibernian  Curran»  *  the 
Clean  Potato,*) — for  book  education 
supposes  a  degree  of  knowledge  in- 
compatible with  genteel  life— an  ac- 
quaintance with  our  own  language 
deep  and  searching  as  Voltaire's  or 
Southey's — of  Greek  like  Thucydides*8, 
or  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield's — of  Latin 
like  Cicero's  or  Niebuhr's.  They  are 
not  content  with  mathematics  unless 
they  know  as  much  of  them  as  Bab- 
bage — of  astronomy,  unless  they  are 
as  familiar  in  the  milky  way  as  Her- 
schel  or  Arago.  What  use  can  be 
made  of  such  impracticable  spoons? 
They  lodge  in  a  triangle,  dine  on  an 
experiment,  and  sup  on  a  problem; 
glass  in  hand  they  gaze  round  the 
theatre,  where  all  the  performers  are 
stars ;  attend  soirees  among  the  con- 
stellations ;  have  Jupiter  for  their 
friend  and  Venus  for  their  mistress. 
A  pair  of  stout  shoes  and  a  bisciut  is 
ample  provision  for  such  mortals.  But 
the  Eye  education  is  the  proper  sys- 
tem for  the  Clean  Potato^  and  is  al- 
ready far  more  generally  cultivated 
than  the  other.  Nor  do  a  few  terms 
spent  at  college  materially  interfere 
with  it ;  for  a  sprinkling  of  such  scho- 
lastic phrases  as  'gyp,'  <  scout,' 
*  chum,' '  procter,'  *  oak,'  *  commons,* 
'  battels,*  does,  indeed,  rather  tend  to 
place  the  eye  education  in  a  better  light, 
and  give  an  air  of  high  scholarship  to 
one's  discourse.  You  know>  vaguely 
enough  (yet  still  you  know),  that  Cicero 
is  an  orator,  Virgil  a  poet,  and  Horace  a 
wag.  The  name  of  Seneca  has  be* 
come  so  tiresome  to  you  in  the  month 
of  your  tutor  that  you  remember  with- 
ould^<c.\ii\.^  V<^S]^«^T&!^t«llit  \  Penew 
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you  feci  certain  were  satirists  ; 
ou  know  as  well  as  Monk  or  the 
;ers  that  Livy  is  full  and  flowing", 
t  energetic  and  moral,  and  Taci- 
^orous  and  concise.  You  can't  tell 
It  exact  time  those  notables,  and 
I  you  have  an  equal  acquaint- 
with,  lived  and  flourished  ;  but 
Lnow  they  were  Romans,  and 
;he  Lionsof  .4/ir/t7i^  Rome.  This 
i  very  useful  to  bear  in  mind,  as 
vents  you  making  any  mistake 
en  Ovid  and  Thomas  Moore, 
\  and  General  Evans,  or  Tacitus 
)octor  Lingard. 

)ur  knowledge  of  life,  in  the  mean- 
progresses  the  more  rapidly  the 
>u  encumber  yourself  with  books. 
Lnow  the  best  hotels,  get  admit- 
behind  the  scenes,  attend  Persi- 
rehearsals,  and  have  a  private 
of  the  Bayaderes  before  their 
:  appearance.  You  know  the  cut 
oat,  and  the  shape  of  a  pair  of 


trowsers  better  than  Stultz  or  Ash- 
tou, — the  flavour  of  wine  the  moment 
the  cork  is  drawn,  and  can  give  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  Palais  Royal  more  cor- 
rectly than  Malte  Brun  or  Major  Ren- 
nel  could  give  the  geography  of  the 
world.  I  say  nothing  of  your  judg- 
ment in  horse-flesh,  in  beauty,  in 
music ;  nor  of  your  power  of  small 
talk  and  paying  compliments, — nor 
even  of  your  gaUopading  better  than 
Coulon,  or  waltzing  like  a  Russian 
Secretary ; — nor  do  I  mention  other 
accomplishments,  which,  of  course,  you 
possess ;  for  who  is  there  left  iq  this 
breathing  world  who  can  neither  scrape 
on  a  fiddle  nor  whistle  with  a  flute  ?  ** — 
His  education — (in  addition  to  the 
physical  properties  mentioned  before) 
represents  to  the  Clean  Potato  ca- 
pital of  sixty-eight  thousand  francs, 
giving  a  sum- total  under  both  heads 
of  one  hundred  thousand  francs^  or  an 
income  of  five  thousand  a-year. 


Chapter  III. 
Wherein  the  Art  is  further  developed. 


Ls  it,  when  James  Watt  was  slum- 
5"  in  cradle  in  the  far  north,  re- 
l  by  stars  (prophet-  voiced,  though 
ible  to  our  ears),  that  by  that 
>v  infant  should  he  dragged  forth 
hid  caverns  where  unknown  it 
i,  the  Steam  Giant,  and  subject- 
man's  dominion,  carrying  him 
illimitable  seas,  storm-defying  ? 
ere  the  heavens  illuminated  with 
ir- manuscript,  as  if  James  Watt 
leen  but  Jack  Robinson  or  Tom 
I  ?  Strange  subject  for  contcm- 
n  is  it, — the  earth-destiny  of  men, 
liest  children  ;  so  unknown  while 
I  long  clothes, — so  unsearchable 
sest  observation,  either  of  planet, 
t  in  sky,  or  bumps  on  small  cra- 
Who  could  tell  whether  two- 
i-old  Napoleon  would  overturn 
3  seats  and  elevate  new  ones,  or 
y,  as  village  carpenters,  repair 
lairs,  or  in  busier  moments  make 
?  Small  difference  perceptible  at 
eeks  old,  between  Wellington 
Espartero  ;  nor  even  at  quarter 
ear  between  Pitt  and  Melbourne, 
before  years  and  experience  had 
Dped  the  faculties  in  young  Count 
>lite,  difficult,  almost  impossible 
I  it  have  been  to  decide  with  cer- 
',  whether  he  would  not  creep 
gh  life  as  uselessly  as  Thiers,  or 
mt  the  benefactor  of  hb  species-— 
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the  Truth-finder,  more  honourable 
than  King  or  Kaiser.  The  few  doubts 
that  over  our  mind  hung — ^liko  mist  on 
high  hill — are  now  dissolved  before 
those  sun-bright  verities  ;  and  grate- 
ful are  we  that  the  author  has  made 
us  the  channel  for  such  fructifying 
truth-streams ;  deeply  also  do  we  pray 
that  whatever  pecuniary  benefit  may 
result  from  the  sale  of  his  volume,  may 
find  its  way  to  him, — yet  more  than  du- 
bious are  we  on  such  a  subject — mean- 
time we  can  but  recommend.  Needless 
bit  of  thishigh  argumentto  give  all  the 
minute  detaib.  Knowledge  of  life- 
French,  Paris  life — is  vbible  in  every 
page,  and  a  wild  gleam  b  thrown  over 
those  solid  Thought  masses,  but  whe- 
ther by  a  flame  thrown  upward  in  jets 
and  outburstings,  from  the  Satanic  fire- 
lake  of  irony  and  contempt,  or  else  by 
the  mild  sparkling  of  wit,  we  cannot 
always  determine.  The  character  and 
disposition  are  assessed  in  the  fourth 
chapter  of  the  Treatbe  at  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  completing  the  natu- 
ral inheritance  of  the  man  comme  il 
faut,  or  Clean  Potato.  As  all  men 
have  their  dispositions  (humeurs)  di- 
vided into  sulkinesses  (bouderies)  and 
gaieties^  he  recommends  such  an  am- 
ple dbcharge  of  the  former  in  solitude^ 
or  on  the  heads  of  unfortunate  lackey 
or  gn^ooxn^  as  to  leave  firee  scope  for 
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the  gaieties  before  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  Yet  in  no  chapter  is  Count 
Hypolite  so  altogether  sensible  and 
straightforward  as  in  that  entitled 
The  Borrower  (L*Emprunteur)  ;  and 
gratifying  is  it  beyond  all  things  to 
US|  as  lovers  of  our  country,  to  find 
the  rhapsodic  poetic  manner  in  which 
he  lauas  England  and  the  national 
debt  in  refereuce  to  this  subject. 

"  What!"  he  exclaims,  "shall  we 
be  told  that  what  is  just,  honourable, 
noble  in  a  nation,  shall  in  an  indivi- 
dual be  thought  mean  or  base  ? — Na- 
tions,'* he  adds,  in  a  spirit  of  recondite 
discovery  worthy  of  Macculloch,  "  are 
but  collections  of  individuals,  and 
therefore  what  enriches  the  whole  (as 
the  debt  has  undoubtedly  done  to  Eng- 
land) it  must  be  patriotic  in  indivi- 
duals  to  practise." — "  The  power,"  he 
says,  ''  which  enabled  the  Sea-  Queen 
to  build  her  vast  throne  upou  the  wa- 
ters—  to  struggle  crguo  Marie  with 
embattled  Europe — to  conciuer  the  In- 
dies— chain  the  colonies  of  the  world 
to  her  footstool,  and  cast  down  the 
Battle- God  Napoleon,  had  this  (the 
borrowing  system)  for  its  basis."— i 
Then  follows  a  strain  of  panegyric, 
which  we  despair  of  imitating,  and 
therefore  omit  altogether,  on  the  only 
standard  a  true  philanthropist  would 
fight  under — the  lily  fiag  and  the  tri- 
color, and  even  the  eagles,  being  little 
worth  in  the  comparison — "ledrapeau 
du  credit  y 

High-reaching  efforts  after  the  sub- 
lime require  some  relaxation  (as  people 
become  sleepy  on  the  lofty  summit  of 
Chimborazo),  and  so  Count  Hypolite 
lays  himself  down  and  murmurs  gentle 
words  in  a  sort  of  half-sleep.  Wisdom 
among  the  ancients  was  typified  by  an 
owl,  a  somnolent-looking  fowl ;  and 
accordingly  Owl  Hypolite  snores  pla- 
titudes like  a  true  political  economist. 
*'  11  faut,"  he  says,  **  surtout  vous  en- 
detter,  conformement  aux  saines  idees 
d'6conomie  politique  qui  veulent  une 
sage  division  des  richesses."    **  It  is 


evident,'*  he  continues,  *'  that  there  are 
many  people  who  have  too  much,  and 
many  more  who  have  too  little.  Su- 
perabundance and  deficit  are  the  an- 
tagonist principles  between  which  some 
medium  is  to  be  established.  To  con- 
tract debts  among  people  who  have 
too  little,  what  is  that  but  to  increase 
the  disorder?  'Tis  to  add  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  unfortunate.** 

To  contract  debts,  on  the  other 
hand,  among  people  who  have  too 
much — this  is  to  establish  the  equili- 
brium. If,  for  instance,  the  Clean 
Potato,  whose  shoes  begin  to  gape, 
thinks,  foolishly,  of  having  a  patch 
put  to  them  by  the  cobbler  in  his  mi- 
serable stall,  and  allows  the  poor  devil 
to  whistle  for  his  payment,  he  commits 
a  crime,  a  sacrilege,  a  murder.  Mere- 
ly to  have  dry  feet  he  deprives  the  poor 
wretch  of  his  cheese  to  his  brown 
bread,  and  of  his  pint  of  half-and-half. 
— Let  him  have  his  tops  of  Hoby — his 
pumps  of  Dean  and  Davis — his  Hes- 
sians of  Sakosky — do  those  gentle- 
men dine  less  sumptuously — drink  a 
pint  of  claret  the  less,  or  sport  a  nag 
the  fewer? — With  them  there  b  a  ««• 
ptrabundance  of  leather ;  while  with 
the  cobbler  in  his  stall  there  is  a  deficit. 
But  not  content  with  this  scientific 
arrangement  of  his  subject,  the  Count 
grows  still  more  laboured  in  his  ex- 
planations. Minuteness  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  all  philosophers.  To  him 
an  emmet  is  as  gigantic  an  object  of 
contemplation  as  an  elephant: — and 
careful  Hypolite  subdivides  his  super- 
abundances— from  which  a  certain  per 
centage  is  ex  actable  by  the  Clean  Po- 
tato— into  these  three  heads : — 
Surabondances  Budgetaires, 
Surabondances  Commcrciales, 
Surabondances  Patrimoniales — 
The  first  comprehends  all  place- 
holders —  employes  —  Ministers  of 
State  —  marshals  —  ambassadors  — 
judges.  The  second  to  which  a  whole 
chapter  is  devoted,  comprehends-^but 
we  will  transcribe  it  entire  : — 


**  Surabondances  Commerciales. 
Relisez  mon  Ckcqntre  de  L* EmprunteurJ*^ 


Ominous  and  pregnant  chapter, — 
not  less  short  than  pithy.     The  Sur^ 
abondances  patrimotiiales  are  wine- 
cellars,  partridges,  hunters,  country 
housct,  scats  in  curricles,  and  olWt 
Adrwaiage^  contingent  on  »  gieutl^maA 


of  thick  brains  and  broad  acres.  These 
are,  as  it  were,  floating  capitals — or 
rather  mere  waifs  and  strays,  which 
to  the  Clean  Potato  (who  may  call 
himself  Lord  of  the  Manor,  whereTer 
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gbt  and  possession.  Pass  wc 
he  conclusion  or  summing  up^ 
n  high  judgment  chair,  the 
ccapitulates  his  instructions, 
ived  pupil,  yea»  hcart*s  brother 
il/'heexclaimsy — "  if  you  have 
his  book  attentively,  a«  books 
om  studied  now,  except  at 
ket,  you  will  perceive  that 
i  you  were  born,  you  possess 

I  of  two  hundred   thousand 
(Anglice,  guineas.) 

.t  none  but  fools  unacquainted 
lam  Smith  and  M.  Say,  can 
that  you  are  useless,  or  a  bur- 
society  ;  since  I  have  proved 
liat  you  produce, 
it  in  placing  your  fortune  at 
erest,  your  income  is  ten  thou- 
ear. 

t  this  income  must  be  furnished 
voluntarily  ; — (for  you  will 
:  gentlemen  of  your  profession 
erally  in  favour  of  the  volun- 
tem  in  all  things ;)  and  paid 
either  in  money  or  equiva- 
'  those  superabundant  fortunes 
Qoney  is  un  profitably  heaped 
kept  out  of  general  circula- 
i  return  for  which  the  owners 
receive  from  you  counsel,  so- 
nusement,  and  not  unfrequeut* 
m  and  notoriety. 
I,  finally,  that  for  the  attainment 
income  you  have  no  power  of 
:,  except  what  is  furnished  by 
iks,  good  maimers,  strict  mo- 
'acter,  exquisite  taste  in  dress, 
good-humoiur,  and  high 
f  in  Crockford's  or  Almack  s. 
I  have  created  for  you  an 
)  existence ;  spoil  it  not  I 
you.  Preserve  the  noble  in- 
duce that  befits  a  Clean  Po- 
\sk  no  ofSce  under  Govern* 
no  secretaryship  to  a  commis- 
o  inspectorship  save  of  sweet 
id  fair  forms.  With  even  half 
;ome  and  moderate  economy 

II  do  very  well.  You  are  in  a 
idition  ;  take  no  trouble  save 
enjoy  life  the  most.  Rise  late ; 
St  and  dine  copiously ;  saunter 

canter  gaily,  they  are  excel* 

the  digestion  ;  be  steady,  re- 

K>ber ;  go  out  occasionidly  to 


tea  with  pious  ladies;  squeeze  their 
hands  when  they  talk  of  heaven,  you 
will  find  the  effects  of  it  in  their  wills. 
Tiie  nature  of  your  fortune  puts  you 
beyond  the  chance  of  uneasiness.  Let 
stocks  rise  or  fall,  you  are  very  little 
diiquieted  about  the  matter.  You  fear 
no  poor-rates,  excise- duties,  income- 
tax.  You  are  naturally  assured 
against  fires  or  shipwrecks,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  Sun  or  Phoo- 
nix.  Finally,  brother,  bo  happy  as  a 
clear  conscience,  good  appetite,  and  a 
total  exemption  from  biliousness  caH 
make  vou ;  and  so  farewell." 

And  farewell,  Bonton,  Count  Hy-> 
polite    Montmorenci    de     St    Leon, 
«(  sagest  of  moralists  and  uscfullest 
of  Frenchmen.'*       If  somewhat  too 
clumsily  we  in   our    harsh    Saxon, 
not  unmixed  with  Gothic,  nor  even 
with  Celtio-gutturals,  have  translattd 
your  tripping,   light,  hop-stop  jump 
phrases,   forgive  us    for   the    amity 
wherewith  we  did  it.      If  (as  thou 
threatenest  or  promlsest  rather)  thou 
shalt  send  us  the  supplement  to  thy 
present   work,    the  art    of    driving 
Duns  (in  French  idiom,  VArtdtpro^ 
mener  vos  Creanciers) — we  pray  thee 
so  far  to  exercise  thy  talents  as  to  con* 
vey  thy  parcel  to  us  by  means  of  the 
ambassador's  bag,  for  in  this  unen* 
lightened  country  there  are  few  peo* 
pie  so  unwiUing  to  be  promene^dM  the 
porters  of  the  Bull  and  Mouth.    What 
for  thee  can  be  done  by  puffing,  or 
else  by  fair  representations  of  thy 
merits  and  achievements,  we  will  do> 
nay  have  already  done.     And  when 
the  International  Library  laws  shall 
be  perfected,  and  we  shall  (from  the 
liberality   of   Maga)  have   received 
payment  for  thy  copyright,  then,  oh 
Hypolite— guide  at  once  and  pattern 
in  the  ways  of  honour  and  virtue — 
wo  shall  owe  it  thee.     Yes!  in  the 
words  of  London's  peripatetic  phi- 
lanthropists, who  ever  in  open  streets 
express  their  sympathy  with  fat  Suf- 
folk or  fat  Devonshire  Squire,  whether 
in  search  of  his  hat,  wind-blown  from 
his  head,  or  of  his  purse,  finger-lifted 
from  his  pocket,—*'  We  wish  you  may 
get  it.*' 
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The  characters  of  Lord  Gleuelg, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  few  other 
despicable  trimmers  of  the  class  to 
which  those  persons  belong,  are  we 
believe,  well  understood  and  duly  ap- 
preciated by  the  country.     It  is  right 
that  it  should  be  so.    Fortunately,  the 
class  is  very  small,  and  therefore  pub- 
lic men  generally  are  viewed  by  the 
people  with  feelings  different  to  those 
excited  by  the  Foreign  Secretary  and 
the  other  converted  statesmen.     If  it 
were  otherwise — if  truckling  the  most 
mean,  inconsbtency  the  most  glaring, 
selfishness  the  most  grovelling,  un- 
•crupulousness  the  most  flagrant,  were 
observable  in  many  political  leaders, 
the  destinies  of  the  nation  would  truly 
be  confided  to  men  unworthy  of  the 
least  respect  and  the  slightest  respon- 
sibility.    We  pass  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  as  one  specimen  of  the  tribe  with 
that  complete  contempt  which  every 
honest  man  in  Europe  necessarily  feels 
for   the   beau- Talleyrand,  the   petty 
actor  in  the  political  stage,  whose  am- 
bition is  to  ape  that  lying  and  grasp- 
ing; diplomatist  without  even  the  abi- 
lity to  copy  his  manners.     But  let 
Cupid  revel  on ;  he  is  fit  only  for  a 
Melbourne  Ministry  ;    to  that  he  is 
admirably  suited  ;  there  never  can  be 
another,  and  therefore  the  creature 
will  die  when  the  present  crazy  Cabi- 
net falls  to  pieces,  though  his  name 
will  live  long  in  the  land  to  serve  as  a 
synonym  for  selfishness  and  folly,  or  a 
byword  for  public  scorn.     We  pass 
him  by  ;  there  can  be  no  words  fit 
for  these  pages  and  for  his  lordship 
too.     We   rejoice  that  even  in  this 
age  of  0*Conncllism   we   have  not 
descended  quite  so  low  as  that.   But  of 
Lord  Glenelg,  the  smoothed-tong^ed 
though  somnolent   Simon   Pure,  we 
must  say  a  very  few  words,  if  only 
for  old  acquaintance  sake.     He  came 
into  public  life  ushered  in  by  an  ex- 
cellent and  honoured  father ;  a  man 
who  deservedly  took  his  place  with 
the  Wilberforces  and  Thorntons  of 
the  time,  both  as  a  Christian  and  a 
politician ;  and,  thus  favourably  intro- 
duced, he  obtained  the  sympathy  and 
regard  of  the  people.     He  continued 
with  the  party  to  which  his  father  was 
Mitacbed ;  he  associated  with  suppcn- 
Un  of  constitutional  piindples  \  \kA 


obtained  and  remained  in  offices  which 
were  generously  given  before  compe- 
tency was  fully  developed ;   and  be 
professed  with  warmth  his  ardent  affee- 
tiou  for  the  civil  institutions,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  religions  establishments 
of  the  nation.  But  at  length  he  began 
to  falter  ;  signs  appeared  of  probable 
changes,  and  he  magnanimously  resol- 
ved to  follow,  whithersoever  it  might 
lead,  the  uncertain  current  of  popular 
feeling.     Gradually  ho  fell  off  more 
and  more;  first  he  temporized,  then 
he  trimmed;  and  lastly  screwed  up 
his  courage  to  the  sticung  point  and 
resolved  to  adopt  new  connexions  and 
new  opinions.     He  had  his  reward. 
It  is  a  true  saying,  **  A  very  small  man 
as  a  Tory  is  a  very  great  man  as  a 
Whig,'*  and  Charles  Grant  the  refor- 
mer found  it  so.     First  he  was  made 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
then  he  rose  to  the  post  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  and  finally,  without  much 
property,  without  a  single  claim  to  it, 
except  the  impossibility  of  re-election 
in   Inverness-shire,  he   obtained  the 
long  coveted  peerage.     But  that  man 
must  be   strangely  constituted    who 
envies  Lord  Glenelg  in  his  robes,  or 
would  follow  him  in  his  devious  career. 
True,  he  is  among  the  nobles  of  the 
land,  but  his  path  to  power  was  over 
every  barrier  honour  and  public  spirit 
could  present ;  true,  he  is  a  ruler  of 
this  vast  empire,  but  the  process  of  his 
personal  aggrandizement  has  been  to 
crouch  to  the  prosperous,  and  to  aban- 
don the  weak.     But  here  we  will  let 
him  pass  too.     Let  him  slumber  still, 
insensible  to  shame.   We  merely  wish 
to  speak  to  the  British  public,  to  tell 
them  the  evils  his  pernicious  inflnence 
has  produced,  to  unveil  the  imbedlitv 
of  his  policy,  and  to  ask  seriously  if 
they  are  indeed  content  any  longer  to 
trust  in  a  Colonial  Secretary  who  has 
sacrificed  principle  after  principle,  and 
perilled  colony  after  colony ;  who  is 
treacherous  enough  to  apply  doctrines 
and  attempt  schemes  abroad  which  he 
does  not  venture  to  mention  at  home ; 
who  tampers  with  the  loyalty  of  the 
well-affected,  and  gives  hopes  to  the 
conspiracies  of  the  rebels  in  everr  cor- 
ner of  the  dominions  to  which  his 
\x^TE&]k^%  %wav  is  now  unhappily  ex« 
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the  threadbare  subject  of  Canada  mis- 
rule^  or  to  comment  on  proceedings 
which  may  be  summed  up  m  the  single 
sentence — a  Gosford  was  sent  to  tran- 
quillize and  a  Durham  to  secure.  But 
much,  verj  much  remains  for  conside- 
ratioUy  even  when  this  black  history  is 
neglected.  It  is  to  this  matter  wo  now 
proceed,  premising  only  that  we  shall 
attempt  to  show  that  Lord  Glenelg's 
Colonial  proceedings  have  been  of  the 
same  character,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  the  same  odium  as  the  other  mea- 
sures of  the  present  Government.  A 
more  bitter  condemnation  cannot  be 
recorded  than  this.  It  will  be  seen 
that  Popery  has  been  favoured,  Pro- 
testantism heavily  discouraged,  and 
democratic  systems  established ;  that 
folly  in  some  places,  and  something 
worse  elsewhere,  have  weakened  the 
power  of  England  in  every  fordgn 
possession  of  the  Crown. 

When    Sir  William    Molesworth, 
during  Inst  session,  brought  forward 
bis  motion  against  the  Colonial  Office, 
Sir  George  Grey,  as  under-secretary, 
undertook  the  defence,  and  conducted 
it  in  his  usual  confident  and  self-com- 
placent manner.     He  did  not  attempt 
to  answer  much  that  was  alleged,  but 
contrived,  by  a  multitude  of  sounding 
words,  to  bear  down  all  opposition. 
**  Attack  Lord  Glenelg  ?'*  he  exclaim- 
ed ;   '*  nothing  can  be  more  unfair 
and  more  unjust.  Consider  how  much 
good  he  has  done ;  look  at  Newfound- 
land;  why,  be  is  so  popular  there 
that  the  House   of   Assembly  have 
voted  a  sum  of  money  to  procure  his 
portrait."     And  so  they  had.     The 
clap-trap  told  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  it  was  thought  that,  after  all^ 
his  Lordship  had  some  bright  spots  in 
his  character,   and   had  done  some 
gro<bd  in  his  official  station.     But  a 
very  few  months  passed  before  the 
whole  truth  was  discovered ;  and  never 
did  truth  more  completely  convict  a 
statesman  of  miserable  mi^udgment, 
or  of  a  more  gross  dereliction  of  pub- 
lic duty.     We  challenge  the  whole 
history'  of  this  country  to  produce  a 
more  flagrant  case  of  misgovernment 
than  Newfoundland  presents.      We 
ask  no  better  evidence  than  we  find 
there  of  the  tendency  of  **  liberal " 
opinions ;  we  cannot  find,  even  in  the 
narratives  of  the  French  Revolution^ 
more  striking  and  disgraceful  speci- 
mens of  the  tyranny  of  the  many  over 
the  few.     The  facts  are  simply  thesCf 


and  we  ask  our  readers  to  mark, 
learn,  and  inwardly  digest  them. 
Newfoundland  is  a  colony,  with  a 
population  of  75,000  persons,  half 
Protestant  and  half  Roman  Catholic ; 
but  thii  population  is  a  fluctuating 
one.  For  instance,  Irish  emigrantSf 
who  are  going  to  the  United  States 
or  to  Canada,  very  frequently  first 
cross  over  to  Newfoundland,  and  after 
making  a  little  money,  by  two  or 
three  seasons  of  fishing,  proceed  on- 
ward to  their  destination.  Five  or 
six  years  back,  the  Papists,  finding 
themselves  pretty  strong  in  the  co- 
lony, and  well  backed  at  home,  peti- 
tioned for  a  "  Parliament.*'  The 
Whigs,  urged  by  the  pressure  from 
without,  conceded  it ;  and  on  the 
terms  of  the  petitioners,  which  were 
simply  that  all  persons  having  resided 
one  year  in  the  colony  should  have 
the  franchise  I  Thus  at  once  was 
there  established  a  system  as  near  as 
possible  to  universal  suffrage.  The 
consequences  which  any  reasonable 
man  could  have  predicted,  of  course^ 
followed.  The  Popish  priests  agita- 
ted, excommunicated,  and  harangued* 
while  the  Protestants  were  disunited. 
The  House  of  Assembly  was,  there- 
fore, entirely  Popish,  and  its  fifteen 
members  were  prepared  to  obey  the 
behests  of  their  spiritual  pastors. 
Charges  were  sent  home  against  the 
Chief-Justice  Boulton,  and,  after  the 
Whig  fashion,  he  was  ordered  home 
by  Lord  Glenelg  to  be  tried  by  the 
Privy  Council.  He  was  acquitted^ 
but  dismissed.  The  order  in  Council 
is  so  true  a  specimen  of  the  conduct 
of  our  present  rulers,  that  we  subjoin 
it.     They 

**  See  the  right,  and  yet  the  wrong  pur- 


sue. 

The  Chief-Justice  is  innocent,  the 
charges  are  false ;  but  be  is  unpopu- 
lar, he  has  been  excommunicated  mm. 
^e  altar  by  the  priests  in  the  presence 
of  Mrs  Boulton,  and,  therefore,  his 
doom  is  sealed  by  the  O'Connell 
Cabinet,  and  he  falls  a  victim  to  their 
cowardice  and  folly. 

(copy.) 

'*  At  the  Court  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
the  5th  day  of  July,  1638 ;  present— the 
Queen  *s  Most  Excellent  Majesty,   Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Preddent^  Lotd  ^««- 
ard,  £ai\  ot  MVMfmaxV^  1gAx\  o\  1j&bNa« 
Viscount  PaXmoTitoYi^  NVnwwsbX  '^^'*^»^ 
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I^rd  Holland,  Lord  Hill,  Lord  Glenelg, 
Sir  John  Hobhouae,  Bart.,  Mr  Chancellor 
of  ihe  Exchequer. 

•*  Whoreos  there  was  this  day  read  at 
the  Board  a  Report  from  the  Right  Ho- 
nourahlc  the  Lords  of  a  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council,  dated  this  day,  in  the 
words  following,  vi». : — 

"  »  In  icporting  to  your  Majesty  upon 
the    memorial    your    Mojesty   has    hecn 
pleased  to  refer  to  us  from  your  Majesty's 
Commons   of  Newfoundland  in  General 
Assembly  convened,  we  think  it  right  in 
the  first  place  to  state,  that  we  have  not 
found  any  thing  to  justify  the  tone  adopt- 
ed in  the  prayer  of  the  memorial,  th:it 
your  Majesty  would  be  pleased  to  purify 
the  bench  of  justice  in  Newfoundland  by 
the  removal  of  the  Chief- Justice,   inas- 
much as  wc  have  not  found  any  ground 
for  imputing  to  the  Chief-Justice  any  cor- 
rupt motive,  or  intentional  deviation  from 
his  duty  ns  a  judge  :  and   we  feel  it  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  express  disapproba- 
tion at  the  language  and  conduct  adopted 
towards  the  Chief-Justice,  as  being'  un- 
just towards  him  personally,  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  respect  due  to  the  high 
office  ho  wag  filling.     We  regret,  how- 
ever, to  bo  under  the  necessity  of  report- 
ing, that  wo  have  found  in  some  of  tho 
transactions  brought  under  our  conside- 
ration,   so  much  of  indiscretion  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Chief-Justice,  and  that  he 
has  permitted  himself  to  participate  so 
much  in  the  strong    feelings  which   ap- 
poar,   unfortunately,   to  have   influenced 
the   differ.'nt  parties  in   the  colony  (al- 
though we  do  not  find  that  his  judicial 
decisions   have  been    affected   thereby), 
that  we  feel  it  our  duty  to  state,  that  wo 
think  it  will  be  inexpedient  that  he  should 
be  continued  in  the  office  of  Chief-Justice 
of  Newfrmndland.* 

•*  Her  Majesty  having  taken  the  said 
report  into  consideration,  was  pleased,  by 
and  with  the  advice  of  her  Privy  Council, 
to  approve  thereof,  and  of  what  is  therein 
recommended,  and  to  order,  as  it  is  here- 
by ordered,  Uiat  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Glenelg,  one  of  her  Migestys  Princiiial 
Seeretariet  of  State,  do  aignify  to  Chief- 
Justice  Boulton,  her   Majeaty  •  pleaaur* 

thereon. 

(Signed)     *'  C.  Gai villi." 


When  this  news  reached  Newfound- 
land how  was  it  received?  The  Po- 
pish bishop  ordered  a  Tc  Detim  to  be 


18  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  whole 
story,  with  the  affecting  addrew  of 
Mrs  Boulton,  in  vindication  of  her 
husband's  honour,  will  bo  found  in  our 
extracts  from  the  Newfoundland  pa- 
pers. We  give  the  Te  Deum  order 
and  the  curse  hero : — 

*  *  The  Chief-Justice  is  now  and  has  been 
for  some  months  past  in  England  for  the 
purpose  of  answering  the  infamous  diargea 
which  the  House  of  Assembly  of  New- 
foundland had  dared   to   prefer   againrt 
him ;  but  what  has  been  the  conduct  of 
the  priesU,    Sunday  after  Sunday,  with 
re«>pcct  to  that  individual  who  stands  so 
high  in  the  estimation  of  all  the  respeet- 
able  inhabitants  V    In  the  presence  of  his 
amiable  wife,  who  has  regularly  perform- 
ed her  devotions  in  the  chapel,  they  have 
poured  out  the  grossest  abuse  ujion  him, 
and  last  Sunday,  when  information   bad 
been    received     that     the    Chief-Justice 
would  not  again  return   to  the   colony. 
Father  Troy  observed  at  first  mass.—* 

**  *  I  have  a  Te  Deum  aflt-reacb  of  the 
masses,  to  return  God  thanks  for  the  re- 
moval of  Boulton  ;  I  hope  ye  will  join  in 
the  prayer,  for  he  was  tried  and  condemn- 
ed,   and     most    thnmefuUy    condemned. 
Every  other  country  has  had  its  scourge 
from  heaven — tho  cholera  morbus,  or  some 
other  pestilence — but  we  had  worse  than 
all ;  we  had  Boulton,  the  greatest  of  all 
pestilence.     That  is  the  reason  we  shall 
have  the  hymn  of  thanksgiving  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  greatest  of  scourges.      Now 
(obsenred  Troy)  let  him  go  to  the  Cana- 
das,  that  he  helped  to  set  in  a  blaze  !' 

**  Father  Walsh,  at  second  maaa,  gave 
a  lengthy  discourse  on  the  same  subject, 
in  language  the  most  coarse  and  vulgar  \ 
and,  as  it  would  appear,  delighted  io 
doing  so,  aa  Mrs  Boulton  was  present 
He  concluded  his  *  sermon  *  with  the  fol- 
lowing pious  and  holy  prayer  :— 

**  *  May  the  curse  of  God  and  the  con- 
gregation pursue  and  attend  him  (Ji^g« 
Boulton)  to  his  last  moments  !  I  May  the 
vengeance  of  heaven  fall  on  the  devoted 
head  of  that  wretch,  who  sent  some  before 
their  Maker  before  their  time,  and  who 
robbed  you  of  your  wages,  and  would  rob 
you  of  your  lives  if  he  could  ! ! '  " 

The  plain  meaning  of  this  is  clearly* 
that  the  accusers  of  the  Chief-Justice 
are  without  excuse  for  their  liostility 
to  Mr  Boulton,  but,  being  as  powerful 
in  tho  province  as  they  are  preju- 


chanted,  and  the  Popish  priests  cursed  diced,  their  word  must  be  law.  The 
the  Chief- Justice  from  the  chapel  al-  Bishop  has  only  to  say,  Sic  volo,  w 
tar,  in  the  presence  of  his  lady,  who    jubeo—stet  pro  ratione  Toluntas. 

•  A,  a  «.cuel  to  this  moat  «rou  t.t^::^:;^tor  ^:  ^^d^tgSi 
mnd  hU  eoUe^guBB,  we  append  the  toUowwi^  «x\t%RX  uom  >«  >r- 
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0  easily  imnprincd  tbnt  this 
)(jl(UMieil  the  Popish  iloma- 
)nH?tiiin*  after  a  Mr  Kieloy, 
.)f  tho  House  of  Assembly, 

expressions    ag-aiiist    the 

1  was  at  once  sent  to  jiil 
:e  of  breach  of  privilege. 
1  for  the  benefit  of  the 
rpus  Act,  and  the  Jiui^jfe, 
bavinc^  discovered  the  total 

of  tlie  Speaker's  warr.mt, 
(J  Ilii^h  Siieritr  to  release 
it,  then,  will  our  readers 
:he  course  pursued  by  the 
use  of  Assembly  ?  They 
tre  the  Jud^e  from  the 
I  sent  him  also,  aiul  tho 
If  to  prison,  on  the  same 
charge  as  Mr  Kieley  had 
I!  Of  course,  thi;  (iover- 
j  a  man  of  spirit,  nileased 


(i 05 pel  in  forciiyn  parts ;  but  Popcrj', 
as  we  have  said,  has  its  bi&hop,  and, 
we  may  add,  no  lack  of  minor  teachers 
of  bigotry  and  idolatry.  Lord  (xienelg 
calls  himself  a  Liberali  and  advocates 
general  education  ;  yet  he  i)roves  his 
sincerity  by  leaving  the  people  of 
Newfoundland  without  hornbook  or 
seho(;lmaster,  and  therefore  the  Hriti^h 
public  are  compelled  to  establi>li  aud 
support  a  Newfoundland  school  so- 
ciety. His  Lordship  is  slumbering  in 
the  (piiet  enjoyment  of  place  and  pay, 
or  if  he  awake,  it  is  only  to  dismiss  a 
('hief-Justice,  to  recall  a  Sir  Trancis 
Head,  or  to  palliate  the  conduct  of  Mr 
Turton.  The  people  of  NewAmndland 
are  left  to  tho  mercy  of  a  tyrannical 
jiojiular  Assembly,  Fiased  njjon  prin- 
ciples which  the  Whigs,  with  Lord 
(ilenelg  among  the  loudest,  profess  to 
proro^u<Ml  the  House  of  deprecate  in  England.  The  admini- 
Imt  we  a.-k  Lord  (ilenelg,     strators  of  justice  are  falsely  accused, 

and  are  then  l>eggared  and  dismissed 
because  the  Secretary  for  the  Colonies 
cannot  find  sufficient  spirit  to  pimish 
the  perjurers,  and  is  not  lirm  enough 
to  resist  their  demands.  The  Pro- 
testant Church  is  left  without  help  or 
aid ;  the  petitions  of  the  Protestant 
population  arc  unbeeded  ;  and  the 
Papists,  flushed  with  triumph  and  en- 
couraged by  past  success,  arc  pam- 
pered with  honours  and  public  grants ; 
while  they  are  boasting  of  their  Li- 
beralism they  are  trampling  on  free- 
dom ;  while  they  arc  talking  of  their 
notable  Voluntary  principle,  they  are 
screwing  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
weakness  or  liberality  of  the  local 
Legislature  and  the  home  GoYcrn- 
nient.  Such  is  the  result  of  Whig 
misrule  in  Newfoundland,  such  is 
modern  Liberalism,  such  is  Popery. 
But  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  point 
now  to  a  single  example  which  stands 
alone  among  nations.  Far  from  it. 
The  principles  of  disorganization  now 
rife  aud  popular  in  Newfoundland 
are,  in  fact,  the  very  same  principles 
that  are  now  agitating  Europe.  Turn 
to  the  Netherlands,  and  enquire  what 
broke  up  that  union,  making  Belgium 


ill  proper,  when  it  was  too 
\\A\  lor  a  sea.'^ou  the  House 
y  in  Lower  (.-anada,  mere- 
Awr  the  supplies,  v.ill  he 
ura/e  now  to  show  tliat  he 
.'tl.iiiee  of  his  Popish  allies, 
ills  disapprobati«»?i  of  the 
aud  Wjii^-H:ulieal  Parlia- 
nd  we  f'nrtlier  ask  all  men 
this  little  atfair  as  an  evi- 
liaf  liberalism  means  when 
letiee,  and  profosed  by  the 
supporters  of  the  Romish 
1?  Hut  this  is  not  all.  New- 
s  a  f  ivoured  spot  for  Popery, 
liuj^'ly,  we  find  a  Popish  Hi- 
)artlv  bv  the  local  Le«;isla- 
artiv  bv  the  Kni»:li>h  House 
ns  ;  but  Lord  Glenelg  ne- 
Mtestant  i)etitions,  and  there 
ently,  no  Protestant  bishop, 
ic  Protestants  form  not  only 
3  population,  but  also  the 
m!,  industrious,  intelligent, 
y  portion  of  the  community, 
e  of  Assembly,  following 
uelg's  example,  leave  the 
s  to  tlie  casual,  the  tempo- 
insulficient  supply  of  tho 
r  the   Propagation   of  tho 


•Irr  (o  sliww  wliat  sort  of  ])rip8ts  thoy  wore,  for  whose  grjitification  Chlef- 
't«)ii  wiis  <li«<n!i>s»'<l ;  joi'l  wo  in.iy  also  add.  that  it  is  well  to  remcjpbcr  thft 
y  MlsTnissal  oi  a  Ju  Y'<*  ^7  tho  Crown  ia  not  only  unjust  in  itself,  but  contrary 
li^h  law.  It  was  one  of  the  first,  as  it  was  one  of  the  most  ezcellent  acts  of 
.  to  render  Judges  independent ;  but  this  principle  it  appears  moit  Bptf  1^ 
y  *  friends  of  freedom,'  to  please  a  Popish  faction." 
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a  separate  kingdom?  Popery  using 
democracy  as  its  instnimciit.  What 
is  now  disturbing  Ireland? — I'opery 
pretending  to  peculiar  Liberalism. 
What  is  exciting  Prussia? — I'opery 
in  alliance  "with  rcvohitionary  doc- 
trines. What  oaubfd  the  Canadian 
revolt  ? — Popery  availing  itself  of  de- 
mocratic theories  and  popular  discon- 
tents. Poor  Lord  Glenelg  is  answer- 
able, certainly,  for  the  late  events  in 
Newfoundland,  but  the  extent  of  his 
offence  is  infatuation .  He  believed  ail 
Popery  professed,  he  believed  all  its 
fine  and  plausible  professions,  and  he 
continues  deluded  even  after  it  has 
thrown  off  its  disguises,  and  changed 
from  adherence  to  democracy — to  prac- 
tical despotism.  Chief- Justice  Boulton 
differs  nothing  whatever  from  Baron 
Smith,  save  in  name.  Against  both 
the  Papists  have  made  virulent  as- 
saults ;  both  have  been  dragged  before 
partial  tribunals  to  give  account  of 
conduct  on  the  Bench ;  both  have 
been  acquitted  of  the  charges,  and  both 
perfeeeuted.  It  is  true  that,  by  the 
enor^^y  of  the  Conservatives,  Baron 
Smith  (whose  case  is  doubtless  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers)  was  saved ; 
but  Cliief- Justice  Boulton  fell  by  the 
o]»pressive  mandate  of  a  new  Star- 
Chamber — a  certain  new  court  of 
Privy  Council,  at  whcise  bar  it  now 
appears  the  most  distinguished  sub- 
jects are  liable  to  be  draggeil  and  dis- 
graced.  And  this,  fursooth,  is  liberal 
government !  Tliis  is  popular  free- 
dom !  We  bid  the  man  in  this  country 
who  has  any  thing  to  lose  to  look  now 
at  Ni*^  foundland,  and  see  there,  in  full 
and  fair  operation,  the  very  princi- 
ples to  whicli  so  many  men  of  ])roperty 
are  now  untortunately  assenting.  We 
bid  the  Voluntary,  who,  for  his  narrow, 
petty,  and  sectarian  purposes,  is  now 
foolish  enough  to  confederate  with 
Popery,  to  look  at  that  once  peaceable 
colony,  to  see  what  has  been  the  con- 
sequence of  such  a  confederacy  there, 
and  to  en(|ulre  seriously  and  earnestly 
whether  similar  unions  at  home  can 
have  any  different  result.  Above  ally 
we  appeal  to  those  who  call  themselves 
enlightened,  who  tell  us  so  confidently 
that  the  days  of  religious  intolerance 
are  gone,  and  talk  so  srlihlv  of  all  Po- 
pery is  now  capable  of  domg,  to  con- 
sider the  lesson  that  Newfoundland 
teaches.  If  that  be  not  sufficient,  we 
'^m  then  to  Canaila  and  Nova  Scotiat 


[Not. 


and  refjucst  the  Liberals  to  explun 
the  anomalies  there  existing. 

It  is  well  known  that  Lower  Cana- 
da is  chiefly  peopled  by  Roman  Ca- 
tholics. Their  number  is  not  leu 
than  450,000,  and  they  arc  distin- 
gubfied  ^as  the  populations  of  Popiah 
countries  always  arc)  by  the  lowest 
superstition  and  the  most  profound  ijr- 
norance.  The  established  religion  is 
Roman  Catholic.  There  are  tive  Po- 
pish Bishops  with  lai;ge  incomef. 
Each  parish  has  one  or  more  priests, 
with  incomes  averaging  very  nearlv 
L.300  a-year.  The  parish  ehurcbei 
are  Popish  and  the  cathedrals;  and 
heavy  grants  have  been  made  by  tbe 
local  legislature  for  Popish  purposes. 
Now  look  on  that  picture  and  on  this. 
In  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada 
together,  the  Protestant  population 
now  amounts  to  very  nearly  half  a 
million  of  souls.  The  whole  number 
of  clergy  is  only  eighty-nine,  and 
these  are  now  chiefly  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  Eng- 
land. In  Upper  Canada  the  number 
of  persons  to  each  clergyman  is  sot 
more  than  5000,  but  the  number  of 
square  miles  to  each  minister  is  d«I 
less  than  1,000!  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, what  has  Lord  Glcncl? 
done  to  remedy  an  evil  so  enormous : 
He  has  first,  by  a  piece  of  thimblerij; 
trickery,  ingeniously  contrived  to  cheat 
the  Protestants  of  two  thousand  a- 
year  which  formerly  went  to  the  Bi- 
shop of  Quebec.  It  seems  that  ihi* 
late  Bishop,  a  most  pious  and  lealous 
man,  found  himself  towards  the  cod 
of  his  life  unable  to  fulfil  his  onerous 
duties,  and  applied  for  a  coadjutor. 
Aceonlingly,  a  new  bishopric  ifiut 
of  Montreal)  was  created,  and  L.  lOit^ 
fixed  as  the  annual  salary.  Soon  after, 
the  Bishop  of  Quebec  died*  and  then 
Lord  (ilenelg  refused  either  to  fill  up 
the  See,  or  to  give  the  L.2000  a-year 
the  late  Bishop  enjoyed,  to  the  6i^hop 
of  Montreal.  The  inhabitanls  of  Up- 
per Canada,  upwards  of  300,000  in 
nunibiT,  then  applied  fur  a  bishop  for 
that  district,  as  there  was  a  Popish 
Bishop  of  Kingston.  The  petition 
was  unheeded,  the  See  of  Quebec 
abolished,  and  the  L.2000  a-ycar  re* 
tained  bv  the  Liberal  GoTenimeBL 
Secondly,  by  an  equally  credifaUs 
proceeding  he  has  thrown  nearlr  the 
whole  of  the  sixtv  cleigymen  in  ^Pf 
Canada  on  the  charity  of  the  Eog&h 
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public.  Formerly  a  grant  was  an- 
nually  voted  of  L.ld^OOO^  by  the 
House  of  Cummons,  to  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  for 
the  Upper  Canada  Clergy.  In  1830 
this  grant  was  first  opposed  by  Lord 
Howick>  a  per^ion  who  seems  distin« 
guished  by  nothing  except  a  most 
bitter,  ravenous,  and  wrong-head- 
ed hostility  to  Protestant  establish- 
ments  every  where.  In  1831,  Lord 
Althorp  promised  that  the  grant  should 
be  reduced  L.4000  a-year  till  it 
ceased.  This  scheme  was  carried  out, 
and  in  1835,  under  Lord  Glenelg*s 
sanction,  the  grant  ceased,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  sum  remaining 
for  the  lives  merely  of  a  few  old  cler- 
gymen. Thus  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence on  which  the  sixty  clergymen  of 
Upper  Canada  almost  entirely  relied, 
to  a  very  great  extent  ceased,  and 
they  were  thrown  upon  a  fund  of  about 
L.2000  a-year,  called  the  Clergy  Re- 
serves, a  small  sum  from  Government, 
and  the  liberality  of  the  English  peo- 
ple. Accordingly,  the  Upper  Canada 
Clergy  Society  was  established,  and 
Mr  Beltridge  and  others  were  sent 
over  hero  as  a  deputation  to  obtain 
voluntary  and  charitable  aid  from  the 
public.  We  believe  the  simple  truth 
to  be,  that  while  in  the  two  provinces 
of  Canada,  the  Protestants  and  Ro>* 
man  Catholics  are  about  equal  in 
number,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  the  former  have  not  nearly  one- 
tenth  the  amount  of  public  money  en-- 
Joyed  by  the  latter.  We  have  heard 
of  abuses,  but  never  did  we  disco- 
ver one  worse  than  this.  We  have 
heard  of  reform,  but  never  could  we 
hear  of  a  case  more  urgently  de- 
manding reformation.  It  is  said  that 
Lord  Durham,  in  that  wonderful 
wisdom  of  which  we  hear  so  much 
and  see  so  little,  is  preparing  a  plan 
for  establishing  a  police  force  in  Mon- 
treal. Perhaps,  when  that  weighty 
and  statesmanlike  undertaking  is  ac- 
complished, his  Lordship  will  deign  to 
give  a  moment*8  attention  to  the  star- 
ving Protestant  clergy  and  the  abo- 
lished bishopric  ;  or  more  probably, 
he  will,  with  true  liberality,  see  whe- 
ther anothiT  "  heavy  blow"  cannot  be 
dealt  to  the  Protestant  interest,  and 
still  more  money  procured  for  the 
Popish  professors  of  the  pure  Volun- 
tary principle.  But,  bad  as  all  this 
undoubtedly  is,  it  will  i^pear  far 
iforse  when  it  la  remembered  that  the 


L.  15,000  has  been  withdrawn  from  the 
Protestant  clergy  at  the  very  time  it 
was  most  needed.  Between  the  first 
attack  on  the  grant  in  1830  and  its 
cessation  in  1835, 300,000  persons  had 
emigrated  to  Canada.  Sixty  thou- 
sand more  persons  were  annually  en- 
tering the  colony,  and  L.4000  less 
was  granted  each  year  to  the  clergy  ! 
Nor  was  Canada  adone  in  feeling  the 
effects  of  Whig-Radical  Government. 
A  college  for  the  education  of  young 
men  in  the  poor  but  important  colony 
of  Nova  Scotia  had  for  a  long  time 
been  supported  by  an  annual  grant 
from  the  House  of  Commons.  But  it 
had  one  fault ;  it  was  a  Protestant 
school,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Bishop.  An  assault  was  therefore 
made  on  it,  and  Lord  Glenelg,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  commands  of  his  sup- 
porters on  the  Treasury  bcnch<>8» 
withdrew  the  grant.  Windsor  Col- 
lege, long  a  seminary  for  sound  educa- 
tion, long  a  most  useful  institution, 
must  now  fall,  because  the  Bible  has 
been  the  foundation  of  its  system,  and 
the  Church  of  England  Catechism  has 
been  taught  to  its  inmates.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  predicate  that  had  anuther 
mode  of  education  been  ado])tcd,  no 
word  whatever  of  anger  would  have 
escaped  the  lips  of  the  Reformers,  and 
no  sentiment  of  "  hunger-bitten  eco- 
nomy,", would  have  been  allowed  to 
cause  its  demolition.  Its  fate  was 
different.  It  taught  the  religion  Lord 
Glenelg  professes,  and  Lord  Gienelg 
destroyed  it  for  that  reason.  Wonder- 
ful magnanimitv  I  Marvellous  libera- 
lity I  We  need  scarcely  say  that  the 
Dissenters  in  Parliament  very  warmly 
approved  of  its  doom.  Mr  Baines,  for 
instance,  was  exceedingly  eloquent, 
according  to  his  fashion,  on  this  and 
similar  topics.  When  the  vote  for  the 
"  Church  in  Canada,**  came  before  the 
House,  and  Mr  0*Connell,  with  pro- 
found dissimulation,  knowing  full  well 
how  richly  the  Canadian  Papists  were 
endowed,  independently  of  their  por- 
tion of  that  grant,  declared  his  oppo- 
sition to  paying  them  any  thing,  and 
avowed  his  friendship  for  the  Volun- 
tary principle,  Mr  Baines  rose  up  to 
laud  the  learned  Jesuit's  consistency, 
and  to  protest  against  "  Dissenters 
paying  tor  the  Established  Church  in 
Canada."  It  mattered  not  to  this 
**  conscientious  Dissenter**  how  mus,V^ 
Popery  received  •,  \ie  «82A  n^X.  ^.'^^x^ 
even  about  tlbe  cQii*&v\ftT«X\^  iSdax^  ^"^ 
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Popery  in  tho  petty  grant  then  under 
discussion.  Oh  no !  he  merely  could 
think  of  the  "  Established  Church  in 
Canada,"  meaning  to  hit  hard  at  the 
Church  of  England,  not  knowing  that 
all  the  time  ho  was  striking  at  Popery, 
for  to  that  system  does  the  "  Esta- 
blished Church  in  Canada"  alone  be- 
long. Had  he  known  that,  no  word, 
no  murmur  would  have  escaped  him  ; 
he  would  have  voted  for  it  readily  and 
zealously ;  yes»  as  readily  as  he  supports 
the  endowment  of  the  Popish  College 
of  Maynooth.  We  do,  indeed,  marvel 
not  only  at  this  gross  inconsistency 
(though  we  know  not  why  we  should 
bo  surprised  at  any  thing  this  Baines 
may  choose  to  say),  but  also  at  the  con-* 
duct  of  the  Dissenters  in  general  with 
reference  to  Lord  Glenelg's  colonial 
misgovcmment.  If  in  any  parish 
there  be  a  proposition  to  make  a  ne- 
cessary church-rate  of  a  penny  in  the 
pound,  being  a  charge,  perhaps,  on 
each  dissenter  therein  of  about  two 
shillings  a-year,  how  earnest,  how 
active  each  individual  becomes — how 
violently  he  protests  against  the  prin- 
ciple of  endowment !  So,  if  there  bo 
a  plan  to  endow  new  churches  in 
peopled  deserts,  ho^  loud,  how  eager, 
now  determined,  is  tho  opposition  of 
every  voluntary  to  the  scheme  !  But 
then  change  the  scene.  Bring  forth 
a  plan  to  endow  Popery — to  endow 
dissent — to  contribute  to  dissenting 
plans  of  education,  or  dissenting  cha- 
pels, or  Popish  systems  of  education,  and 
Popish  priests,  colleges,  and  bishops — 
away  goes  all  the  zeal,  away  goes  all 
the  determination — silent  is  all  the  cla- 
mour— and  from  one  end  of  the  king- 
dom to  the  other,  no  petition,  no  wbis« 
per,  no  discontent,  is  discovered. 

An  instance  of  this  kind  occurs  in 
the  case  of  New  South  Wales,  another 
theatre  of  Lord  Glenelg's  proceedings. 
The  Whigs,  in  1833,  were  pleased  to 
dissolve  the  church  and  school  corpora- 
tion preparatory  to  new  arrangements  • 
but,  in  con  sequence  of  frequent  changes 
in  the  Colonial  Office^  no  despatch  on 
the  subject  was  sent  out  till  Lord 
Glenelg  was  made  Colonial  Secretary 
in  1835.  The  animus  of  his  govern- 
ment may  be  best  understood  from  the 
fact  that  he  has  lately  sent,  as  Chief 
Governor,  to  Sydney,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic cousin  of  Mr  OXonnell.  What 
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follows  will,  tliercfore,  bo  no  matter 
of  surprise.  Sir  Richard  Bourke,who 
was  Governor  in  1833,  addressed  the 
then  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  in  a 
despatch  on  the  subject  of  ecclesias- 
tical establishments  and  education. 
This  person  appears  to  be  tainted,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  with  the  fallacious 
liberalism  of  the  present  day.  He 
says,*  "  I  would  observe  that  in  a  new 
country,  to  which  persons  of  all  reli- 
gious persuasions  arc  invited  to  resort, 
it  will  be  impossible  to  establish  a  do- 
minant and  endowed  Church  withunt 
much  hostility,  and  great  imprubtibi- 
lity  of  its  becoming  permanent.  The 
inclination  of  these  Colonists,  which 
keeps  pace  with  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
is  decidedly  averse  to  such  an  institU' 
tion,  and  I  fear  the  interests  of  relit/ion 
would  he  prejudiced  bt/  its  establish' 
ment.  If,  on  the  contrary,  support  were 
given  as  required,  to  every  one  of  the 
three  grand  divisions  of  Christianity  in- 
differently, and  the  management  of  their 
churches  left  to  themselves,  I  conceive 
that  the  Public  Treasury  might  be,  in 
time,  relieved  of  a  considerable  charge ; 
and,  what  is  of  much  greater  import- 
ance, tho  people  would  become  more 
attached  to  their  respective  churches, 
and  be  more  willing  to  listen  to  and 
obey  the  voice  of  their  several  pastors." 
He  then  goes  on  to  propose  that,  in- 
stead of  the  Church  of  England  being 
re-established,  an  equal  hand  should 
be  extended  to  all  sects  and  persuasions 
alike — that  the  salary  of  the  Popbh 
bishop  should  be  doubled — that  the 
grants  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
Church  of  England  schools— and  that 
the  material  system  of  education  now 
used  in  Ireland  should  be  introduced  to 
New  South  Wales.  It  will  be  seen  by 
the  plan,  and  by  our  quotation  from 
the  despatch,  that  the  Governor  was 
a  supporter,  and  a  shallow  one  too, 
of  the  Voluntary  principle.  If  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of 
Scotland  were  established  in  New 
South  Wales  as  they  are  in  England, 
what  deception  aud  what  injury  is 
there  in  iuviting  persons  of  all  per- 
suasions to  emigrate  to  the  colony? 
Nay,  is  it  not  clear  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Government,  as  far  as  possible^ 
to  make  each  colony,  as  well  in  its 
ecclesiastical  as  in  its  civi>institution^ 
similar  to  the  mother  cou^ry  ?     But 
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ichard  Bourke  thought  different- 
id  so  did  the   Earl  of  Ripon. 
absolutely  abolished  the  Esta- 
d  Church,  destroyed  its  charter, 
cated  its  property ;  and  then  pro- 
in  grand  style  to  make  a  new 
of  laws  for  the  future  manage- 
of  the  colony.  Then  came  Lord 
jig's  part  of  the  work.     In  his 
tch,*  in  answer  to  Sir  Richard 
ce's,  he  apologizes  for  two  years' 
,    and    tiien    proceeds,    in    his 
cteristic  and  peculiar  manner, 
;t  rid   of  aa  much    trouble   as 
)le,  by  begging  the   Governor 
legislative  Council  to  do  as  they 
^     He  makes  no  stipulation  for 
hurch  of  England,  no  objection 
pery  being  placed  on  a  level  with 
nd  scruples  not  to  hand  over  all 
lurches  then  in  existence,  to  trus- 
afVer  the  manner  of  dissenting 
'Is  in  this  country.     Every  thing 
lichard  Bourke  says,  he  almost 
lly  echoes,  even  to  the  modest 
>sal  of  withdrawing  all  the  means 
lucation  from  the  Church,  and 
ng  them  over  to  a  new  board 
liberty   to   mutilate  the  Bible, 
result  has  been,  that  the  charge 
10  Popish  religion,  which  in  1833 
>nly  L.1500,  is  now  rather  more 
doubled ;  and  L.3000  more  has 
voted  for  the  national  or  rather 
fh    system   of  religion,   against 
1,  four  out  of  seven  of  the  non- 
d  members  of  the   Legislative 
cil  had  solemnly  protested,  and 
st  which  Bishop  Broughton  had 
sted  also.     It  must  be  observed, 
)reviously  to  Lord  Glenelg's  ob- 
ig  power,  the  mode  of  educating 
leople  was  precisely  similar  to 
own  in  this  country.      For  in- 
e,  besides  a  grant  to  the  Church 
ngland^s  schools,  L.800  to  the 
:h  Church  College,  and  L.800  to 
Popish  schools,  were    voted   in 
But  mark  how  liberalism  steps 
reform.  The  English  and  Scotch 
lis  are  shut  up,  the  Popish  schools 
comparatively    neglected,  —  for 
?     To  establish  other  schools  in 
li  Popery  is  to  make  no  compro- 
in  which  all  the  compromise  is 
on  the  Protestant  side,  for  Po- 
ls only  to  give  the  children  such 
ons  of  the  Bible  as  it  chooses^  and 
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Protestantism  is  to  see  its  professors 
educated  in  schools  where  the  Bible  is 
held  up  as  a  book  to  be  read  only  by 
license.  And  this  system  is  adopted 
in  a  colony  with  80,000  European  in- 
habitants, of  whom  only  20,000  (and 
those  chiefly  convicts)  are  Papists! 
One  petition  signed  by  80,  and  another 
petition  signed  by  1300  respectable 
persons,  were  presented  against  this 
innovation,  but  without  avail ;  and 
New  South  Wales,  therefore,  has,  at 
the  present  moment,  a  system  of  Po- 
pish education,  as  many  Popish  as 
Protestant  ministers,  and  all  for  the 
behoof  and  benefit  of  one  quarter  of 
the  population.  Besides  this,  there  is  a 
Popish  college  at  which  the  sons  of 
Irish  convicts  are  educated  as  mission- 
aries and  teachers. 

On  this  statement  there  are  two  re- 
marks to  be  made ;  first,  as  to  the  Dis- 
senters, and  secondly,  as  to  the  Church. 
We  desire  to  know  from  the  Dissenters, 
how  it  happens  that  they,  who  are  so 
eager  for  the  fray  in  trifles,  who  are  so 
earnest  against  endowments,  do  not 
protest  against  these  Colonial  endow- 
ments of  Popery  ?  Jn  India  there  are 
not  less  now  than  fifty  Popish  priests 
paid  by  Government ;  while  by  an  ex- 
press clause  in  the  India  Charter  Bill 
(Lord  Glenelg*8  production),  the  Pres- 
byterian chaplains  are  limited  to  a 
small  number.  In  New  South  Wales 
there  are  now  a  bishop,  and  many 
Popish  priests  entirely  supported  by 
Government ;  in  Newfoundland  the 
same,  Iq  Canada  and  Ceylon  the  same, 
and  we  may  add  a  similar  statement 
of  nearly  every  other  colony.  How 
then,  we  repeat,  is  it  that  no  conscien- 
tious compunctions  afllict  the  Dissen- 
ters, so  ready  with  their  convenient 
scruples  in  this  country  ?  Is  the  vo- 
luntary principle  only  for  *  home  con- 
sumption ?'  Or  is  it  not  true,  after  all, 
that  in  fact  it  is  not  the  conscience 
which  is  afflicted  by  endowments,  but 
the  ambition  which  is  now  exdted  by 
the  position  of  parties  ?  We  guess  so. 
At  any  rate,  it  is  strange  that  we  hear 
nothing  whatever  of  complaint  as  to 
endowments  abroad,  even  though  Po- 
pery enjoy  them,  while  anything  of 
the  kind  at  home  (so  long  as  it  does 
not  come  to  Dissenters,  as  part  of  the 
annual  education  grant  does,t  and  the 
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grant  for  poor  Dissenting  ministers^ 
and  the  regium  donum  grant)  is  held 
up  to  public  indignation  with  all  imagi- 
nable violence,  and  with  unscrupulous 
exaggerations.  To  the  churchmen  of 
both  England  and  Scotland,  wo  have 
a  more  important  observation  to  pro- 
duce. We  ask  them  to  look  at  New- 
foundland, Upper  Canada,  and  New 
South  Wales,  as  specimens  of  ail  the 
colonies ;  and  then  to  judge  if  our 
present  Government  has  not  betrayed 
and  abandoned  the  principle  of  Esta- 
blishments ?  In  some  places  no  notice 
whatever  is  taken  either  of  Episcopacy 
or  Presby  terianism ;  emigrants  are  in- 
vited out,  and  they  arrive  to  find  nei- 
ther place  of  worship  nor  minister, 
neither  school  nor  Bible.  Is  this  con- 
duct befitting  a  Christian  country? 
Sir  Richard  Bourke  may  affect  to  be 
scandalized  at  the  dreadful  idea  of 
emigrants  finding  in  New  South 
Wales  what  they  had  in  England — an 
Established  Church  ;  but  we  certain- 
ly feel  that,  instead  of  an  evil,  it  is 
a  benefit,  and  peculiarly  so  when  the 
choice  is  between  a  Church  Establish- 
ment and  no  public  means  of  grace 
at  all.  The  Irish  Protestant  who 
emigrates  (as  many  have  done)  from 
the  force  of  persecution,  and  who  goes 
to  a  distant  colony  where  he  hopes  to 
find  peace  from  ropery,  either  finds 
no  religion,  no  churches  at  all,  or  Po- 
pery on  a  par  with  every  other  per- 
suasion, if  not,  as  in  Newfoundland, 
Lower  Canada,  Trinidad,  &c.,  domi- 
nant and  triumphant.  This  is  too 
bad,  and  should  be  altered.  Wo  hold 
that  Great  Britain  does  not  carry  out 
the  intention  of  an  Establishment  un- 
less she  provide  means  of  religious  in- 
stmction  to  every  being  existing  be- 
neath her  sway :  but  what  shall  we  call 
that  system,  which  ships  off  thousands, 
yea,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands 
yearly,  to  places  called  Britii»h  colo- 
nies, where  there  is  neither  freedom 
nor  religious  observances  ?  And  fur- 
ther, if  that  be  disgraceful,  how  much 
worse  is  it,  when,  under  pretence  of 
providing  for  tliose  observances.  Po- 
pery,  which  our  rulers  and   Queen 


solemnly  haye  sworn  to  be  idolatry, 
is  alone  endowed,  as  it  is  in  some  placoi 
— that  is,  instead  of  providing  what  ii 
good,  or  nothing,  when  something 
grievously  wrong  is  provided!  In  iIm 
very  best  of  our  colonies,  all  that  can 
be  truly  affirmed  is,  that  absolute  in- 
difierence  exists,  so  that,  in  the  eye  of 
the  State,  all  religions  are  alike  right, 
or  alike  wrong  ;  in  some  the  case  is 
even  worse,  for  error  is  supported ;  and 
in  India,  under  the  vain  pretext  of  con- 
ciliating the  natives.  Government 
sanction  is  given  to  ^heathenism ;  and 
the  officers,  both  in  the  army  and  the 
civil  service,  are  compelled  to  join  in 
some  of  its  abominations.  It  can  be 
no  matter  of  astonishment,  when  these 
-things  are  done  by  the  home  Govern- 
ment, that  the  local  Legislatures  fol- 
low the  example.  It  would  be  won- 
derful if  it  were  otherwise.  But  rea- 
sonable and  natural  as  it  isy  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  exists  in  the  cir- 
cumstance much  to  lament,  and  mnch 
which  may  hereafler  be  regretted. 
On  looking  at  the  Catholic  Magazine 
of  the  present  month  (October),  we 
find  that  a  certain  Bishop  of  Agna  has 
been  paying  an  apostolic  visit  to  the 
West  Indies.  He  says  that  there  are 
wanted  six  more  Popish  priests  in  Tri- 
nidad, and  that  the  local  Legislature 
has  offered  to  pay  four  of  them  in 
addition  to  the  present  establishment 
In  Granada  he  asked  for  three  more ; 
in  St  Vincent  for  one  only,  in  St  Lucii 
for  seven,  which  the  local  Legisla- 
ture promised  to  provide ;  in  Domini- 
ca for  four,  and  for  a  sum  for  chapels, 
and  both  were  guaranteed  ;  in  Mont- 
serratt  he  obtained  a  promise  from 
the  governor  of  an  additional  chap- 
lain, and  one  also  for  Barbadoes.  in 
each  of  these  islands  there  is  a  large 
Popish  population,  amounting  alto- 
gether, we  believe,  to  very  litUe  less 
than  100,000  souls.*  In  Jamaica,  also, 
the  Papists  are  working  with  extraordi- 
nary zeal,  endeavouring  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  opportunity  presented  by 
the  recent  emancipation,to  obtain  ahcJd 
of  a  still  larger  portion  of  the  ignorant 
population  ;  and  if  the  local  Legisla- 


vemment  towards  their  schools.    If  the  Volantary  principle  be  so  efBcaciom,  howls  H 
that  the  people  of  this  country  remained  in  ignorance  till  Government  ffave  a  premiom 
to  Voluntary  endowment  ?    Or  is  this  far-famed  principle  conveniently  oppUcable  ooly 
to  religion  ? 
*  Some  other  of  the  West  lnd\a  \i\iiiAi  (%ivd  \Tid««d  Uie  ^ncipal  ones)  are 
tirely  PopiMh,  as  for  instance,  MarUnic^uA,  Ouai^o>iv«^^lX)«raG4|,^^^>cfiQi^%A«  Ac 


ing  for  none  of  these  things,'*  it 
ar  that  they  have  great  chances 
ccess,  with  their  attractive  and 
ng  ceremonies.  It  is  equally 
that  it  is  quite  useless  to  look  to 
[ome  Government  for  any  impe- 
it  to  this  system,  while  it  is  ac- 
d  by  the  principles  which  at  pre- 
guide  it.  On  the  contrary,  the 
mors  of  our  Colonies  and  the 
Legislatures,  both  of  whom  look 
cautiously  to  the  wishes  of  the 
lial  Office,  doubtless  now  find  it 
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are  disposed,  as  it  seems  they  ment;  and  then  Lord  Glenelg  and 
o  fall  in  with  the  Atheistical  spi-  his  coadjutors  would  be  boasting  of 
r  the  age,  giving  to  Popery  as  their  love  of  freedom,  and  declaring 
ly  as  to  truth,  and,  like  Gallio,  their  attachment  to  liberty,  being  en- 
gaged all  the  time  in  a  sneaking  and 
pitiful  slave-trade,  a  despicable  tricky 
whereby,  under  the  cover  of  a  sly 
Order  in  Council,  human  beings  might 
be  stolen  and  smuggled  like  illicit 
goods,  and  sold  for  something  more 
than  tlie  freight.  Could  any  thing  be 
more  mean  and  unmanly  ?  Could  any 
thing,  both  in  its  commencement  and 
termination,  be  more  worthy  of  the 
wretched  Melbourne  Cabinet,  the  tot- 
tering, hypocritical,  imbecile,  and  va- 
cillating compound  of  the  selfish,  the 
gnratifyiiig  to  that  department  to  Jesuitical,  and  the  absurd  ?  We  re- 
oy  assaults  on  the  Protestant  sys-  joice  that  the  Order  in  Council  was 
and  any  aid  to  Popery.  Lord  issued,  that  it  was  disclosed,  and  re- 
called; because,  when  we  hereafter 
shall  meet  any  fraudulent  pretensions 
to  liberalism  in  Lord  Glenelg  and 
others  who  were  parties  to  this  baso 
ns,  and  with  the  constant  cant  of  transaction,  we  shall  know  well  at 
ilism  on  his  lips.     Our  readers,     what  price  to  value  them,  and  where 

to  seek  for  their  refutation.  Truly,  if 
the  Tories  in  any  part  of  their  career 
had  been  parties,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, immediately  or  remotely,  to  such  a 
transaction,  the  whole  country  would 
have  been  agitated  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  by  the  indignant  denuncia- 
tions of  the  very  men,  including  Lord 
Glenelg  himself,  who  have  now  been 
parties  to  this  Order  in  Council.  How 
loud  and  vehement  would  have  been  the 
invectives  of  every  Whig  who  now  finds 
himself  compelled  to  be  an  apologist ; 
how  fierce  and  how  fiuent  would  those 
Liberal  members  and  Liberal  associa- 
tions have  been,  who  now  have  pre- 
served their  silence,  and  by  silence 
given  their  assent  I  We  say,  then,  we 
rejoice  the  Order  in  Council  was  is- 
sued— not  that  we  feel  no  abhorrence 
of  the  light  and  trivial  manner  in 
sh  Guiana,  and  elsewhere,  of  which  a  Colonial  Secretary  dared  to 
degenerate  natives  of  an  Eastern     treat  his  fellow-beings ;  not  that  we 

feel  little  for  the  captured  and  deluded 
Indians,  who  died  on  their  passage,  or 
pined  in  slavery  for  their  homes,  but 
because  it  has  taught  a  lesson  worth 
learning— it  has  stamped  Liberalism  for 
ever  with  falsehood  and  tyranny.  But 
we  may  bo  told  that  Lord  Glenelg  was 
not  to  blame,  he  was  only  deceived 
and  mistaken.  Yes  ;  Canada  was  in 
rebellion,  and  Lord  Glenelg  had  been 
*<  mistaken  ;  **  Newfoundland  i&  m  ^ 
state  of  'vioWt  «xc^Xfiak»c^\o  vsAVii^t^^ 
Givjnclg  \\r.s  <mly\ie«ti  **  Vai>X«u&^«»'C'* 

fh9  pUt^^^^w  v^  ^fi^^V^^Mi* 


b1^,  therefore,  is  not  only  mis- 
ous  himself,  but  the  cause  of  mis- 
in  others ;  and  all  this,  too,  with 
ellously  pure  and  patriotic  pro- 


ver,  do  not  need  to  be  told  how 
y  and  ridiculous  such  professions 
ind  that  cant  is,  when  duly  exa- 
i.  In  Lord  Glenelg*s  case  we 
ortunately  enabled  to  appreciate 
by  his  celebrated  Order  in  Coun- 
tncerning  the  Hill  Coolies.  Ap- 
tions  were  made  to  him  to  allow 
mportation  into  the  West  India 
ds  and  the  Mauritius  of  certain 
creatures  in  Bengal  called  Hill 
ies,  who  appeared  to  be  fit  for 
t  Indian  labourers.  His  liberal 
ship  considered  the  request,  and 
1  an  Order  in  Council  authorizing 
nholy  traffic  ;  and  the  very  con- 
duce has  ensued  which,  perhaps, 
pplicants  and  his  Lordship  wished 
mely,a  restoration,  under  another 
,  of  the  odious  slave-trade.  Car- 
have  arrived  in  the  Mauritius,  in 


ite,  imported  by  hundreds,  no- 
Uy  as  freemen  and  actually  as 
s.  But  the  Order  in  Council 
I  to  light,  the  whole  iniquitous 
was  discovered,  and  the  Colonial 
3tary  was  compelled  to  promise  a 
ading  of  the  Order,  and  an  imme- 
restoration  of  the  Coolies  to  their 
land.  Doubtless  the  only  en^or 
Liberals  could  see  in  the  whole 
was  in  its  detection.  It  might 
gone  on  for  years  without  re- 
;  or  comphdat  from  liberalism; 
rht  bare  proceeded  witixout  qqiot 
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oppress  their  apprentices^  and  Lord    convenient  presents  no  doubt>  for  haT- 


know  it ;  *  the  Hill  Coolies  are  snatch-  ton  (a  man  not  accustomed  to  deal  in 

ed  from  their  native  land,  and  carried  hard  words  without  much  cause  and 

thousands  of  miles  to  toil  at  labour  provocation)  publicly  declared  in  the 

even  the  Africans  themselves  will  not  House  of  Lords,  during  last  ■easioOf 

perform,  and  Lord  Glcnelg  is  mcrelj  that  "  tliis  was  one  of  the  grossest 

*'  deceived ; " — these,  or  such  as  these,  jobs  he  had  ever  heard  of/'     And,  in^ 

are  the  only  defences  his  Lordship's  deed,  it  is  quite  evident  that  that  cen- 

advocates  ever  attempt  for  him ;  these,  sure  was  well  merited ;  for  there  were 

or  such  as  these  are  the  pleas  for  persons  in  the  island,  the  Governor 

this  liberal  btatesman's  delinquencies,  and  others,  who  must  have  been  far 

Wherever  he  is  found  to  have  done  better  acquainted  with  the  real  wants 

wrong,  his  friends  labour  to  prove,  not  of  the  population,  and  far  more  ci' 

that  he  has  done  right  or  tried  to  do  pable  of  advising,  than  any  hungry 

right,  but  that  he  was  either  slumber-  lawyers  who  might  be  honoured  with 

iiig  or  duped.  And,  indeed,  we  believe  the  opportunity  of  spending   a  few 

the  defence  is  generally  correct,  for  weeks  as  guests  at  the   GoTemor*s 

we  know  of  no  end  either  to  the  lazi-  table.     This,  however,  never  %ppean 

ness  or  imbecility  for  which  this  libe-  to  have  entered  the  mind  of  the  aapieot 

ral  aud  enlightened  Reformer  is  dis-  Lord  Glenelg.     Ho  prefers  the  wise 

tinguished.  and  statesmanlike  plan  of  paying  for 

In  some  respects  it  must,  however,  opinions  he  might  have  obtained  for 

be  admitted,  that  his  foolish  and  mis-  nothing,  and  of  receiving  recommenda- 

chievous  proceedings  are  merely  inci*  tions  from  the  inexperienced  instead  of 

dental  specimens  of  the  general  policy  from  those  most  capable  of  judging 

of  the  Administration,  and  not  inde-  and  best  informed.     No  one,  there* 

pendent  and  headlong  acts  of  personal  fore,  will  be  astonished  to  hear  that  he 

indiscretion.     We  allude  particularly  was  entirely  misled.     The  comuii»- 

to  the  Malta  commission.     Certain  siouers  came  home  to  recommend  a 

Papists  in  Malta,  with  the  Bishop  at  free  press  and  all  other  liberal  enact- 

their  head,  being  determined  to  show,  ments ;  that  is,  they  came  home  to  re- 

not  only  that  they  partook  of  the  spi-  commend  precisely  those  things  which 

rit,  but  also  were  influenced  by  a  right  their  Liberalism  would  have  sufrgested 

appreciation  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  had  they  stopped  at  home,  which  the 

sent  home  sundry  complaints,  peti-  Popish  Radicals  of  Malta  had  demand* 

tions,  and  claims  to  the  British  Go-  cd,  and  which  the  Governor  had  re* 

vornment,  with  a  view,  principally,  to  fused  to  sanction.    But  with  that  keen 

tho  establishment  of  a  liberal  policy  and  simple  wisdom  for  which  he  ii 

in  that  island.     Our  readers  will  be  dbtinguishod,  the  Duke  of  Welling* 

amused,  though  not  surprised,  to  hear  ton  at  once  exposed  the  fallacy  of  idl 

how  Lord  Glenelg  met  these  applica-  those  crotchets.      He  said,  and  said 

tions.     It  was  in  the  long  vacation  |  truly,  that  Malta  was  nothing  to  this 

all  lawyers  were  Idle;    some  were  country  but  a  fortress  in  the  Mediter^ 

weary,  some  more  wore  desirous  to  ranean ;  that  we  had  no  interest  in  pre* 

obtain,  by  travelling,  relaxation  and  serving  it  except  in  that  character ; 

health.     The  opportunity,  therefore,  that  the  people  were  disinclined  te 

was  peculiarly  tempting,  and  it  was  consider  themselves  English  suljectB) 

not  thrown  away.    A  commission  was  and  were  disaffected  to  our  Govern* 

appointed  to  go  out  and  enquire  I    Mr  ment ;  and  that,  therefore,  in  such  a 

Austin  and  others,  therefore>  sailed  in  place,  affecting  to  apply  fine  theorieii 

a  Government  vessel,  visited  Malta»  and  to  establish  democratic  iii8tittttioii% 

were  entertained  and  lodged,  paid  re-  was  perfectly  ridiculous.     He  adde4» 

gularly  five  guineas  a-day,  and  then,  that  the  Whigs  might  as  wdil  talk  of 

after  two  or  three  months*  absence,  re*  a  Parliament  for  the  Tower  of  Lon* 

turned  with  their  valuable  report.  Ai  don  and  St  Helena,  and  a  republic  for 

they  sailed  in  a  man-of-war,  and  were  Gibraltar.     Perhaps  they  thought  so 

chiefly  entertained  in  Malta  at  the  lo»  too,  and  certainly  all  the  ffovemort 

cal  expense,  ihekt  eharge  Cot  irag^  wi^^xvmenced  persont  of  3m  ialaiid 
sad  pruaUag  wai  oidy  L.700«^  ^er}    c«QK\Nre^Vik^  ^^s^^^  ^Wii»tf,hi^ 
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J  secret  oi'  the  whole  affair?  much  to  brcdk  up  that  grand  colonial 
Ivice  really  iieetled  ?  Wire  system  which  has  long  been  the  pride, 
:inii^  and  claims  rrally  iiicapa-  and  not  unfrccpiently  the  great  sourLO 
eiiij^- im(lt'r>t».)od  by  tin*  loi-al  of  ttrength,  of  this  country.  He  has 
ifs  ?  Was  it,  in  fact,  ever  in-  sent  out  men  as  governors  who  are  no- 
lo make    Malta  a  hotbed  of  toriou^ly  incompetent ;  in  some  cases 

and   an  in.-;ecure  possession,  he  has  desjiatched  the  very  men  who 

R'foundland  and  Lower  Cana-  are  of  all  others  the  least  qualilled  to 

he  same  process  as  has  led  to  obtain  confideneo  cither  at  home  or 

•suits  in  those  colonies  ?     No,  abroad.     Why,  for  instance,  was  Sir 

)'  not.     Tile  secret  of  the  mat-  Andrew  Leith  Hay,  who  was  the  only 

isted  in  the  word  conitnitisioii ;  member  in  all  the  House  of  Commons 

iiirh  the  adviee  of  the  governor  who  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery 

ply   sutKcient,  thouLch  it  was  in   ]8;3:),  sent  as  governor  to  Bermu- 

eant  to  act  by  any  other  re-  da?    Why  was  an  O'Connell sent  out 

idatiou,  that  ma^ic  word  set-  governor  of  the  important  colony  of 

conduct  of  the  Atlministration,  New    South    Wales;     the    Radical 

e  vijioureveu  to  LonlGlenelg.  Mr   Hutt   to    South    Australia;    and 

herefore,  may  we  alHrm   that  Lord  Nugent  to  the  Ionian  Islands  ? 

bourne  policy  has  no  ecpiivo-  But,  above  all,  what  folly  less  than 

.  backsliding   disciple   in    his  complete  infatuation  could  have   in- 

p!     Well  may  we  congratu-  dueed  the  Ministry  to  send  Lord  Dur- 

t  noble  advocate  for  "  peace,  ham,  Mr  Duller,  Mr  Eliiee,  and   Mr 

and  retrenehment ;"  that  pure  Turton,  to  Canada?    And  what  mad- 

ouage  ruler,  on  his  complete  ness  led  Lord  Glenelg,  whose  private 

nee    in   priiieiple  and   in    his  character  none  can  impeach,  to  sanc- 

s  with  those  patriotic  persons  tion  not  only  these  appointments,  but 

la   he   is  Minoundeil.      Lc^rd  also    that   of  Mr   Edward    Gibbon 

is  one  of  tliote  reformers  who  WalitJiM?  Here,  again,  his  Lord- 
•ry  much  about  Tory  corrup-  ship  is  only  following  the  examplcof 
We  deny  the  correctness  of  the  rest  of  the  Minktr}*.  If  Lord 
ntation,  but  this  at  least  is  cer-  Palmerston  can  send  a  Mr  Henry  Bul- 
If  it  be  correct  (^aiid  Lord  (ilen-  wer  to  Constantinople,  a  Lord  Clan- 
iiig  long  been  a  Tory,  is  per-  ricarde  to  St  Petersburg,  a  Mr  Keu- 
uewhat  capable  of  judging),  he  nedy  to  Cuba;  if  Sir  John  Hobkouso 
.  lost  his  opportunities  of  ac-  be  content  with  a  Lord  Auckland  in 
perfection  in  the  art ;  if  it  bo  Calcutta,  and  a  Lord  Elphinstone  in 
lias  })i'ovcd  that  lie  has  at  least  Madras  ;  if  Lord  John  Russell  be  al- 
•n.Jiigh  to  be  original  in  one  lowed  top ive  places  to  a  Whittle  Har- 
iiauicly.ingeuii  us  Colonial  job-  vey,  a  Joseph  Parkes,  andaFitzsimon; 
'jnada  shall  speak  for  his  en-  if  Lord  Melbourne  make  a  Dr  Hamp- 
er foundl.iud  for  his  liberalism,  den  a  professor,  Evans  a  K.C.B.y  and 
)Utli  Wales  for  his  att:ichment  Tom  Moore  a  pensioner, — surely  Lord 
cliurch,  the  West  Indies  for  Glenelg,  who  generally  is  only  one  of 
Icnce,  India  for  his  conscience,  the  "  imitatorum  servile  peens,'*  can- 
ncis  Head  for  his  judgment,  not  be  seriously  blamed  for  following^ 
i  (\;olies  for  his  humanity,  in  the  same  track,  and  selecting  simi- 
ilta  shall  add  her  testimony  lar  characters  for  places  and  honour. 
luarvellous  economy  and  pu-  If  his  colleagues  establish  a  half* Po- 
pish, half-infidel  system  of  education 
0  tilings  we  recommend  to  the  in  Ireland,  of  course  he,  in  duty  bound, 
n  of  the  people.  It  remains  does  so  also,  as  we  have  shown,  in  New 
ic  oj»iniou  to  declare  whether  South  Wales;  if  they  encourage  Po- 
lo men  are  to  conduct  national  pery,  he  does  so  too ;  if  they  pay  its 
and  wliethcr  Lord  Glenelg,  priests,  he  does  so  likewise;  if  Lord 
vv  stands  at  the  head  of  the  in-  Normanby  makes  high  sheriffs  accord- 
class,  is  to  renuiin  in  the  most  ing  to  his  own  caprice,  and  passes  by 
nt,  dlHicult,  and  responsible  those  who  are  duly  nominated,  Lora 
«ler  the  Crown.  Already  he  Glenelg,  acting  on  the  same  principle, 
:>  unuh  to  alienate  the  affections  and  going  a  little  further  in  the  work- 
;ulouists,  already  he  has  done  ing  of  it;  hands  them  oyer«  with  the 
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judges  also>  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  Newfouodland  House  of  Assembly. 
Nor  is  his  Lordship  very  backward 
with  Radical  Reforms,  similar  to 
those  for  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration is  remarkable.  We  have  seen 
how  he  has  followed  up  the  appro- 
priation principle  in  Canada,  how  he 
has  "  reformed"  the  church  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  even  assailed  tlie 
university  of  Nova  Scotia.  Thus 
humbly  does  he  labour  in  his  voca- 
tion ;  and  the  result  is,  as  may  be  ex- 
pected, that  he  destroys  the  security 
and  the  peace  of  our  possessions. 
With  mingled  weakness  and  violence 
he  hurries  on,  apparently  heedless  of 
consequences,  and  utterly  dead  to  the 
contempt  he  encounters.  He  im- 
parts, by  his  imbecility,  strength  to 
the  motives  of  all  our  foes,  and  in- 
creases  all  their  demands  by  display- 
ing to  them  the  existence  of  squeezable 
materials  in  the  Cabinet,  sufficient  to 
ffive  inducements  to  all  who  are  will- 
ing to  use  them.  How  can  it  be  other- 
wise ?  Mr  Roebuck  was  the  agent  of 
the  rebels  in  Canada,  and  the  Whigs 
assisted  him  at  Bath.  Mr  Leader 
succeeded  to  the  post,  and  the  Whigs 
voted  for  him* in  Westminster;  Mr 
Henry  Bulwer  was  the  paid  servant 
of  the  disaffected  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  was  rewarded  by  a  good  post,  first 
in  Belgium,  and  then  in  Turkey.  All 
those  governors  who  have  done  good 
are  recalled,  and  their  energy  becomes 
a  recognised  and  punishable  offence. 
All  officers  who  do  their  duty  are  dis- 
couraged. So  it  was  with  Sir  John 
Colbome  and  the  late  Governor  of 
Upper  Canada,  with  Chief-Justice 
Boulton,  Colonel  Arthur,  Sir  Benja- 
min D*  Urban,  Mr  Jeremie  and  others. 
Nothing  is  now  required  to  get  rid  of 
a  vigilant  governor  but  some  false 
charges.  Nothing  is  wanted  to  pro- 
cure any  violent  measure  of  innova- 
tion but  a  little  proportionately  vio- 
lent agitation,  no  matter  whether  in 
Ireland,  Newfoundland,  or  Van  Die- 
man*8  Land.  When  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics want  another  grant  they  say, 
"  Of  course  Lord  Glenelg  will  give 
it."  When  they  find  it  necessary 
to  their  progress  in  the  Ionian  Islands 
that  they  should  have  government 
aid,  they  say,  "  There  is  no  doubt  of 


Lord  Glcnelg*8  assistance  ;**  when 
they  want  a  few  dozen  more  priests 
in  the  West  Indies,  they  excUim» 
'*  Apply  to  Lord  Glenelg,  there  can 
be  no  question  of  his  approbation  l'**  ^ 
They  display  constantly  the  most  con--« 
temptuous  confidence  in  bis  indiscre- 
tion, inconsistency,  and  folly.  They 
have  no  hesitation  in  making  the  most 
extensive  demands,  and  their  past  soe- 
cess  undoubtedly  is  calculate  to  ani- 
mate them  with  hope  in  all  their  fu- 
ture proceedings  to  secure  their  lost 
ascendency,  and  restore  their  regret- 
ted despotism. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  Lord 
Glenelg's  colonial  misgovemmeot. 
No  matter  where  he  is  traced,  no  mat- 
ter how  closely  or  how  superficially 
he  is  watched,  every  where  and  ia 
every  thing  there  is  discovered  the 
same  'incapability.  He  holds  the 
office  some  of  the  ablest  men  this 
country  ever  saw  have  held,  and  the 
only  probableconsequenceof  his  career 
seems  to  be  the  decay  of  British  influ- 
ence, if  not  the  actual  loss  of  exten- 
sive possessions.  By  the  courage  and 
prudence  of  men  who  have  (as  wc 
have  said,  and  repeat  again,  and  de- 
sire to  sound  loudly  through  the  coun- 
try) been  disgraced  and  dismissed, 
.Canada  was  saved  when  no  human 
foresight  could  have  given  a  hope  of 
its  restoration  to  tranquillity  and  sub- 
mission. He  delayed  vigorous  mea- 
sures till  something  more  than  vigour 
was  required — till,  in  fact,  a  dictator 
could  alone  secure  what  earlier  mea- 
sures of  a  far  milder  character  might 
have  entirely  and  permanently  pre- 
served from  peril.  And  Canada, 
though  it  be  but  one  colony  among 
many,  is,  as  an  exemplification  of  Lora 
Glenelg's  imbecility,  and  of  the 
wretched  weakness  of  the  whole  Whig- 
radical  Cabinet,  a  name  for  the  whole 
empire.  How  long  it  shall  so  con- 
tinue ;  how  long  our  most  important 
interests  shall  be  made  the  sport  of  a 
petty  and  trembling  faction,  ridicided 
at  home,  imposed  upon  by  foreign 
countries,  braved  in  the  colonies,  it  is 
for  the  people  of  England  to  deter- 
mine. It  is  idle  to  attempt  to  conceal 
that  every  year  of  Whig  authority 
brands  the  country  witli  disgrace,  and 
loads  her  with  difficulties.      It  may 
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answer  the  purpose  of  hirelinpfs  to  re- 
present, tliat,  although  Lord  Glcnclg 
is  incffieienr,  Lord  Palmerston  incom- 
petent, and  all  the  other  Ministry 
wanting^  both  in  zeal  and  discretion, 
yet  they  must  be  kept  in,  all  for  the 
behoof  of  a  Lord  Normanby  and  a 
Mr  Drummond  ;  and  on  account  of 
the  blessings  those  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  confer  on  Ireland.  But  this 
weak  invention  of  the  enemy,  this 
paltry  clap-trap,  has  no  more  power  to 
delude.  It  has  had  its  day,  it  has  been 
exposed,  and  may  now  servo  for  a 
sarcasm,  or  pass  current  as  a  jest.  And 
if  it  were  any  thing,  would  it  really 
ontwoigh  all  the  misdemeanours  of  the 
Ministry,  and  all  the  risks  to  which 
the  nation  is  subject  ?  But  it  is  not 
true  ;  it  is  a  vain  and  valueless,  a 
fraudulent  and  dishonest  pretence ; 
for  Ireland,  according  to  the  testimony 
of  Parliamentary  returns,  according  to 
the  acknowledgment  even"  of  the  pau- 
pered  demagogues  themselves,    is  a 


volcano  bursting  with  terrific  violence 
and  unprecedented  desolation.  Well, 
then,  we  say,  if  Ireland  too  is  but 
another  evidence  of  Whig  misrule, 
there  remains  not  one  corner  of  the 
empire  to  which  their  evil  influence 
and  their  pernicious  counsels  have  not 
carried  danger  and  occasioned  injuries 
the  most  deep  and  lasting.  Every 
where  the  same  policy  has  been  adopt- 
ed. Every  where  the  same  results 
have  ensued.  Time  can  only  develope 
still  more  clearly  the  wounds  that  have 
been  inflicted  on  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  its  power,  and  its  reputation ; 
nor  is  there  one  who  in  future  days 
(and  those  not  distant  ones)  will  be 
recognised  as  the  author  of  more  mis- 
chiefs and  the  agent  of  more  destruc- 
tive and  disgraceful  measures,  than 
that  pretender  to  statesmanship  who 
now,  to  the  dishonour  of  the  land,  fee- 
bly acts  as  the  ruler  of  our  colonial 
dominions. 


A  CRUSTACEOtJS  TOUR. 

BY  THE  IRISH  OYSTER-EATER. 
Why,  then»  the  world's  mine  oytter. 


The  important  and  difficult  ques- 
tion of  precedency  among  oysters  has 
not  yet  ceased  to  exist  as  a  *'  vexa- 
ta  (lucstio"  with  enlightened  and  phi- 
losophic oyster-caters.  Information 
uj)on  the  subject  is  scanty,  and  when 
facts  are  few,  theories  abound,  and 
oonclusions  are  usually  false  and  illo- 
g-ical,  I  have  employed  the  tedious 
interval  of  the  spawning  season  in 
j)utting  together  a  few  memoranda  of 
a  tour  in  the  sister  island,  which  I 
venture  to  hope  will  afford  better 
grounds  for  instituting  an  exact  com- 
parison between  the  present  state  and 
prospects  of  oyster-eating  in  England 
and  Ireland  than  are  any  where  to  be 
found,  and  may  be  the  means  of  set- 
tling disputed  claims,  and  of  uniting  in 
one  natural  bond  of  union  and  mutual 
support,  oyster-eaters  of  all  denomina- 
tions. 

I  am  aware  that  I  shall  have  much 
to  contend  with  in  putting  forward  the 
just  claims  of  Irish  oysters.  I  know 
there  exists  an  anti- Irish  faction,  eager 
to  depreciate  our  oysters,  and  thirst« 
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ing  for  their  blood.  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  apathy  of  the  oyster-eating  pub- 
lic of  England. — But  I  do  not  despair 
—No,  my  countrymen — our  oysters 
shall  be  put  on  a  perfect  equality  with 
the  oysters  of  Purfleet  and  of  Milton 
— the  banks  of  Burren,  and  Carling- 
ford,  and  Lissadell,  shall  be  adequate- 
ly represented  in  the  Imperial  oyster- 
cellars.  Are  our  oysters  inferior  to 
their  oysters — Whence,  then,  for  the  Ma- 
lahides  and  the  Poldoodies,  we  de- 
mand justice — our  oysters  call  for  jus* 
tice — ^we  require  for  our  oysters  no 
more,  and  our  oysters  were  slaves  to 
be  content  with  less  I 

The  city  of  Londonderry  lends  her 
maiden  name  to  the  oyster  of  Lough 
Foyle,  which  finds  a  ready  market  in 
Liverpool,  where  the  judicious  tourist 
will  do  well  to  spend  a  few  forenoons, 
the  clean  and  well-reg^ulated  fish  mar- 
ket affording  every  facility  to  the 
crustaceous  epicure.  Heavens!  what 
a  goodly  show  the  marble  benches 
boast  I  bigantic  tnrbot,  already  frar- 
nished  wim  the  live  lobBter--iI 
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8OIO0  moitt  with  their  tiatiTe  element 
.*— gelatinous  ood-heads — hut  I  di- 
gress. 

The  Londonderry  ojster,  then,  as 
host  seen  in  the  LiTorpool  market,  is 
smallf  well  shaped,  white,  fat,  and 
goodly  to  the  Tiew,  hut  it  is  hy  no 
means  a  superior  fish — on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  a  TilUnous  after-taste, 
as  (xf  mud,  ezeessiToly  disagreeahle — 
a  gpround  flavour,  as  if  the  fish  had 
lieked  the  slimy  hed  of  its  nativity.  I 
have  eaten  this  fish  within  the  walls  of 
ita  native  city,  hut  even  the  exulting 
reeolleetion  of  the  aneient  glories  of 
Derry  failed  to  reconcile  roe  to  the 
modem  muddy.tasted  Derry  oyster. 
Alas  I  poor  Derry  t 

Progressing  southwards,  I  arrived 
at  Belfast,  w^h  boasts  no  indigenous 
bivalve,  but  adopts  for  her  own  the 
gigantic  oyster  of  Carrickfergus, 
whirb,  as  I  am  informed,  is  the  name 
of  a  city,  not  of  an  oyster-hed.  Pro- 
curing: a  guide,  I  requested  him  to 
precede  my  steps  to  those  Cimmeri- 
an regions  "  where  oysters  most  did 
congregate,**  and  presently  arrived, 
guided  more  by  the  nose  than  bv  the 
other  senses,  at  one  of  the  retired  em- 
poria  of  shell-fish  in  the  Athens  of 
Ireland. 

The  place  was  a  study — soft  unre- 
sisting mud  formed  the  primitive  floor, 
a  board,  unplaned  and  rough,  elevated 
upon  a  pile  of  bricks,  simulated  a  di- 
van, while,  the  table  was  supplied  by 
twoof  thedivan  boards  tacked  together, 
and  extended  from  end  to  end  of  the 
"  salon."  A  rushlight  flickered  in  an 
old  iron  candlestiek,  and  "  a  most  an- 
eient and  fish-Uke  smell"  pervaded  the 
apartment.  Forthwith  appeared  a 
hideous  erone>  whose  breath,  redolent 
of  whisky  and  tobaeeo,  was  expended 
in  the  business-like  enquiry, "  Wud  ye 
be  for  oysters,  my  man  ?'* 

This  interrogatory  was  replied  to 
by  an  order  for  half  a  himdred  of  her 
very  primest  Carriekfergus  natives — 
to  begin  with.  **  Half  a  hunner— a 
hail  half-hunner_Oh !  oh!  oh!  the 
man's  a  haveril — a  hail  half-hunner  o' 
Carricks — save  us  V*  With  this  ^acu- 
lation  my  hostess,  having  clutched  the 
rushlight  in  her  palm,  decamped,  lea- 
ving me  in  a  state  of  tribulation  that 
may  be  imagined,  as  the  saying  is,  but 
beggars  all  description. 

in  a  few  minutes,  however^  Alecto 
retunmd  with  the  rashVight  stnek  Vn 
SL  traidher  of  the  large«t  »zo>  w^n 


which  were  half  a  dozen  of  the  most 
m.ignanimous  oysters  I  had  ever  seen. 
They  were  natives  to  be  sure,  but 
natives  of  Patagonia — the  least  rival- 
led in  circumference  the  largest  saucer 
I  over  8aW|  while  the  biggest  equalled 
the  periphery  of  a  soup-plate.  What 
a  vision  for  the  immortal  Dando! 
What  would  not  Louis  des  Huitrn 
have  given  for  the  dish?  For  my 
poor  part  I  nover  relished  making  two 
bites  of  a  cherry,  or  of  an  oyster  either. 
Like  humble  friends,  oysters  do  not 
take  kindly  to  cutting.  Every  fish 
ought  to  be  no  more  than  a  mouthful, 
but  it  ought  to  be  no  less.  I  leave  to 
more  enterprising  gourmands  than 
myself  the  task  of  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  Patagonian  bivalves  of  Carrick- 
fergus. I  ought  to  observe,  in  justice 
to  Belfast,  that  at  the  excellent  tavern 
of  M<  Alister,in  Graham's  Entry ,where 
the  best  supper  in  supper- eating  Ire- 
land may  be  bad,  there  is  to  be  found 
occasionally  a  supply  of  the  real  Car- 
lingford  oyster.  Thisjoyful  event,  how- 
ever, is  rare,  and  1  lament  to  obser?e 
that  the  metropolis  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land is  so  debased  by  a  too  prosperoos 
trade,  so  absorbed  in  the  grovelling 
concerns  of  her  thriving  manufactures, 
that  the  breeding  of  oysters  is  shame- 
fully neglected,  and  no  pains  arc  taken 
to  awaken  a  patriotic  enthusiasm  on  be- 
half of  native  Irish  oysters  in  gcnerali 
while  the  "  Poldoody  Association,*' 
lately  established  for  the  constitutional 
redress  of  ostracerial  grievances,  is 
here  regarded  by  the  very  oysters 
themselves  with  silent  contempt! 
With  a  sigh  I  aseended  the  "  Fair 
Trader*'  day  drug,  at  five  o*e1ock  in 
the  morning,  en  route  to  the  next  town 
of  crustaeeous  interest,  passing  along 
the  great  Dublin  roaxl,  through  a  conn- 
try  of  amazing  fertility  and  beauty, 
inhabited  by  a  sober,  industrious,  and 
religious  people,  watered  by  bubbling 
gravelly  streams,  sheltered  from  tlw 
cold  north  wind  by  hills  whose  accli- 
vities were  seen  white  with  the  blench- 
ing linen,  sometimes  confounded  by 
the  stranger  traveller  with  virgin  snow 
upon  the  ground,  sometimes  caught 
through  circling  groves  like  lakes 
gleaming  in  the  sunshine.  To  an  in- 
difl'erent  person  a  sight  like  this  might 
be  worth  the  remembrance^  but  to  roe 
it  was  as  a  desert.  My  inpatient  soul 
bounded  onwards  to  Newry,  where  I 
\uiew  V\\^  ^'  T^  Carlingfords*'  vera 
\A  \m  >Mfi.     >lk^  "BA  ~ 
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stomach,   clogged  with  its   material  naturei,  kept  down  hy  half-a-dosen 

tunics,  and  sadly  embarrassed  with  its  stiff  tumblers  of  hot  brandy  ana  water, 

serous,  mucous,  and  muscular  coats,  less  or  more — a  sort  of  soporiferons- 

gave  vent  to  its  ill- humour  in  awful  ness  laid  hold  of  me — the  full  length 

rumbling  noises,  such  as  rex  the  in-  of  the  immortal  Kcan^  presented  by 

testinal  canals  of  VosuTius  or  Strom-  himself  to  his  friend  mine  Host  of  tlio 

boli.     But,  lo !  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  Shakspeare,   reeled   in   its  gorgeous 

we  pause — in  the  valley  before  ns  lies  gilded  frame — the  chamber  was  ioco- 

Nowry — beyond,  in  the  far  distance,  motive — if  I  had  exceeded  in  any  way 

are  seen  the  blue  outlines  of  the  Car-  I  might  have  supposed  myself  a  little 

lingford  mountains — beyond  the  moun-  "  how  came  you  so  ?"     Be  that  as  it 

tains  lies  the  bay — at  the  bottom  of  may,  however,  a  rustling  noise  was 

the  bay  lie  the  oysters.     '*  Coachman  heard  outside  the  door,  as  if  a  barrel 

leaves  hero,  sir."     We  are  in  Newry  of  oysters  had  been  tumbled  on  the 

— and  before  us,  on  the  break  fast- table,  spot,  which  I  verily  believe  to  have 

in  a  huge  wooden  bowl,  behold  the  been  the  case,  for  on  a  sudden  the 

gelatinous  objects  of  our  affections —  door  opening  wide,  in  came  a  sea  of 

the  real,  the  undoubted,  unsophistica-  oysters,  rolling  heels  over  head,   in 

ted  Carlingfords,  and  no  mistake  !  waves  of  confusion  to  my  very  feet. 

Newry  is  dear  to  my  remembrances  It  was,  in  fact,  a  deputation  from  Car- 
— I  have  heard  it  called  an  odious  lingford,  sent  by  the  natives  there  to 
hole,  and  so  forth — to  me  it  was  every  invite  me  to  a  public  dinner.  Think  of 
thing  that  was  delightful,  for  tlie  oys-  that.  Master  Brook !  By  one  of  those 
ters  were  in  season.  The  waiter  legerdemain  tricks  that  oceur  so  fro- 
nt Black*8  (for  your  own  sake  go  to  quently  at  public  meetings,  the  entire 
Black's,  the  Shakspeare,  and  order  deputation  got,  somehow  or  other,  up- 
your  oysters  in  Edmund  Kean's  favo-  on  the  table,  where,  having  wriggled 
rite  room) — talked  about  party  squab-  themselves  into  something  like  order, 
bles  and  religions  squabbles.  1  saw  a  venerable  bivalve,  grey  with  bama- 
nor  heard  nothing  of  either,  for  the  cles  and  age,  advanced  to  the  front, 
oysters  were  of  the  primest.  and  having  opened  his  shell,  delivered 

The  disaffected  grnmbled,  it  is  true,  himself  nearly  as  follows : — '*  Sir,  the 
about  the  decline  of  trade,  and  taxa-  natives  of  Carlingford  having  heard, 
tion,  and  such  stuff;  crops,  they  said,  to  their  cost,  of  your  arrival  in 
were  never  so  bad — when,  may  I  ask,  this  neighbourhood,  and  being  Well 
were  oysters  better  ?  Thus  is  it  ever  aware  of  tho  deadly  interest  yon  take 
with  perverse  hnman  nature  tho  vice  in  their  afi'airs,  have  resolved  to  sa- 
to  neglect  tho  blessings  we  possess,  orifice  a  number  of  their  choicest 
and  hanker  after  the  blessings  which  inhabitants  to  your  judicious  palate 
we  possess  not,  to  complain  of  the  an-  ('hear,  hear!  *  from  a  little  fat  oyster) ; 
avoidable  contingencies  of  sublunary  and  accordingly,  for  the  honour  and 
things,  and  forget,  in  over- wrought  reputation  of  the  natives  of  Cariing* 
anticipations  of  unattainable  felicity,  ford  ('hear  1 '  from  the  fat  one),  a  snffi. 
that  much  whereof  the  happiness  of  cient  number  of  rohmteers  haTe  gene^ 
life  is  made  up  is  still  within  our  grasp,  ronsly  come  forward  (bravo  I)  to  die 
and  that  whatever  evils  oppress  ns,  gloriously  for  their  compatriots  ('hear, 
and  whatever  cares  corrode,  still  there  hear!'  and  clattering  of  shells  on  all 
remains  for  us  the  consolation  that  we  sides).  We,  the  deputation  in  this 
have  oysters  of  tho  best,  and  that  onr  matter  appointed,  do  therefore  re- 
oysters  are  in  season !  spectfully    solicit   you    to    name    a 

I  have  always  been  prone  to  a  be-  day  (*  hear,  hear  I '  from  the  corpulent 

lief  in  snpernaturals,  and  a  dreum-  bivalve)   when  we  may  expect  the 

stance  oecurred  while  I  waa  opening  pleasure    of  your  company    at   the 

an  acquaintance  with  the  natives  of  oyster-beds,  for  which  purpose  thie 

Carlingford  at    Newry  that   by.  no  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of  Carlingford 

means  diminishes  the  Rosicrucianity  have  generously   placed   an   oyster* 

of  my  notions  of  the  spiritual.     It  was  boat  and  diving-bell  at  your  disposah 

near  the  midnight  hour — the  candles  (Great  tfnd  enthusiastic  clattering.)'* 

down  almost  to  the  socket — 1  had  stip-  What  answer  I  might  have  made  to 

ped  sparingly  on  some  three  quarters  this  hospitable  pro^o^il  \  NLtk^*^  "^^V.^ 

of  a  hundred,  more  or  less,  of  my  far  for,  haVmg  taVLen  TiTc\xts%^  ^xV^v^  «^»t- 
Touriie  dsb,  scalloped,  stewed^  and  at(    AikL  <<  Yiear^^eaxV'  <:&  ^^ \ia(SCkib\9tfMk«^ 
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native  (there  always  is  in  dcpntations^  **  In  tender  consideration  whereof 

if  you  observe,  one  greasy  little  abo-  your  petitioners,  regarding  the  *Pol- 

miiiatlon  making  liis  luiigs  as  ])romi-  doody  Association'  lately  established, 

nent  as  his  belly),  I  watched  my  op-  in  common  with  the  other  inhabitanb 

portunity,  and,  catching  him  between  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  with  sorereigii 

tlio  jaws  with  my  oystcr-knifo  while  in  contempt,  turn  to  your  Lordship,  is 

the  act  of  ejaculating  a  *'hear,  hear!"  their  landlord  and  natural  protector, 

I  opened  liini  in  a  twinkling,  to  the  in  the  hope  that,  without  injury  to  tbe 

evident  consternation  of  the  surviving  interests  of  the  fishermen  of  Carling- 

Crustacea,  who,  seeing  me  bolt  their  ford,  some  legislative  enactment  mar 

obi^<e  colleague,  retreated  in  the  same  be  adopted  to  prescnro  from  farther 

disorder  in  which  they  had  arrived !  deterioration  tho  Carlingford  oyster- 

I  might  have  treated  the  whole  afiair  beds. 

as  the  natural  result  of  a  scanty  supper  "  And  your  petitioners,  as  in  dutr 
and  limited  supply  of  grog,  had  1  not  bound,  will  ever  pray, 
discovered  a  paper  which  the  deputa-  "  Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  peti- 
tion left  behind  in  their  precipitate  re-  tioners, 
treat,  and  which  is  so  well  considered  "  Motber-of-Peabl.'* 
and  temperately  expressed,  that  I  do 

not  think  it  unworthy  a  place  in  the  I  take  no  credit  to  myself  for  the 

records  of  my  peregrinations.  announcement  of  the  fact,  which  I 

state  from  undoubted  authority,  ihn 

''  To  the  Most  Honourable  the  Mar-  owing  to  my  exertions  in  this  mattfr 

(juoss  of  Anglesey,  K.G.,  K.SM'.,  a  commission  has  been  appointed  to 

(i.C-.H.,  a  General  in  the  Army,  enquire  into,  and  report  upon,  the 

Colonel  of  the  Seventh  Light  Dra-  state  and  prospects  of  the  oyster-beds 

goons.  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Angle-  generally,  while  six  and  thirty  Mitasi- 

sey shire,  &c.  Siv,  kc.  ant  commissioners,  with  a  sufficient 

€t  Ti.^  i>  *•*•        r  *i     A-  *•        c  r'  supply  of  biscuits,  oyster-knifes,  antl 

1  he  Petition  of  the  J\«/»r.  of  Car-  1,^^^  ^^out,  have  Already  been  i|^ 

hngford    humbly  and   respectfuUy  p^-^^^^  ^„j  ^ave  actually  set  ool  tt 

snowetn,  prosecute  theur  enquiriei  on  the  spot 

"  That  petitioners   and  their  an-  It  is  supposed  Uiat  In  twenty  yean' 

cestors  have  been,  from  time  imme-  time  there  will  be  sufllcicnt  data  acci- 

morial,  submarine  inhabitants  of  the  mulated  to  frame  the  Jtrgt  report,  uA 

oyster-beds  in  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  that  not  more  than  thirty  thoDsairf 

whereof  your  Lordship  is  lord  of  the  pounds  will  be  required  annually  (or 

soil.  this  commission.     Indeed  it  b  gencr- 

"  That  they  have  enjoyed  for  ecu-  ally  supposed  that  onr  pateraal  G»> 

turies  a  re])utation  for  fatness  and  Ha-  vemment,  acting  on  the  principle  en- 

vour  second  to  none,  superior  to  most,  bodied  in  the   Railway  report,  viB 

equal  to  any.  discourage    oyster-eating    genmDr, 

<*  That  they  bring  higher  prices,  and  except  under  Government  anspiea. 

are  more  in  demand  than  any  other  It  has  already  been  calculated  tliat  m 

description  of  oyster  in  Dublin  and  oyster-cellar  under  extra-miaitfBul 

elsewhere.  management  will  pay  more  than  tkitff 

"  That  they  regret  to  state  that,  of  and  arhalf  per  cent  on  the  fsoka 

late  years,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  capital,  and  it  ispredetennincd  to  f»> 

iishermen,  or  the  system  of  too  frc-  commend  a  "  Central  lletrepoEta 

quent  dredging,  or  from  indiscriminate  Oyster  Emporium,**  to  be  crta&khrf 

and  ra])acious  abstraction  of  the  infc-  in  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  of  which  Ab 

rior  tish,  they  have  suffered  in  charac-  celebrated  Mr  Dandctheoyster^alBr, 

ter,  are  less  in  demand,  and  sold  at  a  is  intended  to  be  resideiit  itlptfidii? 

lower  price  per  hundred  than  former-  commissioner  I 

^y-  Leaving  Newry  and  the  North,  w 

''  That  whereas  in  personal  appear-  cross  the  Carlin^ord  mooBtafaa  V0 

ance  your  petitioners  were  formerly  Lowth,  pasdr'*  r-    oar  wiy 

invariably  as  round  as  a  ball,  white  as  towns    and  r^ 

a  nut.  and  full  as  a  tick,  they  latterly    beggars  and  dirw,  mt , 

have  become  little  better  than  so  many  spot  (Castle  Bell        nn\ 

hits  of  tilute,  owing  to  the  operation  of  for  cleanlim       nd \.       ^ami 

some  or  other  of  the  causes  above  ale,  rare  here 

■**^-  dime!   O: 
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tween  Carlingford  Bay  and  the  Hill  The  singularly  happy  adaptation  of 

of  Howth,  the  country  may  therefore  the  good  things  of  thb  life  to  the  tastes 

as  well  be  obliterated  from  the  maps  and  resources  of  the  various  classes  of 

in  future.  recipients  has  ofleu  struck  me  as  a 

Howth  deserves  our  attention — we  powerful  evidence    of  the    iiitcution 

are  on  classic  ground.    That  affecting  that  gradations  should  bo  established 

epic  touching  the  life  and  adventures  in  human  society.     To  the  pour  man 

of  Saint  Patrick  thus  alludes  to  its  the  oyster  of  Carlingford  would  be  no 

imposing  altitude  in  one  of  its  thrilling  tioat — too  small — too  tasteless;   that 

stanzasy  which,  however^  has  lost  much  of  Howth  suits  his  palate  as  it  suits 

by  the  translation  : —  his  pocket,  of  a  largo  size,  full,  fresh 

**  The  Wicklow  hilia  is  very  high,  flavour,  and  plenty  for  the  money.     I 

And  so's  the  Hill  of  Bowthy  ma'am,  would  not  advise  an  epicure  to  order 

But  there's  a  hill  much  higher  still,  Howth  oysters,  nor,  indeed,  are  they 

'Tis  higher  nor  them  both,  ma'am.  to  be  had  in  those  emporia  adapted  ts' 

'Twas  on  the  top  of  this  high  hill  the  better  classes.     If  ho  be  desirous 

Siiint  Paddy  preached  the  sarmint,  to  taste  them,  he  will  find  an  abun- 

That  driv  the  frogs  intil  the  bogs,  danco  on  the  quays  of  Dublin,  when. 

And  bothered  all  the  varmint."  if  he  carry  with  him,  as   I  do,   his 

In  the  touching  ballad,  "  Molly  Ma-  pc»cket  oyster-knife  and  pepper-castor, 

lone,"  the  poet  dexterously  introduces  *>®  ™*y  ^^^^  ^^  appetite  very  agree- 

liis  subject  in  the  following  sublime  ably  with  a  sixpen'orth. 

adjuration,  illustrative  at  once  of  the        Behold  me  now  in  Dublin,  very  de- 

sdtitude  of  the  hill  and  the  towering  cently  lodged  at  the  Carlingford  Ta- 

passiou  of  the  hero  : vern  on  Aston's  Quay,  a  house  which 

,,„,,..,.„-„     .  I  selected  not  less  on  account  of  the 

By  the  big  htU  of  Hotcth^  „^^^  ^y^^^  y^    ^^^^^  ^^  j^  contiguity 

That  s  a  bit  of  an  oath.  *    *u        •     •     i        *  *•  *  ui*  u 

to  the  prmcipal  oyster- eatmg  establish- 

Howth  is  remarkable,  too,  for  its  ments  of  this  metropolis.  As  sixteen 
famous  waterproof  asylum  harbour,  hundred  and  forty  of  the  folio  pages 
upon  which  half  a  million  was  expend-  of  the  intended  Oyster-bed  Commis- 
ed  so  successfully,  under  the  auspices,  sioners'  Report  are  to  be  devoted  to  a 
as  usual,  of  Government  Commission-  historical  view  of  the  oyster-cellars  of 
ers,  that  the  whole  area  of  the  basin  Dublin  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the 
within  the  piers  is  dry  as  a  bone  at  all  present  time,  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
times  of  tide,  and  effectually  excludes  fully  into  this  part  of  the  subject,  re- 
water  **  in  the  wettest  seasons.*'  It  is  plete  as  it  is  with  matter  of  the  highest 
at  present  only  in  use  as  an  arena  for  antiquarian  and  economic  interest.  It 
the  blackguards  of  the  neighbourhood,  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  thatwhere- 
who  find  it  excellently  well  adapted  as  formerly  oysters  were  invariably 
for  their  favourite  amusement  of"  pitch  eaten  below  the  earth*3  surface,  in  sub- 
and  toss,*'  and  by  no  means  contemp-  terranean  cavities  excavated  for  that 
tible  as  a  cock-pit.  express  purpose,  they  are  now  chiefly 

The  aristocrat  smiles  at  the  idea  of  consumed  in  tidy  boxes  behind  the 

a  Howth  oyster.     I  care  not  for  his  shops,  or  in  genteel  first-floor  apart- 

smiles — no,  nor  for  his  sneers  either,  ments,  neatly  fitted  up,  as  was  very 

I  write  for  posterity,  and  must  distri-  truly  put  forward  in  the  last  session  of 

bute  equal  justice  to  the  oyster  of  the  Parliament  by  the  Right  Honourable 

poor  man  and  the  oyster  of  the  rich.  Mr  Forcible  Feeble,  as  an  illustration 

Howth  furnishes  peculiarly  the  poor  of  the  rising  importance  and  growing 

man's  oyster — six  a  penny,  sometimes  prosperity  of  Ireland, 
nine,  according,  of  course,  to  the  state         What  veteran  oyster-eater  does  not 

of  the  market.     Six  may  be  taken  at  remember  the  cellar  of  the  once  cele- 

a  fair  average,  and  allow  me  to  tell  brated  Queen  Casey — a  cellar  that, 

you,  Aristos,  that  with  a  fresh  penny  from  its  extent  and  the  number  buried 

roll,  a  pennyworth  of  good  Howth  na-  within  its  gloomy  walls,  might  better 

tivcs,  pepper  included,  and  a  penny-  be  denominated  a  catacomb  ?    No  ray 

worth  of  beer,   I  have  seen  a  poor  of  sun-light  ever  penetrated  further 

bard-working  fellow  dine  as  heartily,  than  the  top  of  the  companion-ladder 

and  thank  God  as  fervently,  as  if  he  leading  to   the  den — no  besom  had 

had  been  set  down  vis-a-vis  with  your  ever  profaned  \.\\^  ^tX.'^  ^^ot  ot  ^^ 

worship  to  soup,  Gsh,  and  dessert,  blackened  ceViMv^ — iia  ^toAsX.wv»\».^ 
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cordingly,  to  eat  mine  "out  of  hand" 
upon  all  occasiun?;  and  recommend  a 
similar  procedure  to  every  indlvidnil 
of  a  delicate  gusto  in  the  important 
husiness  of  oyster- eating.* 

The  Maluhide  oyster  next  demands 
our  attention,  and  the  student  will 
find  the  celehrated  "  O'llara  Tavern," 
French  Street,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  the  favourite  habitat  of  thu 
noble  animal,  and  the  locality  where 
its  peculiar  excellencies  may  be  best 
appreciated,  cart-loads  of  iudividuab 
arriving  daily  for  no  other  purpose 
than  that  of  being  submitted  to  the 
scientific  Investigation  of  successive 
groups  of  experimental  philosopher;, 
who  devote  the  energies  of  their  ac- 
tive jaws  to  the  analytic  investiga- 
tion of  the  bivalve  Crustacea.  The 
<^  O'Hara  Emporium,"  so  called  after 
the  patronymic  of  its  enterprising  pro- 
prietor, acquired  much  of  its  well- 
earned  reputation  under  the  enlight- 
ened rule  of  its  former  possecfcor, 
who  rejoiced  in  the  not  unusual  cog- 
nomen of  *'  Smith,"  and  who  has 
retired,  after  the  honourable  fatigues 
of  a  well-spent  life,  with  a  compe- 
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dared  to  remove  the  sevenfold  rust 
from  the  knives  and  forks  of  the  esta- 
blishment— 

"  No  Molly  mopp'd  it  with  a  mop, 
Nor  bruah'd  it  with  a  broom." 

Who  that  has  ever  seen  her  can 
forget  the  majesty  of  Queen  Casey 
herself?  Most  lamentably  tossicated, 
never  without  one  or  more  "  blue 
eyes,"  a  piece  of  adhesive  plaster  bo- 
striding  her  Milesian  proboscis — her 
unkempt  hair  escaping  every  where 
from  the  contamination  of  a  greasy 
cap — a  pair  of  elephantine  legs,  termi- 
nating in  trotters  "  to  match"  a  line 
specimen,  assuredly  of  the  finest  pea- 
santry in  the  universe.  But  the  glo- 
ries of  old  are  departed — oysters, 
darkness,  and  dirt  are  no  longer 
necessarily  associated — the  *'  school- 
master" has  "walked  into"  the  oyster- 
cellars  with  a  vengeance,  and  the 
sceptre  of  the  once  paramount  Queen 
Casey  is  now  wielded  in  turn  by  half- 
a-dozen  rival  potentates  of  the  mascu- 
line gender. 

Malahide,  Carlingford,  Lissadell 
(Co.  Sligo),  and  Burren  (Co.  Clare), 
furnish   respectively   their    quota   of    tent  fortune  to  his  marine  resideiicoi 


uysters  for  consumption  in  the  Dublin 
market.  Of  these  various  sorts,  the 
Malahide  alone  are  exported  in  any 
quantity,  the  land-carriage  precluding 
any  extensive  exportation  of  the  oys- 
ters of  the  western  coasts.  Carling- 
ford sends  her  tribute  in  boats  of  fVom 
twenty  to  thirty  tons  burden,  which 
are  moored  in  the  river  above  Carlisle 
Bridge,  exactly  vis-a-vis  with  the  Car- 
lingford Tavern  on  the  one  side,  and 
Killeau*s  Hotel  at  the  other.  At 
either  of  these  houses  the  epicure  will 


which  is  more  particularly  designated 
to  the  eye  of  the  inquisitive  traveller, 
by  an  inscription  upon  the  gate-oo^isi, 
in  red  letters  on  a  black  grounu,  tho 
post  to  the  right  displaying  tlie  letters 
poLDoo —  that  to  the  left  giving  the 
final  syllable,  and  the  noun  which 
completes  the  name,  thus,  — dy  castle 
— both  posts  being  read  together,  an- 
nounce the  stucco  residence  in  the  dis- 
tance as  no  other  than  the  venerable 

CASTLE    OF     POLDOODY.         1     regPCt    tO 

observe  that  wealth  and  good  taste  are 


do  well  to  form  his  own  judgment  of    not  accompanied,  in  the  case  of  the  ex- 


this  the  finest  oyster,  certainly,  in  the 
world ;  and  I  would  recommend  him 
to  decline  the  assistance  of  the  waiters, 
and  to  order  in  the  boatman  to  open 
the  fish  on  the  spot,  receiving  them 
from  the  hand  of  the  opener,  taking 
care  that  they  be  eaten  ofi^  tho  deep 
shell,  to  preserve  every  drop  of  the 
precious  liquor  so  peculiarly  their 
own.  It  is  my  firm  conviction,  that 
laying  an  oyster,  after  being  opened, 
on  a  dish,  no  matter  for  how  short  a 
period  of  time,  diminishes  materially 
the  piouancv  of  flavour,  and  deterio- 
rates the  fish.     I  make  it  a  rule^  ac- 


celleut  proj)rietor  of  Poldoody  Castle, 
with  sound  political  principles,  and 
cannot  conceal  the  chagrin  with  which 
I  beheld  him  and  his  amiable  consort, 
familiarly  recognised  in  the  oyster 
world  as  **  Ould  Mother  Smith,**  con- 
descending to  patronise,  in  their  pri' 
vatc  car,  the  last  select  ball  at  the  Pbop- 
nix  Park.  Really,  Smith,  you  let 
yourself  down  sadly  ! 

Admirers  of  the  Atlantic,  or  green- 
finned  oyster  of  Burren,  will  find  in  the 
"  O'Ryan,"  shell-fish  tavern.  Trinity 
Street,  tho  choicest  selection,  the  pro- 
prietor having  devoted  his  valuable  life 


♦  See  Dr  Kitchentr,  CooVt  Oit^«,aai^*^xiwHV^^'ia»,\ftN3Bft 
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to  the  not  unworthy  aim  of  being  first 
among  those  who  traffic  in  the  **  gre^n 
fins.*'  I  do  him  no  more  than  justice 
when  I  state  that,  but  for  his  praise- 
worthy labours  in  their  behalf,  many 
thousands  would  have  lived  and  died 
unconscious  of  the  briny  excellencies 
of  the  bivalves  of  Burren.  If  it  be  a 
matter  of  honest  pride  to  a  man  to 
have  caused  two  blades  of  grass  to 
grow  where  but  one  grew  before,  what 
exultation  of  soul  may  not  be  permit- 
ted to  him  who  has  extended  the  limits 
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lor  had  got  farther  than  the  first  de- 
scent of  the  Phoenicians  upon  Mud 
Island,  A.M.  1. 

"  Mais  revenoni  k  doi  huitres  I " 


The  north-west  coast  of  Ireland 
furnishes  ample  contributions  to  the 
shellfish  establishments  of  Dublin, 
among  wliich  the  oyster  of  Lissadell 
deserves  most  honourable  mention. 
As  Diana  to  her  nymphs,  as  a  haunch 
to  a  scrag,  and  as  Hyperion  to  « 
Satyr;  as  a  sirloin  to  a  sticking-piecej 


of  crustaceous  enjoyment— who  has  as  all  the  world  to  a  bit  of  chalit,  so 

given  to  the  world  a  new  oyster,  and  is  a  luscious  Lissadell  to  the  other 

a  new  sensation  to  the  epicure !  oysters  of  the  north-west.     O'Ryan, 

When  I  desire  a  miscellaneous  as-  to  whose  patriotic  exertions  on  behalf 

sortment,  or  oyster  medley,  as  it  were,  of  the  oyster  of  Burren,  we  have  al- 

I  am  accustomed  to  direct  my  steps  to  ready  paid   our  humble   tribute   of 

the    "  0*Donohoe    emporium,"    in  respect,  is  no  less  distinguished  for 

Abbey  Street.     By  the  way,  all  the  his  anxiety  to  promote  the  consump- 

magnates  of  the  oyster  trade  boast  of  tion  of  Lissadell.     His  supplies  are 

patronymics  purely   Milesian.     This  received    daily    "by    express.*'      A 

has  continued  to  be  the  case  from  time  generous  rivalry  sqbsists  along  the 

immemorial,  as  we  are  assured  of  in  ereat  north-western  road  between  her 

the  pithy  verse  which  has  come  down  M^esty's  mail  and  the  oyster-cart  of 

to  us  from  tho  obscurest  antiqiuty:—  O'Ryan.     A  blowing  horn  notifies  to 

the  lieges  the  safe  arrival  pf  both,  and 


*•  By  Mac  and  O*, 
You'll  always  know 

True  oyster- men,  they  lay  ; 
But  if  they  lack 
Both  *  O*  •  and  *  Mac,* 

False  musslemen  are  they.** 

One  of  the  clerks  in  the  office  of  the 
Oyster-bed  Commissioners,  a  very  in- 
telligent gentleman,  has  directed  my 
attention  to  the  division  of  labour, 
which  appears  to  have  existed  at  a 
very  early  period,  in  the  shell-fish 
line — collectors   of  oysters,  mussels, 
and,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  of  peri- 
winkles and  black  cockles,  being  dis- 
tinct classes  of  society,  as  fixed  and  as 
unalterable  as  the  castes  of  tho  Hin- 
doo ;  an  interesting  fact  altogether  un- 
noticed, strange    to  say,  by   Adam 
Smith,  Malthus,  Ricardo,  Nassau  Bal- 
loon Senior,  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
ers, or  Mbtress  Martiueau.     An  ela- 
borate   attempt  was   made,   i   must 
confess,  by  Counsellor  O* Rubbishy  to 
prove  that  '*  mussulmcn  *'  is  the  cor- 
rect reading ;  and  hence  he  goes  on 
to  infer,  that  the  green  turban  must 
have  been  worn  at  un  early  period  in 
Ireland  bv  the  followers  of  the  Pro- 
phet.    The  dibquisition  un  this  inte- 
resting subject   occupies   the    third, 
fifth,  and  ninth  volumes  of  the  Col- 
lectanea do  Rebus  Hibemicis ;  which 
learned  production,  I  lament  to  saj> 
was  discontinwd  before  the  Counsel- 


both  establishments  annotuce,  by  billv 
in  the  windows  of  their  respective 
offices,  the  hour  when  the  **  sorting  "* 
is  completed,  and.  the  ^'d^very*' 
going  to  begin. 

In  speakuig  so  fireely  as   I  have 
thought  fit  to  do  of  the  iUnstriona 
heptarchy  of  oyster-sellers,  who  wield 
the  once  undivided  sceptre  of  Queen 
Casey,  fkr  be  from  me  the  imworthy 
wish  to  aggrandize  one  potentate  tt 
the  expense  of  another,  or  to  stimu- 
late our  national  benefiictors  to  un- 
seemly   opposition.     I  have   rather 
chosen  to  set  in  a  favourable  point  of 
view  the  bivalve  in  which  each  dyr 
nasty  respectively  exeels,  and  to  direct 
the   iudicious  tqnrist  how   he   fnar 
best  bestow  upon  all  In  turn  his  undi- 
vided attention.     For  my  own  part,  ( 
prefer  to  all  others  in  Dublin  the 
ministrations  of  the  CHara,  Prince  of 
Malahide,  the  characteristics  of  whole 
hospitality  are  deaoUness  and  civility. 
The  amateur  not  ravenously,  but  ap- 
petizingly  hungry,  directs  his  impa- 
tient steps  to  a  little  green  door  In 
French  Street,  either  post  whereof  is 
dtcoratcd  with  an  escutcheon,  ifhh 
two  lobsters  rampant,  and  the  JoaottOy 
oTSTEKs  WITHIN,  Worthily  emblazoned 
in  letters  of  gold. 
A  rtnfereuTe>  «l  iaivrn\&  ^^^xsoEt  ^ 

You  tns?  toc^I  "'  '^  "  '^^--^A^ 
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box.  Here,  were  I  a  physician,  my 
patients  should  resort  for  the  benefit 
of  sea  air,  as  well  as  for  the  generous 
diet  that  the  place  affords.  Takiug  a 
seat  on  the  raised  bench,  behind  a 
counter  white  with  continual  scrub- 
bing, the  judicious  epicure  grasps  the 
pepper-  castor  firmly  in  the  right  hand, 
while  pats  of  delicate  butter  and  crbp 
biscuits  are  laid  before  him.  If  he  be 
as  old  a  customer  as  I  am,  there  is 
no  occasion  to  intimate  his  wLih  that 
the  fish  shall  be  furnished  to  his  lip 
from  the  deep  shell.  A  morning 
paper  is  officiously  presented  to  those 
epicures  who  like  their  oysters  pep- 
pered with  a  leading  article.  A  glass 
of  fair  water,  with  a  thimbleful  of 
Cognac,  neat  as  imported,  finishes  the 
repast.  Thus  having  moderately 
eaten,  and  as  moderately  disbursed, 
the  complacent  connoisseur  departs, 
like  a  giant  refreshed,  to  get,  as  he  best 
can,  an  appetite  for  dinner. 

The  county  of  Wicklow,  through 
which  I  took  my  way  to  the  southern 
provinces,  boasts  two  gigantic  Sugar- 
loaves,  the  greater  and  the  less ;  tit- 
bits for  the  hammer  of  the  geologist. 
Near  to  these  I  observed  inferior  ele- 
vations, which,  pursuing  the  sensible 
nomenclature   that  prevails  in  these 
parts,  I  conclude  to  be  denominated 
Nutmeg  and   Lemon,  and   have  no 
doubt  that  rivulets  of  whiskey-punch 
meander  in  the  vicinity.     Although 
this  county  is  unfortunately  destitute  of 
oysters,  it  nevertheless  enjoys  no  mean 
celebrity  in  the  purveyance  of  several 
other  good  things  of  this  life,  of  which 
I  will  make  sufficient  mention  in  my 
forthcoming  great  gastronomic  survey 
of  Ireland.     Just  now,  I  only  hint  for 
the  benefit  of  the  initiated,  that  mul« 
let,  red  and  grey,  of  large  size  and  ex- 
quisite flavour,  abound  in  the  vicinity. 
We   sleep   at  Arklow,   famous  as 
the  nursery  of  Irish  oysters.     From 
hence,  as  well  as  from  Wexford,  the 
artificial  oyster-beds   are  abundantly 
supplied  with  stock,  which  being  fur- 
nished by  the  fishermen  at  so  much 
per  bushel,  and  laid  upon  the  beds 
for  two   or  three  years,  becomes  a 
full-flavoured,    well-conditioned    oys- 
ter, all  fat  and  no  fin,  instead  of  re- 
maining at  home,  all  fin  and  no  fat — 
so  manifest  are  the  advantages  of  tra- 
vel and  a  polite  education.     I  have 
observed,    however,  that    no   trans- 
planted  oyster  over  does  or  can  ac- 
quire  that  perfection  of  flavour  w\\\c\v 
ibc  autive,  jiropcrly  so  called,  aXlaxti». 


These,  as  happens  to  animals  of  a 
higher  grade  in  the  social  scale,  have 
an  intuitive  raciness,  a  mother- wit,  as 
it  wore,  about  them,  which  the  epicure 
fails  to  discern  in  the  more  artificial 
mollusk.  Not  an  oyster  to  be  had 
nearer  than  the  town  of  Wexford, 
where  they  enjoy  a  reputation  in  the 
manufacture  of  oyster-sauce — an  equi- 
vocal reputation  at  best,  as  if  nature 
ever  intended  that  an  oyster,  good  for 
any  thing  else,  should  be  smothered 
in  butter  and  flour,  like  plebeian  tripe, 
or  sanS'Culotte  cow-heel.  Oysters  are 
cheap  here — eightpence  to  a  shilling 
the  long  hundred,  and  have'  the  like 
attributes  with  low-priced  law,  low- 
priced  government,  and  other  fir^t- 
cost  articles.  They  are  not  alone 
cheap,  but  moreover  nasty. 

Make  my  way  by  an  inland  route  to 
Limerick  —  cross  the  river  Shannon 
at  Killaloe.  Here  Saint  Patrick  was 
accustomed  to  enjoy  eel- soup. 

'*  Nine  hundred  thousand  vipers  blue 
He  charm'd  with  sweet  diBcoorses, 
And  dined  on  them  at  Killaloe, 
In  soups  and  second  coortes," 

where  the  eels,  as  if  in  honour  of  the 
Saint,  are  to  this  day  the  best  in  Ire- 
land. The  method  of  pursuing  this 
fishery  by  charming  the  eels  with 
^  sweet  discoorses,"  was  supposed  to 
have  perished  with  the  Saint  himself, 
but  has  been  latterly  revived,  with 
wonderful  success,  by  the  prime  moun- 
tebank of  the  Poldoody  Association. 
The  majestic  Shannon,  like  every 
thing  else  on  the  surface  of  the  habit- 
able globe,  has  become  the  prey  of 
Commissioners.  Hercules  in  Lydia, 
Sampson  among  the  Philistines,  the 
Shannon  in  Commission.  I  amnot,  how- 
ever, disposed  to  quarrel  with  this  par- 
ticular Commission,  as  a  few  Gilaroo 
trouts  have  been  captured,  and  a  capi- 
tal cray-fish  discovered  by  some  of  the 
deputy-clerks,  apprentice  engineers, 
or  seven-and-sixpenny  surveyors,  who 
crowd  about  the  banks  of  the  vene- 
rable stream,  like  Combh  choughs 
tugging  at  the  carcass  of  a  dead  racer. 
Long  life  to  you.  Father  Shannon — 
may  you  majestically  flow  until  the 
Commissioners  have  done  with  you, 
let  who  will  live  to  see  it  I 

Limerick  is  a  wonderful  place- 
wonderful  in  its  beggars,  more  won- 
derful in  its  dirt,  most  wonderful  in  a 
column,  surmounted  by  a  little  squabb 
'^ta^m^NA^A  ^\»Xyl«>  Vw  «.  white  hat» 
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a  grin  was  intended  to  represent  the 
Right  Honourable  Mr  Forcible  Fee- 
ble, a  financial  statesman^  of  whom  I 
had  never  heard — any  good. 

The  Red  Bank  Barren  oyster  fur- 
nishes a  staple  commodity  of  the 
Limerick,  connoissuur,  who  enjoys  it 
here  in  rare  perfection,  although  de- 
prived of  the  *'  appliances  and  means 
to  boot'*  which  the  metropolis  atfbrds 
— here,  the  sepulchral  cellar  still 
yawns  for  tlio  adventurous  Dando — 
here,  mutton-lights  are  still  stuck  in 
tin  sconces  round  the  walls — hercy 
two-pronged  forks,  dirty  napkins,  and 
last  week's  mustard  it  would  bo  un- 
reasonable not  to  expect.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  verbatim  copy  of  an  announce- 
ment regarding  a  class  of  men  who 
really  deserve  better  treatment,  which 
I  found  posted,  in  good  legible  type, 
round  the  walls  of  apparently  the  most 
extensive  oyster  emporium  in  the 
place,  situate  in  the  main  street,  not 
far  from  Moriarty's  hotel : — 

**  Gentlemen  frequenting  this  esta- 
blishment are  re([uested  not  to  kick, 
beat,  or  otherwise  abuse  the  waiters  in 
attendance,  as  they  have  orders  to  be- 
have with  the  utmost  politeness  and 
attention.  Any  complaint  to  the  con- 
trary will  be  attended  to  and  redress- 
ed.*'* 

I  hope  and  trust,  for  the  credit  of 
Limerick,  that  this  notitication,  point- 
edly indicating  a  bad  state  of  society, 
no  longer  stares  the  tourist  in  the  face, 
and  that  the  brutal  practices  which 
called  it  forth  have  ceased  to  stigma- 
tize the  oyster-eater  of  Garry-owen — 

"  That  beautiful  city  called  Cork" 
was  long  in  a  deplorable  state  of 
wretchedness,  the  only  supply  of  oys- 
ters being  that  afforded  by  the  fisher- 
men— a  supply  as  precarious  as  their 
own  existence.    The  Barry  family,  to 


whom  the  County  Cork  is  indebted 
for  benefits  of  less  importance,  set  se- 
riously to  work  to  remove  this  na- 
tional degradation,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  have  succeeded  in  procuriug 
for  the  city  the  benefit  of  at  least  a 
steady  supply  ;  nevertheless,  after  ha- 
ving studied  the  Cork  oyster  almost 
to  indigestion,  I  am  unable  to  make  a 
favourable  report  of  it — size  and  fat- 
ness have  been  too  much  considered, 
flavour  too  little,     "  What  care  I  for 
the  thews  and  sinews  ?  give  me  the  fla- 
vour. Master  Shallow."— The  Oyster- 
bed  Commiiisioners  may,  perhaps,  ar- 
rive at  more  favourable  conclusions. 
However  undistinguished  in  a  crusta- 
ceous  point  of  view,  Cork  is  a  favou- 
rite with  me, — the  natives  are  frank 
and  friendly, — their  welcome  is  warm- 
er, and  the  parting  squeeze  of  the 
hand  more  emphatic  than  elsewhere, 
and  I  owe  them  not  a  few  of  the  hap- 
piest days  of  my  life.     Let  us  part 
fair — 

•*  Farewell  to  you,  Cork,  with  your  pep- 
per-box steeple. 
Your  whiskey,  your  oysters,  your  girls, 
and  your  fun." 

Back  to  the  metropolis.  The  feast 
of  Saint  Michael  answers  to  the  9th  of 
August  in  England,  being  Oyster-day, 
a  holiday  among  the  oyster  folks  of 
the  strictest  obligation  to  get  drunk. 
On  this  memorable  day  the  oyster 
year  is  ushered  in  by  a  regular  jollifi- 
cation— placards  are  distributed  by  the 
importers  and  owners  of  the  beds,  who 
gise  fetes,  at  which  "  his  Excellency 
the  Lord- Lieutenant,*'  as  the  morning 
papers  inform  us,  "  is  expected  to  at- 
tend," and  send  their  retainers  through 
the  city,  decorated  with  ribands,  in 
solemn  procession,  the  strict  order  of 
which  I  am  enabled  to  exhibit,  by 
permission  of  Oyster  King-at-Arms. 
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Two  Oyster-men  on  foot. 

One  ditto  on  horseback. 

A  Watering-cart,  conveying  one  blind  Piper,  one  ditto  Fiddler, 

playing  distinct  tunes  with  might  and  main. 

Two  Oyster-men  on  foot. 

One  ditto  on  horseback  with  a  banner. 

Oyster-carts  according  to  seniority,  each  carrying  a  banner. 

Donkey- carts  with  sweeps — Dustmen,  two-and-two. 
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In  approaching  the  important  and 
difficult  topic  of  the  respective  merits 
of  the  rarious  species  of  Irish  oyster, 
the  cnistaceoos  enquirer  is  continually 
reminded  that  *'  the  action  of  fancy 
and  taste  seems  to  he  affected  hy 
causes  too  various  and  minute  to  he 
enumerated  with  sufficient  complete- 
ness for  the  purposes  of  philosophi- 
cal theory.  Geometry  is  the  same 
not  only  at  Athens  and  London,  but 
in  the  extremes  of  Nubia  and  Samar- 
oand*" — oysters,  on  the  contrary,  are 
dissimilar,  not  only  at  Carlingford  and 
Lissadell,  but  at  Clontarf  and  Mala- 
hide  ;  nor  can  oyster-eaters  be  re- 
duced to  fixed  principles  of  action — 
Crito  likes  a  mild  oyster,  mild  as  old 
Cheshire — Aristolarchus  delights  in  a 
briny  bivalve  —  Nokes  decides  in 
favour  of  a  luscious  Lissadell — the 
favourite  of  Stiles,  on  the  contrary, 
must  contain,  at  the  very  least,  a  table- 
spoonful  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  I 
shall  not  attempt  the  impossibility  of 
assigning  laws  to  the  caprices  of  the 
palates,  but  proceed  to  state  succinctly 
the  physical  characteristics  of  each 
species,  and  as  far  as  an  extensive 
course  of  eating  has  informed  me,  the 
claims  of  our  several  descriptions  of 
oyster  to  precedence.  The  natural 
order,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  treating 
this  subject  is,  a  division  into  two 
great  genera  or  classes,  the  fat  or 
luscious  oyster,  and  the  briny  or  ma- 
rine. It  is  in  the  due  admixture  of 
these  antagonising  flavours  that  the 
true  perfection  of  the  fish,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  mainly  consists. 

The  Carlingford  oyster  wants  no- 
thing that  it  should  have,  and  has 
nothing  that  it  should  want — round 
and  rough  as  a  walnut,  it  opens  white, 
fat,  and  juicy — neither  too  large  nor 
too  small,  and  blending  with  extreme 
delicacy  the  racy  sharpness  of  the  sea 
with  the  milder  flavour  of  the  fish — I 
demand  justice  for  Carlingford. 

Appearances  are  greatly  against  the 
oyster  of  Burren,  but  for  all  that,  it  b 
vastly  better  than  it  looks.  The  cal- 
careous tegument  is  of  a  copperas  tintj 
how  imbibed  I  really  know  not ;  a 
sulphureous  smell  is  emitted  on  the 
opening  of  the  oyster,  which,  if  the 
shell  be  pierced  with  the  knife,  is  re- 
markably pungent ;  the  pearl  is  tinted 
of  various  hues,  among  wliich,  pink 


and  green  predominate,  and  the  fin  or 
beard  of  the  fish  is  of  an  olive  gre«a 
colour.  The  fiavour  is  most  delicious, 
but  more  Atlantic  than  that  of  the 
Carlingford,  which,  to  some  amateurs, 
is  perfection  itself. 

Malahide  is  peculiarly  favoured  in  its 
contiguity  to  the  metropolis,  two  hours 
being  sufficient  to  bring  the  fish  from 
its  native  bed  to  market.  Their  condi- 
tion is  such  as  never  to  disappoint  the 
expectation  of  the  connoisseur,  which 
sometimes  happens  with  the  provincial 
oyster — indeed,  that  of  Malahide  is 
usually  sold  too  fresh,  and  is  in  per- 
fection on  the  second  or  third  day 
after  its  removal.  Its  sole  defect  is 
being  somewhat  oversized ;  this,  how- 
ever, can  be  remedied  by  a  careful 
selection ;  as  to  fiavour  more  cannot 
be  said  in  its  behalf  than  that  it  has 
been  mistaken  for  a  Carlingford ; 
more  could  not  be  said  for  the  oyster 
of  Baise,  or  the  Lucrine  lake. 

Lissadell  or  Sligo  stands  at  the  head 
of  the  luscious  division — large,  white, 
and  fat,  of  a  richness  of  flavour  almost 
to  excess — no  oyster  sufiers  more  by 
carriage  than  this,  and  none  can  afiTord 
to  suffer  less.  To  eat  it  in  perfection, 
the  tourist  must  visit  Sligo — ^whither 
I  am  accustomed  to  repair  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  once  a-year. 

I  need  not  say  that  there  are  few 
places  round  the  coast  destitute  of  the 
rock  oyster,  whose  qualities  deserve  no 
particular  mention. 

As  I  have  no  wbh  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  recently  ap- 
pointed Oyster-bed  Commissionersj  I 
forbear  to  go  into  the  particulars  of 
the  crab  and  lobster  trad^,  or  to  give 
in  five  minutes  as  much  information, 
and  more  than  they  will  be  enabled  to 
collect  in  two  years*  time,  at  a  cost  to 
the  country  of  several  thousand 
pounds. 

The  supply  of  lobsters  to  the  me- 
tropolis is  scanty  and  precarious— the 
price  high,  and  the  quality  indiffe- 
rent —  arising  altogether  from  the 
want  of  a  proper  apparatus  for  captur- 
ing the  fish,  which  swarm  along  the 
whole  western  coast — as  well  as  from 
there  being  no  steady  market,  or  ex- 
tended consumption  of  lobsters  in  Ire- 
land. In  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
country  they  are  ludicrously  cheap— 
in  Dublin  exorbitantly  dear. 


*  See  an  elaborate  revlsw  oS  Um  v^^i^  o11^^«e^>)  ^  ^tsM^l&Mdii^sDtaMiDk 
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Crabs  are  sweety  but  of  small  size»  tbe  dissolution  of  the  eoncern  at  the 
never  approaching  the  circumference  year*s  end»  when  the  patriotic  subscri- 
of  a  Plymouth  or  a  Cromer — and  to  ber,  minus  his  one-pound  note^  retired 
conclude  our  summary,  cray-fish  are  ouee  again  into  the  bosom  of  bis  fami- 
abundant,  and  periwinkles  unknown  ly.  What  becomes  of  the  one-pound 
as  an  article  of  commerce.  notes  so  accumulated,  none  of  the  vie- 
But,  alas!  wc  are  neglected,  insulted,  tims  ever  venture  to  enquire,  the  im- 
and  contemned.  My  blood  boils  when  pression  being  general,  that  such  en- 
I  think  of  the  contumely  heaped  upon  quiry  would  certainly  lead  to  exposure, 
our  lovely  Lissadells —  our  "  green  but  by  no  means  as  certainly  to  resti- 
fins  *'  are  devoured  with  thanklessness^  tution.  The  Poldoody  Association,  as 
and  their  very  shells  ground  into  its  name  sufficiently  imports,  is  a  last 
powder  to  fertilize  the  fields  of  the  — a  final — only  one  more,  once  more, 
Saxon  and  the  stranger — our  griev-  and  no  more  after  that — an  ultimata 
anees  are  not  the  less  grievous,  be-  experiment  for  the  current  year ;  after 
cause  nobody  knows  wherein  they  which  a  new  association,  with  a  new 
consist — the  condition  of  our  oysters  subscription,  being  also  a  last  experi- 
is  not  less  pitiable,  in  that  they  main-  ment,  will  be  organized  for  the  year 
tain  a  dignified  silence  on  the  exciting  1840,  or,  as  the  late  celebrated  Mr 
topic  of  their  wrongs.  Apropos  to  in-  Richardson,  the  puppet-showman,  was 
suits,  let  me  rouse  the  patriotic  indig-  accustomed  to  express  himself  on  simi* 
nation  of  every  lover  of  his  country  lar  occasions,  '<  the  performances  just 
by  a  case  exactly  in  point.  over  will  immediately  begin,  and  so 

Eatingoystcrs  in  the  Liverpool  mar-  keep  perpetually  beginning  over  and 
ket  one  fine  morning — not  confining  over  again,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to 
myself  to  any  fish  in  particular — mere  the  end  of  the  fair.**  Justice  to  Ire- 
desultory  eating— my  attention  was  land  is  the  ignis  Jatuus  they  pursue-— 
attracted  to  a  tub  promising  extraor-  nobody  knows  what  it  is,  or  where  to 
dinary  excellence.  Approaching  the  have  it — and  as  ibr  catching  it,  you 
vender,  I  pointed  to  the  reservoir,  and  might  as  well  try  to  lay  hands  on  Spring- 
with  much  politen(>ss  enquired  whence  heeled  Jack,  or  the  Paddington  ghost, 
they  were  imported — «  This  here  in  — So — to  use  a  more  becoming  illus- 
that  there  tub  ?'*  replied  the  merman  tration — So,  when  a  four- posted  bed- 
— **  them  there  hoysters  is  a  Malahide,  stead  is  upon  the  **  go,*'  and  the  ham- 
and  no  mistake — none  of  your  Irish  mer  of  the  officiating  George  Robins 
trash  I  **  Shades  of  departed  Pol-  vibrates  menacingly  in  the  air,  the  ti- 
doodies,  I  exclaimed,  is  it  come  to  morons  bidder  is  eloquently  reminded 
this !  Was  it  for  this — O  Ireland,  O  that  he  is  all  done  at  fifteen  and  siz- 
my  country ! — 1  could  have  ostracised  pence — no  more  at  fifteen  and  six- 
the  muffin- headed  oyster-monffer ;  wll-  pence — last  time  at  fifteen  and  six— 
lingly  would  I  have  scraped  him  to  the  eagle's  eye  of  the  bargain-hunter 
death  with  an  oyster  shell.  dilates  with  anticipated  posi^ssion — 

The  awakened  recollection  of  our  when  lot — instead  of  the  emphatic 
wrongs  instantaneously  directs  the  **  gone  1 "  confirmed  by  the  more  em- 
mind  to  methods  of  redress,  and  the  phatiohammer*s  knock,  the  tantalising 
impartial  historian  is  led,  as  naturally  auctioneer  turns  to  his  attendant  funo- 
as  pigs  squeak,  to  a  recital  of  the  tionary  with  the  freezing  ejaculation^ 
origin,  means,  and  ends  of  the  Pol-  <<  Jemmy,  pass  the  lot.** 
doody  association.  The  subscription  to  tbe  Association 

This  illustrious  body  is  the  fifty*  of  the  current  year  has  been  redueed 

sixth  association  of  the  kind  within  as  to  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  oystersj 

many  years,  its  predecessors  being  or  one  shilling  sterling,  instead  of  a 

thrown  off  in  their  turn,  as  regularly  one-pound  note,  on  the  principle  of 

as  my  Lord   Mayor's  gown,  or  last  small  profits  and  quick  return— not 

year's  almanack.     The  subscription  without  a  hope  that  the  poverty  and 

has  been  hitherto  only  a  one-poimd  ignorance  of  the  subscribers  may  pre- 

note,  for  which  the  subscriber  was  en-  elude  too  narrow  a  scrutiny  of  the 

titled  tocry'< hear, hear]'*  three  several  financial  department,  so  that  the  bar 

times  within  the  twelvemonth — that  lance  in  hand  may  uninterruptedly 

is  to  say,  once  at  the  formation  of  the  find  its  way  where  previous  balances    • 

society,  once  at  a  meeting  in  Febru-  have  fv>u\\d  l\\«\t  ^vvj  \»^\«tvi,    'Y^^ 

ar7^  and  the  third  and  last  time  upon  ViuudT^  o^«lct-c^N«w  iwin  ^  ^«^Q^»-" 


(J4S  -i  Cfu-ytactuus  Tour.  [Nut. 

ti(.n  t(.  oat  their  way  into  the  heart  of  astirally,   "  now,  gentlemon,  if  \oi. 

Gnvit  liiit.ilii  ill  t ho  ensiiinir  >niinjr,  ])kM>f,  h.illo  for  Dan !  "'      Whoii  lU- 

i'ivniLT  a  tJi-ti-  of  i!:«.Mi*  «iii  .lity  in  the  chivriux  hail  MiMtled,  the  burly  }»cr- 

5ilVi*rrni  tnwii-  a^  liu-y  iT"  uloiiiTi  for  souaore  th:i>  di>tinii:iii>hed  tfttlisi  i..-.- 

the  (l«''ihlc  ])Mri»OM.' of*  piilfin^' uir  tiio  wi^   on    his   occiput  by   a   c..ii|uc  v  f 

L'roat  ^iTrvOy-t'jrjan.iiif  ili.'ii«Muicinir  hit«'ral  iwitches  fohlt'd  hi>  iirin?  like .. 

\u  th-.'   I'liili^ii   pcoj»k«  liiat   '*  traitor  li>li-fau^   prcpariua:  for   battks  _lccr«.  : 

Guin. •>.-'>■■  th-aft  antl  buttlod  ?iour.  upon  the  p.itato-faeed  ilamsi-!.'*  in  t:..- 

I  Mu  happy  in  tlic  r-'i-.-liciiuiu  of  ^alu-ry,  ami,   in  a  melliriuous  Kerr. 

briii^' ]»u\-'nt'at  til  ■  pri'liniiiiaiy  ni'.vt-  br.ij^ne  ilelivrred   himself  exactly  :»- 

injr  uf  tho  I'ull.Mj.ly  A-^o■.■lati.l*n,  h.LV-  folio  w>  :—"  Hoys,  here  1  am  — Vrl  - 

inZ'  jKii.l  a  'pJartcr  nf  a   hiinilrrd  of  of*  tht're  you  arc  sure  emajirh,*  wl:. 

ov.^ti'r>  for  ailuii>-ion.      11  liMtl  seats  *  more  power  to  your  elbow*  — 1  .irn 

of  rouLrh  ileal,  a-.aphithe.iliiciHy  <li>-  here  to  e>labli-h  the  PiiKiuody  A>-.  • 

jum'd   niusnl  \\w.   lar.re   roiMu  of  tiio  elation— cheers. — I  du  oMablish  ii  — 

()v>tiT  r.\cii  iiiL^'—a  1w.il;-  l.M'\  co-  (cheei.v— it   is   established.       .L-.:-.«- 

w'Ved  with  inky  y.-llow  ]).iize,  tliat  hail  contimu'd    eheerini,'. .  _    Duwu    ihi-r.. 

tince  been  ^^recn,  a  few  fomir,  and  a  every  mother's  sou,  with  hi*  shiii.u.. 

liiL,Hi-b  i-.'ked  chair,  craniiiLteil  tli'.'  fur-  .  Crie>  of  *  make  it  leupenee  I  *      N-s  I 

niture    of   the    apirtmeiit.      Two    or  will  uot  make  it  lenpeuee — I  wi.i  ^  . 

tlin-o    pot.ilo-fi'.-.Vl    ilaniM.'!-,    in    iTay  the  whole  lio^T.     /Ilurral  aud  a  tT\  -  I 

b'.)iiiiet>  and  siia-jhy  i-ntritii  >:i:iv.i>.  as  *  fro  it,  Dan  !' 

alx)  a  little  -irl,  oiviij.ii-.l  lue  .MlU-ry,  *  llfiv-Iit  iry  lujii.Ismfiu  know  you  :ii'l 

while     lih.Tal     parti-.iu-,     in     ^[VvkXw  ^Vhu  wuuM  U-  frt-e— thcm-jelvc'*  iiiu-i  - 

collars  and  rnlf'',  witli  b -anU  t;i"  two  1    believe   you   know    the   rest.       A 

davs  and  -•lurl>  of  a  wee!.'>  >tanilin:r,  voice,  'strike  the  blow  !  '*)      You  liaM 

caini"  dro])piii^'-  in,  (tne  l)v  one,  and  hit  it.     ^Cnecrs.)     1  oontoss  I  a:«i  !.•» 

took  t^'"'r  seat<,  bi^"  with  a  love  of  lon>i:er  a  Repealer.     ^  Hurra  I        I  i.-. 

ov>terr.     :d  tlnii  r«)untrv.    Tin.'  room  maud  three  eheers  for  our  mild  a:.-: 

was  iiuw  noaily  tilletl,  a  ir»'neral>crap-  paternal     adminislratiiin.  Hurr.. 

in;r  of  feet  be^ran  t-i  ti-^tify  the  im-  hurra,    hurra — a — a!}      Honestly.    1 

patience  <»f  the  auiliiory.  as  well   as  hoj)e  for  nothin:r  from  the  NVhi::^ — 1 

occa>i«»nal    crie>   of    *•  lU'l.iv    of    tiie  am  a  Repealer  in  mv  heait — hurr»i! 

h«»n«iel"    **  up   with   the    rat:!"    and  — .ioin  with  me,  then,  heart  and  >i>i<  < . 

*' jfive  u>  b.ick   onr   nmn-'v!"     Tiii>  in  three  hearty  groai.s  for  tiie  bei.^ily 

last  manifc'talion  promptly  called  u[»  \Vhi^:rs.      (,Agh — Aa-rh — A — iT— h! 

a  haril-featnrL'tl.  hun^ry-limkinij:  man,  Oue  ^roan  mure.      :^Ha — a — a — 1j  ! 

the  tri'a'«nri'r  <if  the  rsii'iryo  ass-ji-ia-  One  cheer  more.    (Hurra — a — a — a' 

tion,  will)  ileclarei,  wit. 1  icri'ai  emplia-  A  ^roan  and  a  cheer  both  to^'eli:i:. 

M>,  **  that  it  wa-  »-u!itrar\  to  all  })re-  {Hah — hurra — bah — whew  !'         T; 

celi'iit  to  return  a!iv  nieiev  on  any  Tithe  Bill  is  a  pfreater  tvrannv  tli.;  . 

pn  ti'iici' wliJiteviT,"  and  einieliiui-d  by  ever  was  imposed  upon  (trt'ek  »la\i- 

intiving-    t'liim-i-llor    Cm-kle  into  tiie  by   a   Turki>h   House   of   Conunoii*. 

c'.i  .ir.      A   wiMry   p  iii>e    en.-i;ed — the  (A  voice,  *  you  voted  for  it. '^     Neve" 

learnr«l  uliairmaii   emphiyiu.;-  hiiii-i-lf  ynu  mind  that,  naboekll.sh  !   ■, Cheer?. 

Ntu«li«ni-ly    ill    brii>hln_r    iiis    li.it    the  Tlie    a])propriation    clause    was    tiv 

wri.n^:  v.- iv — tl.i- !rca>Mivr  in  alhctiiiir  brains  of  the  bill,  ami  thev  kuocki'. 

ft  — ■  .  ^ 

to  niL':!  I  a  pen — tlie  ptitatii-faci-l  d.iui-  tin*    brains   out.     ^Tho   >aiuc    vi«iei-. 

M'l-"  in  ;  iini'i:r  nn^c-*  niul'T  t.u-ir  iji-n-  *  vou  ail\i-ied  that  vourself.* :   SIKikt. 

net-,  anl  tin-  li'rh*  ;:irl  in  filling  fa>t  sir  ;    I  ileiioimee  yuu  as  an  enemy  I" 

a-l«'i'p.      S'lini-raiiu^  or  >i.int.bi)i1y  was  lieland.     '^.Vwful  yells,  with  erics  »-!" 

c'. i'li'n'iy  M..fiiiiiLr — .-ri-.-ipinL'  «»f  fert,  'throw  him  over,'  *  Litt'ey  him.'  anu 

v,  iii-iii.i  r.  ;.;iil  iiiiiiir-_ru'.\  liiu-  n-i-iMii-  *  hit  him  on  the  brad."  ■     The  iii.rih  i- 

Mm- ••!.  w':'!«'  .-"^I'ViT.il  uf  tile  liher.il>  aijain^t    us— y^yeUinj;  ■ — the    Ni»it:.i;". 

piit   on   lii.'ir  ii-<»-'.anuT-,  witis  an  ex-  Star  i>  a;^ainst  us — -.•irruans,  and  a  i  r\ 

jn-i'-".iiiii  ul'iiuir  fi-ar^  liiat  tin'  meetiiiLT  of*  put  it  out'  ■ — ('arliiijjrfurd  i'.aiT.iii.*' 

v.-.iH  »•]•!•  u""!*."     In   tlii-   ..Mtifiji.iTiuii  u** —  \\ar-wluK»]».^     [Here  an  uV""!""- 

til -v    wtT.'    happily    di-.  pp.''»!iti'd — a  man,  with  a  stronjr  northern  aivt-.  t. 

h-     ''•  ai  thr  il'M»r  annfunnrd  tlie  en-  ffut  up  and  said  that  C'arlinfrford  .is.a 

tr  II.  I' xf  a  ]M'r>«in  of  impitrtanri*,  wild  the  north  had  ^omethill^  else  to  tl" 

wa-  '•p'-rililv   iilc-iiiiliiMl  Ijy  tin*  har«i-  than    h-nd   themselves  to  a    huudv-ij 

fc.iiniv.l  In- •.-in\T«.;.iiiii^  ijut.  ruMri-i-  airitaliun.j      \,Trcmcudous     uproar. 


1B38.]                                  A  CruBtaceouM  TVirr.  049 

You  are  too  far  north  for  mok  (Roars  tions  do  not  our  awak«ned  remem- 

of  laughter.)     I'll  tell  you  what,  my  brances  iiiTest  this  noble  animal.    An 

boy,  you  shall  have  a  plenary  indul-  oyster,  sir,  is  one  of  the  elements  of 

gence  if  you'll  join  us.  (Cries  of  *  you  social  existence,  a  delicacy  of  no  age, 

need  it   yourself,'  and  a  cheer  for  sex,  or  condition,  but  patent  to  the 

*  dirty   Dens.')       There  are  sixteen  universal  family  of  man.     Your  Jew 

different  pairs  of  grievances  inflicted  abhors  not  an  oyster,  neither  does 

upon  Ireland  by  the  brutal  English  your  Mussulman  throw  it  over  his  Idt 

faction,  besides  an  odd  one ;  firstly —  shoulder ; — good  in  a  scallop,  better 

('  Cut  it  short.')     [  Here  the  speaker  in  a  stew,  best  of  all  in  the  sheU— good 

was  interrupted  by  a  meagre  oyster-     in  pickle,  in  curry,  in  sauce good  at 

man  from  the  county  of  Down,  who  luncheon,  before  dinner,  at  supper^ 

modestly  suggested  that  a  week  should  good  to  entertam  a  friend,  good  to  eat 

bo  allowed  them  for  consideration  of  by    yourself— good    when    you    are 

the  Society's  prospectus.]    (Horrible  hungry,  good,  moreover,  when  you 

uproar,  with  cries  of  *  traitor,'  *  spy,'  are  not. 

and  'go  to  Manchester.')     Ay,  let  ,«  tt        *u              i.        ,j    *. 

him  go  to  Jericho.  (•  Hear  bun.')  No ;  ^^PPJ  the  man  who,  void  of  care  and 

I  am  against  hearing  him — ^he  can  do  t«  -,'il-«*^«  i-  1^*1. 

usnogood  (criesof 'pitchintohlml');  i\'^«!S J j^n f     T  ^"^  T*""L.k 

he  only  wants  to  save  his  shilling!  ^  'P^n     '^*°*"**"  ""  "'  **^  "^'^ 

(Laughter.)     I  say,  my  old  cock  of  PVesh  oyiten  cried," 
the  north,  down  with  your  lily-white 

hog.    (Roars  of  laughter.)    Oh  1  you  So  sung  the  amiable  Phillips,  who  di- 

see  very  well    he   hasn't  got  one.'  Tided  his  affections  between  the  oyster 

(Shrieks  of  laughter,  with  a  cry  of  and  the  human  race.     TJie  poor  man 

**  three  groans  for  Scrub.")  eats  oysters  at  a  stall — ^you  and  I  at 

Not  being  able  to  discover  wherein  our  favourite  tavern — the  peer  in  hla 

the  interests  of  the  country  in  general,  ''  s&Ue  a  manger."     In  lodgings,  in 

or  of  the  oyster  trade  in  particular,  chambers,  in  barracks,  in  the  public 

were  to  profit  by  the  above  faithfully-  office,  in  the  editor's  room,  the  sta* 

reported  Demosthenic  display,  I  ven-  dent,  lawyer,  soldier,  secretary,  and 

tured  timidly  to  ejaculate  **  Question,  gentleman  of  the  jiress  recruits  hia  ez- 

question,"  whereupon  arose  a  tempest  hausted  spirits  with  an  oyster— the 

of  horrific  yells,  under  cover  of  which  emaciated  valetudinarian  thanks  Ut 

I  received  a  friendly  hint  from  the  lund  doctor  for  permission  to  taste  the 

ugly  treasurer  to  <'  mug  off,"  an  invi-  nutritive  and  grateful  food — ^the  jaded 

tation  he  had  no  occasion  to  repeat,  actress,  in  an  interval  of  her  weary  toO^ 

I  was  speedily  clear  of  the  frowsy  despatehes  the  prompter's  boy  with  a 

Pandemonium,  and  amused   myself  uzpence,  and  derives  the  life   and 

endeavouring  to  recollect,  as  I  walked  energy  of  her  closbg  act  from  the  re- 

along  the  street,  whether  history  fur-  freshing  stimulus  of  an  oyster. 

nished  another  example  of  a  jesting  Dando  himself  has  declared — but 

buffoon  playing  off  his  antics not  hark^  do  I  not  hear  the  blowing  bora 

before  a  profligate  king,  or  the  minions  of  O'Rjan  ?    It  must  be  so — a  freah 

of  a  profligate  court,  but  openly  and  express  arrived — ^wuter,  my  hat  and 

daringly,  in  the  face  of  an  acute  and  pepper-box — quick,  quick — gentle  and 

vigorous-minded   nation,    on    whose    oyster- loving  reader,  I  bid  you 

bounty  he  chooses  to  depend  for  his 

daily  bread.  If  the  urgency  of  the  moment  lia4 

..Mai,.reve„o„.encore.„o.h^.^...  :Jf ^rtJ^^r^C  3SZS 

With  how  many  pleasiiiar  assoda-  adien." 

.     C.  N» 
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THE  CORN  LAWS. 


The  high  price  of  graiai  originat- 
ing in  the  cold  and  wet  summer  which 
has  just  been  concluded^  has  inrested 
the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  with  a 
new  and  unprecedented  interest.  Erer 
since  the  great  constitutional  change 
of  1832,  more  than  average  seasons 
had  rewarded  the  labours  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, and  averted  the  much  dread- 
ed evils  of  scarcity  or  famine.  The 
summers  from  18;i2  to  1836  were  be- 
yond all  precedent  fine,  insomuch,  that 
in  the  year  1835,  the  price  of  grain 
fell,  on  an  average  for  the  whole  year, 
to  thirty-nine  shillings  and  fourpenco 
a  quarter ;  considerably  lower  than  it 
had  been  for  two  hundred  years  pre- 
ceding ;  and  although  the  crop  of 
1837  was  somewhat  under  an  average, 
yet  the  average  price  of  that  year  was 
flfty-five  shillings  and  tenpence.  To 
all  practical  purposes,  therefore,  the 
continuance  of  the  Corn  Laws  has 
been,  since  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
BUI,  a  matter  of  no  importance  what- 
ever ;  the  produce  of  the  British  is- 
lands during  that  period  having  been 
fully  equal  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
numerous  inhabitants,  and  the  prices 
so  low,  that,  keeping  in  view  the  cer- 
tain advance  that  would  have  taken 
filace  in  the  markets  of  the  Baltic  if 
he  British  ports  had  been  entirely 
thrown  open,  hardly  any  importation 
whatever  would  have  taken  place  from 
the  continental  states  into  this  conn- 
try.  And  the  experience  of  these 
years  further  demonstrates  the  grati- 
fying fact,  that,  without  the  assistance 
of  any  foreign  nations  whatever,  the 
farmers  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
able  to  provide  ample  food  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  own  inhabitants, 
and  in  such  abundance,  as  to  have  ren- 
dered the  average  price  of  gniin  for 
the  five  years  preceding  1838  about 
forty-eight  shillings  a  quarter  only, 
being  a  lower  rate  than  the  average  of 
any  five  preceding  years  since  the 
time  of  Charles  1. 

The  cold  winter  of  1837-8,  and  the 
extraordinary  rains  of  the  summer  of 
1838,  however,  both  of  which,  it  is  be- 
lieved, were  unprecedented  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  oldest  man  living,  have 
BiHteriuUy  altered  the  rate  of  prices, 
and,  ia  consequence^  put  the  Uadica^ 
ID  poaaemon  of  the  most  fonmdaXAQ 


weapon  that  exists  for  moving  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people.  Partly  under  the 
efiect  of  the  lateness  and  scantiness  of 
the  harvest,  produced  by  these  extra- 
ordinary rains,  the  prices  rapidly  rose 
during  last  August  and  September, 
until  they  rcachefi  the  point  when,  un- 
der the  existing  Com  Law,  foreign 
grain  was  admitted  at  a  nominal  duty 
of  one  shilling  a  quarter,  in  eonse- 
quence  of  which,  an  Immense  qnanti- 
ty  of  subsistence,  lying  in  bond  in  the 
different  harbours  of  the  kingdom,  was 
immediately  let  loose  into  the  coun- 
try, and,  together  with  the  fine  wea- 
ther in  Englatid  for  the  last  fortnight 
In  September,  and  in  Scotland  for  the 
first  fortnight  of  October,  have  again 
lowered  the  average  price  of  wheat  tothe 
moderate  amount  of  sixty- two  shillings 
a  quarter.  The  apprehensions  recently 
entrrtalned,  therefore,  of  scareify  and 
high  prices,  may  be  considered  as  in  a 
great  degree  dispelled,  and  with  them 
the  pressure  which  it  was  etpected 
would  have  been  bronght  to  bear  next 
winter  upon  the  landed  interest.  Bnt 
still  the  question  of  the  Com  Laws  has 
been  every  where  mooted,  and  in  many 
places  made  the  subject  of  fierce  in- 
fective against  the  Constitutional 
party  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that 
in  the  next  session  of  Parliament  the 
force  of  the  Revolutionists  will  be  in  a 
great  degree  concentrated  on  the  at- 
tack of  that  branch  of  our  institutions. 
Be  they  right,  or  be  they  wrong,  it 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one,  that 
they  arc  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  that  all  parties  are  alike  interest- 
ed in  their  correct  and  dispassionate 
investigation  ;  the  agriculturists  from 
their  vital  interest  in  the  produce  of 
the  soil ;  the  manufacturers  from  their 
no  less  essential  dependence  on  the  dis- 
posal of  their  labour. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  it  b 
for  the  interest,  politically  speaking, 
of  the  snpporters  of  tho  Reform  Bill, 
that,  in  this  great  debate,  the  manufac- 
turing classes,  who  now  so  fiercely 
raise  tho  cry  for  a  total  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws,  should,  for  a  considerable 
time  at  least »  be  unsuccessful.  That 
any  change  in  the  Cora  Laws,  parti* 
cularly  the  Radical  one  for  which  they 
eoTiVetvd,  \%  «L  Ki^ltAt  of  the  highest 
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their  sense  of  this,  they  have  afforded 
decisive  evidence  by  the  violent  cla- 
mour they  have  raised,  or  attempted 
to  raise,  on  the  subject  in  the  manu- 
facturing districts  during  the  last  few 
months.  That  it  is  a  subject  involved 
in  much  obscurity,  and  on  which  the 
ablest  statesmen  and  political  econo- 
mists have  long  ditiered^  is  matter  of 
universal  notoriety.  That  it  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  the  great  bulk,  both  of 
the  Commons  and  Lords,  are  adverse 
to  any  eliange  is  proved  both  by  the 
large  majorities  of  each  house  who 
have  thrown  out  any  measure  for  any 
alteration  shice  the  Reform  Act  pass- 
ed, and  the  general  quiescence  which 
has  prevailed  on  the  subject  until  the 
recent  rise  of  prices  rendered  it  an 
agitating  subject  to  the  working  class- 
es. If,  then,  a  branch  of  our  institu- 
tions, framed  with  so  much  care — for- 
tified by  such  arguments — supported 
by  such  interests,  is  at  once  to  give 
way,  not  before  the  accumulated  weight 
of  intellect  developed  among  the  in- 
telligent by  years  of  discussion,  but 
before  the  fierce  passion  roused  among 
the  popnlace  by  months  of  privation, 
it  will  afford  an  argument  against  the 
recent  change  in  the  constitution  more 
powerful  than  was  ever  broached  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  contest  by  its  worst 
enemies.  How,  in  the  words  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  famous  question, 
is  the  (Queen's  Government  to  be  car- 
ried on  under  the  Reform  Bill,  if  a 
branch  of  our  laws,  on  which,  till  the 
pressure  beq^an,  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment were,  by  large  majorities,  decid- 
edly adverse  to  any  change,  is  at  once 
to  give  way  before  a  fierce  war-cry 
raised  among  the  masses  of  the  com- 
munity ?  And  what  security  have  we 
that  any  part  of  our  institutions  will 
stand  the  shock  of  adverse  fortune,  if 
one  of  the  most  important  of  them — 
that  witli  which  the  great  interests  of 
national  subsistence  and  national  inde- 
pendence arc  wound  up,  is  swept  away, 
not  by  the  progressive  accumulation 
of  national  thought  in  periods  of  calm 
consideration,  but  by  the  vehement 
outcry  or  imaginary  terrors  occasioned 
by  the  first  rainy  season  which  occur- 
red after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill  ? 

The  Radicals,  however,  will  proba- 
bly care  very  little  for  the  discredit 
which  such  a  precipitate  convalsion 
would  bring  upon  their  favourite  mea- 
sure of  Reform^  provided  thej  succeed 


in  the  substantial  objects  of  agitating 
the  masses,  and  inspiring  terror  in  the 
holders  of  property.  They  no  longer 
support ''  the  Hill,  the  whole  Bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  Bill."  Maxima  Charta 
has  already  run  its  course  ;  six  years 
have  done  for  it  what  six  hundred 
years  had  not  done  for  the  Charter  of 
Runnymede.  Discarding  altogether 
the  ladder  on  which  they  climbed  up 
to  power,  rivalling  the  most  furious 
Tories  in  the  invectives  which  they 
pour  out  upon  the  Reform  Bill ;  de- 
nouncing their  condition,  under  the 
tyranny  of  the  middle  classes,  as  far 
worse  than  it  was  under  the  Borough- 
mongers,  the  Radicals  now  openly 
clamour  for  the  objects  which  we  all 
along  maintained  they  alone  had  at 
heart  during  the  Reform  mania  ;  they 
publicly  admit  that  not  participation 
in,  but  exclusive  possession  of,  supreme 
power,  is  the  object  of  their  desircy 
and  that  unless  they  immediately  get 
Annual  Parliaments,  Universal  Suf- 
frage, Vote  by  Ballot,  and  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws,  all  that  they  have 
hitherto  obtained  is  a  mere  mockery 
and  an  aggravation  of  their  sufferings. 
The  people's  charter  is  the  best  com- 
mentary on  the  objects  and  the  effects 
of  the  Reform  Bill. 

The  argument  which  is  constantly 
maintained  against  the  Com  Laws  is 
shortly  as  follows. 

Wheat,  it  is  said,  can  be  raised  in 
Poland  at  from  twenty-one  to  twenty, 
five  shillings  a  quarter,  and  it  may  be 
laid  down  at  any  time  at  any  harbonr 
in  (irreat  Britain  at  from  twenty- five 
to  thirty  shillings.  If,  then,  the  har- 
bours were  permanently  opened  we 
should  obtain  provisions  at  little  more 
than  half  the  price  which  we  at  pre- 
sent pay  for  them.  The  advantages 
of  such  a  change  would  be  incalcula- 
ble ;  every  poor  man  would  find  him- 
self suddenly  in  possession  of  double 
his  income.  The  large  surplus  which 
would  remain  at  the  disposal  of  all 
classes,  after  providing  for  their  neces- 
sary  wants,  would  immensely  imsrease 
their  general  comfort,  and  proportion- 
ally augment  the  quantity  of  the  lux- 
uries and  conveniences  of  life  they 
wonld  be  enabled  to  purchase.  The 
home  market  fbr  onr  manufacturers 
would  thmi  increase  with  the  prosperity 
of  all  the  imitntrimM  classes.  The 
foreign  vent  for  enr  mannfactnring 
indmtry  would  be  equally  extended 
by  th»  TOflt  \mjnk»  wMelr  wmM  be 
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given  to  forciprii  aijricultiire  by  the  their  farm  produce   on   richer  kmIi^ 

increased  (hnumd  for  its  productions  under  finer  climates:,  or  'with  clieaper 

in   this   country,    and   the   increased  labour.      Hut  would  this  effect  be  pn^ 

wealth  whicli  our  exten>ivi»  puic'liases  manent  ?      Would  the  price  of  gnin, 

of  llicir  pr»Mhice  would  ditl'use  through  at  the  end  of  tivc  or  seven  years,  re- 

fonijMi  static's.  The  agricultural  classes,  main  at  the  low  standard  to  which  it 

or  labourers,  who  niiLfht  be  thrown  had  been  reduced  by  the  sudden  influ 

out  of  employment    in    the    British  of  foreign  competition  ?     Nothingcu 

islands,    in   the  first  instance,  would  be  clearer  than  that  it  would  not.    Tbc 

speedily  find  a  more  ]>ro(itab]o  occu-  depressiou  of  price  would  immediatelr 

pation  for  themselves  and  their  fami-  throw  a  large  portion  of  British  anUe 

lies  by  engaging  in  the  manufacturing  land  out  of  tillage ;  the  higher  or  in- 

establishments,  to  whom  this  auspici-  ferior  soils  would  coosc  to  be  cultivated, 

ous   cliange  would  conununicate   an  because  they  could  not  bo  cultivated 

unheard-of  degree  of  activity  and  ex-  for  a  profit ;     and    heath   or  broon 

tension.     All  chisscs  will  in  the  end  would  resume  their  dominion  over  a 

bo  benelited  who  really  deserve  en-  large  part  of  the  now  cultivated  tracts 

couragemeut — few,  even  for  a   time,  in    England.     This    effect  would  be 

injured  in  the  disposal  of  their  Indus-  inevitable  ;  for  although,  in  the  eml, 

try.      None,   in   tlie  long   run,    will  rent  and  wages  might  be  forced  down 

suffer  but  the  selti^h  aristocrats  who  by  necessity  to  the  lower  level  induced 

have  hitherto  Siived  themselves  from  through  the  change  of  prices,  yel  we 

insolvency  by  levying   an  enormous  know  by  experience  that  this  wouM 

fax  upon  the  other  classes  of  the  com-  only  be  the   case  after  a  protracted 

muuity.  course  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  both 

If  any  considerable  proportion  even  the  agfrieultural  labourers  and  farmers, 

of  the  considerations  thus  urged  in  and  after  the  destruction  of  a  large 

favour  of  a  radical  change  of  the  Com  part  of  the  capital  now  employed  Id 

Laws  were  well  founded,  we  should  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.     In  the  in* 

bo  the  last  to  contend  for  the  main-  terim,  as  the  prices  the  farmer  received 

tenance    of    the    existing     order    of  for  his  grain  and  other  produce  bad 

things.     But  it  is  just  because  we  are  generally  fallen,  while  his  rent  and 

convinced  that  none  of  these  eflccts  expenseof  culture  had  undergone  little 

will  take  place,  but  the  very  reverse  or  no  diminution,  he  would  bo  unable 

ensue;  and  that  the  interests  of  all  to  continue  his  expenditure  on  the  less 

classes  will  suffer,  and  of  none  more  productive  soils,  and  be  compelled  to 

than   the   manufacturers    themselves,  concentrate  his  efforts  upon  those  to 

while  the  national  independence  will  which  nature  has  been  most  boimtiful. 

be    irrevocably    destroyed,    and    the  What,  then,  would  be  gained  by 

means  of  maintaining  our  maritime  su-  such  a  change  but  an  alteration  in  the 

periurity  and  foreign  exports  finally  class   and  the  nation  by  whom  our 

extinguished,  that  we  so  strenuously  subsistence  was  to  be  furnished  ?    The 

contend  against  an  innovation  fraught  home-growers  would  bo  depressed  as 

with  such  disastrous  consequences.  much  as  the  foreign  growers  would 

Is  it,  then,  really  certain  that  an  be  encouraged   in   their   operations, 

unrestricted  importation    of   foreign  The  market  would  not  in   the  end 


produce 

would  have  this  effect  after  the  lapse  for  tho  British  manufacturers.  Great 
of  a  certain  number  of  years.  Nay,  Britain  and  Ireland  would  produce 
we  have  little  doubt  that  the  residt  in  less.  Farming,  to  the  extent  of  per- 
the  end  would  be  that  the  price  of  sub-  ha])8  three  millions  of  quarters  annu- 
sistence  would  be  raised  to  the  British  ally,  would  be  destroyed  in  tho  British 
consumer.  It  may  safely  be  conceded  isles,  and  farming  to  a  similar  extent 
that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  abolition  would  be  called  into  existence  on  the 
of  the  Corn  Laws  would  occasion  a  banks  of  the  Vistula  or  the  Dnieper, 
considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  British  But  there  could  not  be  any  permanent 
grainy  because  it  would  bring  into  increase  of  the  supply  over  the  de- 
competition  with  the  Britisb  farmer  an  mand.  Foreign  competition  wonU 
extomive  class  of  producere  "NT^o  toaae  ^o  lore  ^fi>As^  «:snss<si^toKEft  -^Viat  British 
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manufactures  would  do,  and  haye 
often  done,  when  so  admitted,  to 
foreign  manufacturing'  industry,  viz., 
produce  a  total  destruction  of  a  large 
part  of  the  deluged  branch  of  industry. 
Wc  might,  according  to  Mr  Canuing's 
hyperbole,  by  so  doing  call  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  correct  the 
balance  of  the  old  ;  but  would  we  not, 
in  the  perilous  attempt,  submerge,  as 
he  has  done,  the  oue  continent,  in  pro- 
portion as  we  elevated  the  other  ? 

The  fundamental  error  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Corn  Laws  on  this  point 
is,  that  they  suppose  two  things  to 
continue  which  can  never  co-exist  in 
the  same  country,  or  even  in  the  same 
district  of  country,  viz.,  pennanentlj/ 
reduced  prices,  and  a  permanently 
overjiowing  supply.  Common  sense 
as  well  as  universal  experience,  de- 
monstrate that  no  such  result  can  per- 
manently take  place.  It  may  ensue, 
and  often  does  ensue  for  a  time,  but 
such  a  state  of  things  never  has  been, 
and  never  can  be,  lasting.  The  manu- 
facturing classes  are  well  aware  of  this 
on  their  own  side  of  the  question. 
Give  us,  they  invariably  say,  a  free 
importation,  and  we  will,  by  the  su- 
perior greatness  of  our  manufactures, 
extinguish  the  production  of  every 
competing  state.  The  main  ground 
of  their  numerous  and  at  present  well- 
founded  complaints  against  the  British 
Government  is»  that  they  have  ne- 
glected to  stipulate  for  the  advantage 
of  importation  at  moderate  duties  with 
the  other  countries  with  whom  we 
have  concluded  reciprocity  treaties. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  they  do  not  see, 
or  affect  not  to  see,  that  a  similar  re- 
sult must  ensue  from  the  unrestricted 
importation  of  foreign  grain  into  the 
British  harbours,  and  that  the  same 
necessity  which  would  compel  the  one 
half  of  the  iron-masters  of  France  to 
blow  out  their  furnaces,  if  the  hard- 
ware goods  of  Birmingham  and  Car- 
ron  were  admitted  duty-free  into  the 
French  harbours,  must  compel  the 
British  farmer  to  consign  a  large  part 
of  his  fields  to  the  heath-fowl  and  the 
plover,  if  Polish  grain  is  admitted  duty- 
free to  the  British  harbours. 

Holding  it,  then,  as  clear  that  the 
necessary  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  would  be  a  great  increase 
of  foreign,  and  a  great  diminution  of 
British  agriculture,  the  question  is, 
would  such  a  state  of  things  afford 
any  guarantee  {or  a  considerable  or 

YOL,  XLIV,   NO,  CCLKXVU^ 


permanent  reduction  in  the  price  of 
the  necessaries  of  life  to  the  working 
classes  of  Great  Britain?  Nothing 
seems  clearer  than  that  such  an  ex- 
pectation would  prove  altogether  illu- 
sory. The  impetus  given  to  foreign 
agriculture  would  immediately  and 
considerably  raise  the  price  of  foreign 
grain,  while  the  same  causes  would  in 
the  same  proportion  lower  that  of 
British.  Polish  wheat  would  rise 
from  twenty.five  shillings  a  quarter  to 
thirty-five  or  forty  ;  British  would  faU, 
from  fifty-five  to  forty-five  or  forty. 
But  would  this  effect  continue  when 
the  produce  of  British  agriculture, 
yielding  to  the  effect  of  a  competition 
which  it  could  not  withstand,  was  ra- 
pidly and  progressively  diminishing  ? 
It  clearly  would  not.  The  foreign 
grower  would  gradually  beat  down 
the  British,  and  get  the  monopoly  of 
the  British  market  into  his  own  hands. 
The  moment  this  auspicious  state  of 
things  arrived,  the  competition  being 
practically  at  an  end,  prices  would 
gradually  rise  again ;  the  foreign 
grower,  finding  himself  relieved  from 
the  competition  with  the  British  one^ 
would  at  once  raise  his  prices.  The 
banks  of  the  Elbe  and  the  Vistula 
would  wave  with  abundant  and  luxu- 
riant harvests,  while  those  of  the 
Thames,  the  Mersey,  and  the  Clyde, 
would  in  great  part  be  restored  to  the 
wilderness  of  nature ;  but  it  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  the  operative  of 
Manchester  or  Glasgow  would  eat 
his  bread  cheaper,  because  he  had 
practically  come  to  depend  upon  the 
wheat- growers  of  Poland  instead  of 
those  of  his  own  country. 

Instances  of  the  practical  working 
of  this  principle  are  of  every  day's 
occurrence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
every  great  town.  If  some  essential 
article  of  consumption,  such  as  coal» 
is  raised  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  ai 
is  the  case  in  Birmingham,  Newcastle, 
or  Glasgow,  and  by  the  opening  of  a 
railway  or  canal,  the  same  article  is 
suddenly  thrown  into  it  in  vast  quan- 
tities from  a  more  remote  mineral  dis* 
trict,  where  the  cost  of  production  is 
not  a  third  of  what  it  is  in  the  crowded 
avenues  to  the  city,  the  ultimate  effect 
is,  not  that  both  parties  continue  their 
operations,  and  the  citizens  obtain  the 
undiminished  benefit  of  their  continued 
competition,  but  that,  after  askotl^sA 
severe  slru^^gVos  one  or  otKer  \*  drVoeiv 
outofthefiM.    T\i^  ^wVS  ^V^ 'a^s^ 
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produce  the  article  cheapest  in  tlic 
end  prevails,  and  the  moment  that  he 
finds  himself  relieved  from  the  pres- 
snrc  uf  his  antagonist,  he  immediately 
raises  the  price  upon  the  now  defence- 
less consumer.  Numerous  have  been 
the  instances  in  which  similar  distant 
competition  has  been  introduced  by 
the  steam  communication  of  late 
yearsj  in  the  supply  of  great  cities 
with  the  staple  articles  of  their  con- 
sumption,  and  a  great  reduction  of 
price  has  oflteni  in  the  first  instance, 
been  the  consequence ;  but  no  perma- 
nent alteration  in  the  price  of  tliese 
articles  has  taken  place.  Eggs,  poul- 
try, and  vegetables  are  brought  in 
profusion  to  the  Glasgow  market,  by 
the  steam-boats  from  Ireland  and  the 
Highlands  ;  but  these  articles  are  just 
as  dear  in  the  Glasgow  market  now  as 
they  were  before  steam-power  was 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
Tiio  small  farmiTS  of  Keufrewsliire 
and  Lanarkshire  have  been  as  much 
depressed  by  the  change  as  those  of 
Ireland  and  Argyleshire  have  been 
benefited.  And  it  has  been  proved, 
in  one  memorable  instance,  running 
through  a  course  of  centuries,  that  a 
great  people  derive  no  permanent  be- 
nefit in  the  form  of  a  reduction  of  the 
prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  by  a 
free  importation  of  grain  from  distant 
states.  By  the  extension  of  their 
power  over  all  the  nations  adjoining 
the  Mediterranean,  as  well  as  by  the 
inecfrsant  clamours  of  the  Uoman  po- 
pulace for  cheap  bread,  the  Roman 
Government  was  early  obliged  to  ad- 
mit a  free  importation  of  grain  from 
Sicily,  Lyhia,  and  Kgypt,  the  great 
granaries  of  mankind  in  aneient  times. 
And  what  was  the  result?  Exactly 
what  we  contend  wonhl  ensue  from  tlie 
application  of  a  similar  prhiciple  to 
the  British  islands.  The  Italian  cul- 
tivation was  destroyed  as  much  as  the 
African  or  Egyptian  was  increased ; 
tlie  price  of  grain  underwent  no  dimi- 
nutiim  to  the  Konian  populace,  tnit 
was  fully  higher,  on  an  average,  than 
it  has  been  in  England  for  the  last  ten 
years,  while  the  small  arable  farms  of 
Italy,  the  nursery  of  the  legions,  were 
absorbed  in  great  sweeps  of  pasture  ; 
the  race  of  inde])endent  cultivators 
was  destroyed  ;  the  strength  of  the 
vitals  of  the  state  was  consumed  ;  and 
at  length  the  independence  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces  of  the  empire  was  de- 
stroy ed,  and  the  Mistress  uf  the  World, 


as  Gibbon  has  rcmarked«  came  to 
depend  for  her  subsistence  upon  the 
floods  of  the  Nile. 

But  suppose  this  effect  not  to  tike 
place :  suppose  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  unrestricted  admission  of  foreign 
grain,  the  price  of  subsistence  is  per* 
manently  lowered  to  the  British  con- 
sumer, we  deny  that  any  benefit  what- 
ever would  in  the  end  accrue  to  tbf 
working  classes  of  Great  Britain.  If, 
indeed,  they  could  succeed  in  main- 
taining their  money- wages  at  thdr 
present  level,  they  would  be  very  grea: 
gainers  indeed  by  the  change;  al- 
though the  withering  effect  of  t!.e 
destruction  of  the  agricultural  cl3£?e! 
would,  in  the  end,  come  to  react  02 
this  temporary  prosperity  of  the  ma- 
nufacturing classes.  But  could  ih« 
manufacturing  operatives,  or  any  cL&« 
of  labourers,  keep  their  money-wage 
up  at  their  present  level,  if  a  pemift- 
nent  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life  had  taken  phct? 
Nothing  is  clearer  than  that  thfr 
could  not.  The  money-rate  of  wa^ 
wholly  independent  of  the  price  if 
provisions  from  year  to  year,  is  ec- 
tirely  regulated  by  it,  other  \\Anp 
being  equal,  from  ten  years  to  tiii 
years.  If  by  the  free  importation  of 
foreign  grain  the  money  price  of  i: 
is  reduced  one-half,  tho  miimate  rc^dx 
will  be,  that  wages  will  fall  oue-bi^f 
also.  It  is  impossible  it  can  be  other 
ways ;  for  even  if  the  reduction  d!  i 
not  ensue  from  any  other  caus^,  i* 
would  inevitably  be  brought  about  br 
the  great  impulse  given  to  population, 
and  consequent  multiplicatiun  of  la- 
bourers, under  the  influence  of  undi- 
minished money- wages  and  augraei'-teii 
case  of  circumstanceji,  and' an  increii- 
cd  durable  fall  in  the  price  uf  th;- 
neeessaries  of  life. 

Fa&t  history  and  present  cxpcricsct 
alike  concur  in  domonstratic);  t'ui« 
ini])ortant  fact.  In  the  time  uf  tiic 
Norman  Conquest  the  price  of  vbc&: 
was  from  three  shillings  and  sixpcoM 
to  five  shillings  a  quarter  :  but  never- 
theless the  lalMiurers  had  not  bslf  ^ 
command  uf  the  necessaries  and  cus- 
venionces  uf  life  they  have  now,  it 
the  money-wages  of  labour  verv « 
halfpenny  a-day  during  the  vtmsatu^' 
of  the  year,  and  a  penny  in  barvefi. 
Provisions  are  incomparahlj  cbtapf 
in  Poland  and  in  Russia  than  in  ui* 
country;  but  are  the  Polish  or  Ri*- 
siau  peasants  half  ai  ooflnfefUblj 
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lodged,  or  clothed,  as  the  correspond-  whicli  will  be  more  readily  conced- 
ing classos  in  this  country  ?  Every  cd  by  the  well-informed,  and  more 
one  knows  that,  so  far  from  bcnig  so,  obstinately  resisted  by  tho  ordinary 
or  obtaining  any  benefit  whatever  mass  of  observers.  And  tlie  diiliculty 
from  tlic  clieap  price  of  provisions  in  of  acquiring  just  views  on  tills  subject 

their  own  country,  they  are,  in  iruth,  is  much  increased  by  tlic  fact,  that, 

the  most  miserable  labourers  in  £u-  though  tho  money-wages  of  labour  in 
rope,  and   feed    upon  miserable  rye-  the  long  run  necessarily  sink  with  the 
bread,  in  the  midst  of  the  splendid  fall  in  the  price  of  provisions,  and, 
wheat  crops  which  they  raise  for  the  consequently,  the  well-being    of  the 
more  opulent  consumers  in  this  country,  population  in  the  end  has  no  connez- 
In  the  southern  provinces  of  Russia,  ion  with  the  money  price  of  provi- 
wheat  is  often    only  ten  shillings  a  sions, — yet  the  density  of  the  popula- 
quarter,  from  the  total  want  of  any  tion,  and  the  capacity  of  the  state  to 
market.   Hut  what  is  the  consequence  ?  maintain   in  comfort  an  increase   of 
Why,  that  wages  are  so  low  that  tho  inhabitants,  are  in  a  great  degree  de- 
Cossack   horseman    gets    only   eight  pendent  upon  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
shillings  and  sixpence  ayear  of  pay  and  the  money-price  at  which  provi- 
frum  G«)vernment.     Wheat  and  pro-  sions  can  be  obtained  for  the  people, 
visions  of  all  sorts  are  much  cheaper  Other  things  being  equal,  unquestion- 
in  Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain ;  but,  ably  the  plain  of  Lombardy,  or  the 
nevertheless,  the  Irish  labourers   do  provinces  of  Brabant,  will   be  more 
not  enjoy  one-half  of  the  comforts  or  populous  than  the  sands  of  Bourdeaux^ 
necessaries  of  life  which  fall   to   the  or  the  heaths  of  Old  Castile.     But, 
lot  of  their  brethren  on  this  side  of  the  without  disputing   that   the  capacity 
(channel.     Provisions  of  all  sorts  are  of  the  soil  to  yield  an  increase  of  sub- 
extravagantly  dear   in    all   parts   of  sistence   is  the  most  important   ele- 
Americii,  Canada,  and  Australia ;  but,  ment  in   considering  the   means   of 
high  as  they  are,  tho  wages  of  labour,  future  increase  which  are  aftbrded  to 
from  the  rapid  growth  of  these  colo-  the  people,  there   is    nothing    more 
niet>,  are  still  higher,  and  the  condition  certain  than  that  such  capability  is  no 
of  the  labouring  cladses  is  beyond  all  test  whatever  either  of  their  present 
precedent  prosperous  and  comfortable,  or    future    prosperity.      No    further 
The  mere  necessaries  of  lifo  are  sold  proof  of  this  .£s    necessary   than  b 
almost  for  nothing  in  Hindostan  and  afforded  by  the  Irish  Catholics  swarm- 
Ciiina,  but,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  ing  in  rags  and  poverty  in  one  of  the 
benefit  frum  that  low  rate  of  prices,  richest  and  most  abundant  soils   in 
the  labouring  classes  are  so  poor  as  Europe,  while  the  Scotch  peasantry 
to  taste  hanily  any  thing  but  rice  and  are  living  in  comparative  affluence 
water ;  and  wages  are  so  low,  seldom  and  comfort  on  the  churlish,  soil,  and 
exceeding  twopence  a-day,  that  every  under  the  clouded  skies,  of  Caledonia, 
sea-boy,  foot-soldier,  and   horseman,        As  little  is  there  any  foundation  for 
has  two,  and  every  native  three  at-  the  opinion  which  commonly  passes 
tcndants   to  widt   upon   his    person,  as  an  axiom  incapable  of  dispute  with 
Examples  of  this  sort  prove  how  ex-  the  opponents  of  tho  Corn  Laws,  that 
tremely  ill-founded   is   the   common  a  free  trade  in  grain  with  the  Conti- 
opinion,  that  permanent  low   prices  nent   would   immensely   extend    the 
must  necessarily  produce  comfort  to  market  that  would  be  opened  for  our 
the  working  classes,  and  tend  to  show  manufactures  in  the  states  benefited 
that  Mr  Smith  was  much  nearer  the  by  our  purchases  of  grain.     For,  in 
mark  when  he  said,  "  High  prices  and    tho  first  place,  what  security  have  we 
plenty  are  prosperity,  low  prices  and    that  these  great  grain  countries,  par- 
want  arc  misery."  ticularly  Russia,  Poland,  and  Prussia^ 
So  much  habituated  are  ordinary    which  are  at  this  moment  entirely  sub- 
observers,  however,  to  consider  low  ject  to  the  influence  of  the  Czar,  will 
prices  as  the  invariable  concomitant  of    ever  make  any  concessions  in  return  for 
prosperity,  and  so  true  is  it  that  for  a  *the  favour  of  their  produce?    All  past 
season,  or  even  a  course  of  seasons,    experience    demonstrates    that    tney 
which  are  particularly  fine,  the  work-     will  gladly  accept  any  relaxation  on 
ing  classes  obtain  the  full  benefit  of    our  part  in  favour  of  their  agriculture^ 
the  reduction  of  prices,  that  there  b    but  as  Btrei\uo\^\^  i^iviX  «xc^  x^^aa^r 
noonepropo&itloniii/iQlitioaleooiiomjr    tioix  on  ti;i*Q^  ig^xX  Vev  iv^^^A  ^1  ^"^^ 
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manufactures.  Their  reciprocift/  is 
Jill  on  one  side.  They  will  thankfully 
take  every  thing-,  but  give  nothing. 
We  admit  this  is  unreasonable — ab- 
surd— and,  in  the  end,  impolitic.  We 
only  assert  it  as  a  fact,  and  we  must 
deal  with  mankind  as  they  are,  not 
risk  hazardous  innovations  upon  spe- 
culations of  what  they  sfwuld  be. 
We  abandoned  our  navigation  laws 


[Not. 

wo  should  succeed  in  obtaining  a  free 
importation  for  our  goods  into  the 
northern  states^  we  positiv»dy  deny— 
and  here  is  the  vital  point  of  the  ar- 
gument— that  such  extension  of  !r:o 
foreign  market  would,  upon  the  «  h-.lo. 
afford  any  benefit  to  the  Hriti»h  iuur,u- 
facturers.  No  one,  indeed,  can  for  ai 
instant  doubt  that  if  our  manufac-tiirt t« 
could  retain  the  home  marhitfvr  thur 


in   onlcr  to   conciliate   Prussia,   and     produce  at  its  present  level,  and  at  *.;  v 


she  imnu^diately  met  us  with  the 
Prusso- Germanic  league,  which  ar- 
rayed five-and-twenty  millions  of  Ger- 
mans in  a  hostile  commercial  com- 
bination against  tliis  country,  and 
practically  loaded  all  British  manu- 
factures, through  the  whole  extent 
of  tljcir  territories,  with  an  ad 
valonm  duty  of  lifty  per  cent.  We 
equalisicd  the  duties  on  French  and 
Portn^uese  wines  in  the  hope  that 
the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries  would 
make  a  similar  concession  in  favonr 
of  the  manufactures  of  this  cuuniiy; 
but  we  have  looked  in  vain  for  any  re- 
duction of  the  French  duties  on  Bri- 
tish iron  or  cotton  goods.  We  con- 
cluded a  reciprocity  treaty  iu  18"2(i 
with  Sweden  and  Norway,  as  usual 
all  on  one  side  ;  and  hardlv  a  vear  has 
snice  elapsed  which  has  not  been 
marked  with  a  fresh  imposition  of  du- 
ties on  Hritisli  goods  and  manufactures 
in  the  Scandinavian  harbours.  We 
have  taken  Belgium  and  Portugal 
under  our  peculiar  i>rotection  as  re- 
volutionary states,  and,  in  fart,  solely 
propped  up  their  existence  during  the 
last  seven  years  ;  and,  in  return,  they 
have  l(.»adi.'il  our  nuuiufactures  with 
buch  pm^rri'^sively  increasing  duties, 
that  the  British  exports  to  both  these 
countries  are  now  L..j(U»,()00  a-year 
Jos  than  they  were  prior  to  1830, 
when  our  revolutionary  jirotection 
commenced.  These  facts  demonstrate 
on  how  precarious  a  footing  any  hopes 
are  rested  of  our  obtaining  any  eon- 
cessions  in  favour  of  British  manufac- 
tures from  any  relaxation,  how  import- 
ant S(»ever  on  our  part,  on  foreign 
aurieultural  industry,  and  how  obsti- 
nately otiiiT  nati(jns  eling  to  the  sys- 
tem of  prohiI)it«»ry  j>roteetions  to  their 
own  niauutaeture.-,  uotAvithstanding 
the  Miiot  unreserveil  advanees  on  our 
jMrt  t«i  a  more  liberal  system  of  com- 
JiiiTeial  jiuliey. 

But  eviu  if  it  were  otherwise,  and 
we  po-H-t'-sed  a  ]»erfect  security  that  by 
abolishing'  the  duties  on  foreign  com. 


same  time  obtain,  by  the  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  grain,  a  proportiiuJ 
extension  of  the  foreign  market  fs  r 
their  produce  in  the  great  grain  si  -.tv* 
of  the  Continent,  they  would  be  vvrr 
great  gainers  indeed  by  the  chaiiirc. 
But  would  they  be  able  to  do  ii.>" 
And  would  not  the  transferenee  vivw: 
orders  for  grain  from  domestic  to  l> 
reign  agriculturists  necessarily  indun 
as  great  a  diminution  in  the  /.•"•• 
market  for  our  manufactures  as  it  (.\- 
easioned  an  increase  in  the  furei^^u  ' 
That  is  the  vital  point  of  the  Cdsc: 
but,    nevertheless,   it   is    eontiniullj 
overlooked  by  the  opponents  of  t. 
Com  Laws,  who  uniformly  hold  *  ;: 
an  extension  of  tho  foreign  sale  It.: 
our  manufactures,  upon  the  whole,  ^«i 
necessary  and  immediate  result  of  thr 
abolition   of  our   duties    on    foreij:. 
grain,  wilfully  shutting  their  eye?  r  ■ 
the  simultaneous  and  equal  decHr.o  .  i' 
the  home  market.     But  is  it  Mt  .t* 
clear  as  any  proposition  in  aritimut:  . 
that  the  (piantity  required   f«-r   ih»' 
wants  of  our  people  remaining''  v-f 
same,   no   advantage   could   ]HssiK; 
accrue  to  our  manufacturers  by  trun^ 
ferring  their  encouragement  to  arri- 
culture  from  the  home  market  Vj  h^ 
reign  states?     If,  in  eonsequer.ee    : 
living  in  great  part  on  Polish  f:T.i\z. 
the  Polish  landholders  and  cidiiv^t-  r* 
are  so  much  enriched  as  to  be  able  : 
j)urchase  a  greater   quantity  of  i .:: 
manufactures,  it  is  quite  clear  that :" ;' 
British  farmers,  who  at  present  tx  1  ;■ 
sively  supply  the  home  market, w...;i 
be  impoverished  to  the  same  t  \tic'. 
and  that  what  is  gained  at  the  ui:e  . : : 
would  be  lost  at  the  other.     If  :: . 
grain  at  present  consumed  by  tie  :.:• 
habitants  of  the  United   King«I.  .t.  i- 
live-and-t  wenty  millions  of  quarter*,  i- 
raised  by  the  home  grower?,  which  :*. 
probably,  not  far  from  the  mark,  a:  -'. 
in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  i-^ 
Corn    Laws,  live  millions    of  tl'-rsi' 
quarters  were  to  come  to  be  habitUAliy 
provided  for  us  by  foreiga  tUtes,  tbf 
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market  for  our  manufactures  would  in 
no  degree  be  extended.  Britbh  agri- 
culture would  produce  fiTe  millions  of 
quarters  less^  and  Polish  agriculture 
five  millions  of  quarters  more;  but 
still  the  supply  of  five-and- twenty 
millions  of  quarters  would  remain  the 
same^  and  the  extension  of  our  foreign 
exports,  by  the  creation  of  five  millions 
of  quarters  of  new  foreign  grain,  would 
be  exactly  compensated  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  home  market  for  ^\e 
millions  of  quarters  previously  in  the 
course  of  annual  production  in  the 
British  Inlands. 

But,  in  truth,  this  is  putting  the  ar- 
gument a  great  deal  too  favourably 
for  the  an  ti- Corn  Law  party ;  for  no- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  that,  by  such 
a  transfer  of  agriculture  from  the  Bri- 
tish islands  to  the  shores  of  the  Vis- 
tula, the  possible,  or  perhaps  probable 
extension  of  the  market  for  our  ma- 
nufactures, by  the  increased  wealth 
thrown  into  foreign  states,  would  bear 
no  sort  of  proportion  to  the  certain 
diminution  of  the  home  market  from 
the  depression  of  our  agriculture.  Mr 
Smith  has  long  ago  stated,  that  the 
most  profitable  trade  for  every  state 
is  that  which  is  carried  on  between  the 
town  and  the  country,  and  that  the 
home  market  for  our  manufactures  is 
worth  all  foreign  markets  put  toge- 
ther. It  is  a  much  more  profitable 
thing  to  have  a  good  market  in  our 
next-door  neighbour  than  in  a  distant 
state.  The  habits  of  our  own  people 
are  formed  to  the  consumption  of  our 
own  manufactures  in  the  first  instance^ 
and  the  purchase  of  foreign  luxuries 
only  in  the  second.     In  foreign  coun- 


tries the  case  is  the  reyerse :  their  prin- 
cipal consumption  is  of  their  own  ^• 
tides  of  luxury.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  wealth  derived  from  the 
sale  of  their  produce  will  bo  employed 
in  the  purchase  of  our  manufactures  if 
they  are  fed  by  their  own  farmers  than 
if  they  are  fed  by  those  of  foreign 
states.  If  ten  millions*  worth  of  Baltic 
grain  is  purchased  for  the  supply  of 
the  British  market,  a  considerable 
part  of  it  will,  no  doubt,  return  to 
our  operatives  in  the  shape  of  an  ex- 
tended demand  for  British  manufac- 
tures. But  a  much  larger  proportion 
of  the  same  sum  will  take  that  pro- 
fitable direction,  if  it  is  laid  out  in  the 
purchase  of  grain  raised  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland.  The  reason  is  ob- 
yious.  British  manufactures  are  a 
necessary  to  the  British  farmers  and 
cultivators.  But  to  the  foreign  land- 
holders or  cultivators  great  part  of 
our  manufactures  are  unknown  luxu- 
ries. A  large  portion  of  the  agricul- 
tural wealth  on  the  Continent  will  be 
spent  on  Continental  luxuries,  and  a 
comparatively  small  proportion  will  be 
directed  towards  the  purchase  of  ar- 
ticles manufactured  in  the  British 
Islands. 

Further,  it  appears,  from  the  most 
correct  calculations  which  have  recent- 
ly been  made,  that  the  total  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  annually  raised 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  two 
hundred  and  forty^six  millions  ster- 
ling ;  and  the  total  amount  of  its  ma- 
nufactures annually  reared  is  only 
one  hundred  and  forty-eight  mil- 
lions. *  This  fact  demonstrates,  in  the 
most  striking  manner,  both  how  much 


*  Fstimato  of  the  Value  of  Produce  and  Property  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  by  the  Combination  of  Capital  with  all  animate  and  inanimate  power.* 


Aghicultukx. 

Grain  of  all  sorts,  •  • 

Hay,  grass,  field  turnips,  vetches,  &c. 
Potatoes,  .  .  .  . 

(iardens,  orchards,  and  nurseries, 
Timber  cut  down,  hops,  seeds,  &c. 
Cheese,  butter,  eggs,  &c. 
Manure  and  labour  in  rearing  cattle,  • 

Hemp  and  wool,  labour  included,  • 


(Note  continued  on  next  page,) 


L.86,700,000 

113,000,000 

19,000,000 

3,800,000 

2,600,000 

6,000,000 

8,500,000 

12,000,000 

L.246,600,000 


•  Pebrer't  Statistical  Tabto,  p.  350. 
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superior  ihc  ajrricultural  interest  in 

\]\o  state  still  is  to  the  nrnmlarturin.E:, 
not  wiib-tandiiicr  t'liv  c'nnrir.«»ii<  iiuTi'asfe 
of  ^Klllut':l•tMn••^  of  all  Mjrt>  nl'  lato 
ye:ir>,  ami  aUn  t!:i'  f--oiilial  injury 
Mhii-li  wimlillu'  iiiiiirttiliiiioii  our  ma- 
iiiifar.iiriT-  thrii'-clvi'S,  if,  l)y  acliau.re 
{,['  ])()li'.  V  injiirii-u**  to  our  nwii  a.irri- 
cnlturiM?.  any  >i.'i-i..'U«  tliiuiiMiti)!!  wi-re 
to  t..k«'  j'lat-i'  in  till'  Imiiu'  inarki't  f'i»r 
mil-  inanaf.i-tun'N;  for  it  apiuNir>,  from 
tlu'  l*a!liahu'nt:iry  ri'turii?-,  that  the 
tiital  I'XiM'il  of  lJriti>h  manufarturcs 
on  an  avera.u^e  of  throe  yi-ar?,  ending- 
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in  1837j  two  of  which  were  the  m'H 
pro^percii?  that  ever  wore  known,  w.j 
about  L.48,.jU(MM10.  the  iiuiuV.Ts  l.- 
inir  as  statcrl  beh)W.* 

Con^idiTablv  more  than  t^f-tl.i:'*. 
therofore,  of  i»ur  whoU'  ni:in-.:r.'A-t:.ri» 
are  rnisttf  J'nr  tht  sni'^'hf  t'j  ''"  ••'■"' 
mnrhtf ;  an<!  of tlie  t»tal  ve.iltli  ■  fr!.' 
15[iti-h  islan^N,  wliich  aia«'iiM»*at  jr^- 
sout  to  above  live  hundred  uiilli..;  -  . 
year,  liardiy  a  twelfth  p.\rt  i*  |iri-  !■...  ■  1 
])y  the  manufactures  f <  r  tlu*  ixj.  rt 
s^aU\s  the  numbers  bein^  as  ftliow."  :— 


.r 
a 


Total  ])n»i»erty  annually  produeod,  .  .  .  L.ol4,iHi0.rt 

Declared  value  of  manufaelure>  exported,  (ui  average  of  last 

throe  vears,       ......  4S,'iOO,0' 


It  i>  quite  clear,  therefore,  that,  not- 
•\\ith«»'.  iii'liii;;  tiic  hi;^ll-^ol^Mliu^  repre- 
scntaiioiis  which  tlicy  make  «if  their 
iiiMUi. ^^c  iniiioriancc  to  the  national 
wealth,  and  the  v.i>t  nia'S>eN  (.fwt'alth 
whieh  tlu-y  cxiiibit  in  ])articu]ar  dis- 
tricts, the  ni;inufietures  for  the  export 
talc<  li.irdly  jinuluce  ti  tntliVi  jiftrt  nf 

tin  fiiiiiiml  liiriHiiri^' ru't  il  finm  if.t  i.i- 
*{-ishii  tif  t/f  niiliniif  an<l  will  hear  no 
proportion,  eitluT  in  ]ioii)t  of  niii^ni- 
tude  or  importance,  either  to  the  ae;'- 
riculturi>ls  or  the  mannfacturcis  tor 
the  home  nuirket.  The  former  j)ro- 
duce  at  \v,\.A  live  time.-,  the  latter 
a'tout  d(»uble.  the  wealth  annually  cre- 

Fanul:c4  cniphnL'il  in  Agriculture. 


ated  l)v  the  manufacturers  for  iho  i:*- 
]»ort  sales.  Notiiinjj:,  therofcrc.  v- '.' : 
be  >o  iniiiolitie,  nav,  >u  abMiIuU-  \  '■..■ 
sane.  a$  to  aiU)j»l  any  nuiisurc  eu'  -■ 
lated  to  injur:'  the  inteiest^  of  a  il.  •• 
producing  nine-tenths  of  the  n..T!ir  ' 
wealth  for  the  sake  of  ono  proiUu :. : 
onlv  one-tenth. 

The  same  eoneluMons  .-.r.'  i\rlv.'' 
from  the  survey  of  the  diifcrt;.'  i:..- 
ploynients  of  our  pnpuhitit  n.  I:  ..;- 
pears  from  the  ropulatiun  I'l  run- » f 
1821  that  the  total  number  if  fai:.:::- 
emphiyed  in  manufaetures,  ; -fK-  ..- 
tnre,  and  neutra]eu)]doyinent  .•>:  •  »1  .^ 
follow  s : — 


In  l-ji^^land. 
In  Wales, 
In  Scotland, 
In  Ireland, 


77-1,000 

74,000 

l:U,imo 

2*20,4100 

1,10S,<H)0 


Manuriicturcs. 

1,118,000 
41,0n0 

10«»,000 
•232,t>00 

1,581,000 


NiuTrj] 

4:>4,(HiO 

3l.lU>0 

l:i7,iKJn 

UHi,WO 

718,tHHi 


Cotton,  ..... 

^nki         ...... 

WoolltMi,  ..... 

I.iii*^n.     ...  ... 

I.fMilirr,  ..... 

II;ir.lw;iro,  ..... 

(.  liiiia.  jrla-*-,  pnitury,  \*'. 

.Ii'Wi'lU'ry.  pl.it e.  &i'.  . 

iVipiT,  furniture,  cuiours,  printing  and  hook  apparatus,  kd 

Mi>.Cf.'ll.iiu'ou««,     ..... 


n;.2.5<i.iw 
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The  families  employed  in  manufac-i 
tures,  therefore^are  upwards  of  300,000 
less  than  those  employed  in  agricul- 
ture, or  who  gain  their  subsistence  in 
other  ways.  Keeping  in  view  that 
the  produce  of  British  agriculture  is, 
in  round  numbers,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  sterling,  while  that  of 
British  manufactures  is  only  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  and  tliat  of  the  latter 
branch  not  more  than  fif^y  millions  is 
raised  for  the  export  sale,  it  may  rea- 
sonably be  presumed  that  of  the  neu- 


tral class  the  dependence  on  agricul- 
ture and  home  manufactures  will  be 
divided  from  the  dependence  on  fo- 
reign manufactures  nearly  in  thie  same 
proportion  ;  in  other  words,  not  more 
than  a  twclHh  part  of  the  neutral  class 
can  be  considered  as  dependent  upon 
foreign  manufactures  ;  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  people  may  be  arranged^ 
according  to  the  interests  in  the  state 
on  which  they  depend,  nearly  as  fol* 
low : — 


Families  dependent  on 


Agriculture, 

Manufactures  for  home  con- 
sumption   (2.3ds    of 
1,581,000),       .         .         1,0j4,000 

Neutral  class  dependent  on 
agriculture  and  home  ma- 
nufactures   Oi-12ths     of  ' 
718,000),          .         .            657,850  1 


Families  deptndcnt  on 

1,108,000  :  Manufactures     for    foreign 


market  (I -3d  of  1,581.000),  527,000 
Neutral  class  dependent  on 
foreign     manufactures 
(M  2th  of  7 18,000),      .        59,750 


2,909,350 


586,750 


In  other  words,  all  the  families  de** 
pendent  upon  our  foreign  manufac- 
tures are  not  a  fifth-part  of  those  ete- 
pcndent  upon  the  ayricuHure  and  home 
manufactures  of  the  kingdom  ;  and 
even  adding  to  the  latter  class  the 
whole  of  those  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade  connected  with  our  export  ma- 
nufactures, it  may  safely  be  concluded 
that  the  population  employed  in  agri- 
culture and  the  home  trade,  and  the 
branches  of  industry  dependent  on 
them,  is  at  least  six  times  as  numerous 
as  those  engaged  in  the  pianufactures 
for  the  foreign  markets  and  the  em- 
ployments connected  with  that  branch 
of  industry. 

Further,  when  the  working- classes 
are  so  exceedingly  willing  to  impose 
upon  the  British  farmers  the  burden  of 
unrestrained  foreign  competition,  are 
they  equally  ready  to  g^ve  them  the 
benefit  of  a  similar  burden  of  restric- 
tions existing  in  favour  of  their  own 
industry  ?  They  are  not.  Their  re- 
ciprocity, like  that  of  the  modem  Li- 
berals, is  all  on  the  one  side.  We 
l:car  a  grcjit  deal  of  the  necessity  and 
cxpcilieuce  of  allowing  Polish  wheat 
to  (^orao  in  duty-free  to  the  British 
harbours  ;  but  we  do  hear  nothing 
from  those  gentlemen  of  the  proprie- 
ty of  admitting  French  silks,  Swiss 
chintzes,  Silesian  calicoes,  or  Saxon 
cloths/  on  the  £ame  term^  to  the  Brl* 


tish  market.  Yet  it  is  eTident  that 
the  British  manufacturers  are  much 
better  able  to  withstand  a  free  import 
tation  with  foreigners  than  the  British 
cultivators ;  for  in  capital  and  machi- 
nery England  is  far  In  advance  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world,  and  capital 
and  machinery  are  capable  of  effecting 
an  almost  indefinite  reduction  in  ma- 
nufactures, but  they  can  effect  a  very 
trifling  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raising 
the  necessaries  of  life.  The  proof  of 
this  is  decisive.  Indian  cotton,  manu- 
factured in  Glasgow  or  Manchester 
by  British  ste&m-looms,  is  capable  of  un- 
derselling Hindoo  manufacture  in  the 
Hindoo  market  even  when  manufac- 
tured by  persons  receiving  only  three- 
pence a-day  of  wages ;  but  we  should 
like  to  see  what  profit  could  be  made 
by  exporting'  British  wheat  to  Ham- 
burgh or  Dantzic.  The  load  of  pub* 
lie  and  private  debt,  therefore,  and  the 
high  prices  incident  to  great  opulence 
and  an  advanced  state  of  civihsaUon^ 
must  always  operate  with  much  more 
severity  upon  the  cultivator  in  an  old 
commercial  state,  than  upon  the  manu- 
faclnrer,  and,  consequently,  there  is 
much  more  reason  for  contending  that 
the  latter  should  be  exposed  to  free 
competition  with  foreigners  than  the 
former.  Nevertheless,  the  whole  ^ci« 
pular  clatxiowT  S&  ^M«^\ft^  ^^n^  ^vD«t 
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foreiga  competition  the  Britbh  culti- 
vator^ who  cannot  withstand  foreign 
competition  instead  of  the  British 
manufacturer  who  can.  Perhaps,  the 
most  effectual  way  to  stop  the  senseless 
clamour  on  this  subject  would  be  for 
the  agricultural  interest  to  besiege 
Parliament  with  petitions  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  Corn  Laws  being  repeal- 
ed)  all  duties  on  foreign  manufactures 
should  at  the  same  time  be  swept 
away. 

We  have  been  unwillingly  driven 
into  these  details.  We  are  solicitous 
to  avoid  any  question  which  may  have 
the  appearance  even  of  espousing  the 
cause  of  one  class  of  society  in  oppo- 
Bition  to  another,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  in 
the  united  interests  of  all  that  the  only 
durable  foundation  for  national  pro- 
sperity is  to  be  found.  The  investiga- 
tion of  the  comparative  importance  of 
the  different  classes,  and  tho  propor- 
tions in  which  they  respectively  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  of  the  State,  is 
none  of  our  seeking.  It  has  been 
forced  upon  us  by  the  clamours  and 
reckless  demands  of  a  furious  multi- 
tude calling  for  the  instant  repeal  of 
the  Corn  Laws.  We  have,  on  repeated 
occasions,  shown  ourselves  fully  alive 
to  the  vast  importance  of  our  foreign 
commerce  and  shipping,  as  well  as  to 
the  paramount  necessity  of  reconsider- 
ing that  one-sided  reciprocity  system 
under  which  our  commercial  interests 
have  so  long  languished,  and  which, 
securing  to  foreign  nations  all  the  bene- 
fits of  our  liberality,  and  to  ourselves 
all  the  evils  of  their  restrictions,  per- 
petuates a  state  of  things  which  must, 
ere  long,  extinguish  botlf  the  maritime 
power,  and  commercial  greatness  of 
Great  Britain.*  But,  when  a  fierce 
demand  is  made  by  a  particular  class 
in  the  community  for  a  total  repeal  of 
all  the  duties  which  at  present  pro- 
tect the  industry  of  our  agriculturists, 
we  are  naturally  driven  to  enquire 
what  is  the  relative  proportion  of  the 
class  advocating  this  innovation  to  the 
other  classes  in  the  community  whose 
interests  they  propose  materially  to 
injure  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  the  class 
who  thus  insist  that  every  thing  should 
be  sacrificed  to  their  demands,  are  not 
a  seventh-part  of  the  whole  population, 
and  do  not  create  a  tenth-part  of  the 


whole  wealth  annually  prodnced  bj 
the  nation. 

Holding  it,  therefore,  as  clear  that 
the  manufactures  raised  for  the  export 
sale  are  not  a  half  of  those  which  are 
consumed  in  the  home  market,  the 
question  comes  to  be,  even  with  refer- 
ence to  tho  interests  of  tho  manufac- 
turing classes  themselves— Is  it  wise  or 
prudent  to  force  on  a  change  which 
may  seriously  affect  the  prosperity  of 
those  classes  whose  productive  indus- 
try constitutes  the  main-spring  from 
which  the  wealth  is  obtained  by  which 
these  manufactures  for  the  home  mar- 
ket are  purchased  ?  Is  it  prudent  to 
advocate  measures  which  may  extend 
the  market  for  that  class  of  our  manu- 
facturers who  produce  forty-eight  mil- 
lions* worth  of  goods,  by  levelling  a 
deadly  blow  at  the  interests  of  those 
classes  who  take  off  a  hundred  millions 
a-year  worth  of  goods  ?  Considered 
merely  as  a  matter  of  pounds,  shilling, 
and  pence,  as  a  calculation  of  profit 
and  loss,  it  is  surely  an  unwise  thing 
to  attempt  to  push  tho  lesser  market  at 
the  expense  of  the  greater — to  seek  to 
extend  a  distant  market  of  half  the 
dimensions  by  crippling  a  nearer  one 
of  double. 

But  the  case  becomes  incomparably 
stronger,  and,  in  fact,  altogether  in- 
vincible, when  it  is  recollected  what 
is  the  difference  between  tho  descrip- 
tion of  persons  who  constitute  the  fo- 
reign and  compose  the  home  market. 
The  foreign  market  is,  in  great  part, 
composed  of  individuals  owing  alle- 
giance to  independent  potentates,  and 
who  either  have  been,  or  may  become, 
our  inveterate  enemies.  The  home 
market  is  made  up  of  our  own  coun- 
trymen, brothers,  and  friends,  the  bone 
of  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh— 
the  sinews  of  the  state,  by  whom  its 
independence  is  to  bo  maintained 
against  foreign  invasion,  and  its  pro- 
sperity secured  against  domestic  calam- 
ity. What  will  the  operatives  of  Bir- 
mingham, Manchester,  or  Glasgow, 
gain  by  doubling  the  growth  of  corn 
in  Poland,  Prussici,  or  the  Ukraine? 
Nothing  but  this  that  they  will  aug- 
ment the  resources  and  revenue  of  the 
Czar,  who  wields  at  his  pleasure  the 
whole  power  both  of  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Prussia,  and  enable  him  to  pur* 
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irith  increased  advantafi^esy  his 
meditated  designs  against  the 
terity  of  this  country  and  the 
endcncc  of  EHro])e  ?  What  will 
gain  by  crippling  the  ngricul- 
resources  of  Knglaud,  and  im- 
ishing,  more  or  lcs««  fivesixtlis 
inhabitants,  who  now  depend, 
ly  or  indirectly,  upon  the  two 
•ed  and  fifty  millions*  worth  a 
of  wealth  created  by  its  agricul- 
labourers  ?  What  but  that  they 
essentially  weaken  and  depress 
branch  of  the  community  ;  dimi- 
he  best  and  most  profitable  mar- 
•r  their  own  ir.dustry ;  augment 
eight  of  the  national  and  pnro- 
burdens,  which,  in  default  of  the 
J  interest,  must  be  borne  by  them- 
.,  as  the  producers  of  its  manufac* 
^  wealth  ;  and  disable  the  state 
maintaining  that  contest  for  its 
and  the  general  independence  of 
le,  with  the  Colossus  of  northern 
ion,  which  every  one  sees  is  fast 
aching  ? 

truth,  more  momentous  conside- 
IS  than  even  those  of  national 
ii  or  prosperity  depend  upon  the 
question  which  is  now  at  issue 
en  the  manufacturing  and  agri- 
'al  classes.  The  national  inde- 
nce — the  national  existence — is 
^e.  It  requires  little  penetration, 
J,  to  perceive  that  the  general 
which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed 
destined  to  be  of  very  long  en- 
ce,  and  that  a  contest,  possibly  as 
IS  and  protracted  as  that  with 
Icon,  awaits  us  with  the  power 
I  has  already  arrayed  more  than 
)f  Europe  under  its  influence, 
revolutionary  party  at  leju^t  will 
mtest  the  reality  of  this  danger, 
the  aggressions  and  ceaseless 
s  of  Russia  are  the  subject  of 
?ndless  and  frequently  just  invec- 
What,  therefore,  can  bo  so 
dous,  it  may  almost  be  added  so 
?,  as  to  forfeit  the  national  indo- 
nee  at  so  critical  a  moment,  by 
ing  ourselves  upon  the  mercy  of 
n  states  for  the  purchase  of 
?  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Ro- 
"  Stifus  popnii  Siiprema  lex." 
r  consideration  must  yield  to  the 
lount  necessity  of  providing  for 
bsistcnce  of  the  people.  At  pre- 
hat  subsistence  is  amply  provided 
}  the  unparalleled  low  prices  of 
st  six  years  demonstrate,  by  the 
I  of  our  own  agriculturists,  secur- 
/  protected  by  the  operation  of 


the  Com  Laws.  Having  seenred, 
then,  this  inestimable  blessing  from  a 
source  within  ourselves,  and  indepen- 
dent  of  the  caprice  or  jealousies  of 
extraneous  powers,  what  can  be  so 
imprudent  as  to  ri^k  it  again  to  the 
mercy  of  foreign  states,  t^e  chances  of 
the  winds  and  the  waves,  or  the  still 
more  uncertain  resiUts  of  political 
combinations  ? 

But  the  folly  of  such  a  proceeding 
becomes  still  more  apparent,  when 
it  is  recollected  that  the  power  at 
whoso  mercy  wo  are  so  desirous  to 
place  ourselves,  in  this  vital  article 
of  national  subsistence,  is  the  very 
power  whoso  hostility,  at  the  same 
time,  we  have  so  much  cause  to  a])prc- 
hend — against  whom  the  national  pas- 
sion is  at  this  time  so  strongly  arous- 
ing, and  between  whom  and  this  coun- 
try a  more  permanent  cause  of  vari- 
ance is  to  be  foimd  in  the  opposite 
tendency  of  their  national  interests. 
Poland,  Prussia,  the  Ukraine,  arc  all, 
in  fact,  provinces  of  Russia—they  ail 
equally  take  the  law  from  the  Cabinet 
of  Saint  Petersburg.  Odessa,  Dant- 
zic,  Memel,  and  Riga,  are  alike  Rus- 
sian harbours.  Yet  these  are  pre- 
cisely the  ports  from  which  our  supply 
of  grain  must  inevitably  be  obtained 
if  we  throw  open  our  ports  to  foreign 
competition.  The  provinces  from 
which  we  will  almost  exclusively  ob- 
tain our  food  will  be  those  that  wait 
at  the  bQck  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
To  the  insatiable  and  undying  ambi- 
tion of  the  Russian  Cabinet  the  Bri- 
tish  possessions  in  India  afford  a  per- 
petual object  of  desire ;  to  the  jealousy 
and  apprehensions  of  their  despotic 
Government  our  Liberal  institutions 
and  unrestrained  press  are  a  constant 
subject  of  disquietude.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  both  in  political  combination 
and  national  interest,  conspires  to  in- 
dicate that  the  seeds  of  permanent  rival 
hostility  between  the  British  and  Mus- 
covite empires  have  not  only  been 
sown,  but  arc  already  fast  springing 
to  maturity.  And  yet  it  is  at  the  very 
moment  that  this  fact  has  becomo 
clearly  apparent  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  countries,  that  the  infatuated 
manufacturers  of  England  propose  to 
place  their  necks  under  the  feet  of 
their  formidable  rival,  by  placing  in 
his  hand  the  keys  of  the  granary  from 
which  they  are  to  be  fed.  WitVv^Vv^ 
joy  would  tW  Tiie«&\«^  \5fc  \is£^ft^  \xv. 
the  Baloii&  ot  ^1  Ye\«ci^\«^\  Vl^^ 
rapidly  iro\»id  aiVi^  tj^x^\«»*.q^^^'^  ^«^ 
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British  power  vanish  before  the  effects 
of  this  one  suicidal  act !  Vain,  then> 
would  be  the  prowess  of  the  British 
arms — vain  the  recollections  of  their 
former  glory !  Without  fitting  out 
one  ship  of  the  line — without  raising 
one  hostile  Planner,  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  would  easily  beat  down  the 
once  dreaded  power  and  independence 
of  Eugland.  By  simply  closing  his 
harbourS)  by  shutting  up  the  granaries 
of  Dantzic  and  Hamburg,  he  would 
speedily  starve  us  into  submission. 
The  populace  of  Great  Britain,  de- 
prived of  their  wonted  supply  of  bread, 
would  become  ungovernable,  and 
submission  soon  be  felt  to  be  a  matter 
of  necessity.  Can  we,  who,  with  our 
eyes  open,  propose  to  do  such  things, 
blame  the  Carthaginians  who  first  sur- 
rendered their  galleys  and  arms  to  the 
Roman  generals,  and  then,  when  the 
legions  wore  encamped  around  their 
walls,  found  themselves  without  weap- 
pons  to  withstand  their  inveterate 
enemy,  and  perished  through  the  im- 
potence they  themselves  had  created  ? 
Nor  is  there  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  opinion  which  is  sometimes 
entertained,  oven  by  well-informed 
persons,  that,  such  is  the  magnitude  of 
our  manufacturing  population,  that 
the  supply  of  the  country  with  foreign 
grain  has  been,  or  soon  will  become  a 
matter  of  necessity,  and  that  the  evils 
which  have  now  been  described,  how- 
ever great,  are  unavoidable.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  table  quoted  below,* 
that  there  were,  in  1827,  40,500,000 
arable  acres  cultivated  in  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  and  15,000,000  un- 
cultivated, but  capable  of  improve- 
ment, being,  as  nearly  as  possible,  two 
acres  under  cultivation  to  each  inha- 
bitant. The  average  produce  of  each 
cultivated  acre  may  be  taken  in  grain, 
or  other  subsistence  equally  or  more 
nutritious  than  grain,  at  two  quarters. 


The  total  amount  of  the  subsistence 
that  might  be  raised  in  the  forty- fix 
millions  of  acres  would  be  ninety4wo 
millions  of  quarters.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  this  produce  doubtlcfs 
is  consumed  by  the  horses,  which,  by 
the  latest  return,  amount  to  nearlv 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  in  the  United 
Empire;  and  Arthur  Young  calcu- 
lates that  each  horf  e  consumes  as  much 
food  as  eight  men,  or  about  eight 
quarters,  a  quarter  to  each  humia 
being  formiug  the  average  consump* 
tion  for  the  whole  vear.  At  thii 
rate  the  horses  woula  consume  sub- 
sistence to  about  the  amount  of  twelve 
millions  of  quarters  a-year ;  and  sup- 
posing that  double  this  amount,  ur 
twenty-four  millions  of  quarters,  L*  re- 
quired  for  the  cows,  butchcr-meati 
&c.,  there  would  still  remain  land  ca- 

f table  of  producing  nearly  sixty  mil- 
ions  of  quarters  a-year,  at  the  very 
moderate  rate  of  two  quarters,  or  i^ix- 
tcen  bushels,  an  acre.  This  would 
maintain  nearly  three  times  the  pre- 
sent population  of  five-and-twenty 
millions  in  the  United  Empire,  with- 
out taking  into  view  the  probable  cul- 
tivation of  the  fifteen  millions  of  acres 
of  waste  lands  not  yet  reclaimed,  or 
the  probable  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, which,  especially  by  the  in- 
troduction of  draining,  may  be  reason^ 
ably  expected  to  add  at  least  a  half  to 
the  assumed  estimate  of  two  quarters, 
or  four  bolls  to  an  acre.  Nothing, 
therefore,  seems  more  reasonable  than 
to  hold  that  the  British  Islands  contaiu 
within  themselves  the  means  of  main- 
taining in  comfort  at  least  triple  their 
{) resent  population  ;  and,  consequent- 
y,  all  arguments  drawn  from  the  sup- 
posed  impossibility  of  adequately  main- 
taining  our  populatiou  from  our  own 
agricultural  produce,  or  of  the  inhabit- 
ants soon  approaching  the  limits  as- 
signed to  the  increasing  subsistence, 


England, 
Wales,     .     . 
Scotland, .     . 
Ireland,    .     . 
British  Islands, 

AcreHi 
Culiirated. 

25,632,000 
3,117,000 
5,265,000 

12,125,280 
383,690 

Acret- 
UncultiTAtcd 

3,454,000 

530,000 

5,950,000 

4,900,000 

160,000 

Acrcf. 
Unprofltabkw 

3,256,400 
1,105,000 
8,523,930 
2,416,604 
569,469 

Summary. 

32,342,400 

4,752,000 

19,738,930 

19,441,944 

1,119,159 

46,522,970 

15,000,000 

15,871,468 

I    77,394,433 

^Porter'a  Progre$s  qf  the  Nation*  I,  ViT 
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erfectiv  chimerical  and  absurd. 
3»  on  tne  other  hand,  these  facts 
nstrate  that  at  least  triple  the 
nt  of  subsistence  may  be  exf  ract- 
»m  the  soil  of  the  British  Islands 
I  is  at  present  obtained,  and,  cou- 
ntly,  triple  the  vent  for  our 
factures  obtained  in  the  home 
et  from  that  which  is  at  present 
ed,  and  which  even  now,  in  its 
aratively  infantine  state,  takes 
hundred  millions  sterling  worth 
r  manufactures,  being  double  the 
nt  of  our  whole  foreign  exports. 
t,  therefore,  can  be  so  unwise  as 
n  the  risk  of  injuring  an  interest 
)le  of  such  prodigious  extension, 
)n  which  such  enormous  classes 
lependent,  which  is,  withal,  en- 
'  within  ourselves,  and  beyond 
;ach  of  foreign  jealousy  or  attack, 
:ie  of  far  inferior  amount,  held  by 
ifinitely  more  precarious  tenure, 
susceptible  of  a  much  less  con- 
uble  extension  ? 

t,  almost  boundless  as  is  the  ca- 
ity  of  increase  in  British  agricul- 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is 
isarily  liable  to  considerable  va- 
ms  of  price,  and  tliat  the  vicissi- 
;  of  the  seasons,  incident  to  a  wet 
unpropitious  climate,  must  fre- 
tly  occasion  years  of  scarcity,  and 
bly,  at  times,  bring  about  long- 
nued  want,  which  may  border 
famine  if  the  resources  of  do- 
c  agriculture  alone  were  to  be 
I  on  by  the  people.  It  is  of 
tial  importance,  therefore,  that 
means  should  exist  to  provide 
ist  the  severe  vicissitudes  of  price 
liarly  severe  to  a  dense  popula- 
te which  all  latitudes,  and  more 
aally  all  northern  latitudes,  are 
ct.  It  is  here  that  the  admirable 
>m  of  the  present  Com  Law 
nes  apparent;  and  it  is  by  its 
ition  that  a  permanent  granary  is 
ded  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
le  in  periods  when  the  home 
ly  has,  from  unfavourable  sea- 
proved  deticient,  and,  when  but 
ts  operation,  no  such  resource 
I  have  existed.  Under  the  exist- 
ftw,  by  which  the  duty  on  foreign 
I,  so  heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  pro- 
ion  when  wheat  is  between  fifty 
;ixty  shillings  a  quarter,  declines 
lly,  till  at  seventy-two  shillings  a 
ter  it  becomes  merely  nominal,  a 
in  reserve  of  foreign  grain  is 
ded  in  the  bonded  warehouses  of 


the  kinffdom,  which  at  onco  becomes 
available  in  the  event  of  prices  rising 
to  that  level,  and  renders  it  almost 
impossible,  at  least  when  the  foreign 
harbours  are  open,  for  them  to  rise 
much  above  it.  Speculators  purchase 
up  grain  largely  on  the  Continent  dur- 
ing years  of  plenty,  and  store  them  in 
the  British  bonded  warehouses,  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  rise  of  prices  on  the 
first  unfavourable  season.  There  tho 
ample  store  lies  innocuous  to  the  Bri- 
tish farmer  during  seasons  of  pro- 
sperity, when  its  aid  is  not  required 
by  tho  British  consumer ;  but  no 
sooner  does  tho  expected  period  of 
adversity  arrive  than  it  issues  forth 
in  vast  quantities  to  avert  the  cala- 
mity, and  diffuse  the  stream  of  plenty 
through  every  village  and  hamlet  in 
the  realm.  Decisive  proof  was  af- 
forded of  this  highly  important  effect 
of  the  Corn  Law  during  the  last  three 
months,  in  tho  commencement  of 
which  the  prices  rose  to  seventy  shil- 
lings a  quarter,  from  tho  continued 
rains  and  bad  harvest  of  last  autumn^ 
but  were  immediately  checked  by  the 
overflow  of  foreign  grain  from  the 
bonded  stores,  and  rapidly  reduced, 
first  to  sixty-six  and  subsequently  to 
sixty- two  shillings  a  quarter. 

And  it  is  particularly  worthy  of 
observation,  that  this  admirable  effect 
could  not  possibly  have  taken  place  if 
an  unrestricted  trade  in  corn  had  ex- 
istedi  and  that  it  is  the  creation  of  the 
Corn  Law,  and  the  Corn  Law  alone. 
If  a  free  importation  of  grain  were  to 
exist  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent,  these  great  bonded  reser- 
voirs of  grain  in  the  British  harbours 
would  not  exist.  Food  would  be  pro- 
vided for  a  large  part  of  our  popula- 
tion by  the  foreign,  instead  of  the  Bri- 
tish cultivators ;  the  temptation  of 
sale,  at  a  present  profit,  would  prove 
irresistible  to  the  foreign  importer; 
and  the  British  warehouses  of  Dantzic 
wheat  would  be  emptied  as  rapidly 
upon  the  first  rise  of  prices  as  tho 
barn-yards  of  the  British  cultivators. 
The  home  supply  being  greatly  di- 
minished, and  the  foreign  proportion- 
ally augmented,  tho  average  supply 
would  just  be  about  equal  to  the  aver- 
age demand,  and  no  reserve  store 
would  exist  in  any  quarter  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  people  in  seasons  of 
scarcity.  B\^t,  wixW^i  «.itfii&  \\sN^\i\V««- 
tioT\  of  gTcdn  c^>M  tv^X.  \«tWl\^«i  «^«2«i^ 

reserve  eIotc,  to  VN»  tivsato  t«»w«^ 
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that  it  cannot  be  provided  by  the  do- 
mestic grower?  in  the  British  Uhinds, 
it  is  eftectually  sec  urod  by  tlic  present 
Corn  Lll^v;  wliitrh,  prohibiting^  impor- 
tation in  ordinary  scascnis,  yet  i)ermits 
any  quantity  of  fiirficfn  fcrain  to  be 
stonni  ijp  in  our  bonded  warehouses, 
and  thus  ])erniit.s  the  surplus  produee 
of  th»*  Continent,  in  years  of  plenty, 
to  be  sot  apart  as  a  reserve  store  for 
the  l^ritish  ])opulation  in  periods  of 
scarcity.  We  are  enjoy  in  j^  the  full 
benetitof  this  >visc  provision  at  the 
present  moment  ;  scarcity,  jjorhaps 
famine,  were  staring"  ns  in  I  lie  face, 
when  they  were  averted  l)y  the  fund 
which  le^jislative  wisdrim  had  ]»ro- 
vided  ;  and,  while  the  blind  and  misled 
manufacturers  are  clamourin;^  for  a 
repeal  of  the  (.'orn  Laws,  they  are  in- 
debted to  those  very  laws,  and  to  them 
alone,  for  the  resi-uinu:  of  themselves 
and  their  families  fnmi  want  during 
the  next  twelvemonths.     Tiio  Koman 


Emperors,  avare  of  the  danger  aris- 
ing from  the  destruction  of  It:ui^D 
afjricnltnre,  under  the  effects  of  iia- 
restrained  forci;?n  importation,  wi»re 
careful  to  provide,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, vast  granaries  for  the  support 
of  the;  people  in  periods  of  scanity ; 
but  great  as  were  the  resources  at  tli'.* 
command  of  the  Imperial  guvernmonr. 
they  often  proved  iiiadetpiate  to  thr 
Herculean  task  of  purveying  to  tii: 
wants  of  a  numerous  population. 
That  which  the  power  of  tlie  Empcr- 
ors  strove  in  vain  to  effect,  the  »iv 
dom  of  the  British  Legislature  li-« 
(ifectually  obtained  ;  the  roourx-e*  "i 
the  state  are  no  longer  recpiircd  1  ■: 
the  mighty  undertaking,  but  the  cf  - 
tain  purveyor,  even  forlive-and  twojity 
millions  of  human  beings,  is  found  i.^ 
the  enterprising  body  of  merchin:* 
whom  the  desire  of  ))rivate  pain  bi.< 
led  into  the  paths  of  public  good. 
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(Chapter  L 


It  was  on  the  afternoon  of  a  sum- 
mer dav  that  Arthur  KduKmstone,  a 
young  harrister,  left  hi>  ehambcrs  in 
the  Temi)h',  and  walked  to  the  north- 
easttTU  part  of  Lon<lon,  where  exists 
a  wlude  region  of  human  life,  never 
heard  of  in  fa^ihitmable  society.  He 
reached,  at  hi'^t,  an  obscure  and  srpialid 
street,  where  the  doors  (tf  most  of  the 
houses  stood  half  open  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  several  lodgers.  Throuy:li 
one  of  these  entrances  he  passed,  and 
mounted  three  tlinrlits  of  stairs  till  he 
rc.iched  a  small  elo^etl  door,  at  which 
he  t.i]>pt'd.  A  low  voier'  sai<l,  "  (.'ome 
in,"  an. I  he  entered  the  room.  It  was 
small  and  dim,  and  was  nearly  filled 
bv  a  pallel-bed,  on  which  lav  a  wo- 
man.  .^lie  wa'^  eovercil  with  a  loose 
niiil  tillered  wrapper,  through  whieh 
her  w;i>ird  figure  was  plaiidy  to  be 
traced.  Her  small  ami  j)lea>ing  fca- 
tunvs  were  Hushed  witli  a  deep  red. 
She  rai?'rd  her  blue  eyes  as  Arthur 
entered,  and  said  >he  was  sorry  to 
have  tjivcn  him  the  trouble  of  coming 
to  see  her  ;  but  she  added  that  she  was 
^00  unwell  to  go  to  him. 


"  I  am  very  glad  to  come  to  yo:i. 
But  tell  me  who  you  arc,  and  wh.ii 
vou  want  of  mc?" 

"  1  am  a  farmer's  daughter.  Yi  mt 
old  schoolfellow,  Henry  Kichards.  bc- 
eame  actjuainted  with  me  in  the  c>>r.r.- 
try,  and  at  last  he  ])ersuadeii  me  to  ^<> 
.iway  with  him  and  be  privately  mar- 
ried, for  his  friends  would  give  him  n  > 
encouragement  in  such  a  matter,  any 
more  than  mine  would  help  me.  Ati  * 
sir,  that  disobedience  of  mine  was  thi* 
root  of  all  our  misery  !  We  cime  t'l 
London,  and  he  tried  to  support  hirs- 
self  by  writing  things  to  be  prinfeJ : 
and  so  we  managed  pretty  well  U' 
some  time.  But,  at  last/too  muci. 
confinement  and  overwork  made  hic^ 
ill,  and — I  beg  pardon,  sir,  for  cn- 
ing— he  died  just  before  my  baby  wa* 
born.  He  told  me,  at  the  last,  that  tt' 
did  not  know  any  one  who  wuuld  he.;* 
me,  unless  it  were  my  own  friends  er 
an  old  schoolfellow  of  bis ;  and  toco 
he  wrote  your  name  and  direction.  It 
was  three  months  ago*  and  I  hiw 
gone  on  as  well  aa  I  could,  ever  liiicf. 
lint  it  is  a  hard  thing-  to  lire,  iir«  in 
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Id,  without  friends.  And  I 
iTselfy  and  three  days  ago  my 
dy  and  I  could  not  get  it  bu« 
out  help.  There's  the  coflin 
ought  with  the  money  you 

r  looked,  and  saw  the  little 
a  dim  corner  opposite  where 
an  lay.  She  went  on, — 
ked  a  neighbour  to  write  to 
I  was  still  ashamed  to  send 
riends,  and,  besides,  they  are 
ff.  God  bless  you,  sir — God 
1 — for  coming  to  see  me.** 
i  I  not  better  see  about  the 

!  would  you,  sir  ?  I  have  no 
md  if  I  had,  I  am  too  weak 
out  it  myself." 

If  an  hour  Arthur  returned 
necessary  help,  and  then  fol- 
e  little  corpse  to  its  last  rest- 
3.  He  afterwards  went  back 
other,  talked  to  her  for  a  con- 
)  time  about  her  husband  and 
ovided  her  with  money,  and 
her,  so  soon  as  she  should  be 
?rite  to  her  family  and  ask  for 
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their  forgiyeneif. 
fectly  disposed  to  do  mi  in  ii 
of  Christian  duty,  though  hw  own  li; 
she  believed,  would  last  only  a  Unr 
days.  But  the  Bible,  she  said,  haid 
become  more  and  more  her  comfort* 
and  she  now  wished  for  nothing  but 
to  do  her  duty,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Gospel. 

Arthur  left  her,  intending  soon  to 
see  her  again,  and  returned  to  Idi 
chambers.  Another  dreary  pietoreif 
he  thought,  from  the  great  mnereal^ 
gallery  of  life.  For  years  I  have  lost 
sight  of  Richards,  and  on  how  melan- 
choly a  tombstone  do  I  now  read  hit 
epitaph!  On  all  hands  the  worid 
shows  nothing  but  disiq)pointment  and 
wretchedness ;  and  it  is  from  the  Ymj 
extremity  of  misery  now  that  we  en* 
deaTour  to  extort  some  hope  for  IIm 
future,  fancying  that  the  worst  mutt 
change  to  the  better,  and  draiHn|^ 
alleyiation  from  the  enormity  of  onr 
distress,  as  a  man  warms  himself  for 
a  moment  by  kindling  for  fbel  the 
wreck  of  his  house  which  has  bean 
swept  away. 


Chaptsk  II. 


3vening  a  great  square  in  the 
part  of  London  rattled  with 
3.  Many  well-known  names 
lading  on  up  the  staircase  of 
ts  largest  houses.  The  spa- 
>ms  were  full  of  people,  glit- 
ider  the  clear  light,  and  there 
'ely  uproar  of  music,  dancing, 
versation.  There  were,  of 
oaany  beautiful  and  admired 
)resent,  who  appeared,  for  the 
t,  animated  and  gratified ;  but 
ome  eyes  the  fairest  of  them 
ctired,  and  evidently  wishing 
observation.  The  simplicity 
*ess  and  the  quiet  thoughtful- 
ler  countenance  were  in  per- 
)rdance  with  the  position  she 
sen.  The  serene  and  expres- 
iracter  of  her  beauty  was 
ed  by  the  mode  in  which  her 
black  hair  was  knotted  at  the 
the  head,  and  accorded  beau- 
ith  the  perfect  and  full  regu- 

her  figure  and  the  graceful- 
ler  neck  and  shoulders.  But 
IS  a  look  of  subdued  reflective 
ess  and  feeling  in  the  fac^ 
of  old  would  hardly  have  beoi 

to  any  nymph  or  goddoM. 


Two  or  three  people  were  elose  to 
her,  and  engaged  in  conversation  with 
her,  and  among  them  stood  Sir  Charlii 
Harcourt,  a  rather  young  and  veiy 
wealthy  baronet,  with  high  pretensioiie 
to  taste  and  refinement.  They  weri 
joined  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  yonns 
man,  pale,  and.  with  dark  hair  ana 
eyes,  and  a  look  of  suppressed  excite- 
ment,  who  bowed,  blushed,  and  asked 
her  to  dance  ndth  him.  She,too,blnihp. 
ed,  tiiongh  much  more  slightly^  and 
assented ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  neift 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  following  dia- 
logue passed  between  them,  though  olt' 
ten  interrupted  by  the  changes  of  ibe 
dance,  or  the  neamessof  those  wbowmji 
not  meant  to  hear  what  passed  ^-. 

'<  Miss  Lasoelles,  for  yon  will  not  Itt 
]  call  yon  Biaria,  yon  seemed  miMik 
iui  »d  in  Sir  <  les  HareoulSl 
co^v«9r  1  yon  regret  thiit 

I  wi       row  y  it?" 

''  i^tf        eu  s  er 

much.    .     \  I      ibi     J 

and  he  luut  ou  •  srmnk. 

infon  on  1  ;  1    >^ 

not  (  '  1     WW 

atl^      vb\ 
One  CI      i;  u 
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he  is  very  goo-.l-natiircil    and  >vell- 

*•  Wliv  do  voii  not  add,  vcrv  rich 
and  f;i>»':ii«iiKihli' :" 

Boc-HUM*  riches  and  f;i*iii«»u  have 


a 


hiii  >li-:]ir  ciuinn^  tor  mo,  as  I  famictl, 
Mr  r.dniii!i-tono,  that  yon  niu>t  know." 

*•  Once,  at  lea?t,  I,  too,  thought  ?o  ; 
but  tii  one  i<  «loceived  in  so  manv  other 
thinjs,  why  not  in  l!iat?" 

*•  Now  YOU  niujft  feel  that  voii  are 
unjust,  and  I  iiceil  not  answer  y»)U.'* 

••  l)i)  yoii  consider,  Miss  La-scelles, 
to  what  mi>er;ihh.'  su>pen?e  and  ag-i- 
t^ition  our  present  pojlliDU  exj'O'ies 
me?"' 

•*  I  do  not  know  wliy  vnu  shuuM 
c-nii]ilain  more  lliau  1.  Suiely  my 
rehitinn  to  my  unck*  and  aunt  is  as 
anxiuu-^  and  unhaii]>y  as  any  tiling 
that  you  have  to  suller.  All  su>i)en>e 
will  he  endetl  it*  vou  will  a^ree  to  let 
me  ini'orni  them  of  wh.jr  ha^  pas'^cd 
hetwoen  W:^,  and  tu  iihide  bv  their  de- 
(isiun.  Th-it,  yiiU  well  kn;)W,  wmdd 
at  once  e.\tinL:ui^h  every  Imjjc.  Wliat, 
then,  1-. in  I  say:  ( )ilen  and  bitterly 
have  I  repented  tlrit  I  ever  let  yuii 
surprise  me  into  an  ackn(»wledL'"ment 
of  my  feeiinu's.  lUit,  a.>  I  went  >o  f.ir 
astray,  I  nni>l  now  only  in>i>t  either 
that  y«iu  ag-ree  in\  my  eonfeS'.in.i;  tlie 
truth,  or  that  y<»u  never  sj)eak  lo  me 
again  hut  in  tlu*  lauifuago  uf  a  friend 
— at  lea^t,  until  better  times." 

**  And  can  ynu  promi>e  me  when 
thdS';'  will  come  ?" 

"  Sar.'ly  tliiit  mu<t  depend  upon 
your.-elf.  «.»r  not,  at  least,  on  me.  If 
Viiur  indiistrv  in  vour  pri>fe>>ion  r.iises 
your  worMly  pro-pects,  it  uiay  he  jjds- 
sil>le  tii.it  my  relations  will  lia-ten,  not, 
per]i;ip>.  witli  approhatinu,  but  wiih 
acipiie.'ci'uci'.  to  our — to  your  wi>]u"»." 

**  And  if  vear-j  pass  awav  in  the 
mean-time,  and  vou  continu*-  t<i  fre- 
ijuent  ^ui-h  -^ivnes  as  tlie.-e.  ami  to  meet 
d.iHy  till-  rich  ami  the  nobl.-,  is  it  not 
poNsibh?  that  at  t!ie  eml  of  tho?e  vi'iirs 
I  mav  see  vou  the  witV-  of  ;{n«jiiirr  :"' 

Tiie  lady's  •■ju'rk  now  flu^heil,  ami 

she  «■  i-t  a  >udden  look  at  iier  partner, 

and  I'li'U  tiu'ucjl  .•.li^'htlv  awav  and  was 

sili-nt.    A  few  mo:iients  after  ward>  .-.he 

>aid.-->'  1  am  wron^jc  to  fei-l  indiii:nant 

a»  y«en' ipie>tion,  when  I  n  memher  the 

iil>tauce"  I  iiave  «»een  of  f lithh-s^ni***! 

in  miu  and  woman.      Hut  I  will  >till 

a^k  v«'U  if  vou  do  not,  think  mv  wiil- 

• 

inL:ni>'>  tu  leniaiu  m  my  ]U'i'>ent  jiain- 

iul  and  aluio.-t  unworlliy  po.*itiim  i>  to 

go  fur  iiuihiniT  ^itli  you :     h  it  nut 


Lfjtnr.hirif  Lore.     ^t*.   l\  [\o'». 

gome  evidence  of  stronger  fo_Uri;  liuL 
any  which  your  }»ro>eut  h.i>ty  d:si •■.■:- 
t-Mit  indicatcN  ?  I  would  ralhiT,  is-  r. 
ever,  not  a*k  vou  tliis,  but  bci'  \.  v. : 
say  no  more  to  me  on  the  sujec:.  I 
must  bear  mv  lot  as  I  can,  a!. el  »■  . 
have  in  vours  the  inesiimahle  hic.-v.  j 
that  you  can  hope  to  improve  it  .;. 
vour  own  exertion." 

They  were  now  obiijed  U*  jej^iriiiv 
Mi.-s    Lascelle.-   occupied   her  t*r:;.-.: 
s.at,  and.  when  asked  adrain  to  il;' 
by  some  one  else,  declined  on  t]:i'  ;■'.... 
of  f  iti^iie.     Arthur  looked  di?-.i;!.v..  . 
and  unliappy,  and  walkeil  intvi  aui-i  ■' 
mom,   out   of  her   .-i^rhi.      Ih.t  >-.. 
at":er  ^iie  a^iain  saw  him  one  of  .i  jr-. 
of  four  or   live  persuns    eiigi^.^  :  ;: 
ea^er  conversation,  of  whom  i:^  .; 
peared  to  bo  the  UK»>t  earue?l.     S 
v.Mtciied  the  play  of  his  tine  au'i  ir.ti 
lij,^eni  hut  re^tle^s  featuro,  and  tai^;. '. 
alio  could  hear  the  words  that  ac....- 
paniei!  liie  chan^'e?  of  bis  cwunitiuii  .■ 
H  id  a  deaf  p'ay.-iojrn^'mist  >eiu  :':. • 
he  mu>t  have  at  once  oxelaime-i,  ••  i .  .: 
is  one  ut^  the  mt>*t  eU«piert  of  lUi-:.! 
Imaiic  after  imai^e.  she  well  knew, ' ; 
the  looks  of  his  cumpanion*  as  »iii  • 
hi<  own,  were  ^'u>:dnfir  and  >p.-.r'k"..  . 
from  him  :  and  she  ouuld  aliuv*'   ..- 
vine  tlie  wide  and  picturesque  vi-.v- 
of  art,  and  hi>tory,  and  nature,  ■. -: 
indiviiiual  life,  which  he  was  >up^j.i*"- 
ing- or  illuMratiuf^.     Dut  in  hi>  i.!:-.: 
vals  of  silence  there   w;is  a  Km  k    : 
sadness  and  bewihlenmnt  al>«'Ui  ..;... 
and  he  ^to»ul   at  la*"!,  iii>parcn:>,  i. 
reverie  and  indeciMim  ;  till,  mIi:;  k\.: 
mournful  jrlanee  towards    M  ^ri  u  :. 
jjas>ed  to   liie  door,  as   if  ilcp.irti:ij 
from  tlie  house. 

In  the  meantime  a  ladv,  who  }.J 
in  en    one    ot    tht>se   cuuver*ir^   v/.. 
liim,  came  to  Mis*  La^eelhs,  and  vii :. 
*•  Dear  Mari.i,  I  do  wish  you  l.ad  i-i 
with  me      Mr  I-ldnumstmie  ha^^  hi-. 
more  brilli.mt  than  ever.     1  an.  ^'.: 
to-nijjfht  even  yon,  who  admire  -    u* 
pi  o])h',  nu»>t  have  admired  him." 

*•  i  thoujijht  I  admired  a  jjreat  i:; .:'; 
I'c.iple.     But  what  was  he  spcaklip 


of  :- 

**  Well,  perhaps  you  do.     l^at,  -: 
least,  there  are  m)  many  things  ui.i 
every  body  else  is  delight ixi  with  li  ' 
you  do  not  care  for.     i^uiie  Li-.-.- 
you   know,  there  were  the   Sia'v.* 
T\\in>,  and  the  man  who  plavt-d  -',•• 
hi««  chin,  and  the   Hung:irian  l\-.:i'' 
who  improvised  the  neighing?  and  lu 
w  onU  of  cunimaudj  and  tlic  tnuB|iet9 
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of  a  regiment  of  cavalry  all  at  once. 
I  thought  it  was  quite  acknowledged 
that  you  are  so  fastidious." 

"  And  which  of  these  exhibitions 
was  it  that  Mr  £dmonstonc*s  conver- 
sation most  reminded  you  of?  Was 
it  the  chiu-thumping«  or  the  neigh- 
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ing,  or  was  itj  perhapsj  the  Siameve 
Twins?" 

''  Don*t  nowj  Marlat "  said  the  lady ; 
<'  I  am  sure  you  know  what  I  mean. 
But  you  are  so  provoking."  And  she 
proceeded  to  give  an  account^  in  her 
own  way,  of  what  Arthur  had  said. 


CUAFTEB  III. 


In  the  mean- time,  although  it  was 
still  comparatively  early  in  the  even- 
ing«  Arthur  returned  to  his  chamber. 
When  he  had  shut  himself  in  his  small 
and  dismal  room,  the  impression  of  the 
scene  which  ho  had  left  still  remained 
with  him.  The  lively  and  graceful 
figures  danced  in  fragments  along  the 
dim  wall,  and  bright  eyes  seemed 
looking  at  him  out  of  the  backs  of  the 
books  in  the  dingy  bookcase.  But  it 
was  Maria  who  came  to  him  the  most 
vividly,  and  stayed  longest.  Ho  gazed 
at  the  vacant  space,  and  saw  there  the 
simple  and  classical  knot  of  glossy 
black  hair,  with  its  one  pale  flower 
which  so  well  l>ccame  the  high  smooth 
forehead.  Now,  again,  he  saw  the 
quiet  expressive  features,  in  which  the 
eyes  and  lips  appeared  so  full  of  intel- 
ligent and  benignant  meaning,  which 
they  disdained  to  exhibit  for  the  admi- 
ration of  others.  The  fully  formed 
and  thoroughly  graceful  person,  with 
its  long  neck  and  slender  hands,  were 
no  le^is  present  to  him,  and  he  felt 
again,  as  he  had  often  done  before, 
that  independently  even  of  beauty,  an 
elegant  and  deeply  cultivated  woman, 
in  a  word,  a  true  lady,  sums  up  and 
represents  many  ages  of  the  world*s 
mental  progress. 

Yet  of  what  avail,  he  thought,  are 
her  many  lovely  and  delightful  quali- 
ties to  me  ?  Had  I,  indeed,  the  for- 
tune which  I  want,  or  the  rank  which, 
on  any  other  account,  I  would  not 
accept,  1  might  hope  to  gain  the  eon- 
sent  of  her  relatives  and  guardians. 
But  now  what  must  1  look  to  ?  Years 
of  irksome  worthless  labour  in  the 
dreariest  of  human  studies  ;  and  then 
when  life  has  become  empty  and  un- 
joyous,  and  both  our  hearts  are  chilled 
and  closed,  the  remnant  of  me  may, 
perhaps,  bo  united  to  all  that  will  then 
remain  of  Maria.  O  for  the  free  and 
passionate  life  of  nature,  and  poetry, 
and  love!  Meanwhile,  I  must  only 
now  and  then  approach  her  like  an 
evil  spirit  afraid  \o  draw  near  to  some 


holy  being.  Or  I  must  attempt  to 
forget  her  and  myself,  in  the  vain  dis- 
play of  talents  which,  as  I  am  placed, 
are  useless  for  the  true  ends  of  lifo ; 
and  must  chew  my  own  disgust  at  the 
vanity,  which,  while  I  speak,  makes 
me  derive  pleasure  from  my  own  se- 
lected words  and  sparkling  fancies,  and 
from  the  wonder  that  these  excite  in 
others."  A  door,  nearly  opposite  him, 
into  another  room,  stood  open,  and 
looking  up  he  saw  the  faint  moonlight 
fall  through  the  window  of  thb  farther 
space.  In  this  dull  light  it  seemed  to 
him  that  a  figure  was  standing  with 
eyes  raised  towards  the  heavens,  with 
tears  faintly  gleaming  on  her  cheeks, 
and  her  hands  crossed  meekly  and 
plaintively  on  her  bosom.  It  was  still 
Maria  whom  he  saw ;  but  before  a 
minute  had  passed  the  form  and  fea- 
tures melted  softly  into  those  of  the 
dying  woman  whom  ho  had  that  morn- 
ing visited.  She,  too,  grew  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  seemed,  as  she  vanish- 
ed, mounting  in  the  moonlight  towards 
the  sky. 

He  turned  sadly  away,  and,  looking 
round  him,  saw  on  the  table  a  paper 
which  he  did  not  know  of.  He  opened 
it,  and  found  a  bill  for  a  considerable 
sum  which  had  been  long  due  to  a 
tradesman  ;  a  literary  undertaking 
which  woidd  have  supplied  him  with 
the  means  of  dischargmg  the  debt  had 
been  for  weeks  neglected,  while  he 
dreamt  and  fretted  over  his  unhappy 
fate,  and  now  he  knew  not  whither  to 
turn.  In  order  to  divert  his  thoughts 
he  took  up  an  old  book  of  Necroman- 
cy which  he  had  been  consulting,  and 
read  a  few  pages  full  of  strange  trans- 
formations and  forgotten  spells;  bnt 
nothinff  he  now  lighted  on  interested 
him  till  he  came  to  the  following  pas- 
sage. "  Of  a  truth,  there  be  many 
potent  and  secret  arts  bom  of  the  wits 
of  wise  men,  more  than  they  have 
thought  good  to  divulgate  through  the 
world,  as  doubxm^  ol  >J^^  ^\%ttx^>\««w^^ 
pui\Aiud  iAOxXaX&\u  «x»t<assfly^  wwSsw'a* 
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right.    Of  which  inference,  doubtleas,  had  been  engaged  by.    Why,  he  nmt- 

ahrewd  reasons  may  be  noted  in  the  cd,  as  he  raised  his  head  and  looked 

usL»,  say  rather,  the  most  bhmt,  pro-  above  the  old  round  tower  of  the  Tem- 

fanc,  and  quadrupedal  abuse  of  their  pie  Church — why  should  that  which 

prcricnt  small  and  poor  prerogatives,  we  so  much  desire  be  placed  beyond 

by  mankind  perpetrated  and  custom-  our  reach  ?     Is  our  nature  then  an 

ary.    Thus,  I  doubt  not  to  affirm,  such  endless  contradiction  ?  If  I  so  long  to 

truths  in  the  main  ocean  of  time  lie  be  able  to  change  my  lot,  why  has  not 

buried  and  drowned,   or  may  from  the  system  of  things  that  gave  me  this 

thence,  by  brave  and  constant  divers,  longing,  also  given  me  the  power  to 

hereafter,  pearl-wise,  be  fished  up,  as  gratify  it?  And  then,  not  himself  be- 

would  change  the  whole  order  and  lieving  the  fancy  he  indulged  in,  he 

groundplot  of  meu's  lives,  no  less  than  began  to  paint  the  destiny  that  he 

a  great  and  polite  king  changes  the  would  select  if  he  possessed  the  power 

compass  and  fashion  of  the  barbarous  of  choice.     At  last  he  asked  himself 

castles  and  pavilions  in  some  strange  the  fatal  question, — If  I  could  thus 

city,  by  him  new  invaded  and  sub-  change  myself  and  all  about  me,  should 

dued.    Thus,  by  the  manner  of  exam-  I  not  lose  Maria's  love,  which  is  given 

pie,  may,  perhaps,  spells,  charms,  and  to  me,  and  not  to  any  such  figure  as  I 

amulets,  be  discovered,  if  not  in  the  might  wish  to  assume.     But  then  the 

Eastern  people  now  frequent,  to  turn  demon  answered, — Ay,  but  if  I  could 

dust  to  gold,  vinegar  to  nectar,  clay  also  change  so  as  to  forget  her,  how 

and  sordes  to  orient  jewels,  if  dead  and  should  I  suffer  ?    Is  it  not  plain  that 

mouldered  stumps  to  make  fruits  grow  my  removal  would  be  to  her  the  chief 

divine  and  unmatchable :  what  know  of  blessings,  as  relieving  her  from  the 

I  ?     In  a  word,  to  make  money  plen-  heavy  perplexity  in  which  she  to-night 

tiful  as  men*s  modes  of  spending  it ;  complained  she  is  involved  ? 

to    sheathe    lightnings    even    as  we  This  suggestion  had  too  strong  a 

sheathe  Toledo-blades,  and  again  draw  hold  upon  his  weakness.      But  at  this 

them  to  the  confusion  of  the  enemies  moment,  his  reflections  were  broken 

of  our  lord  the  king  (whom  God  pre-  by  an  unexpected  sound.      It  seemed 

serve  !)  ;  to  turn  one  man  into  another  to  him  that  he  heard  a  faint  sad  note 

or  into  many.    And  herewith,  perhaps,  from  the  organ  in  the  neighbouring 

when  that  seal  of  Solomon  is  found  church.     He  listened,  and  it  sounded 

again,  and  worn,  where  it  would  best  again,  sadder,  but  more  distinct.     Ho 

become,  on  the  hand  of  our  dread  and  walked  round  to  the  door,  but  now 

bounteous  sovereign,  to  purge  gross  heard  nothing,  and  after  a  minute  or 

matter  to  spirit,  and  to  make  of  men  two  of  delay,  waj  about  to  depart, 

angels  ;  even  so  as  of  grubs  and  worms  when  the  note  sounded  for  the  third 

come  forth  butterflies,  and  of  noisome  time.     The  deep,  low  arch,  with  its 

smoke  and  ashes,  the  divine  and  Para-  pillar  work  and  Gothic  sculpture,  was 

disaical  Phceiiix  is  begotten  and  pro-  close  at  hand.     He  pushed  the  door ; 

ceedeth.     But  may  those  who  attain  it  opened  at  his  touch,  and  as  he  made 

to  such  skill  of  arts  ever  judiciously  and  a  step  forward  into  the  dim  and  empty 

temperately  practise  and  adumbrate  space,  slipped  from  his  hand,  and  clos- 

their  parts  and  wisdom,  even  as  shall  ed  behind  him.     At  this  moment,  the 

here  be  done ;  not  openly  and  popu-  clock  struck  twelve.     The  building  is 

larly  declaring,  but  rather  keeping  the  now  used  only  as  a  vestibule  to  the  lar- 

light  of  too  resplendent  truth  in  due  gerchurchbeyond,butis  in  itself  amost 

films  and  veils  concealed.**  curious  and  venerable  monument,  and 

When  ho  had  twice  read  this  singu-  contains  the  tombs  of  several  knights 

lar  and  grotesque  passage,  he  opened  clad  in  armour,  and  with  their  legs 

his  window  and  looked  out.  The  stars  crossed.     There  was  now  no  sound 

were  visible  in  the  small  spot  of  sky  audible  but  his  own  footsteps  as  he 

which  came  within  his  survey,  and  walked  across  the  wide  area*  and  again 

there  was  still  a  faint  light  from  the  turned.      While  he  paced  the  pav»- 

moon.     The  night  was  calm,  and  ho  ment,  his  former  confused  and  waver- 

descended  from  his  room  and  walked  ing  thoughts  pursued  him  still.     At 

about  tho  court.     Here  his  former  last,  he  exclaimed,  half  aloud,  ''Iffo 

thoughts  returned  and  mixed  them-  much  of  pain  and  self-reproach  dingi 

Belves  in  a  fantastic  comblnatiOTi  V\\)h.  \iv^^^^\^Iy  to  this  miserable  identity 

the  Btrange  magical  images  ivbicYi  \i«  q1  xsoxifti  '^Vj  ^i^'qcel^  \  ^mX  U  off> 
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and  migrate  into  some  new  form  of  doubtless  designed  me  to  work.     If 

being?'*  you  accept  my  ring,  it  must  be  used 

"  You  can ! "  answered  a  low  clear  this  night,  or  it  will  Tanish  from  your 

voice,  apparently  close  at  hand.  hand.  If  not,  return  to  your  dwelling, 

Arthur  was  brave  by  temporainent,  and  devote  yourself  to  the  duties  which 

and  his  imagination  had  faiuiliariscd  your  present  state  imposes  on  you.'* 
him  with  innumeniblc  kinds  of  dan-         Arthur  remembered  his    desolate 

ger.     But  he  now  sta£>;gorcd  two  or  chambef,  the  hopeless  manuscript,  and 

three  paces  back,  and  looking  round,  unpaid  bills,  and  the  melancholy  im- 

saw,  nut  four  yards  from  him,  a  human  age  of  Maria,  whom,  for  years,  he 

figure.     It  was  an  old  man  in  a  long  could  not  hope  to  make  his  own.     He 

drcss»  the  form  of  which  was  not  dis-  held  out  his  hand,  received  the  ring, 

tinctly  visible,  while,  in  the  twilight,  and  placed  it  on  his  finger, 
his  white  head  and  venerable  features         The  night  was  now  so  much  obscur- 

stood  out  like  those  of  a  saint  in  some  ed,  that  he  could  hardly  see  the  fig^e 

early  German  picture.     So  have  the  of  the  old  man.     But  he  heard  the 

more  ancient  artists  often  represented  words,  "  Remember,  that  if  the  pre- 

Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary.  sent  hour  passes  before  you  have  made 

"  Wuuld  you" — he  said,  iu  a  sweet  your  choice,  you  will  lose  for  ever  the 
but  melancholy  voice — **  in  truth,  ac-  privilege  you  have  obtained.*' 
cept  the  ofler  of  exchanging,  at  your  It  now  became  altogether  dark>  and 
own  pleasure,  your  own  personal  ex-  Arthur  felt  that  he  was  alone.  He 
istenee  for  that  of  other  men  ?**  remained  in  mournful  perplexity  over- 
After  a  moment's  pause,  he  answer-  powered  by  the  strangeness  of  the 
ed  boldly,  "  Yes.**  event.     But  he  still  felt  the  ring  up- 

'<  I  can  bestow  the  power,  but  only  on  his  finger,  and  knew  that  he  was 
upon  these  conditions.  You  will  bo  not  dreaming.  The  moments  flew 
able  to  assume  a  new  part  in  life  only  on  and  on,  and  the  quarter  had  struck 
once  in  every  week.  For  the  one  hour  twice  since  he  received  the  ring,  so 
after  midnight  on  each  Saturday,  that  that  but  a  few  minutes  of  the  hour 
is,  for  the  first  hour  of  the  new  week,  now  remained.  At  last  he  began  to 
you  will  remember  all  that  you  have  consider  that  he  must  needs,  at  all 
been,  and  whatever  characters  you  events,  compose  his  mind,  and  come 
may  have  chosen  for  yourself.  At  the  to  some  determination.  But  when  he 
end  of  the  hour,  you  may  make  a  new  endeavoured  to  decide  what  he  should 
choice,  but  if  then  deferred,  it  will  be  do,  what  character  he  should  choose 
again  a  week  before  the  opportunity  to  assume,  a  thousand  images  seemed 
will  recur  anew.  Y'ou  will  also  bo  floating  confusedly  before  him,  and 
incapable  of  revealing  to  any  one  the  none  of  them  dbtinct  enough  to  se- 
power  with  which  you  are  gifted,  cure  his  preference.  He  fancied  that 
And  if  you  once  resume  your  present  all  the  shapes  he  had  ever  seen  flow- 
being,  you  will  never  again  be  able  to  ing  along  the  neighbouring  streets  of 
cast  it  ofi".  If,  on  these  terms,  you  the  city  were  now  with  him  in  the  old 
agree  to  my  proposal,  take  this  ring,  church.  But  he  could  bring  no  one 
and  wear  it  on  the  forefinger  of  your  more  vividly  before  his  eyes  than  ano- 
right  hand.  It  bears  the  head  of  the  ther.  At  lengthy  a  single  figure  se- 
famous  Appollonius  of  Tyana.  If  parated  itselffrom  the  crowd,  he  knew 
you  breathe  upon  it  at  the  appointed  not  how  or  why.  He  regarded  it  with 
hour,  you  will  immediately  become  a  mingled  feeling  of  envy  and  dislike, 
any  person  whom  you  may  desire  to  But,  at  this  moment,  he  heard  the  pro- 
be of  those  already  existing  in  the  age  paratory  jarring  of  the  clock,  and  feel- 
you  live  in,  and  who  in  this  age  are  ing  spell-bound  to  use  the  ring,  he 
alone  possible.'*  ra^ed  his  hand  towards  his  face.  The 

Arthur  hesitated,  and  said,  "  Be-  onyx  head  glowed  with  a  spark  of  fire 

fore  I  assent  to  your  offer,  tell  me  in  the  darkness,  and  while  ho  breath- 

whether  you  yourself  would  think  me  ed  on  it,  and  pronounced  to  himself,  in 

wise  to  do  so.'*  a  tremtdous  whisper,  the  name  of  Sir 

'*  Young  man,  were  I  to  choose  Charles  Harcourt,  the  sound  of  the 

again,  my  only  choice  would  be  to  fill  clock  thrilled  away.    At  the  samein- 

the  situation  where  nature  brought  stant,  Arthur  Edmonstone  ceased  to 

me  forth,  and  where  God,  therefore^  be  conscious  of  exifttAXA^* 

VOL.  XUT.   NO.  CCLZZVU*  ^  ^ 
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Chapter  IV. 


Sir  Charles  Harcourt  was  a  man 
arrWed  at  about  half  the  term  of 
threescore  years  and  ten,  but  appear- 
ed rather  younger  than  his  age.  He 
was  of  middle  size,  and  plcasin<;f  ap- 
pearance, with  features  more  regular 
than  expressive,  and  an  air  of  much 
'  ease  and  politeness.  Taste  and  reflue- 
ment  had  been  the  business  of  his  life. 
His  large  fortune  had  been  chiefly 
employed  in  the  enjoyment  and  ac- 
cumulation of  elegant  luxuries.  His 
house  was  admirably  arranged  and 
beautifully  furnished.  His  pictures 
and  other  works  of  art  always  costly 
and  striking,  if  not  always  of  the 
deepest  eigniflcance.  The  regularity 
and  completeness  of  his  whole  esta- 
blishment and  existence  were  noted 
even  among  the  British  aristocracy. 
His  parties  were  the  highest  models 
of  good-bree<liiig  and  cultivated  re- 
laxation, combined  with  splendour. 
In  the  manner  of  the  host,  with  a  per- 
petual self- consciousness  that  gave 
something  of  coldness  and  reserve, 
there  was  also  an  unfailing  self  com- 
mand, and  earnest  though  smooth 
concern  for  others,  which  even  if  re- 
garded as  acting,  such  as  from  its 
unvarying  consistency  it  could  hardly 
be,  Was  in  its  kind  most  attractive,  ft 
was  not  the  elevated,  the  humane,  not 
even  the  beautiful  which  he  unceasing- 
ly aimed  at  realizing  ;  but  as  much  of 
ii\i  these  as  might  be  necessary  to  ren- 
der him  the  most  popular,  admired, 
l^nd  flattered  leader  of  English  society. 
Every  one  felt  in  his  company  as  if 
in  a   well-proportioned  and   lighted 

fallery,  surrounded  with  graceful  and 
armonious  objects.  They  were  only 
the  few  to  whom  it  occurred  that  there 
could  be  any  thing  wanting  in  order 
to  render  the  gallery  a  home. 

On  the  next  day  but  one  after  that 
on  which  he  had  met  Miss  Lascelles 
at  the  ball,  he  left  London  for  his 
country  seat,  where  he  had  invited  a 
party  of  friends  to  join  himself  and 
nis  sister,  and  Maria  among  them. 
Beechurst  was  a  stately  Elizabethan 
house,  wanting,  indeed,  the  majesty 
of  a  Greek  temple,  and  the  religion  of 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  the  massive 
griiDDess  of  a  feudal  castle  ;  but  hav- 
ing' what  befits  a  houscy  famWy  te- 


collections,  spaciousness,  convenience, 
dignity,  picturesqueness,  and  the  look 
of  a  peaceful  and  beloved  abode  for 
man.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  large 
park,  of  broken  surface,  and  noble 
timber,  traversed  by  a  swifk  and 
sparkling  stream.  There  was  beauty 
in  its  long  avenues  of  elm  and  horse- 
chestnut,  in  its  woods  of  oak  and  knolls 
of  beeches,  in  the  smooth  expanses  of 
verdure,  and  the  colouring  of  the  ele- 
vations adorned  with  fern,  and  pale- 
flowered  broom,  and  golden-tinted 
furze.  There  were  swans  upon  the 
river,  and  antlered  herds  beneath  the 
foliage.  About  the  house  were  ter- 
races with  flights  of  stairs,  and  foun- 
tains with  quaint  figures,  and  a  pro- 
fu.siou  of  the  rarest  and  most  pleasing 
flowers.  And  a  large  old-fashioned 
garden,  which  ran  along  one  side  of 
the  building,  contained,  among  many 
other  full-grown  trees,  cypresses,  ce- 
dars, and  plane  trees  of  great  age,  and 
beds  of  rich  bloom  surrounding  bronze 
or  marble  statues,  and  dividrd  by 
walks  of  velvet  green.  Within  the 
house  were  great  galleries,  halls,  and 
chambers,  gorgeous  with  antique  fur- 
niture, to  which  had  been  added  what- 
ever of  graceful  and  commodious  mo- 
dern art  devices,  and  containing  a 
large  collection  of  pictures. 

In  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which 
Sir  Charles  arrived  at  Beechurst, 
several  of  his  guests  also  reached  it. 
They  were  persons  of  very  different 
kinds.  The  most  remarkable  of  thorn 
were  Walsingham,  an  exquisite  rather 
thau  a  very  popular  poet,  and  Hast- 
ings, a  traveller,  who  had  visited  al- 
most every  part  of  the  world.  With 
these  were  two  or  three  artists  and 
men  of  letters,  as  many  young  men  of 
rank  and  fortune,  and  a  few  ladies, 
friends,  or  whom  bhe  chose  to  eall 
so,  of  Miss  Harcourt,  Sir  Charles's 
sister.  Among  these  was  numbered 
Maria  Lascelles,  who  came  under  the 
care  of  her  aunt,  Mrs  Nugent.  Her 
mother  had  been  sister  to  Sir  Nugent. 
Mrs  Nupent  was  a  cousin  of  Sir 
Charles  Harcourt.  The  Mount,  at 
which  the  Nugents  lived,  was  at  the 
distance  of  but  a  few  miles  from 
Beechurst. 

'^l^.i^^  V^^V^  mlth  a  good  deil  of 
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cimosity  at  Wabinffliam  and  Hast- 
ings, .whom,  except  in  large  societies, 
she  liad  never  seen  before.  The  poet 
was  a  man  of  middle  age,  and  memor- 
able appearance,  with  a  face  at  once 
calm,  thoughtful,  retined  and  elevated. 
He  was  not  so  remarkable  for  the 
grace  of  manner  which  is  spontane- 
ous, and  the  result  of  the  whole  cha- 
racter and  structure,  as  for  the  dignity 
which  is  its  origin,  and,  till  quite  ha- 
bitual, is  always  self-conscious.  The 
changes  of  his  countenance  were  not 
rapid,  and  the  signs  of  emotion  were 
few  and  slight.  His  conversation  was 
ready,  nnivtrsal,  finished ;  and  it 
woukl  have  been  hard  for  any  culti- 
vated person  to  see  him  without  re- 
ceiving an  impression  of  the  utmost 
height  and  fulness  of  mental  accom- 

Elishment.  Every  body  admitted  that 
e  sairl  to  them  all  that  they  had  a  right 
to  hear,  and  even  gave  them  images 
and  thoughts  of  which  they  had  little 
previous  conception.  But  almost  every 
one  also  felt  that  between  the  inner 
man  and  them  there  was  an  insur- 
mountable barrier,  a  medium  of  most 
shining  and  crystalline,  but  most  cold 
and  massive  iee ;  and  from  this  very 
cause  he  had  the  greater  power  of  al- 
luring and  fascinating,  by  free  and 
spontaneous  movements,  the  few,  and 
those  chiefly  women,  with  whom  he 
had  ever  chosen  to  appear  on  terms  of 
sympathy.  His  poems  were  pre-emi- 
nently light,  clear,  and  rounded,  deli- 
neating innumerable  shapes  of  beauty, 
chosen  with  rare  felicity  from  all  na- 
ture and  life.  But  they  dealt  with 
the  painful,  the  austere,  and  the  sub- 
lime only  so  far  us  these  could  be  sub- 
dued and  brightened  to  the  purposes 
of  graceful  and  serene  art.  Nay,  even 
his  own  existence,  which  had  been  to 
him  a  work  of  art,  seemed  constructed 
on  the  same  principle.  He  had  apparent- 
ly cut  oft' from  it  whatever  elements  of 
ampler  and  more  awful  being  he  could 
not,  as  an  artist  and  a  worker  in  out- 
ward life,  thoroughly  comprehend, rise 
above,  and  at  will  control.  Heseemed 
frivolous  only  to  the  gravely  trivial. 
He  passed  for  oracular  and  prophetic 
with  many  of  those  whose  faith  in  the 
invisible  is  cherished  as  a  sense  of  do- 
minion over  a  nobler  realm  than  the 
outward,  rather  than  as  the  conscious- 
ness of  a  thankful  subjection. 

To  him,  in  some  things,  Hastings 
afforded  a  pleasant  contrast.  He  was 
d  man  oa    whom   twenty  years  of 


hardship  and  adventure  sat  llglitly 
and  cheerfully.  His  set  and  alert 
figure  suited  well  with  his  undistin- 
guished, but  lively  and  shrewd  counte- 
nance. His  conversation  was  in  a 
great  degree  made  up  of  common  re- 
marks upon  uncommon  things  and 
people  ;  and  where  he  had  only  com- 
mon objects  to  deal  with,  commonest 
of  the  common  were  all  his  views  and 
feelings.  But  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Brazilian  forests  the  Steppes  of  Tar- 
tary,  or  the  plains  of  CafTraria,  the  * 
topic  gave  an  interest  which  nevel* 
would  have  arisen  from  the  speaker. 
Light-hearted  courage,  and  good-hu- 
moured kindliness,  had  been  the  os- 
trich wings  to  help  him  smoothly  over 
the  world.  By  profession  a  sailor^ 
and  still  holding  a  lieutenant's  com- 
mission, he  had  spent  the  long  inter- 
vals of  his  service  in  travelling.  He 
had  been  present,  in  the  Same  year,  at 
the  levees  of  the  American  President 
and  the  Persian  Schah,  and  had  made 
the  Pope  laugh  by  an  anecdote  which 
he  had  picked  up  a  few  weeks  before 
in  a  Turkman  tent.  In  every  land  he 
had  made  friends  of  all  he  had  lived 
among,  and  even  seemed  to  have  form- 
ed an  amicable  acquaintance  with  the 
beasts,  and  plants,  and  the  veir  aspect 
of  the  difterent  countries.  He  knew 
something  of  natural  history,  and  had 
a  collection  of  curiosities,  some  of 
which,  as  they  happened  to  fall  under 
his  hand,  he  would  carry  with  him  for 
a  week  or  two,  wherever  he  might  be, 
and  then  lock  them  up  again,  in  some^ 
huge  sea-chest,  for  another  imprison- 
ment of  year^.  Men  he  knew  super- 
ficially, but  on  many  sides,  and  dealt 
with  them  by  instinctive  cheerM 
readiness  and  good-fellowship,  rather 
than  from  any  systematic  views.  No 
man  saw  more  clearly  and  moved  more 
lightly  within  his  own  limits,  but  no 
limits  could  be  more  definite  or  im- 
passable than  his,  and  although  they 
embraced  the  five  regions  of  the  globe 
and  all  its  seas,  they  were  still  but 
narrow.  All  men,  however,  derived 
pleasure  from  so  clear,  self-possessed, 
and  bright  a  presence.  He  was  to 
many  a  cordial  against  that  melan- 
choly which  he  had  never  felt,  for  the 
first  shadow  of  it  drove  him  on  new 
undertakings ;  and  fresh  scenes  and 
objects  were  to  him  always  delight- 
ful. 

Of  lV\e  te^l  ol  V^cve  ^^TKWttK^*'^^'^^' 
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Some  had  carried  their  peculiar 
technical  talciit,  'wiirit«:*vrr  it  n/i^^ht 
W,  up  to  coii>i'Ji*r.i!jU'  >k.ili  :  but  the 
iriuTi  liH'-l  'iwiiiiil-d  wiihin  tne  worl;- 
man.  OihtTs  aj-pcrt-i  to  have 
merged  their  whole  imiividuiii  chitrac- 


Lfjtndurtf  Lurt,     So,  T\ 


Not. 


ters  in  habit  and  iKK'\a\  position.  In 
the  best,  what  there  wu*  I'f  cer-.iDe 
and  l.ir^e,  did  n«it  come  ?  •  ]«run-'.r.';:.:- 
\\  on  tue  siirt'ice  a*  to  be  ai>^tr-*  .c 
by  a  rapid  glance. 


CHAPTER  V, 


On  the  dav  after  their  arrival  at 
Beechur-t,  Sir  Churle»  Harcourt  rode 
"with  Maria,  and  twu  or  three  others* 
through  tile  park,  and  into  the  wildest 
of  its  fore^^  ?eenery.  Tne  ^hiftiug' 
vi>ta<,  broken  openings,  and  deep  re- 
cet.>e-,  allonied  an  ever  varviutf  in- 
terest.  One  or  other  was  perpetually 
calling  the  attention  of  the  re>t  to  the 
roii^'h  baronial  boldness  of  some  hiige 
old  bteni — to  the  irraceful  outline  and 
noble  branehings  of  some  mature,  J'tiil 
undecaving-  tree — to  tne  full  and  splen- 
did ewlourings  of  the  folia-re.  An 
artist  >*iKi  was  with  them,  often  tried 
to  mark  out  souie  view  infi  a  •li>tiijet 
and  framed  pieture.  Walsiuirham, 
too,  entered  eagerly  into  iiii>  study, 
but  often,  alrfo^  spoke  to  Maria,  in  a 
strain  that  >he  better  >ynij>a'.hi7.ed 
with,  of  the  merelv  artificial  teehnieal 
character  of  all  such  atti-mpts,  and 
how  eompleteiy  tiny  confess  our  in- 
capacity to  apjirchend  and  represent 
the  unity  of  natuio  as  a  whole,  and 
so  endeavour  to  irnpre'»<  a  fictitious 
unitv  on  some  smaller  and  more  ma- 
nageable  part.  She  was  full  of  en- 
joyment, and  said  that  a  ftjrest  was,  to 
her,  iniiieri.-hable  fairy-land. 

After  a  ri^ie  of  an  luiur,  they  parsed 
out  of  the  enelo^eii  park  and  woodland, 
and  cauu?  tijroiiijh  a  deep  ^reen  flow- 
ery lane,  on  to  the  edjje  of  a  conmion 
covered  with  furze  a!ul  heath,  and  saw 
at  no  great  di>tanoe  a  small  but  very 
neat  farmhouse,  with  its  farrn-build- 
ings  close  about  it,  ovcrshailowcd  by 
three  or  four  old  elms  and  api»earing 
tlie  ant  t-tral  ab<»<le  of  ipiiet  prosperity. 
Maria  w.>  so  juea-rd  at  the  sijrht,  that 
Sir  CiiarU-*  ]>rojM»*cd  to  visit  thi*  farm- 
cr,  who  wa-  a  tenant  of  his  ;  and  they 
were  all  -oon  at  tiie  ijate  of  the  little 
pirdcn  in  front  of  thi-  house.  Under 
the  guidanc(»  of  their  In-st,  who  knew 
the  imu-e,  tiii-y  v.  ent  straiirht  into  the 
kitchen.  Wii^(,n,  the  farmer,  had 
come  in  from  the  fields,  and  was  sit- 
tinar  in  his  brnwn  arm-chair,  while  his 
wife  was  busy  jireparing  dinner.  The 

"^  was  dark-complexioucd,  sparct 


and  tall,  with  a  keen  and  honest  l.-.i. 
which  gained  strength  and  ohar>cttr 
from  a  certain  twist  c»f  the  i.icf.  liuv- 
iner  one  evebrow  ^Mmewh  -.i  i;:».  ir : 
similarly  disposing  one  sice  «  f  v.-. 
hrm  mouth.  Tno  wife  'n.*.  ki-.i  '.w." 
and  kind  ;  and  in  both,  the  i;i-e  ..: : 
decision  of  manner  were  ren..irk«".] 
with  which  thev  received  li.tir  x^'A- 

m 

lord  and  Ids  companions.  Sir  I  :.j'U«. 
when  out  shooting,  had  often  v'^iir: 
them,  and  now  asked  fur  thvir  eL> 
son,  James,  who  had  not  yet  ei.'U.e  ::. 
from  work,  but  was  said  to  be  ^  ;iie 
Well.  Maria  ^poke  quietly  ai.«'»  go.u- 
natundly  to  the  woman,  whu  nusv ert'i 
her  with  >ufficient  intelligence,  ti.l  :.i 
\isitors  were  all  surprised  by  th  •  •:• 
trance  of  a  young  woman  from  iUK'il.t" 
room.  She  was  a  tall  an^I  hanilsi  c- 
country  girl,  in  her  conimun  d.rK 
dress,  with  her  arras  bared,  ;Hid  1  •  *- 
ing  as  if  she  had  come  straight  :>.'... 
the  dairy.  Sir  Charles  asko<i  wh  •  ?:.-. 
was,  as  he  did  not  remember  to  i,u'.. 
seen  her,  and  the  fiirmer  said  she  i«i« 
an  orphan  niece,  who  had  lately  eor-t 
to  live  with  them.  Ann  blushed  ol. 
over  when  she  saw  the  uncipivtii 
company  ;  but  even  when  the  Musi 
subsided,  she  had  a  deep  and  brij:: 
red  complexion, «  hich  looked  all K.i.rc 
and  living,  and  in  her  was  pleasli'iTf 
though  in  a  lady  it  would  huru^y 
have  been  admired.  Her  rather  sq::.»rv 
face  was,  however,  regularly  Kiru:fi : 
and  her  dark  eyes  and  hair,  «;.!!' 
teeth,  and  look  of  perfect  good-1  -• 
mour  and  simplicity,  made  her  a  v-.rr 
agreeable  spectacle.  Her  figure  »*> 
robust,  but  graceful.  Every  or;* 
looked  at  her  with  a  smilo,  and  Marii 
%vith  the  kindliest  gomlwill  and  au:L> 
ration.  The  landlord  first  spcke  u 
her,  and  said  he  hoped  she  liked  Bu.a:- 
wood. 

"  Yes,  sir,  very  much  ;  uncle  acvi 
aunt  arc  very  good  to  me.*' 

"  .\nd,  I  am  sure,**  he  said,  liufc- 
ing,  "  James  is  equally  good  to  jfa." 

"  Yes,  sir ; "  and  iIm  girl  colaan^ 
and  looked  down. 
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**  Well,  you  must  not  be  ungrate- 
ful to  him  for  his  kindness,  you  know.'* 
Maria  made  an  answer  unnecessary 
by  asking  for  a  glass  of  water,  which 
the  girl  went  for,  and,  before  she  re- 
turned, James  himself  came  in.  He 
was  an  active,  well  tempered,  and 
lively-louking  man,  with  less  appear- 
ance of  hard  strength  than  his  father 
— for  ho  had  not  had  so  much  to  fight 
against — hut  a  face  and  manner  that 
were  sure  signs  of  thorough  truth  and 
aifectionateness. 

**  That  scene,"  said  Walsingham, 
after  they  were  all  again  on  horseback, 
*<is  a  complete  Idyll.  There  are 
people  whose  aspect  and  manner  give 
une  at  once  so  satisfying  an  image  of 
active  cheerful  life,  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  their  circumstances,  that 
one  fot'lii,  to  enlarge  their  sphere  or 
their  minds  would  be  to  spoil  the 
whole;  and  if  you  suppose  both 
cliangod,  it  becomes  not  an  altered, 
but  a  totally  different  thing.  Those 
people  are,  without  knowing  it,  and 
su  long  as  thoy  do  not  attempt  to  be 
any  thing  other  than  what  they  are,  a 
perfect  representation  of  nature  and 
life.  The  more  limits  of  the  family 
mark  them  out  as  distinctly  as  a  poet 
could  desire ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
they  are  in  constant  living  combina- 
tion with  all  the  world  in  which  they 
act,  and  ^ith  a  w|iole  human  neigh- 
bourhood. But  if  you  tried  to  make 
them  reticct  more  widely,  or  to  feel 
more  earnestly  than  they  do,  you 
would,  no  doubt,  introduce  confusion 
and  anxiety  among  them." 

'<  If  all  there,*'  said  Maria,  '<be  as 
peaceful  as  it  looks,  I  cannot  imagine 
it  to  have  become  and  continued  so, 
except  by  means  of  religious  faith  and 
principle  ;  and,  surely,  no  feelings  or 
reflections  of  any  other  kind  could 
raise  them  so  high  as  that." 

*•  Probably,"  replied  Walsingham, 
**  their  faith  is  a  mere  4utiful  warm- 
hearted acquiescence  in  thingfs  that 
they  as  little  understand  as  if  their 
Bible  were  still  in  Hebrew  and  Greek. 
And  well  for  them  that  it  is  so.  What 
vain  self-upbraidings  and  fears,  and 
what  vague  monstrous  images  of  fan- 
cied good  and  evil,  would  press  on  and 
destroy  their  quiet  hearts  and  con- 
found their  cheerful  activity,  if  you 
could  awaken  self-consciousness  in 
them,  and  make  them  dream  of  con- 
versions, beatitudes,  and  perditions  t" 


Maria  looked  down  and  spoke  in  a 
low  voice,  but  very  earnestly,  while 
she  said — "  Surely,  however  little  thej 
may  understand  their  faith,  it  must,  if 
they  have  it  at  all,  be  essentially  the 
same,  and  produce  the  same  fruits  in 
their  hearts,  as  in  the  most  intelligent 
and  expanded  Christians." 

Maria  blushed  deeper  and  deeper 
while  saying  this,  for  she  felt  herself 
engaged  unawares  in  a  dispute  with 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  oi  her  con- 
temporaries. But  he  only  answered* 
with  a  bland  smile — "  I  fear  we  often 
deceive  ourselves  by  using  the  same 
word  for  very  different  things,  and 
perhaps  'faith*  is  one  of  them.  In  a 
wise  man  it  means  knowledge,  and  in 
a  foolish  one  ignorance." — He  then 
turned  to  Sir  Charles,  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  tell  them  any  thing  of  the 
history  of  the  family. 

'<  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  replied* 
**  how  little  we  can  trust  appearances 
such  as  those  which  you  and  Miss 
La^elles  have  been  talking  of.  So 
far  from  the  Wilson  family  having  had 
the .  quiet  and  happy  existence  you 
imagined,  they  met  with  a  domestic 
misfbrtune  little  more  than  a  year  ago, 
which  seemed  likely  to  kill  both  the 
father  and  mother.  Besides  the  son 
whom  you  saw,  they  had  an  only 
daughter — a  small,  delicate-looking, 
pretty  blue-eyed  girl.  She  seemed 
only  eighteen  or  nineteen,  but  I  be- 
lieve was  in  reality  of  age,  when  she 
became  acquainted  with  a  young  man 
who  was  private  tutor  in  a  family 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After  a  few 
months*  acquaintance  she  was  per- 
suaded to  go  off  with  him.  It  was 
said  that  they  were  secretly  married  ; 
but  from  that  time  to  this  nothing  hai 
been  heard  of  either  of  them.** 

«'  Ah  1  *•  said  Walsingham  ;  *«  I  dare 
say  he  talked  sentiment  and  specula- 
tion to  her,  and  turned  her  head  with 
the  uncongenial  element.  Had  she 
fallen  in  love  with  a  farmer's  son  who 
had  never  thought  beyond  his  calling* 
no  harm  could  have  happened.** 
Maria  said  nothing,  but  she  thought^ 

Hi^d  she  been  a  person  of  religions 

principle  she  would  not  have  defied 
her  parents  in  such  a  matter,  nor  run 
the  ri^k  of  breaking  their  hearts ;  and 
religion  might  have  enlarged  her  mind 
as  effectually  as  her  lover's  philoso- 
phy. 
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The  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
was  so  rainy  that  none  of  the  party 
could  leave  the  house,  and  several  of 
them  were  assemhled  in  the  largo  and 
noble  library.  Walsingham  talked  to 
Maria,  and  evidently  felt  much  plea- 
sure in  drawing  out  her  clear  and 
strong  sense  for  all  that  had  lain  with- 
in her  sphere,  as  well  as  much  admira- 
tion of  her  beauty.  She  had  at  first 
been  a  little  afraid  of  him,  for  genius 
is  a  power  which,  till  we  become  fami- 
liar with  it,  has  something  that  dis- 
turbs, nay  rept^ls,  as  well  as  fascinates. 
But  she  possessed  herself  too  deeply 
for  this  to  last,  and  was  too  open  to 
all  higher  impressions  not  to  be  won 
by  his  calm  and  manifold  signiil- 
cance. 

Miss  Constable,  who  was  near,  then 
said — "  How  tiresome  this  rain.is !  I 
wis!)  one  could  have  a  world  without 
rain!" 

A  man  of  science,  who  was  stand- 
ing near,  immediately  began  to  ex- 
plain, learnedly,  how  impossible  this 
would  be,  without  changing  all  the 
other  characters  of  the  globe  as  to  its 
atmosphere  and  productions. 

Walsingham  turned,  smiling,  to 
Maria,  and  said — "  In  truth  we  can 
form  no  complete  and  consistent  pic- 
ture of  any  other  state  of  existence 
than  this,  nor  construct  the  ideal  of 
any  fairer  world." 

«  D<)  you  think  this  state  of  exist- 
ence complete  and  consistent?  It 
seems  to  me  full  of  endless  contradic- 
tions." 

<'  Our  business  here  is  precisely  that 
of  removing  or  reconciling  these,,  and 
rounding- olF  our  life  into  as  smooth 
and  large  a  circle  as  possible.'* 

**  I  cannot  get  over  the  feeling  that 
the  work  is  here  hopeless,  and  that  we 
can  never  be  at  peace  but  by  trying  to 
grow  out  of  our  natural  state  into  a 
totally  different,  and  far  higher  and 
purer  one." 

«<  But  can  you  form  any  distinct 
image  of  such  a  state,  with  all  its  suit- 
able outward  accompaniments  ?  They 
must,  I  fancy,  bo  only  fragments  and 
shadows  of  what  we  see  about  us  here. 
One  swallow,  you  know,  does  not  make 
a  summer,  nor  will  one  picture  of  an 
uigel  with  white  wing^  and  a  diamond 


crown  fill  up  the  notion  of  an  eternal 
heaven." 

<<  Perhaps  we  cannot  frame  any  such 
ideal  as  vou  speak  of.  I  am  sure  I 
cannot.  But,  on  tlie  other  hand,  there 
is  surely  a  want  in  human  nature  of  a 
higher  life  than  that  of  mere  labour 
and  pleasure.  We  cannot  say  exactly 
in  what  forms  that  life,  if  it  were  aU 
in  all,  would  clothe  itself.  But  it  would 
be  misery  and  despair  to  give  up  the 
hope  of  it." 

**  I  believe  that  whatever  it  really 
promises  of  good  is  attainable  now  by 
duo  cultivation,  and  that,  too,  in  a  real 
world  which  perfectly  suits  us,  aLd 
which  we  may  daily  better  understand, 
rule,  and  embellish." 

"  I  cannot  even  wish  to  subdue  the 
longing  after  a  blessedness  for  which 
this  world  affords  no  adequate  image 
and  no  congenial  home." 

<'  I  fear  it  is  this  vague  longing  for 
that  which  we  can  do  nothing  to  real- 
ise that  renders  all  our  efforts  uncer- 
tain, sad,  and  fruitless.  Believe  that 
here,  on  this  earth,  is  our  true  heaven, 
and  we  can  make  it  so.  Thus,  tou, 
only  can  we  escape  all  the  iuward 
struggle  and  convulsion  between  the 
inevitable  Actual  and  a  Possible  never 
to  be  attained." 

'<  No  doubt  you  would  then  cut  the 
knot;  but  is  tiiere  not  still  a  thread 
which  unites  us  to  the  hope,  vague  and 
colourless  as  it  is,  of  a  nobler  being  in 
a  more  appropriate  scene?" 

'<  Be  it  so,"  said  Walsingham,  with 
his  tranquil  smile.  ''  For  my  part,  I 
only  hope  at  present  that  you  will  not 
send  me  away  from  you  to  look  for 
any  happier  ideal  poyition.  I  am 
contented  where  I  am." 

Maria,  too,  smiled  faintly,  bnt  said 
nothing.  A|i^er  a  pause,  Walsingham, 
who  had  looked  down  as  if  in  thought, 
went  on, — 

<'  In  fact,  we  lose  by  our  careless 
indolence  the  advantages  we  might 
enjoy,  and  at  the  same  time  dream  of 
those  which  are  impossible.  We  will 
not  walk  because  it  is  less  trouble  to 
dream  of  flying.  No  wonder  we  make 
little  of  our  lives  compared  with  their 
capacities,  when  so  few  ever  think  of 
what  they  are  capable.  The  worid 
no  ^"^o  m  ia  to  most  of  iia  so 
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dim,  and  narrow,  that  it  would  seem  Asiatic  horsemen  with  an  old  hermit, 

as  if  our  sight  would  servo  us  for  uo  who  has  lived  at  a  devotee  perhaps 

better  purpose  thau  tlie  blind  man's  for  sixty  or  seventy  years,  and  thinki 

string  and  dog,  namely,  to  keep  us  the  first  European  he  sees  must  be 

out  of  punds  and  ditches.**  some  spirit,  whom  he  has  met  with  be- 

Tliis  was  more  than  is  usually  said  fore  lu  a  previous  state  of  existence  ; 

at  a  breath  in  society,  but  Walsiug-  when  perhaps*  too,  the  next  hour  you 

ham  spoke  so  gracefully,  and  his  fame  have  to  fight  your  way  among  a  troop 

stood  so  high,  that  All  wore  pleased  to  of  Kurds,  through  an  ambush  of  rob* 

hear  him.      Tiie   only    person    who  bcrs,  and  must  ride  for  twenty-four 

seemed  much  surprised  was  Miss  Har-  hours  without  stopping,  and  with  your 

court,  who  looked  up,  and  exclaim-  hand  ou  your  pistol,  if  you  would  es- 

ed —  capo  alive." 

"  Dear  me  I    what  strange  ideas  1         Walsingliam  said,  quietly-^ 
I  am   sure    they  never  would  havo         "  You  mentioned  that  one  learns 

struck  me."  something  iu  this  way.     Pray,  what 

Hastings   had   been   listening   for  does  one  learn?" 
some  minutes   to   the    conversation,         "  Oh,  no  school-learning,  perhaps^ 

which  he  now  took  up  thus : —  but  one  gets  new  notions  and  images 

«  For  my  p:irt,  I  am  of  Miss  Las-  into  one's  head.    You  know  the  world 

celles*s  mind.     1  confess*  I  think  one  better,  and  mankind,  and  what  you 

always  feels    the  want  of  a  change  can  youn>«elf  endure  and  do." 
after  a  feu-  weeks'  residence  in  one        "  Perhaps  all  this  may  he  learned 

place  ;  and  I  suppose,  when  I  havo  more   accurately  and  deeply  in  the 

seen  all  the  islands  of  the  Pacific — by  midst  of  our  ordinary  life,  if  we  will 

the  way,   I  mean  to  go   tliere  next  only  keep  our  eyes  open,  and  be  al« 

week  —  I  shiU  want  to  embark    for  ways  striving  and  shaping.     And  as 

one  of  the  planets,  or  take  a  flight  to  to  endurance^  a  life  of  action  among 

the  moon."  men  will  always  bring  with  it  suffi- 

"  1  tiope,"  said  one  of  the  younger  cient  trial — most,  perhaps,  to  the  mind 

men, "  if  ^ou  imitate  A>tolpho  in  that,  where  least  to  the  muscles." 
you  will  nut,  at  least,  bring  back  any        *'  Ah,  so  be  it  for  those  who  like 

of  the  fooli^^h  brains  tliat  are  kept  it.     I  am  never  so  cheerful  and  so 

there.     We  have  enough  here.*'  much  at  ease  as  when  there  is  danger 

'*  Perhaps,"  said  Sir  Charles,  ''you  in  the  way,  and  enterprise  and  novelty 

would  at  last  be  tired  tliere,  aud  wish  to  lead  me  on.  It  does  not  seem  worth 

yourself  once  more  in  England.  Now,  while  to  take  all  the  pains  you  speak 

I  am  content  to   begin   by  staying  of  about  so  commonplace  an  existence 

here."  as  ours  is  here.*' 

Hastings  answered —  "  Surely  no  existence  is  common^ 
*'  I  know  no  country  I  tire  of  so  place  to  him  who  lives  with  uncoai« 
soon  as  England.  All  the  bold  fresh  mou  aims.  The  meanest  work  car* 
character  of  men  is  worn  away  by  ried  on  with  insight  and  hope,  with  a 
conventional  refinement,  and  life  is  feeling  of  the  Beautiful,  and  with  re- 
smothered  under  a  heap  of  comforts,  ference  to  the  Whole,  of  which  we 
One  learns  something  by  lying  in  wait  and  it  are  parts,  becomes  large  and 
among  the  rocks,  with  a  rifle  in  one  important.  Sophocles  writing  his  tra- 
hand,  and  an  Indian  chief  as  compa-  gedy,  and  the  flame,  by  the  light  of 
nion,  when  a  herd  of  a  thousand  bisons  which  he  saw  to  write,  each  wae 
rush  over  the  plain  to  the  banks  of  working  in  its  vocation.  But  if  the 
some  great  river,  and  beast  after  beast,  lamp  would  flare  about  and  set  first 
squadron  after  pquadnm,  plunge  with  the  tragedy  on  fire,  and  then  the 
a  crash,  and  swim  to  fresh  pastures ;  house,  it  had  better  been  extingiush- 
or  when  one  finds,  in  the  wide  soli-  ed  at  first.  All  that  is  essential  in 
tudi*,  the  hut  of  some  Indian  girl,  romimeo  lies  difiiised  throughout  or- 
poriiaps  the  \n<\  ^nrvivor  of  her  tribe,  dinary  life,  which,  fur  those  who  live 
who  hai*  cscaprMl  from  the  ma^f^saere,  worthily,  eulminati'S  to  creative  art. 
and  lived  for  a  year  alone  on  the  ani-  A  dew-drop  is  water  as  fresh  as  Hip* 
mals  she  has  trapped,  tinging,  while  pocrene  or  Niagara." 
she  sews  their  skius  into  clothes,  some  "  It  is  no  amusement  to  me  to  plaf 
melancholy  song  of  the  old  days ;  or  at  taking  biaia  ^Q^TLV«ec%  ^^t  %^^.^ 
when  one  falls  in  at  90ia9  hixmX  of       "  k^t  \x^  nViX  ML  "n^  t«*c^ 
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them  to  purer  gold  than  ever  came 
from  the  mine  :  Would  it  not  be 
better  worth  while  to  stay  at  home 
and  le:irn  that  art  than  to  spend  years 
in  gathering  yeUow-sjind,  and  find, 
perhaps,  at  last,  thit  it  is  worthless : 
Children,  indeed,  hoard  counters  as  if 
they  were  coin.  Hut  mi-n  loo  often 
throw  away  the  tnie  coin  as  if  they 
were  counters." 

Several  of  the  company  had  now 
gathered  round  the  little  group.     Sir 
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Charles  was  pleased  that  so  eelebn- 
ted  a  man  as  Walsiogham  spoke  m 
freely  and  earnestly  in  his  hou>f. 
Kemembering  that  his  reading  tv 
nuich  admired,  he  now  came  to  faic 
and  asked  him  if  he  would  rei<i. 
Walsingham,  whom  Maria*s  pre»ei>cf 
seemed  to  have  lured  onward,  and  un- 
folded, looked  at  her,  caught  her  evr. 
which  sparkled  at  the  proposal,  ud. 
taking  down  a  volume  from  the  book- 
ease,  read  the  following  narrative. 


ClIAFTEa  VII. 


*«  When  I  was  in  Italy  some  years 
ago,  I  knew  a  young  Englishman  who 
was  in  the  habit  of  seeking  places  to 
reside  in,  little  frei^uented  by  his 
countrymen.  He  was  a  lover  of  soli- 
tude and  study,  and  addicted  to  reve- 
rie ;  and  much  of  his  life  was  a  gentle 
and  sliiinmering  dream  that  glided  to 
the  music  of  romantic  traditions.  At 
the  time  I  must  now  refer  to,  he  had 
selected  as  his  abode  one  of  the  de- 
serted p. daces  of  the  Venetian  nobility 
on  tlie  banks  of  the  Brenta.  Hut  he 
had  no  acquaintance  with  the  owners 
to  interrupt  his  solitude,  for  he  had 
hired  it  from  the  steward  to  whom 
their  atf.urs  were  entrusted.  It  had 
attracted  his  fancy,  though  it  was 
much  out  of  order,  from  having  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  chicliy  portraits, 
still  remiiinin^,  and  in  good  preserva- 
tion. There  w.uj  also  a  l.irge  neglect- 
ed garden  with  a  terrace  along  the 
river,  and  in  its  shady  overgrown 
walks  the  Englishman  sat  or  wander- 
ed for  many  hours  of  tlic  Jay.  Hut  he 
also  spent  much  time  in  the  picture- 
gallery,  convcr>ing  with  the  grave 
old  senators,  saturating  his  mind  with 
the  colours  of  Tintoretto,  and  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  contemplating  like  a 
modem  Paris  the  goddesses  of  Ti- 
tian's pencil.  Hut  there  was  one  pic- 
ture whicli  gradually  won  his  very 
heart.  It  wa-*  a  p«»rtr.iit  by  (liorgione 
of  a  younjT  Venetian  lady ;  and  the 
old  serviuit  «if  the  house  called  her  La 
Celestina.  She  had  the  full  and  lux- 
urious Venetian  form  ;  but,  unlike  any 
of  the  other  feni.de  portraits,  there 
was  a  profu>ioii  of  rather  light  brown 
hair  t1i)win;r  down  her  luck,  as  one 
sees  ill  some  of  the  e.irly  Italian  pie- 
lures  of  the  Virgin,  ami  the  sunny 
stream  fell  from  a  wreath  of  bay 
leaves.     H-t  dress  was  of  d  irk  trrecn 


silk.  An  antique  bust  of  an  old  nun 
was  represented  on  a  table  before  ber. 
and  her  right  hand  and  raised  fore- 
finger seemed  to  indicate  that  both 
she  and  the  spectator  on  whom  ber 
divine  eyes  were  fixed,  must  li>ten  to 
some  expected  oracle  from  the  nurbl; 
lips.  She  might  have  serrcd  a«  a 
lovely  symbol  of  the  fresh  preKO! 
world  listening  to  the  fixed  and  SiV}l- 
line  past.  Her  eyes  were  large  acJ 
dark,  but  not  lustrous  ;  they  seoicc*! 
rather  Iwavy,  with  au  inward  thouzlit- 
ful  melancholy,  as  if  there  were  ^oa]f- 
thing  in  her  situation  or  cbaracur 
more  solemn  than  her  years  or  cir- 
cumstances could  have  led  us  to»- 
pect.  There  was,  however,  lo  trjiii- 
tion  of  her  story,  except  that  she  iri« 
a  daughter  of  the  family  which  $til' 
possessed  the  palace  and  tlie  picturr. 
and  tliat  she  had  died  in  early  life. 

'*  Before  this  figure  the  youn?  Fnf- 
lishman  would  remain  fur  au  hour  or 
two  »t  a  time,  endeavouring  to  shape 
out  for  himself  some  distinct  viev  (4 
her  being  and  story.  This  was  idle 
Work,  as  it  led  him  to  no  definite  and 
lasting  creation,  but  it  occupied  faia 
for  the  time  as  well  as  any  thing  e\sf 
that  he  was  likely  to  have* done.  Br 
and  by  his  fancy  so  gained  upon  bia 
that  he  had  the  chamber  next  to  that 
part  of  the  gallery  where  the  picinit 
was,  arranged  as  his  bedroom,  tliat 
so  he  might  be  near  his  incorpoml 
mistress  even  during  the  hours  of 
sleep.  One  night,  soon  after  iMj 
change  had  been  made,  while  he  vis 
lying  in  InhI  and  musing*  of  Celf»tina, 
he  thought  he  heard  a  noise  in  the 
gallery  cimseerated  to  her^  lowvuirrs, 
and  a  light  step.  He  felt,  I  bel«rvr» 
nay  eherishedj  some  dash  of  lapeifti- 
tious  fear  in  his  charactar*  and  n*  dkl 
not  ri<e  to  examine  into  the  matter. 
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The  next  night  was  that  of  the  full  could  throw  light  upon  the  matter, 
moon>  and  again  he  heard  the  same  Next  day  the  friend  found  upon  his  ta- 
Bound;  and  again  for  the  third  time  hie  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written 
on    the    night   following.      Then  it  in  a  beautiful  female  hand,  a  request 
ceased,  and  for  some  days  ho  was  in  that  he  would  present  himself  in  the 
much   perplexity.      The  gallery   hy  easternmost  arbour  of  the  garden  at 
day-light  presented  no  appearance  of  tlio  hour  of  the  siesta.     He  of  course 
change.  He  brooded  over  the  remcm-  did  so,  and  found  there  a  lady  in  a 
brance,  whether  founded   in   fact  or  dark  dress,  and  closely  veiled.     She 
imagination,  till  it  struck  him  that,  said,  in  fine  Italian,  tliat  she  had  beg- 
perhaps,  there  was  a  connexion  be-  ged  to  see  him,  in  order  to  repair,  if 
tween  the  sounds  and  the  age  of  the  possible,  the  mischief  which  had  been 
moon   when    they  were  heard,  and  accidentally  done.     '  My  father,'  she 
that,  if  so,  they  might  possibly  return  continued,  '  the  owner  of  this  palace, 
at  the  next  corresponding  period.    He  is  ofa  proud  but  impoverished  Venetian 
grew  thin  and  nervous  with  anxiety,  family.     His  son  is  an  officer  in  an 
and  resolved  at  all  hazards  to  endea-  Austrian  Regiment,  which  has  been 
vour  to  clear  up  the  secret.      The  stationed  for  some  years  in  Hungary ; 
night  before  the  full  moon  came,  and  and  I  am  the  old  man*s  only  comp:i- 
with  it  the  sounds — the  light  whispers  nion.  He  is,  perhaps,  a  little  peculiar 
murmured  and  sang  along  the  high  and  eccentric  in  his  habits  and  cha- 
walls  and  ceilings,  and  the  steps  flitted  racter,  and  all  his  strongest  feelings 
like  fairies  from  end  to  end  of  the  are  directed  towards  the  memory  of 
galleries.    But  even  now  he  could  not  his  ancestors  whose  abode  is  now  oc- 
resolve   to   part  with  the  tremulous  cupied  by  your  friend.     Nothing  but 
pleasureof  the  mystery.    The  follow-  necessity  would  have  induced  him  to 
ing  night,  that  of  the  full  moon,  he  let  it  to  a  stranger,  and  to  resido  in 
felt  worn-out,  fretted,  and  desperate,  the  small  house  in  the  neighbourhuod 
Again  the   sounds   were  heard,  the  which  we  now  inhabit.     He  still  pcr- 
doors  opened  and   closed,  the   steps  petually  recurs  to  the  traditional  sto- 
throbbed  in  his  heart,  the   indistin-  rics  of  his  family's  former  greatness  ; 
guishable  words  flew  un,  till  he  caught,  and  it  is  a  favourite  point  of  belief 
in  a  low  but  clear  tone,  the  name  of  with  him  that  his  daughter  closely  re- 
Celestina.     He   seized  a  sword  and  sembles  the  Celestina  whose  picture 
stepped  silently  to  a  door  near  him  is  in  the  gallery,  and  whose  name  the 
which  opened  into  the  gallery,  and  bears.      Owing  to  this  fancy,   he  is 
was  in  deep  shadow.      Unclosing  it  never  satisfied  unless  he  sees  her  dress- 
slowly,   he    looked    down    the    long  ed  in  imitation  of  the  idolized  por- 
room,  and  there  opposite  the  place  of  trait,     but,  as  he  no  longer  inhabits 
the  well-known  picture,  stood,  in  the  the  house,  and  does  not  choose  to  pre- 
bright   moonlight,    Celestina   herself  sent  himself  to  its  occupier  in  a  light 
upon  the  floor.     The  right  hand  was  which  he  considers  so  unworthy,  he 
raised  like  that  on  the  canvass,  as  if  could  gratify  his  love  for  the  pictures 
to  listen,  and  the  eyes  were  looking  only  by  visiting  them  at  night,  at  a 
earnestly  into   the  depth   of  gloom  time  when  the  moon  affords  a  light  by 
which  hid  the  Englishman.     He  let  which,  imperfect  as  it  is,  his  ancestors 
fall  his  sword,  let  go  the  door,  which  appear  to  him  -distinct  and  beautifid 
closed  before  him,  and  when  he  had  beings.     Nor  could  he  be  long  con- 
again  courage  to  open  it  the  gallefy  tented  with  this  solitary  pleasure,  but 
was  empty,  and  the  still  clear  light  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him. 
fell  only  on  a  vacant  surface.  We  have  more  than    once   entered 
"  The  consequence  to  him  of  this  through  a  door  from  the  gardens,  and 
event  was  a  severe  illness,  and  a  friend  it  was  on  the  last  of  these  occasions 
and  fellow-countryman  was  sent  for  that  I  thought  I  heard  a  noise,  and 
from  Venice  to  attend  his  sick-bed.  while  I  listened,  the  door  at  the  end  of 
This   vi-itnr    gradually    obtained  an  the  gallery  was  opened,  and  then  vio- 
outline  of  tlie  facts  from  the  sufferer,  lently  closed  again.     On  this  alarm 
and  then  applied  to  the  old  Italian  we  immediately  escaped  as  we   had 
servant  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  reason-  entered,  and  the  strange  consequences 
able  explanation.     But  he  stoutly  de-  to  your  friend  have  been  to  me  aL^&ttNi3t^^ 
nied  all  knowledge  of  any  thing  that  of  mucVi  te^xcX.      '^^  >br^t\  ^1\sa 
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illness  from  our  old  servant  Antonio, 
the  only  person  vho  knew  of  our 
nii^htly  vi>its.  To  convince  you  that 
tills  is  tlio  whole  secrt-t,  I  have  put 
oil  the  dre>s  I  tlicn  wcire,  amlyous'lhill 
judji^e  for  ytjuraflf  uf  my  resciubldnee 
to  the  picture.' 

"  S  I  jiayiii^s  sh«'  threw  aMile  her  veil 
and  uiaiitle,  ami  surprised  tiie  stranger 
wit! I  tlie  view  «»t*  lier  ut»l)le  eyes,  and 


of  choice  fruit«f  Bwectmeatp,  and  wiof 
were  set  out  in  silver  vessels  on  a 
marble  table.  The  ghnst-seer»  dref«<sl 
according  to  his  own  fancy  in  tho  i^arb 
of  a  Vt'iK'tian  cavalit-r  nf  theoM  tiiM, 
waited  for  hi^  guest,  who  did  n"t  fjii 
him.  He  thou^^lit  iier  far  nion*  beau- 
tiful than  the  picture.  Tiu*y  sat  t\M 
by  >ide,  with  ihe  flowing  feclit>g«  of 
southern  and  iuuigiiiativo  yuuih.   S:.e 


of  licr  youthful  Italian  beauty,  cloth»'d  'sann:  for  hiin  and  played  on  a  puit*r 

in  the  (Iress  of  rich  green  silk,  which  which  he  had  taken  care  to  plii.'c  kt 

c1o>ciy   imitated  that  of  the  painted  hand;  and  he  felt  himself  gifted  wlti 

C-ele>tina.      Her  hearer  was  amused  luidreamt-of  hjijipiness.       They  met 

by  the  mistake,  aud  delighted  by  her  again  more  than  once,  and  wjiked  t  ■- 

cxplau.itiou.     lie  ventured  to  ask  the  gclher  along  the   gullcry,  wher*.-  'r» 

ladv,  tiiat  when  his  sick  friend  should  could   at   leisure   compare    her  via 

be  a  little  recovered,  she  wo\dd  com-  (liorgione's  Cele>tina,  and   give  !.:« 

]dete  her  kindn(*>s  by  enabling  him  to  own  the  delilKT.ite  ftreference.    Fiut 

jud^re  for  himself  of  the  beautiful  re-  he  was  at  last  disma^-ed  by  heirir/ 

semblance  which  had  so  mi>letl  him.  from  her,  that  she  was  dt*si;rneii  b\  hi^r 

She  said,  that  she  would  willingly  do  father  for  a  conventual  life,  io  nn^tr 

so,  and  only  re^rretted  that,  from  her  to  preserve  the  remnant  of  Ins  fortuic 

fatiit-r's  turn  of  eharaeter,  it  would  bo  exi-lusively  for  his  son.   The  Eugl^'u- 

i.lmost  impossible  to  make  him  absent  man's  decision  was  soon  taken.    He. 

to  any  meeting  with  the  present  oe-  too,  was  of  noble  birth,  and  had  weJr. 

eupier  of  bis  ancient   palace.      She,  entuigh  to  muke  fortune  in  his  v:?'-* 

therefore,  said  that  it  must  be  again  uidmportaut.     He  gained  the  fit >'.r* 

a  private  interview,  and  mi^^ht  take  consent  to  their  marriage,  and  &he  i: 

])lac(.'  at  the  same  spot  on  tne  third  now   th>*  mistre>s  of  an  old  En^Iiy: 

day  following.       Her  new  ac(piaint-  cuuntry'liousp.     She  looks  nn  tlivfio:- 

nnce  was  compi-Ued  to  return  to  Ve-  trails  by  Vandyke  on  its  walls  viiti  kS 

u'lv,  and  so  cmild  not  carry  on  the  much  ]diMsure  as  she  ever  derived  fiva 

adventure   in   his  own  person.     But  tliose  of  Titian,  for  she  now  trie?  I' 

the  account  which  he  gave  to  his  friend  find  in  them  a  likeness  to  more  ir£a 

soon  restored  tlie  ])atient  to  stren;;rh  one  young  face  that  oAen  rests  upt^s 

:.ud  cheerfulness.     Immediiitely  after  her  knee.      Of  this  new  genertti4>f<, 

his  com])anion*s  departure  he  hud  the  the  eldest  and  the  loTi'liest  is  cali^* 

green  and  sliady  arbour  prepared  for  like  herselfi  Celcstina.*' 
the  expected  meeting.      A  collation 


Chapter  VHI. 


When  Wal  Singh  am  had  ended,  and 
replaced  the  book,  Mi<s  Hareourt  took 
it  down  a;^ain  and  foinid  that  it  was 
a  work  by  Mr  .leremy  Hcntham.  Siie 
turned  the  volume  over  in  the  most 
helpless  bewilderiuent,  and  then  show- 
ed it  to  Maria  and  to  HasiiuKJ^-  l^nt 
the  poet  turned  from  the  ;rroup  and 
Slid, carele»lv,  *'  Tliose  only  tiutl  who 
know  where  to  look." 

On  the  evening  of  a  following  day, 
when  tlie  clear  night  had  over>pread 
a  sky  still  warm  with  sunset,  and  glim- 
ineicd  on  a  rill  befme  the  windows, 
several  <if  the  guests  pa^sctl  from  the 
drawing-room  to  the  terrace,  and 
among  these  was   Maria.     She  soon 


left  her  companionSy  and  wandered 
down  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  quiet  aai 
du!>ky  garden.  She  stood  alune  Rac- 
ing against  a  large  marble  uro,  aoJ 
looked  at  the  water  as  it  glanced  paai 
lier  on  a  level  with  the  turf^  and  bot 
a  few  inches  from  her  frx>t. 

How  beautiful,  hhe  thought,  is everr 
drop  as  it  tlits  through  tlie  light,  tad 
how  swiftly  does  it  pass  to  vtterdark- 
nt>ss !  Fleuiing  gleams  in  a  world  ef 
obscurity — such  are  lifc'^  best  juvs  (ot 
tho>c  w  hose  life  is  richesU^fur  ail  ^ 
void  of  Christian  faith. 

S!ic  looked  up  at  Iho  sky  and  si^^ 
ed.  Sir  Charlesy  who  was  hoc  ftf  aii 
though  she  did  not  kaow  ot  iui  fi^ 
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sence,  thought  he  had  never  seen  her 
80  beautiful.  She  reminded  him  of 
one  of  his  own  statues  of  a  nymph.  He 
came  and  stood  beside  her  aud  said, — 

*'  The  sky  promises  fine  weather  for 
to-morrow,  1  trust." 

"  Oh,  does  it  ?  It  is  very  lovely.  I 
do  not  know  wliy  it  is  that  the  present 
is  never  more  beautiful  than  during  a 
fine  summer  night,  yet  it  always  makes 
us  think  rather  of  the  past  and  the 
future.  The  past,  too,  seems  so  long 
and  various,  and  the  future,  only  one 
great  moment," 

"  Well,  Miss  Lasoelles,  for  my  part 
I  never  was  more  inclined  to  enjoy  the 
present,  and  take  advantage  of  it.  I 
have  not  so  often  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  at  Beechurst  as  to  be  able  now  to 
think  of  any  thing  else." 

'<  Such  a  scene  as  this,  I  should  ima- 
gine, could  want  no  additions  to  make 
it  perfectlv  delightful." 

<'  Oh  !  I  could  fancy  it  permanently 
embellished  in  a  very  high  degree." 

**  indeed  ?  I  confess  it  does  not  oc- 
cur to  me  what  is  wanting." 

"  Ah,  Miss  Lascelles,  it  is  I  who 
feel  it,  but  it  is  to  you  that  1  must  look 
for  a  remedy." 

'<  To  me.  Sir  Charles  Harcourt? 
What  can  you  mean?" 

«  Need  I  explain  myself  further?" 
and  he  endeavoured  to  take  her  by  the 
hand  ;  "  I  hoped  you  had  long  per- 
ceived how  entirely  my  happiness  de- 
pends on  yuu." 

She  drew  her  hand  away,  and  said, 
with  perfect  composure, "  I  assure  you 
the  tnought  is  quite  new  to  me,  and 
one  that  gives  me  no  pleasure.  1  trust 
you  will  soon  find  some  one  both  much 
worthier  of  your  regard,  and  more 
capable  of  repaying  it  as  it  deserves.** 
So  saying  she  walked  towards  the 
terrace. 

"  Still  allow  me  to  hope  that  my 
future  endeavours  to  merit  your  ap« 
probation  need  not  be  in  vain.  1  only 
venture  to  ask,  my  dear  Miss  Lascel- 
les,  that  I  may  not  be  compelled  to 
regard  your  present  language  as  un- 
changeable." 

She  turned  rounds  and  there  was  a 


pale  light  from  the  sky  upon  her  face 
while  she  answered, — **  Believe  me,  I 
would  not  trifle  with  any  one*s  feelings^ 
however  little  chance  there  may  be 
of  giving  serious  pain.  I  assure  you 
that  no  length  of  time  can  so  far  alter 
my  mind  as  to  make  me  a  suitable  ob- 
ject of  your  attentions." 

The  manner  was  still  more  decisive 
than  the  words,  and  he  at  once  replied, 
— "  1  can  then  only  express  my  regret 
that  I  have  troubled  you  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  beg  that  what  has  passed  be- 
tween us  may  not  be  unnecessarily  told 
to  others." 

So  highly  cultivated  was  the  lover*s 
indifference,  that  on  their  return  to 
the  drawing-room  it  was  impossible  to 
suppose  he  had  been  conversing  of 
any  thing  more  important  than   the 
flowers  or  the  weather.     Maria  was  a 
little  more  disturbed  than   he,    and 
somewhat  paler  than  usual.     She  took 
up  a  book  of  engravings,  and  looked 
for  five  minutes    at    the   title-page, 
which  happened  to  bo  turned  upside 
down.     She  thought  how  different  had 
been  the  manner  and  the  words,  the 
bursting  broken  language  and  falter- 
ing tone  of  Arthur,  and  then  the  tri- 
umphant tearful  delight  when  he  had 
won  from  her  an  avowal  of  her  aftec- 
tion.     Her  steady  and  earnest  eyes 
and  motionless  attitude  had  a  strange 
look  in  the  midst  of  the  gay  and  shift- 
ing party.    Walsingham  saw  her  from 
a  distance,  and  looked  at  first  surprised* 
He  then  glanced  aside,  with  a  very 
slight  expression  of  sarcasm  on  his  lip, 
at  Sir  Cliarles  Harcourt,  who  waa 
seated  at  ecart6  with  a  lady.   His  gaze 
returned   swiftly  to   Maria,   and  his 
whole  aspect  appeared  strengthened 
and  enlarged  by  the  presence  of  a  high 
and  beautiful  image.  In  a  few  moments 
she  resumed  her  self-possession,  and 
smiled  while  she  thought  of  the  formal 
aud  elaborate  manner  of  her  wooer,  of 
the  look,  the  language,  and  the  man, 
all  so  far  removed  from  whatever  she 
could  imagine  of  love.     She  was  soon 
asked  to  sing,  and  chose  the  following 
song,   which   Walsingham  had  that 
morning  written  down  for  her : — 


1. 

**  Night,  that  art  so  smooth  and  fair, 
Fancy  fills  thy  boundleH  air. 
Makes  thee  more  than  starry  bright, 
With  a  visienary  light. 
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•*  Fears  that  trembling  melt  to  bliss, 
TouohM  by  IIoi)e's  enchanted  kisd, 
Joys  loo  soft  ami  thin  for  day. 
In  lliy  moonshine  opening  play. 

3. 

"  NiL'lit  I  so  full  of  pensive  siphs  ; 
^i:;lit  !  so  clear  with  f?peakini:  eyes  ; 
Niirht  I   not  hi:;h  thy  bosom  swells  ; 
Hut,  oh !   peace  within  ihee  dwells. 

4. 

"  With  a  murmur  %m\  and  sweet 
Spirits  round  thee  dawn  and  fleet  ; 
We.  while  fond  tliy  love  we  woo. 
Feel  that  we  tire  spirits  too." 


C'hai'Ti:u  IX.. 

Sir    rh;irl(*s    H.iroourt's   (Irossiiii^-  mjiDy-sidrd  lifo,  the  bright  colour*  •■? 

room  Mii-i   tirtoil    up   with  I'tiVMninate  feeling  and  iniag'in'.itioii,  and  the  riQ^' 

luxury  and   iniipfniti'.-iMin*.      Ho   was  oftaleiit  aud  knuwledg-e  thit  thenvcrc 

seaiiMl  in  it  alone  at  niu^ht  with  a  inu-  his,  it  seemed,  on  turniiii^  to  the  ptaii* 

scMini  of  toys,  triukors,  an<l  furniture  in  wliieh  he  now  fuund  hiui<«lf|  th.t 

about  him,  and  in  tiie  midst  of  <everal  all  was  shrunk  and  withered.    T-o 

liirht'!,  retlected  by  lar^^e  mirrors.      A  outward  elothingf  and  attribute*,  i^i- 

hea'l.K'he  had  led  him  to  rfiirc  earlier  deed,  were  splendid,  but  he  di?>ci>vfr*^! 

than    u<u  d,   an«l   tin*  splendid   eloek  within  his  brea^it  only  mean  farulti*"' 

npr)u  the  cljimiii'y-piei'-.*,  of  whioh  the  and  vuljjar  aims,  and  chiefly  the  •"k'J 

g"ilt  statuary  repre««»Mired  X.irt;i»^u<  at  to  be  admireii  as  a  patron  and  a  ffoc'il-* 

the  fountain,  now  struck  twelve.    The  man,   without  any   enjoyment  of  t'.- 

baronet   turned    j)ale,   and   clo.v'd  hi"*  realities   which,   for   him,   were  un-y 

ey«'s.      II -•   <»pened  tluMu    avrain    and  eonveiiientiietions.    He  reflected.  al*o« 

look<'il  up,  trend)lin2r  as  if  he  had  ex-  on  the  strang-e  scene  which  had  i.;k«.i" 

peeted   to   s..*e  a  i,'i^auii«'    hand   and  place  that  evening  with    Mtria.  unu 

dai»<r<^r  rai'sed  above  him.     It  was  the  her  cold  polite  contempt,  and  he  ^hi- 

hour  of  the  charm.     In  that  moment  vered  at  the  thonght,  while  he  >nwthf' 

he  rcinembereil  both  all  the  storv  of  form  of  Sir  Charles  Harcourt  rvflix'^^" 

th«.'  l.jst  week,  and  all  tlu?  previous  life  in  the  fonr  large  mirrors.      For  .i  in'> 

of  Sir  Cliarles    Hircourt,  and  at  the  nient  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  vol!- 

&am<'  timi*  fi-lt  and  kiu-w  airaiii  that  be  Arthur  again.     But  he  looked  i' 

till  ^••vcn   <lays  bof«)re   he   had  been  his   ring,    and    remerabertHl    the  li- 

Arthur  Kdinou'^tone.    A'i  a  man  >lands  man's  warning,  that  if  owv^  he  icture- 

at    the    junction   of  two   fonveriring  ed  to  his  oriirinal  being,  his  privilrtr. 

vi>ta<,  and  \\iiu  a  turn  of  the  eye  ran  woidd    Iw    for    ever     f«>rfeited.      H* 

look  duwu  om*  or  otiicr,  ahim'iu'h  they  thoui;lit  of  a  score  of  diflerent  chariC- 

widen  tt»  inili«j  ap  irt,  and  Mvsihe  one  tiTs,  each  (»f  which,  in  some  n>j»e*t»' 

Ir.ivt  I  ovt'r  hill   and  dah',  aud  end  on  he  should  like  to  as^ume.      Butevcrv- 

t.n*    ••ii!-.i:it    of  a  ruL''L''cd   mountain,  thing:  connected  with  hia  own  j^tdli«r 

wiiiif  t  u'  o!h;"r,  bctw,  cu  i-lipped  elms,  in  life  now  seemed  to  him  hollow  it^ 

stn'f*:;i-  niii  of  >ii;iit  aloiiir  a  smnoth  barren,  and  smitten  with  the  eurx? «' 

gri'i'u  iii'.i  Ir.v.  >o  he  c-iuld  now  look  Sir  C'harlcs  llarcourt'is  self-conifUip?. 

back  .iji  Ml  t .'.o  livi's  a'i  if  botu  of  ihrm  A  freer,  simpler,   hninhler  cxi>i»tH> 

Ii.mI   ln«'ii    his   own.       Ill*   roiild   not  alone  seemed   really  desirable.    Th- 

kimv\'  i;i->e  two  exi>ttn<'i'>  a-^  lu*  now  ^te^n  nioral  su|H*r2urity  of  Maria.  aO' 

dill,  wirliiiiit  compariuir  them.     While  the  thought  of  an  unattHinable  uuk'^ 

he  r-in«.-m!MTfd  all  that  Arthur   Ed-  M'ith  her,  dnive  him  as  far  as  pow^l* 

mon>tone  had  been,   his   active    and  away  in  a  different  direction,     .\llbf 
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same  time,  by  some  trick  of  fancy,  the         The   Sir   Charles   Harcourt,  who 

blooming  and  vigorous  nature  of  the  woke  the  next  morning  at  Beechurst, 

country  girl  whom  he  had  seen  in  was  he  who  had  always  possessed  it. 

Maria  s  company  at  the  farm-house>  He  now  remembered  the  events  of  the 

returned  to  his  heart.     Thus  cutting  past  week  as  if  they  had  been  parts 

short  all  his  perplexities  by  one  violent  of  his  own  life.     There  appeared  no 

resolution,  he  breathed  upon  his  ring^  break  in  his  self-consciousness,  nor. 

pronounced  to  himself  the  name  of  had  he  the  slightest  notion  of  the  gap 

James  Wilson,  and  his  wish  was  accom-  in  his  existence  which  had  been  filled 

plished.  by  the  presence  of  another  person. 

Chapter  X. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  James  bright  straw  bonnet,  with  its  blue 
opened  his  eyes  in  the  old  farm-house,  ribbon,  and  James  his  new  hat,  and 
dressed  himself  hastily,  and  went  to  the  fattier  his  with  its  brim  at  least  six 
look  after  the  difierent  little  matters  in  inches  broad ;  and,  leaving  the  mother 
the  stable  and  the  farm-yard,  which,  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  house,  the 
even  on  Sunday,  must  be  attended  to.  three  set  out  to  walk  through  the  fields 
He  then  returned  to  the  house  to  make  to  church.  The  old  man  often  linger- 
himself  smart,  which  he  succeeded  in  ed  or  turned  a  step  aside,  or  stopped 
by  dint  of  clean  linen,  a  new  blue  coat  to  speak  to  some  of  the  neighbours, 
with  large  gilt  buttons,  a  white  hand-  and  Ann  and  James  could  talk  almost 
kerchiefrouud  his  neck,  a  yellow  waist-  as  freely  iis  if  they  had  been  in  a  wil- 
coat,  and  a  drab  garment  below  ter-  dcrness.  The  church  was  more  than 
minating  in  top-boots.  He  certainly  usually  crowded  with  people  come  to 
looked  very  well ;  and  while  he  gazed  hear  a  new  organ  played,  which  had 
into  the  little  twisted  looking-glass,  he  been  presented  by  the  kind-hearted 
even  ventured  to  think  so,  but  some-  squire,  for  it  was  not  Sir  Charles  Har- 
how  he  feared  not  well  enough  to  court*8  parish  ;  but  Mr  Musgrave,  the 
please  Ann.  She,  too,  after  helping  curate,  preached  a  sermon,  in  which 
to  prepare  the  breakfast,  had  put  on  he  laid  bare  to  the  astonished  culprits 
her  best  clothes.  Her  long  dark  hair,  the  erroneousness  of  the  motives  that 
indeed,  was  almost  hidden  under  a  cap,  led  them  to  attend  public  worship  only 
but  still  formed  a  glossy  shade  around  when  some  strange  novelty  attracted 
ber  forehead.  The  face  it  crowned  them.  But  the  Wilsons  were  unwnmg, 
was  as  winning  as  bright  health,  and  and  enjoyed  both  the  organ  and  the 
brighter  spirits,  high  complexion,  and  sermon,  except  that  Ann  was  sorry  for 
pretty  features,  could  make  it.  Nor  the  poor  people  who  had  acted  so 
did  her  figure  look  less  graceful  in  the  foolishly,  and  were  now  so  severely 
white  cotton-gown,  with  little  blue  reprimanded.  The  old  man  pronoun- 
flowers  all  over  it,  which  James  had  ced  the  sermon  a  right  good  one,  and 
given  her,  and  which  she  had  tied  with  said  that  their  parson  was  the  best 
a  blue  sash.  The  white  stockings  and  man  in  that  country,  only  now  and 
neat  shoes  set  off  the  smallness  of  her  then  a  little  too  sharp  upon  pcople*s 
feet,  and  showed  that  her  hands,  but  faults/  In  the  afternoon,  Ann  staid  at 
for  a  life  of  labour,  would  not  have  home,  and  the  other  three  went  to  the 
been  less  delicate.  When  at  work,  she  service.  In  the  evening  the  mother 
often  sang  half-inwardly  some  verse  undertook  to  milk  the  cows,  and  tlie 
of  a  gay  or  sad  song,  and  still  went  father  to  attend  to  all  other  matters, 
earnestly  about  her  task;  but  when  while  Ann  and  James  went  out  to 
resting,  or  at  meals,  and  especially  walk. 

when  James  was  with  her,  her  face         They  strolled  arm  in  arm,  saying 

was  in  a  perpetual  play  of  blushes,  little  to  each  other,  along  the  deep  and 

and  downcast  looks,  and  hearty  laugh-  warm  lanes  overgrown  with  grass, 

ter  ;  and  eyes,  and  teeth,  and  cheeks,  and  enclosed  between  high  banks  and 

and  lips,  and  soul,  all  seemed  possess-  bushy  hedges.     The  nightingale  was 

ed  by  some  imp  of  heedless  merriment,  still  beard  in  the  distance.     The  wild 

So  was  it  this  morning.    As  soon  as  rose  and  the  honeysuckle  climbed  o^ 

breakfast  was  over,  she  put  on  her  either  llaIid>vlAll«tft\xA«^«^'H«Ok.'««^^ 
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the  flowers  of  the  hind- weed  and  the 
nif^htshade.  The  perfume  from  the 
white  and  purple  clover  fields  filled 
all  the  air.  Now  and  then  .lames 
caught  at  a  wild  flower,  and  gave  it 
to  Aun,  who  took,  it,  and  only  said,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  Thank  you."  And  still 
they  wandered  on,  till  they  turned 
through  a  gap  into  the  thick  dark 
copse.  They  passed  forward  through 
the  green  shadows,  broken  here  and 
there  by  some  straggling  beam  of  yel- 
low light,  till  they  rcMchcd  a  point  on 
the  banks  above  a  little  stream,  glan- 
cing away  under  its  screen  of  haz.*l 
and  alder.  Here  they  f«»uud  the  broad 
grey  table  left  in  cutting  down  an 
enormous  oak-tree.  On  this  Ann 
seated  herself,  and  James  sat  beside 
her.  He  poked  the  ground  before 
him  with  his  stick.  Stic  settled  her 
nosegay,  and  stuck  it  in  her  breast. 
At  last  he  said,  "  Ann,  I  have  some- 
thing —  something  —  something  —  to 
say  to  you." 

"  Well — well — well — James,  what 
is  it?" 

*'  It  is  a  very  fine  evening." 
Ann  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  if  relieved 
from  a  great  fright,  and  answered^ 
'•  Yes,  it  is,  very  tine." 
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"  Our  hay  is  very  irell  sared  this 
year,  Ann— and  it  is  very  pleasant  to 
be  here  with  you — I  mean,  I  like  u 
toJ)e  together." 

"  So  do  I." 

"  Ann,  will  you  marry  me?" 

A  long  pause  followed,  and  then  alow 
"  Yes,"  and  she  hung  down  her  head. 
Their  happiness  need  not  be  described. 
But  marl)le  balconies,  or  silken  pavi- 
lions, never  witnessed  a  fonder  kiss 
than  that  in  which  their  lips  unitedi 
as  they  sat  npon  the  old  oak-stump. 

Wlien  they  returned  by  moonlight 
to  the  farm-house,  Ann*s  manner  was 
much  altered.  She  went  Bilentlf 
through  the  kitchen,  where  the  oM 
cou])le  sat,  to  her  own  rnom ;  and 
James,  too,  who  remained  with  his 
parents,  held  his  tongue  for  a  few  mi- 
nute.^. Then  he  burst  into  a  lend 
laugh,  and  jumped  up  and  told  his 
story,  and  hugged  his  mother  In  bis 
arms,  and  asked  his  father's  consent, 
and  could  not  finish  a  sentence  till  he 
ended  in  a  fit  of  tears,  which  changed 
again  to  laughter. 

That  night  their  supper  was  peace- 
ful and  joyous,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
meal  in  Paradise  before  the  Fall  of 
Man. 


Chapter  XI. 


The  next  dav,  at  Burnt  wood  farm, 
was  strangely  in  contrast  with  this 
Sunday  evening.  A  letter  came  in 
the  morning  to  Mr  WiIsjmi,  written 
in  the  name  of  his  lost  daughter — for 
she  was  herself  too  ill  to  write — en- 
treating his  forgiveness,  and  tolling  of 
the  loss  of  her  husband  and  child. 
Their  hearts  were  divided  lietween 
joy  at  hearing  of  her,  and  grief  at  the 
thought  of  her  sufterings.  It  was 
immediately  determined  that  James 
(should  go  to  London  and  see  her,  and, 
if  possible,  remove  her  to  Burnt  wood. 
He  set  out  that  afternoon.  He  wrote 
from  London  to  his  father,  giving  an 
account  of  his  sister's  state,  and  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  return  with 
her  at  once  to  Burntwood.  Ann  also 
received,  by  the  same  post,  a  letter 
from  liim,  which  was  the  longest  and 
most  elaborate  composition  he  had 
over  attempted,  or  she  had  ever  seen. 
The  greater  portion  of  it  ran  as  fol- 
io w^  ; — 

''  Dear  Ann^  I  caBnot  be  so  \ot\s 


away  without  writing  to  you.  I  reach- 
ed London  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  and 
in  the  course  of  that  day,  I  found  out 
poor  Elizabeth.  But  as  I  have  writ- 
ten all  about  her  to  father,  I  shall  not 
say  the  same  things  over  again  to  yon. 
I  was  advised  to  take  a  bed  here  at  the 
Black  Bear,  by  Smithficld,  where  there 
are  very  decent,  civil  people,  and  a 
great  many,  farmers  and  graziers. 
But  some  of  them,  as  1  am  told,  arc 
only  thi>se  London  chaps  dressed  up 
to  look  like  us  from  the  country,  and 
so  cheat  lis  unawares.  And  clever 
knowing  fellows  many  of  them  look. 
I  feel  as  much  ashamed  when  1  look 
one  of  them  in  the  face  as  if  he  could 
see  through  ine,  and  knew  I  was  never 
in  London  before.  But  when  any  one 
seems  cross  with  me  for  staring  at 
him,  I  take  off  my  hat  like  a  gentle- 
man, and  make  him  a  low  bow,  and  I 
notice  that  then  they  mostly  seem 
pleased  and  good-humoured  like. 
But«  dear  Ann,  aL  the  farmers  and  tho 
tvjmvd^  \xi<(i;a\i^y^>v^  ^vt  ^'^untry  would 
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lifFerence  in  this  big  crowded  know  what  all  Inside,  that  would  make 

hey  were  all  here  together,  a  eloth  largerthan  our  great  net-cloth, 

imeinto  the  streets, on  the  top  There  are  some  big  shops,  too,  full  of 

leh,  I  thou;^ht,  to  be  sure  it  nothing  but  boots  and  slioes.    But,  no 

lay.     So  1  asked  a  man  who  doubt,  when  the  King  wants  shoes  for 

le,  and  lie  said,  *  Aye,  to  be  his  army,  he  comes  here  and   buys 

II.      In    London   its   alwa\s  them,  and  they  must  wear  out  a  power 

Tor  fools.      Many  a   one  of  of  them  in  those  long  marches,  when 

lies  here  to  look  for  a  purse,  tht-y  are  going  after  glory,  which  I 

b.ick  without  a  ])oikct.'      I  suppose  must  bo  all  one  with  walking 

his  way  of  speakirj^  he  was  against  time.      I  judge,  too,  that  the 

f  lue.     Hut  auotlKT  gentle-  King  mubt  use  a  si[;lit  of  things  for 

e  to  nu?  niild«  T,  and  said,  *  It  himself;  for  I  counted  eleven  tailor's 

thes.imeiii  London,  for  there  shops  that  had,  <  Tailor  to  the  King' 

jencjuiihlivintj^  there  to  crowd  written  up  upon  them.     So  you  may 

rs  in  Kii^^lund.'     And  so,  to  gue^s  what  a  deal  of  clothes  he  wears. 

here  an*  unaccountable  many  1  saw,  too,  nigh  as  many  cake- shops 

ind  carriages,  and  carts,  and  with  'Confectioner  to  the  King;*  con- 

Oh,  Ann,  it  is  altogether  a  fectioner  means   a  man   that   makes 

,'  !     The  coach  could  hardly  cakes ;  but  if  he  eats  too  many  tarts 

the  street  for  them,  and  some  and  things,  and  makes  himself  sick, 

were  long   thiii^r^,  like  big  there  is  at  least  one  doctor's  shop  for 

>nly  painted  hri;;ht  cidours,  every  cake-shop,  with  *  Apothecary  to 

f  live  rich  pe<ij)ic;  but  the  the  King'  upon  it.     I  have  been  by 

Ik    alouij:   tlie    >ijlcs  of  the  St  Paul's  Church  too,  which  is  the 

id  yet  some  of  them  are  as  biggest  thing  in  the  world,  since  the 

ssed  as  lords  and  1, idles.  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  Noah*s  Ark; 

1  came,  I  Iiave  walkcil  about  and  1  thought  my  eyes  would  never 

<1  at  tiie  (lid'crcnt  tilings  and  get  up  to  the  top,  it  is  so  high.    It  has 

id  a  wonder  the  place  is  to  a  roof  like  a  punch-bowl,  with  a  spike 

e  crowd  gf)es  along  past  one,  sticking  out  of  it.     Only,  1  think,  the 

md  as  bu?y  as  ant>,  and  lunie  punch-bowl  must  be  a  good  half-mile 

.cm  thinking  of  each  other,  round.     And  it  is  all  built  up  with  pil- 

tlian  if  they  were  all  trees  lar  work,  and  windows,  so  strong,  that 

In  our  cuiuitry,  and  when  it    seems    it  would    stand   for   ever. 

arket  or  fiir,  I  know  most  Thoughtltomyself,  I  wonder  will  that 

plo  by  l«;ok,  and  shake  hands  line  place  burn  in  the  great  fire  that 

of  i!icm.     IJut  hcH',  in  Lon-  you  know,  Ann,  will  burn  down  every 

I  (iiiite  l«)iie]y  anioii^  so  many  tiling  in  the  Day  of  Judgment.    What 

I  iiotriiji;^^  {'or  nie,  nor  I  for  a  blaze  that  will  be  !    For  lam  telling 

saw  imuiy  scores,  ay,  bun-  no  lies  when  I  say,  that  if  you  could 

line  l.uiio,  some  of  tin  m  ri-  lift  up  the  church,  you  might  set  it 

eircarriijgcs,  with  their  beau-  down     over     Burntwood,     dwellinff- 

anl  hu^e,  and  firathcrs,  but  house,  and  barns,  and  trees,  and  all, 

uin  said  how  d'ye  do  to  me;  just,  as  1  could  clap  an  extinguisher 

lid  Iiave  •;:iven  llicin  all  in  a  over  your  thimble,  and  room  to  spare 

till  th'.ir  carria<:(>s  too,  fur  a  too.     Now,  you  must  know  that  all 

ours,   though  they  seem  so  the  while  I  was  going  along  the  streets, 

t  hi  :ii.    I  daresay  they  wtmld  there  was  such  a  whirling, and  a  clat- 

inuch  surprised  at  it.     And,  ter,  and  a  squeaking,  and  a  buzzing, 

thi.'  >li(jp>!  all  the  clothes,  and  a    smoke,   quite  unaccountable, 

and  wonderful  things,  more  that  altogether  it  made  my  head  turn 

:;p  tlia;i  I  could  tell  of  in  all  round  inside,  as  if  it  had  been  a  mill- 

l  have  setn  e;;>;s  enough  to  stone.     And  1  began  to  have  all  man^ 

ini,  arid  lryiii«4-pans  enough  nerof  queer  fancies  as  if  I  never  should 

em  all  at  uiice,  and  bacon  get  back  home.      And  I  saw  ever  so 

)  eat  with  them.     1  do  sup-  many  black  kings  on  horseback,  stuck 

t  in  the  front  of  one  sho}),  up  in  different    places,  and  looking 

lass  enough  to  make  a  glass-  grander  and  fiercer  than  the  judge  at 

our  biggest  rick,  and  silks,  assizes,  just  as  if  they  had  only  to  come 

I,  and  shawls,  and  I  do  not  down  firom  the  stone  places  thej  were 
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hearf.  Oh,  that  you  had  died  instead 
of  him  I '  Then  the  lover  heard  her 
speak,  I  suppose,  as  listeners  never 
hear  any  good  of  themselves,  and  he 
came  in  and  said,  *  What,  ma*am, 
was  it  he  you  loved  ?  Perfidious  wo- 
man, then  will  1  send  you  to  join 
him.*  Ho  was  going  to  run  her 
through  with  his  sword,  and  I  never 
saw  the  squire  angrier  at  a  preacher 
than  he  was  with  her ;  but  the  hus- 
band carao  in  the  way  to  save  her, 
and  the  officer  killed  him  iUvStead,  and 
said  tliat  would  do  as  well.  Then  the 
father  came  in  with  a  great  many 
constables  and  soldiers  to  carry  the 
olficer  away  to  gaol.  They  got  hold 
of  him,  and  took  away  his  sword,  and 
put  a  chain  upon  his  wrists,  and  then 
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be  began  to  struggle,  but  it  was  no 
use,  and  they  were  going  away  with 
him,  when  the  father  said, '  My  daugh- 
ter, some  or^e  has  poisoned  me,  I  hope 
it  isn't  you.'  And  he  fell  down,  and 
rolled  his  eyes  about,  and  clenched  his 
hands,  and  died.  Then  the  lady  said, 
*  Alas !  how  am  I  devoted  to  misery  I 
My  destiny  has  made  me  wretched ; 
but  my  principles  have  always  been 
sublime.  Henry,  while  you  go  to 
death,  and  I  into  a  nunnery,  know 
that  my  heart  has  always  been  true  to 
you.  We  shall  meet  in  a  better  world, 
where  it  is  not  a  crime  to  love.  Take 
this  kiss.'  Then  the  cloth  was  let 
down  again,  and  I  said  to  Mr  Grub, — 
'  I  wonder  does  all  that  come  of  eating 
frogs?"* 


Chapter  XII. 


Before  the  end  of  the  week  James 
returned,  and  with  him  his  suffering 
sister.  She  was  too  weak  to  stand, 
but  was  lifted  out  of  the  market  cart 
that  had  brought  her  from  the  next 
town,  and  was  received  in  her  mother's 
arms.  Her  own  well-known  chamber 
had  been  prepared  and  arranged  with 
all  the  little  objects  familiar  to  her 
from  childhood  ;  the  oaken  cupboard, 
the  walnut-wood  chest  of  drawers,  the 
queer  oval  looking-glass,  and  the  pic- 
tures of  Spring,  in  yellow  ribbons, 
and  of  a  brown  Abraham  about  to 
sacrifice  a  phik  Isaac.  The  small 
bed,  with  its  cross- barred  curtains  of 
red  and  white,  in  which  the  careless 
girl  had  slept  so  tranquilly,  seemed 
like  a  quiet  grave  opening  its  arms  to 
receive  the  weary  widow.  Her  mother 
nuflressed  her,  and  laid  her  down  to 
rest,  and  then  sat  beside  her  and  held 
her  hand,  restraining  her  own  grief 
at  the  sight  of  the  wasted  faded  being 
before  her,  while  a  long  flow  of  tears 
came  from  the  daughter's  closed  eyes. 
At  last  she  seemed  about  to  sleep,  but 
looked  up  feebly,  and  said, — "  Would 
my  fiitlier  kiss  me  as  he  did  when  I 
was  a  good  child  ?  "  The  mother  went 
for  her  husband,  who  came  in  with  a 
tenderness  of  aspect  such  as  he  never 
showed  before,  and,  bending  over  her, 
kissed  again  and  again  her  hot  lips, 
and  murmured,  "  Bless  you,  my  child ! 
God  bless  you  ! "  "  Oh,  father !  '*  she 
said,  "  can  you  still  love  me  ?'*  His 
tears  mixed  with  hers,  and  when  he 
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left  her  to  her  mother's  care  she  fell 
into  a  deep  sleep. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  again  a 
child  gathering  cowslips  in  a  well- 
known  green  meadow  near  the  farm- 
house, and  that  suddenly  she  saw  stand- 
ing close  to  the  high  bank,  two  figures, 
one  in  a  white  cloak  with  a  white  hood 
over  its  head,  and  the  other  similarly 
dressed  in  crimson.  They  seemed  tall- 
er than  men,  and  with  stately  looks 
and  gestures  each  invited  her  to  ap- 
proach and  to  drink  of  hia  fountain, 
which  gushed  out  of  the  bank.  The 
fountain  of  the  white  figure  she  saw 
was  milk,  and  she  thought  that  she  had 
often  drank  of  that ;  but  the  other 
stream  was  red  wine,  which  she  had 
never  tasted,  and  she  turned  to  it,  and 
drank  of  it  from  the  bowl  which  the 
crimson  figure  held  out  to  her.  Then 
the  white  figure  sank  down,  and  in 
sinking,  uncovered  its  face,  which  she 
saw  was  that  of  Mr  Musgrave  the 
clergyman,  and  the  cloak  spread  over 
him  and  round  from  him  in  a  circle, 
wider  and  wider,  and  the  white  stream 
poured  forth  and  foamed,  and  met  it,  and 
the  whole  turned  to  white  snow  and  ice. 
But  the  red  figure  seemed  all  wrapped 
in  red  fire,  and  the  wine-stream  turned 
to  fire,  and  flooded  the  field  around 
her,  and  beat  against  the  snow ;  and 
the  figure  raised  its  hood  and  showed 
the  face  of  her  husband.  Then  sud- 
denly she  felt  herself  no  longer  a  child, 
but  a  woman,  with  her  arms  around 
Urn,  and  hor  clotbeB  oaught  fire  from 
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the  flowers  of  the  bK5ftrned  together^ 
nightshade.  Ttt^  of  fire^  while  the 
white  andi<  devoured  the  snow^  and 
*^"mR^l!%rbut  without  smoke,  over  all  tho 
land. 

Tlien  a  gigantic  Death,  all  whoso 
bones  seemed  icicles,  glided  with  swift 
strides  over  the  field,  and  his  cold 
breath  put  out  the  flames  and  chilled 
them  through,  and  they  shrunk  and 
fell  together  ;  and  the  Death  took  the 
bowl  that  had  held  the  fiery  wine,  and 
filled  it  with  the  snow  that  still  lay  in 
a  patch  around  the  white  fountain, 
and  poured  it  over  them  once  and 
again>  and  yet  again.    She  knew  that 


it  was  the  silence  of  the  graye  which 
he  was  pouring  over  them»  tlU  they 
were  buried  under  a  hill  of  silent  snow. 
But  it  fell  soflly  and  pleasantly  upon 
them,  and  calmed  their  burning,  and 
so  they  slumbered  in  their  grave,  lock- 
ed in  each  other's  arms ;  and  she  felt 
that  their  baby  slept  between  them ; 
yet  its  spirit  sang,  she  thought,  at  the 
same  time  out  of  a  tuft  of  cowslips  on 
the  bank. 

While  she  dreamed  thus,  a  gentle 
smile  came  over  her  face,  and  her  mo- 
ther knew  that  her  pains  had  for  a 
moment  ceased. 


Chapter  XIll. 


Hastings  was  an  inveterate  walker ; 
and  in  the  course  of  ono  of  his  rambles 
he  found  himself,  after  many  hours* 
exertion,  wet  and  tired,  close  to  Burnt- 
wood  farm.  He  went  in,  and  was,  of 
eonrse,  hospitably  received  by  Farmer 
Wilson  and  his  wife,  as  well  as  by 
James  and  Ann.  They  were  going 
to  dinner,  and  invited  him  to  join  them, 
but  proposed  that  he  should  first  change 
bb  clothes,  which  were  thoroughly 
soaked,  James  offering  to  lend  him  a 
suit  of  his  own.  Hastings  gladly  con- 
sented, and  soon  appeared  in  the  young 
farmer's  Sunday  garb.  Ho  had  been 
80  used  to  wear  the  costume  of  differ- 
ent countries  and  characters,  that  no- 
thing looked  awkward  on  him.  James 
could  not  help  fancying  that  the  visiter 
appeared  to  much  more  advantage  in 
the  clothes  than  their  true  owner. 
Ann  did  not  join  in  this  opinion,  but 
she  was  much  amused  at  the  spectacle 
of  another  person  than  James  in  her 
cousin's  habiliments,  and  was  constant- 
ly hanging  down  her  head  to  conceal  a 
broad  smile,  although  she  acknowledg- 
ed to  herself  that  Hastings  looked  well 
and  at  ease  in  his  new  dress.  Tho  wet 
clothes  were  hung  up  by  the  fire  ;  and 
the  whole  party  sat  down  to  dinner, 
while  one  or  other  of  the  women  went 
frequently  to  the  neighbouring  room 
of  Elizabeth  to  sec  how  she  was. 
Hastings  was  delighted  with  his  adven- 
ture, and  ate  like  a  true  farmer,  and 
talked  so  as  to  draw  out  all  the  infor- 
mation he  could  from  both  the  Wil- 
sons, of\en,  also,  introducing  a  word 
for  the  women.  He  picked  up  many 
facts  as  to  the  peasantry » and  tYve  mQd^% 


of  feeling  and  thinking  of  the  country 
people.  He  also  told  some  anecdotes 
from  his  travels,  which  interested  bis 
new  friends,  and  made  Ann  open  her 
eyes  wide,  and  look  at  him  as  if  some 
preternatural  being  had  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  the  well  known  clothes.  He 
spoke  of  African  huntings,  Hindoo 
murders,  the  witchcraft  of  American 
Indians,  and  the  roving  robbers  of 
Arabia  and  I*ersia  ;  of  volcanoes,  cro- 
codiles, and  gold-mines. 

The  mention  of  juggling  and  magic 
led  him  to  speak  of  many  strange 
things  that  he  had  known  uf  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  some  of  them  easily  to 
be  explained,  others  apparently  unin- 
telligible, but  not  the  less  certain.  He 
said,  for  instance,  that  once  when  re- 
siding in  one  of  the  West  Indian  in- 
lands, he  had  bought,  and  taken 
rather  as  a  favourite  than  a  servant,  a 
handsome  boy,  coloured,  or  of  the 
mixed  race,  and  eleven  or  twelve 
years  old.  He  was  remarkable  for 
the  liveliest  and  most  joyous  spirit?, 
as"  well  as  for  readiness  and  clearness 
of  head.  But  after  some  weeks,  with- 
out any  seeming  cause,  the  boy  bi^ 
came  melancholy  and  dull,  and  was 
evidently  losing  his  health.  Hi* 
master  questioned  him  as  to  tb.e  rea- 
son of  this  change,  but  he  wouKI  give 
none,  and  appeared  terrified  at  thr 
thought  of  confessing.  After  much 
persuasion,  however,  he  burst  into 
tears,  fell  on  his  knees,  and  snid  he 
would  tell  all.  For  many  nights,  he 
said,  he  had  always  had  the  same  bad 
dreams,  urging  him  to  rob  his  master, 
«xv^  V!^^\^  >2cA  T&iQ»tAy  in  a  certain  dc^ 


1838.]  The  Onyx  Ring.  '  '^  -TiK^TSSM^o*^:^ 

cayed  tamarind  tree  near  the  house,  boy  the  next  day,  and  means  "wSe 

This  advice,  he  said,  was  given  him  taken  to  frighten  her  from  ever  again 

in  his  sleep  by  different  figures,  now  approaching   the   house.      The    boy 

by  a  beautiful  white  woman,  now  by  soon  recovered  his  cheerfulness,  but 

a  great  negro  chief,  dressed  in  green  would,  probably,  in  the  opinion  of  an 

and  crimson  clothes,  with  a  golden  intelligent  physician,  be  liable  all  his 

sword    beside    him ;     sometimes   by  life  to  similar  influences  from  those 

cloudy  gigantic  figures  of  men  and  about  bim. 

women  playing  on  drums,  and  kind-  After  this,  Hastings  was  led  to  speak 
ling  great  fires,  in  which  they  threat-  of  occurrences  no  less  strange  which  he 
ened  to  burn  him  ;  sometimes  by  a  had  experienced  in  other  countries.^, 
white  preacher,  with  long  grey  hair,  "  Once,"  he  said,  "  I  made  a  sudden 
and  a  book  in  his  hainl,  out  of  which  journey  from  one  part  of  Persia  to  an- 
a  prodigious  bamboo  grew  up  into  other,  in  company  with  several  natives, 
the  sky,  with  a  star  in  the  top  of  whom  I  resembled  in  my  dress,  beard, 
it ;  and  sometimes  by  a  number  of  and  general  appearance.  On  the  last 
little  rose-coloured  children,  who  play-  day  of  my  expedition  I  rode  for  fuur- 
ed  round  him,  and  all  sang  the  same  teen  hours  witliout  stopping,  and  reach- 
thing  in  his  ear.  His  muster  comfort-  ed  in  the  evening  the  city  of  my  desti- 
cd  him,  told  him  the  bad  dreams  would  nation.  As  we  passed  through  the 
go  away,  and  gave  him  money,  which  gate,  I  saw  among  the  crowd  who  were 
he  desired  him  to  leave  in  the  hollow  looking  at  our  cavalcade  an  old  man, 
tree.  A  person  was  then  sent  to  who  seemed  to  watch  me  with  great 
watch,  who  found  that  the  money  was  inteiitness.  We  were  stopped  for  a 
taken  away  by  an  old  negro  woman,  few  moments  in  one  of  the  strcrts,  and« 
who  sometimes  came  about  the  house  on  my  looking  round,  he  was  again  close 
from  a  neighbouring  estate  to  sell  to  me.  After  we  had  settled  ourselves 
vegetables  and  poultry.  The  difficulty  for  the  night  in  our  khan,  a  large  build- 
was  to  conceive  how  the  dreams  could  ing  designed  for  travellers,  while  my 
have  arisen  in  the  boy's  mind.  In  servant  was  attending  to  my  horse,  and 
order  to  discover  this,  his  master,  I  was  about  to  eat  my  supper,  the  same 
without  informing  him,  bored  a  hole  old  man  approached  me,  and  asked  if  I 
in  the  partition  of  his  bedroom,  and  would  come  with  him  and  share  a  bet- 
remained  with  his  eye  directed  through  ter  meal  than  the  one  before  me.  I 
it.  The  houses  in  those  countries  are  looked  at  him  now  more  attentively, 
often  not  fastened,  nor  even  the  doors  and,  having  before  seen,  from  his  dress, 
laid  to.  It  was,  therefore,  not  very  that  he  was  one  of  the  Armenians,  who 
surprising  that  early  in  the  night,  a  are  natives  of  the  East,  but  not  Maho- 
faint  sound  was  heard  in  the  boy's  metans,  it  now  also  appeared  to  me 
room,  and  an  old  woman  was  seen  to  that  he  was  of  an  honest  and  benevo- 
enter,  bent  nearly  double,  and  look-  lent  countenance.  He  looked  respect- 
ing like  some  strange  grizzled  baboon  able,  but  not  wealthy.  I  felt  that  I 
rather  than  a  human  being.  She  had  my  pistols  about  me,  loo?ened  my 
crept  to  the  bedside,  and,  after  seating  sword,  and  followed  him.  We  passed 
herself,  and  making  various  signs,  she  through  several  streets,  and  entered  at 
began  to  mutter  in  a  low  voice  close  last  a  small  door  in  a  high  and  solid 
to  the  boy's  ear.  These  were  some  wall ;  this  led  us  into  a  court,  and 
of  the  words  which  the  Englishman  thence  we  passed  into  a  garden,  at 
caught:— "Now,  white  woman  come  the  further  side  of  which  a  buildmg 
you  very  booful  much— tell  you  take  stood  ;  into  this  we  passed,  and  1 
massa's  money— put  in  um  tree— now  ^und  myself  in  a  scene  of  wonder, 
stie  gib  you  um  kiss  very  sweet  much."  The  light  of  many  perfumed  lamps 
And  so  the  old  hag  went  on  suggest-  showed  that  the  walls  were  covered 
ing  image  after  image,  while  it  was  with  blue  and  red  silk  embroidered  m 
evident,  from  the  boy's  writhing  and  goW-  There  were  several  large  ebony 
gasping,  that  the  words  took  in  his  and  japan  cabinets,  filled  with  golden 
mind  the  appearance  of  corresponding  plate,  and  with  pyramids  of  cut  and 
things  but  did  not  wake  him  from  his  rough  jewels.  The  carpet  was  of  bro- 
painful  sleep.  The  woman  was  seized  cade,  and  the  cushions  that  lay  ugoa 
while  creeping  away,  and  put  in  the  it  of  purple  ^^^|«;>,^^^>J^^^^^^^^^^!^''\^ 
Stocks,  where  sho  was  shown  to  the  Beed.peai\.    TVve  oX^ts^wxtsv^^^-kw^^^^ 


W*  ^^'^<Legendary  Lore*    No.  V,  [Nor. 

"*''**''"SiteS-Pft?rfTeS^tfe  for  a  few  minutes ;     customs  of  the  Franks,  and  will  •how 
after  wliich  be  returned  superbly  dress- 


ed, and  placed  himself  beside  me.  He 
spoke  very  Httle,  and  seemed  of  a  grave, 
if  not  melancholy  humour.  But  he 
had  liardly  given  me  time  to  wonder  at 
his  proceedings,  when  a  train  of  slaves 
came  in,  beautifully  clothed,  and  bear- 
ing water  in  silver  bowls  to  wash  the 
hands ;  and  then  a  multitude  of  dishes 
of  the  most  delicate  and  costly  meats. 
We  sat  almost  in  silence ;  wine  cool  as 
snow  was  brought  to  me,  and  again  the 
ewers  for  washing.  When  we  were 
left  alone,  the  old  man  sighed,  and  said, 
— *  Stranger,  great  as  may  be  your  won- 
der, it  cannot  exceed  my  confusion. 
But  it  is  useless  to  delay  speaking  what 
must  be  told.  I  am  a  merchant,  ac- 
counted the  richest  of  this  city,  and, 
some  have  said,  of  Persia.  But  my 
wealth  avails  little  for  happiness.  I 
have  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  than 
whom  I  believe  there  are  few  more 
beautiful.  But  all  my  joy  in  her  is 
blighted  by  the  misfortune  of  the  evil 
eye  which  has  fallen  upon  her.  Her 
health  has  long  been  wasting  away. 
I  have  consulted  many  physicians,  mol- 
lahs,  and  dervishes,  but  none  have  been 
of  use  to  her.  One,  reputed  the  sagest 
of  the  holy  men  in  all  the  province,  told 
me,  three  months  ago,  that  on  this  day 
a  stranger,  a  Frank,  would  enter  at  sun- 
set the  eastern  gate  ;  that  him  I  must 
wait  for  and  entreat,  and  if  he  would 
consent  to  become  the  husband  of  my 
daughter,  the  spell  would  be  drfeated, 
and  she  would  live ;  but  that  if  he  re- 
fused, within  one  hour  of  his  denial  she 
would  surely  die.  You  see  the  con- 
tents of  this  room,  which  are  hut  a 
small  part  of  my  riches  ;  all  will  at  my 
death  be  hers,  and  more  than  you  now 
see  I  would  at  once  bestow  on  her  as 
a  portion.  But,  although  it  is  not  a 
Persian  usage,  I  know  the  marriage 


you  the  damsel  herself  before  you  de- 
cide.'— He  then  drew  off  a  curtain 
from  a  door,  and  the  maiden,  who  had 
been  sitting  within,  rose  up  timidly, 
let  the  covering  full  from  off  her  head, 
and,  with  a  low  bending  of  the  body, 
and  hands  crossed,  stood  trembling  be- 
fore me.  She  was  beautiful,  even  to 
European  eyes,  but  I  saw  that  slic  was 
dying.  I  stooped  to  kiss  tho  hem  of 
her  garment,  drew  the  curtain  before 
her,  and  led  the  old  man  away.  Hav- 
ing made  him  sit  beside  me,  I  told  him, 
with  manv  thanks,  that  I  could  not  ac- 
copt  his  bounteous  offer.  He  looked 
at  me  with  fixed  e}es  for  a  full  minute, 
then  his  countenance  assumed  an  ex- 
pression of  deadly  fury,  and,  exclaiming, 
'  Slave,  you  shall  repent  this  insolence,* 
he  thrice  violently  clapped  his  hands. 
Immediately  six  or  seven  armed  men 
entered,  to  whom  he  called  to  seize 
me.  I  had  time  to  draw  my  sword  ; 
and,  enraged  at  his  violence,  while 
they  rushed  upon  me  I  made  a  blow  at 
him  ;  but  his  daughter,  who  had  rushed 
in  for  the  purpose,  I  fear,  of  saving  me, 
threw  herself  between  us,  and  received 
the  blade  of  the  scymitar  on  her  neck. 
She  shrieked,  fell,  and  must,  doubtlesn, 
have  died  upon  the  spot ;  but  I  could 
not  stav  to  learn  her  fate,  for  several 
swords  were  lifted  against  me.  In  tlie 
confusion  I  fired  a  pistol  among  my 
assailants,  dashed  a  lamp  against  some 
muslin  hangings  near  me,  which  set 
them  in  a  blaze,  sprang  into  the  closet 
where  the  girl  had  been,  and  forced 
my  way  through  the  women's  apart- 
ments into  the  street.  I  left  the  town 
the  next  morning,  and  never  returned 
to  it ;  nor  can  I,  to  this  hour,  explain 
by  what  means  the  dervish  had  pre- 
dicted my  arrival,  and  its  disastrous  con- 
sequence's," 


Chapter  XIV. 


To  such  tales  as  these,  while  they 
sat  round  the  fire  after  dinner,  and  the 
drenching  rain  still  fell,  the  Wilsons 
lent  an  admiring  attention.  The  father 
told,  in  return,  some  English  wonders 
of  ghosts  and  omens,  without,  appa- 
rently, giving  them  mAch  credit;  and 
he  afterwards  said,  "  No  doubt  there 
ia  p/ent^  of  fort  line- telling,  and  all  such 
nonsense,  going  on  in  the  ne\^\\V>ovLt* 


hood,  as  there  is  a  gang  of  gipsies  en- 
camped at  no  great  distance."  This 
awakened  the  curiosity  of  Hastings ; 
for  he  had  seen  bodies  of  that  dis- 
|)ersed  race  in  almost  every  country  be- 
tween India  and  England,  and  could 
speak  something  of  their  peculiar  lan- 
guage. He  enquired  particularly  where 
they  were  to  be  found ;  and,  as  soon 
CL«  v\\^  mvi  abated,  he  sent  a  message 


1838.]  The  Onyx  Ring. 

to  Beechurst  to  say  he  should  probably 
be  absent  for  some  hoursj  and  then  set 
out  in  search  of  the  tents  of  tlie  wan- 
derers. 

lie  loft  the  little  family  full  of  inte- 
rest ill  so  wonderful  a  man.  Poor 
Ann,  in  whom  every  emotion  bubbled 
at  once  to  the  surface,  spoke  twice  or 
til  rice  to  Janiei,  as  if  she  had  felt 
more  admiration  for  Hastings  than  he 
was  pleased  with  —  his  annoyance 
Wiis  much  increased  by  anger  at  him- 
self for  having  any  such  feeling  from 
so  absurd  a  cause.  The  family,  how- 
ever, all  ])arted  for  the  night,  appa- 
rently good  friends.  Hut  James,  when 
alo!ie,  instead  of  going  to  bed,  sat 
and  thought  over  his  visit  to  London, 
and  mourned  his  ow^n  ignorance  and 
perplexity  as  to  every  thing  beyond 
the  Mmall  circle  of  his  daily  life.  In 
addition  to  this  discontent,  he  could 
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he  felt  for  and  found  the  Onyx  Ring 
tied  to  a  ribbon  round  his  neck.  He 
cut  the  string  and  put  the  ring  upon 
his  finger.  The  lawyer,  the  baronet^ 
and  the  farmer,  were  three  distinct 
figures  that  now  came  before  him  as 
his  own,  though  he  knew  that  the 
original  form  of  his  being  wus  that 
of  Arthur.  Each  of  these  he  had 
tried,  and  with  each  of  them  been 
dissatisfied.  Neither  of  the  changes 
which  he  had  experienced  had  sup- 
plied that  which  was  wanting  in  his 
original  existence,  and  each  had  dis- 
tressed him  by  its  own  hinderances  and 
piiins.  It  seemed  that  nothing  would 
really  supply  his  cravings  but  the  un- 
broken freshness  and  vigour  of  tem- 
perament, the  keen  and  cheerful  cou- 
rage, of  a  man  like  Hastings,  finding 
pleasure  wherever  there  is  room  for 
adventure,  and  striking  out  adventure 


not  free  himself  from  the  imago  of    where  others  would  dbcover  only  a 


Hastings,  dressed  in  his  clothes,  and 
talking  of  so  many  wondrous  things 
that  he  had  never  before  heard  of, 
with  a  composure  and  liveliness  to 
him  so  perfectly  astonishing.  How 
large  and  various,  he  thought,  is  the 
world,  and  what  a  brutish  stupidity  is 
it  that  leaves  me  so  ignorant.  What 
have  I  to  describe  to  Ann,  that  she 
does  not  already  know  as  well  as  I  ? 
Impatient  and  unhappy,  he  began  to 
undress  himself.  Hut  when  the  clock 
struck  twelve,  the  whole  of  his  story 
as  Arthur  Edmonstone  and  Sir  Charles 
Harcourt  blazed  out  upon  him,  and 


dull  routine.  The  figure,  too,  of  the 
man  dressed  in  the  farmer*s  clothes> 
yet  in  experience  and  versatility  so 
much  his  superior,  and  awakening  so 
strongly  the  alternate  laughter  and 
amazement  of  poor  Ann,  haunted  him 
invincibly,  and,  raising  the  ring  to  his 
mouth,  he  pronounced  the  name  of 
Hastings.  The  true  James  was  re- 
stored to  his  native  position,  uncon- 
scious of  an  interruption  in  his  life ; 
and  the  possessor  of  the  ring  found 
himself,  in  the  character  of  ilastuigs> 
a  visitor  of  the  gipsy  camp. 


END  OF  FART  I. . 


New  South  Walti, 


KEW  SOUTH  WALES. 


[Not. 


All  the  sovereign  states  of  Europe 
have  in  succession  been  founders  of 
colonies ;  yet  it  is  rem:irkable  that  all 
have  successively  failed,  with  but  one 
exception.  And  in  that  exception  we 
may  justly  pride  ourselves,  for  that 
one  is  England.  Without  entering 
into  those  higher  considerations  which 
seem  to  connect  this  striking  peculi- 
arity with  national  virtue,  it  may  be 
fairly  observed  that,  of  all  European 
countries,  England  is  the  one  whose 
intercourse  is  capable  of  conferring 
the  largest  share  of  moral  and  physical 
advantages  upon  those,  her  remote 
and  struggling  offspring.  For  in- 
stance, what  gifts  could  any  of  the 
other  great  European  kingdoms,  with- 
in the  last  three  hundred  years  (the 
rise  of  the  colonial  system),  have 
given  to  a  colony  ?  They  might  all, 
undoubtedly,  have  given  them  arts 
and  arms,  some  knowledge  of  the  ge- 
neral means  of  conquering  the  sur- 
rounding tribes,  and  considerable  fa- 
cilities of  maintaining  themselves  by 
the  cultivation  of  the  commercial  and 
agricultural  capacities  of  the  soil.  But 
on  the  pre-eminent  subjects  of  social 
advancement,  of  laws,  morals,  and  re- 
ligion, what  could  they  have  given  to 
them  more  than  they  themselves  pos- 
sessed ?  And  what  was  the  condition 
of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  or  Italy, 
in  those  supreme  organs  of  human 
happiness,  knowledge,  and  virtue,  du- 
ring the  whole  period  ?  With  what 
purpose  that  Supreme  will  which  it 
would  be  almost  as  presumptuous  to 
examine  as  to  question,  had  been 
pleased  to  put  so  large  a  portion  of 
the  human  race  as  that  contained  in 
Spanish  America  and  the  Brazils,  im- 
der  the  control  of  two  thrones  distin- 
guished for  bigotry,  ignorance,  and 
disregard  of  the  liberties  of  man,  is 
not  an  enquiry  for  these  pages.  But 
those  vast  allotments  of  power'do  not 
invalidate  our  former  assertion,  that 
the  colonies  of  Europe  had  all  failed, 
with  the  exception  of  our  own.  These 
were  not  colonies,  but  conquests  ;  not 
the  settlement  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
forming    new    communities   in  new 


lands,  but  the  establishment  of  garri- 
sons and  governments  in  vast  regions 
won  by  the  sword  and  held  by  the 
sword.  Of  course,  fragments  of  those 
garrisons  gradually  fixed  themselves 
in  the  country  ;  the  viceroys  and  their 
court  attracted  followers  from  Europe; 
merchants  settled  on  the  scene  of  their 
trade.  But  there  was  nothing  that 
constitutes  the  essence  of  colonisation ; 
there  was  no  transfer  of  any  large 
body  of  the  people  at  once  into  the 
occu}Med  territory  ;  no  small  commu- 
nity exclusively  formed  on  the  princi- 
ples of  the  original  land  ;  no  attempt 
to  model  an  image  of  the  parent  state ; 
no  preparation  in  the  native  country 
to  carry  with  them  the  framework 
of  new  society,  ready  to  put  together 
on  their  arrival,  and  raised  into  ss 
complete  as  possible  a  resemblance  of 
the  structure  of  society  at  home  The 
Spaniard  in  America,  the  Frenchman 
in  the  Antilles,  the  Portuguese  on  the 
banks  of  the  Amazon,  the  Italian  on 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  were  scarcely 
more  than  strangers  and  sojourners  to 
the  last.  The  Frenchman  was,  per- 
haps,  more  a  denizen  than  the  rest, 
from  the  narrowness  of  his  locality  in 
the  islands.  But  the  truo  failure  con- 
sisted in  the  general  inability  to  stamp 
their  character  on  any  large  portion 
of  the  land,  to  extend  their  original 
institutions  through  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  natives,  or  to  retain  firm 
possession  of  the  country.  Even  in 
Canada,  though  there  the  French,  un- 
doubtedly, made  their  most  systematic 
and  coutinued  experiment  in  colonisa- 
tion, they  never  succeeded  further  than 
to  form  a  small  and  shivering  com- 
munity, wholly  unable  to  people  the 
territory  within  its  limits,  wholly  nn- 
able  to  supply  itself  without  constant 
aid  from  the  mother  country,  and 
wholly  unable  to  resist  the  first  im- 
pulse of  an  invading  force.  This  was 
not  colonisation,  but  adventure ;  not 
emigration,  but  exile ;  not  the  plant- 
ing of  a  goodly  tree  in  the  desert,  but 
the  fixture  of  a  naked  post  in  the 
ground  to  claim  the  rights  of  disco- 
very.     The  meagre  and  withering 


*  Three  Expeditions  into  ihe  ln\Ai\oT  otlAB^erii  Kaiteiliib^  kA*    By  Mijot  T.  L* 
MtoheiJ,  Surveyor- GenersL    dvoU.  ^^o.    '&q^im  \  V^^Amu 
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itato  of  the  French  Canadian  was  felt 
much  more  as  a  reproach  to  the  wis- 
dom, than  a  credit  to  the  enterprise 
of  France.  France,  glittering,  pro- 
fligate, and  vain,  was  no  more  prond 
of  her  offspring  than  a  mother  wonld 
bo  of  a  child  whom  she  hud  flung  into 
the  highway.  The  pinched  and  starve- 
ling features  of  the  colony  scarcely 
allowed  her  haughty  and  frivolous 
Court  to  recognise  it  as  her  own. 
The  American  wilderness  was  an  ex- 
cellent substitute  for  the  foundling  hos- 
pital, and  she  was  too  glad  to  leave  her 
young  illegitimate  there,  without  ever 
desiring  to  hear  of  it  again.  These 
Canadians  are  now  boastful  of  their 
French  blood,  but  this  is  only  since 
they  have  had  England  fur  a  nurse. 
The  little  Ishmael,  porL^hing  in  the 
wilderness,  has  now  been  suffered  to 
grow  up  into  the  disturber, — "  his 
hand  against  every  man,  and  every 
man*8  hand  against  his.*'  But  all  this 
is  the  result  of  English  pampering. 
Left  to  the  old  nutriment  of  France, 
his  frame  would  have  been  as  maigre 
as  his  soup.  And  this  ill  success,  too, 
accounts  for  the  singular  facility  with 
which  France  allowed  Canada  to  be 
wrested  from  her.  The  matchless 
gallantry  of  Wolfe  and  his  troops  must 
have  conquered ;  but  the  question  was, 
to  have  kept.  In  the  general  igno- 
rance of  England  relative  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, flfty  years  ago,  her  negotiators 
would,  probably,  have  made  no  very 
stern  stand  against  any  serious  deter- 
mination of  the  French  Government 
to  retain  Canada.  But  it  was  aban- 
doned by  France  and  kept  by  Eng- 
land, with,  probably,  equal  indifi^er- 
ence ;  and  now  the  British  colony  is  but 
a  spot  in  the  midst  of  a  new  British 
empire. 

It  is  true  that  in  its  settlement  at 
the  peace,  our  Government  committed 
one  capital  error,  an  error  against  all 
good  policy,  and  which  should  be  re- 
garded as  wholly  beyond  the  line  of 
pardonable  blunders, — they  allowed 
the  colony  to  retain  its  French  laws 
and  language.  The  conquest  by  force 
of  arms  had  put  the  question  on  both 
fully  in  their  power.  But  a  weak  and 
most  unwise  desire  to  conciliate  the 
caprices  of  the  conquered  sufliced  them 
to  retain  both,  thus  hazarding  their 
future  connexion  with  England,  re- 
taining them  in  perpetual  alliance 
with  Trance,  and  drawing  an  import- 


ant and  irritating  line  of  separation 
between  them  and  their  fellow-subjecti 
in  Canada.  The  policy  of  the  Roman 
empire  ought  to  be  the  policy  of  every 
conquering  country.  The  laws  of 
England  ought  to  be  made  the  laws  of 
all  her  subjects,  whether  old  or  new, 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  done.  The  adop- 
tion of  her  language  in  all  public 
transactions  ought  to  be  a  principle. 
Using  no  force  with  the  people,  and 
letting  them  speak  their  jargon  if  thej 
will,  she  must  make  the  whole  language 
of  official  and  public  life  English,  dis- 
tinguish it  as  the  language  of  high 
life,  of  politics,  of  the  profesisions,  and 
in  a  few  years  a  new  generation  will 
be  seen  springing  up,  with  new  loyalty, 
forgetting  the  language  of  the  con- 
quered, speaking  the  language  of  the 
conquerors,  and,  instead  of  looking 
back  with  regrets,  alike  frivolous  and 
perfidious,  to  the  nation  that  aban- 
doned them,  rejoicing  in  the  confirmed 
connexion  with  the  liberties,  literaturOf 
and  power  of  the  Britibh  empire. 

But  how  memorable  a  contrast  to 
all  those  abortive  attempts  exists  in 
the  colonies  of  England!  Let  them 
be  thrown  on  what  shore  they  will« 
they  make  for  themselves  a  home,  es- 
tablish a  power,  mould  agevernmentj 
and  commence  an  empire.  They  raaj 
land  as  pilgrims  or  fugitives,  but  thej 
march  forward  as  conquerors.  What 
a  contrast  in  the  United  States  to  the 
little  settlements,  even  of  the  indus- 
trious German  and  the  trafficking 
Dutchman,  on  the  banks  of  the  Deme- 
rary,  settlements  bounded  by  the  same 
swamp  for  these  flfty  years ;  to  the 
little  French  settlements  in  Guiana ; 
to  the  half  savage  languor  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements 
on  that  immense,  various,  and  lovely, 
region  stretching  from  the  Equator  to 
the  La  Plata  I  What  a  contrast  in  the 
vigour,  the  activity,  the  multitude,  of 
the  Anglo  American!  What  a  still 
stronger  contrast  in  the  freedom,  the 
public  force,  the  national  feeling,  the 
rising  literature,  the  political  energy  I 
Hostile  as  we  are  to  American  pre- 
sumption, and  conscious  as  all  must 
be  of  the  spots  that  dim  their  character ; 
yet  we  proudly  feel  the  superiority  of 
the  great  colonies  founded  by  our  coun- 
try,  to  all  the  dying  dependencies  of  all 
other  nations. 

But  we  have  not  been  content  with, 
planting  the  slluidBX^  ^1  ^T^2A»£k»!QLVDL 
t\ie  South  •»  if^\i»i^^%:^tft.*^  w«t  '^^ 
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North.     Tho  regions  "which  seemed  free  from  the  detail  which  now  dimic- 

made  only  for  the  rude  hahitudcs  and  ishes  their  real  grandeur  ;  when  bali" 

strong   instincts    of  tho   wild   be:ist,  a  century  more  shall  ^how  him  \>: 

where  the  climate  made  the  eti'orts  of  noble  projiorlion.-*  of  a   new  imjiir»: 

the  cultivator  precarious  at  the  best,  ruling  the  Southern  Ocean,  tiilcd^iia 


and  often  delied  all  his  industry  ;  where 
winter  lasted  half  the  year,  and  lasted 
with  a  severity  unknown  in  Europe  ; 
where  **  life  went  out  beside  the 
pole," — there,  too,  a  colony  has  been 
founded,  which  is  itself  the  foundation 
of  a  mighty  kingdom  ;  ulready  dis- 
playing the  arts,  knowledge,  and  am- 
bition of  European  life  ;  increasing  by 
hundred  thousands — sure  and  soon  to 
increase  by  millions,  and  contribute,  in 
that  mighty  increase,  the  products  of    comprehend  either  the  nobleness  of  i. 


the  free  spirit  antl  strong  eniTjiiv?  i-:' 
Britain — covering  the  waters  su  i- i.j 
lifeless  with  her  coiiinieree — aclii.' 
like  a  new  minister  of  iit'e,  alung  tl..^.' 
boundless  and  m«K>t  fertile  mi*  «res  «!.:■.. 
spread  fmm  India  to  Japan — .^^lu'i'ir.^' 
the  moral  electricity  in  shocks  i:.,! 
only  reanimate,  and  sparks  li.at  uulv 
enlighten,  through  the  whule  st^iinr^L* 
and  fettered,  yet  mo>t  lovely  zoi;i'  t.: 
the  Ea>t, — then  first  &liali  lie  be  allt- 1  ■ 


an  almost  unlimited  province  to  the 
necessities  and  luxuries  of  Europe. 

But  of  all  the  colonies  of  England, 
the  most  singidar  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful is  the  colony  established  in 
New  South  Wales,  rorme.i  hvnoneof 
the  impulses  which  hail  hitlierio  urged 
men  to  take  the  oliances  of  the  wilder- 
ness ;  formed  at  the  greatest  distance 
from  home  ever  attempted  hy  coloni- 
sation— in  fact,  the  greate>t  possible 
distance,  the  Antipodes  ;  formed  of 
the  most  intractable  material, — ilie 
colon V  of  Australia,  within  half  the 
life  of  man,  has  risen  to  a  pitch  of 
commerce,  agricultural  opulence,  and 
popidation  never  before  equalled  in 
the  most  fortunate  or  costly  settle- 
ments of  national  fortune  and  enter- 
prise. Wliy  is  this?  May  we  not 
naturally  ask,  why  has  the  new  Conti- 
nent, given  exclusively  into  the  hands 
of  England,  exiiibited  the  extraordi- 
nary spectacle  of  a  new  shape  of  do- 
minion ? 

Kaised  out  of  the  refuse  and  reject- 
ed material  of  the  mother  ccmntry — 
whatever  may  have  been  the  purpose, 
the  residt  is  clear,  that  a  great  ex  peri- 
ment  in  the  faculty  of  renovation  in 
the  human  character  has  found  its 
Held  in  the  solitudes  of  this  vast  con- 
tinent ;  that  the  experiment  has  suc- 
ceeded to  a  most  unexampled  and  un- 
expected degree  ;  and  that  the  question 
ih  now  finally  decided  between  sever- 
ity and  discipline.  If  this  were  the 
intent  of  Providence  in  making  over 
to  England  the  inheritance  of  New 


task  achieved,  or  the  beneiieeucC"  «■:" 
thnt  Power  which,  controlling  ^ 
tilings,  gave  to  our  remote  island  \l 
duty,  the  means,  and  the  honour  •  f 
this  great  triumph  of  good  overtv;.. 
We  admit  that  all  has  not  yet  Ih\  j 
conjpleted,  that  there  arc  m.iny  ihu .;? 
in  the  execution  to  excite  ttio  ili?].<ic'a* 
sure  of  the  fastidious,  and  n^t  a  !t-« 
to  puzzle  the  sagacity  of  the  sitpI»■L^ 
We  expect  that  those  who  priue  iiitu.- 
selves  on  the  exclusive  pussesMuU  •  :* 
pliilosojiliy  will  be  indignant.  ^< 
admit,  also,  that  the  nianiiers  of  cic- 
victs  and  thc-ir  attentlant  turnkeys Cir 
have  but  little  of  the  picturesque  .tL<i 
less  of  tlie  seuliineiital.  liut  tne  iuJk 
fact  is  unqnestimiable,  that  out  i-: 
t!^o^e  convicts  has  been  furuiv-tl  a  pi>«- 
erful,  active,  and  opulent  eommuiii'.y. 
What  could  have  been  done  at  huiu' 
with  the  multitude  who  have  been,  iu 
succession,  transported  to  AuMraiii. 
if  they  had  remained  in  En^l:u»a: 
i'ossibly,  not  one  in  fifty  would  luve 
ever  thought  of  any  thing  but  pickii:; 
pockets  or  robbing  on  the  highvi.»v; 
one  half  of  them  would  have  perisrtu 
in  prison,  or  of  famine  and  di*e.isi..  in 
their  own  hovels;  one  quarter  it 
least  would  have  been  hanged.  Iviii. 
by  the  fortunate,  we  might  almost  Nty 
the  miraculous,  expedient  of  pruvidiFij 
them  with  a  country,  where  they  Oii^i.t 
begin  the  world  anew,  where  li.iv 
nijght  live  without  the  stigma  of  tiiti.- 
former  life,  and  recommenee  their  t-lij- 
racliT — where,  being  saved  from  tU* 
de>peratedithculties  of  providing  thoiu- 


South  Wales,  it  would  be  only  one  of  selves  with  food,  they  might  feel  suaio 

t!ic  crowd  of  instances  wliic-h  display  human  enjoyment  in  the  beauties  "f 

**•"  'uiwearied  w.itclifuliie--  of  Il-aven  nalun-  ;  being  protectiHl  from  dis;:i».i* 

weJfaie  <»f  man.      Wiie:i  the  for  the  piL<«t,  they  might  exert  tht'in- 

II  arrive  in  which  the  philoso-  selves  to  provide  a  character  fur  the 

be  able  to  regard  tl.e  reaults,  future ;  and,  bcin^  placed  in  the  ho^e 
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of  possessing  property  and  providing  travagant  accounts  of  the  interior, 
for  their  offspring,  they  might  become  Few  runaway  convicts  are  over  brought 
alike  industrious  and  domestic,  de-  back  without  having  a  story  to  tell ; 
CL'nt  and  happy,  or  in  some  rarer  in-  and,  as  the  great  object  of  the  Go- 
stances,  opulent  and  honourable, — the  vernmeut  is  to  ascertain  the  nature 
greatest  example  of  rapid  colonial  of  the  unexplored  country,  the  pub- 
prosperity  in  human  records  has  been  lie  ear  is  seldom  left  ungratificd  with 
exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  mankind.  accounts    of  scenes,  mountains,    ri- 

The  interior  of  New  South  Wales  vers,  and  pastures,  as    little  acces- 
is  still  unknown.     The  remarkablo  sible    to    man   as  mountains  in  the 
want  of  bays  or  large  rivers  indenting  moon.    As  an  instance  of  the  inipres- 
the  coast,  and  the  strange  conjecture  sion   which  thuse   stories    sometimes 
that  all  the  rivers  converged  to  the  make,    the    Surveyor- General's    lirst 
centre  of  the    Continent,  perplexed  excursion  to  the  north  was  the  fruit 
public  curiosity  from  an  early  period,  of  a  convict's  fancy  (a  convict  named 
The  problem  at  length  seemed  to  lie  George  Clark,  with  an  alias  of  **  the 
between  those  who  imagined  the  cen-  Barber"),  who  had  escaped  into  the 
tre  of  the  region  to  be  tilled  with  an  wilderness,  and  mixed  with  the  na- 
Australian  Mediterranean,  a  vast  space  tives,  painted  himself  black,  and  helped 
of  blue  waves  surrounded  with  pictu-  them  to  add  European  knavery  to  Aus- 
resque  shores,  the  seat  of  future  Auti-  tralian  savagery,  but  was  at  last  caught 
podean  kingdoms ;  or  to  make  their  and  brought  back  to  Sydney.     What 
drowsy  way  into  the  centre  of  mighty  is  the  use  of  our  European  refinements, 
sands,  a  new  Zaara,  and  thero  sink  which  we  call  necessaries  of  life  ?  This 
into  a  vast  pestilential  swamp.     On  fellow,  accustomed  all  his  life  long  to 
the  whole,  we  wish  well  to  the  Medi-  be  clothed  from  top  to  toe,  threw  off 
terranean  theory,  looking  on  the  Modi-  his  last  remnant,  braved  the  climate, 
terranean  itself  as  the  most  brilliant  which  in  winter  is  often  as  damp  and 
invention  in  topography,  and  knowing  cold  as  that  of  England,  and  in  utter 
it  to  have  been  the  source  of  the  most  nakedness    contrived    to    live   alike 
glittering  enterprises  of  mankind,  from  through  winters  and  summers,   tra- 
theday  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  battle  of  vel  hundreds  of  miles,  and,  with  his 
the  Nile ;  the  mirror  in  which  Phcc-  aboriginal  wives,  prepared  to  lay  the 
nicia,    Carthage,    Athens,  and   Italy  foundation  ofa  cattle-stealing  dynasty, 
dressed  their  locks  and  attired  them-  As  he  lost  the  fear  of  detection,  he  re- 
selves  in  their  laurels  ;  and  once  more  approached  the  frontier  of  the  colony, 
the  heaving  field  in  which  Greek  and  and  there,  collecting  some  of  the  na- 
Turk,  Europe  and  Asia,  will  renew  tives,  and  joined  by  some  of  the  runa- 
the  old  combat  of  Greek  and  Persian—  way  convicts,  he  began  the  plunder  of 
with  the  Russian,  the  heir  of  the  an-  the  cattle  pastures,  on  a  large  scale ; 
cient  Scythian  and  his  happiest  repre-  a  scale,  fortunately,  too  large  for  im- 
sentative  standing  by,  longing  to  de-  punity,  for  it  compelled  the  notice  of 
vour  both    combatants,  and   by  no  the  police,  who  at  length  traced  him 
means  unlikely  to  have  his  wish  ful-  to  his  haunts,  and  took  him. 
filled.  The  "  Barber,"  now,  with  the  in- 

Yet  the  whole  course  of  the  Aus^  tention  of  tempting  the  lenity  of  Go- 
tralian  discoveries  hitherto  has  failed  vemment,  told  his  tale  of  the  discovery 
to  substantiate  either  conjecture.  The  of  a  vast  river,  the  *'  Kindur,"  run- 
sea  and  the  swamp  are  still  equally  ning  through  the  heart  of  the  country^ 
under  a  cloud ;  and,  if  we  may  venture  and,  by  a  north-west  course,  entering 
any  new  guess  on  a  subject  so  reso-  the  sea. 

lutely  obscure,  we  should  decide  for  It  certainly  argues  a    remarkable 

the  probability  of  some  central  waste  degree  of  dexterity  in  this  fellow,  to 

of  sand,  as  waterless,  as  herbless,  and  find  him  able  to  mystify  all  the  science 

perhaps,  reserved  for  the  express  pur-  of  all  the  savans  of  New  South  Wales. 

])08e  of  keeping  up  the  temperature  of  Declaring  that,  by  pursuing  the  stream 

an  immense  contment,  left  by  nature  of  the  Kindur,  he  had  made  his  way 

otherwise  to  shiver  in  the  damps  and  to  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent, 

mists  of  the  greatest  sweep  of  ocean  he  propped  his  narrative  so  happily 

on  the  globe,  a  world  of  waters.  with  what  he  knew,  and  what  U^  <ix^ 

New  South  Wales  abounds  in  ex-  not,  tlval -atv  ei^^^^\>\'^^  ^'a&  ^^^'s^'^'^'^^^ 
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c(l  to  a^oortain  tlio  farts,  and  the  ex-  to  that  of  the  river  itself.     For,  had 

inMliii.m  w.i>  irivt-n  iiili)  the  hands  of  the  f.dl  of  all  the  riwra  above  nien- 

t'lr' rl'ii  r  «'ili  ial  man  df  Kunrc,  the  tiDiUMl  hecn  all  to  the  iiorili-wo?f,  it 

S.irv»'vn:-(M.-niT.il.  was  dhvious  that   such   a  ranjic  mu?? 

li  1-  inin«»>'^il)U'  li>  nad  any  l)art  of  have  heen  the  dividing  ridjure  ur  >|»irie. 

thir  Miii'i'.'jiiuMit   ii:irr.itiv»'  wiiiiDUt  be-  eonneelinif  tlic   ea>tern    and    we>tert 

i.i.r  f.iMViii'T-l  th.it  iiN  writer  i>  a  rnan  ]>arrs  (if  Anhtralia  ;    and  whieh,  »hen 

ul"  i'ifi'ilii:i".u'i'.  iiilonnitinii,  .-iiiil  M>hiT-  once  diseovered,  was  likely  to  he  the 

\u-^  ui'  miinl.    Vet,  if  iiic\  iiihly  >teals  key  ti)  the  di>covery  of  all   the  river* 

i-Mi.  thit    M  ij«'r    Miti'iifil    'k   to  tiiis  on  eaeh  side,  and  to  the  ntlirr  s'I^t- 

mi»:ii''ii!  a  little  ;i>li;innMl  »il'  the  jr»'ne-  dinate  featnres  of  thU  ^re:it  inland.' 
ral  ;.<"t<i  i;nici' (if  tin*  Min\ii"l's  >tory.  Thns,   too,   the   wlnde  expejiilioii 

li'>  fnriiiie^  IdiiiM'lt'  willi  so  much  earc  amoniits  tothe  atteni|it  to  >ol\i'  h  iU"?t 

iii  rmiiuur-.  ]irol»ahiiitii'>,  and  ]io>sii-  cnrions  prohlem,  hiifhly  exeitiii;:  hu- 

liilitn'>,  "  of  a  g-p-at  riwr  iu'vond  Li-  man  interest  of  every  kind,  ai.d  up,'- 

Vfrn«inl    j»l  lins,  llowini,^   northwest,"  inir  on  the  explorers  day  hv  day  wii:: 

that   wi-   are  sali-lii'>l  the    M  ij'»r  will  tlie  dcliirht  of  diseovery,  |u*rh.;|»-i  t>M 

never  t  ik"  a  cnnxiri  lor  hi^  Culinnhus  of  the  most  deliifhtfnl,  ardi  iit.  ;i!i«i  l:i- 

;iv;-:iin.  telleetnal   of  all   delights,  wheihi-r  is 

On  -tttiu.r  ont  tor  the  exploration,  art,  seienee,  or  travel,  that  eaii  U- of- 

li-'  iii;il.(  -  a  lein  irk  wljith  may  he  n>e-  fereil  to  the  minil  of  man.      Tlieliir.'-, 

fid  to  I'litiire  invv'-«i:;cat:.r>  of  stran^je  too,   will   eume  when    these  voIn?i!« 

lands.  will  he  an  enrions  to  the  An<trjli:i2. 

•' Al'ter   I   had   >iirvey('il   extensive  as  their  in  vest  igrations  are  now  curioi! 

tra«-t^   «>r  Ic-rriinry,   I  iu'\rr  i-oidil  se-  to  onrselves  ;  when  great  eitie«  *b.i:i 

p.iiMti'  I'll"    (jiie-iiiiii    riv-pt'ctiiji;    the  stand  on  those  monntains  which  a^' 

cniirHi'  lit"  .iiiy  rivi-r  fr<Mn  tii.it  of  the  now  de>iirnated  merely  as  points  fi-r 

^ifll  I'iiiii  i.\  t!M'  lii^iii'r  l.iml  nere^sary  the  theodolite  ;  when  myriad*  of  U\*J 

til  turMi>h  it-  ei.iiir>»'>,  ami  >tipply  its  auricnlinrists   shall   be  familiar  witi. 

lM>iii.      1  iindd  nut  <*nl<Tt.iiii  the  idea  every  s]u»t  of  those  vast    plains,  o\rt 

oi":irivt'r  «li-tim-t   liom  those  eimdi-  wideh  the  investiirator  now  east*   a 

tion>.,  NM  miL-^ary  t<»  the  exi-tiMu-e  of  bewildered  (fhinee,  appalled  by  ttui: 

one."'     On   this   n-ull  of  expfrieiiee  Mtlitnde  ;    when   eommeree   shall  he 

he  a-t-,  .;. id  it  aii*:u-iliiuly  •*  appeared  ponrinir  her  wealth  and  aniniiti-^r 
toll-Ill  til  ii  if  a  larire  rivc-r  Ihiweil  to  tlinMmh  the  land,  on  the  huMim  •: 
t'.!."  Tii-r  liiwt'Ht  nl' any  ji'-liit  n.»rtli  of  rivrrs  who^c  fxistenee  ntiw  liamr*  ^''.■• 
Liwr|i-  il  )'l  iiii',  it-  «.i,iiii-«'- nm-t  be  tween  etnijeelnre  and  seienee.  wl.  -. 
>..!ij!.f  I'-r  ill  tiu'  c.i.i-t  r.iii^e  in  the  ]iatlis  are  tiironuh  deserts  where  ii«v!-.- 
ii|i;i.i-iti'  dill'-  tiii'.i,  \i/.,  t'i  tile  east-  but  tlie  foot  of  the  savajre  ever  trv*!'.'. 
\\  iiii  ill"  thiisi'  pliiti-!."  ill'  then  de-  and  wliose  jjlininier  on  the  remitoh'- 
teroiii! ■■<  oil  111- j>l.in.  I'l om  thi- know-  ri/on  is  lo>t  in  the  vaponr*  of  h" 
ji  lU-'  f'lit  v.irii»Mx  iivi-r>  diil  fxi-t  on  ]>laiiis,  or  shines  hut  to  tantali/e  t\f 
ti-..i!  -i'l"'  ft"  till'  (■ii.i-f  iMii:,i',  ;dl  talliiJi;  eye  of  the  traveller. 
t«i  tiii'  !^•lth-^Vl».lv..lr^i,  hi"  pri']M"«i'iI,  All  mir  nnlitary  men  an* Ivirinni*". 
t'.'i-r.'tii-i'.  tu '.iro -'I  d  t"i  till- ;!.'rthw.,nl  to  write  well,  hut  Major  Mitilti- 
a<  I'lr  .1- flu' ii.itun- of  tii»M'«'i.'itry  per-  writes  like  a  man  at  onee  of  kp"*- 
miititl.  -  »  thit  ln"  mi>iil  .irrivf  on  tlie  ledire  ami  ferlincr.  On  the  l*4th  «■!  N'- 
m  t"!  iiorihi-rii  mmIm-i'  livi  r>,.;!iii  ilu-n,  vembor,  Is;U,  heeommeneed  hi^j  ■".'.?• 
ki -'iti'ij"  in  vii-w  wli.iti'vrr  hiu'li  land  m-y.  havitiij  still  to  traverse  .'1tM»  n'.iW 
v.i.'- it  ■•■' \i-iliii' ne.iri'«  iiiiril.i  rii  l).iiiks,  frum  Sydney  befort*  he  reaeh«vi  t'r 
tr  J-,.  ?'i,.  livir'- i'iii:;>,' (ii.w  nw  ard-.aml  limit-,  of  the  eidonial  land«.  andr'.itir- 
t'.i>  iiriv.'  it  tl'.i-  I  '.i_i-  ii\rr,  or  co-n-  e.l  ujion  the  nntli-ieoviTed  srdl.  St:--' 
ti-  ..I  !■  !.i'i;ii-l  iil;".ll  t?  •<*■'  w.i!ir-.  natural  an<l  praeefnl  thonirhtf  nn*i\- 

I'l-j'  !i.'  liuw  :  rri\i  -  f  a  more  im-  j»r«'— ed  in  the  eontemplation  of  ':» 
I'iUi  '  •  r<'ini  .-ii.i!.  ••  11  I' ■.■  loiii!  i-:.n-  nt'w  adventnre. 
rii'i..,!  '•.-•-- .rv  t  •  t!:-'  iv"-i.Mii-'  iif  a  **  1  ftlt  the  anlonr  of  mv  e.rlT 
rl\i  ■.  ';  .'I  .Iv.  t:,>'  '  i^ln  r  1  .p«1  nii-lu*-  yoiitli  when  I  first  souffht  disiir.i'ii- n 
i;..'  it.  !i  -i.i.  miii'nt.  In  tiii-  i-.i-r.  ha\t»  in  tho  camp  and  tield  review,  a*  IsiS" 
li  cii  I'l'ur  Ai-i-iifhr-.t""  nu:':'  «»r  tliat  li»0'.e  at  lenirth  to  my  refleetion*.  .^r-i 
*  *•  the  Darling- .iini  tiic  I. ai-lilaii.     i'on>idered  the  uatiirt*  uftheenteiprii^- 

seeuud  to  me  to  involve  a     Ihit,  in  eomparing  the  views  which  I 
)fat  lea-t  e«[n.d  impnri.iiiio     now  experienced  with  those  which  ex- 
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cited  my  youthful  ambitioiif  it  seemed  and,  immediately  on  leaving  his  friend*s 
that  even  war  and  victory,  with  all  garden  of  the  Hespcrides,  the  Major 
their  glories,  were  far  less  alluring  had  to  ride  fifty  miles  through  a  scene 
than  the  pursuit  of  researches  such  as  of  desolation,  rock,  and  ravine,  that  the 
these,  for  the  purpose  of  spreading  the  very  aborigines  shun.  Yet,  who  shall 
light  of  civilisation  over  a  portion  of  say  that  even  this  repulsive  tract  may 
the  world  as  yet  unknown  ;  rich,  per-  not,  in  the  passing  of  a  few  years,  echo 
haps,  in  the  luxuriance  uf  uncultivated  with  industry,  and  teem  with  wealtii  ?  It 
nature ;  where  science  might  accom-  will  never  be  an  Arcadia,  but  may  it  not 
pUsh  newandunthought  of  discoveries,  (be  a  Corn  wall, — agieat  treasure-house 
and  intelligent  man  would  yet  find  a  of  tin,  iron,  and  calamine — of  copper, 
region  teeming  with  useful  vegetation,  and  silver,  and  gold, — a  huge  under- 
abounding  with  rivers,  hills,  and  val-  ground  temple  of  Plutus,  to  tempt  the 
leys,  and  waiting  only  for  the  enter-  trade  of  tlic  dollar-loving  Chinese,  and 
prising  spirit,  and  improving  hand,  to  extract  the  last  gem  from  the  fingers 
turn  to  account  the  native  bounty  of  of  the  gold-footed  King  of  Bunnah, 
the  soil."  unplume  the  feather- crowns  of  the 
llis  first  halt  was  at  the  house  of  a  kings  and  sovereigns  of  the  Japanese 
friend,  Mr  M*  Arthur,  near  Paramat-  archipelago,  and  bow  down  to  the 
ta,  whoso  extensive  and  beautiful  gar-  majesty  of  gold  the  future  Anglo- 
dens  exhibit  a  high  promise  of  the  American  usurper  of  California  ? 
future  horticultural  treasures  of  this 

thriving  land.     Here  was  planted  the         "  My  Tide  on  that  day  was  along  a 

first  olive-tree  ever  seen  in  Australia,  ridgo   which  extended   upwards  of  fifty 

Here  he  saw  the  cork-tree  in  full  luxu-  miles  through  a  succession  of  deep  ra- 

riance,  the  caper  plant  growing  amid  vines,  where  no  other  objects  met  the  eye 

rocks,    the    English  oak,   the    horse-  *^'^  barren  sandstone  rocks,  and  stunted 

chestnut,     the     broom,     magnificent  t^^es.     With  the  banksia  and  xanthmhaa 

mulberry  trees   of  thirty-five  years*  ever  insight,  the  idea  of  hopeless  sterility 

growth,  umbrageous  and  green  ;  beds  »  ^]^^  P.^;*^'^"^  '*»/*»^  ™*"^'  J""^  ;^*'««»  5° 

of  roscB,  in  great  variety,  spreading  ^?'^y  »°»'«  ^»  »^^^*'  ^"Z  °"'y  .^*^^?  "^ 

1  1  iTii*        *u       '  \.i*u  c    ^  thing  else  can  grow.     The  horizon  is  flat. 

round,  and  hlling  t.he  air  w  th  frag-  ^^^^        ^^  ^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

ranee.  He  saw,  too,  the  convict  Greeks,  ^         ^«,^  inhospitable  .cene  which  these 

wlio  had  been  transported  for  piracy,  ^„,^^ ^^^  ^^^^^^^ .  ^^ey  extend  over  a  great 

training   the  vine  of  the   Antipodes,  p^^^j^^  ^^  ^.^^n^^y  uninhabitable  even  by 

in    trclhces   made    after  the   fashion  ^y^^  aborigines.     Yet  here  the  patient  la- 

of   the    Peloponnesus.     The  orange-  hours  of  the  surveyor  have  opened  a  road, 

trees,  flourishing  in  the  form  of  cones  although  the  stream  of  population  must 

sixteen    feet   high,   and  loaded  with  be  confined  to  it,  since  it  cannot  spread 

fruit,    presented    the    most    remark-  over  a  region  so  utterly  unprofitable  and 

able  work  of  the  gardener,  as  hav-  worthless. 

ing  been  reduced  to  bare  poles,  by  **  It  is  not  until  the  traveller  has  com- 
a  three  years'  drought,  being  cut  pleted  a  journey  of  fifty  miles,  that  he  en- 
down  to  the  ground,  and  thus  reco-  joys  the  sight,  doubly  cheering  af^er  cross- 
veriug  themselves  by  the  effect  of  ing  such  a  desert,  of  green  cultivated 
more  genial  seasons.  Mr  M*  Arthur  fit^lds*  anfl  the  dwellings  of  man.  The 
assured  him,  that  by  adopting  this  hroad  waters  of  the  Hawkesbury  then 
plan,  many  fruit-trees,  after  suffering  come  unexpectedly  in  view,  flowing  in  the 
from  the  effects  of  long-continued  deepest,  and  apparently  most  inaccessible 
drought,  might  be  renovated  success-  ^^  »»»*^««  rock-bound  valleys.  He  soon  dis- 
fiilly!  This  is  a  valuable  secret  in  so  «°^""  ?  vr^cU.a\  proof  of  the  adv^mtago 
t\rv\  rlimatP  M  Australia  •  but  everv  °^  »:o"vict  labour  to  the  inhabitants  of  such 
dry  a  climate  as  Austraua  ,  out  ever^  ^  country,  in  the  faciUty  with  which  he 
fruit  seems  capable  of  growing  m  this  descen.]«;  by  a  road  cut  in  the  rock,  to  the 
fine  climate.  The  apple  and  pear  are  ^^mfof  table  inn  near  the  ferry  across  the 
luxuriant,  and  the  vine,  wherever  it  ^^^^^  Hawkesbury. 
has  been  tried,  spreads  in  remarkable  ..  jr^^^iy  next  morning  my  ride  was  re- 
profiision—a  good  omen  of  the  future  g„med,  after  crossing  the  river  in  the 
couviviality  of  the  Australians.  _  ferry-boat,  where  the  width  is  280  yards. 
But  even  in  this  fine  country  there  is  u  is  here  the  boundary  l»etween  the  coun- 
an  extraordinary  mixture  of  sterile  land,  ties  of  Cumberland  and  ^orthumberUtA. 
The  sand-stone  spreads  extensively.  The  scenery  \i  &ti«  oxi  \Xv««a  X^t^mj^  vtA 
This  is  the  true  stone  oi  the  desert;  pUdd  hiAati  ol  VYw^  ^tt»iiCLftiiGrar|^i^»3)^»^* 
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ed  by  the  overhanging  cliffs,  COO  feet  in 
height :  they  appear  smouth  as  a  mirror, 
and  ttlTord  accoss  by  houtn  nnd  gmall  ves- 
sels to  the  little  shcltero<l  cots  and  farms 
which  now  eiilivt^n  the  marfjin.  These 
pjitchos  are  of  no  great  extent,  and  occur 
alternately  on  either  hunk  of  this  nohle 
stream,  comprising  farms  of  from  thirty  to 
a  hiin<Ired  acres. 

**  The  necessity  for  a  permanent  land 
commmiication  between  ihe  scat  of  go- 
vernment and  the  northern  part  of  the 
colony  was  obvious*  and,  indeed,  a  road 
in  that  direction  had  been  tho  subject  of 
petitions  from  the  settlers  to  Sir  Thomas 
Brisbane,  under  whoso  auitpices  the  track 
across  the  mountain  beyond  the  Ilawkes- 
bury  was  first  discovered  and  surveyed  by 
Mr  Finch.  This  tract,  with  some  slight 
alterations,  was  found,  on  a  more  general 
survey,  to  be  the  most  favourable  line  for 
a  cart-road  In  that  direction  that  the  coun- 
try afforded,  and  it  had  been  opened  but 
a  short  time,  when  I  thus  proceeded  along 
it,  accompanied  by  Mr  Simpson,  the 
assistant  surveyor,  who,  under  my  direc- 
tions, had  accomplished  the  work.  Just 
then,  however,  the  first  steam  vessel  had 
arrived  in  Australia,  thus  affording  a  re- 
gular coast  communication  between  Syd- 
ney and  the  northern  portion  of  the  colony. 
The  land  communication  became,  in  con- 
sequence, an  object  of  less  importance 
than  before,  to  the  present  handful  of 
settlers  at  least,  although  it  was  not  the 
less  essential  to  a  respectable  government, 
or  where  an  armed  force  had  been  organ- 
ized, as  in  New  South  Wales,  solely  for 
the  suppression  of  bushrangers,  a  mh-genns 
in  the  order  banditti,  which,  happily,  can 
DOW  only  exist  there  in  places  inaccessible 
to  the  mounted  police.  The  ascent  north> 
ward  from  this  ferry  on  the  Hawkesbury, 
is  a  substantial  and  permanent  work.  It 
affords  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  value 
of  convict  labour,  in  anticipating  the  wants 
of  an  increasing  population. 

••  The  country  traversed  by  this  new 
road  is  equally  barren,  and  more  moun- 
tainous than  that  traversed  between  Para* 
maita  and  the  Hawkesbury.     Amid  those 
rocky  heights  and  depths,  across  which  I 
had  recently  toiled  on  foot,  marking  out 
with  no  ordinary  labour  the  intended  line, 
I  had  now  the  satisfaction  to  trot  along  a 
new  and  level  road,  winding  like  a  thread 
through  the  dreary  labyrinth  before  me, 
and  in  which  various  parts  had  already 
•  acfiuired  a  local  appellation   not  wholly 
unsuited  to  their  character,  such  as  '  Hun- 
gry Flat,'  '  Devil's  Backbone,'  *  No-grass 
Valley,' and  *  Dennis's  Dog  kennel.'     In 
fdct,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  com- 
posed of  sand -atone  rock,  andbul  pCkrWaW^f 
covered  with  v«*getution.     Tbo  \\onion  \a 


only  broken  by  one  or  two  eammiCt,  which 
arc  diff-  rent  both  in  outline  and  quality 
from  the  surrounding  country.  These 
isolated  heighlj  genora'.ly  consist  of  trap* 
rock,  and  are  covered  with  rich  soil  and 
very  heavy  timber.  The  most  remarkable 
is  Warrawolon — whose  t0]i  I  first  oltserv- 
ed  from  the  hill  of  Jellore  iu  the  sciulh,  at 
the  distance  of  108  miles.  This  being  a 
most  important  station  for  the  general 
survey  which  I  made  pre\ious1y  to  open- 
ing the  northern  road,  it  was  desirable  to 
clear  the  summit,  at  least  partly,  of  trees ; 
which  work,  after  considerable  labour, 
was  aircomplished — the  trees  having  been 
very  large.  On  removing  the  primeval 
fon'St,  I  found  the  view  from  that  summit 
extended  over  a  wild  waste  of  rocky  pre- 
cipitous ravines,  which  debarred  all  access 
or  passage  in  any  direction,  uutil  I  could 
patiently  trace  out  the  ridji^es  between 
them ;  and  for  this  })urpose  I  ascended  that 
hill  on  ten  successive  days,  the  whole  of 
which  time  I  devoted  to  the  examination 
of  the  various  outlines  and  their  coonex* 
ions,  by  means  of  the  theodolite. 

**  Looking  northward,  nn  intermediate 
and  lower  range  concealed  from  view  the 
valley  of  the  Hunter,  but  the  summits  of 
the  Liverpool  range  appeared  beyond  IL 
On  turning  to  the  eastward,  my  view  ex- 
tended to  the  unpeopled  shores  and  lonely 
waiters  of  the  vast  Pacific.  Not  a  trace 
of  man  was  visible  on  any  side,  except  a 
distant  solitary  column  of  smoke  that  arose 
from  a  thicket  between  the  hill  on  which 
I  stood  and  the  coast,  and  marked  t'ue 
asylum  of  a  remnant  of  the  aborigines. 
These  unfortunate  creatures  cotdd  no 
longer  enjoy  their  solitary  freedom.  The 
dominion  of  the  white  man  surroundeil 
them.  His  sheep  and  cattle  filled  the 
green  pastures  where  the  kangaroo  (the 
principal  food  of  the  natives)  was  accus- 
tomed to  range,  until  the  stranger  came 
from  distant  lands  and  claimed  the  soil. 
Thus  these  first  inhabitants,  hemmed  in  by 
the  power  of  the  white  population,  and 
deprived  of  the  liberty  which  they  formerly 
enjoyed  of  wandering  at  will  through 
their  native  wilds,  were  compelled  to  seek 
a  ])recarious  shelter  amidst  the  close 
thickets  and  rocky  fastnesses  which  afford- 
ed them  a  temporary  home,  but  scarcely 
a  subsistence  ;  for  their  chief  support,  the 
kangaroo,  was  either  destroyed  or  banish- 
ed. I  knew  these  unhappy  people,  and 
had  frequently  met  them  in  their  haunts. 
In  the  ])rosecution  of  my  surveys  I  was 
enabled  to  explore  the  wildest  recesses  of 
these  deep  mountainous  ravines,  guided 
occasionally  by  one  or  two  of  their  number. 
I  felt  no  hesitation  in  venturing  amongst 
v\\QtcN>  tot  Vo  \SA  \7ev«^  «>\}9ear«d  a  huiiileM, 
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and  oven  during  rainy  weather,  I  have  pro-  Eiigli&>hincn»  and  leaving  them  entirely 
ceeded  on  horseback  omong«t  these  htoop  to  the  indolence,  helplessness^  and  inl- 
and rocky  ranges,  my  path  being  guided  sery  of  savage  life.  We  shall  cer- 
by  two  young  boys  lielonging  to  the  tribe,  taii.ly  not  imitate  the  policy  of  the 
who  ran  cheerfully  before  my  liorse,  alter-  United  Sf atos  to  their  Indian  neigh- 
nately  tearing  off  the  strin^-y  bark  which  i^^urs  ;  Yid  shall  not  make  war  upon 
served  for  torches,  and  setting  firo  to  tho  t^eir  persons  nor  plunder  their  hunting 
grass^  trees  {xanihorhcra)  to  light  my  grounds  ;  but  in  the  course  of  another 
^^y*  half  century  the  native  tribes  will,  pro- 
VVe  cannot  help  observing  on  this  bably,  either  have  shrunk  into  the  intc- 
interestinp^  passage,  that  here  Major  rior,  or  have  sunk  into  the  general  ex- 
Mitchell  indulges  in  a  little  senti-  pause  of  British  po])ulation — of  all 
mentality — the  only  iustance  of  douht-  changes  the  one  most  to  be  desired  for 
ful  taste  which  we  have  observed  in  their  comfort,  knowledge,  and  secu- 
his  volum'^s.  He  deplores  the  fate  rity.  It  is  true  that  measures  may  be 
of  these  aboriginal  savages,  as  "  no  occasionally  necessary  which  the  men 
longer  able  to  enjoy  their  solitary  of  cheap  charity  and  long  harangues 
freedom."  In  a  country  of  which  not  in  this  country,  the  Buxtons,  et  hoc 
a  hundredth  part  has  ever  been  settled,  genus  omne,  will  whine  or  rail  over 
we  should  have  supposed  that  they  as  the  most  atrocious  of  all  offences 
might  have  enough  of  both  freedom  against  tho  art  of  talking  philan- 
and  solitude.  But  we  are  told  that  thropy,  and  extending  the  traffic  in 
*'  the  dominions  of  the  white  man  beer  and  Baptists  to  the  colonies  ;  for 
surrounded  them," — those  dominions  those  natives,  with  all  their  innocence^ 
eonsistin^i:  of  a  strip  of  hind  on  the  sea-  are  stealers  of  cattle  and  most  things 
shore !  The  same  ultra-pathetic  strain  that  they  can  lay  their  hands  on  ;  are 
is  followed.  His  (the  Englishman's)  hostile  where  they  have  force,  and  apt 
sheep  and  cattle  fill  the  green  pas-  to  be  treacherous  where  they  have  not; 
tures  where  the  kangaroo,  the  prin-  and  can  throw  spears  and  brandish 
cipal  food  ofthe  natives,  was  accustom-  clubs  in  a  very  assassin-like  style, 
ed  to  range,  until  the  stranger  camo  That  they  also  have  good  qualities  of 
from  distant  lands  and  claimed  the  soil,  certain  kinds,  is  readily  admitted ;  but 
If  this  had  bfeu  Siiid  or  sung  in  a  mo-  if  they  commit  murder  they  must  be 
dcrn  novel,  it  might  have  been  pro-  punished,  and  if  they  make  attacks 
perly  ])laced;  but  it  has  no  relation-  they  must  be  repelled.  As  of  their 
ship  to  the  general  grace  and  manly  lands  they  make  no  use  but  to  walk 
style  required  in  important  works,  and  over  them,  it  is  fortunate  even  for 
of  whicli  wo  find  so  many  able  in-  themselves  that  England  has  settled 
stances  in  the  present  writer.  The  her  colony  among  them.  It  offers  a 
plain  trutli  is,  that  there  are  kanga-  hope  of  amelioration  which  otherwise 
roos  enough,  acres  enough,  and  de-  they  never  could  have  possessed,  and 
serts  enough,  for  ten  times  the  native  in  its  progress  it  offers  them  all  the  ad- 
population.  It  is  also  quite  clear,  that  vantages,  and  they  are  numberless, 
under  the  English  government  no  which  are  to  bo  found  in  the  resources 
violences  will  or  can  be  committed  of  advanced  and  opulent  society, 
against  the  natives ;  that  if  they  will  On  the  evening  of  the  2Gth,  the 
adopt  the  arts  and  advantages  of  civi-  Miijor  reached  the  inn  near  the  head 
lisation,  they  will  be  welcomed  to  their  of  tho  little  valley  of  the  Wollombi,  a 
share  with  the  English,  and  thus,  if  tributary  stream  to  the  river  Hunter.  ^ 
they  will  be  but  peaceable,  they  will  be  Hero  there  is  some  soil  fit  for  cultiva- 
unmolested.  Where  the  English  set-  tion,  and  the  whole  of  it  is  taken  up  in 
tlements  advance,  of  course,  the  na-  farms ;  but  the  pasturage  afforded  by 
tives  will  retire ;  but  this  must  bo  the  tho  numerous  valleys  on  the  sides  of 
slightest  possible  hardship  to  men  who  the  mountains,  ealle<l  "  water- runs," 
are  wholly  without  settlements  of  their  are  more  profitable  to  the  owners  of 
own,  whose  life  is  spent  m  wandering  the  farms  than  the  farms  themselvesy 
over  tho  country,  and  who  still  have  a  of  which  the  produce  merely  supports, 
country  nearly  as  large  as  Europe  to  at  presint,  the  grazing  establishments, 
wander  over  at  will.  The  question.  In  a  climate  so  dry  as  Australia,  the 
in  fact,  rests  between  filling  some  dis-  selection  of  farm- land  depends  solely 
tricts  of  this  great  continent  with  the  on  the  dire^ilVoiv  ^^  %Xx««tBA^^^\  NX  >3^ 
yigour,  jDtc]llgence,  and  activity  gf  oii\yiatti^\>^i^^l"ti^Vw-^^'^»!^^*^^*^ 
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any  ponds  can  be  found  during  dry 
seasons.  The  formation  of  reservoirs 
has  not  yet  been  resorted  to,  although 
the  accidental  largeness  of  the  ponds 
left  in  such  channels  has  frequently  de- 
termined settlers  in  their  choice  of  a 
homestead,  when,  by  a  little  labour,  a 
pond  equally  good  might  have  been 
made  in  other  parts,  which  few  would 
select,  from  the  want  of  water.     In 


'*  These  were  the  best  men  I  could  find 
All  were  ready  to  face  fire  or  water,  in 
hopes  of  regaining,  by  desperate  exfJoit*, 
a  portion,  at  least,  of  that  liberty  which 
had  been  forfeited  to  the  laws  of  their 
country.  This  was  always  a  favourite  ser- 
vice with  the  best  disposed  of  the  coDvict 
prisoners,  for  in  the  event  of  their  merit- 
in)7,  by  their  good  conduct,  a  favourable 
report,  the  Government  was  likely  to  grant 

I 


gomo  situations  there  is  abundance  of     *^^™  ■^'"^  indulgence  on  their  return 
good  soU,  now  considered  unavailable     f^^se  these  men  either  from  the  charactert 
r^,.   o««^  winrnAcn  AVPPntino^  flTaTino-       ^^^^  *^"''^'  °^  according  to  their  trade  or 


for  any  purpose  exceptmg  grazing, 
only  from  the  want  of  "  frontage,"  as 
it  is  termed,  on  a  river  or  chain  of 
ponds  :  and  selections  have  been  fre- 
quently made  of  farms,  which  have 
tnus  excluded  extensive  tracts  behind 
them  from  water,  and  which  remain- 
ing, consequently,  unoccupied,  have 
continued  accessible  only  to  the  sheep 
or  cattle  of  the  possessor  of  the  water 
frontage.  In  the  lower  portion  of  the 
WoUombi,  where  the  valley  widens  and 
water  becomes  less  abundant,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  locate  some  vete- 
rans on  farms  the  Major  had  formerly 
marked  out  for  them  ;  but  in  its  upper 
valleys,  though  there  is  little  breadth 
of  alluvial  soil,  the  water  never  fails, 
and  small  farmers  show  a  disposition 
to  settle  in  any  available  corner  there 
—the  only  beginning  of  an  agricultural 
population  as  yet  apparent  in  New 
South  Wales. 

On  the  28th  the  Major  reached  the 
appointed  place  of  rendezvous  on  the 
Foy  Brook,  having  traversed  the  val- 
ley of  the  river  Hunter,  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  consisting  of  low  un- 
dulating land,  thickly  wooded,  and 
bearing  in  most  places  a  good  crop  of 
grass.  On  the  29th  the  whole  equip- 
ment came  up,  and,  on  the  SOth,  tiie 
Major  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
bis  party  move  forward  in  exploring 
order.  It  consisted  of  the  following 
persons : — 
•*  Alexander  Burnett,  ) 
Robert  Whiting,  J 

William  Woods, 
John  Palmer, 
Thom:LS  Jone$i, 
William  Worthington. 
James  Soutcr, 


Carpenters, 


^'ailort. 


Robert  Muirhead, 
Daniel  Delancy, 
James  Foreham, 
Jo«eph  Jones, 
Stephen  Bombelli, 
Timothy  Cussack, 
Anthony  Brown, 
B0DTy  Dawkiniy 


Med,  Aitistant, 

Bullock'  Driven. 

Groom, 
Blticktmith, 
Siirrejfor  I  Man. 
Servaat  to  me. 
Ser.  to  Air  White, 


particular  qualifications  :  thus, 

**  Burnett  was  the  son  of  a  respectable 
house -carpenter  on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed, 
where  he  had  been  too  fond  of  shooting 
game,  liis  only  cause  of '  trouble.' 

*'  Whiting,  a  Londoner,  had  been  a 
soldier  in  the  Guards. 

"  Woods  had  l)een  long  useful  in  the 
department  as  a  surveyor's  man  ;  In  which 
capacity  he  first  came  under  my  notice, 
when  he  had  been  long  employed  as  a 
boatman  in  the  survey  of  the  coast,  and 
having  become  in  consequence  ill  from 
scurvy,  he  made  application  to  mc  to  I  e 
employed  on  shore.  The  justness  of  hii 
request,  and  the  services  he  had  per- 
formed, prepossessed  me  in  his  favour, 
and  I  never  afterwards  had  occasion  to 
change  my  good  opinion  of  this  sailor. 

"  John  Palmer  was  a  sailmaker  as  well 
as  a  sailor,  and  both  he  and  Jones  had  been 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  and  were  very 
handy  follows. 

••  Worthington  was  a  strong  youth,  re- 
cently arrived.  He  was  nicknamed  by  hii 
comrades  *  Five  o'clock,*  from  his  having, 
on  the  outset  of  the  journey,  disturbed 
them  by  insisting  that  the  hour  was  five 
o'clock  soon  after  midnight,  from  his  ea- 
gerness to  be  ready  in  time  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

*'  I  never  saw  Souter^s  diplomn,  but  hit 
experience  and  skill  in  surgery  were  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  us,  and  to  acquire  for 
him  from  the  men  the  appellation  of  '  Doc- 
tor.* 

*'  Robert  IVTuirhead  had  been  a  soMier 
in  India,  and  banished,  for  some  mutiny, 
to  New  South  Wales;  where  his  steady 
conduct  had  obtained  for  him  an  excellent 
character. 

**  Delaney  and  Foreham  were  expe- 
rienced men  in  driving  cattle. 

*'  Joseph  Jones,  ori|:inaliy  a  London 
groom,  I  had  always  found  intelligent  and 
trust- worthy. 

**  BomhelU  could  shoe  horses,  and  wai 
afterwards  transferred  to  my  service  by 
Mr  Scmpill  in  lieu  of  a  very  turbulent 
c^x^T^^V^t^'wVcyKvVlaCt  behind,  declaring  U 
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Ireland ;  he  was  an  honest  creature  ;  he 
had  got  gomehow  implicated  there  iu  a 
charge  of  adminiatcring  unlawful  oaths. 

"  Brown  had  been  a  soldier,  and  suh- 
sequontly  was  assistant  coachman  to  the 
Marquis  of ,  and 

•*  Dawkins  was  an  old  tar — in  whom 
Mr  White,  himself  formerly  an  officer  in 
the  Indian  navy — placed  much  confidence. 

**  Thus  it  had  been  my  study,  in  organ- 
izing this  party,  to  combine  the  tried  men 
of  both  services  with  some  neat-handed 
mechanics,  as  engineers,  and  it  now  form- 
ed a  respectable  body  of  men,  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  required. 

"  Our  materiel  consisted  of  eight  mus- 
kets, six  pistols ;  and  our  small  stock  of 
ammunition,  including  a  box  containing 
sky-rockets,  was  carried  on  one  of  the 
covered  carts. 

"  Of  these  tilted  carts  we  had  two,  so 
Constructed  that  they  could  be  drawn  either 
by  one  or  two  horses.  They  were  also  so 
light,  that  they  could  be  moved  across 
difficult  passes  by  the  men  alone.  Three 
stronger  carts  or  drays  were  loaded  with 
our  stock  of  provisions,  consisting  of  flour, 
pork  (which  had  been  boned  in  order  to 
diminish  the  bulk  as  much  as  possible), 
tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  soap.  We  carried, 
besides,  a  sufficient  number  of  pack-sad- 
dles for  the  draught  animals,  that  in  case 
of  necessity  we  might  be  able  to  carry  for- 
ward the  loads  by  such  means.  Several 
pack-horses  were  also  attached  to  the 
party.  I  had  been  induced  to  prefer  wheel- 
carriages  for  an  exploratory  journey Isty 

From  the  level  nature  of  the  interior 
country ;  2dly,  From  the  greater  facility 
and  certainty  they  afforded  of  starting 
early  when  the  necessity  of  laying  all  our 
stores  in  separate  loads  on  animals'  backs 
could  thus  be  avoided.  The  latter  method 
being  further  exposed  to  interruptions  on 

the  way— by  the  derangement  of  loads or 

galling  the  animals*  backs — one  inexpe- 
rienced man  being  likely  thus  to  impede 
the  progress  of  the  whole  party. 

**  For  the  navigation  or  passage  of 
rivers,  two  portable  boats  of  canvass  had 
been  prepared  by  Mr  Eager,  of  the  King's 
dockyard  at  Sydney.  Wo  carried  the  can- 
vass only,  with  models  of  the  ribs and 

tools,  having  carpenters  who  could  com- 
plete them  when  required. 

**  Our  hour  for  encamping,  when  cir- 
cumstances permitted,  was  to  be  two,  p.m., 
as  affording  time  for  the  cattle  to  feed  and 
rest ;  but  this  depended  on  our  finding  wa- 
ter and  grass.  Day-break  was  to  be  the 
iignal  for  preparing  for  the  journey,  and 
no  time  was  allowed  for  breakfast  until 
after  the  party  had  encamped  for  the  day." 

On  tho  5th,  the  partv  pitched  their 
tents  on  the  left  bank  of  the  riyer 
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Hunter,  near  Seji^nhoe^  the  extensive 
estate  of  Potter  Macqueen,  Esq.  j  and 
here,  says  the  Major, 

"  I  was  very  anxious  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  an  aboriginal  guide,  but  the 
natives  have  almost  all  disappeared  from 
the  valley  of  the  Hunter  ;  those  who  siill 
linger  near  their  ancient  haunts,  are  some- 
times met  with  about  such  large  establish- 
ments as  Segenhoe,  where,  it  may  be 
presumed,  they  meet  with  kind  treatment. 
Their  reckless  gaiety  of  manner ;  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  country,  expressed  in 
a  laughable  inversion  of  slang  words  ; 
their  dexterity  and  skill  in  the  use  of  their 
weapons  ;  and  above  all,  their  few  wants, 
generally  ensure  them  that  look  of  welcome 
without  which  these  rovers  of  the  wild 
will  seldom  visit  a  farm  or  cattle  station. 
In  those  who  have  become  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  us  to  be  sensible  of  that 
happy  state  of  security  enjoyrd  by  all  men 
under  the  protection  of  our  laws,  the  con- 
duct is  stiikingly  different  from  that  of 
those  who  still  remain  in  a  savage  state. 
The  latter  are  named  *'  myalU"  by  their 
half  civilized  brethren,  who,  indeed,  hold 

them  so  much  in  dread,  that  it  is  seldom      

possible  to  prevail  on  any  one  to  accom- 
pany a  traveller  far  into  the  unexplored 
parts  of  the  country.  At  Segonhoe,  on  a 
former  occasion,  I  met  with  a  native  but 
recently  arrived  from  the  wilds.  His 
terror  and  suspicion,  when  required  to 
stand  steadily  before  me  while  1  drew  his 
portrait,  were  such,  that  all  that  power  of 
disguising  fear,  so  remarkable  in  the  sa- 
vage race,  was  overoome,  the  stout  heart 
of  Cambo  beat  visibly,  the  perspiration 
streamed  from  his  breast,  and  he  was 
about  to  sink  to  the  ground,  when  ho  at 
length  suddenly  darted  from  my  presence, 
but  speedily  returned,  bearing  in  one  band 
his  club  and  in  the  other  his  bomareng, 
with  which  he  seemed  to  acquire  just  for- 
titude enough  to  be  able  to  stand  on  his 
legs  until  I  finished  tho  sketch." 

Contrast  Saunders  with  Cambo. 

**  The  party  moved  off  at  seven,  and 
passing,  soon  after,  near  the  farm  of  an 
old  man  whom  I  had  asi^isted  some  years 
l>efore  in  the  selection  of  his  land,  I  rode 
to  see  him,  accompanied  by  Mr  White. 
He  was  busy  with  his  harvest,  but  loft  the 
top  of  his  wheat-stack  on  se<'ing  me,  and 
came  running  up,  cordially  welcoming  us 
to  his  dwelling.  A  real  Scotch  bonnet 
covered  the  brow  of  a  face  which  reminded 
me,  by  its  characteristic  carving,  of  *  the 
land  of  the  mountain  and  the  fiood.'  The 
analogy  between  the  resi>ective  featuv«« 
was,  at  leaal,  %o  %Viot\^  \u  tcv>j  tcSwqA^  veA. 
the  ughl  oi  i!bA  oiv«  ^«a  %ci  9M,^M\«Xft^'^«i^ 
ih«  idea  ot  \))ud  oOxw,  \3s»X\jjm1\  w%tvSiik 
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f 'CO  oa  a  MraiT;«^r,  in  ?,  !«Ull  mor.»  Oisiant  luul  only  l)cen  an  invention  of  his  own, 

comer  of  the  cartb,  it  must  have  called  to  bv  whicli  he  had  hoped  to  improve  hU 

mind  the  hills  of  my  native  land.     The  chance  of  escape.     This  worthy  was 

old  man  was  very  deaf;  but  in  spite  of  age  afterwards  hanged  in   Van  Diemen's 

and  deafness,  his  sharp  blue  eye  seemed  Land. 

to   express  the   enduring   vigour   of  his  That  day  they  encamped   on   the 

mind.     lie  had  buried  his  wife  in  Scot-  Kingdon  Brook,  where  it    formed  a 

land,  and  had  left  there  a  numerous  family,  broad  pool  deep  enough   for  bathing 

that  he  mipht  become  its  pioneer  at  the  -^^  ^j^jj  ^^^^  g^^gg  jn  ^he  neighbour- 

antipodes.     He  had  thus  far  worked  his  hood— the  "  burning  hill"  of  Wingen 

way  successfully,  and   was   beginning   to  jj^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^.^^^^  ^jl^^^      q^  ^y^^  ^ 

reap  the  fniits  of  his  adventurous  industry.  ^.       ascended  the  chain  of  hilh  con- 

Sleek  cattle  nilod  his  stock-yard,  ns  fields  ^J^       y^.           ^j^,^  „^^^^  j^j^^^^,,^ 

waved  with  the  yellow  grain,  and  I  had  the  ,  ^.^  t  •             i                     j  j           j 

satisfaction  of  learning  from  him  that  he  ?nd  ^^^  ^Z'^}  1™?.^  '  *"f      "^"^A^' 

had  written  for  his  family,  and  that  he  ^"Jf  *<>  f  heautiful  valley  of  consider- 

soon  expected  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  able  extent,  watered  by  Page  s  Riw. 

He  immediately  gave  grain  to  our  horses,  they  encamped  on  a  fine   flat,  app«. 

and  placed  before  us  now  milk,  and,  what  rently  consistmg  of  a  soil  of  ezceUent 

we  found  a  still  greater  luxury,  pure  water  qiiality,  the  extremities  of  the  moun- 

from  the  running  burnie  close  by ;  also,  a  tains  on  the  north  falling  in  long  gra^ 

botile  of  *  the  mountain  dew,'  which,  he  dual  slopes,  well  covered  with  grass, 

said,  was  from  a  still  which  was  *  no  far  and  already  eaten  short  by  sheep.  On 

off'     When   I  was  about  to  mount  my  the  4th  their  way  lay  westward  to- 

Iiorse.  he  enquired  if  I  could  spare  five  wards  the  head  of  the  valley,  in  order 

minutes  more,  when  he  put  into  my  hands  to  cross,  by  the  usual  route,  the  higher 

the  copy  of  a  long  memorial  addressed  to  and  principal  range,  which  still  lay  to 

the    Government,    which   he   took    from     ^he  uorth the  whole  of  the  valley  ap- 

among  the  leaves  of  a  very  old  folio  vo-  pearing  to  consist  of  good  land,  and 

lume  of  Pilseoitie's  History  of  S^-otland.  ^i,^,  adjacent  mountain  affording  excel- 

This    memorial    prayed,    that    whereas  j^^^  g^oep  pasture ;    and  on  the  5lh 

Scoone  was  m  the  valley  of  Straihearne  ^.       ascended  and  descended  the  Li- 

and  that  the  pillow  of  Jacob    which  had  ^^/  ^^^                ^j^.^j^  ^j^.^^^  ^^^  ^^ 

been  kept  there  as  the  coronation-stone  of  ^     [    -           P    «««v«l/vi.^l  <.^i.«*.»  u- 

the  Kings  of  Scotland,  was  fated  still  to  be  ^^"^  ^^fl  ^he  unexplored  CO  mtiy  hs- 

where   Vheir  dominio^  extended  ;  and  as  y^^^-"  ^^^   ^   ^V^TJ^  K  "lu^  ^^"^ 

tliis  valley  of  the  Kingdoa  Ponds  had  not  ^T^^^*;?!  *  ^^'•*^?."  (^*!*?*  >  *^/."*- 

as  yet  received  a  general  name,  that  it  tives  « Currangui )  which  flowed  into 

the  unexplored  intenor ;  and  from  a 
hill  near  our  route  this  day  I  beheld, 
for  the  first  time,  the  distant  blue  ho- 


might  be  called  Slrathoarne,  &c.  ^c.  Wo 
were  finally  compelled,  althouuh  it  still 
wanted  two  hours  of  noon,  to  drink  a 
*  stirrup  cup  *  at  the  door,  when  he  most 
heartily  drank  success  to  our  expedition, 
and  1  went  on  my  way,  rejoicing  that,  on 
leaving  the  last  man  of  the  white  race  we 
were  likely  to  see  for  some  time,  the  ccrc- 


rizon,  exactly  resembling  that  of  the 
ocean." 

The  day  before,  the  Migor,  when 
riding  a  little  beyond  the  encampment, 
had  fallen  in  with  a  tribe  of  natives 


mony  of  shaking  hands  was  a  vibration  of  from  Pewen  Be  wen  on  Dart  Brook, 

sincere  kindness.*  one  of  whom  afterwards  visited  the 

Soon  after  having  rejoined  his  party,  party,  but  could  tell  little  about  the 

a  soldier  of  the  mounted  police  came  interior  of  the  country.     This  tribe 

up,  and  delivered  to  the  Major  a  letter  had  reached  Currangui  before  them, 

from  the  Military  Secretary  at  Sydney,  apparently  to  join  some  of  their  friends 

informing  him  that  "the  Barber"  had  who  lay  extremely  ill  there,  being  af- 

sa^ved  off  his  irons,  and  cFcaped  from  the  flicted  with  a  virulent  kind  of  small- 

pris{»n  at  Bathurst.     This  intelligence  pox.     "  We  ftmnd  the  helpless  crea- 

was  meant  to  put  him  on  his  guanl  re-  tures  stretched  on  their  backs  beside 

specting  the  ih-itives,  as  it  was  suppos-  the  water,  under  the  shade  of  the  wat- 

ed"  the  Barber*' would  assemble  them  tie  or  mimosa  tree,  to  avoid  the  in- 

beyoud  the  pfttlcd  district?,   with  a  tense  boat  of  the  sun.    We  gave  them 

view  to  drive  off  the  cattle  of  the  colo-  from  our  stock  some  medicine,  and 

nists — and  es])ec*ial  caution  would  bo  the  wretched  sutferers  seemed  to  place 

necessary  to  prevent  a  surprise  from  the  utmost  confidence  in  its  efficacT. 

nativea  so  directed,  if,  as  must  people  1  Vv^d  often,  indeed,  occasion  to  ob- 

sypposed,  hid  story  of  « (ho  gteaX  iV? w*'  vst^^»  \X«x%  Vv* w«^  ^^x»a  vx 
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thinly  the  abongincs  eeemed  to  en-    turo.    We  had  passed  the  limits  of  the 
tertain  a  sort  of  superstitious  belief  in    territory  open  to  the  selections  of  settlers. 


the  virtues  of  all  lands  of  physic.  I 
found  that  this  distressed  tril>e  were 
also  '  strangers  in  the  land '  to  which 
they  had  now  resorted.  Their  meek- 
nessy  as  strangers^  and  their  utter  ig- 
norance of  the  countjy  they  were  in> 
was  very  unusual  in  natives,  and  par- 
ticularly excited  our  sympathy,  when 
contrasted  with  tho  prouder  bearing 


in  crossing  the  Liverpool  range  ;  and  the 
more  remote  country  is  not  likely  to  come 
into  the  market  soon  :  such  stations  aj 
this  of  Loder  were  held,  therefore,  only 
by  the  right  of  pre-occupancy,  which  has 
been  so  generally  recognised  between  the 
colonists  themselves,  that  the  houses, 
&c.  of  such  stations  are  sometimes  iflJU 
posed  of  for  valuable  considerations,  al- 


to conduct  me,  by  the  best  way  for  carts, 
to  Wallamoul  on  the  Peel,  for  which  ser- 
vice I  undertook  to  reward  him  with  » 
tomahawk.      It   was   necessary   that   we 


and  intelligence  of  the  native  of  the  ?!°°?  ^ll*  **"*^  "  "^^"  "^^«  '°  ^«  '^^^ 
plain  who  had  undertaken  to  be  my  ^,  ^^"^  Government.  A  native  named 
*    l^g  ».  ^     •  Jemmy,  whom  I  met  with  here,  agreed 

On  the  Oth  they  continued  their 
journey,  crossing  low  ridges  of  rich 

earth,  branches  from  high  ranges  on ^ 

their  left,  and  came  upon  a  portion  of  Should  ford  the  Cuerindie,^  which  flTws  to 
the  plains.  The  wide  expanse  of  open  the  north-west,  and,  notwithstanding  tho 
level  country  extended  in  a  northerly  itoepness  of  its  banks,  we  effected  a  pas- 
direction  as  far  as  liuman  vision  could  sage  without  difficulty,  guided  by '  Jemmy.' 
reach,  and,  being  clear  of  trees,  pre-  One  mile  beyond  this,  another  creek  lay 
sented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
settled  districts  of  the  colony.  The  soO 
of  these  plains  looked  well,  tho  grass 
good,  and  herds  of  cattle,  browsing 
at  a  distance,  adding  pastoral  beauty 
to  what  had  been  recently  a  desert. 
Leaving  the  cart  track  they  had  been 
following,  and  which  led  to  some 
cattle  station,  the  party  again  entered 
the  woods,  and  turned  a  little  to  the 
north,  their  object  being  to  reach  the 
bank  of  Peer*  River  at  Wallamoul, 
which  had  been  laid  down  as  holding 
a  northerly  course,  and  therefore 
likely  to  lead  to  any  greater  river 
flowing  to  the  north-west,  as  reported 
by  "the  Barber.*'  Crossing  a  deep 
dry  bed,  called  by  the  natives  "  Naza- 
bella,**  they  encamped  near  some  of 
its  ponds,  at  a  shady  spot  where  the 
long  grass  had  been  burnt,  in  other 
parts  reaching  to  the  heads  of  the 


in  our  way.  It  was  smaller,  but  much 
more  formidable  and  difficult  to  cross,  for 
the  bottom  and  banks  consisted  of  bluo 
mud  or  clay,  half- hardened  on  the  surface, 
yet  soft  and  yielding  below.  It  was  not 
without  considerable  delay  that  we  effected 
the  passage  of  this,  for  a  wheel  of  one  of 
the  carts  stuck  fast  in  the  mud,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  dig  tho  earth  firom  before  the 
other  wheel  before  we  could  release  the 
vehicle.  At  length  every  thing  was  got 
across,  and  we,  fortunately,  met  no  other 
impediment  for  six  miles.  We  then  cross- 
ed the  channels  of  two  rivulets,  neither  of 
which  contained  any  water.  At  half-past 
four  I  wished  to  encamp,  and  the  naUves 
having  at  length  found  a  green  mantling 
pool  in  the  bed  of  the  united  channel  of 
the  two  water-courses,  there  we  pitched 
our  tents  at  a  place  called  '  Burandua.* 
Bad  as  the  water  seemed  to  be,  '  Jcnmiy* 
soon  obtained  some  that  was  both  clear 
and  cool,   by  digging  a  hole  in  the  sand 


horses,  and   remained  there  another     near  the  pool.     This  was  a  quiet  and  sen- 


day  to  recruit — "  tho  rich  soil  of  the 
valley  being  nearlv  as  deep  as  the  bed 
of  the  rivulet,  which  is  twenty  feet 
lower  than  the  surface.** 

**  Dec-  8.^ A  road  or  track  which  we 
found  at  about  half-o-mile  east  from  the 
camp,  led  us  very  directly  on  the  bearing 
of  3350  to  Loder 's  station,  which  was  dis- 
tant about  six  miles  from  our  encampment. 
Here  stood  a  tolerable  house  of  slabs,  with 
a  good  garden  adjoining,  in  charge  of  an  old 
stockman  and  his  equklly  aged  wife.  This 
man  was  named  by  the  blacks  '  Longana^* 
(Long  Ned).  This  station  was  situated 
on  a  fine  running  stream  called  the  Cuer- 
indie,  and  the  state  of  the  sheep  and  cattle 
about  it  proved  the  excellence  of  the  pat- 

YOL,  XLXV0  tfo»  GCLjayu. 


sible  fellow ;  he  steadily  pursued  the  course 
he  recommended  for  the  "  wheelbarrowa" 
as  he  termed  our  carts ;  answering  all  my 
queries  briefly  and  decidedly,  either  by  a 
nod  of  assent,  or  the  negative  monosyll»- 
ble  '  bel,*  and  shake  of  the  head.  Hii 
walk  was  extremely  light  and  graceful ; 
Ids  shoulders  were  neatly  knit,  and  the 
flowing  luxuriance  of  his  locks  was  re- 
strained by  a  bit  of  half-inch  cord,  the  two 
ends  hanging,  like  a  double  queue,  half- 
way down  his  back.  He  was  followed  bj 
his  gin  and  a  diild,  which  she,  although  it 
was  old  enough  to  walk,  usually  carried 
on  her  back. 

•*  The  air  of  the  evening  ^aa  -s^rii^c 
fireshing,  bh^  iXi^  Wixw  ift^.  '«^fia.  \fe«si^» 
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whole  day  oti  gooJ  «oil,  and  the  pUmglied 
appearaiH'c  of  the  surfaro  was  very  remark- 
ablt*  in  various  i»lai-cs,  particularly  a  little 
to  tho  South  of  Loiler's  station,  wliorc  the 
hollow  seemtMl  to  terminate  in  a  common 
channel.  I  noticefl.  alsd,  that  the  dirootion 
of  all  the  water-conrs»^<i  w«is  towards  the 
north-west,  ami  it  was  evident  that  they 
occasionally  overflowed  their  hanks." 

On  the  1  Ith  tliev  reached  the  hank 
of  the  Poel  at  Wallamoul,  the  lowest 
cattle  station  upon  the  river,  oeciipied 
by  Mr  Brown,  who  had  there  about 
1000  head  of  eattlc.    On  the  I'th  they 
had  pas.-ed  over  an  open  and  grassy 
plain,  skirted  with  wood,  where  there 
was  ahnnd  mt  water  in  a  channel  called 
bv  the  natives  *'('arrahobbila ;"  hut  the 
"Water,    at   the   tpot  where    they  en- 
camped,  was  liot  and  muddy,  from 
wliieh  the  blacks,  however,  knew  well 
how  to  obtain  ;i  vmA  and  clear  draught, 
by  iir<t  scrarcliinir  a  bole  in  tlie  soft 
s.;)nl  iiiuIiT  tliC  I'lHib  tliu?  malan^x  a 
filter,  jind  tbcn  tliniwinLf  into  it  some 
tiifNof  bjii^r  jr  i-^^.  tl'.r.'Ugli  wiiii-'.i  tl:ey 
siickt'd  the  ctKilcr  water  thus  ]nirilied 
from   tbe  sand  or  gravel.       The  ytn 
(jueiK'hed  her  thirst  with  .«<till  {Ljreater 
satisfaciicn,  l>y  rushing'  into  a  pool,  antl 
ilrinkiuir  as  she  sat  immersed  up  to 
the  Up.     On  reaching  the  top  of  the 
range  M;)aratiiig  the  basin  of  ihe  Peel 
from  tbat  of  tbe  waters  falling  to  the 
Liverj)ool  pl;un.5,  tluy  were  a::ree.ibly 
surprised  to  liuil  t!iat  tiie  «ip]»osite  '•ide 
of  the  bilN,  and  the  whole  face  if  tbe 
cou'iirv  bevoml  them.  i»resciiti  d  a  very 
ditb  nnt  ..j'pe.in'.iieefroniiliJit  iliroiiirJi 
whicli    tiiev   b;;d    I'lSM-d.       A    irmtlv 
slopinir  I'Xtreniitv  l.i\  bi-fnre  them  for 
•A  gonil  111. my  miles  on  ilieir  proi>iisetl 
mute,  aiid  tliiTi'  were  no  intervening 
gullies.      Tln^  ran:re  tiiev  had  <To>^id 
st-eiised  to  extend  fr..m  tbe  Liverpool 
r.iUL'c  tutbi-  r.ottliwaril,  a>  fariis  coidd 
then  be  seen  ;  hut  the  native  guiil.*  said 
tliat  it  <inn\  terminated  on  tlie  ri\'.  r 
*'('.dlala,"  or  INel.  who-e  cour.-e,  he 
sai<l,  turned  westward,  a  fact  corrobi'- 
r.!tinir,  <o  far,  tbe  -tatemei.t-  of  "  the 
r»;tr'oer."    D'lrinir  several  il.iys  of  tbis 
ji»'irnry,  bet'nre  tlu-ir  arrival   i-n   tbe 
II  til  at   Wal!ann.-ul,  tbe  lire  was  one 
day'-  ailvai.ci'  «d'  the  party,  and  thus 
tbe  tl.iuus  bavinir  «Kared  every  tiling 
away,  their    ciUip   >^a.>   n«it    ixjiom  jI 
t"    d.i.:_r,.r.       I'M    on    tlie    JMh    t!.e 
*-.-!:»ry    ^'M  Hi' d    ,J1    (11    (Ire    arnvinl 
^  '  *■•'  :    .-.i.d    I:  ■•    Mil-    {'  .■  V    en'>M'd 

«'ll    t'  ..    Hi;1 

the 


[Not. 

ing  around  their  route,  the  cnn&i- 
gratiou  having  been  quenched  hy 
a  seasonable  fall  of  rain.  At  WuKa- 
moul,  "  Jemmy,"  the  native  guitir', 
received  his  promised  tozuahawk.  aL  I 
so  did  "  Monday,"  his  brother,  vh 
met  lum  there  ;  and  hi*  place  w., 
supi)lied  by  a  native,  named  '•  Mr 
Hrown,"  who  agreed  to  aecomp-i; 
the  party,  on  condition  tbat  he  shcJi 
receive  blankets  for  himself  and  i  i- 
"  gin,"  and  a  tomahawk,  or  su:  1 
hatchet,  so  valuable  a  substitute  :  ' 
their  stoue-hatehet,  tbat  almost  dl  i... 
natives  within   reach   of  the  kvI  it 

• 

have    them,   even    where    tbe  «:i!-.. 
man  is  known  as  yet  only  by  i-r-... 
and  as  the  manufacturer  of  t!ii> !;.-  -: 
im])ortant  of  all   implements  ti»  ::■. 
Australian  natives.      On  :Iie  1  >th,  .... 
arrangements    being    cumj>l»  Ted,  :" 
encampment  was  broken  up,  -.nA  i. . 
party  proceeded  into  the  Ttrm  Iw.    - 
niiff,  in  purMiit  of  the  eou^^e  oi  *..■ 
Peel  river.      "  We    soon    adv.ixt-: 
with  feelings  of  intense  intert^t.  i:.* 
the  country  btfore  us,  and  impris-'. : 
with  tbe  resplln^ibility  of  cc^niii.L.ii  : .' 
tbe  first  chapter  of  its   bi>:vry.     \ 
was  new  and  nameless  there,  h-W  '.  • 
tins   beginning  we  T*ere   t.»   »jli:   . 
way  for  the  many  other  b«^;i:i":.- 
of  civilised  man,  and  thr.s  i.xtt::>i  '  * 
domiidon  over  the  last  l!old>  *  f  h..:- 
bari?m." 

On  the  l«Jtb,  they  encair:p»;d»  *  * 
river  Nanimoy.     This  s're.im.  \  .'•  '." 
ret  lived  the   (.onadillv  tVi  n:  t:  i 
b.iid;,  bad  here  an  imp'jrtai.t  ..:it'- 
auce  ;   tbe  breadth  of  tlie  wat«.r  »  • 
loo  feet,  its  mean  depth  1 1 .  iVe! :  :: 
current  half-a  mile  an  hour,  «!•«: :"  - 
bei^'bt  v>f  the  banks  abt'Ve  il  e  w./-r 
*^7    fict.      Th.e    course    of  tbe    V. 
luerindie,    fnan   tbe  juniiii.:i  eft. 
Peel    to    tbat    of    the    Cor.adi'.iu  •• 
Munewiiat  to  the  southward  cf  *»?'• 
1?c1<jw   the  jimction  the  Wi'Ii-iii:  » 
native  name  is  Namniov. 

Their  route  from  Wallanioul !«.  '•  ■" 
Nam!n(»y  had  l.dn  through  tr.ie!»  '• 
]irnnuse — llie  bank^  at  the  Ur\  •!' 
Wallenhurra,  pre^enti^g  a  se*ii<'r'  • 
at  least  .'>0  fict  of  rich  earths  .ir«;  ■  • 
an  exttnsive  oprn  track,  named  V.- 
luba,  tbe  undulations  were  as  cn'^t  • 
tb<  se  winch  occur  between  l.'iti 
and  Ilampstrad,  the  tiholc  leariij  * 
nni-rkahJe  rest  mblanee  to  an  ir»'- 
I  '1  .lUtl  fuiiiv.itt  d  country.  The  ri»L 


i;  .»!!  :!i  a 


bl  7  •     ix-.'tly  nMud'led  furrows  in  f*K'' 
i'joia  Leilr^,  uul  uwi  L.y  jm-^l:-     Lnd;  ai.d  trees  j^rcw  in  roirj»a*- 
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connected  with  field  enclosures — parts  hills  appeared  at  no  great  distance  to 
where  bushes  or  grass  had  been  re-  the  right  of  that  line ;  but  the  countiy 
ccntly  burned  looking  red  or  black,  between  Tangulda  and  the  lowest 
and  tlms  contributing  to  the  appear-  part  of  the  horizon  seemed  so  gentle 
auce  of  cultivation.  The  soil  was  and  undulatiug,  that  he  felt  it  his 
indeed  well  worthy  of  cidtivation,  for  duty,  before  tracing  the  Nanimoy  fur- 
it  consisted  of  a  rich  black  mould,  so  ther,  to  explore  the  country  in  the  di- 
loose  and  deep,  that  it  yawned  in  rection  so  particularly  described  by 
cracks  as  if  for  want  of  feet  to  tread  the  Bush-ranger.  Quitting,  therefore, 
it  down.  But  the  want  was  of  water  the  line  of  the  Nammoy,  they  pro- 
— one  small  and  dry  channel  appear-  ceeded  in  the  direction  north-east  by 
iu^^  to  be  tlie  only  line  of  drainage  in  north  from  Tangulda;  and,  after  joUr- 
wet  weather  from  the  exteubive  open  neying  some  twenty  miles  on  the  1 8th, 
country  of  Mulluba.  But  it  could  early  in  the  morning  of  the  19th  they 
not    fail    to    strike    Major   Mitchell,  encamped  at  the  stream  of  the  valley. 


that  much  might  bo  done  to  remedy 
the  natural  disadvantages,  whether 
of  a  superlluiiy  of  water  lodging  on 
the  plains  in  rainy  seasons,  or  of  too 
f^reat  scarcity  of  moisture  in  dry 
weather,  by  cutting  channels  on  the 


which  the  Major  named  Maule*s  river. 
Leaving  the  cattle  to  be  refreshed  du- 
ring the  day,  he  proceeded,  with  the 
nativo  and  two  men,  to  examine  the 
mountains.  After  climbing  about  a 
mile  and  a  half,  he  reached  a  lofty 


lines  of  natural  drainage,  which  would  summit,  where  he  hoped  to  have  ob- 
serve to  draw  oil'  the  water  from  the  tained  a  view  beyond  the  range,  or,  at 
])lains,  and  concentrate  and  preserve  a  least,  to  have  discovered  how  it  might 
Kufhcient  supply  for  use  in  time  of  be  crossed,  but  was  disappointed;  dis- 
drought.  tant  summits,  more  lofty  and  difficult 
A  few  Imurs  after  leaving  the  en-  of  access,  obstructed  the  view  towards 
campmcnt  on  the  Nammoy,  the  party  the  east,  north,  and  even  west;   the 


Came  on  a  very  lar^je  stock-yard,  whicli 
the    natives    said    had    belonged    to 
**  George  the   Barber."     They  saw, 
])esidcs,  the  remains  of  a  house,  and 
tiic  *'  gunvas,"  or  huts,  of  a  nume- 
rous  encampment  of  natives.      The 
bones  »>f  buHocks  were  strewed  about 
in  great  abundance,  plainly  enough 
fchowiii^f  the  object  of  the  stock-yard, 
and  that  of  the  Barber's  alliance  with 
tlie   aborigines.     The  whole  country 
was  on  tire,  and,  though  the  guide  fre- 
quently drew  their  attention  to  recent 
footmarks,  not  a  single  native  was  to 
be  seen.   Distant  about  two  miles  from 
this  stock-ytu-d  lay  due  north  the  Pic 
of  "  Tangulda,"  and  as  the  Barber 
had   positively   stated    that  the   only 
jiracticablo  way  to  the  "big   river  ' 
was  Nli.  by  N.  from  Tangulda,  the 
M.ijor  mounted  the  pic,  and  saw  the 
Nammoy 's  course   through  a  cluster 
of  hills,  between  which  it  passed  to  a 
lower  country  in  the  north-west.  These 
liills  were  connected  on  the  right  bank 
with  the  pic,  and  also  with  a  low  range 
on  the  east  and  north-east,  whose  west- 
ern extremities  appeared  to  terminate 
westward  on  the  vale  of  the  Nammoy, 
as  far  northward  as  ho  could  see  them 
in  perspective.    It  appeared,  then,  that 
the  lowest  part  of  the  range  lay  exact- 
ly in  the  direction  described  by  the 
J^arbcr.    Some  bold  and  remarkable 


only  link  connecting  the  hill  tbey  had 
gained  with  those  still  higher  being  a 
very  bold  naked  rock,  presenting  a 
perpendicular  side  at  least  200  feet  ixi 
height.  To  proceed  in  that  direction 
was  quite  out  of  the  question. 

'*  As  we  descended,  we  came  suddenly 
on  an  old  woman,  who,  as  soon  as  she 
saw  us,  ran  off  in  terror.      I  ordered  the 
two  men  who  accompanied  me  to  keep 
back,  until  *  Mr  Brown '  could  overtake 
and  speak  to  her,  saying  that  we  intended 
no  harm  ;  and  she  was  easily  i>er8uaded, 
after  a  brief  conversation  with  our  guide, 
to  allow  us  to  come  near.     She  presented 
a  most  humiliating  specimen  of  our  race— 
a  figure  shortened  and  sbrivcllcd  with  age, 
entirely  without  clothing ;  one  eye  alone 
saw  through  the  dim  decay  of  nature — 
several  largo  fleshy  excrescences  projected 
from  the  sides  of  her  head  like  so  many 
ears — and  the  jawbone  was  visible,  through 
n  gash  or  scar,  on  one  side  of  her  chin. 
The  withered  arms  and  hands,  covered 
with   earth  by  digging  and  scraping  for 
the  snakes  and  worms  on  which  she  fed, 
more  resembled  the  limbs  and  claws  of  a 
quadruped.     She  spoke  with  a  slow  nasal 
whine,  prolonged  at  the  end  of  each  sen- 
tence, and  this  our  guide  imitated  in  speak- 
ing to  her.      The  mosquitoes  tormented 
her  much,  as  appeared  from  her  incM- 
santly  slapping  her  limbs  and  body.     '  Mr 
Brown's'  conversation  seemed  animated  on 
some  lobjeot,  but  noty  m  I  at  iMt  inspect- 
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cd,  on  that  Most  itnportant  to  lu ;  for,  deavoored  to  pass  to  tbo  northward  \ 

when  I  enquired,  after  he  liad  spoken  a  but^  judging  it  nearly  impractieable^ 

long  time,  what  she  said  of  the  *  Barber  *  the  leader  wisely  desisted   from  any 

and  the  way  across  the  mountains,  ho  was  further  attempt  on  the  direction  pointed 

obliged  to  commence  a  set  of  queries,  evi-  out  by  the  veracious  Barber*  and  de- 


dently  for  the  first  time.  She  said  horses 
might  pass,  pointing  at  the  same  time  fur- 
ther to  the  eastward — but  our  guide  seem- 
ed unwilling  to  put  further  questions,  say- 
ing she  hod  promised  to  send  at  sunset  to 
our  tents  two  young  boys  who  could  in- 
form us  better.  Even  in  such  a  wretched 
state  of  eKistonce,  ornaments  had  their 
charms  with    this  female,  when  even  the 


termined  on  returning  to  Tanguldat 
that*  by  following  the  Nammoy,  he 
might  endeavour  to  turn  this  range, 
and  so  enter  the  region  beyond  it.  On 
the  22d,  having  again  encamped  on 
the  Nammoy,  six  miles  from  Tangul- 
da*  at  a  spot  favourable  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  depot — the  waters  clear  and 


decency  of  covering  was  wholly  disregard-     ■P^^inff*  the  grass  excellent,  a  hill 
ed.     She  had  kangaroo  teeth  set  round  her     »'  ^""^^  overhung  with  pines,  and  lofty 


brow,  these  being  fastened  to  the  few  re- 
maining hairs,  and  a  knot  of  brown  fea- 
thers decorated  her  right  temple.  The 
roasting  snnke  which  we  had  seen  in  the 
morning,  belonged,  as  we  now  learned,  to 
this  witch  of  the  glen. 

"  The  lH)ys  did  not  visit  us  in  the  even- 
ing, as  'Mr  Brown.'  had  expected,  and 
he  appeared  unusually  thoughtful  when  I 
found  him  sitting  alone  by  the  waterside 
at  some  distance  from  the  camp.  1  was 
then  making  arrangements  for  carrying  the 
bulk  of  our  provisions  and  equipment  on 
pack-horses    and    bullocks,     across    this 


blue  gum-trees  growing  on  the  marf^in 
— Miyor  Mitchell  resolved  to  make  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  canvass- lioats 
down  the  river — the  channel  of  all  the 
waters  of  the  Peel,  the  Maluerindie, 
and  Couadilly. 


<c 


We  passed  along  several  reaches  with- 
out meeting  any  impediment,  but,  at 
length,  an  accumulation  of  drift-timber 
and  gravel  brought  us  up  at  a  8i>ot  where 
two  Largo  trees  had  fallen  across  the  stream 
fVom  opposite  banks.  From  tho  magni- 
tude of  these  trunks  and  others  which,  in- 


range,  intending  to  leave  tho  remainder  of     ^erwoven  with  rubbish,  and  buried  in  gra- 


our  stores  at  this  spot  in  charge  of  two 
men  armed ;  and  of  this  measure  *  Air 
Browu  *  did  not  approve. 

"2>ee.  20. — When  the  pockhorses  had 
been  loaded,  and  we  were  about  to  start, 
learing  the  remainder  of  uur  provisions 
in  charge  of  two  men,  wo  discovered  that 
our  native  guide  was  missing.  I  had  pro- 
mised him  for  his  services,  a  tomahawk, 
a  knife,  and  a  blanket,  and  as  he  was  id- 
ready  far  beyond  his  own  beat  as  I  sup- 
posed, be  might  have  had  the  promised 
rewards,  by  merely  asking  for  them.  We 
had  always  given  him  plenty  of  flour,  also 
his  choice  of  any  part  of  the  kangaroos  wo 
killed.  It  had  been  observed  by  the  men, 
tJiat  the  intelligence  received  from  tho  old 
woman  had  made  him  extremely  uneasy, 
and  he  had  also  expressed  to  them  on  the 
previous  evening,  his  apprehensions  about 
the  natives  in  the  country  lie  fore  us.  I  was 
very  sorry  for  tho  loss  of  *  Mr  Brown.' 
He  was  very  comical,  as  indeed,  these 
half-civilised  al>origines  generally  are :  he 
liked  to  be  close  shaved,  wore  a  white 
neckcloth,  and  declared  it  to  l>e  his  inten- 
tion of  l>ecoming,  from  tliot  time  forward, 
'  a  white  fellow.'  I  concluded  that  he 
had  returned  to  his  own  tribe ;  and,  that 
he  had  noen  unwilling  to  acknowledge  to 
me  his  dread  of  the  *  myall '  tribes.** 

The  expedition  then  proceeded  u^ 
tbo  valloy,   or   eastward*  and  «a- 


vel,  supported  them,  I  anticipated  a  long 
delay,  but  the  activity  of  the  whole  party 
was  such,  that  a  clear  passage  was  opened 
in  less  than  half  an  hour.  The  sailors 
'swam  about  like  frogs,  and,  swimming, 
could  cut,  with  a  cross  cut  saw,  trees  under 
water.  I  found  I  could  survey  tho  river 
as  we  proceeded,  by  measuring  with  a 
pocket  sextant  the  angle  subtended  by  the 
two  ends  of  a  twelve-feet  rod — held  in 
the  second  boat — at  the  opposite  end  of 
each  reach — the  bearing  l>eing  observed 
at  the  same  time.  By  referring  to  one  of 
Brewster's  tables,  the  angle  subtended  by 
the  twelve-feet  rod,  I  ascertained  the  dis- 
tance in  feet.  This  operation  oi'casioned 
a  delay  of  a  few  seconds  only,  juat  as  the 
last  boat  arrived  in  sight  of  each  place  of 
observation. 

'*  Several  black  swans  floated  before  ns 
— apparently  not  much  alarmed  even  at 
the  unwonted  sight  of  boats  on  the  Nam- 
moy.  Tho  evenness  of  the  tianks  and 
reaches,  and  the  depth  and  stillneas  of  the 
waters  were  such,  that  I  might  have  trac- 
ed tho  river  downwards,  at  least  so  far 
as  such  facilities  continued,  bad  our  boats 
been  of  a  stronger  material  than  canvass. 
But  dead  trees  lay  almost  invisible  under 
water,  and  at  the  end  of  a  short  reach 
where  I  awaited  the  re-appearance  of  the 
Bceond  boat,  we  heard  suddenly,  cODfhsed 
thouU,  and,  on  making  to  the  shore,  and 
vanD&a%  \k>  >^<a  «^\,  Wvaeail^hat  Uw  boat 
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had  ran  foul  of  Bomd  Buoken  tree — and  fill-  for  an  encampment.  He  came  upon 
ed  almoit  immediately.  Mr, White  had,  on  a  slight  hollo w>  and  followed  it  down^ 
the  instant,  manaj^ed  to  nm  her  aahore  but  it  disappeared  in  a  level  plain  8Ul^> 
across  another  sunken  trunk,  and  thus  rounded  by  rising  grounds.  The 
prevented  her  from  going  down  in  deep  search  became  anxious.  One  dry 
water,  opi»o8ite  to  another  steep  bank,  pond  encouraged  his  hopes  of  liuding 
By  this  disaster  our  whole  stock  of  le:*,  water,  and  he  continued  his  search 
sugar,  and  to)>acco,  with  i>art  of  our  flour  along  a  flat  where  the  grass  had  l>cen 
and  pork,  were  immersed  in  the  water,  recently  on  fire.  From  thij?,  pursuing 
but  fortunately  all  the  gunpowder  had  ^  kangaroo,  he  c-aino  upon  a  well- 
been  stowed  in  the  first  hoat.  This  cuia-  ^^^^  water-courso,  with  deep  holes, 
strophe  furnished  another  instance  of  the  ,  ^  ,j  ,  '  Tracinrr  tba 
activity  of  the  s  ilors  :  the  cargo  was  got  X-  "l^i  i  i  r  ^'^^""^  ^^\ 
out.  and  the  sunken  boat  being  hauled  up.  ^"^  "^  ^^^l  ^^^^J'*  downward.,  ho  at 
a  rent  was  discovered  in  the  canvass  of  ^^^  was  fortunate  enough  to  hud  a 
her  larboard  bow.  This  the  sailmaker  ^f^^P  P^^^  of  water.  Here,  therefore, 
patched  with  a  piece  of  canvass ;  a  fire  ^^"^^  encamped,  and  their  good  for- 
was  made  ;  tar  was  melted  and  applied  ;  ^"ne  was  not  at  an  end,  for  thev  soon 
the  lK»at  was  set  afloat ;  reloaded,  and  after  found  two  very  large  ponds  on  a 
again  under  weigh  in  an  hour  and  a  half,  rocky  bed.  In  our  verdurous  climate 
«  Once  more  upon  the  waters,'  everything  we  know  little  of  the  miseries  that 
seemed  to  promit<e  a  successful  voyage  want  of  water  occasions  in  otiiers;  we 
down  the  river ;  hut  our  hopes  were  doom-  loso  half  the  genuine  enjoyments  of 
cd  to  be  of  short  duration,  for.  as  I  again  simple  nature  by  having  them  in  too 
awaite<l  the  re-appearance  of  the  second  great  profusion.  These  pools  seem 
boat,  a  shout  similar  to  the  first  again  to  have  made  every  one  happy ;  such 
arose,  and  on  ruuning  across  the  point  of  are  the  virtues  of  a  drauglit  of  cold 
land  within  the  river  bend,  I  found  her  water.  The  very  landscape  enjoyed 
once  more  on  the  point  of  going  down  jt,  for  the  spot  was  covered  with  rich 
from  similar  damage  sustained  in  the  *f.Tr-  grass,  and  was  enclosed  by  shady 
hoard  bow.  It  was  now  near  5  p.m..  and  thickets.  "  The  prospect,'*  savs  Ma- 
the  labours  of  the  day  had  been  sufficient  -  Mitchell,  «  of  two  days'  nM)OSe  for 
to  convince  me  that  the  course  of  the  \^^  ^^^^j^  j^  ^i^^^^  verdure,  and  under 
^ammoy  could  l>e  much  more  conveniently  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^  refreshing  to 
traced  at  that  time  by  a  jouniey  on  land,  ,,  *<.  •  i  i  u  • 
♦!,-«  -.1. 1  .  t  .  *u  «  -  •»  US  all.  It  was,  indeed,  a  cnarmmg 
than  with  hunts  of  canvass  on  the  water.              ^       ,.          , .'            .'        ^    .  * 

Spot,  enlivened  by  numl>ers  of  pigeons. 

On  the  31st  December  they  resume  and  the  songs  of  little  birds  in  strange 

their  land-journey,  and  on  the  5th  of  but  ])leasing  notes.** 
January  arrive  in  the  country  beyond        Still  the  heat  was  intense;  tliether- 

the  moimtuins  which  they  had  in  vain  mometer  was  at  ninety  during  the 

attempted  to  cross,  having  found  an  night.     Few  of  the  men  could  S'leep, 

open  and  iiccessible  way  round  their  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 

ridges ;  and  it  now  remained  to  be  as-  the  heat  was  overpowering.     Thus 

certaincd  whether  "  the  large  river,"  oven  night,  which  liad  previously  af- 

as  dcscri))ed  by  the  Barber,  was  near ;  forded  a  relief  from  tho  day,  was  no 

accordiny:  to  him  it  was  the  first  river  longer  their  friend.     The  eflcct  was 

met  with   after  crossing    the  range  formidable,    weakening  their  cattle, 

north  east  by  north  of  TangiUda.  drying  up  the  water,  destroying  their 

One  of  the  great  diflUculties  of  this  wheels,  and  nourishing  the  fires  in  tho 

country  is  the  want  of  water;  and,  as  grass  and  woods,  wliicb  covered  the 

the  expeilition  travelled  in  the  very  country  with  smoke,  until,  in  the  nar- 

hci^ht    of   the    Australian    summer,  rater's  words,  "  humidity  seemed  to 

which  i.s  our  winter,  they  voluntarily  us  the  very  essence  of  existence,  wa- 

took  the  bull  by  the  horns.    The  ther-  ter  almost  an  object  of  adoration." 

mometer  was  frequently  at  a  hundred,  Tho  thermometer  at  this  dati'  (it  was 

and  the  sufferings  of  the  men  and  January)  ranged  from  9G  to  101  dur- 

cattle  were  often   dreadfully  severe,  ing  the  day  ;   and,  during  the  last  fivo 

On  the  0th  of  January  we  thus  find  nights,  had  stood  as  high  as  90  from 

him  iicarching  for  water.     At  length  sunset  to  sunrise  1    From  tlie  time  of 

the  wheel  of  one  of  the  carts,  and  the  their  leaving  Sydney  they  had  met 

axle  ofanother,  became  unserviceable,  with  only  one  da.^  ^^  "niasi*    ^Wik^ 

The   Major  then   rode  forward  for  noir  Utl  cajci\i  "  uveii^l  ^^«>ks!^ 

about  three  miles  in  search  of  water  in  Che  gtea.t««.\i  ML\ic«t\atfQN.":j  V^^JwRs^ 
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they   should    ever   drink   again  I  "  party  then  moved  quietly  forward,  on 

Such  are  the  perils  which  still  rem^^in,  which  the  wild  man  came  down  from 

after  the  dangers  of  flood  and  field  are  the  tree,  picked  up  two  spears  which 

exhausted^  to  try  the  heroism  of  the  lay  on  the  ground,  and  ran  off.  They 

traveller.    Prohably,  a  slight  addition  then  heard  calls  in  vanous  directions, 

of  heat  might  have  realised  the  uncer-  and  the  words,  "  white  fellow,"  pro- 

tainty,  and  they  might  never  have  nounced  very  loudly  and  distinctly — a 

drunk  again,  but  left  their  bones  in  name,  of  course,  borrowed  from  the 

the  desert  as  a  warning  to  all  future  settlers,  but  evidently  conveying  at 

temerity.  the  time    strong  feelings    of  either 

Tiie  mind  of  ''  gentlemen  who  sit  hatred  or  fear, 
at  home  at  ease/*  surrounded  by  the  Journeys  of  this  kind  must  keep  the 
labours  of  water  companies,  and  com-  traveller  in  a  perpetual  state  of  exeite- 
panies  of  all  kinds,  and  having  light,  mcnt ;  sometimes,  of  course,  not  un- 
watching,  and  cool  streets  at  com-  connected  with  alarm  at  the  chance  of 
mand,  on  the  simple  terms  of  paying  a  stumbling  on  some  horde  of  savages- 
few  shillings,  yet  are  peevish  at  the  a  nest  of  human  hornets,  whose  stings 
state  of  society,  and  praise  the  times  might  make  the  explorers  pay  dear  for 

"  When  wild  in  wood,  the  noble  savage  their  knowledge ;  sometimes,  too,  from 

jjyj  »»^  the  more  formidable  hazard  of  dymg 

'  of  famine  or  thirst.     Still,  what  tra- 

ought  to  make  a  voyage  to  New  South  vel  in  a  known  country  can  apnroach 

Wales,    and    a    summer's    journey  the  interest  of  treading  an  uuKnown 

through  it,  with  the  sun  in  the  vertex,  one  ?    They  touch  on  the  yorgo  of  a 

if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  re-  plain — it  has  never  been  touched  by  an 

conciling  themselves  to  England,  and  European  foot  since  its  creation— it 

the  misfortune  of  having  in  it  every  may  contain  a  hundred  plants  never 

thing  that  man  can  devise.      They  heard  of  before,  and  among  them  may 

should  follow  this  gallant  soldier,  man  supply  some  specific  for  some  intrac- 

of  science,  and  man  of  accomplishment,  table  disease,  or  some  incalculable  «id- 

across  the  fiery  sands  of  the  Austra-  ditiontotho  nutriment  of  man.    They 

lian  wilderness,  and  record  their  expe-  reach  the  skirts  of  a  mountain — they 

rience  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  discon-  may  have  only  to  climb  its  summit  to 

tented.  see  some  unrivalled  and  unexpected 

The  party,  after  watching  the  roll-  region  of  fertility — to  look  over  some 

ing  of  clouds  from  the    north-west,  landscape  of  novel  loveliness,  or  ascer- 

with,  perhaps,  the  same  anxiety  which  tain  some  grand  and  leading  feature 

is  felt  by  the  sailor  in  a  famine,  watch-  which  decides  the  form  of  the  conti- 

ing  the  distant  sail  that  is  to  bring  him  nent.     They  cross  a  rivulet — it  may 

bread,  saw  the  evening  fall  without  a  be  the  little  parent  of  some  mighty 

shower.     But  the  storm  broke  some-  stream  whose  course  leads  through  the 

where,  for  the  next  morning  rose  cool  bosom  of  the  land,  a  noble  dcpositnr}' 

and  with  a  pleasant    breeze.      The  of  future  national  riches,  and  whose 

party  now  set  forward,  and,  after  tra-  discovery  shall  immortalise  the  man 

Yelling  some  miles,  they  entered  a  fo-  who  has  merely  proved  its  existence. 

.  rest.     There  they  heard  the  sound  of  Under  such  circumstances  we  feel  no 

the  native's  axe,  and  saw  fires.     As  wonder  at  the  eagerness  with  which 

they  advanced  they  surprised  a  native  journeys  and  voyages  of  discovery  are 

in  a  tree,  so  busily  cutting  out  an  opos-  adopted  by  manly  and  enterprising 

sum  that  he  did  not  see  them  till  tney  minds.     Even  the  inhospitable  wilds 

were  close  upon  him.     A  woman  and  of  the  polar  regions  have  their  attrac- 

her  child  first  gave  the  alarm,    on  tion.     Even   Africa,  with   its  crafty 

which  he  stared  at  the  strange  assem-  and  cruel  savages,  its  sands  and  its 

blage  with  a  look  of  horror,  and  im-  wild  beasts,  cannot  deter  duly  adven- 

mediately  calling  to  the  female  in  an  ture.      But  of  all  explorations,   we 

authoritative  tone,  she  disappeared  in  sliould   conceive,   that  one   such   as 

the  woods.     He  then  threw  his  club  the   present  must  have   excited   the 

to  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  ascended  highest  interest.    The  expeditioja  wa 

to  its  liighest  branch.    Msgor  Mitchell  through  a  soil  where  oreiy  portion  o 

called  to  him,  and  made  some  iign&  to  tVicu  ^^o^e^^  was  not  omy  new,  bu' 

gire  bim  confldonces  but  this  altemvl  ba  ^^\\oTi  \a  ^«  «&\.xaki^  v«cx\VkT^  o 

«t  peace  was  to  no  purpose.     Tuo   l\\eex^\oT«f%^xaLNxi--'^'^«»^QBi^%h 
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curity  from  casual  failure  was  almost  give  a  grand  character  to  any  land- 
complete^  and  where  the  success  was  scape«  but  especially  to  riyer  scenery, 
sure  to  increase  the  distmctions  and  The  blue  gum-tree  luxuriates  on  the 
rewards  of  the  manly  investigator.  It  margin  of  rivers,  and  in  such  situations 
had  somewhat  of  the  feeling  which  an  grows  to  an  enormous  size.  Such 
heir  might  have  in  taking  a  view  of  trees  overhung  the  waters  of  the  Gwy- 
his  inheritance  for  the  first  time — all  dir,  forming  dense  masses  of  shade^  in 
before  him  new^  and  all  before  him  his  whichi  as  Major  Mitchell  poetically 
own.                                 ,  observes,  *^  white  cockatoos  sported  like 

The  convict's  information  had  hi-  spirits  of  light." 
therto  been  "  a  mingled  yarn,"  partly  He  now  advanced  across  the  river, 
false,  but  partly  so  true,  that  the  Major^  which^  though,  probably,  in  the  rainy 
with  all  his  sagacity,  at  last  began  to  season  a  powerful  stream,  at  this  pe- 
thiuk  that  the  ''Kindur*'  lay  before  riod  was  not  above  the  ankle.  Ridmg 
him.  A  Aer  traversing  some  plains,  of  some  miles  northward  over  a  plain,  he 
which  the  interior  of  Australia  seems  found  another  channel  of  a  river.  But 
chieHy  composed,  they  came,  on  the  here  he  had  an  instance  of  the  wilder- 
Uth  January,  to  a  fine  lagoon  of  con-  ness.  As  he  approached  a  thicket  he 
siderable  extent,  brimful  of  pure  saw  a  kangaroo,  which  sat  looking  at 
water,  short  grass  growing  on  the  him  and  his  horse  till  they  were  near 
brink,  no  reeds,  and  a  sprinkling  of  it ;  and  as  the  Major  was  asking  his 
water,  lilies.  All  this  was  favour-  servant  whether  thov  could  carry  it 
able.  Here  they  filled  their  kegs  back  if  they  shot  it,  the  horse,  sudden- 
and  kettles.  They  next  crossed  some  ly  pricking  his  cars,  drew  his  eye  to  a 
rising  ground,  on  which  they  perceiv-  native,  apparently  also  speculating  on 
ed,  to  their  astonishment  and  exulta-  the  kangaroo,  and  with  two  spears  on 
tion,  dry  tufts  of  grass,  old  logs,  and  his  shoulder.  On  perceiving  the 
other  drlH:  matter,  left  high  in  the  Miyor,  the  savage  changed  the  object 
branches  of  the  trees.  Of  course,  this  of  his  attention,  stared  for  a  moment, 
showed  that  the  ground  was  inundated  then  took  a  step  back,  and,  swinging 
from  time  to  time,  an  inundation  which  his  right  arm  in  the  air,  poised  one  of 
could  ])roceed  from  nothing  less  than  his  spears,  and  stood  in  the  attitude  to 
a  powerful  stream.  "  1  felt  confi-  throw.  The  Major  has  evidently  the 
dent,*'  says  Major  Mitchell,  'Uhat  we  glance  of  a  painter,  for  hb  sketches  in 
were  at  length  approaching  something  these  volumes  are  very  able ;  but  he> 
new,  perhaps  the  large  river — the  probably,  never  was  less  delighted  by 
Kindur — of  the  bush-ranger.**  On  the  picturesque  of  the  human  form 
descending  by  a  very  gentle  slope,  a  than  at  tliis  instant.  This  Mars  or 
dark  and  dense  line  of  gigantic  blue  Apollo  of  the  desert  was  a  tall  figure, 
gum-trees,  growing  amid  long  grass  covered  with  pipe-clay,  which,  if  it  did 
and  reeds,  encouraged  their  hopes  that  not  make  him,  as  it  probably  was  meant 
they  had  at  length  found  **  the  big  ri-  to  do,  beautiful,  yet  made  him  pie- 
ver."  A  margin  of  rich  soil,  covered  bald  and  conspicuous.  ''  And  his 
with  long  grass  and  scored  with  deep  position  of  defiance,*'  the  Major  ob- 
furrows,  intervened.  The  Maior  gal-  serves,  ''  as  he  had  probably  never 
loped  over  this,  and  saw  a  broad  silvery  seen  a  horse  before,  was  manly 
expanse  shaded  by  steep  banks  andlofty  enough.**  To  have  got  out  of  his  way 
trees.  No  current  was  perceptible  in  would  naturally  be  the  first  idea,  un- 
til e  water,  but  the  breadth  and  depth  less  the  rifie  could  anticipate  the  spear, 
far  exceeded  those  of  the  Nammoy.  But  the  M^jor  was  a  soldier,  and  little. 
Nevertheless,  this  was  not  the  Kindur,  according  to  our  ideas,  as  any  demand 
but  evidently  the  Gwydir,  a  river  pro-  was  mdAe  for  the  display  of  intrcpi- 
viously  discovered,  but  in  a  higher  dity  under  the  circumstances,  be  chose 

ttart  of  its  course.     Yet  it  may  easily  not  to  retire.     But  he  was  also  aDzioiis 

)e  conceived  that  the  discovery,  though  to  avoid  beginning  a  quarrel  with  the 

a  disappointment,  was  delightful.     It  natives.    He,  therefore,  took  the  bolder 

was  a  new  feature  of  the  country  to  alternative  of   galloping  up  to    the 

them,  and,  after  so  much  privation,  spearman's  front.     This  charge  was 

heat,  and  exposure,  the  living  stream  efiectual.     The  sudden  movement  of 

and  umbrageous  foliage  gave  them  a  the   English  centa.ULC   ^^^t^Vs^s.^  "^^ 

grateful  sense  of  abundance,  coolnessy  savage,    'ftft  VvxTftfe^  wi>  \a&\«^%  «^ 
and  shade.     Trees  of  great  magnitu^    Treut  at  a  ^o^-Vt^X  VoXa  ^^  ^w»k. 
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The  Major  now  felt  that  ho  might  re- 
treat with  a  safe  conscience — found  a 
convenient  cover  by  which  he  could 
return,  without  showing  his  back  to 
the  enemy,  and  took  up  liis  position 
upon  the  river  with  all  the  honours  of 
war. 

The  party  now  turned  from  tho 
northern  course  westward,  and  found  a 
change  of  weather.  It  rained  heavily, 
the  Gwydir  marked  its  winter  course 
by  deep  and  extensive  hollows,  and 
here  they  fell  in  with  a  specimen  of  an 
Australian  Arcadia.  Crossing  one  of 
these  hollows,  they  passed  among  the 
huts  ofa  native  tribe.  Tliey  were  taste- 
fully distributed  among  drooping  ac- 
acias and  casuarinee.  Some  resembled 
bowers  under  yellow  fragrant  mi- 
mosse ;  some  were  isolated  under  deep 
shades,  wliile  others  were  placed  more 
socially,  three  or  four  huts  together, 
fronting  to  one  and  the  same  fire. 
Each  was  semi-circular  or  circular; 
most  of  them  were  close  to  the  trunk 
of  a  tree ;  and  they  were  covered,  not, 
as  in  other  parts,  by  sheets  of  bark, 
but  with  a  variety  of  materials,  such 
as  reeds,  grass,  and  boughs.  The 
interior  of  each  looked  clean,  and  to 
them,  passing  in  the  rain,  gave  some 
idea,  not  only  of  shelter,  but  even  of 
comfort  and  happiness.  They  afforded 
a  favourable  specimen  of  the  taste  of 
tho  women,  whose  business  it  usually 
is  to  construct  the  huts.  This  village 
of  bowers  also  occupied  more  space 
than  the  encampment  of  native  tribes 
in  general.  Choice  shady  spots  seem 
to  have  been  an  object,  and  to  have 
been  chosen  with  care. 

On  tho  14th  January  the  Major 
had  on  his  map  the  Naandawar  range, 
with  the  courses  of  the  Nammoy  on 
one  side  and  the  Gwydir  on  the  other. 
He  was  between  the  two  rivers,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  either ;  Mount 
RiddelU  the  nearest  point  of  tho  range, 
bore  201  ^'  ^^  E.,  being  distant  forty- 
two  miles — the  opposite  bearing,  or  20 
deg.  N.  of  W.  might,  therefore,  bo 
considered  to  express  the  common  di- 
rection of  these  waters.  In  a  country 
so  liable  to  inundation  as  this  between 
the  rivers  appeared  to  be,  it  was  a 
primary  object  to  travel  along  the 
highest  or  driest  part,  and  that  could 
only  be  in  tho  above  direction,  or  pa- 
rallel to,  or  midway  between  the  riv- 
eTB,  until  he  could  thus  trace  out  their 
junction,  and  so  terminate  tViua  iat 
the  surrey  of  both,  by  the  determi- 


nation of  a  point  so  important  in  geo- 
graphy. 

Thus  advancing,  leading  alternately 
the  life  of  a  forester,  a  hunter,  and  a 
man  of  science,  the  Major  advanced  to 
the  conquest  of  his  now  empire  at  the 
head  of  his  little  army  of  a  dozen  con- 
victs. The  men  seem  all  to  have  be- 
haved remarkably  well,  and  thus  to 
give  another  illustration  of  the  advan- 
tage of  giving  even  the  most  unlucky 
in  this  generation  something  to  do. 
This  book  ought  to  give  tlie  peni- 
tentiary system  its  death-blow.  Of 
course,  blockheads,  who  call  them- 
selves philosophers,  and  tyrants,  who 
would  pass  for  philanthrophists,  will 
be  still  for  chains,  dungeons,  and  the 
air  of  the  swamps  on  the  Thames ;  but 
common  sense  will  decide  for  Austra- 
lia. 

The  heat  of  tho  weather  sudden- 
ly became  once  more  intense ;  but 
the  country  was  tine.  It  consisted  of 
an  open  forest,  which,  gradually 
growing  thinner,  gave  intervals  of 
open  plain.  Still  in  search  of  water, 
they  crossed  to  another  plain,  a  beau- 
tiful one,  covered  with  shining  ver- 
dure, and  ornamented  with  trees, 
which,  though  '<  dropped  in  nature's 
careless  haste,"  gave  the  whole  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  park.  This 
will  bo  the  hunting-ground  of  some 
future  Australian  potentate.  But  now 
a  pond,  covered  with  the  greenes^t 
weeds,  would  have  been  a  more  at- 
tractive prospect.  The  cattle  were 
sinking  with  intolerable  heat,  and  all 
were  enfeebled  and  worn  down.  On 
those  occasions  tho  most  common 
things  became  important.  When  the 
sun  had  nearly  set,  a  black  swan,  high 
in  the  air,  attracted  all  eyes.  He  was 
slowly  winging  his  way  to  the  south- 
west, with  many  smaller  birds  follow- 
ing in  his  train.  "  The  sight  of  an 
aquatic  bird,*'  as  the  Major  pleasingly 
observes, "  was  refreshing  to  us  then. 
But  even  this  was  regarded  as  a  bad 
omen  for  the  northern  quarter,  for,  as 
the  swan  must  then  have  been  going 
home,  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the 
greater  body  of  water  lay  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  flight  Yet,  if  this 
might  not  be  indicative  of  lakes,  it 
evidently  did  not  preclude  the  proba- 
bility of  rivers  existing  in  the  north, 
and  rivers  were  the  peculiar  object. 

They  again  advanced.  *«  The  inre- 
mvWA^  ^vvn^ctiou  of  a  perfectly  un- 
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But  water — water,  which  seems  in  all 
cases  of  emergency  to  supersede  the 
viJue  of  food,  and  to  become  the  great 
esseutial  of  life — was  not  tu  be  found. 
Still,  though  the  prospect  of  finding 
it  DOW  seemed  hopeless,  it  was  resolv- 
ed to  try  the  result  of  as  long  a  march 
as  possible,  with  the  intention  of  giv- 
ing the  little  water  remaining  in  tlieir 
cask  to  the  cattle,  and  then  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  night,  and  the  cool  of 
the  next  day,  to  return  to  the  depot- 
camp.  In  the  mean  time  this  melan- 
choly march  became  still  more  melan- 
choly. The  party,  faint  with  heat 
and  thirst,  toiled  after  their  indefa- 
tigable leader.  The  plains  had  evi- 
dently once  been  melted  with  mois- 
ture, for  they  bore  numerous  marks  of 
human  feet ;  but  the  soil  was  now  bak- 
ed like  a  brick  floor.  Water,  too,  had 
evidently  once  lodged  in  every  hollow, 
and  the  prints  of  the  kangaroo,  when 
pursued  by  the  natives,  and  impeded 
by  the  mud,  were  variously  visible. 
After  thus  marching  five  miles,  they 
reached  an  acoacia  wood.  Still  no  water. 
The  party  halted,  but  the  M«'yor,  de- 
termined on  exploring  to  the  last,  rode 
on,  and  observing  a  slight  hollow  in 
front,  and  following  it  for  about  a  mile, 
he  saw  a  few  dry  leaves  in  a  heap, 
which  he  conjectured  to  have  been 
tlius  collected  by  water  falling  in  that 
direction.  This  was  not  much,  but 
the  Major's  sagacity  had  drawn  the 
right  conclusion.  He  now  followed 
the  slope  downwards.  His  horse  now 
had  his  share  in  the  adventure.  The 
animal,  which  on  other  occasions 
would  neigh  after  the  others,  now 
pulled  hard  upon  the  bridle,  and 
seemed  determined  to  have  his  own 
way.  His  rider  threw  the  bridle  on 
his  neck  ;  he  bounded  forward  over  a 
rising  ground  in  front,  then  through  a 
wood ;  and  then,  says  the  M«gor,  '*  My 
eyes  were  blessed  with  the  sight  of 
some  fine  ponds  of  water  once  more, 
with  banks  of  shining  verdure,  the 
whole  extending  in  a  line  which  re- 
sembled the  bed  of  a  considerable 
stream.  I  galloped  back  with  the 
good  news  to  the  party,  whose  despe- 
rate thirst  seemed  to  make  them  in- 
credulrr^.  It  was  still  early,  but  we 
had  already  got  over  a  good  day's 
journey,  and  we  could  thus  encamp 
and  turn  our  cattle  to  browse  on  the 
luxuriant  herbage  which  surrounded 
the  ponds.  They  were  wide,  deep,  and 


full,  separated  only  by  grsBBj  inter* 
vals  resembling  bridges.*' 

On  the  *2dd,  their  course  was  cross- 
ed by  a  deep  and  rapid  river,  the  larg- 
est they  liad  yet  seen,  and  containing 
fish  iu  great  abundauce.  After  ma- 
turely considering  the  prospect  this 
river  opened,  it  remained  questionable 
whether  it  did  or  did  not  belong  to 
the  Darling.  They  were  nearly  in 
the  prolongation  of  the  supposed 
course  of  that  river,  and  still  nearer 
to  its  supposed  outlet  on  the  southern 
coast  than  they  were  to  any  part  of 
the  northern  coast  of  Australia.  No 
rising  groimd  could  be  seen  to  the 
northward  or  westward,  and  whether 
they  proceeded  in  a  boat,  or  along  its 
banks,  it  was  desirable  to  explore  the 
course  of  this  river  downwards.  After 
allowing  the  party  some  days*  rest, 
the  Major  left  the  camp,  on  Feb.  2d, 
with  six  men  and  four  pack-animuli', 
carrying  nine  days'  provisions,  and 
proceeded  along  the  left  of  the 
newly-discovered  river,  the  Karaul.i. 
Its  course  was  found  to  be  much  more 
to  the  southward  than  had  been  ex- 
pected ;  the  stream  separated  into 
branches,  and  the  channel  wa^  in 
many  places  crossed  by  large  Iree^, 
reaching  from  bank  to  bank.  A  fter  a 
journey  of  some  twenty  miles,  the 
course  of  the  river  compelled  them  to 
travel  still  further  southward,  and  se- 
venteen miles  more  brought  them  into 
a  plain,  which  they  traversed  in  a 
south-west  direction  (the  Major  being 
nearly  stung  to  death  by  a  huge  in- 
sect, Mahomctanised  by  him  Abispa 
Au8traliana)f  and,  on  emerging  from 
a  wood,  beheld  a  magnificent  sheet  of 
water,  extended  in  a  nortli  and  south 
direction,  like  a  noble  river.  Keeping 
its  eastern  banks,  they  traced  it  south- 
wards to  its  termination,  and  there 
met  another  lagoon,  which,  turning 
round  towards  the  east,  threatened  lo 
stop  their  progress.  At  length  arriv- 
ing at  the  termination  of  the  watery 
they  proceeded  southward  to  look  for 
the  Gwydir — which  they  knew  could 
not  be  far  distant — and  soon  found 
it,  so  much  reduced  in  size,  that  it 
could  not  contribute  much  to  that 
they  were  tracing,  and  in  search  of 
which  they  now  turned  westward.  On 
this  course  the  windings  of  the  Gwydir 
often  came  in  their  way,  so  that  thev 
turned  to  north  25o  east,  in  ^bx^Vv  ^- 
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reached  the  large  river  which  had  been  move  uiilil  they  Iiad  hy  sigcs  e xpreu ed  their 

the  object  of  our  excursion.     Here  it  wiah  to  remove,  as  they  then  did,  uD'lff 

vas  indeed  a  noble  ])iece  of  water,  and  the  shade  of  a  tree.      At  len^rih  tlu-y  ^cn- 

1   regretted   much   that  this  had  not  tared  to  walk  about  the  lent*,  and  iky 

been  our  first  view  of  it,  tliat  we  might  then  insisted  on  prescntin:;  their  chil>5a:i 

have  realised,  at  least  for  a  day  or  two,  vrarameras  to  our  men.   None  of  the  namw 

all  that  we  had  imagined  of » the  Kin-  ^^"ch  we  had  written  down  from  lUrbrn 

(iur/     I  now  overlooked  from  a  bank,  "tatemcnts  seemed  at  all  familiar  to  tWr 


fallen  timber,  danced  in  full  liberty.  .       , ,.  .         .                  ^ 

1)    .      1      I           t       z        «4.    1              .1,  the  audition  of  na  to  each  noun,  as  '■> 

But,  alas!   on  tracinj;  it  downwards,  «,.i .  r^,  *.  -i »  .u      "«=»"•""«"»" 

.         .      !•              *u  *  *i  :     1         i.i!  *""    for*iiiil/  the   eye,    fce.     Thev  wer* 

anxious  to  chseover  that  this  breadth  „„,  .  ju„^,„,i  ,^  .♦^  ,  \r   «-. ..     ; 

,              .,    ,            ^.         1    ii       »f  •  much  nisposefl  to  steal.  Mr  W  hite  oVi«en- 

and  magnitude  continued,  the  M:gor  ^^  ^„^  ,^       j^.„  ^  ^^           ^^^  ^^  ^. 

had  the  mortilication  to  see  the  Ka-  t,.^„^  ^^j  conceal  it  verv  Vleveriy  in  lii 

raula  re-assume  its  former  compara-  kangaroo  cloak.     Another,  notwith«ii.a. 

tive  msignihcance.   A  little  way  below  ing  the  vigilance  of  our  men,  had  ncirlr 

a  fall  the  meandering  Gwydir  termin-  pot  off  with  the   carpenter's  axe.    Ttci 

ated  in  it,  nor  could  he  perceive  any  looked  rather   foolisli   when    Mr   y^'oiii 

difference  in  the  appearance  of  the  managed  to  shake  his  tea-cup  from  i^-f 

fhannel  below  that  junction.     Thus  cloak.     The  niunt>er  of  our  party  s«flif ; 

terminated  the  excursion  to  explore  an  olijcct  of  their  attention,  and  tbi^y  fi- 

the   Karaida — and    there  seemed    no  plained,  by  pointing  in  the  direction  is 

necessity  for  extending  it  furtlier,  for  which  I  had  gone,  and  holding  up  «u5 

it  could  not,  in  the  Major's  opinion,  Angers,  our  numlier,  that  wo  had  not  g":: 

he  supposed  other  than  the  Darling,  down  the  river  unobserved  by  them.  Tny 

The  junction  of  the   Nammoy  could  ^^^  "o^  appear  to  be  aequainied  wiilnV? 

not  be  far  distant ;  even  that  of  the  ^"*^  "^  ^^^^^^  *  *^"^  'hey  well  undcrf!«v! 


Castlereagh  was  only  about  70  miles 
to  the  south-west — the  direction  of  the 
supposed  general  course  of  the  Dar- 
ling—and, therefore,  it  was  probable 
that  he  had  now  explored  the  chief 
sources  of  tliat  river,  by  supplying  a 
connecting  link  between  it,  as  set-n 
below,  and  those  rivers  which  liad 
been  crossed  by  Mr  Cunningham  near 
the  coast  range  above.  It  now  only 
remained  for  him  to  return  to  his 
party,  and  to  cross  the  river  there,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
country  forming  the  northern  or  north- 
western side  of  this  extensive  basin. 

"  Feb.  (J, — Wo  reached  by  i)  o'clock 
A.M.  the  camp  wliero  1  had  left  Mr  White 
and  the  party,  and  I  learned  that  the  natives 


the  purpose  of  the  boat;  and  whem'iU^i 
(the  sea)  was  pronounced  to  them,  ifcfj 
pointed  in  the  direction  of  Moreton  Bay. 
repeating  very  freipiently  the  word  '  Wil- 
lin^rall.'  They  immediately  recoffniffJ 
Whiting,  the  top-sawyer  at  the  pit,  u  w« 
obvious  by  their  imitating,  aa  toon  a«  Kr 
appeared,  the  motion  of  sawing,  and 
pointing  at  the  same  time  to  him.  Tlicc 
seemed  rather  struck  with  the  ihickncM  zi 
his  wrists  :  and,  indeed,  took  some  inie- 
rest  in  coui|>aring  their  limba  with  ibow 
of  the  party.  One  man  had  hair  and  fea- 
tures very  diflfcrent  from  thoie  of  his  eoa* 
panions,  the  hair  being  parted  on  thr 
fdrchcad,  long,  and  not  curled.  A  ssil<v 
of  our  party  thought  he  resembled  a  \bli«. 
On  the  discharge  of  a  double  harrvU  ^^ 
seemed  much   terrified,   and   soon  aft'r 


ana  me  pariy,anuiiearnea  that  the  natives  .-     i         ,.        .       "T'       .              .7 

ha.l  visited  it  during  my  absence.     Hur-  T"  T^'""^  "^"'  ^^'V  '^""^  •*"""'^  ''; 

neit.  having  shot  a  duck,  was  swimming  "'"'  ^"^' /*'  Se«arc.,  inviting  somr  of 

!•.._:..-  .1.    _.: , ,.      i.  .,        .            ,       **  the  men   to  cross  the   river  with  tfce». 


for  it  to  the  middle  of  the  river,  when  a 
party  of  natives  suddenly  appeared  on  the 
high  bank  opposite.  The  while  figure  in 
the  water,  so  novel  to  them,  continued, 
nevertheless,  to  swim  towards  the  duck, 
until  hi!  deizcil  it,  apparently  to  their  great 
amusement,  and  they  were  afterwards  pre- 
vailed on  to  cross  the  river.  They  Kat 
down  together,  insisting  that  our  men 
should  sit  also  ;  they  talked  very  murh, 
and  laughetl  at  many  things.  They  had 
first  taken  their  hoatxina  place  exposed  to 
the  sun's  rays ;  and  from  this  they  did  not 


Two  t Omaha wka  were  presented  to  the** 
ami  one  of  their  number  was  drened  o^ 
with  old  clothes.  Their  name  for  ikr 
river  was  understood  to  he  '  Karsds-' 
This  interview  took  place  on  the  dav  pf^ 
vious  to  my  return  to  the  cmmp.** 

But  now  all  the  Migor*s  ardent  hopci 
of  exploring  the  country  bejocd  tbr 
Karanla  were  blasted  bj  the  arrinl 
of  his  friend,  Mr  Finch,  who  had  hitt 
following  the  route  of  the  e 
with  stores. 
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le  boat  was  already  in  the  water, 
ity  thing  packed  up,  for  the  pur- 
'  crossing  tbo  river,  when  Mr  Finch 
.*hed  the  camp,  and  I  hastened  to 
ulate  him  on  his  opportune  arrival, 
told  a  dismal  tale — two  of  hie  men 
illed,  and  all  the  supplies,  cattle, 
lipment,  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
ives.  This  catastrophe  occurred  at 
nds  of  *  Gorolei,'  beyond  Mount 
,  which  Mr  Finch  had  reached,  afler 

been  distressed,  even  more  than 
*ty  had  been  in  the  same  place,  for 
r  water.  This  privation  had  occa- 
the  loss  of  his  borse  and  several 
nimaLs,  so  that  his  party  had  only 
jIo  to  convey  the  supplies  to  these 
by  carrying  forward  a  portion  at  a 
dth  two  bullocks  only,  from  the  dry 

Air  Finch  at  length  succeeded  in 
;  all  these  stores  at  the  ponds,  but, 
jnablc  to  move  them  further  with- 
i  rest  of  the  cattle,  he  left   them 

and  proceeded  forward  on  foot 
>ur  track  with  one  man,  in  expec- 
of  falling  in  with  my  party  at  no 
listanco  in  advance      After  ascer- 

that  our  party  was  not  so  near  as 
ed  it  was,  and  having  reached  tbe 
r,  and  traced    our  route  along  its 

until  ho  again  recognised  Mount 
. — he  returned  at  the  end  of  the 

day,  when  he  found  neither  his 
I  or  his  men  to  receive  him,  but  a 
)f  various  articles,  such  as  bags, 

harness,  tea  and  sugar  canisters, 
led  over  the  dead  bodies  of  his  men, 
legs  he,  at  length,  perceived  pro- 
.  Tbe  tents  had  been  cut  in  pieces; 
3  and  other  articles  lay  about ;  and 
f  the  flour  bad  been  carried  olT,  al- 

some  bags  still  remained  on  the 

The  two  remaining  bullocks  con- 
feeding  near.  This  spectacle  must 
speared  most  appalling  to  Mr  Finch, 
kin,  as  he  must  have  been,  whether 
!s  of  the  natives  wore  not  then  upon 
liile  neither  he   nor  his  man  pos- 

any  means  of  defence  I  Taking  a 
)f  pork  and  some  flour  in  a  havre- 
le  hastened  from  the  dismal  scene, 

travelling  all  day,  and  passing  the 

without  fire,  he  had  most  provi- 
ly   escaped    the   natives,   and,   at 

reached  our  camp." 

Lead  of  a  supply  of  stores^  an 
onal  demand  was  now  about  to 
de  on  the  much-exhausted  stock 
^visions — the  rainy  season  was 
aching — they  had  behind  them 
undred  miles  of  country  subject 
ndation,  without  a  hill  to  which 
it  ca^e  they  could  repair — the 
doD  of  tbo  natives  on  their  rear 


was  hostile — and  these  considerations 
not  only  deterred  the  intrepid  and  judi- 
cious leader  from  crossing  the  Karaula> 
but  determined  him  to  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  the  journey  homewards.  On 
the  7th  of  February  they  commenced 
their  retreat. 

"  Feb,  9. — I  was  awoke  by  the  shouts 
of  a  numerous  tribe  of  natives,  and  on 
going  out  of  my  tent  I  found  that  they 
covered  the  opposite  bank  to  the  water's 
edge.  They  stood  in  scores  on  our  empty 
carls  like  so  many  sparrows,  and  on  every 
old  tree  or  stump  likely  to  afford  them  a 
better  view  of  my  camp.  But  I  overlook- 
ed them  completely,  and  as  they  became 
more  and  more  vehement  in  their  lan- 
guage and  gestures,  the  greater  was  our 
satisfaction  in  being  on  the  right  Mde  of 
the  river.  What  they  did  say,  we  could  not 
guess  ;  but,  from  their  loud  clamour  and 
gestures,  all  the  leading  men  seemed  to  be 
in  a  most  violent  passion.  One  word  only 
they  knew  of  the  language  spoken  by  our 
stockmen^  and  that  was  '  bi^Jgery,'  or 
good ;  and  this,  I  concluded,  they  had 
learned  at  some  interview  with  Dawkins, 
who  used  it  ever  and  anon,  in  addressing 
them.  They  were  handling  every  thing 
attached  to  our  empty  carts,  which  still 
remained  on  that  side,  and  some  of  our 
men  went  over  to  prevent  any  serious  in- 
jury to  them.  All  the  clamour  seemed 
directed  at  me,  apparently  inviting  me  by 
signs  to  cross  to  them,  and  I  therefore 
went  to  the  water's  edge,  curious  to  know 
their  meaning.  They  there  assumed  the 
attitudes  of  tbe  corrobory  dance,  and 
pointed  to  the  woods  behind  them.  These 
were  the  finest  looking  men  of  their  race 
that  I  had  seen.  The  peculiar  colour  of 
their  bodies,  covered  with  pipe-day,  gave 
them  an  appearance  of  being  dressed. 
They  were  in  number  about  100,  all  men 
or  boys,  the  strongest  carrying  spears. 
None  of  the  words  of  Barber  seemed  at 
all  intelligible  to  them,  but  on  mentioning 
the  Nammoy,  they  pointed  to  the  south- 
west, which  I  knew  was  the  direction 
where  that  river  was  nearest  to  the  camp. 
I  recognised  the  gigantic  pipe-clayed  man, 
who  had  presented  his  spear  at  me,  when 
we  first  reached  the  Gwydir  so  much  higher 
up.  This  he  clearly  explained  to  me  by  ges- 
tures. A  good  deal  of  laughter  (partly 
feigned,  I  believe,  on  both  sides)  seemed  to 
soften  the  violence  of  their  speech  and  ac- 
tion, but  whej)  I  brought  down  a  tomahawk, 
and  was  about  to  present  it  to  the  man 
whom  I  had  formerly  met,  and  who  had 
first  ventured  across,  their  voices  ax<MA 
with  IcivCoVA  i\a^ ,  KW  (^t^cXfc^Tsc^  ^\.\rxi- 
tloiv  to  a  d\tl^A<MiVVft^  c^^  tcwoxw,  '^fw* 
accordiB|;\^  ^^Aft^  \Xa««a^  ^^  ^*^«^  ^ 
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moi  and  roceivcd  my  present.     Several  still  more,  I  directed  the  Doctor  to  ptec 

other  stout  follows  soon  surrounded  us,  backward  and  forward  on  the  t«nk  b«f-n 

and  with  the  nioAt  overbearing  kind  of  our  tents,  with  a  firelock  on  his  shouMfr, 

noise,  began  to  make  free  with  my  person  with  the  calm  air  of  a  lentiDel,  and  wiiii- 

and  pockets.  I  was  about  to  draw  a  pistol  out  noticing  the  natives  opposite.     TIwt, 

and  fire  it  in  the  air,  when   White,  mis-  accordingly,  also  kept  back,  althonxfa  ow 

taking  my  intention,  observed  that  their  of  tlieni  crossed  to  the  bullock-driver,  vko 

vehemence  probably  arose  from  their  im-  was  olune,  watcliing  the  cattle  on  onrWfi. 

patience  at  our  not  undorstiinding  tliem,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  co 

which  I  thoucht   very  likely.     Thoy  re-  over  the  river  with  him.      The  whol*  i; 

peated  so  incessantly  the  words,  *  Kiner,'  length  disappeared  without  further  yJie} 

*  Kinur,*  that  I  ran  up  the  bank  for  my  Under  any  other  circumstances  1  sbcvi 

book,  remembering  to  have  seen  I  he  word,  certainly  have  been  willing  to  have  dk'. 

and  found  that    *Eiuer'  meant  a  gin,  or  their  eivilities  at  least  half-way,  bai  i.- 

female,  as  will  appear  on  referring  to  the  cent  events  had  weakened  our  eoofiileiii--' 

vocabulary  1  obtained  at  Wulhimoul.    The  in  thi?  natives.      IKrlion  night  came  od  •" 

translation  of  this  produced  a  hearty  laugh  saw  their  fires  l>ehind  the  trees,  at  s  lit:  c 

among  our  men,  and  Finch  dryly  observ-  distance  liack  from  the  river,  and  «c  a!-j 

ed,  that  some  would  then  be  very  sors  ice-  heard  their  voices;   hut  to  completi'  L'-' 

able.     I  was  in  doubt  whether  they  meant  effect  of  our  coolness  in  the  cvenini;,  «!>!  !■ 

to  enquire,  on  pointing  to  our  tents,  whe-  certainly  must  have  ptusled  them,  ci'n;i- 

ther  wo  had  any,  or  whether  thoy  wished  dering  our  kindness  iu  the  momini:.  I  ic  i 

to   accommodate    us    with    wives.       At  up  a  roeket,  after  which  their  ver}*  fin* 

length  they  rather  suddenly  drew  tOKot her  dis.ippeared,  and  we   heard  their  ««ck-« 

on  the  bank,  again  making  }«igns  of  djueing  no  more. " 

the  corrobory  dance,  l>eck()ning  to  some  By   ^nd   by    they    recoeni«cd   L»w 

of  the  men  to  go  with  them,  and  express-  park-like  sccuery  which  they  had  for 

ing  their  intention  to  depart   and  return  ^^^y    ^^ossed  on  their  adriicf,  at  a 

again  to  sleep  there  by  say.ng^Nangary,  distance  of  about  three   mUos    fruia 

and  pointing   to  the    ground.       Phis   I  the  old  canip  at  Rodrigo  Pond*, 

understood    clearly,  and  very  soon  they  ^                  * 

all    disappeared.     Fortunatelv,   none  as-  **  While  I  stood  near  thu  spot,  slt^nl- 

conded  the  bank  to  our  tents,  as  it  was  ^"?  '**®   "^^*^  ®^  ^^^   P*'*^  ^*>^'^*»  *" 

not  desirable  they  should  know  our  imm-  *^*!*  ^^ «°™®  distance,  I  overheard  a  f-^maW 

bers  exactly.     It  did  not  appear  that  they  ^■*>\«®  «"K"»R-     The  notes  were  plea«inf. 

understood  the  nature  and  effect  of  fire-  *"^    ^'^'^^   different    from    the    monotcr- 

arms.     Mean-while  our  wheels  had  been  "^^  **™"«  °^*»»*^  nnXvicm  in  general.    JiM 

found  so  frail,  that  we  must  have  halted  ""^"  '  *'^*^  '*^"  adminng  the  calm  nri^K 

here  under  any  circumstances,  in  order  to  "^l  ^^^  surroundmg  Undscape,  gilde.i  !>? 

strengthen  them  for  the  tough  work  they  ^^^  ^^^*  °^  **  si^endid  settiug  tu-i.  an.f 

were  to  encounter.    The  oanicnters,  there-  ant»«^Pat»n«   »  q«*et  nisht  for  the  paitv. 

fore,  worked  hard  at  them  this  forenoon.  ,1 "®  ^^  sounds,  so  expressive  of  tian.pi:!- 

In  thus  returning,  I  gathered  for  my  kind  "^^  *"'*  I^**"^*  ''*"  *"  perfect  unwwa  with 

friend  .Mr  Urown  a  hortus  siccus,  of  such  ^^^  ^'^^^  around.     Nothing  could  hvt 

plants  as  appeared  new  to  me  ;  the  field  **®®"  ^^^  romanUc,  nevertheleit  1  cosW 

of  research  being  obviously  at  this  time  "°'^  willingly  have  dispensed  with  ibe  ••> 

confined  to  our  lino  of  route.     Ah  soon  as  comi»animent  at  that  time,  so  SHodimi 

the  natives  were  gone,  I  set  all  hand>,  ex-  ^^^*^  ""  our  ideas  of  the  natives  then  wilfc 

cept  the  carpenters,  to  the  cnrt.  still  in  the  '""'''*«»*  a°**  pillnge.     \\Tien  my  mtn  am 

bed  of  the  river,  and  it  was  thus  at  len;:th  "»''  ^  '^^revtvd  them  to  give  a  '  hnmh.'is 

brought  up  the  bank.    We  next  yoked  (he  *'"l'""  ^*'^^  *'  ''""^^  P»*  *•»•  P»^7>  whoeTcr 

bullocks  to  the  empty  .Irays  and  cart  on  ^^^y  ""8^'*  ****»  to  flight.    Yet,  alter  seb^ 

the    opposite    side,    and    all    were    soon  "^O"*  "  *"<»"«'»  »■  KnpMsh  thrails  cosU 

brought  safely  through  the  river  to  our  ''«^»"tter,  the  sweet  strain,  to  my  tariJW. 

own   si.Ie.      I  preferred  doing  this  work  <^o"*»n««^<^» 

when  the  natives  were  absent,  because  I  '  And  bade  the  lovely  seeBSS  si  dlitsBe»ha»L* 

did  not  wi>:h  them  to  see  what  ditViculties  But    this   was    not   the    song  of  *  befv.' 

the  passage  of  a  river  occasioned  to  us.  but  of  desjiair.  at  least  so  ll  sounded  » 

**  When  the  sun  was  near  setting,  the  me  under  the   circumalaiieet,   and  w  it 


voices  of  our  unwelcome  xUitors    were     really  proved 'to  be,  as  I  afteiwawh 

again  heard,  and  they  soon  appeared,  gaily     tained. 

]>ainted  white  for  the  corrobory  ;   but  this         "  Men's  voices  were  also  br«d,  H«» 


return  I  had  foreseen,  anil  had  forbidden     proceeded  quietly  to  oar  old . 

the  men  from  looking  towards  them ;  and,     1  could  not  help  regreCday  tlwl,  akr 
in  order  to  discourage  their  approaches     ing  given  thoio  nativat  oa  tke 
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ad  Men  no  oUwr  the  whole  daj»  we 
;  egain  find  the  identical  spot,  when 
re  to  pass  the  night,  pre-occnpled 
ives.  The  party  set  up  their  tenta, 
le  song  ceased,  but  I  proceeded  with 
hite  towards  the  place  whence  the 
I  came,  and  from  which  smoke  arose, 
tere  saw  several  persons  amid  smoke, 
iparently  regardless  of  our  presence  ; 
1,  their  apathy,  as  compared  with 
B  in   general,    was  surprising.      A 

man  continued  to  beat  out  a  skin 
t  a  tree  without  caring  to  look  at  us, 
I  they  mode  no  advance  to  us,  we 
>t  go  up  to  them.  Mr  White,  on 
g  their  fires,  however,  at  10  r.K. 

that  they  had  decamped. 
Jl  this  seemed  rather  mysterious,  un- 
I  nature  of  the  song  I  had  heard  was' 
ned  to  me  afterwards  at  Sydney  by 
ish-ranger,  whom  I  visited  in  the  hulk 
'  return.   He  then  imitated  the  notes, 
iformed  me  that  they  were  sung  by 
3S  when  mourning   for   the   dead; 
;,  that  on  such  occasions  it  was  ufoal 
e  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  seem 
Qtive  or  insensible  to  whatever  peo* 
[ght  be  doing  around  them. 
U  the  time,  however,  this  behaviour 

natives  only  made  us  more  on  our 
,  and  impressed  the  men  with  a  sense 
i  necessity  for  vigilance,  especially 
I  the  night,  when  a  watch  was  set 
)  cattle,  and  two  men  guarded  the 

while  all  the  rest  slept  with  their 
It  hand." 

ch  precautions  were  necessary^ 
ley  were  followed  on  their  route 
Qumerous  tribe  of  natives.     The 

body^  upwards  of  a  hundred 
g^  continued  to  move  parallel  to 
d  were  eyed  sternly  by  the  party 
icing  towards  the  spot  where 
lying  their  wounded  friends.  As 
approached  the  plains^  they  saw 
e  them  the  signal-fires  and  smokes 
ler  savages,  who  were,  however, 
selves  hidden  in  the  bush.  The 
outline  of  the  Nandawar  range 
I  comfortable  prospect,  although 
were  still  to  investigate  the  par« 
irs  of  the  tragedy  wMch  had  been 

at  this  time.  It  was  not  till  the 
of  February  that  they  once  more 
d  the  line  of  the  water-course 
1  had  saved  their  lives,  when  they 
providentially  fell  in  with  it  just 
e  men  were  beginning  to  sink^ 
:ome  by  extreme  and  long-conti* 

thirst.  To  them  it  had  then 
the  happiest  of  camps,  after  taoh 
Iverance,  and  now  they  were  to 

«s  in  the  »mi9  0pot  «  ikw9  of 


u 


If  and  tiyo  deai>  f**      i 
covereu  uj         iremilai  of  i 

equipment,  now  milked  the  myv%  wootv 
we  had  formerly  encamped.  The  two  bil- 
locks  were  no  longer  to  be  seen.  Thm 
natives  had  revisited  the  spot,  sfaioe  Ifr 
Finch  last  quitted  it,  and  had  earried  off 
the  remainder  of  the  flour,  and  great  part 
of  the  eanvass  of  the  tent.  The  bodiee 
were  covered  by  a  pile  of  various  artioies^ 
such  as  saddles,  bows  and  yokes,  hsmosi^ 
packsaddles,  trunks,  and  oannisters,  lie* 
The  savages  appeared  to  have  been  ignor* 
ant  of  the  use  of  sugar,  tea,  and  tobaeco^ 
articles  wideh  those  aborigines  nearer  to 
our  colony  prefer  to  all  othmr  things.  A 
large  cannister  of  tea  had  been  emptied 
on  the  ground,  a  similar  esnnister,  mmre 
than  half  fiiU  of  sugar,  lay  on  its  side,  so 
that  its  contents  were  still  good,  the  lids 
of  both  eannisters  liaving  been  carried  off. 
The  whole  stock  of  tobacoo  lay  seattered 
about  the  ground,  destroyed  by  the  late 
ndns.  A  qpade,  a  steel-yard,  and  a  haohi 
mer  were  left ;  although  iron  had  been  so 
desirable  that  one  of  the  iron  pins  of  the 
oart  was  earried  away.  The  two  hair 
trunks  belonging  to  Mr  Finch,  *and  whleh 
contained  his  clothes,  papers,  fte.  remain* 
ed  on  the  heap,  uninjured  and  unopmiedt 
while  the  truly  savage  plunderers  had  ear* 
ried  off,  apparently  as  stuff  for  clotiring, 
the  canvass  of  the  tent.  Fhmi  these  oir. 
cumstanoes  it  was  obvious  that  the  mas 
derers  were  quite  onaeqaainted  widi  the 
colonists  or  their  habits. 

*'  The  bodies  were  now  in  the  most  of- 
fensive state  of  putrefiMtion,  and  afaready 
so  much  decayed  that  we  ooold  not  evMi 
distinguish  the  persons,  except  l>y  the 
smaller  fhone  of  BomheUi.  The  body  of 
the  bullock-driver  lay  under  the  eyt» 
where  he  had  been  aeenstomed  to  deepi 
that  of  BomheUi  aboot  fbor  feet  fron  It. 
No  dress  ^tpeared  to  have  beenoneitiMrp 
besides  the  shirts,  and  one  side  of  eaeii 
sknll  was  so  shattmd,  that  fragments  laj 
about  on  removing  these  remains  Into  a 
grave.  It  seemed  most  probable  that  the 
nalivea  had  stolen  upon  them  whenasiespii 

**  I  ought  to  state  hersb  that  llr  FfaMb, 
on  first  leaving  the  setOed  distiieti^  had 
five  BMO,  two  oiwbtim  having  behaved  11^ 
lie  had  been  obSged  to  send  bask  to  tha 
colony. 

Into     i  the  bodies,  we  In 
\        Bwdi  servi 
u.aady 
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*'  On  approacliing  tlicse  remains  of  Mr  arrived  safe,  bringing  up  the  old  haoi^ 

Finch's  party  in  the  morning,  1  had  pro-  which  after  resting  a  while,  and  driskki 

ceeiled  under  cover  of  the  scrubs,  that  the  at  the  water  (found  by  Whiting  a»  «c&  ■ 

natives  miKht  be  as  little  as  possible  aware  by  us),  bad  come  on  tolerably  well-" 
of  our  movement  or  intentions.      We  now  H  was  well  that  the  paitj  had  bcci 

returned  towards  our  camp  along  the  on-  ^ble  to  get  on  as  they  dld^fidrlr  OB 

ginal  trark  as  being  a  direction  not  only  ^f  ^4,^^^  j^,^  y^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^ 

the  nio«t  favourable  for  the  cart,  but  more  ^^ere  the  natives  had  begun  to  hau 

expeditions ;  for   as  the  route  was  already  ^y^^^^  ^^^  ^.^^  hxxngTj  wolrefl  ;lS 

marked   no  further  care  v.-as  necessary  as  ^^      j^,^  ^  J^  ^ 

to  the  hnc,  and  I  could  thus  devote  my  ,  ^     •    1 ':   1.        *'*'*****  ""••  ««^»«« 

whole  attention  to  the  natives  who  were  °°  ^^^^^  °*f '^J,  *^^\«  ^  }^^  «>°f 

about.    When  we  reached  the  head  of  the  queucc,  had  they  been  delayed  onlj 

highest  slope,  near  the  place  whence  I  first  o"*'  week  longer  there,  without  feeling 

saw  these  ponds,  a  dense  column  of  smoke  grateful  for  their  providential  eicapif. 

ascended  from  Mount  Fraier,  and,  subso-  ."  ^'^  obvioua  that  had  they  got  Ua 

quently.  other  smokes  arose,  extending  in  i^  the  mud,  or  hemmed  in  by  inunJ^ 

telegraphic  line  far  to  the  south,  along  the  tluiis,  they  might  have  been  har^ftSTu 

base  of  the  mountains,  and  thus  conimuui-  on  one  side  by  the  natives  of  the  Gwj. 

eating  to  the  natives  who  might  be  upon  dir,  and  on  the  other  by  the  pluodeivri 

our  route  homewards,  the  tidings  of  our  of  Mr  Finch's  party,  until  tbev  •luJneil 

return.    These  signals  were  distinctly  seen  a  similar  fate.    Thcrain  had  continued 

by  Mr  While  at  the  camp,  as  well  as  by  for  some  days,  to  pour  from  a  •*  HJ 

^^'  that  might  have  alarmed  Noah,"  izk! 

"The  sun   set   soon  after  we  passed  the  groimd  had  become  a  sea  of  mod. 

:Mount  Frazer,   but,  fortunately,  not  until  To  a  hill   in   the    neighbourhood  be 

woods  no  longer  intervene.l  between  us  g^ve  the  name  of  "  Mount  Mud." 
and  the  camp.    On  that  naked  hori.on  we         q^  ^^xe  22d  February  oecurwi  tb« 

might   hope   at   length   to  see  our  f.res,  f^^Howing  unintelligible  sceue-al  the 

although  they  were  then  mne  miles  distant;  ai        uuinftpUio-'hl    •  •^^"«* 

an<l  I  knew  the  bearing  suffiriently  well  to  ^  """ 

be  able  to  travel  by  compass  nearly  in  their         "  We  had  not  advanced  far  beyxin'l  tk 

direction.    A  few  bushes  on  the  dark  out-  scene  of  that  interview,  when  I  (wfiwrd 

line  of  the  horizon  were  long  useful,  as  a  nunil>or  of  natives  running  bofoi*  m 

precluilirig  the  necessity  for  repeated  re-  along  our  line  of  route.      I  hastened  sArr 

foronce  to  the  compass  in  the  dark ;  but  a  them,  when  I  perceived  several  men  %^ 

dark  cloud  arose  beyond  and  obscured  the  v.tiicing  (o  meet   me.      They  hailed  in  « 

western  horizon.     Just  then  a  good  old  rather  formal  manner  at  some  distance,  x:*: 

pack-horse,   named  Rattler,  knocked  up,  I  next  came  upon  their  si>ears«  which,  wsh 

and  1  reluctantly  gave  orders  to  leave  him  a  stone  hatchet,  had  l>cen  laid  acro>i  nn? 

behimi,  when  >Vhiting,  the  old  guardsman,  track.     There  I  alighted  from  mr  bar«. 

volunteered  to  remain  with  him,  and  bring  and    proceeded  alowly   towards  ihcai  (s 

him  on  after  he  had  rested :  this,  in  the  foot,  inviting  them,  as  well  as  I  conlii,  U 

face  of  both  hunger  and   danger,  I  duly  come  forward,  and  which  they  accordiB^ 

uppreciutod,  and  remembered  long  after,  did.      Three   men    met   me  at  half-wsy. 

to  hiii  iulvantaire.      We  soon  after  came  One  of  these  seemed  rather  old,  aBoChcr 

upon  some  surface  water,  and  refreshed  was  very  stout  and  fat,  and  the  thinl  W 

the    tired   animals.       rn>('isely    at    eight  an  intelligent  countenance  and  thin  prr«aa. 

o'clock,  as  I  ha<l  arranged  with  ^Ir  White,  licing  thickly  covered  with  the  most  nif^'J 

a  rocket  a.m-ended  from  the  camp,  and  to  sort  of  scariRcations.  10  much  so  indif^ 

us  was  just   perceptible,  like  a  needle  in  that  I  was  half  inclined  to  think  that  tbf 

the  remote  distance.     That  little  column  slightness  of  his  frame  might  be  (utl; 

of  fire,  however,  was  enough  to  assure  the  owing  to  the  lacerations  which  cowivdiL 

fatigued  men,  and  enalile  me  to  murk  two  Other  members  of  the  tribe  sooncuae  of. 

stars  in  tlie  .same  direction,  which   guided  and  as  the  carta  by  thii  time  had  arrivr^ 

me  on  towanls  the  camp.     At  length  wo  at  the  spears  on  the  gronnd,  I  took  ov 

could  distinguish  the  large  fires  made  there  up,  and  explained  to  the  natives  thsl  thr 

for  the  same  puriiose.  and  by  ten  o'clock  wheels  |>as8ing  over  wonld  break  tbcsi 

we  tiTminated  the  arduous  labours  of  the  still  these  strange  people  would  sol  '^ 

day.  aiifl  I  had  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  move  them,   and    I   concluded  thai  tfeit 

the  piirty  under  Mr  White  had  remained  prostration  of  their  weapon!  vaa  inlcidrJ 

umlisturlied.     Two  more  rockets  were  af-  to  make  us  acquainted  with  tbair  frifi4* 

terwards    gent   up   for   the   guiflancc   of  disposition  towards  na.     Tk«y  ixfiB  tA 

Wbitin;:,  and  a  huge  Arc  was  also  kept  call  loudly  to  their  gliia,  wIm  Blood 

boruiuB,  until,  at  d  a.m.,  the  old  ioldicr  blvd  under  a  hucgv  trw  al  ■§■! 
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nnd  we  plainly  understood  the  invitation 
of  the  men  to  visit  these   females.     But 
the  party  was  much  more  disjiosed  to  fight 
than  to  make  love  just  then,  and   I  have 
little  doulit  but  that  by  throwing  a  single 
Bpear  the  natives  would  have  pleased  them 
more   than  by  all   the  civility   they  were 
evidently  anxious  to  show  us  :  so  ready 
were  they  at  that  time  to  avenge  the  late 
murders — when  even  the  odour  of  corrup- 
tion still  hung  like  a  pestilence  about  the 
articles   recovered    from    the    plundered 
camp.    1  he  natives,  however,  perhaps  out 
of  pure  cordiality,  in  return  for  our  former 
disinterested  kindness,  persisted  in  their 
endeavours  to  introduce  us  very  particu- 
larly to  their  women.    They  ordered  them 
to  come  up  to  the  party,  divested  of  their 
cloaks  and  bags,  and  placed  them  naked 
before  us.     Most  of  the  men  appeared  to 
possess  two,  the  pair  in  general  consisting 
of  a  fat  plump  gin  and  one  much  younger. 
Kach  man  placed  himself  before  his  gins, 
and   bowing   forward  with   a    shrug,   the 
hands  and  arms  being  thrown  back  point- 
ing to  each  gin,  as  if  to  say — Take  which 
you  please.      The  females,  on  their  part, 
evinced  no  npprehensions,  but  seemed  to 
regard  us  beings  of  a  race  so   different, 
without  the   slightest   indication  of  either 
fenr,  aversion,  or  t«urprise.     Their  looks 
were  rather  expressive  of  a  ready  acqui- 
escence in  the  proffered   kindness  of   the 
men  ;   and   when  at  length  they  brought 
a  sable  nymph  vis-a-vis  to  Mr  White,  1 
could    preserve    my   gravity   no    longer, 
and  throwin>r  the   spears  aside,   I  order- 
ed   the    bullock-drivers   to    proceed.       I 
endeavoured  to  explain   by  gestures   that 
two  of  our  party  had  been  killed  liy  their 
countrymen,  and  pointed  to  the  place,  so 
that,  as  ]\Jr  White   thouiiht,  they  under- 
stood me.     v>n  seeing  the  party  again  in 
motion,  most  of  the  natives  disappeared, 
one  or  two  only  lingered  behind  trees,  and 
it  then  occurred  to  me  to   offer  them  a 
gniall  iron  tomahawk  in  exchange  for  that 
of  stone  which  lay  beside  the  spears.      1 
therefore  hcnt  Dawkins  to  them,  to  make 
a  bar-jain  if  he  could,  Imt  on   going  back 
he  saw  most  of  the  natives  nmning  off  with 
spe.'.rs  in  their  hands,  and  could  not  make 
his  object   understood  by  those   who  re- 
mained.   The  earth  in  this  part  of  our  old 
trark  had  become  very  soft,  and  although 
the  surface  was  undulating,  it  possessed  a 
j)eculiar    rottenness,  so    that    where    the 
iippur  crust   bore   me  on  horseback,  the 
carts   would    suddenly  sink  to  the  axle. 
The  horses  at   length  began  also  to  sink 
through  the  surface   crust,  and  we  were 
approaching  a  hollow  which  appeared  like- 
ly to  be  still  worse  ;  and  when  our  wheel- 
carriages  at  length  got  quite  fast,  I  recol- 
lected some  gestures  of  the  nativo8|  and 


now  undentood  their  meaninf^.  They  had 
pointed  forward  along  the  way  we  were 
pursuing,  holding  the  hands  as  high  as  the 
breast,  as  if  to  show  how  deep  ;  and  then 
10  the  eastward,  as  if  to  say — that  direc- 
tion would  be  better.  We  were  now 
forced  to  retrace  our  steps,  and  in  follow- 
ing the  direction  indicated  by  the  natives, 
we  made  a  slight  detour,  thus  avoiding 
the  difficulty,  and  travelled  over  hard 
ground  into  owr  old  track  again.  This 
useful  information,  given  so  kindly  by  these 
natives,  convinced  me  that  no  treachery 
was  intended  ;  although  among  the  men 
who  hod  so  recently  buried  their  comrades, 
I  believe  a  different  opinion  prevailed." 

On  tho  2Gth,  the  party  passed  the 
old  encampment  beside  '*  the  Bar- 
ber's "  stockyard  near  Taugulda,  and, 
soon  after wards>  met  Mr  Brown  of 
Wallamoid  and  his  stockman,  on 
horseback,  who  had  followed  their 
track  thus  far,  on  the  information  of 
*'  Mr  Brown,'*  tho  native,  and  were 
proceeding  to  examine  the  "  Barber  s** 
stockyard.  They  informed  them  that 
the  native  guide  liad  confessed  to  them 
that  his  dread  of  the  savage  natives 
had  induced  him  to  return.  Mr  Brown 
overtook  thorn  again  next  day,  and 
informed  them  that  he  had  foimd  va- 
rious brauds  of  his  cattle  on  portions 
of  hide  at  the  stockyard  of  that  cele- 
brated bushranger.  On  the  morrow, 
the  ford  of  WaUanburra  was  tho  only 
stream  that  separated  them  from  the 
Cliristian  world.  That  once  passed, 
they  might  joyfully  bid  adieu  to  pes- 
tilence and  famine,  the  lurking  savage, 
and  every  fiend  of  flood  and  field. 
Under  the  sense  of  perfect  security 
once  more,  and  relieved  from  the 
anxiety  inseparable  from  such  a 
charge,  every  object  within  the  coun- 
try of  civilized  man  appeared,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Major,  couieur  de  rose. 
After  crossing  the  Peel,  he  left  tho 
party  in  charge  of  Mr  White,  and,  at- 
tended only  by  his  man  Brown,  com- 
menced his  ride  homewards  through 
the  woods,  forwarding  from  Segenhoe 
to  Government  hb  official  despatch, 
announcing  the  return  of  the  party  and 
the  result  of  the  expedition. 

On  his  arrival  at  Sydney,  the  Msyor 
foimd  thaX  his  report  of  tlie  course  of 
the  Peel  and  Nammoy  coinciding,  as 
notified  in  his  first  despatch,  with  the 
Barber's  description  of  these  Mvers, 
had  encouraged  the  Government  to 
place  considerable  confidence  in  that 
worthy's  story.    It  was  now  obvious^ 
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however,  tbat  the  account  of  his  tra- 
vels beyond  Tangulda  was  little  else 
than  pure  invention.  The  Msjor  ex- 
amined him  in  the  hulk  at  Sydney, 
in  the  presence  of  the  acting  governor, 
and  was  quite  satisfied  that  he  had 
never  been  beyond  the  Nandawar 
range.  The  Barber  thenceforth  con- 
ceived a  deadly  hatred  to  the  man  who 
had  been  the  means  of  thus  saving  his 
life,  and  afterwards,  in  a  letter,  couch- 
ed in  the  most  grateful  terms,  offered 
to  accompany  the  Major  on  his  expe- 
dition to  the  interior  in  1835,  which 
olfcr  the  Major  was  inclined  to  accept, 
but  Sir  Richard  Bourke,  the  Governor 
of  New  South  Wales,  who  had  heard 
from  the  Commandant  of  Norfolk 
IslHnd,  that  a  man  named  George 
Clarke,  according  to  private  informa- 
tion, intended  some  injury  to  Major 
Mitchell,  ap(»reciatod  the  offer  more 
judiciously,  as  events  proved,  and  sent 
"  the  Barber"  to  Van  Diemen*s  Land, 
where,  as  we  said  before,  he  was  soon 
after  hanged.  Had  he  gone  with  the 
Major  he  had  murdered  him  "  to  a 
moral."  He  was,  says  the  Major, 
truly  a  man  of  remarkable  character, 
and  far  before  his  fellows  in  talents 
and  cunning  ;  a  man  who,  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances,  might  have 
organized  the  scattered  natives  into 
formidable  bands  of  marauders. 

Notwithstanding  Major  Mitchell's 
proofs,  from  experience,  that  the  Bar- 
ber was  an  impostor,  he  so  persisted  in 
his  story  of  the  "big  river,"  that  a 
party  of  mounted  police,  commanded 
by  Captain  Forbes,  of  the  30th  regi- 
ment, again  repaired  to  Nammoy,  in 
search  of  a  gang  of  bush-rangers,  but 
not  without  hopes  of  finding  the  Kin- 
dur.      That  active  and  enterprising 


officer  reached  the  Gwydir,  in  lat.  29^ 
27'  3r,  long.  150O  y ;  and  tracing  up- 
wards its  course  or  a  branch,  arrived 
near  the  western  extremity  of  the 
Nandawar  range,  and  ascended  a  hill 
named  by  him  Mount  Albuera.  He 
proved  that  any  large  river  flowing  to 
the  north-west  must  be  far  to  the  north- 
ward of  latitude  29<>.  All  the  rivers 
south  of  that  parallel,  and  which  had 
been  described  by  **the  Barber*'  as 
falling  into  such  a  river  as  the  "  Kln- 
dur,"  have  been  ascertained  to  belong 
wholly  to  the  basin  of  the  Darling. 

The  territory  traversed  by  Major 
Mitchell  was  very  eligible,  on  many 
parts,  for  the  formation  of  grazing 
establishments  ;  as  a  proof  of  which, 
flocks  of  sheep  soon  covered  the  plains 
of  Walluba,  and  the  country  round 
the  "  Barber's "  stock-yard  has  ever, 
since  the  return  of  the  expedition,  been 
occupied  by  the  cattle  of  Sir  John 
Jamieson.  At  a  still  greater  distance 
from  the  settled  districts,  much  valu- 
able land  will  be  found  round  the  base 
of  the  Nandawar  range.  The  re- 
gion beyond  these  mountains,  or  be- 
tween them  and  the  Gwydir,  is  beau- 
tiful, and  in  the  vicinity,  or  within 
sight  of  the  high  land,  it  is  sufficient- 
ly well  watered  to  become  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  ])astural  capabili- 
ties of  New  South  Wales. 

In  our  account  of  this,  his  first  ex- 
pedition, we  have  kept  as  closely  as 
we  could  to  Mijor  Mitchell's  own 
words,  abridging  his  narrative  ;  and 
we  shall  follow  the  same  method  in 
our  articles  on  his  second  and  third, 
which  are  even  more  interesting  and 
important,  especially  the  third,  con- 
taining his  description  of  Australia 
Felix, 
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WAB  IN  DiianuB. 


FRANCB— lfBXICO.-.BUlKOI-ATlB0. 


The  progress  of  political  erenta  has 
served  Ailly  to  verify  those  apprehen^ 
sionsy  and  to  justify  those  wamii^, 
which  on  various  occasions^  with  all 
the  authority  to  be  derived  firom  expe- 
rience [of  the  pasty  fortified  with  facts 
occuring  every  day,  in  respect  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  empire,  have 
been  stated  and-  enforced  in  the  co* 
lumns  of  this  publication.  To  dignify 
that  policy  with  the  name  of '^jTstem, 
i^ould  be,  if  not  an  utter  .prostitu- 
tion, a  gross  misapplication  of  terms ; 
its  course  has  been  erratic  and  undisci- 
plined as  the  mind  of  its  dir^tor. 
Swayed  by  vague  impulse,  by  fitful 
caprice,  by  puerile  antipathies,  its  ten-^ 
dency  has  been,  and  continues  still  to 
be,  uncertain  as  the  temperamental  os- 
cillations of  its  author,  and  vain  would 
be  the  attempt  to  predicate  the  policy 
of  the  morrow,  from  the  fanciful  iodica- 
tion  of  that  of  to-day.  It  would  in 
truth  be  as  idle  to  Iook  for  grapes  firom 
thistles,  or  wheat  from  tares ;  for  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary,  the  master-mind  that 
should  be,  but  is  not,  is  so  purelv  inno- 
cent of  the  first  and  elementary  lessmis 
of  his  art,  that  it  would  be  mnracnloos 
indeed  if  he  could  master  its  more  ab- 
struse problems.  The  man  who,  as  wa 
know,  and  have  heretofore  exemplified, 
is  so  entirely  deficient  in  the  ruder  out* 
lines  of  geographical  lore,  as  to  be  un- 
acquainted with  the  territorial  limits  or 
position  on  the  map  of  the  remarkaMg 
localities  of  states,  can  hardly  be  ftted 
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to  comprehend,  and  adtt  kas  to  tteat 
sdentincally,  lulijecta  of  fior  more  im* 
portant  interest  in  the  politicai  and 
commercial  'sense.  The  treaty  of 
Unkiar  Skelessi  is  an  imperishable  mo« 
nument  in  proof  of  this  deplorable  igno* 
ranee  and  absence  of  pditical  forecast 
and  geographical  combination ;  the 
Prussian  Cttstomhbuse  league  woold 
not  have  been  existent  at  tms  moment 
had  one  firontier,  andone  oentnd  State 
of  the  States  composing  it,  however 
small  in  extent,  and  insjgnifiwint  in  their 
populations,  been  secured  by  treaty,  and 
so  detached,  as  at  the  time  was  eaaly  to 
be  accomplished.  But  Lord  Palmes, 
ston  was  as  uncoDscioas  of  the  ge^pft* 
phical  and  rdatire  beariqn  of  t&  Gerw 
manic  States,  afi^cted  by,  and  nov 
combined  in  the  Union,  as  of  the  vast 
commercial  interests  involved  in,  and 
now  sacrificed  througlh  his  oranee 
and  rashness.    To  m  ed  bgr 

known  and  avowed  rk  w  fymi 
should   be  humiU     m  iei      bol 
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able,  because  the  least  prepared  for. 
Such  is  the  warfare  now  carrying  on 
by  France  against  tliis  count r}' — a  war- 
fare singulaSy  abetting  the  views,  if  not 
covertly  concerted  with  Russia.  Leav- 
ing for  the  present  out  of  view  other 


War  in  Disguise.  [Dec. 

lost  sight  of.  Concurring  circuinstances 
arc  all  but  too  favourable  for  the  calas- 
trophe  preparing  afar  off.  Powerful  and 
rival  navies,  created  around  us  as  if  bj 
enchantment,  and  proudly  careering 
over  seas  where  once  the  British  ensigns 


prominent  features  of  this  creeping  and    floated  supreme  in  unequalled  and  almost 
clandestine  system  of  aggressive  inroad,     solitary  grandeur,  wliilst  the   wooden 


deferring  to  another  account  and  the 
final  baJance  sheet  the  gigantic  strides 
of  French  plunder  and  usurpation  in 
Northern    and    Western    Atrica,    let 
us   sum   up   here  only   the    story  of 
French  invasion  and  French  aggression 
in  America,  North  and  South.     The 
field  of  encroachment  is  vast  and  vari- 
ous, but  of  the  three  quarters  of  the 
world  where   French   aggrandisement 
has  been  at  work,  by  fraud  and  false- 
hood first,  and,  as  success  emboldened, 
with  front  more  hardy,  throwing  off  the 
scarcely  deceptive  mask  afterwards,  and 
parading  the  resolve  of  force  to  main- 
tain,  the  concerns  of  one  quarter  at 
once  will  suffice  to  task  sufficiently  the 
temper  of  our  readers  and  our  own  pa* 
tience.     The  scene  of  action  even  thus 
drcumscribed,  will  serve  to  show,  that 
however  Loui/  Philippe  may  lack  the 
lion  heart  and  eagle  eye  of  Napoleon  the 
Emperor,  he  is  noways  behind  hand  in 
the  crafl  and  cunning  of  Bonaparte  the 
Corsican.     Ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
merce, was  the  cry  of  Bonaparte;  ships, 
colonies,  and  conquests,  the  echo  of  tne 
barricade  Sovereign ;  the  insidious  in- 
tent of  one,  as  of  tlie  other,  being  to 
accomplish  these  objects  at  tlie  expense 
of  Great   Britain,  and  by   indirectly 
warring  on  her. commerce,  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  her  maritime  preponde- 
Ttnce.     Hence  this  country  is  insidi- 
ously attacked  through  the  sides  of  its 
firmest  allies  and  most  gainful  alliances. 
The  blows    ostensibly  aimed  against 
Mexico,  Buenos  Avres,  and  Brazil,  are 
no  other  than  sidelong  stabs,  really 
meant  for  the  most  vital  points  of  Bri- 
tish interest,  whilst  in  all  the  underplot 
accessories  of  the  same  drama,  the  one 
great  ruling  feature  of  the  finale  is  never 


walls  of  old  England,  which  once  at- 
tested the  extent  of  her  supremacy,  and 
exacted  homage  to  her  dominion  where- 
ever  winds  could  wail  or  oceans  bear 
them,  arc  now  laid  up  and  rotting  in 
ordinary — our  proudest  dock-yards  so 
wasted  of  stores,  andunreplenbiied,  tliat 
not  one  solitary  spar  for  a  lower  main- 
mast could  recently  bo  found  in  them 
to  rig  out  the  pleasure  craft  of  an  ex- 
vice  regal    Whig    functionary* the 

once  wcll-garnishcd  rooms  of  our  spa- 
cious arsenals  so  despoiled,  bargained 
away  to  France,  or  shamelessly  made 
away  with  to  Spain,  tliat  it  nmy  be 
truly  said,  scarcely  a  musket  remains  to 
be   shouldered,  or  a  shot  left  in  the 
locker— all  this  with,  to  crown  all,  a 
Cabinet  where,  in  its  nine  members, 
stand  prominently  personified  indolence 
and   ignorance    consummate,    solemn 
pedantry  and  petulance  in  petto,  up- 
start self-conceit  and  high- bom  arro- 
gance nll-blustering,  self-sufficienc}-  all 
smirking,  and  solid  acres  in   all  their 
stolidity,   the  remnant  of  vigour  on 
crutches,   and  of  saintly  talent  ever- 
dozing— all  this  is  indeed  prophetic  of 
wo  to  the  land.     Rottenness  and  cor- 
ruption  arc  in  the  high  places,  and  wliat 
liope  of  safety  and  deliverance  in  times 
coming  can  be  hoped  for  from  dupes  and 
dottards,  who  liave  deceived  none  but 
their  country,  and  served  none  but  its 
foes.  Such  are  the  men  wielding,  or  as- 
suming to  wield,  with  puny  hands,  the 
energies  of  a  great  nation,  under  wliose 
eyes,  and  in  contempt  of  wliose  imbe- 
cility,  a  series  of  insults  have  bet-n 
perpetrated,  and  actual  hostilities  com- 
menced, by  the  French  upon  Mexico, 
more  unprovoked  and  flagrant    tlian 
ever  characterised  even  the  most  cruel 


*  It  is  a  fact,  that  tho  Alarquis  of  Anglesey  having  sprung,  and  wishing  to  replace 
the  lower  mainmast  of  liia  yacht,  in  which  he  waa  about  to  make  a  pleasure  voyaae,  put 
into  Portsmouth,  and  afterwardi  into  Plymouth,  for  the  purpose.  The  dock-yards  of 
both  those  parts  were  searched  in  vain  by  functionaries  most  anxious  and  obtequiooi 
to  oblige  a  great  Whig  Lord.  Ho  was  obliged  to  stand  over  to  a  French  port,  where 
he  was  accommodated  forthwith,  and  might  have  had  spars  of  the  sise  requisite  by  the 
hundred.  The  facU  are  attested  by  the  Wm<  of  England  ConaervaHve,  publiahod  at 
nymonth  and  Devenport,  a  journal  of  high  reputation,  and  justly  celebnUed,  no  le«foe. 
Its  peculiar  lourcM  of  intotmaltioiv,  Vbssi  Iqt  \3ti«  «.v^tVC  md  talent  with  which  it  Is  con- 
dncted. 
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and  capricious  outbreak  of  Bonaparte 
himself,  with  the  single  exception^  per- 
hapsy  of  that  one  act^  more  atrocious 
than  all — the  invasion  of  Spain.     Let 
us  add,  that  this  Mexican  outrage  par- 
takes  largely  of  a   meanness    never 
chargeable  upon  the  France  Imperial 
of  Napoleon ;  Jn  the  shabby  style  of  a 
shabby  sovereign,  to  whom  even  am- 
bition is  second  to  the  base  passion  of 
money-getting,  Louis  Philippe  has  en- 
grafted a  pecuniary  interest  upon  poli- 
tical designs — has  raised  a  question 
and  fixed  the  amount  of  damages  in  the 
names  of  individuals  and  subjects ;  and 
should  the  cause  be  gained,  he  claims 
the  repartition  of  the  spoil,  with  a  view 
to  an  appropriation  of  the  lion's  share 
to  himself.     The  sum  of  damages  ar- 
bitrarily   laid    is     roundly   tiixed    at 
600,000  hard  doUars,   of  the  various 
items  composing  which,  some  few  are 
furnished  with  a  certain  detail,  and  the 
Mexicans  required  to  take  the  rest  on 
trust.     It  is  indeed  true,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  claims  to  indemnities  did  not , 
originate  with  Louis   Philippe  ;  —  he 
only  improved  them  at  a  monstrous 
rate  of  compound  interest.     The  ac- 
count commenced  in  1828,  and  when 
first  rendered,  fell  vastly  short  of  the 
grand  total  now  demanded.     For  non- 
payment of  this,  the  Mexican  ports  are 
now  blockaded,  the  Mexican  territory 
about  to  be  invaded,  and  though  last> 
not  of  least  consideration,  British  com- 
merce and  property  are  sacrificed,  or 
wantonly  perilled,  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
lions.    Here  indeed  lies  the   hidden 
and  the  chief,  though  unavowed  incen- 
tive to  the  Mexican  quarrel.    To  crip- 
ple as  well  as  to  humble  Great  Britain, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  filling  his  cof- 
fers from  the  mines  of  Mexico,  dra- 
gooning her  into  treaties  of  commerce 
on  unequal  terms,  forcing  markets  for 
the  manufactures,  and  aggrandising  the 
marine  of  France — these  form  the  art- 
fully woven  meshes  of  the  policy  within 
the  toils  of  which  the  cherished  Down- 
ing Street  hunter  of  Parisian  salons  lies 
perdu — from  which  the  less  enervated 
Aztecs  of  the  Cordilleras  are  hardily 
struggling  to  get  free.     In  humble  imi- 
tation of  Louis  Philippe  liimsel^  let  us 
take  the  money  question  first  in  order, 
and  then  the  commercial  and  political. 
On  the  4th  of  December,  1828,  an 
insurrection  of  the  masses  was  celebra« 
ted  in  Mexico,  and  a  general  sack  of 
property  took  place,  known  as  the  Sa- 
quee  del  Parian,    The  sovereign  peo^ 


pie  of  Mexico,  in  fact,  had  their  glo- 
rious three  days,  as  two  years  after- 
wards  the  good  people  of  Paris  had 
theirs;   the    which,  if  nothing    else* 
should  have  created  a  fellow  feeling  in 
the   breast  of  Louis  Philippe.     The 
account-current  of  damage  then  fur- 
nished for  pillage  by  eight  French  esta- 
blishments, amounted  to  122,590  dol- 
lars, of  which  to  the  extent  of  no  less 
than  74,800  dollars  was  claimed  by 
one  bookseller  alone.     Monsieur  Hy« 
polite  Seguin,  the  modest  claimant  tot 
this  moderate  sum  of  about  L.  16,500 
in  the  article  of  books,  admitted,  with 
edifying  candour,  that  proofs  he  had 
none  to  establish  the  fact  of  the  loss 
in  detail,  for  the  plunderers  had  done 
him  the  good  turn  of  carrying  ofl^  his 
books  of  account,  along  with  his  other 
matters  in  the  book  way.  Now,  taking 
an  average   of  French  hooks  at  four 
shillings  the  volume,  wliich,  to  those 
who  know  any  thing  of  the  base  qua- 
lity of  the  article  in  general,  whether 
as  regards    the   wretchedness   of  the 
paper,  the  miserable  type,  or  the  sort 
of  works  exported    from,   or    indeed 
published  in   France,   must  appear  a 
nigh  average.      The  sum  quoted  for 
this   book   pillage  would  represent  a 
library  of  about  82,000  volumes  ;  ac- 
cording to  which,  the  people  of  the 
city  of  Mexico  must  be  admitted  not 
only    not  to  be    the  barbarians  the 
French  would  now  fhake  them,  but  to 
possess  a  passion  so  extraordinary  for 
learning,    that   they    actually   gorged 
themselves  with  literature.     The  dif- 
ference between  the  mobs  of  Paris  and 
Mexico  was  therefore  immense,   but 
the  balance  of  civilisation   and  taste 
was  all  in  favour  of  the  half  clad  sava- 
ges of  the  Andes.     The  Parisian  li- 
berty boys,  as  we  can  testify,  were 
solely  occupied,    during    their    three 
days  of  robbery  and  riot,    with    the 
sack  of  palace  and  private  house  trap- 
pings, and  the  weU-garnished  tills  of 
shopkeepers — with  clearing  out  restau- 
rateurs,   iron-grated     bakeries,     and 
wine  shops.     Such  was  the  lack  of 
relish  for  literary  plunder,  that  shortly 
aflerwards,    during    another   glorious 
emeutc^  we  ourselves  witnessed,  with 
pain  indescribable,  the  splendid  and 
plenteously-furnished    library    of  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris  contemptuously 
pitched  out  of  the  windows  mto  the 
Seine,  whose  course  it  choked  \xqy  al- 
though the  ioVV^  VitviX.^^,  \^^'^  \^\.\fe^^ 
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conservative,  for  their  own  use,  of  the 
Archbishop*s  larder  and  wine  cellar. 
The  book-damage  case  of  M.  Seguin,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  preposterous  enough, 
and  he  must  have  reconciled  the  esti- 
mate to  his  conscience  by  taxing  the 
books  according  to  weight,  on  the 
Prussian  Custom-house  system,  his 
trumpery  stock  of  stale  Paris  shop- 
keepers being  placed  in  the  scales, 
and  weight  for  weight  reduced  into 
golden  onzas  at  par.  Finding  in  the 
Government  a  disposition  to  entertain 
the  question  of  these  exorbitant  claims, 
subject  of  course  to  a  preliminary  pro- 
cess of  examination,  another  smaller 
batch  of  indemnity  demands  was  pain- 
fully got  up  seven  months  afterwards, 
for  80,500  dollars,  followed  in  two 
months  more  by  another  list  of  less 
voracious,  or  more  bashful  blood- 
suckers, for  other  15,317  dollars.  In 
this  state  was  the  indemnity  question 
at  the  appearance  on  the  scene  of  Ba- 
ron Deifandis,  the  new  Plenipoten- 
tiary of  France,  who,  in  a  note  to  the 
Mexican  Foreign  Secretary,  dated  the 
19th  of  Januaiy,  1836;  pressing  for  a 
settlement,  stated  the  sum  total  at 
168,378  dollars.  During  eight  years, 
therefore,  the  amount  and  the  number 
of  claims  remained  stationary,  from 
which  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that,  du- 
ring the  interim,  French  residents  had 
no  peculiar  causes  for  complaint. 

With  the  adveit  of  Baron  Deffan- 
dis,  however,  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  the  times ;  grievance  monger- 
ing  under  such  auspices  was  a  traffic 
too  gainful  to  be  confined  to  the  Se- 
^ns — more  lucky  riots  occurred  in 
Mexico — a  brace  of  French  buccaneers 
were  shot  at  Tampico — some  French 
smugglers  were  caught  in  the  exercise 
of  their  honest  craS^,  and  the  contra- 
band property  seized  at  Mazatlan— 
other  timely  incidents  fell  6ut  at  Tehuan- 
tepee,  Oajaca,  and  Orizava,  so  that, 
upon  the  whole,  a  goodly  supplement 
to  the  Seguin  catalogue  was  in  course 
of  less  than  two  years  scraped  toge- 
ther, and  without  troubling  himself  or 
annoying  the  government  with  a  bill  of 
all  particulars,  the  Baron  at  once,  by  a 
process  of  arithmetic  all  his  own,  sum- 
med up  and  sent  in  a  total  demand  for 
600,000  dollars,  to  be  paid  down  on 
the  nail  without  question  or  demur, 
not  to  the  parties  complaining,  but  to 
the  French  treasury;  for,  says  the 
Bgent  of  the  crofly  and  money-^^inc 
£oiiw  Phiiippe,  •*  the  gpvenwu«u\  5 


the  king  reserves  to  itself  the  liquida- 
dation  of  the  600,000  dollars,  as  also 
the  division  thereof  amongst  the  French- 
men who  Imve  been  sufferers  in  the 
Mexican  territory,"  &c.  Nothing,  we 
apprehend,  could  well  be  more  conclu- 
sive of  the  real  opinion  entertained  of 
the  equity  of  tlie  grossly  fraudulent 
claims  than  this  impudent  intimation  of 
a  design  to  share  with  the  robbers^  if 
not  to  appropriate  the  wh<^e  of  the 
spoil.  It  forms  truly  a  melanchdj 
exhibition  of  the  degraded  state  of  po- 
litical morality  in  France. 

It  is  far  beyond  our  purpose,  and 
would  be  of  our  limits,  to  examine  in 
detail  such  items  or  pretensions  as  are 
adduced  by  the  French  envoy  in  part 
justification  only  of  the  solid  mass  of 
metalico  proposed  to  be  abstracted 
from  the  Mexican  mint,  and  transfer- 
red to  the  treasury  of  Louis  Philippe ; 
but  the  dissection  of  a  few  wfll  suffice 
for  the  character  of  the  whole,  with 
scarcely  more  than  one  exception,  and 
that  is  in  the  case  of  five  Frenchmen 
cruelly  murdered  during  some  tumults 
at  Atenzingo  in  1833,  the  atrocious 
perpretators  of  which  could  not  be 
sufficiently  disentangled  from  out  the 
mob,  and  therefore  the  ends  of  justice, 
notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Mexican  authorities,  were 
defeated.  In  behalf  of  the  families  of 
the  victims  a  pecuniary  mulct  of 
16,000  dollars  is  claimed,  the  equity  of 
which  there  is  little  reason  to  dispute. 
But  whilst  admitting  this,  what  must 
be  thought  of  another  item  of  20,000 
dollars ;  at  which  the  lives  of  two  French 
pirates  are  charged  in  the  same  ac- 
count? The  sufl^erers  at  Atenzingo 
are  represented  as  honest  industrious 
artizans  or  mechanics,  who  perished 
during  a  sudden  outbreak  of  a  misled 
populace  against  foreigners ;  the  crime 
is'visited  at  the  rate  of  8000  dollars 
each  honest  head  only ;  but  a  deodand 
is  levied  at  the  rate  of  10,000  dollars 
per  head  of  two  notorious  freebooters 
and  assassins  taken  in]  the  act.  The 
facts  of  the  case  of  these  men  were 
notorious  to  all  Mexico;  all  the  au- 
thentic documents  and  examinations 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  French  en- 
voy, so  that  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
could  rest  upon  it ;  yet  not  only  are 
these  murderous  robbers  and  ruffians 
elevated  into  martyrs,  but  their  lives 
valued  at  more  tKan  three  times  the 
price  of  really  unoffending  subjects,  ac* 
^0X^X1%  \A  VGA  \scml  ^e  oif  how 
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pe  their  mutual  sovereign !  The 
ing  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
Its  of  the  Tanipico  grievance, 
cember,  1 835,  a  small  American 
from  New  Orleans,  having  on 
a  body  of  adventurers,  brought 

Tanipico,    and    having  reason 
>\v  that  the  castle  of  the  port  was 

garrisoned,  and  the  town  open 
idefended  bytroops,  a  landing  was 
?d,  and  the  place  assaulted.  The 
tants,  however,  took  up  arms, 
■  ith  tlie  help  of  the  few  troops 
repulsed  tiie  assailants,  who  hasti- 
eated,  leaving  twenty-eight  pri- 
J  in  the  hands  of  the  Mexicans, 
eigncrs,  and  among  them  the  two 
hmen  in  question.  They  were 
irse  all  tried  before  a  military  tri- 
,  according  to  military  law,  con- 
3d,  as  was  inevitable,  and  shot, 
vessel  in  which  they  were  em- 
i  sailed  under  no  flag ;  on  land- 
vy  fought  under  none  ;  they  had 
ed  therefore  all  rights  as  subjects 
iendly  state,  even  if  those  rights 
ot  been  lost  by  the  act  of  carry- 
ms  against  a  conntry  with  which 
own  was  at  peace,  according  to 
rench  civil  code  itself,  (Art.  21, 
.  cap.  2.  vf)l  i.)  All  the  docu- 
;  relative  to  the  landing,  the  as- 

the  caf)ture,  the  trial  before  a 
lal,  presided  over  by  the  general 
landing  in  these  parts,  though  not 
■J  action,  assisted  by  an  assessor, 
duly  laid  before  the  French  en- 
autbenticatcd  throughout  by  the 
lite  formalities  and  parties,  and 
lis  man  had  the  hardihood  to  as- 
n  his  ultimatum  that  no  satisfac- 
'\])lanation  of  the  proc<?edings  had 
furnished.  With  remarkable  as- 
ce  he  descants  therein  upon  "the 
lery  at  Tamjiico  in  1835,  wherein 
'y-eight  foreigners,  amongst  whom 
two  Frenchmen,  made  prisoners 
(*  Mexican  troo]>s,  in  consequence 
attack  which  they  meditated  upon 
iTritory  of  the  Republic,  in  favour 
le  Tejanos,  were  put  to  death  a 
lays  afterwards,  in  a  yard,  where 
were  surrounded  and  shot  like 
beiLsts,  and  without  the  Mexican 
^rnment,  up  to  the  present  mo- 
,  nearly  two  years  that  France  has 
ted,  being  able  to  show  by  virtue 
hat  law,  nor  according  to  what 
ial  formiUity,  they  had  been  sen- 
'd  and  executed.'* 
le  defence  of  the  Frenchmen  on 
was  that  they  were  engaged  at 


New  Orleans  to  join  the  expedition, 
upon  the  understanding  tliat  it  was 
destined  for  Texas;  and  once  on  board, 
were  compelled  by  tbeir  comrades, 
when  off  Tampico  to  accompany  them 
to  the  assault.     Such  a  defence  was 
untenable   on    that   or    any  ground. 
Texas  was  a  province  of  Slexico,  al- 
though in  a  state  of  insurrection — a  fact 
of  which  they  did  not  pretend  igno- 
rance.   The  truth,  however,  was,  and 
they  mubt  have  known  it,  that  it  was 
no  better  than  a  marauding  expedition 
on  the  hunt  for  chances  of  plunder. 
Megia,  under  whose  orders  they  were, 
was  an  expelled  rebel.    Tampico  was 
selected  as  the  point  of  attack,  not 
only  because  ill-prepared  and  unsus- 
picious of  danger,   but  because  the 
brigands  had  notice,  that  by  various 
conductas  from  the  interior  and  the 
mines  a  vast  treasure  was  accumulat- 
ed there,  estimated  at  4  or  500,000 
dollars  in  specie,  the  far  larger  portion 
of  it  British  property,  waiting  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  packet  for  transmis- 
sion to  England.    Such  are  the  parti- 
culars of  the  so  called  *'  butchery  of 
Tampico,'*  and  such  a  faithful  version 
of  the  story  and  the  exit  of  the  two 
French  pirates  Demonssent  and  Saus- 
sier.     Let  the  common  sense  and  com- 
mon honesty  yet  to  be  found  in  the 
world  decide  upon  the  scandalous  per- 
version of  truth,  and  the  iusolent  dis- 
regard of  the  rights  of  an  independent 
state,  evinced  in  this  single  transac- 
tion on  the  side  of  the  French  gOYcm- 
ment.    It  is  singular,  that  with  respect 
to  the  fate  of  the  other  twenty-six 
foreigners,    associated   in    the   Iree- 
bootin^  foray,  no  complaint  has  been 
uttered  by  the  States  of  which  they 
were  born  subjects,  and  the  cause  is 
clear;   their  crimes  had  disqualified 
them  from  the  privileges  of  birthright, 
had  erased  them  from  the  category  of 
nationality  and  citizenship,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  two  Frenchmen.  If  compen- 
sation were  justified  in  the  one  instance, 
so  it  must  bo  in  the  other,  so  that  at  the 
rate  of  10,000  dollars  a  head,  Mexico 
shouldbe  called  upon  for  200,000  dollars 
more — at  such   a  rate,  not  even  the 
mines  of  Mexico  in  most  splendid  6on- 
anza  could  satisfy  the  endless  drain. 
The  United  States  alone  might  prefer 
claims  far  more  just  for  embattled  citi- 
zens slain  fighting  under  the  insurgent 
flag  of  Texas.     We  cannot  conclude 
our  notice  of  this  flagitious  affair  with- 
out the  expression  of  our  admiration 
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at  this  sudden  tenderness  of  Louis  laid  a  claim  for  0000  dollars  of  Ion 
Philippe  for  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  for  the  imprisonment  of  one  nigbt  and 
liis  lieges,  even  in  the  character  of  pi-     forced  journey  back  from  Tehoanto- 


rates.  Time  was  when  he  was  too 
happy  to  effect  a  riddance  of  them  by 
transporting  them  to  scenes  of  inevit- 
able "butchery"  at  his  own  special 
charge.  We  ourselves  saw  these  miser- 
able dupes  in  1830  by  hundreds  and 
thousands  ranged  and  crowded  in  the 
Place  Vendome  at  Paris,  from  whence, 
each  man  with  his  ticket  of  free  fare 
and  quarters,  they  were  deported  by 


pee  to  Oigaca.  Their  tale  was  that 
their  visit  to  the  former  place  had  for 
object  the  purchase  of  incugo,  by  which 
profit  would  have  been  made  to  the 
extent.  The  facts  proved  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  district,  and  the  sub- 
scribed certificate  of  various  partiesy 
among  others,  of  some  of  their  own 
more  respectable  countrymen  resident, 
were,  that  two  of  them  left  Oijaca, 


diligence  and  post  to  the  frontiers  of    where  they  never  had  carried  or  pos- 
Spain  and  to   Belgium,   where  they     sessed  property,  in  debt ;  a  Monsieur 


were  "  shot  like  wild  beasts*'  without 
any  remonstrance,  or  demand  of  com- 
pensation. 

After  a  patient  and  unbiassed  inves- 
tigation of  all  the  other  catalogue  of 
French  grievances,  we  are  compelled 


Salmon  (French  trader)  stating  that  he 
had  advanced  them  on  loan  thirty-three 
dollars  (1)  for  the  journey  or  escape. 
They  all  arrived  at  Tehuantepee  with 
no  more  efiects  than  the  clothes  on 
their  backs--a  la  ligera  sin  nuts  equi- 


to  pronounce  them  nearly  all,  upon    page  que  la  ropa  de  camino  que  A'etm-' 


the  evidence  of  documents  of  unques- 
tionable authority,  and  from  a  fair  col- 
lation of  the  testimony  adduced  by  each 
of  the  parties  to  the  suit,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  false,  groundless,  and 
wholly  unjustifiable,  as  in  the  one  case 
detailed.    In  their  several  shades  they 


banpuesta,  says  one  of  the  certified  do- 
cuments. Theyarrived  in  Tehuantepee 
in  July :  the  Indigo  crop  is  not  got  in 
till  August  and  September,  and  not 
ready  for  sale  before  September  and 
October.  In  fine,  it  was  more  than 
partially  proved,  besides^  that  their 


partake  eminently  of  the  character  of    mission  to  that  city  was  to  intrigue  in 


the  actual  government  of  France. 
When  not  far-fetched  and  frivolous, 
they  are  characterised  by  unscrupu- 
lous rapacity  and  sordid  love  of  lucre 
— f^aud  and  force  are  the  elements  of 
which  they  are  combined  and  by  which 
enforced.  It  is  throughout,  the  old 
story  of  the  wolf  bent  upon  quarrel 
with  his  powerless  neighbour  drinking 
at  the  same  stream  lower  down,  but 
accused  and  devoured  for  troubling 
the  upper  .waters.  We  might  rest 
here  aud  content  ourselves  with  the 
sample,  not  culled  from,  but  a  fair 
token  of  the  sack.  A  few  more  ex- 
amples, however,  may  be  briefly  cited, 
as  being  richly  instructive  ;  and  from 
these  various  French  grievances  may 
justly  be  concluded  ab  uno  disce  om^ 
nes. 

When  Baron  Defiandis  advertised 
for  ['  grievances,**  they  were,  of  course, 
not  long  in  forthcoming  ;  Seguin,  the 
fortunate  bookseller,  with  his  monster 
grievance  of  74,000  dollars,  was  a 
splendid  vanguu^  for  hungry  fol- 
lowers. One  French  shopkeeper,  who. 


favour  of  the  Mestecas,  a  body  of  in- 
surgents then  in  possession  of  Oajaca, 
the  chief  of  whom  lived  in  the  house  of 
the  French  Consul  there,  from  whence 
these  men  were  seen  to  take  their  de- 
parture. Another  of  the  Baron's  re- 
tinue of  claimants  presented  a  demand 
for  30,000  dollars  on  account  of  a 
seizure  of  thirty  bars  of  silver,  the  ex- 
portation of  which  in  that  state  is  pro- 
nibited  by  law,  whilst  in  the  act  of 
smuggling  them  on  board  a  Tessel  at 
Magattand.  One  other,  and  idmost 
the  most  magnificent  ingredient  in 
Baron  Defianais*8  cauldron  of  griev- 
ances, and  we  have  done.  In  the 
suburbs  of  Mexico  city  there  is  a  plea- 
sant village  called  Tacubaya,  where 
the  citizens  are  used  to  recreate  on 
saints*  days,  dias  de  uno  5  dos  cruces, 
and  holidays.  There  a  Freneh  pastry- 
cook had  his  quarters,  and  regaled  all 
who  chose  to  pay  with  dulees  boms- 
bans,  and  other  patisserie.  On  the 
occurrence  of  some  inteetine  broils, 
the  troops  of  Santa  Anna  entered 
Tacubaya  and  made  free  with  the 


during  a  tumult,  had  a  few  panes  of  pasteleros  bons^ns — in  fine,  they  eat 

glass  broken,  furnished  the  Baron  with  him  up,  but  made  light  of  the  reckon-  ' 

a  compte  rendee  forthwith  for  2500  ing.     Monsieur  the  Patiuier  brought 

doiiars.      Three  Frenchmen,  named  his  case,  upon  invitatioD,  before  his 
Goujjon,  and  tVro  brothers  1&«3iiV^«»     com^^tvcA.  >2da  Bwran^  and  badiful^ 
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lumped  his  grieyance  in  one  line  of  cavilf  retarns  were  ordered  from  all 
20,000  dollars,  say  upwards  of  L. 4000.  the  departments  of  justice,  of  the  ma- 
Suoh  Apastelero,  it  is  clear,  could  not  rine,  of  the  army,  and  of  the  ndlitia^ 
be  matched  either  in  London  or  Paris,  separately  by  prisons,  by  Tessels^  and 
Gunter  to  him  was  as  Lilliput  to  by  regiments,  of  the  number,  names^ 
Brobdignagy  as  Jack  to  the  Ogre.  As-  and  particulars  of  each  Frenchman  so 
Burning  that  hons-hom  in  Tacubaya  serving,  or  incarcerated.  Those  re- 
aro  inlaid  with  dollars,  20^000  of  them  turns  are  before  us,  but  much  too 
would  be  a  tolerable  stock ;  but  taking  numerous  and  long  for  detailed  refer- 
an  average — a  very  large  one — of  ence.  The  following  summary^  con- 
sixpence  per  6o;i-6o/i,  the  Frenchman's  tained  in  a  reply  to  mo  accusation  by 
stock  in  hand  must  have  amounted  to  General  Rosas,  the  Governor,  embo» 
1 60,000.  Such  a  stock  must  have  dies  the  substance,  and  was  so  condu- 
required  all  Tacubaya  to  hold«  oven  if  sive  that  even  Admiral  Le  Blanc  was 
part  of  the  city  of  Mexico  itself  were  compelled  to  a  retractation^  dedslTO 
not  hired  by  way  of  depot.  It  is  evi-  though  shuffling : — 
dent  the  Mexican  soldiers  were  forced 

to  eat  in  self-defence,  and  as  the  only  "  In  the  priions  of  the  city,  and  in  those 

way  of  getting  daylight  to  their  quar-  of  the  country  districts  of  this  province, 

tors.     And  yet  some  worthy  friends  *bere  are  only  two  Frenchmen,  viz.  Peter 

of  ours,  who  often  lounged  to  Tacu-  J«Mon»  a  wilor,  guilty  of  a  murder  \m 

baya,  partook  of  the  bons-bons,  and  peT>«trated  on  the  person  of  Matias  Ca- 

well  remember  the  white-capped  cook,  «^^«'  on  board  the  smack  AtaUya,  belong- 

declare     that    pas^eles,     utensib    in  ^^S  ^  ^  I"™^  Castellote,  who  wwi 

trade,  cap  and  all,  would  have  been  an  "»|f  °««<*  %^^  Superior  Tribunal  of 

exorbitantly  dear  bargain  at  500  doL  ^"^^Sf ;  °^  ^9"  otjov^hev,  u^Umo ; 

I                   ^                   i.  1  rk/\          x>  snd  Peter  Lavie,  suttler,  m  one  of  the  en- 

lars,  nay,  some  say  at  100,  or  from  eampmenUofthe  frontier  of  this  province, 

L.20to  L.IOO.    iTowthepartnereh^^  sued  criminaUy,   a.  transgressor  of  the 

stands  between  the  Baron,  Louis  Phi-  ^^^^  regulations  that   govern  in   it 

lippe,  and  the  pastry-cook,  does  not  ^th  regard  to  the  disdpUne  and  goo4 

appear,  but  it  may  be  presumed  the  order  of  the  troops,  who,  according  to 

latter  will  only  be  junior  partner  in  his  own  confession,  had  stolen  a  sum  of 

the  dividend.  paper  money  belonging  to  his  protector  i 

The  case  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  more  and  who  is  also  presumed  to  have  thug 
shortly  told.  No  pretext  for  one  sin-  behaved  respecting  other  sums,  the  ori- 
glc  dollar  of  money-claim  could  be  gin  of  which  he  has  not  justifledi  in  cir^ 
found  or  forged,  but  careful  forecast  cumstances  that  different  robberies  had 
was  exorcised  for  the  possible  contin-  been  committed  in  said  encampment ; 
gency  of  future  and  more  fortunate  ^^^  "^bo  was  sentenced  to  prison  for  six 
ingenuity,  by  the  following  among  months  that  expire  on  15th  inst.  I  can- 
other  articles,  constituting  the  ultima-  ^^^  ^^  Your  Excellency  the  great  ii^ns- 
tum  of  Admiral  and  negotiator  Le  **<»  *<>  **>^^  ^^^  yo'*  ^^^  yourself  to 
BUnc  for  the  redress  of  French  griev-  *?«■«  criminab,  on  stating  that  I  detain  in 
ance  by  Buenos  Ayres :  ^^    P™*''"  J**'"    Excellency  s    feUow- 

"  countrymen.  But  who  can  these  be,  since 

''  Article  2.     That  it  (Buenos  Ayres)  there  are  none  detained  either  in  the  pa|>- 

should  acknowledge   in  the  French  Go-  He  prisons  or  at  the  soldiers*  barracks? 

vernment  the  right  to  reclaim  indemni-  And,  after  duly  considering  this,  where 

ties  in  favour  of  the  French  who  may  have  exists   the    irony    or  malevolence?     Let 

suffered  unjustly  in  their  persons  or  pro-  Your  Excellency  decide  it. 

porty  in  consequence  of  acts  of  the  Argen-  **  That  I  detain  in  the  militia   Your 

tine  government."  £xcellency*s  feUow-countrymen  I     This  ia 

The   avoTfed  grounds  of  quarrel  "other  mUtiAe  with  which  the  good  Wth 

..1    Y,              A                   4.      r  ^^      1  of  Your  Excellency  has  been  miposed  upon. 

With  Buenos  Ayres  are  twofold  only.  ^  ^^  ^^„  ^    ^^  ^^^  J^ 

I  irst,  that  French  subjects  were  with-  ^^^  .,  ^^  prenchmii  destined  to  the  ser- 

out  cause  and  illegally  held  m  pnson  ;  ^^  „^  ^,  .  „^^  ^  ^^ere  any  summon- 

and  secondly,  that  considerable  num-  ^^  by  the  Commanders  of  the  different  re- 

bers  of  them  were  actually  senrmg  giments  to  perform  it,  although,  by  the 

compulsorily  in  the  army  and  militia.  Uws  of  the  country,  they  can  be  compeUed 

Both  facts  were  strenuously  denied ;  to  it.     Those  who  are  serving  at  present 

but  in  order   to  place  those  official  are  six;  five  Tohmteai^^^<d»i^^%'%acitj6^ 

denegations  beyond  the  possibility  of  cer,  «n^  «ao^«t>^\L<(^  ^  ^<^^^»a>^& 
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wai  taken  up  in  the  country  for  a 
▼agraot,  without  any  known  occupation, 
and  respecting  whose  destination  the  Go- 
Tenunent  has  not  as  yet  given  any  resolu* 
tion.  Even  said  murderer,  Poter  Jusson, 
sentenced  by  the  Superior  Tribunal  of 
Justice  to  the  navy  of  this  republic  for  four 
years  on  allowance,  and  without  pay,  and 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  Government  on 
2d  of  December,  ultimo,  has  not  been  des- 
tined by  this  GoTemment  to  the  service  of 
arms,  although  the  culprit  himself  has  so- 
Ucited  it.** 

The  foUomng  condensed  statement 
of  minor  grieyances  may  be  advanta- 
geously borrowed  from  the  Times,  in 
its  **  money  article  :** — 

"  Another  grievance  complained  of  was 
in   the  instance  of  a  man  named  Lavie, 
messman  to  a  canteen  under  the  orders  of 
Colonel  Ramirez.  Complaints  having  been 
made  of  great  abuses  and  robberies  of  the 
dothing  of  the  troops,  a  general  search  of 
every  person  was  ordered,  which  he  vio- 
lently resisted.  The  result  was  that  on  ex- 
amination of  his  trunk,  900  dollars  were 
found,  which  he  confessed  having  robbed 
his  master  of,  besides  500  dollars  more 
he  had  sent  away,  upon  which  he  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  prison.      The  French 
Consul  contended  for  his  immunity  from 
search  and  imprisonment  as  a  French  citi- 
ten.    So  also  a  man  named  Desporey  was 
claimed  as  a  French  subject,  although  he 
had  been  thirty  years  in  the  country,  was 
married  to  a  native,  had  a  family,  and 
been  duly  naturalised.   He  had  amassed  a 
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considerable  property,  and  the  Consol  de- 
nied his  liability,  notwithstanding  all  theaa 
circumstances,  to  serve  like  otber  Htiif 
in  the  militia.'* 


The  succeeding  extract  from  the 
same  paper,  shows  how  the  contagion 
infects  downwards  from  the  high 
places-^how  the  money- meanness  of 
the  sovereign  descends  among  his 
humblest  functionaries : 

**  By  far  the  most  glaring  impropriety 
alleged  against  the  French  Consul  was, 
however,  the  fact  that  he  was  in  the  habit, 
for  a  trifling  gratuity,  of  granUng  certifi- 
cates of  origin  or  of  citizenship  to  persons 
of  whatever  nation.  To  such  a  scandalous 
extent  had  this  been  carried,  as  it  is  as- 
serted, that  the  Sardinian  Consol  on  fats 
arrival  had  had  bitter  disputes  with  him 
about  it,  for  on  entering  upon  the  duties 
of  his  consulship  he  found  almost  all  the 
subjects  of  his  sovereign  certified  by  the 
F^nch  Consul  as  French  subjects.** 

The  French  Consul  played  the  part 
at  Buenos  Ayres  of  Baron  Deffandis 
at  Mexico.  He  bullied  and  advertised 
for  wrongs  in  the  character  of  an 
authorized  diplomatist ;  yet,  so  far  dif- 
ferent from  the  Baron,  refused  to  pro- 
duce any  credentials  of  the  character 
be  assumed. 

To  demonstrate  how  methodically 
the  government  went  to  work  in  the 
verification  of  facts,  we  subjoin  the 
following  return  of  prisoners  confined : 


**  Statement  of  FoBEiGNsas  detained  in  the  Pitbuc  Prison. 

British. 

At  the  disposal  of  Government,     .  J  John  Burata,  or  Belar,  March  20th,  1837. 

I  Laurence  Bute,       .  Jan.  27th,   '  1838. 

At  the  disposal  of  the  Judge  Dr  Garcia,      Francis  Tracy,  March  26th,  1838. 

At  the  dispidsal  of  the  Judge  Dr  Cardenas,    William  Wasten,    .  May  20th,       1838. 


At  the  disposal  of  Government, 


French. 

i  Peter  Lavie, 
Peter  Jussou, 


Oct  22d,      1837. 
I>«5.  17th,     1836. 


Feb.  15th,     1888. 


Prussian.    . 
At  the  disposal  of  the  Judge  Dr  Cardenas,    Francis  Pacheeo, 

Portuguese. 

At  the  disposal  of  the  Judge  Dr  Garcia,      Costodio  Femandet,       Jan.  18th,     1836 
BiMoos  Ayres,  Blarch  31st,  1838. 

Antonia  Tbjsdor. 
Duly  compared,  Maza.*' 
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With  the  explanations  so  unreser-  ezanunation.     As  in  the  instance  of 

Ycdly  afforded,   Admiral    Le   Blanc  Baenos  AyreSy  this  concession  only 

could  do  no  less  than  express  his  con-  raised  the  market  of  demand  against 

teiitmeut ;  and,  uccordingly,  ho  thus  them.     Baron  Deffandis  had  a  long 

addresses  General  Kosas  on  the  12th  list  of  other  claims,  not  ranging  in  the 

of  April,  1838,  dated  off  Monte  Vi-  same  category,  as  he  says,  all  produ- 

dco : —  ciblc  on  occasion,  and  apparently  in- 

•*  K  a  dejtt  efface  deux  do  mes  recia-  definite.    Let  us  compare  one  of  these 

mationspardeafaitaaecompliarecemment:  claims  in  behalf  of  Frenchmen  with 

lo  premier  est  le  jugement  du  Sicur  Piirre  their  own  practice  towards  other  peo- 

Lavic  ;  le  second  lo  renvoi  do  la  milice  pie.     Baron  Deffandb  to  Mexico : — 

deg  Francais,  qu*on  y  avail  enrules  contre  «« o  i      j  i    ,.     ivr         .    i     *u  n    « 

1  1     . '     f      »  •  1         1      *      '*      1  **  3d  and  lastly.  Never  to  lay  the  Bmallcit 

lour  volontu.    Jo  n  ui  done  luus  a  pretendre  .  .,      /'    .       .  .,  i.  ,    *i 

...  ji',        '         t         4  tax  upon  the  legal  pnvilege  which  the 

aujourd-hui  que  vous  detenezin  justcment  „        f ,  •       j  *    ai 

"'  »  •  *      1  .  I  French  have  ever  enjoyed,  up  to  the  pre- 

mcs  compatriotes  dans  vos  pnsons  ou  dani  .  ..  •.  'i.i 

.'..  *■  ,     .  sent  moment,  of  carrying  on  a  retail  trade, 

voire  milice:   car  jo  ne  comprcnais  pas  ,    ,.,  *    au       ?•  -^i.     * 

,  .,        *        .  ••  .',         .*  in  hko  manner  to  the  natives,  without  pre-  - 

dans  cctte  expression  ceux  qui  s  y  sont  on-  .      .  ..        .,  _  «  •     *    •    i' 

* , ,       ,     1  .  ^      Ti  »      1  viously   granting   them   sufficient   muem- 

lolcs  volontairement.     11  no  mo  resle  plus  .     ,/    °  ° 

u  dcmaitder  que  dcs  garanties  contro  lo  re-         ^* 

tuur  d'aules  c^ui  pourraiont  sc  rcnouveller  French  liberal  practice  is  thus  com- 
et inotiver  do  la  part  du  Gouveruement  memorated  by  a  correspondent  of  the 
Francais  do  semblableg  reclamations."  jigc : 

It  will  be  remarked,  however,  by  Boulogne,  Oct.  12. 

what  a  miserable  subterfuge  he  here        "  Let  those  who  Remember  what  Bou- 

.  gets  rid  of  his  former  unfounded  ac-  logne  really  was,  only  twenty  years  ago, 

cusation,  that  "numbers"  of  French-  look  to  the  present  flourishing  condition 

men  were  compulsorily  serving  in  the  of  the  town,  and  ask  themrelves  by  what 

militia.     He  spe^  of  the  renvoi  or  *»*•  ^^  prosperity  been  promoted  ?     The 

release  of  those  so  enrolled,  as  if  the  »i°^l*^^«?;^./^°  obvious  answer  must  be-- 

fact  were  so,  and  the  Government  had  |!;^  B;dhbility  and  prodigal  anU-patrioUo 

.•111  \ai       -i.      Ti.1       I      ^  liberality  of  John  Bull.     The  Luglish  have 

yielded  a  contested  point.    It  has  been       .    j  «    i         ,       ♦u     .  *     r  n 

*',  xu  X  ^1  X  raised  Boulogne  from  the  state  of  a  small 

shown  that  there  was  not  a  man  so  ^»  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^         ^^^       ^^^ 

released,  because  not  one  compulsorily  f^y^^^^^^^^  watering-place;  and  yet.  in 
enrolled.  And  yet,  professing  satis-  ^  .^^i  ^f  ^^^-^  l^„„^y^  ^,,^  Government 
faction  with  the  objects  conceded  or  ^f  France  and  the  native  inhabitants  of 
attained,  the  blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres  Boulogne  are  at  this  moment  endeavour- 
was  continued  and  exists  to  this  day.  jng  to  crush  every  public  establishment 
The  key-note  b  changed,  to  avoid  conducted  by  Englishmen, 
coming  to  terms;  the  cry  now  is,  "  Perhaps  the  greatest  accommodation, 
*'  guarantees  against  the  repetition  of  of  late  years,  cecured  to  our  countrymen, 
acts,"  the  non-existence  of  which  is  who  spend  their  incomes  in  this  town,  was 
clearly  enough  developed  by  the  con-  that  afforded  by  Bousfield's  Library  and 
elusive  nature  of  the  proof  adduced.  Marine  Reading  Room,  which  not  only 
The  quarrels  evidently  are,  in  all  afforded  them  a  pleasant  and  convenient 
their  circumstances,  so  strained  and  rendexvous,  but  put  them  in  early  posses- 
unseasonably  forced  by  a  false  hot-  "on  of  all  English  intelligence,  by  laying 
house  process,  that  an  arriere  pensee,  l>«foro  them  the  principal  MetropoUtnn  and 
as  the  French  have  it,  is  transparent  Provincial  Journals  of  England.  And  yet 
to  the  most  superficial  observer.  In  «»f  Procyrcur  du  Hot  has  f "dden  Y  ". 
the  cases  of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres  »°Jr«,^  «P°"  enforcing  a  most  illiberal  law, 
the  grand  point  of  difference  has  been  ^»1»^"^»  excludes  all '  foreigner,  from  car- 
yielded  ;  but,  so  far  is  this  from  leading  'y'?frJZL7l^nZ\  man  mor«  r^ 
•f  '  ,  ^.  .1  .  I'/E  I..'  A  worlliier  man,  or  a  man  more  re- 
to  an  accommodation,  that  difficulties        ^^^^  ^   ^j,  ^l^^  ^^^,^  ^^  ^^^^^      ^j^ 

are  only  increased,  and  new  preten-  j^^  ^j,^„  Bousfield  is,  can  scarcely  be 

sions  laboriously  created.      Mexico,  f^^^^  j,^  p^^„^o .  ^^  y^^  j^^  ,j„  y^^^ 

after  vainly  praying  an  imparUal  re-  pounced  upon  in  the  most  wanton  and 

ference— a  mixed   commission,    first  despotic  manner,  and  compelled  to  close 

of    Mexicans   and   French,   and,    on  his  establishment  at  a  few  hours*  noUce. 

refusal  of  this,  reference  to  an  impar-  The  hardship  of  the  case  is,  that  ho  hai 

tial  foreign  umpire — actually  consent-  been  allowed  to  esUblish  himself  here  at 

cd  to  admit  the  600,000  dollars  of  in-  an  enormous  outlay  of  ca^UaL^  \a  ^^c^^i^ 

.demnity  extortion,  without  proof  or  conndenAA^  Kama  ol  moi^j^  ^sv  ^5r»  v«v- 
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provement  and  ddcoration  of  hb  premifef, 
and  to  carry  on  his  budneu  for  upwardfl 
of  two  years ;  and  then,  without  the  sha- 
dow of  a  cause  of  complaint,  without  even 
a  pretext  of  his  having  in  any  way  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  local  authorities,  he 
is  commanded  to  shut  his  shop,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  fine  of  five  hundred  franc*, 
accompanied  by  the  compulsory  destruc- 
tion of  his  establishment.  This,  to  a  young 
man  not  long  established  in  business — or 
indeed  to  a  man  under  any  circumstances, 
must  be  ruinous.  The  blow  is  aimed,  not 
at  him  exclusively,  but  at  the  people  of 
England  in  generaL" 


We  noticed  clidmB  urged  hj  Baron 
DeffandiB  as  classed  by  him  under 
another  head  still.  Here  we  present 
a  spice  of  his  ultimatum  referring  to 
thb  other  and  separate  category.  For 
upstart  arrogance  and  insolence^  coarse 
as  cowardly,  there  exists  no  counter- 
part to  it  that  we  know  of.  The 
OOO^OOO  dollars  positiye,  and  the  thrice 
600,000  in  the  back-ground  and  un-  the  Senor  Simeon, 
specified  category,  all  conceded,  will  "  ^'  *^'*  ^'"'''' 
go,  it  is  certain,  but  a  small  way  to- 
wards the  actual  conclusion  of  strife. 
Thus  dictates  his  high  behests,  this 
courteous  and  temperate  official : 


War  in  Disguise,  [Dae* 

tide,  are  to  be  eomprehended  in  the  totsl 
demand  of  the  lom  of  six  hundred  thos* 
sand  dollars,  which  are  contained  in  tit 
first  article. 

"  The  right,  most  certainly,  and  perhaps 
the  duty  of  the  undersigned,  would  be  to 
require  the  punishment — 

**  Of  the  Governor  of  Tehnantepee,  for 
the  multitude  of  ii^usticea  committed  by 
him  against  the  French,  and  his  inhumaa 
conduct  towards  the  Senores  BaiHy  a&d 
Oourjon. 

**  Of  the  Governor  of  Tamanlipas^  for 
his  provoking  partiality  in  the  odious  f^Mr 
of  the  Senor  Duranton. 

"  Of  the  Connterfitting  OfBeers,  who 
contrived  all  the  perseeutions  directed 
against  the  Senor  Le  Don. 

"  Of  the  Judge  Zozaya,  for  a  moltltoda 
of  oppressive  and  arbitrary  aeta,  as  also  for 
his  habitual  insolence  towards  the  Lega- 
tion of  the  King. 

<*  Of  the  Judge  Alatorre,  for  the  Ind- 
doous  arrest  of  the  Senor  Burgoa,  and  the 
unjust  exactions  carried  into  effeot  npoa 


Of  the  Alcalde  of  Mexieo,  gnUty  of 

the  innovation  and  savage  destrnctioa  of 

the  lawful  and  useful  establishment  of  tha 

Senor  Duval :  and 

"  Of  several  others,  in  fine. 

"  But  the  undersigned  is  detiroiis^of 

"The  General  Gregorio  Qomei,  who     availing  himself,  while  he  can,  of  the  qoalil- 


ordered  the  assassination  of  the  two  French 
men,  Demoussent  and  Sansieu,  in  Tam- 
pico,  shall  be  dismissed,  and  shall  pay  an 
indemnification  of  twenty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  families  of  the  two  victims. 

'*  The  Colonel  Pardo,  conmiandant  of 
Ck)lima,  giiilty  of  an  attempted  assassina- 
tion, accompanied  with  dangerous  wounds, 
on  the  person  of  the  Senor  Giraud  Du- 
long,  shall  be  dismissed ;  and  the  indemni- 
ty of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars,  demanded  by  tlds  Frenchman, 
shall  be  delivered  to  him. 

"  The  Senor  Tamayo,  Judge  da  Letras, 
in  Mexico,  for  the  illegal,  iniciuitous  and 
atrocious  sentence  which  perversely  he 
passed  against  the  Senor  Htro  Lemoine, 
shall  be  dismissed.  This  Frenchman  shall 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  and  an  in- 
demnification of  two  thousand  dollars  shall 
be  paid  to  him  for  the  prolonged  deten- 
tion, completely  unjust,  which  he  has  suf- 
fered, and  the  bad  personal  treatment 
which  he  so  vilely  has  been  made  to  en- 
dure in  his  confinement,  since  the  sen- 
tence given  by  the  Senor  Tamayo,  in  July 
last. 

An  indemnity  of  fifteen  thousand  dol- 
lars shall  be  paid  to  the  families  of  the 
Frenchmen,  for  their  unpunished  assassl- 
naUon  at  Atensingo. 

*'  The  indennitiea  stipulated  Vn  \\iVi  u- 


ed  latitude  permitted  him,  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  King,  upon  the  subject :  he 
does  not  wish  to  create  any  incnmbranoe 
to  the  Mexican  Administration,  and  he 
confines  himself  to  the  requesting  the 
punishment  (very  moderate)  of  these  men, 
whose  barbarous  eondoet  is  eo  widely  se- 
parated firom  the  prindplee  of  justice,  of 
morality,  and  of  civilisation,  that  even  the 
Mexican  Journal  has  thoegfat  it  proper  to 
designate  one  of  them,  Tery  reeently,  aad 
who  has  not  complained  of  Che  qnaiifle^ 
tion,  with  the  e[dthet  of — the  monsttr 
with  a  human  faM." 

With  the  exception  of  Atensingo, 
all  the  cases  here  referred  to  present 
the  same  features  of  atroeioos  exag- 
geration and  absolute  falsifieation  as 
those  cited  before  with  proof  and  de- 
tail. It  is  edifying  to  see  the  mall 
satellite  of  Louis  Philippe  quoting  the 
journals  against  the  objects  of  his  ven- 
geanoe.  Will  his  master  thank  him 
for  taking  certificates  of  oharaoter 
from  such  a  source  ?  Will  that  mas- 
tor  be  content  to  take  his  own  portrait 
as  daily  sketched  by  the  prees  demo- 
eradc  or  Carlist  of  Paris,  and  bang  It 
up  in  the  salons  of  the  Tsilorifle^  as 
the  most  faithful  resenblaaee  of  Hie 
QT\^w«iL'^    ^^ms^,  \MMa  4lie  Bdde|i 
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caricaturef  the  Mexican  would  start 
from  his  rival  canvas  blanched  and 
pure  as  the  driven  snow. 

The  money  grievances^  laboriously 
&bricated  as  they  are,  with  the  mon- 
strous interferences  growing  out  of 
them,  with  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  free  citizens  of  a  free  state,  are, 
after  all,  a  preliminary  cover  only  for 
other  pretensions  of  a  higher  cast,  for 
securing  to  France  an  ascendency  of 
political  interest,  and  a  monopoly  of 
commercial  advantages.  The  abso- 
lute claim  of  right  on  behalf  of  French 
subjects  to  settle  as  retail  dealers  in 
an^  part  of  Mexico,  with  the  same 
privileges  fls  Mexicans  themselves,  is 
ODO  of  these.  It  was  enjoyed  on 
sufferance  previously,  liable  to  with- 
drawal at  pleasure ;  but  in  the  ulti- 
matum of  the  envoy,  ample  indemni- 
lication  is  insisted  on  in  case  of  such 
withdrawal.  The  Mexicans  were 
ready  to  agree  that  public  notice 
should  beforehand  be  given  of  such 
a  measure  when  intended,  with  time 
sufficient  for  the  sale  of  stock  on  hand, 
but  contended  for  the  right  of  internal 
legislation  in  such  mode  as  might  be 
deemed  convenient,  and  urged  also, 
that  such  concession  to  France  would 
be  inconsistent  with  obligations,  and 
the  stipulatiotu  of  treaties  with  other 
powers.  In  cases  of  litigation  between 
French  subjects  and  Mexicans,  when 
the  former  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
the  decision  of  the  regular  courts,  as 
if  the  losing  party  was  inevitable,  it 
was  propel  and  insisted  on  by  the 
Baron,  that  the  proceeds  should  be  sub- 
mitted over  again  to  a  court  of  ap- 
peal, presided  over  by  the  French  Con' 
suit  and  the  jury  to  be  composed  of 
one  half  natives  and  the  other  of 
French  residents.  From  a  tribunal 
constructed  of  such  a  minority,  the 
stream  of  justice  would  doubtless  flow 
all  in  one  direction.  To  various  other 
powers  arrogated  of  interposing  be- 
tween Mexico  and  its  creditors,  we 
need  advert,  only  to  put  in  prior  rights 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  should 
France  succeed  in  establishing  a  new 
svstem  of  international  law,  all  on  one 
Bide  and  on  her  own  behalf.  The 
question  to  us  is  one  of  millions  upon 
millions — ^to  France,  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  only. 

To  Great  Britain  these  iniquitous 
and  unprovoked  blockades  of  Mexico 
and  Buenos  Ayres  are  of  transoMuL 
ent  importance.     The  whole  export 


trade  of  France  to  Mexico,  exceeds 
by  little  the  amount  of  700,000 
francs,  that  of  Great  Britain  reaches 
to  as  many  millions  sterling.  The 
«600,000  dollars  only,  so  arbitrarily  re- 
quired in  the  shape  of  indemnity  by 
France,  is  not  far  from  equal  to  the 
value  of  one-half  of  her  yearly  traffic. 
The  exaction  is  so  much  the  more 
preposterous,  as  it  is  notorious  that 
French  traders  or  adventurers  seek- 
ing fortune  or  subsistence  in  fo- 
reign lands  are  the  least  burdened 
with  capital  or  commodities.  We  have 
seen  and  known  them  by  hundreds 
arriving  out  with  their  ^tiypacotiUes 
of  deiUaUaSi  bijouterie,  &c.,  of  the 
worth  of  a  few  pounds  oxily ;  and  would 
be  bound  to  stake  our  reputation  on 
the  fact  that  an  average  oi  L.IO  cash 
or  wares  to  each  of  the  five  or  six 
thousand  French  on  arrival  in  Mexico 
or  now  resident,  would  be  far  beyond 
the  mark  of  their  worldly  store.  That 
pretended  claims  to  indemnity  have 
become  part  of  an  organised  system 
with  such  vagrants,  cannot  be  doubted 
in  the  face  of  proofs  adduced,  and 

E roofs  endless  which  could  be  exhi- 
ited ;  it  is  a  system  too,  which  will 
continue  to  fiourish  in  rank  luxuriance 
so  long  as  it  is  abetted  by  a  Govern- 
ment equally  mercenary  and  ambi- 
tious. Some  few  years  ago  the  French 
Consul  at  Santiago  de  Chile  made  a 
glorious  bonne  bouche  of  the  sort 
worth  recording.  The  country  being 
a  prey  to  civil  commotions  and  bands 
of  insurgents  and  robbers  roaming 
about,  he  was  warned  by  the  authori- 
ties of  the  danger  to  which  he  was 
exposed  by  resiuiDg  out  of  the  city  in 
a  lone  country  house,  and  moreover, 
advised,  that  unless  be  removed  into 
the  town  they  could  not  be  responsible 
for  his  safety.  The  admonition  was 
disregarded,  and  so  one  day  his  house 
was  entered  and  pillaged.  This  was 
all  he  wanted ;  forthwith  a  "  griev- 
ance** was  made  up,  and  a  claim  to 
indemnity  for  broken  chairs,  tables, 
and  the  plunder  of  his  small  stock  of 
argenterie  preferred  to  the  amount  of 
42,000  dollars  (I !  I)  or  neari v  L.0OOO ! 
It  was  not  possible  the  whole  stock  of 
BO  ill-paid  a  functionary  could  have 
exceeded  in  value  one  or  at  most  two 
thousand  dollars.  The  claim,  bow- 
ever,  was  pressed — high  dlpLomatio 
notes  and  blustering  threats  passed 
from  Paris— the  ChiLsna^  xfEifis»Aicc%r 
tad  on  i>i&  liovax^  wajcisq^  ^*t  ^^qk^ 
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charge,  and  prayed  a  rcferenco  of  vc-  will  be  all  our  own.  That  functioa- 
rification  to  a  mixed  jury  of  French  ary,  triumphing  in  tho  codsciuusmh 
and  natives — in  vain.  As  a  last  resort  of  force  superior^  has  proclaimed  tfaiif 
the  sense  of  justice  of  the  French  Ca-  "  should  (which  God  forbid)  thisu- 
binet  was  aj)pealed  to,  accompanied  swer  (of  Mexico)  be  in  the  ne^aUTc^ 
with  an  intimation  that  to  the  decision,  upon  onlif  one  point,  should  it  eves  be 
whatever  it  might  be,  they  should  doubtful it/wn  on/t/ one  point,  bhonMii 
bow.  By  return  of  post  came  that  finally  be  delayed  beyond  the  15th  U 
decision  in  tlie  shape  of  an  order  to  April,  the  undersigned  must  then  in- 
pay  down  the  whole  scandalous  over-  mediately  place  the  continuation  d 
charge.  The  clerks  iu  the  Paris  fo-  this  affair  in  the  hands  of  the  Seoar 
reign  olG^-e,  if  not  the  cliief  himself,  Bazoche,  Commander  of  His  Maj<8- 
had  doubtless  a  fellow  feeling  with  ty's  Naval  Forces,  of  which  a  dlnsioo 
the  Consul — hi  the  money  if  no  other-  is  actually  upon  the  coast  of  Mexifo; 
wise.  Some  time  subse(|uently  the  and  this  superior  officer  will  put  iDte 
same  Consul  was  nominated  to  Buenos  execution  the  orders  he  has  already 
Ayres,*where  the  Government,  already  received." 

aware  of  the  danger  and  the  expense        All  proposals  of   reference  to  the 

of  so  costly  a  guest,  absolutely  refused  friendly   oflices  of  a    foreign  power 

to  receive  him.  have  been  contemptuously  spurned; 

Oil  the  declaration  of  the  blockade  although  ho  himself  insidiously,  as  no 

of  Buenos  Ay  res,  the  paltry  motives  doubt  falsely  asserts^  that  once  dnriiif 

of  which  have  been  exposed,  no  less  a  personal  conference  with  the  Mes- 

tlian  fourteen  or  fifteen   British  ships  can  minister,  he  did  rerbaUy  propose 

were  on  the  voyage  out  there,  or  load-  or  accept  such   arbitration,  so  suKf 

cd  and  ready  to  sail  in  one  party,  with  denounced  ;  although  in  the  two  cds- 

cargo(>.s  of   the    aggregate   value  of  temporary  cases  of  Prussia  and  the 

some   h;ilf  million   sterling — cargoes  United  States,  Mexico  has  expcrieor<d 

specially  assorted  for  that  one  market,  no   such   repulse>    and    met   with  no 

and  therefore  unavailable  elsewhere,  dlfhculty  in  the  arrangement.  UuUe 

The  loss,  not  to  say  ruin,  to  merchants  to  bring  down  the  Govemment  io  iw 

uud  traders  must  therefore  be  prodi-  sacrifieo  of  all  sense  of  natioiul  di;- 

gious  on  that  single  head ;  but  when  nity,  he  did  not  scruple  to  recur  to 

the    millions   of  annual  products  of  attempts  to  excite  discontent,  if  not 

Briti<a  industry,  and  of  tens  or  niiU  insurrection  among    the   people,  br 

lions     of     British    capital    embark-  characterifting  the  differences  as  not !)»• 

ed   in    Mexican   enterprise,   or    lent  tween  los  das  pueb/os,  but  as  persoul 

to    the    Mexican    Government,    are  points  between  tho   Mexican  autbori- 

added   to  the  vdnt   account,   it   will  ties  and  the  King  of  the  French.   $a 

not  he  denied,  tliat  in  the  fate  of  the  far  the  insidious  ruse  has  failed ;  k( 

Spanish    Ameiican   people    and  go-  Louis  Philippe  beware  lest  so perUoc^ 

vernment,  we  have  a  stake  of  incom-  a  weapon  be  hereafter  wielded  agai&s 

parable  niugnitnde — a  stake    second  himself  by  an  arm  more  powerful  i^ 

only  to  that  in  onr  own  colonial  pos-  drive  it  home. 

scssiions.    Their  peace  and  prosperity,         It  is  time  that  we  also   rai^e  iw 

so  interwoven  with  our  own,  arm  us  question  of  damage,  in  our  case  i-f 

with  the    most   incontestable   of  all  mightiest  of  questions.     Every  wLcnf 

rights  to  interfere  for  their  protection  is  Franco  lording  it  with  a  high  hai;J» 

and  preservation.   Aggression  against  mortally  striking    at  the  rery  vitiS* 

them  can  only  bo  successful  at  our  of  our  maritime  ascendency  fooo-i'd 

expense  ;  and  those  who  apparently  on    our   commerce,   whilst   with  iti* 

aim  only  at  their  humiliation  or  spo-  same  instrument,  or  through  the  same 

liation,  are  in  reality  inflicting  wounds  means,  exalting  her  own  naval  pen- 

the   most  incurable  upon  British  in-  ness,  and  creating  new  sources  of  that 

terests  and   British   power.      Should  commerce  which  most  flourishes  where 

we  stand  by  tamely  to  see  Spanish  best  protected  and  most  secure.    X** 

Ainorica  reduced  to  such  extremities  f/ucrres,  says  the  ./birriMr/  fies  Jkba'j^ 

that  compliance  with  the  insulting  and  tho  organ  of  the  Tuileries,  soni  da 

rigorous  tenour  of  the  alternation  of  fjucrres  de  civilization,  ei  tomi  toMits 

Baron  Dctl-mdis  becomes  a  matter  of  atissi  dcs  guerrei  mariiimu$,     Cei  ^i 

necessity,   the    loss   may   indeed  be  cree  a  notre  marime  mm  anmd  H  kl 

siir.rea  by  Mexico,  but  the  ignominy  avenir.     «  Let  Biezieo  aaka  a  IrBrty 
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of  commerce  with  us,  and  repair  the 
wrongs  done  to  our  national  honour ; 
our  fleet  then  will  retire  to  Havana.'* 
The  Journal  des  Debats  abjures  for 
France  all  lust  of  conquest  in  these 
maritime  wars,  which  we  are  told  are 
not  '*  wars  of  ambition.**  At  Algiers^ 
however,  she  has  thought,  and  acted 
in  a  difi'ercnt  sense  ;  as  well  as  more 
recently  in  Brazil,  where  a  territory 
has  been  forcibly  taken  possession  of 
extending  from  French  Guiana  to  the 
great  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  com- 
prizing nearly  300  miles  of  sea- coast, 
and  running  backwards  on  the  line  of 
that  magnificent  river  some  1500  miles 
to  the  inland  frontiers  of  Peru  and 
Colombia.  And  all  this  without  plau- 
sible pretext,  provocation,  or  previous 
notification;  the  flagrant  abstraction 
and  encroachment  being  committed 
upon  the  empire  of  Brazil,  a  state  in 
alliance  with  and  causeless  of  injury 
to  her.  What  by  violence  has  been 
efiected,  by  force  she  is  resolved  to 
keep.  Her  ships  of  war  are  there 
anchored  in  Brazilian  waters  and  ride 
mistress  of  the  Amazons  as  of  the  La 
Plata.  Recent  advices,  worthy  of 'cre- 
dit, state  that  a  squadron  of  seventeen 
well  manned  French  men-of-war  cruize 
on  the  Brazilian  station,  whilst  three 
or  four  British  ships  only  are  to  be 
heard  of,  and  those  half  manned,  and 
indiflercntly  equipped. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  Spanish- 
American  question — such  the  incidents 
out  of  which  have  arisen  the  blockades 
of  Mexico  and  Buenos  Ayres— sucE 
the  *'  War  in  Disguise,"  against  the 


industry  and  the  naval  greatness  of 
Great  Britain.  They  are  ingredients 
in  that  grand  and  scarcely  occult  con- 
federacy, which  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  at  work  to  undermine  British 
interests  and  influence — to  prostntte 
the  power  and  the  resources  of  this 
great  country.  From  the  two  Ame- 
ricas in  the  West,  to  Nepaul,  Cabnl, 
and  Burmah  in  the  East,  the  **  might, 
majesty,  and  dominion*'  of  the  British 
name  are  now  scarcely  more  than  a 
dream  of  the  bygone  time  —  chaos 
seems  come  again,  and  the  confusion 
which  stalks  abroad  is  only  to  be  sur- 
passed by  the  discord  which  reigns  at 
home,  whilst  Russia  and  Franco  ride 
triumphantly  the  evil  genii  of  the 
storm.  The  puny  Whigs,  affecting  to 
bo  statesmen,  and  actually  at  the  helm 
of  state,  are  casting  about  to  find  them- 
selves, if  not  dishonourable  graves, 
some  less  honourable  means  of  rescue 
from  the  coming  tempest,  and  wordy 
escape  from  exposure  and  ignominy. 
At  the  eleventh  hour,  indeed,  Mr  Pa- 
kenham,  the  minister  to  Mexico,  has 
been  ordered  to  his  post ;  his  proffer 
of  mediation  is,  it  is  said,  to  be  backed 
with  the  presence  of  some  men-of-war, 
which  used  to  be,  and  may  again  be 
Britain's  best  negotiators.  Time  was, 
indeed,  that  stops  were  taken  to  show 
that  the  lion  was  awaking,  and  his 
mane  bristling  with  aroused  ire.  By 
way  of  counter- demonstration,  Louis 
Philippe,  they  say,  is  exchanging  cards 
of  compliment  with  Nicholas,  and 
talk  of  negotiation  and  alliance  with 
Russia. 
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THE  LIBESALI8M  OF  POPEBT. 


Turn  you  where  you  wiD,  if  Popery 
be  predominant,  there  is  degradation ; 
if  Popery  be  powerful,  there  is  discord ; 
if  Popery  be  absent,  there  are  prospe- 
rity ana  peace.  Wherever  there  is 
turbulence — wherever  there  is  anarchy 
.—wherever  there  is  national  excite- 
ment, or  civil  war,  Popery  is  the  sole 
author  and  agent.  No  matter  how 
scanty  her  means,  no  matter  how 
remote  her  hopes,  or  how  slender  her 
chances,  still  she  pants  for  ascendancy, 
still  she  strug^es  for  dominion.  No 
matter  how  desperate  the  measures  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  her  morbid  ambition, 
no  matter  how  much  her  daring  move- 
ments may  risk  retributive  punish- 
ments, or  a  self-defensive  repression  of 
her  power ;  still  she  boldly  wages  her 
wars  by  plots  and  by  alliances  with 
kindred  infidelity  or  alien-liberalism, 
employing  every  art,  straining  eveiy 
sinew,  refining*  on  every  motive,  ex- 
hausting every  intrigue  against  the  po- 
licy she  fears,  and  the  religion  she  ab- 
hors. And  if  in  any  country  her  ex- 
ertions triumph — if  she  succeed  com- 
pletely, as  in  Belgium,  or  partially,  as  in 
Ireland — what  is  the  immediate  and 
inevitable  result?  Is  the  toleration 
she  once  so  plausibly  claimed  for  her- 
self, accorded  to  others  ?  ,  Is  the  liber- 
alism she  once  vaunted,  prominently 
and  faithfully  displayed?  Far  other- 
wise. She  tramples  on  past  profes- 
sions ;  scorns  former  engagements ; 
violates  solemn  obligations, ;  banishes 
or  closes  the  Bible  ;  poisons,  cor- 
rodes, and  enthrals  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  practically  curtails  their  liber- 
ties, and  vindicates  the  law  and  ad- 
ministers justice  only  for  her  own 
faction ;  and  then,  while  the  few  are 
thus  oppressed  to  appease  the  vindic- 
tive rancour  of  the  many,  while  free- 
dom is  crushed  and  religious  persecu- 
tion— sometimes  covertly,  sometimes 
openly-^is  applied  to  coerce  the  con- 
sciences, or  to  weary  the  patience,  or 
to  damp  the  ardour  of  professors  of  the 
truth,  her  advocates  in  other  countries 
buy  the  silence,  if  not  the  sanction,  of 
hoodwinked  pitiful  Liberals  around 
them,  by  assisting  (but  with  their  own 
deep  and  private  purposes)  in  some 
petty  larceny  scheme  of  spoliation,  or 
some  revolutionary  project  of  reform. 
If  it  can  indeed  be  proved  that,  m  aa- 
sistiug  Popery,  the  Dissenters  aivA  l\v<i 


Liberals  will  produce  no  other  restdts 
than  those  which  Popery  now  promi- 
ses to  secure  for  them,  the  questioii 
between  this  united  body  and  die  Con- 
servatives  is  narrowed  to  the  rimi^ 
point — whether  these  results  them- 
selves are  worth  obtaining  at  the  price 
ofthe  destruction  of  the  establishmentf 
and  systems  now  assailed.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  can  show  that  in  fact  the 
views  of  Popery  are  different  to  thoeeshe 
professes— if  we  can  demonstrate  that 
her  co-operation  is  given  to  Liberalism 
with  fraudulent  purposes,  and  that  Li- 
beralism aid  is  in  return  gained  by  fake 
inducements,  then  the  prospect  arises 
that  a  fair  statement  of  these  drcuin« 
stances  will  tend  to  sever  the  connex- 
ion wliich  at  present  binds  Popery  and 
Liberalism  together^  and  gives  them 
such  strength  and  success. 

Before  proceeding  farther,  and  in 
order  more  clearly  to  illustrate  our  view 
of  the  real  designs  of  the  Papists,  we 
will  select  two  or  three  specimens  of 
their  liberalism,  and  enquire  concern- 
ing each  of  these  how  far  the  real  in- 
tentions of  Popery  are  such  as  they 
are  pretended  to  be.  First,  then,  for 
the  Ballot. 

The  professed  object  of  this  "  re- 
form*' is  the  securing  of  perfect  secrecy 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  franchise 
is  exercised,  and  the  consequent  inde* 
pendence  of  the  voter.  Mr  O'Con- 
nell,  the  Irish  Papists,  the  British  Ro- 
man  Catholics  and  the  priesthood  sanc- 
tion this  plan,  and  the  purpose  it  is  de- 
signed to  secure.  And  it  is  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  Popery's  co-operation 
in  the  agitation  for  the  ballot,  that  the 
radical  party  continue  to  tolerate  the 
subserviency  of  the  Irish  members  to 
the  Government's  behests.  But  what 
is  the  amount  of  concession  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  what  is  the 
value  of  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the 
scheme?  They  are  accused  of  exciting 
undue  influence  at  Irish  elections; 
they  are  charged  with  carrying  about 
the  warning  symbol  of  a  death's  head 
and  cross-bones  to  terrify  the  voters ; 
and  they  have  been  proved  to  liave 
called  into  action  the  powers  of  their 
superstition,  its  excommunications  and 
its  discipline,  when  the  poor  ignorant 
freeholders  have  hesitated  to  follow 
«oiive  aigitator  or  priest  to  the  huatiDgB. 
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nerously  recognize  the  independence  it  is  not  probable  that  they  will  be 
of  these  deluded  people,  or  consent  to  calculated  to  excite  censure,  more  par- 
abandon  their  oppression  ?  No.  They  ticularly  when  all  the  influence  of  the 
support  the  Banot,  they  echo  every  landlords  is  withdrawn.  The  ballot, 
lamentation  of  the  sufferings  of  voters ;  therefore,  can  make  no  difference  to 
they  declare  that  this  measure  will  en-  Popery — ^unless,  indeed,  it  increase 
sure  the  abolition  of  all  intimidation ;  her  power.  It  does  not  weaken  her 
but  they  resume  the  grand  engine  of  influence ;  it  does  not  diminish  her 
their  influence,  the  all-sufficient  con-  knowledge;  it  does  not,  therefore, 
troul  of  their  dependents— Me  Confes-  give  liberty  to  the  voter.  What,  then, 
sionaL  It  matters  very  little  to  the  we  repeat,  is  the  amount  of  her  con- 
priesthood  of  Ireland  how  soon  the  cession?  What  is  the  yalno  of  her 
Ballot  is  legalized;  nay,  more,  they    support? 

are  interested  in  its  adoption,  because  2dly,  Let  ns  regard  the  Voluntary 
at  present  the  landhrd  in  some  cases  principle,  to  which  Mr  0*ConneU  and 
has  now  a  counter  injluence  to  their  Archbishop  M'Hale,  with  the  rest  of 
own,  which  would  then  be  abolished,  their  faction,  have  formally  given  their 
So  long  as  the  Irish  poor  are  kept  in    adhesion. 

spiritu^  bondage ;  so  long  as  they  trust  We  frequently  meet  with  dedara- 
to  their  priests  for  instruction,  to  their  tions  of  those  persons,  and  others  of 
priests  for  advice,  to  their  priests  for  a  great  authority  among  the  Roman 
protection,  so  long  must  priestcraft  Catholics,  in  favour  of  Voluntaryism, 
possess  the  power  to  convince  them  They  co-operate  with  Dissenters,  they 
that  their  vote  imposes  religious  obli-  utter  all  the  usual  balderdash  about 
gations,  and  is  a  talent  for  the  use  of  "  the  secularizing  of  religion,'*  and 
which  they  must  account  in  their  con«  they  clamour  for  the  total  separation 
fessions.  At  present,  eveij  sin,  every  of  Church  and  State.  But  follow  these 
crime  against  the  laws  of  man,  and  Liberals  elsewhen; — follow  them  to 
every  offence  against  heaven  is  acknow-  Maynooth,  where  they  receive  grants 
ledged  and  avowed  to  the  priest  of  hb  from  Government — to  the  Colonies, 
parish  by  each  deluded  victim  of  Ho-  where  they  carry  out  the  principle  of 
manism.  The  priest,  consequently,  has  an  Establishment  as  far  as  they  are 
an  influence  resulting  from  the  fear  with  able,  and  exist  almost  entirely  on 
which  he  is  regarded  as  the  only  being  public  support — ^it  will  be  seen  that 
to  whom  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  their  Voluntary  principle  has  vanish- 
breast^some  of  them  probably  danger-  ed,  and  tlmt  their  zeal  is  displayed  only 
ous  ones— Jiaye  been  revealed ;  and  in  earnest  endeavours  to  screw  moro 
this  influence  naturally  gives  him  a  and  more  from  the  Treasury  and  the 
claim  to  future  information  and  a  power  House  of  Commons.  Very  recently 
of  extorting  it.  an  application  has  been  made  to  Go- 

There  never  can  be  in  these  matters  yemment  for  four  moro  provincial 
any  half  confidence  ;  it  is  contrary  to  colleges  in  Ireland,  which  are  to  be 
the  principles  of  the  human  mind,  under  Popish  surveillance ;  and  May- 
The  priests  must  either  know  all,  or  nooth  has  modestly  added  its  claim  for 
they  must  be  throughout  deceived,  increased  funds.  Where,  then,  is  the 
But  the  latter  is  not  the  case.  The  Voluntary  principle — where  is  the  spi- 
Roman  Catholics  really  believe  in  the  rit  of  Liberalism,  which  sends  Mr 
force  of  the  absolution  they  desire,  O*  Council  to  Dissenting  meetings 
and  they  know  that  a  full  confession  is  against  the  Established  Church  ?  How 
the  only  way  to  obtain  it.  They  tell  docs  it  happen  that,  with  these  proofs 
every  thing,  hoping  to  be  freed  from  clearly  before  them,  the  Liberals  still 
d// remorse,  and  wishing  to  be  cleared  persist  in  abetting  the  Roman  Catho- 
of  all  the  guilt  that  afflicts  tiiem.  lies  in  their  aggressions,  and  still  af- 
How,  then,  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  feet  to  believe  them  sincere  in  their, 
mere  solitary  vote  will  form  an  ex-  desire  to  establish  the  infidel  principle 
ception  to  the  general  rule,  and  be  that  the  State  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  only  reserved  secret,  though  it  is  religions,  for  that  "  all  are  alike  right 
that  one  in  which  the  priests  are  most  or  alike  wrong?**  It  must  be  quite 
interested,  and  which  they  wUl  take  evident  to  every  one,  from  the  very 
the  greatest  pains  to  learn  ?  And  if  necessity  of  the  case,  that  Popery  must 
the  votes  of  the  ignorant  are  thus  to  be  inclined  towardft  «XL^<!^a&^fiiSQa&85Q^^ 
be  revealed,  with  views  of  obtaining  wYiea  tbA!t^«\aXJ&£can«QX  ^^^^«V 
hlessiDgB  or  with  fean  of  maledictionBy    own*  «D!^  ^baX  «k!J  ^s^'^^^Sfioss^^'^'^^^*^ 
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now  display,  either  against  the  CI mreli  the  Establishments  of  France,  Italj, 
of  England  or  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Austria,  and  those  other  countriei 
is  designed  to  overthrow  thcn^  not  for  where  Protestants  are  left  without 
the  subsequent  recognition  of  any  fine  ud,  if  they  are  not  depressed  and 
crotchets  like  the  Voluntary  principle,  persecuted.  Such  is  Popish  consist- 
but  for  the  establishment  of  her  own  encj ;  such  is  the  adherence  to  the 
domination.  It  is  not  the  principle  Voluntaiy  principle  which  ensures  to 
of  an  Established  Church  which  she  the  Popish  party  in  Great  Britain, 
opposes ;  no,  rather  she  envies  the  such  favours  from  Liberalism.  No 
oppoitunity  others  have  of  work-  one  with  ordinary  penetration  can  fail 
ing  on  that  principle ;  and  she  will  to  perceive,  and  no  ono  with  ordinary 
oppose  them,  because,  till  they  are  candour  will  conceal,  that  if  Popery 
conquered,  she  is  unable  to  adopt  were  triumphant  she  would  establish 
it  and  bring  it  into  action.  Here  her  religion,  and  probably  crush  her 
then,  again,  we  ask  what  concession  antagonbts  by  force.  That  b  the 
Popery  makes  in  her  support  of  the  plain  prospect  before  us  at  the 
Voluntary  principle,  while  she  acts  present  moment — a  prospect  which 
directly  contrary  to  her  professions  so  even  many  of  Popery's  auxiliaries 
far  as  she  can,  and  while  in  all  other  will  not  deny.  So  much  then  for 
countries  where  it  is  practicable  to  this  second  instance  of  Popish  Libe- 
establbh  her  hierarchy,  she  b  pecu-  ralism,  her  support  of  tho  Voluntary 
liarly  careful  to  do  so  r     And  what,  principle. 

under  these  circumstances,  is  the  Thirdly,  let  us  glanco  at  education, 
value  of  her  support  ?  Nothing,  wo  The  common  cant  with  which  every 
arc  told,  grieves  the  ct)iiscience3  of  one  urging  against  Popery  her  former 
Roman  C-atholics  more  than  tithes  deeds  is  now  usually  met,  is  the  re- 
and  church-rates.  A  Papist  buys  a  fercnce  to  her  wonderful  enlighten- 
piecc  of  land  or  a  house,  subject  to  a  mcnt,  in  proof  of  which,  we  are  told 
certain  rent-charge,  and  pays  less  of  her  zeal  fur  education.  ''  Ye  shall 
thau  he  otherwise  would  do,  on  ac-  be  as  gods,"  was  the  first  snare  laid 
connt  and  in  consideration  of  this  in-  for  mankind  ;  '<  Ye  shall  bo  as  gods," 
cumbrcance.  But  when  he  is  peace-  b  the  snare  still.  In  specious  accents 
ably  in  possession,  lo  I  his  conscience  tliis  promise  is  insinuated  to  all  classos 
and  his  pocket  arc  simultaneously  af-  of  the  people,  their  vanity,  ambition, 
flicted  ;  he  discovers  that  his  rent-  and  hopes,  ai*e  augmented  by  its  ef- 
chargc  b  to  be  applied  to  some  pur-  fects,  and  a  few  disordered  imagina- 
pose  he  disapproves  (though  ho  knew  tionscompleto  the  triumph  ofthetomp- 
what  it  was  when  he  prombed  to  pay  tation  by  picturing  in  glowing  colours 
it),  and  then  he  magnanimously  de-  the  necessary  advent  of  Utopian  days 
termines  to  keep  the  money  claimed  of  wbdom  and  virtue.  A  feverish 
from  him,  delaring  that  it  is  all  fur  thirst  for  information  (wc  cannot  call 
the  behoof  of  the  Voluntary  principle,  it  knowledge),  being  thus  excited,  ra- 
it never  occurs  to  him  to  give  tho  pidly  extends  itself,  and  men  well  sa- 
money  elsewhere,  or  to  give  some-  tisfied  with  themselves,  and  fully  con- 
body  the  difference  which  the  rent-  fidcnt  of  their  own  powers,  form 
charge — call  it  tithe  or  church-rate  or  schemes  for  making  this  cold  proba- 
what  you  will — made  in  the  price  tionary  world  the  fit  residence  of  im- 
and  value  of  his  property.  Oh  no  !  mortal  creatures,  desirous  of  being 
he  is  opposed  to  the  Church  Esta-  allured  from  all  high  aspirations  by 
blishment,  he  mourns  over  it  as  a  di-  constant  excitement,  and  by  the  en- 
rect  contradiction  of  the  text  *'  My  thralnient  of  their  sentiments  and 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,*' and  he  senses  to  attractive  earthly  spc^cida- 
joins  in  agitating  for  the  complete  tions  and  objects.  Meanwhile,  the 
abolition  of  all  endowments  and  pre-  mind  etfeminates,  the  faculties  are 
Terences  for  one  particular  religion,  pampered  by  light  literature, — tho 
All  tho  time,  however,  he  observes  principles  are  uncultivated  and  no- 
nothing  wrong  in  the  practices  wo  glectod,  and  mental  luxury  gradually 
liave  mentioned — in  grants  to  May-  weakens  the  energies,  and  contracts  or 
nooth,  in  tho  payment  of  bishops  and  vitiates  the  feelings.  Such  being  the 
of  priests  in  the  colonies,  or  in  tlie  case,  Popery  no  longer  resists,  or  de- 
Estabibhmcnt  of  Popery  in  Lower  sires  to  rcsbt,  education.  On  the 
CsLnnda,  or  tho  payment  of  t\i©  '^i\e%\F  eow\.Tw^>  \\.  ^\A%  va.  ^^rtunity  of 
^ood  as  siiggehiei,  iu  lieUivA,  gt  w   \\xmw^  ^^\  \ftjXx«sD«ox^p«»»%  ^^ 
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great  object  of  its  apprehension — in-  it  consist,  say  they,  half  of  Papists  and 

to  an  effectual  means  of  extending  its  half  of  Liberals — the  Liberals  half 

dominion.     It  joins  with  the  infidel  Papists,  the  Papists  half  Liberals  ;  or 

and  liberal  in  advocating  education —  better  still,  let  all  be  selected  from 

joins    with    them   because    they    too  their  indiiference   to   every  religion* 

desire  to  exclude  the  Bible ;  and  co«  with  two  or  three  exceptions  of  Jesuit 

operates  so  zealously  as  to  purchase  prelates,  no  matter  whether  nominal 

their  confidence,  and  secures  a  very  Protestants  or  Roman  Catholics.    We 

largo  share  of  the  management  of  the  doubt  not  that  a  very  short  time  will 

system.     If  human  wit  had  applied  witness  this  glorious  consummation, 

itself  for  centuries  to  the  discovery  We  doubt  not  that  England  will  be 

of  a  plan  whereby  Popery  might  be  blessed  as  Ireland,  and  many  of  the 

aided  through  the   agency  of  those  colonies  have  been  already,  with  a  sys- 

who  profess  to  oppose  it,  no  policy  tern  of  public  instruction,  which  shall 

could  have  been  suggested  more  sue-  professto  offend  the  prejudices  of  none» 

cossful  and  promising  than  this.     Ko*  by  disregarding  and  deriding  the  pre- 

manismnow  finds  the  mind  of  the  po-  judices  of  all.     Well,  then,  we  ask  if 

pulation  desirous  only  for  that  food  this  is  not  another  edifying  specimen 

which  priestcraft  is  willing  to  sup-  of  Popery's  disinterested  Liberalism, 

ply  ;  and  finds  the  effect  of  that  nutri-  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  the  other 

ineut  precisely  such  as  it  could  de-  cases  to  which  we  alluded  ?     The  ob- 

sire.     Thus  it  prevents  a  better  sys-  ject  in  view,  undoubtedly,  is  not  to  en- 

tom  of  education  by  undertaking  to  lighten  but  to  degrade  the  mind,  not 

give  its  own  ;  and  gives  that  in  ex-  to  strengthen  its  powers  but  to  impair 

act  accordance  with  anti- Protestant  them.     But  Liberalism  of  all  kinds, 

principles ;  and  then,  lastly,  the  ex-  Dissenting  Liberalism,  Infidel  Liberal- 

perience  of  the  operation  of  the  plan  ism,  Psuedo  Church  Liberalism,  laud 

proves  that  it  must  ultimately  result  with  rapture  Popery*s  condescension, 

in  the>  very  degeneracy  of  intellect  and  and  procldm  that  there  is  nothing  sinla- 

sentiment  most  earnestly  sought  as  ter  in  its  purposes,  or  injurious  in  its 

the  basis  for  the  propagation  of  its  plans.    Excellent  and  accurate  obserr- 

doctrines.*  It  makes  no  compromise ;  ers  I   discreet  and  invaluable  guides  I 

sacrifices  no  principle ;  concedes  no  they  love  learning  so  much  that  they 

privilege ;  but  contrives,  nevertheless,  will  use  in  its  propagation  oven  those 

in  a  Protestant  country,  to  educate  the  who  most  fear,  and  have  most  strongly 

people.    We  say  in  a  Protestant  coun-  condemned  it ;  they  desire  the  improve- 

try,  because  Ireland  had,  and  in  name,  ment  of  the  people  so  earnestly,  that 

at  least,  still  has,  the  vestige  of  a  Pro-  they  intrust  them  to  the  priesthood 

testant  constitution,  and  the  apology  who  formerly   debased    them ;    they 

for  a  Protestant  Government.     And  cherish  enlightenment  so  sincerely  that 

what  Popery  has  succeeded  in  doing  they  trust  for  its  diffusion  to  the  men 

there,  it  now  hopes  to  accomplish  in  who  for    centuries  kept   Europe  in 

England  with  like  success.  bondage,  by  keeping  its  inhabitants  in 

The  same  sympathy  exists  here  be-  darkness,  in  ignorance,  and  in  war. 

tween  the  Liberal  and  the  Papist ;  It  must  be  evident  that  we  could 

they  agree  in  the  same  fundamental  with  ease  enumerate  and  enlarge  upon 

regulation  for  condemning  the  Bible,  several  more  instances  of  Popish  Li- 

and  giving  only  Popery*s  favourite  beralism,  which  stand  the  test  as  ill  as 

parts,  and  then  only  in  Poperi/*s  Ian"  these  few  specimens.  We  might  show, 

ynagCf  not  according  to  the  authorised  for  instance,  how  very  considerate  and 

version ;  they  coincide  in  tho  view  that  obliging  it  was  in  the  Irish  Papists  to 

the  centralization  principle  shall  be  vote  for  a  Reform  Bill  which  doubled 

applied,  and  their  unanimity  is  wonder-  their  strength,  and  almost  overwhelm- 

ful  indeed,  on  the  point  of  who  are  to  ed  the  opposing  interest  of  property  in 

constitute  the  metropolitan  board.  Let  that  kingdom ;  we  might  prove  now 


*  We  refer,  for  proofs  of  these  assertions,  to  the  controversial  correspondence  be- 
tween Archbishops  Machole  and  Murray.    The  boasting  admission  of  the  latter,  and  tho 
warm  reiterations  of  those  facts  by  his  lealous  assistant  Mr  Thaddeus  O'Mally,  are  the 
most  valuable  and  instructive  things  which  have  yet  been  brought  Con(«k:cd>  ^'^^3cl»  isd^ 
ject  of  the  Irish  System  of  Education. 

yoL,  xLpr»  NO,  ccLXXvnu  ^  i^ 
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very  self-denying  it  was  in  them][to  snits  then  found  themselves  dziTcnfo 
a[^itat(;  against  tithes^  to  oppose  a  poor  the  use  of  revolutionary  expedieiili, 
law,  to  struggle  for  a  repeal  of  the  and  they  used  them  to  the  rum  of  dtf 
Union,  to  aid  the  Dissenters  in  the  Pri-  country,  and  the  complete  annihliatioD 
sons  bill,  in  their  London  University  of  its  freedom. 
pr*»jeot,  and  in  their  marriage  bilL*  "  The  Protestant  cause  attained  is 
There  would  be  no  great  dilliculty  in  Poland,  in  the  course  of  half  a  centuiy, 
illustrating  our  views  from  each  and  such  a  decree  of  strenoih,'*  says  Coanr 
all  of  these  points,  and  in  proceeding  Krasinski,  in  the  preface  to  his  excel- 
farthiT  to  the  encjuiry  how  far  Popery  lent  work,  recently  published,!  "dui 
is  displaying  the  same  benevolence  and  its  final  triumph  over  Romanism  seem- 
in  tumanimity  in  clamouring  for  the  re-  ed    certain.       Yet«    notwithstsndii^ 
form  of  the  Protestant  cori)oration8  of  this  advantageous  position^  it  was  over- 
Ireland,  with  a  view — but,  of  course,  thrown  and  nearly  destroyed  in  the 
that  will  be  merely  an  accidental  con-  course  of  another  half  century.    Thii 
sferpience — to  the  establishment  of  Ro-  extraordinary  reaction  was  not  effect- 
man  Catholic  ones,  prematurely^  named  ed  hjr  the  strong'  hand  of  a  legiQj 
''  Normal   Schools  of  Agitation.**—  constituted  authority,  as  was  the  tut 
1  hi  two  believe  that  there  is  no  neces-  in  Italv,  Spain,  and  some  other  coui- 
sity  for  pressing  this  matter  farther  at  tries ;  but  b^  bigoted  and  unprineipM 
present,  when  there  are  other  methods  faction,  acting,  not  with  the  aiiistance^ 
(»f  proving  it.  but  in  opposition  to  the  laws  of  the 
Wo  turn,  then,  to  the  page  of  Ills-  country.     Such  an  event  isf  perhifii 
tory,  that  ''old  almanack,    which  is  so  unparalleled  in  the  j^nnyla  of  theitli- 
Mure  a  guide  that  it  is  iui  index  to  the  gious  world,  and  is  the  more  remark- 
hearts  of  men  as  they  have  been,  and  able,  as  the  free  institutions  of  PoUal 
ever  will,   in  all  time  ;  and  which  which  had  greatly  facilitated  the  pio- 
trumpets  forth  in  thrilling  tones  the  gross  of  the  Reformation,  K€rt  ajfff- 
tale  of  misery,  debasement,  and  woe,  wards  rendered  subservient  to  the  pff- 
which  is  the  record  of  Popish  intiuence  secntion  of  its  disciples*     The  Jesuits 
in  Europe.     We  turn  to  that  autho-  w^ho  defended  in  that  country  tlie  is* 
rity,  and,  passing  over  the  lines  en-  terests  of  Rome,  being  unable  to  coo- 
graved  in  blood,  that  speak  of  horrors,  bat  their  antagonists  with  fire  vi<2 
ina>^Kacrcs,  and  persecutions,  we  seek  sword,  adopted  other  measures,  vhici 
for  some  traces  of  Popery's  former  inflicted  on  Poland  more  seven  cih- 
lih(T.ili>m.     We  seek  not  in  vain.    It  mities  than  those  which  have  beet 
wa?«  hy  pretending  to  liberalism,  by  produced  by  bloody  conflicts  betwfti 
;ip:-UTning  democratic  principles,  by  in-  religious  parties.   As  the  laws  did  !•'. 
flaiiiiug    and    employing,    in    every  allow  any  inhabitant  of  Poland  to  bi< 
Hpcclos  of  excess,  the  ungoveniable  persecuted  on  account  of  his  religiob: 
pas'iious   of  the   mob,    that   Popery  opinions,  they  left  no  means  untried  ia 
qu'.lli'd,  fonquored,   and    suppressed  order  to  evade  these  salutary  bvs: 
rlie  Iveforniation  in  Poland.     The  Jc-  and  the  odious  »»fl^i«  that  no  &ii^ 


*  Tiio  following  ictunw  from  the  hill  of  mortality,  &c.,  AS  pttbUriied  by  the  ptrU  ftr 
IM:^ ,  will  show  tlw  number  of  CulhoIIc  chiidtcn  bsptiwd  In  the  five  CkthdHe  ehuftl** 
IP  Liverpool :— . 

MftlM*  Fmtfm  Tank 

"^  ^'•'»'y«  •  .  .  .  247  )i50  oOS 

"^i  ^*«'i*r*^^  •  .  .  .  S40  285  475 

M  >ii'liolas'«       ....  283  304  586 

^«  P-'^trii-k* 238  285  473 

M  Anihony'c        ....  464  416  880 

Grand  total,  8917 

^vliirh,  ;'co")r.lin!i  to  ordinary  computation,  would  make  the  Catholie  popohtioB  ••:' 
i.ivorj.col  f<t  ,.j()() ;  but,  owinu  to  mixed  marriajrcs,  it  may  be  Mated  St  7O,000-iaifc« 
Jlnrmi.it:  now^j  for  the  Reformation  Society.     The  number  of  CMbotte  b«teta  ftr  tk' 

PoiJii  "*'*"!"'"]  ^^^'^^'^of  i^'^  Ri'c.  Progreia,  and  DecHne  of  tte  MbMidBsiB 
iGb  wo  can  lieartily  recommend  to  our  resdera. 
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should  be  kept  with  heretics  {hereticia  The  league  was  btt  a  tiOtUpifacjr  of 
nan  est  servanda  fides)  was  constantly  an  oligarchy  to  play  With  the  populaf 
advocated  by  them,  as  well  as  by  other  passions  for  their  oWn  selfish  imd 
champions  of  llomanlsni  in  our  coun-  sectarian  purposes — and  that  cotispl* 
try.  nut  the  most  invariable  and  sue-  racy  triumphed.  The  monarch  Was 
ccssful  line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  conquered.  Popery  was  secured,  and 
Jesuits  in  Poland,  was  to  agitate  the  then,  when  ^1  the  intended  objects 
lower  classes  by  mdaus  of  the  confes-  were  accomplished,  when  the  Inob 
sional  and  the  ])ulpit,  and  to  ensure,  were  serviceable  no  longer,  the  Cfowil 
bv  their  intrigues  with  the  higher  and  the  victorious  nobilitv  And  priest- 
classes  of  society,  an  impunity  to  the  hood  confederated  togetner,  crushed 
excesses  Which  an  infuriated  mob  com-  the  people,  and  persecuted,  or  at  lea^ 
mittcd,  at  their  instigation,  against  the  discouraged  the  Protestants,  till  at 
auti-Komanists."  ....  Yet  length,  when  the  strength  of  those 
these  calamities,  great  as  they  were,  disciples  of  the  gospel  was  sufficiently 
may  be  considered  as  less  disastrous  reduced,  the  mandate  went  forth  for 
than  the  moral  eifccts  produced  by  their  banishment  from  their  nativil 
the  withering  sway  which  the  dis-  shores.  From  that  mometit  Loiuft 
ciples  of  Loyola  exercised  for  more  XIV.  saw  his  sun  setting,  and  from 
thanacentury  over  the  national  mind,  that  time  tlie  peace  and  power  of 
They  clearly  saw  that  the  surest  France  declined,  till  both  vanished 
means  of  extirpating  Scriptural  doc-  together  in  the  tremendous  conyulsioh 
trines  was  to  fetter  the  national  Intel-  or  infidelity  and  revolution  which 
Icct  by  a  preposterous  system  of  edu-  shook  the  nation  to  her  centre,  ana 
cation  ;  and  they,  conse([uently,  in-  startled  Europe  from  tranquillity  and 
troduced  8uch  a  system  into  the  public  torpor.  The.  svsiem  of  policy  which 
scliuols  of  Poland,  which  were,  for  a  thus  succeeded  in  Poland  and  France 
long  time,  exclusively  conducted  by  was  found  too  promising  to  be  con- 
them.  This  measure  produced  its  fined  to  those  countries.  It  is  well- 
natural  consequences  ;  science  and  known  that  in  England  the  Jesuits 
literature  were  almost  annihilated ;  came  over  with  instructions  to  ally 
and  Poland,  which  had  made  rapid  themselves  with  the  disaficcted,  to 
strides  in  every  kind  of  improvement  push  the  reformation  too  far  if  thej 
during  the  sixteenth  century,  instead  could  not  altogether  abolish  it,  and  to 
of  advancing,  retrograded  with  equal  assist  the  non-conformists  In  their  op- 
rapidity.  \Vith  the  Reformation,  we  position  to  all  the  establbhed  forms  of 
may  add,  departed  Poland^s  glory,  church  government,  endowment*  and 
liberty,  and  all  her  hopes  of  future  discipline.  There  was  no  treason  to 
prosperity  and  advancement  ;  and  which  thev  were  not  accessory ;  there 
now  she  exists  a  monument  of  the  was  no  plot  of  which  they  were  not 
success  of  Popish  machinations,  and  a  the  authors ;  there  was  no  complaint 
proof  of  the  results  of  Popish  liberal-  in  which  they  did  not  join  ;  there 
ism.  Nor  does  she  stand  alone.  It  was  no  extravagance  likely  to  grow 
was  by  an  alliance  with  democracy  popular  which  they  did  not  direct  and 
that  Popery  in  France  triumphed  over  recommend.*  The  whole  rei^  of 
Henry  iV.,  so  that  apostacy  was  the  Queen  Elizabeth  was  one  contmued 
condition  of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  struggle  with  these  disguised  domestic 


*  Wo  do  not  at  all  desire  to  revive  the  old  questions  about  the  share  of  Popery  In  the 
origin  of  English  dissent ;  but  it  must  bo  evident  that  she  had  some  part,  and  that  not 
an  unimportant  one  in  it.  How  else  could  notions  so  ahsurd  have  been  broached  as 
gained  credit,  for  a  time,  at  the  period  In  question  ?  It  is  quite  clear  that  some  agenej 
was  at  work  to  push  the  Reformers  into  extremes,  and  so  make  their  fblly  its  own 
refutation.  What  these  extremes  were  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate  ;  many  of  them 
are  forgotten,  and  the  rest,  if  mentioned  at  all  In  these  days,  ars)  we  believe,  ridieoled 
and  regretted  by  churchmen  and  dlisenten  equally.  Yet  they  were  important  nattcM 
once  with  **  tender  contdencei."  Some  were  content  to  die,  If  there  were  deed, 
rather  than  wear  a  surplice,  or  place  the  eommunion  table  at  the  end  or  ride  of  the 
ehurch  }  and  even  Richard  Baxter,  at  a  much  later  period,  feU  bmasiV^  '«fiMk^>e^>ii^ 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  the  Saints*  B««t,  ''  tSM  t«^>^  «il>SMWVkr  >9itaA^^ 
the  kiagdom  o/lieavefl. 
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foes,  assuinln^  every  sort  of  shape,  they  induced  a  very  large  portion  of 
participating"  in  every  species  of  sedi-  this  class  of  nonconformists  to  silk 
tion,  and  constantly  working  ag^ainst  their  hatred  of  Popery  in  their  rancour 
tho  Government,  and  undermining  its  against  the  Church  of  England,  aad 
authority  by  means  of  the  ignorant  they  tnisted  by  these  means  to  uproot 
and  the*  weak.     Tlie  British  Roman  that  establishment*  and  prepare  ihf 
Catholics,  in  a  letter  which  is  still  ex-  way  for  their  old  ascendency.    Bal 
tant,  published  these  facts,  and  com-  their  liberalism  then  was  duly  apprs 
plained  of  tlicm  to  the  Pope,  declaring  ciated  by  the  greater  part  of  the  i!*< 
that  they  personally  were  content  with  tion,  because  arbitrary  power  advu- 
their  national  rulers,  and  feared  not  ced  step  by  step  with  Popciy,  notwiib- 
any  persecution  or  intolerance  if  tho  standing    her    plausible    professions. 
Je>uits  could  be  withdrawn  from  the  The  only  difference  between  the  stit« 
island,  or  commanded  to  desist  in  their  of  things  now,  and  the  state  of  tfaio^ 
insidious  or  popular  aq^gresslons.     It  then,  appears  to  be»  that  the  people  ia 
may  be  an  unpalatable  truth  to  the  those  days  understood  their  own  io- 
Dissenters,  but  a  truth  it  undoubtedly  terests,  and  were    not    deceived  bj 
is,  that  many,  very  many  of  their  sects  men  who  endeavoured  to  delude  or 
were  of  Jesuitical  origin,  and  that  all  betray  them.     Every  thing  el»e  oov 
received,  in  the  early  periods  of  their  is  a  second  representation  of  the  saoi 
existence,  Jesuitical  aid  and  sanction,  anomalies.     Wc  witness   Pu^wry  ks- 
In  those  days,  as  in  the  present,  libe-  suming  peculiar  enlighten  meat,  deil- 
ralism  was  tlie  pretence  of  Popery  ;  ing  in  liberal  promises^  using  tlie  de- 
she  had  been  diirarmed  and  reduced,  mocracy  for  ultimately  despotic  ob- 
but  a  very  large  portion,  if  not  the  jects,  and  allying  herself  with  Dii$eD- 
greater  portion,  of  the   people   still  ters,  and  intidcls,   and  liberals  of  ail 
clung  to  her  creed,  and  she  swayed  other  descriptions,  in  assaults  agaxnii 
them     acconling    to     her    arbitrary  the  religious  institutions  of  the  cv>ia- 
will,  endeavouring  to  throw  discredit  try  which  are  our  chief  bulwarks  ani 
on  the  Reformation  by  abuh>ing  the  securities  of  Protestantism  and  rn:- 
blessinprs  it  otlered.     In  like  manner,  gious  freedom.     Unliappily,  how-cren 
in  the  davs  of  Charles  I.,  no  fantastic  we  do  not  see,  in  these  davs  of  b(U5(- 
theory  was  deemed  too  wild  for  Jesuiti-  ings  and  large  pretences^  the  spirit 
cal  adoption;  and  while  they  were  mix-  that  animated   our    fathers  in   U>s^^t 
insr.  as  they  did,  in  the  Parliiiinentary  that  drove  Popery  from  the  thruEi*, 
ranks,  and  particularly  in  Ooniwell's  and  despotism  from  the  country,  vhiili 
army,  they  were  (■onsi)iriiig  against  the  breathed  in  a  Burnett,  a  Locke,  aodi 
Parliaments  authority  in  Ireland,  and  Somers ;  a  spirit  of  manly,  honest^  su^i 
signalized  their  hostility  to  the  truth  religious  patriotism,  offirm  and  uubecd* 
by  goading  on  the  wild  ])opulation  to  ing  adherence  to  ancient  principles, 
the  massacre  of  1G41 — the  most  hor>  But  if  there  still  be  any  doubt  on 
rible   event    in    all    British    history,  the  subject,  we  may  dispel  it  by  »  L^ 
Jesuits  in  ICnrrland  were  new  Jorusa-  citing  a  glance  at  the  proccediug*  cf 
lem-nien,  and  fifth  monarehy-men,  and  Popery  in  the  present  age  in  surroucd- 
millenarians,  and   anabaptists,   while  ing  countries,  and  in  all  parti^  of  the 
in  Ireland,  they  were  binding  faster  globe.      A  lesson   may    be  obtaicfil 
the   fetters    of   superstition,   and    in  from  this  view  worth  leamin}:,  and 
France  were  tram])ling  on  the  lights  three  things  will  be  apparent  from il : 
and  the  liberty  of  conscience.     Sub-  that   where    Popery  is  dominant,  it 
sequently  in  James    II.'s  time,   they  em])loys  a  despotism  to  keep  up  i'J 
succeedi'd  in  prevailing  on  that  mo-  sway  ;     that    where      ProtestaDtism 
narch,  and  all  the  British  Roman  Ca-  exist?,  it  artfully  adopts  the  rerolu- 
thulics,  to  struggle  for  the  re-establish-  tionary  principle;  that  in  all  case^  it» 
ment  of  Popery.     And  what  were  tho  liberalism  is  false  and  hollow.     For 
meniorabh>  means  ?     The  same  as  had  proof  of  the  first  assertion,  we  refor  to 
been  tried  before,  the  same  that  were  Austria,  Italy,  South   America,  and 
ever  ready,  the  same  that  are  employ-  France.     In  all  these  countries  Pro- 
cd  now.     'rh(>y  tempted  the  Dissen-  testantism   is    proscribedp    depressed, 
ters,  and  ensnared  not  a  few  of  them  and  persecuted.  The  Tyroleans  uadrr 
—  William    IVnn    and    John    Howe  the  dominion  of  Austria  are  opeidy 
among  the  number_with  oilers  of  to-  coerced  ;  the  Bible  is  prohibited,  ind 
ieration  and  promises  of  advantages  ;  all  who  venture  (except  the  powffftl 
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SnglbU    ia   their  chapel  at  Rome*    plifieaticm  of  the  «ffbet  of  PopUb-g^ 
irhich  motiyes  of  policy  allow  to  exist)    vemmeiity  andfor  aolearproormPop- 
to  advocate  Protestant  doctrines  are    ish  principles.  Bat»  alas  S  for  LibenuU 
punished  either  for  heresy  or  sedition ;    ism^henweapply  thishonestandsatl^ 
in   South   America  the  case  is  the    factory  test«   Uiere   appears  neither 
aatoc ;  and  in  France*  the  poor  Wes*    freedom  nor  toleration^  nor  enlighten- 
leyans  in  many  districts  have  been    ment  in  any  single  country,  wherQ» 
thwarted  and  opposed,  their  chapels    according   to    Popery's   professiona» 
have  been  closed,  and  their  proselyting    those  characteristics  should  be  fomid* 
seal  and  success  have  attracted  severe    Instead  of  them  we  see  persecutioiiy 
threats  and  considerable  danger.    In    tyranny^  bigotry,  and  ignorance^  ab- 
other  Popish  countries  the  Protestants    solute  govemmentSf  a  fettered  preu, 
are  more  numerous,  and  it  is  not  safe    and  religion  used  only  as  a  means  of 
to  touch  them ;  but  in  these,  and  in  all    blinding    and   binding   the   people* 
lands  where  Protestantism  is  zu>t  esta*    Strange  1  that  Popery,  so  Uberal,  to* 
blished,    recognised,  and  supported,    lerantf  and  devated  as  we  are  told 
liberty  is  nothing  but  a  phantom  and    it  !&»  should  signalise  its  supremacy 
a  name,  and  the  populations  are  note-    by  contradicting  its  professions^  and 
nous  for  comparative  poverty  and  de-    throwing  ridicule  on  the  encomiums 
gradation.  The  Protestant  and  Roman    and  promises  of  its  friends.      Yes  I 
Catholic  cantons  of  Switzerland  are    strange  it  is,  yet  true ;  and  this  iaet 
marked  by  differences  as  broad  and    we  commend  to  the  serious  consider»- 
as    favourable   to    Protestantism  as    tion  of  those  who  are  so  eager  and  ao 
those  which  distinguish  the  two  creeds,    earnest  in   their   praise  of  modem 
The  colonies  of  Spain  or  Portugal  are    Popery.     We  commend  it  to  them  in 
as  much  below  the  colonies  of  Eng-    support  of  our  assertions  with  reib- 
land  or  Holland  in  wealth,  industry,    rence  to  the  despotism  of  Popery  i& 
and  enterprize,  as  these  Popish  and    countries  where   it  has   dominion  ; 
enslaved  nations  are  below  those  Pro-    and  pass  on  to  the  second  point,  which 
testant  countries  in   prosperity  and    concerns  the  revolutionary  tendency 
happiness.     The  same  remark  may    of  Popery  in  those  places  where  aoj 
be  applied  to  the  colonies  of  FrancOf    other  government  exists, 
as  compared  with  the  possessions  of       It  might  be  reasonably  expeotedL 
Great    Britain  ;    and  a  comparison    if  Popery  were  what  is  pretended^  that 
might  bo   instituted  with  the  same    its  attachment  to   Liberalism  would 
creditable  result,  with  reference  to  the    induce  it  to  support  rather  than  to 
German  nations,  and  the  other  Popish    destroy  Protestant  Government^  tpuMd 
and  Protestant  parts  of  Europe.    Ire*    upon  any  free  or  tolerant  prindpki. 
land  and  England,  for  instance,  or    Its  Liberalism  itself  might  excuse  itt 
Belgium  and  Holland ;  and  with  refer-    attacks  on  the  Prussian  Govemmeob 
ence  also  to  the  two  great  continents    or  any  other  partially  absolnte  sotlio* 
of  North  and  South  America.    In  all    rity.    But  how  happens  it.  that  ia 
cases  it  would  be  found,  that  to  call  a    lands  where  freedom  is  i     re  |       • 
nation  Protestant,  was  to  denominate    rouslv  given  than  in  any  Po]       o< 
it  contented,  powerful,  and  flourishing  $    tries  in  the  world,'  Popeij  is  i     ivj 
while  to  style  it  Popish,  would  be  to    to  overturn  the  very  fabric  of  m 
mark  it  as   degraded,  fettered^  and    and  to  shatter  the  institutions  thm 
enthralled.     How,    then,  we  would    tiie  guarantees  of  libertv.  and  the 
fain  ask  the  Liberals,  does  this  happen*    straints  alike  on  the  <  of 

if  Popery  be  as  liberal  as  they  pre-    powerfbl»andtheex;ci         w  i 
tend,  and  if  Liberalism  be  as  excel-    How  does  it  hiq^  ^  r 

lent  as  they  think  it?    Surely  either         t    j  4»    j        i  gr» 

Liberalism  has  failed,  or  Popery  has  \      ■■  one  i  ffo«' 

failed,  (in  those  precise  places  where  1 1         of  fa        •       « i 

it    could  do  best  as  it  pleased)*  in    rai*  i       •       n  rvw  i     ucn 

displaying  it?    This  is  the  dilemma    Weoa       i  it       jki 

to  which  the  Liberals  are  rednoed.    we  do  vm^i       \         %  iii 

It  is  impossible  that  any  thing  can  be  s  and       ro        v/«  it 

more  fair,  when  we  are  told  to  entrost  i  u       r  j»  wnOOn 

Popery  with  privileges  and  power^    w      -       um  "i  m 

and  to  banish  all  our  prejudices  |  it  is    i     -"^ 
impossible  to  argue  more  ildrij  tluDa    l 
torefertoPopishcountrieploraiieiBai-  n 
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I  whole  district's  execration,    hands  of  the  many  for  the  oppression 
iufficiout  cause  for  a  priestly    and  the  overwhelming  of  the  few.    In 

the  like  manner.  Popery's  Liberal- 
ism in  America  dictates  a  deep-laid 
conspiracy  against  a  Uepublic  wluch 
is  the  pride  of  the  Liberals,  and  the 
one  bright  spot  on  the  earth  iu  which 
tiicir  callous  hearts  lind  pleasure.  It 
has  chosen  that  magnificent  field  of 
exertion,  and  already  views  it,  in  ima- 
1  diiLS,  to  extort  promises  of  gination,  as  the  arena  for  a  mighty 
jnduct,  and  to  force  Protes-     struggle  for  ascendency,  which  must 

terminate  in  complete  success.  In 
Europe,  hopes  of  restoration  to  ancient 
supremacy  are  equally  inspiriting;  and 
thojiB  hopes  arise  from  the  use  of 
Libendism .  Popery  indidges  in  Prus- 
sia in  all  sorts  of  democratic  acts  and 


S  there  Liberalism  in  Ireland, 
e  war  whoop  of  extermination 
irough  the  laud,  and  every 
til  at  porijiios  on  the  scallbld 
py  to  his  grave,  if  his  knife 
lifo-bioiid  of  "a  Protestant 
Is  it  Liberalism  to  intimi- 
rs,  to  lirave  the  law,  to  with- 


fration?  If  this  be  Liberal- 
lists  iu  Ireland,  and  wo  own 
i,  and  closely  too,  with  Po- 
lut  if  not,  if  even  the  Liberals 
princii)le3  that  lead  to  these 
and    disa.'-trous   results,    we 

;  where  to  fin<l  any  thing  but  liberal  professions,  yet  the  occasions 
dultcrated  Komauism  in  the  of  its  chief  struggles  with  the  Protes- 
ular  party.  And  if  this  be  the    taut  (i  overnment  are  its  interdiction  of 

the  marriages  of  Papists  with  Pro- 
testants, and  their  common  uso  of 
schools.  So  in  Bel^ium>  it  revolu* 
tionized  a  nation  with  tho  doclare4 
intention  of  giving  complete  freedom 
to  tho  people,  but  with  success  Libe« 
ridiim  vanished,  and  commenced  a 
series  of  petty  oppressions  and  serioui 
annoyances  to  those  who  ventured  to 
oppose  its  doctrines,  and  to  throw  light 
on  its  corruption,  by  circulating  tho 
Bible. 

Here  then  we  rest,  on  this  proof  of 


reat  Britain's  domestic  pos- 
how  much  more  (!learly  is  it 
colonial  dopendeucios  ?  The 
in  Lower  Canada,  the  "  Li- 
ruggle,  was  for  tenures  suit- 
old  regime  in  France,  and 
?st  mode  of  throwing  oil'  tiie 
of  Protestant  England.  The 
m  of  Monsieur  Papiueau  and 
valourous  rebels,  amounted 
Lintary  principle,  for  they  had 
and  only  a  Popish  establish- 
I  no  educational  system,  for 
the  people  in  ignorance ;  to 
,  for  they  preferred  oi>en  suf- 
I'et  they  were  for  revolution- 
ures  ;  that  is,  for  revolution- 
uires  as  distinguished  from 
"  ones.  A  party  may  be, 
itcnd  the  Pa])istsare,  revolu- 
ithout  being  Liberals,  or  may 
iberalism,  only  as  a  means 
ition,  with  no  sort  of  ulti- 
V  to  a  democratic  constitu- 
)  it  was  in  Lower  Canada,  so 


what  Popeir's  Liberalism  really  means^ 
and  has  clfccted,  and  designs.     But 


other  material  and  interesting  points 
arise,  which  must  be  considered,  if  this 
matter  is  really  to  be  placed  fdrly  be- 
fore the  public.  It  is  said  by  somei 
and  those  not  unimportant  authoriticif 
that  the  connexion  for  temporary  po- 
litical purposes  between  Popery  and 
other  Antichristian  powers  is  a  sign 
of  the  times,  pregnant  with  meaiuiig« 
and  gloomy  in  its  forebodiiigs.  For 
iHTie.  And  again,  in  New-  instance.  Bishop  Horsley,  in  a  letter 
1,  Popery  is  iu  the  ascendant,  written  forty  years  ago,  which  appears 
ibcral.  It  is,  in  that  country,  from  some  of  its  remarkable  exprcs- 
,  that  a  very  liberal  sulVrago  sions  almost  prophetical,  boldly  speaJu 
}d,  and  for  the  very  good  out,  and  very  explicitly  too,  on  this 
hat  by  means  of  it  Popery  most  smgular  question.  We  should 
er  favourites  and  myrmidons  not  quote  it  if  the  name  of  the  writer 
i use  of  Assembly.  But  here  stood  lower  in  the  list  of  eminent 
?ralism  ends.  We  hear  of  churchmen,  or  if  his  mind  were  likely 
yr  principle,  of  no  education,  to  have  been  easily  warped  by  excite- 
meet  with  symptoms  not  a  ment,  or  deluded  by  visionary  specu- 
;  the  democratic  House  of  lations.  As,  on  the  contrary,  the  au- 
iy  with  all  its  fine  and  plausi-  thority  of  tho  author  is  of  the  fint . 
ssions,  is  nothing  better  than  character,  and  as  his  words,  howerer 
umcnt  of  despotism   in  the    remarkable^  are  evidently  the  result 
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of  deep  deliberation  and  thought,  we 
feel  it  a  duty  to  call  attention  to  it. 
The  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  The  Church  of  (ioJ  on  Ciirth  will  he 
greatly  n^ducod,  as  we  m:»y  woU  imagine, 
in  its  appiiront  numhers,  in  the  times  of 
Antichrist,  by  the  open  ilesertion  of  the 
powers  of  the  woihl.  This  desertion  will 
begin  in  a  professed  indill'i'reuce  to  any 
particular  form  of  Christianily,  under  the 
pretence  of  universal  toleration  :  which 
toleration  will  proceed  from  no  true  spirit 
of  charity  an<l  forbearance,  but  from  a 
design  to  undermine  ( 'hrisiianity,  by  mul- 
tiplying and  encouraging  sectaries.  The 
pretended  toleration  will  go  far  beyond  a 
just  toleration,  even  as  it  regards  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  Christians.  I- or  govern- 
ments will  pretend  an  indillerence  to  all, 
and  will  give  a  protection  in  preference  to 
none.  All  establishments  will  be  laid  a- 
side.  From  the  toleration  of  the  most 
pestilent  heresies,  they  will  proceed  to  the 
toleration  of  .Al.ihometanism,  Atheism,  and 
at  hint  to  it  positive  persecution  of  the  truth 
of  Christionitu.  In  these  times  the  Tem- 
ple of  God  will  be  reduced  almost  to  the 
Holy  Place,  that  is,  to  the  small  nmnber 
of  real  Christians  who  worship  the  Father 
in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  regulate  their 
doctrineand  their  worship,  and  their  whole 
condui't,  strictly  by  the  word  of  (Jod.  The 
merely  nominal  Christians  will  all  desert 
the  profession  of  the  truth,  when  the 
powers  of  the  world  desert  it.  And  this 
tragical  event  I  take  to  be  typified  by  the 
order  to  St  John  to  measure  the  Temple 
and  the  Altar,  and  leave  the  outer  court 
(national  Clmrrhes)  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  (ientiles.  The  property  of  the 
clergy  will  be  i)illai;ed,  the  public  worship 
in*ulfed  and  vililieil  by  these  deserters  of 
the  faith  lliey  once  |)rores.sed,  who  are  n«)t 
called  apii-ilates,  because  they  n«'Vor  were 
in  earnest  in  their  pr4)reS"iion.  Their  pro- 
fession was  nothing  more  than  a  conipli- 
ance  with  fiishion  and  public  antlinrity.  In 
principle  they  were  alwa\«!.  what  they  now 
appear  to  be,  (jenlilcs.      When  this  gen- 


liit  LibtralisfH  ufPopcrt/.  [D«. 

erni  desertion  of  the  faith  takes  place,  tboo 
will  commence  the  ftackcloth  minL«ir>  uf 
the  witnesses.  .  .  .  Then?  will  be  noibinc 
of  splendour  in  the  external  api>o.iri=-* 
of  these  Churches  ;  they  will  ha\e  nu?;:." 
port  from  governments,  no  honoiir?.  :.> 
emoluments,  no  immunities,  no  autljori's 
but  that  which  no  earthly  power  c.in  i  ii* 
away,  which  they  derive  from  Him  »""."' 
commissioned  them  to  be  His  wiirAS-i:-." 


Popery,  in  all  tunes  ourenemv.fifiin 
still  more  powerful  than  it  is  liow,  lii? 
always  fallen  before  the  deterntiaiTi 
resolution  of  the  British  peo]de ;  ?be 
has  failed  in  suppressing  the  Kt'forcu- 
tion,  though  the  laud  rnug"  with  J  be 
eries  of  lier  victims,  and  the  citit? 
blazed  with  the  fires  her  cruelty  lifh'- 
ed ;  she  failed  when  her  proud  Arnn- 
da  sailed  to  eontjuer  our  country, ;;:  * 
itself  was  scattered  to  the  winds :  m' 
failed  in  her  political  intrifjiu" ;  s'- -' 
failed  in  her  p^reat  eflbrt  under  the  L-i 
monarch  of  tlie  Stuarts  ;  slie  l>i-bt.:i 
foiled  in  every  cou>piracy,  di-apiHii' '• 
ed  in  every  insurrection,  tho;i::h  •>- 
sisted  by  foreign  g'olJ  and  fjn''::; 
mercenaries,  and  therefore  we  Ui.y 
trust  that  she  will  once  more  Ix*  *tr.\k 
down  and  tlefeatcd,  uotwith>r;ii".i!i'.' 
the  treachery  of  our  pretended  fri:  ii<i*. 
and  the  zealous  co-operation  of  liiti- 
dolity,  and  Liberalism,  and  Di^^'0^.t. 
We  have  triumphed  ere  thi<  «'\«r 
greater  danger,  and  over  foes  witi 
whom  it  wjis  far  more  worthy  iiijd  fir 
more  perilous  to  contend  ;  and  n::  ii:- 
ing  now  the  sturdy  common  m:  •  ■. 
the  experience,  and  the  awakc!ii:i-' 
spirit  of  the  people,  we  hope  that  t::c 
day  may  not  be  distant  when  the  nmll'V'" 
conihination  of  ambitions  fact  ions  >\\..\. 
be  foiled  in  their  endeavours  t<i  inij"  h- 
on  the  c«»untry  in  which  ihcy  onj-; 
gre  iter  hlcs>ings  than  any  other>  cir. 
confer,  the  iron  dominionof  a  perMMii- 
ing  aiul  idolatrous  system. 
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PaUT  II.       CH4FT£E  I. 


Hastings  was  lying  on  some  straw^ 
under  a  canopy  of  blankets  and  can- 
vass, "with  a  gipsy  man  and  two  or 
throe  boys  beside  him,  when  ho  was 
roused  by  a  rough  vuico  exclaiming, 
**  Come,  my  lad,  if  you  want  to  see 
this  job,  you  must  be  up  and  stirring." 
He  then  remembered  that  before  his 
lying  down  he  had  settled  to  accom- 
pany some  of  tlie  men  of  the  party, 
who  were  in  league  with  smugglers, 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  land  and 
run  a  cargo,  which,  owing  to  the 
shortness  of  tho  nights,  was  at  this 
season  a  difficult  undertaking.  The 
party-  consisted  of  four  men  besides 
Hastings,  and  it  was  evident,  from  their 
tone  and  manner,  that  he  had  contri- 
ved to  obtain  their  entire  confidence. 
They  walked  for  two  or  three  miles  at 
a  swift  pace  till  they  came  out  upon 
the  further  side  of  a  high  bank,  from 
which  the  dark  line  of  tho  sea  was 
faintly  visible  between  two  cliffs. 
Hero  they  climbed  up  a  steep  ascent, 
covered  with  brushwood,  at  one  side 
of  tho  road,  and  remained  still  for  ten 
minutes,  till  their  leader  whispered, 
**  Hush — all  right,"  and  pointed  out  a 
light  down  below  them,  apparently 
from  a  cottage  window.  They  then 
crept  along  a  path  above  the  road  for 
a  hundred  yards,  till  they  reached  a 
point  where  they  again  clambered 
down  upon  tho  highway,  and  after 
crossing  it  moved  on  in  a  field  towards 
a  stile,  where  they  all  passed  into  the 
orchard  of  a  farm-house,  and  found 
there  at  least  fifty  other  men  assembled 
for  the  same  object.  Hastings  per- 
ceived, by  the  sounds  from  a  neigh- 
bouring barn,  that  it  was  full  of  horses. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  whispering 
among  the  men,  and  they  evidently 
expected  at  every  moment  to  receive 
the  signal  for  rushing  to  the  beach. 
The  gipsy  leader  felt  his  way,  with  his 
followers,  along  the  orchard  hedge — 
for  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees  it  was 

E itch-dark — until    they   reached   the 
ouse,  where  he  spoke  to  a  man  who 
stood  leaning  against  the  door-post. 


Hastings  could  not  catch  much  of  the 
conversation,  but  found  that  they  were 
disputing  about  him.  Suddenly  the 
gipsy  took  him  by  the  hand  and  pulled 
him  towards  the  entrance,  when  tho 
other  said,  **  Come  in,  then,"  and 
opened  the  door.  The  gipsy  and 
Hastings  followed  him,  and  found 
themselves  in  a  low  unfurnished  room, 
with  a  candle  on  the  floor.  The  man, 
who  was  tall  and  bulky,  and  dressed 
as  a  farmer,  looked  at  Hastings,  and 
said,  "  Who  are  you  ?'*  Hastings 
answered  that  he  was  nothing  but  a 
wanderer  for  amusement,  who  had 
known  much  of  gipsies  in  his  time, 
and  continued  to  make  ft  lends  with 
all  he  met.  The  man  looked  at  him 
with  a  sharp  but  quiet  eye,  and  said, 
**  Well,  I  daresay  you  are  honest,  but 
you  are  running  in  the  way  of  mis- 
chief that  does  not  concern  you.  Go 
up  here — and  make  no  disturbance." 

So  saying  ho  opened  a  small  door 
at  the  foot  of  a  narrow^  staircase,  and 
held  the  candle  to  light  the  way  up. 
Hastings  saw  that  resistance  would  be 
useless,  and  walked  up  the  stairs  till 
he  found  himself  in  another  small 
room,  where  there  was  hardly  a  trace 
of  light. 

He  heard  the  door  locked  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase.  Feeling 
about  him,  he  found  that  there  was  no 
furniture  within  his  reach  ;  and  his 
next  object  of  interest  was  the  window. 
Through  this  he  saw  the  grey  line  of 
the  sea  and  the  mass  of  cliff  on  one 
side,  but  could  distinguish  nothing  . 
more.  The  waves  were  plainly  to  be 
heard  beating  at  regular  intervals  on 
the  beach.  He  had  not  spent  five 
minutes  in  the  room  when  he  heard  a 
whistle  and  then  a  swift  trampling  of 
men  and  horses,  and  the  whole  throng 
seemed  dashing  downwards  to  the 
shore.  Then  came  a  pistol-shot,  and 
then  several,  and  then  a  roar  of  voices. 
The  rush  sounded  as  if  returning 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  farm- house. 
Again  some  scattered  &hQt&^«x^^T^> 
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gnisbed  the  voice  of  an  officer  giving 
orders.  Hero  the  tumult  approached 
close  to  hinij  and  it  flashed  upon  his 
mind  that  if  the  smugglers  should 
retreat,  and  ho  be  found  in  their  head- 
quarters,  his  position  as  a  gentleman 
and  a  naval  officer  would  be  very  dis- 
agreeable. He,  therefore,  forced  open 
the  window,  leapt  out  at  a  venture, 
and  fell  among  a  crowd  of  people, 
spraining  his  leg  so  violently  as  to 
give  him  severe  pain.  There  wero 
many  voices  loud  around  him,  and 
clamour  and  curses  expressed  the  as- 
tonishment that  his  fall  had  occasioned. 
But  he  had  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  ask  for  help  in  the  gipsy  speech, 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  one  of 
bis  former  companions  recognised  him, 
and  called  another  to  his  assistance. 
Between  them  they  lifted  Hastings 
up,  and  carried  him  off  at  full  speed 
through  the  retreating  hurly-burly. 
The  king's  men  still  hung  upon  their 
rear,  and  prevented  them  from  relax- 
ing in  their  pace.  But  most  of  the 
loaded  horses  had  gone  on  before,  and 
the  reminder  now  dispersed  in  differ- 
ent directions  as  the  roads  opened  on 
either  hand.  Still  a  body  of  more 
than  a  dozen  men  held  together  about 
Hastings,  and  twice  his  boarers  were 
relieved.  The  pain  now  became  so 
sharp  that  be  begged  they  would  leave 
him  at  the  first  house.  Two  or  three 
of  the  leaders  consulted  for  a  moment, 
and  then  they  all  went  on  again  in 
rilence  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It 
was  now  twilight,  and  Hastings  could 
see  that  they  stopped  at  a  small  gate, 
which  they  opened,  and  followed  a 
short  briok-paved  path  up  to  the  door 


of  a  respectable  house.  They  seated 
him  on  the  bricks  at  the  door,  with  his 
back  against  the  door-post,  knocked 
violently  to  rouse  the  inmates,  and 
then  all  ran  off. 

Their  alarum  succeeded,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  a  servant  came  to  the 
door  and  opened  it,  accompanied  by 
her  master,  wrapped  only  in  a  dress- 
ing-gown. When  he  saw  a  man  lying 
at  the  door  in  the  weak  light  of  dawn, 
he  enquired  who  ho  was,  and  what  was 
the  matter.  Hastings  told  his  name, 
and  said  that  he  was  a  friend  of  Sir 
Charles  Harcourt,  had  met  with  an 
accident,  and  was  in  so  much  pain  he 
would  beg  to  be  taken  into  the  house, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  reserve  his  story 
for  another  time. 

The  gentleman  said  that  his  name 
was  Musgrave,  and  that  he  was  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  promised 
to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  stranger.  Ho  helped 
to  carry  him  in  and  lay  him  on  a  bed, 
and,  on  hearing  of  the  ii\jury  to  the 
limb,  sent  for  the  nearest  surgeon. 
He,  on  his  arrival,  pronounced  that  the 
recovery  was  likelv  to  require  several 
days,  during  which  the  patient  must 
remain  where  he  then  was.  He  also 
ordered  the  proper  applications.  After 
he  was  gone,  Mr  Musgrave  earnestly 
assured  his  new  guest  that  bo  was 
xpost  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
assbting  any  human  being  in  distress, 
and  that  he  need  be  under  no  uneasi- 
ness as  to  remaininff  there  so  long  as 
it  should  be  convenient  to  him.  Hast- 
ings was  now  a  little  more  at  ease,  and 
could  thank  him  for  his  kindneifis, 
which  ho  gladly  accepted. 


Chapter  II. 


Mr  Musgrave  was  an  unmarried 
Glergyman,  whose  whole  look  and 
manner  bore  the  impress  of  devotion. 
Delicacy »  purity,  gentleness,  fervour, 
were  oonibmed  in  his  countenance  with 
a  shade  of  pensive  melancholv.  A  thin 
ascetic-looking  face,  a  high  narrow 
forehead,  a  slight  and  bending  figure, 
and  a  demeanour  of  the  most  careful 
politeness ;  over  theso  was  thrown  an 
air  of  abstraction,  which  kept  him 
apart  from  intimaov  with  any  circle  of 
society.  The  Bible  was  the  WSuid  be 
lived  in,  and  from  it  ha  looked  out 
into  the  actual  world  aa  we  look  from 
the  earth  into  the  dim  atmoi|^h«rai  qt 
fKtm  an  iiknd  over  the  imu 


Hastings  felt  himself,  he  knew  not 
why,  rebuked  in  the  presence  of  Mus- 
grave, although  the  clergyman  sjioke 
to  him  but  little,  and  that  with  the 
most  courteous  and  even  friendly  good- 
will. But,  while  the  trav^r  &lt  that 
his  host  had  no  sympa^y  with  his 
pursuits  or  character,  he  perceived  in 
nim  an  elevation  and  lelf-denia)  whieb 
made  it  impoeiible  to  regard  him  aa 
an  inferior,  insensihle  to  some  higher 
kind  of  ezcoUenoe.  He  did  no|  at- 
tempt to  speak  on  reUgioiub  er,  as 
Hastings  would  have  teimed  it,  pro- 
iessionid  topics.  Bnt  it  waa  (^noQS 
that  nothing  local  and  tenmemy  in- 
in«ii\fi^  \saik  ita«|ics^  wd  ^  tfitt 
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1)18  mind  was  most  fully  strained  by  The  dreaming  and  monkish  oddity 
perpetual  thoogbts  of  momentous  im-  of  tbeso  tbougbta  struck  him  as  quite 
portanec.  uuliko  any  thing  he  had  known  among 

It  wasy  of  course,  by  his  care  thatj  intelligent  nicn»  and  led  his  thoughts  ' 
on  a  small  table  beside  the  bed»  there  away  tu  the  Parsecs  and  Sautons  of 
was  a  Bible  laid.  Whcni  some  hours  the  Eastj  and  tu  oiio  or  two  strange  old 
after  the  arrival  of  Hastings,  he  came  fragments  of  Christian  hymns  wliich 
to  pay  his  guest  a  visit,  he  laid  another  ho  had  heard  under  picturesque  and 
volume  beside  the  Scriptures,  which,  impressive  circumstances  in  Spain  and 
un  subsequent  examination,  appeared  at  Jerusalem.  Something  unusual,  he 
to  be  a  Prayer-book  ;  and  after  ne  was  knew  not  what,  seemed  clinging  to  himj 
gone,  a  servant,  who  came  in  with  and  he  felt  half  relieved,  half  inter- 
some  refreshments,  added  a  third  book,  ruptcd  by  the  entrance  of  Sir  Charles 
which  the  patient  found  to  be  a  volume  Harcourt,  to  whom  Musgrave  had 
of  hymns.  In  weariness  and  listless-  sent  tidings  of  the  traveller's  condi- 
ness  ho  took  up  this  and  opened  it  at  tion.  He  had  now  to  shape  his  story 
the  following  verses,  which  he  read  as  plausibly  as  he  could,  in  order  to 
through,  and  which  seemed  to  him  so  avoid  unnecessary  ridicule  from  his 
strange  that  ho  then  went  through  friends.  A  midnight  ramble  with  the 
them  a  second  time.  But  the  impres-  gipsies  he  could  not  but  acknowledge, 
siou  which  they  made  on  him  was  that  and  his  reputation  for  hare-brained 
of  a  perplexing  and  enticing  riddle,  adventure  was  well  enough  established 
rather  than  of  any  definite  meaning    tomakeany  thing  of  the  kind  credible. 

Sir  Charles  promised  to  send  him 
books,  and  to  come  to  see  him.  But 
Hastings  could  not  help  fancying  that* 
under  an  exterior  of  the  most  amicable 
politeness,  his  friend  was  inwardly 
laughing  at  him.  He  felt  pleased  at 
his  departure,  and  said  to  himselfj 
"  Witli  all  his  taste  and  fashion,  he  is 
but  a  poor  ladylike  creature." 

In  the  afternoon  Musgrave  came 
again  to  see  him.  The  hymn,  and  the 
fancies  it  had  suggested,  were  seething 
in  his  brain,  and  he  felt  a  little  stronger 
interest  than  before  in  the  clergyman 
who  sat  beside  his  bed  and  asked  if 
he  could  render  him  any  service.' 
Hastings  thanked  him,  and  said, «  No," 
He  then  dosed  his  eyes,  and  added, 
''  It  seems  to  me  very  strange  that  I 
should  be  here  now,  with  you  sitting 
by  me.  The  last  time  I  was  laid  up 
it  was  by  a  wound  received  in  a  lion, 
hunt  among  the  C'affres.  I  was  con- 
fined for  three  weeks  in  one  of  their 
huts,  and  attended  by  a  copper-colour- 
ed girl,  who  had  never  seen  another 
European.  She  sang  to  mo  the  songs 
of  her  tribe  in  a  low  droning  voicoj 
and  told  mo  stories  of  their  chases 
after  the  cameleopard  and  tho  rhino* 
ceros.  She  spoko  of  their  charms 
against  snuke-bites  and  poisoned  ar- 
rows, and  of  the  powers  of  their  Ama- 
kiras  or  witoh-dootora.  Then  she 
brought*  me  drink  in  a  ealabash,  and 
morsels  of  broiled  antelope,  and  faniied 
me  with  a  fan  of  leaves.  Even  now, 
when  I  shut  my  eves^  1  ^vg^  \Ma!&9 
Ue\p  {&uc^Sa|^  \&bX  \  VE^  ^  tXcv&^^'t ' 


which  he  could  fully  grasp. 

1. 
*'  8oc,  through  nature's  hlackest  night, 
Sliitieii  a  more  than  sunny  light ! 
(iod,  a  man  by  human  birth, 
Cornea  to  die  for  man  on  earth. 

2. 

*'  Sliouts  of  joy  and  songs  of  love 
( )Vr  the  captive  sound  above  ; 
iMirtli  from  evil's  hoi)eless  prison. 
Mail  'm  raised,  for  Christ  has  risen. 

3. 

*'  Mount,  then,  up,  my  soul,  to  God, 
Soar  from  off  this  earthly  sod  ; 
Mount  to  God  beyond  the  skies, 
Christ  is  risen,  and  bids  thee  rise. 


**  Fly  this  dreary  stormy  shore ; 
Rise  where  Christ  is  gone  before  ; 
Fear  not  God  himself  to  see, 
Christ,  his  image,  lives  in  thee. 

5. 
**  Face  to  face,  O  Father,  now 
l*>owns  no  more  thy  starry  brow } 
Why  should  we  our  Maker  shun, 
Now  thy  life  and  ouri  are  one  ? 

6. 
**  Men  may  dare  thy  light  to  scan ; 
By  thee  sits  tho  Son  of  Man  : 
>Ien  may  soar  to  highest  Heaven, 
God  as  man  to  earth  is  given. 

7. 
<'  Thou  to  Off  in  Christ  art  oom#, 
Come  to  call  thy  children  home  s 
Thou  in  him  hast  left  the  skies, 
Bui  that  we  in  him  may  rise." 


i.-. 


th;it  Atricau  village,  ami  wlieii  I  hear  "  No  doubt.  But  while  iu  thi*  suit 
a  step  at  a  distaiui*,  1  liavo  bei'ure  nie  of  existence  I  take  the  best  that  it  cj 
for  a  iiionient  tlio  ima;ro  of  that  poor  Mipplv'i  ami  that  is  movenicnt,  chu2jf. 
sava-^e    t:iil,   tli«Mii;h    fi"\v    lum)pean     exortuJii,  enjoyment." 

fiKit-tL'ps  are  a^  li^lit  as  hiTS."     MiH-  '" '*' ^ "  "   "  '' ' 

grave  >oenieil  iiitero>te(K  ami  asked 
liim  aho'it  liis  Ir.ivcU,  wliicli  lla^rina-.s 
h]»oke  of  ^^•ilh  eaL^Tiie.'"^  and  viva-.-ity. 
Wiiil.'  lie  talkoil  it  M-eini'ii  a-  if  t.ie 
rnnnd  'j:\\c\\  wurUl  wvrv  .-jiinfiin^r  nn- 
dt-r  liiui,  V.  liile  lie  oei  npieti  >'ime^tarrv 
pij^l,  aiitl  IiMikhiiT  down  de>enhi'd  e;.eli 
country  at  tlio  nu»ni(nt  tiiat  the  real 
map  n'volved  beneath  Isi-  eyi'.  (.'iliv<, 
liatiwn-«,  i,in«i>ca]U'<,  raei-^  nt'  ani:n:ils, 
sea-i  nt"  i>himl>,  llei'l>,  r.ir.ivan>,  and 
advent nre>,  ari»-e.  and  ^hil'teil,  and 
pa^-^ed  away  like  ilre.nii"*. 

Wlu-n  he  pau>'iL  Mu-irrave  luokid 
upward  and  then  at  liiui.,  and  s  lid  i'l 
a  >nl).hiiMl  vi»ii-e,  '*  In  any  of  y;r,ir 
trivel>,  Mr  lla>tii;r>..  diii  um  ever 
lind  pi'.-ee  (»1  niiml  :"  „      ._     ,.,    ....    . 

lb'  v.as  >ilent  lur  a  minuFe,  and  dei'jH'>l  ami  fullest  life.  l»ut  1  ».. 
then  n'|ilieil. — ••  N«»,  I  nevi-r  >«inL'-iit  if ;  ntit  truuble  you  villi  lU^ptii::  j.  I 
I  >!:'r.ild  n«»t  knv)'.\  wnat  to  y\^^  wiili  it  if     onlv  wi>h  vtm  would  lielie\e  tii.;i  : 


*'  If  we  have  not  soniethinur  ef  r;r.-.. 
ven  even  here,  I  fear  ve  can  h:  }o  :"■.: 
but  little  (»f  it  here. if' tr.  I'e.iV  ..:•: 
life  are  not  at  war  m  itb  e.u'h  ■.rb-.r, 
but  e.u-ii  iu  the  hi^-hf*t  >ei;>e  rttj".  r-.s 
and  iia-lmles  th.o  other.  IVrh.j-r  .> 
is  a  kin<l  of  truth  of  which  in  .ui  v  .: 
travels  you  have  not  expeiieiiLL-i  :..- 
real  it  v."" 

•*  C'lit.dnly  I  have  never  in.ii.  I*' i 
to  be  a.-leep  and  awake  at  th.*  -.:..•.- 
tiim*." 

**  Well,  if  I  took  your  own  ii;!>T.- 
tion,  I  >houbl  s.iy  tliat  the  rn:'-  ;■  .. ■•. 
of  the  >pint  of  nuin  is  imi  \m  b  :'  ..■- 
wlnMi  it  is  the  >lave  of  it>  liria;:.^  "  .: 
wlien  it  is  tiie  lord  of  its  lii.  l_.-. 
All  I  liiis  is  also  the  >t.ite  in  ui.i.i.': 
is    nu'St    eun5<"ious    of    enii>vi:  .'  I'. 


I  bail  it.  Ihir  I  iMninl  I'Vi-r-varyin;!, 
ni'Vi'r-cv':i'ii:ir  i'\«"itenHnt,  and  1  >np- 
j)i»se  that  is  a>  nnu-ii  a«»  e.irlh  eau  fur- 


niMi. 


**  A-^  nnieh  inle«'d,"  s  ii«l  Mu-^j^rave. 
"  lor  ]ieaee  we  nmst  look  rlsewluTe." 


i>  o.»e   region  of  huinan  ex:»i«  i. 
winch   vou  have  not   vet    ?;.l!;  .i 
travflleii,  and  wbieii  i^  not  lii.-  l.c 
e.?l  or  jmore-t.** 

Neitlier  de>ired  to  eoutinue  i.:o  i 
ver>aiion,  and  Mu.sitrave  Souu  .., 


'W:  heaven?"   a-ke  1  the  other left  lla>tings  to  himself. 


(  iiAr  ii  r.   III. 


Thai  >ir.iiu»'  bynni  eoniiiun-d  to 
lb»at  rouml  the  jiilhiw,  and  tlie  iina^e 
ot'tlie  cli-r^yniaii  ]»irpefu.diy  returmd 
to  him.  'I'lie  trav.-liii  t'«-ll,  th  it  in 
Mm-  ;r.j\i''>  Cu\'\\  and  h-rxi'iit  ."inecrity 
of  ih'\"'i*'i!,  tli'M'e  ^^,,'.  a  kimi  ol'power 
bv^^hil•l  \w  hail  r.e\fr  hi'ior.*  heell 
in;l»ii'ni»*<I.  S.i,  iit  h.Ml:l\  .vu:}'vrin2', 
iu  menial  •li-tMro.-.nr*',  and  in  •!:'«  o!i- 
tent  at  hi>  <»wn  inu-il-M,  I,!n  lif,.  \\i'iit 
on  froin  iliy  ii»  il.iy.  >ir  (  a  irh-  llar- 
I'oMr;  .-ent  him  liie  hook"  \\v  had  pr«)- 
mi^i'il,  \%  riieh  wrn-  iu'a'  ;.ri-l  fa-^hiiMi- 
abjc  aov,  I*-,  and  tnok.  no  hohl  of  his 
miml.  Mii'=_iMvc  p:.--rd  witii  him  an 
hour  or  two  (I  lily,  .ie.«l  In-  lu'vi-r  t'onld 
>hakt'  o'l"  til-'  iisijnt'-^iiiu  ma<ii'  by  lii> 
niaiMit-r  ;;i.d  laMj-n-i:.-!-.  W  iirii  he 
foiiiiil  till'  im  .L:e  wiMii-iuin*,  lie  mnld 
not  rid  iiiiii^iil"  of  it  a>  iie  had  licen 
u-i'tl  to  ilo  \N  hiMi  aiiv  tiling  annovi-d 
Iiim,  by  >-h<iotinjr  out  into  artion,  for 
111'  wa-  i-ontined  liv  lii>»  injured  limb 
to  the  room  he  IimI  b.-rn  Iir>t  jil  u'ed 
Vi'X»'d   .-.M-I    fr.'!f«il   .-.t  a  .'<till»ie-> 


so  imlike  his  usual  lil'c,  he  bee.;::., 
la^t   tiiorou;rbly  imp;:: lent.     (>:.••  li 
be  -^avc  vent  to  this  i\y  iiii;.',  in  v.'.- 
of  xMni'lhin'T  like  di'«[>le  i'.:r. .  wi 
speaking  to  Musjrravi*.      Tiu-  » !•  r_ 
mau'>   pale   eheek   eolound   ^!'>^• !    ■ 
ami,  a-*  wa«i  his  fashion,  he  paii^i-i  ■  ■ 
a  uionient  bef*»re  he  spoke.     He  : 
>aid  t«»  Ha>tini;s   that   he  foarnl  . 
siKietv  was  burthensonie,  and  Ik .'.-■■• 
his  panloii  if  it  were  s«i,  but  a**'..*'  ■ 
him  that  he  had  been  in   the  h.-.hit  • : 
vi^iiiuLT  him  only   in  h<ipe>  of  he'', 
iu  >ome  way  u>eful  or  a;rreeable.    1 :  • 
]tatieut  felt  mueh  ashamed  at  hi>  <'^^ 
folly,  outn'ited  fiir|rivene>>,  eani'*i.; 
thanked    Musjrave  fi»r  all   hi>  kii-:- 
ne->,  and  bc;i:i;ed  him  to  eontiiiwo  h' 
vi"ii>  a-i  often  as  mil*  lit  be  ei'iiviT.i-. . : 
to  him.      Indeeil.  he  added,  hi-*  1j<<«'  - 
eompaiiy  sometimes  ^ave  him  a  kii.-: 
of>tranjfe  ob.*cnre  pleasurt*,  such   • 
he  had  never  but  once  before  exjvr:- 
em-eil. 

"  Nine  years  ago,"  he  Mid, "  I  *.« 


The  OnifxRing. 


I  in  Armenia,  and  the  night 
» I  was  examining  some  noble  ' 
the  banks  of  the  Araxes,  with 
of  Ararat  in  view  before  mo. 
1  my  horso  in  a  nook  of  the 
and  shattered  buildings,  and 
a  beside  him  for  the  night, 
leard  at  a  great  distance  the 
men's  voices  singing  a  hymn, 
)  my  present  recollection,  had 
\  rhythm  and  tone  of  one  that 
le  in  your  hymn-book.  The 
'ere,  doubtless,  monks  engag- 
ir  evening  devotions.  I  rose 
t  a  few  paces  in  the  direction 
»und  to  listen,  when  I  saw  a 
oving  among  the  ruins,  as  if 
owards  me,  from  the  river, 
.rew  nearer,  leaning  on  his 
iw  by  the  moonlight  that  he 
sembled  pictures  I  have  met 
Saint  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
When  close  at  hand,  he  look- 
intently,  and  I  felt  that  I  had 
m  so  venerable  a  being.  He 
ressed  me  in  the  Armenian 
3f  which  I  had  learnt  some- 
>m  the  Mekhitaristes  of  San 
it  Venice,  and  he  said,  *  My 
u  seekcst  many  things  on 
•ut  the  one  thing  which  thou 
liou  scckcst  not ;  else  wouldst 
it  with  less  journeying.* 
A  what,*  I  said,  *  Father,  is 

ace.' 

ist  thou  then  found  it  ?' 

[  knew  it  not,  then,  like  others. 


I  should  not  beliete  In       «s 
Farewell.    Remember  too 
the  divine  song  thon  u 

heard;  and  remember  luo. 

*'  He  turned  away,  and  in  a  mo» 
ment  was  hidden  by  a  massive  pier. 
The  feeling  that  his  presence  gave  me 
I  have  never  since  experienced  till  I 
met  with  you." 

Musgrave  seemed  much  surprised 
and  confused  at  this  remark,  but  they 
parted  for  the  night  in  very  friendly 
terms.  It  was  now  the  close  of  tlie 
week  which  Hastiogs  bad  spent  in  a 
bodily  inactivity  hardly  ever  known 
to  him  before.  That  evening  be 
spent,  hour  after  hour,  in  reviewing 
the  innumerable  images  of  the  pasf> 
which  floated  before  him,  and  some- 
times in  forming  plans  for  the  future. 
At  last  it  was  deep  night,  and  he 
heard  the  clock  of  the  neighbouring 
church  strike  twelve.  The  last  strokio 
had  scarcely  trembled  away  over  the 
churchyard  when  he  recoUected  the 
destiny  to  which  he  was  sutgect*  and 
saw  standing  before  him,  in  the  bright- 
ness of  reality,  the  different  beings  hi 
whose  lot  he  had  so  lately  shared—* 
Edmonstone  —  Harcourt  —  Wilson—, 
and,  lastly,  Hastings.  As  in  none  of 
these  had  he  been  perfectly  happy,  and 
as  little  in  his  last  character  as  m  woj 
of  the  former  ones,  he  remembereoL 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  power  of 
the  ring  was  not  ended,  and  with  little 
hesitation  he  breathed  upon  i^  and 
named  the  name  of  Musgrave. 


CHAPTEft  IV. 


•ave  went  through  the  duties 
ition  with  an  exemplary  zeal 
otion.  But  his  heart  was  in 
ide,  where  in  private  study, 
)n,  and  prayer,  he  cherished 
I  and  musing  temper  of  an 
The  world  that  he  outward- 
in  lay  at  a  distance  from  his 
ision  ;  nor  was  he  ever  truly 
md  joyous  but  when  he  felt 
in  an  imaginary  heaven  con- 
only  with    visionary  beings 

transfigured  personages  of 
tory,  or  lost  in  the  flaming 
3  of  prayer  and  praise.  He 
(ccted,  and  even  beloved  by 
hioners,  but  as  a  creature  of 
race,  a  chance  visitor  to  them 

different  state  of  exbtence. 
iought  of  him  less  a»  a  better 


and  wiser  man,  with  a  true  and  waniit 
but  ennobled  human  heartj  than  aa  a 
seraphic  phantom  breathing  alwaja 
some  celestial  air,  and  having,  instead 
of  life-blood,  an  immaterial  spirit. 
He  performed,  however,  his  Saw 
duties  with  meek  and  flrra*     il 
Tour,  and  the  worst  and  i 

ted  of  those  who  heard  mux 
carried  away  the  i 
was  a  sincerely  gouu  auu  pcvtujr 
The  next  day,  as  indeed  a]         o 
day,  hA  sp<       a      i  hom»  au  ' 
ing  d  .  li  I  of 

The  V  VA   I       poor   V] 

very  yai      »  ox      e<      >f  ho 
which*  a»  •ucE  ,  uad  t%»  mu 

little  Ai£  all         b 

a»  Au  I 

J        ad         ui 
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tfforts,  except  those  which  tend  to  an 
ascetic  and  mystical  Isolation.  What 
interest  they  excited  in  him  arose 
from  liis  habit  of  regarding  them,  not 
as  men,  but  as  embryo  angels.  He 
(Ud  not  speak  their  language,  nor  en- 
ter into,  though  he  compassionated, 
tlieir  struggles  and  sufferings.  The 
gross  and  violent  heard  his  exhorta- 
tions like  a  faint  aerial  music,  sWeet 
and  sublime,  but  remote  from  all 
wlilch  they  valued  or  dreaded.  The 
better  and  more  thoughtful  were  be- 
wildered, by  feeling  that  they  did  not 
understand  or  sympathize  with  him, 
and  that  all  which  they  found  in  reli- 
gion of  present  support  and  comfort 
for  their  practical  life,  was  to  him  but 
worthless,  if  compared  to  his  ideal 
longings  and  meditative  communion 
witli  heaven. 

Afker  another  day  or  two,  he  visit- 
ed the  poor-house,  where  he  found  a 
motley  collection  of  young  and  old, 
all  more  or  less  in  some  perven>e  or 
unhealthy  state.  Old  age  in  all  va- 
rieties of  feeble,  fretful  imbecility ;  dis- 
eases of  many  and  hopeless  kinds, 
palsy,  deafness,  dumbness,  blindness, 
idiocy ;  the  maimed,  the  ulcered,  the 
bed-ridden,  the  deformed,  the  doting ; 
orphans,  whom  love  had  never  ap- 

? reached  ;  widows,  from  whom  it  had 
orever  fled  away ;  the  broken  in  for- 
tune, once  rich  ;  the  loathsome,  once 
beautiful ;  the  relics,  rags,  ashes,  and 
garbage  of  our  human  life,  still  in- 
vested with  ghastly  human  semblances, 
all  decayed  and  worn  out;  and  se- 
pulchral shadows  of  what  once  was 
man,  all  stunted,  abortive,  and  despi- 
sed modes  of  young  existence;  all 
these  were  hero  ;  and  each  a  melan- 
choly portion  of  a  hideous  whole.  The 
old  and  infantile  were  mixed  together, 
but  the  aged  received  no  duteous  re- 
verence^  and  the  children  were  re- 
garded with  no  tender  watchfulness. 
There  was  a  certain  dull  tranquillity 
enfon'cd  by  power;  a  chill  orderly 
sufliciency  of  physical  necessaries  pro- 
vided by  routine ;  a  discipline  and  eco- 
nomy directed  to  no  higher  than  an 
outward  end,  and  animated  by  no  af- 
fection. The  whole  was  an  image  of 
ovil  of  all  kinds,  compressed,  indeed, 
and  frozen »  and  benumbed  by  mere 
superficial  prossurei  leaving  only  the 
consciousness  of  nnrest  and  pain^  but 
ready,  had  the  weight  betn  removed, 
«nd  the  machinery  for  a  momna^TQ- 
iazed^  to  burst  out  in  exploiHoBa  ot 


rage,  hatred,  horfor,  and  defet>air. 
Here  sat  an  old  man,  once  a  wealthy 
farmer,  whom  drunkenness  had  made 
a  pauper,  and  whose  only  child,  a 
daughter,  had  been  betrayed  by  po- 
verty into  fatal  corruption,  and  had 
died  an  outcast.  He  looked  down- 
ward with  dim,  inflamed  eyes,  still  oc- 
cupied by  the  vision  of  an  intoxicat- 
ing draught  which  he  could  no  longer 
procure.  There  the  widow  of  a  shop- 
keeper, whom  her  fierce  passions  and 
self'will  had  goaded  to  the  grave^  sat 
in  sullen  dignity,  dressed  with  some 
pretension  to  superior  refinement,  and 
brooding  on  the  injustice  of  the  fate 
which  confined  her  to  such  society. 
ScoflTs  and  fury,  when  she  happened  to 
speak,  were  the  burthen  oi  all  her 
language.  She  had  hoarded  for  twen- 
ty years  a  single  pound  to  purchase  a 
handsomer  funersd  and  better  attend- 
ance than  were  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  parish.  Amon?  those 
about  her  were  the  worn-out  drudges 
who  had  toiled  as  the  wives  of  labour- 
ers now  dead ;  and  the  men  whose 
choicest  recollections  were  of  years 
long  gone  by,  when  they  enjoy^  the 
night  of  poachinff  and  the  ale-honse 
riot.  There  was  the  cobbler,  disabled 
by  incurable  headach,  and  half-crazed 
by  ill-health  and  fanaticism,  whose 
sense  of  the  woful  present  was  every 
now  and  then  brightened  by  a  flashing 
dream  of  a  golden  and  vermilion  New 
Jerusalem,  and  by  the  assurance  of  his 
own  immeasurable  spiritual  superiority 
to  those  who  re([uired  moral  conduct  of 
a  Christian,  and  who  had  ever  been  at 
school.  For  he  was  a  self-taught  theolo- 
gian, and  was  even  ingenious  in  hb  ab- 
surdity. Beside  him  sat  the  soldier,  with 
one  leg  and  one  arm,  whose  gayest 

ghantasms  were  of  the  town  he  once 
elped  to  sack,  and  of  unstinted  bran- 
dy. Children,  moping  over  some  heart- 
cankered  attempt  at  free  and  happy 
sport,  slunk  in  comers  and  made 
their  presence  known  chiefiv  by  an 
occasional  ([uarrel  and  shriek.  One 
woman,  of  seventy,  who  had  ap- 
peared since  ten  years  old  destitute 
of  every  faculty,  but  the  purely  animal 
ones,  now  at  last,  while  tne  dergrman 
was  reading  a  chapter  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, suddenly  woke  up  at  the  names 
of  Ruth  and  Naomi»  and  bMfan  to 
mutter,  in  language  which  aha  Cad  not 
used  for  more  than  half  a  century^  an 
%A^'^axX  ^1  \3da  \aijt  ^UanLnff  kk  whiefa 
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mother.  She  died  before  she  eould 
be  carried  mto  anotlicr  room.  In  the 
midst,  however,  of  this  strange  and 
disordered  society,  some  members  of 
it  appeared  to  enjoy  all  the  happiness 
of  which  their  poor  mutilated  natures 
were  now  capable,  and  some  eyes  of 
tlie  lighter  and  more  joyous  tempera- 
ments twinkled  with  unquenchable 
good-humour. 

In  this  dreary  confusion,  where  it 
seemed  that  Orpheus  might  have 
sung,  and  almost  that  Moses  might 
have  legislated,  in  vain,  the  benevo- 
lence and  faith  of  Musgravo  glanced 
by  and  vanished  without  a  trace. 
C)ne  glow-worm  under  the  coal-black 


T&dt  of  night,  b  stngfle  ftandlb  )n  the 
largest,  deepest  mine,  is  not  more 
ineffectual.  Some,  indeed,  derived* 
from  his  soft  and  delicate  ministra- 
tions, a  purblind  sense  of  something 
like  good-will  towards  them  existing 
somewhere  ;  and  even  this  was  a  bleM- 
ing.  But  he  felt  himself  a  Wanderet 
into  a  region  which  he  did  not  undef- 
stand,  and  where  he  had  no  hope  of 
ever  finding  a  solid  resting-place  for 
his  foot.  The  butterfly  atoong  the 
rocks  of  Caucasus  nodght  as  well  have 
dreamt  of  sweeping  down  before  its 
silken  wings  the  crag  on  which  the 
Titan  groaned  in  vain. 


Chapter  V. 


Musgrave  had  twice  seen  £lizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  farmer  Wilson,  in  the 
first  week  after  her  return,  and  now 
towards  the  close  of  the  second  he  sat 
again  beside  her  bed .  Maria  Lascellcs, 
who  was  now  no  longer  a  visitor  at 
Sir  Charles  Harcourt's,  but  living  at 
her  uncle*s  house,  a  good  deal  further 
off,  had  found  out  the  dyino^  woman, 
and  was  with  her  when  Musgrave 
entered,  but  then  rose  and  went  away. 
Ho  found  the  sufferer  penitent,  re- 
signed, and  hopeful,  and  he  felt  that 
she  comprehended  him  better  than 
most  of  those  whom  he  conversed 
with.  She  had  grown  rapidly  weaker, 
and  nearer  to  her  end,  and  he  expect- 
ed her  very  speedy  departure  from 
the  body.  She  was  propped  up  by 
pillows  in  the  bed,  and  her  mother 
sat  beside  her  at  the  opposite  side 
from  the  clergyman,  and  attended  to 
all  her  wants.  Musgrave  had  his 
back  to  the  window,  through  which 
a  bright  evening  light  flowed  in  and 
fell  upon  her  wasted  haggard  face, 
and  upon  the  shnmken  hand  that  lay 
near  him  on  the  bed-clothes.  She 
spoke  to  him  of  Maria,  and  said, 
**  That  lady  is  a  great  blessing  to  me ; 
she  reads  and  talks  to  me  for  hours, 
and  her  visits  are  like  those  of  a  voung 
prophetess.  She  enters  strangely  into 
all  I  feel,  though  she  can  never  have 
had  any  thing  like  it  in  herself.  And 
when  I  say  any  thing  of  this  kind  to 
her,  she  only  answers,  that  we  have 
all  much  the  same  things  in  our  minds 
if  we  would  attend  to  them  properly.** 

'^  It  must  be  a  great  pleasure  and 


advantage    to  yoii  to  have    sueh  a 
friend." 

<>  Oh !  indeed  it  b  so,  sir.  I  think  * 
she  has  done  me  more  good  than  anv 
one  I  ever  knew.  She  sees  so  well 
what  kind  of  help  I  want,  and  she 
always  tries  to  make  me  feel  how  real 
and  awful  our  sins  are,  and  then  points 
out  how  great  is  the  blessing  of  being 
relieved  from  the  burthen  of  theiU. 
Oh  I  she  is  a  good  young  lady  I  *' 

Musgrave  listened  with  much  in- 
terest, but  thought  it  right  to  turn  the 
conversation  more  directly  on  Eliza- 
beth's own  state.  lie  expatiated  on 
the  happiness  of  a  future  life,  the 
perfect  freedom  from  sorrow  and 
trial,  and  the  luminous  and  ethereal 
kind  of  existence  which  is  all  we  can 
ima£^ine  of  a  perfectly  spiritualized 
life  m  the  unclouded  presence  of  God. 
She  listened  with  some  pleasure. 
But,  though  checked  in  expressing 
herself,  as  the  poor  so  often  are,  by  the 
fear  of  differing  from  their  superiora, 
she  felt  in  her  heart  that  what  she 
chiefly  wanted  was  not  enconraf^ 
ment  of  this  kind,  but  that  which 
should  strengthen  in  her  the  sense  of 
present  victory  even  in  this  life  over 
the  pain  of  actual  sinfulness,  and  the 
sharp  remembrance  of  many  previous 
offences.  So  only  she  guessed,  but 
hardly  dared  to  say  even  to  herself^ 
could  she  look  forward  cheerfully  and 
on  sure  grounds  to  a  better  and 
nobler  existence  hereafter.  She  took 
the  first  opportunity  which  Musgrave's 
remarks    offered  of  referring  to  her 
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did  so  with  earnest  eyes,  and  spoke 
with  trembling'  words.  Musgrave 
had  known  him,  but  they  had  never 
been  at  all  intimate.  Her  mother 
left  the  room  to  procure  some  drink 
for  her,  and  while  she  was  gone, 
Elizabeth  took  from  under  her  pillow 
a  little  packet  of  papers  which  she 
looked  at  fondly  for  some  seconds, 
and  then  held  out  to  Musgrave,  saying, 
'<  Take  these  and  read  them,  they  may 
be  of  some  use  to  you,  for  it  is  neces- 
sary to  your  work  that  you  should 
understand  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of 
men.  There  are  things  among  them 
that  you  will  perhaps  make  out  better 
even  than  I,  who  so  well  knew  the 
writer.  It  is  very  sore  for  me  to 
part  with  them,  now  that  I  am  so  near 
the  last ;  but  if  they  can  do  any  good 
it  is  much  better  so.  You  will  see 
that  they  are  much  frayed  and  stained, 
for  I  have  read  them  over  and  over, 
and  have  never  had  them  away  from 
my  bed.  Oh  I  sir,  before  he  died,  he 
had  far  better  faith  and  hope  than 
you  will  find  written  there.  Indeed — 
indeed — with  all  his  faults  he  was 
very  good,  and  at  the  last  when  he 
had  suffered  so  much,  and  was  so 
anxious  about  me — and  our — baby — 
he  was  able,  he  told  me,  to  trust  that 
all  was,  and  would  be  for  the  best, 
and  was  content  to  do  and  suffer 
whatever  might  be  the  will  of  God. 
But  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  for  trou- 
bling you  in  this  way — only  I  know 
Tou  are  very  kind,  and  none  of  them 
here  can  understand  such  things  as 
he  thought  of — Oh !  no,  they  never 
could.  He  taught  me  so  much,  so 
many — many  things,  that  I  never 
should  have  known  but  for  him,  and 
with  all  my  faults,  he  has  made  me 
see  every  thing  so  differently,  some- 
how as  if  it  were  so  much  larger  and 
brighter  than  it  used  to  be — just  as 
different  as  the  inside  of  a  book  full  of 
beautiful  writing  and  pictures  is  from 
the  cover  outside  of  it.  Oh  !  my  own 
poor  Henry  1" 

She  now  closed  her  eyes,  exhausted 
and  in  tears.  Her  mother  came  back 
and  said,  '*  You  know,  dear,  Mr  Mus- 
grave is  to  give  you  the  sacrament 


to-day,  if  yon  are  well  enough,  and 
we  ought  not  to  keep  him.'* 

"  Oh,  yes,  mother,  quite  well 
enough  for  that.  1  shall  be  very 
glad.- 

The  mother  called  in  the  others  of 
the  family,  except  James,  who  was 
away  at  work,  and  they  all  partook 
devoutly  of  the  sacred  rite.     In  ad- 
ministering it  to  Elizabeth,  Musgrave 
felt  as  if  it  were  a  meeting  in  a  worid 
of  disembodied  spirits.     In  her  a  new 
life  seemed  for  a  moment  awakened, 
and  she  looked  more  intelligent  and 
lovelier  than  he  had  ever  seen  her. 
When  the  others  were  departing,  she 
signed  to  them  not  to  go,  and  looked 
steadily  at  each  of  their  faces.     She 
then  cast  a  long  gaze  round  the  room 
at  all  the  things  she  knew  so  well, 
the  cupboard,  and  the  chest  of  draw- 
ers, and  the  looking-glass  that  had  so 
often  reflected  her  girlish  face ;  and 
then  at  the  apple-tree  seen  through 
the  window,  and  the  bright  evening 
sky  beyond.     Her  eyes  turned  again 
to  Musgrave,  as  if  thanking  him,  and 
reminding  him  of  the  papers ;   and 
then    again   fixed    on    her    mother, 
closed,  opened,  and  turned  once  more 
to  the  same  wrinkled  face,  over  which 
the  tears  were  now  falling.    She  said, 
*'  Dear  mother  and  father,  and  all,  and 
James  too,  if  he  were  here,  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  how  I  love  you  all,  and 
how  happy  I  am  in  the  thought  that 
you  love  me,  and  will  learn  more  and 
more  to  love  God."     The  flush  deep- 
ened   over   her    cheeks — faded — re- 
turned— faded  again — and  her  eyes 
grew  dim,  and  her  lips  white — but 
they  still  murmured,  **  1  wish  I  could 
spread  my  arms    and   take  np  the 
whole    world,    and    bring    them   to 
Christ.**  She  ceased  to  look  or  speak ; 
but  soon  again  opened  her  eyes  on 
her  mother.  "  Kiss  me,  mother,  I  can- 
not speak,  but   I   am  quite  happy, 
quite.     I  am  going  to  my  husband, 
and  my  poor  baby,  and  God  who  is 
all  in  all.     Good-by,  dear  friends — 
good — good-by.      I  shall  never  see 
Burntwood  again — but** — and  she  was 
gone  from  earth. 


The  O^x  Ring* 

Chapter  VI. 

i 

He/uy*8  Papers, 

hard  a  work   is  life  I     The  bknk  solitude.     The  enthu^asm  o^ 

>f  things  which  I  live  in  lays  youthful  hope  and  belief*  Undled  in 

certain  unceasing  tasks,  but  the  awakening  consciousness  by  the 

3  no  sufficient  strength  to  ful-  shapes  of  Lire  and  Reality*   never 

The  strong  gladiator  drags  finds  a  future  adequate  to  its  demands* 

the  arena  of  struggle  that  we  It  but  enlarges  tne  heart  to  hold  a 

world,  and  then  and  there  it  larger   portion    of    disappointment, 

nd  bruises  me,  and  compels  Now  that  I  am  a  man,  I  naye  faeoU 

^ht,  yet  with  the  certainty  that  ties,  indeed,  which  enable  me  to  discern 

30  overcome  and  die.     This  the  principles  ofthings,  and  to  embody 

tern  awakens  in  me  Ihe  feel-  these  in  uVely  images,  and  to  deviM 

I  am  fit  for  something  better,  lines  of  extensiye  action.     But  mr 

me  a  sense  of  peace,  which  it  heart  is  wearied  and  saddened  by  iu 

let  me  realise.    Like  a  divine  success ;  I  want  a  field  of  moyeniMit  | 

sings  into  my  heart  a  song  of  and  languish  without  sympathy  from 

nd  hope,  and  at  the  same  time,  those  around  me*     I  naye  a  pupil 

)  talons  of  a  fury,  rends  and  whom  I  must  teach,   but  who  inH 

s  me.  hardly  learn ;  and  employers  or  m- 

^-^  trons  who  regard  me  bat  as  the  memal 

e  been  twenty-three  years  in  ffroom  of  their  tayourite  and  eoeti^ 

t)le  world.    For  seven,  partly  horse.    They  wonld  not  give  a  tUEU 

e  foolish  affection  of  others,  ling  to  save  the  senranfs  fife ;  bat  a 

'om  their  selfish  carelessness,  liundred  pounds  to  rescue  that  of  the 

d  evils  that  I  did  not  under-  animal, 
md  my   gratifications   were  — — 

id  baseless.     Yet,  in  looking        Verily  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Life 

m  on  this  early  part,  it  wears  we  know  is  all  a  delusion.    We  Bcmw* 

n  brightness  w^ich  it  never  times  pierce  the  coyering,  and  fiai 

e  reality ;  pleasures,  that  were  blackness  and  hoUowness  within.  We 

1  the  enjoyment,  seem  in  the  are  told.  Indeed,  that  Inside  thifl|»  1ft 

ct  sublime.     Whence,  then,  turn,  there  Is  I  know  not  what  ttm^ 

the  sublimity?    It  must  be  sure — agem, afight9aneye,amaffleal 

'  present  self,  from  the  crea-  remedy.    But  may  not  this,  too,  oe  a 

'er  of  my  feelings  and  imagi-  delusion  ?  Who  knows  ?    I  have  aeen 

Yet  this  grandeur,  which  I  a  French  sngar-plum-boz  with  a  plo* 

to  extend  over  the  images  of  tare  of  a  wateh  upon  the  coyer,  to  fa* 

:,  when  I  would  grasp  and  dicate  that  there  was  a  wateh  wttUa  | 

it  as  an  actual  good,  fades  but,  on  opening  It,  the  watch  wai 

^hes ;  only  the  Distant  shines,  found  to  be  of  painted  and  gOt  iogar* 

r  is  pale  and  gloomy.  Thus,  all  as  false  as  the  outward  Image.    It  le 

>f  beauty  and  bibs  is  but  the  the  cry  of  morafists,  and  the  corse  of        i 

Tantalus,  which  melts  when  our  nature,  that  all  fidr  thfaigt  seen  by     ^ 

oach  in  the  infernal  air.    My  man  torn  Into  ebiy»  and  lasuy  he  Uai*       * 
I  was  a  time  of  strong  and*  self.  ^*^ 

is    growth.     But   I  had  the  ■  c- 

the  process,  and  never  haye        The  adapt      n.  so  *  ^^4. 

the  peaceful  fruits  of  it.     I  of  man  to  t     s  %a  u        ■  ^T!^ 

arged  my  knowledge  of  Na-  think*  M 1 

I  its  forms,  and  increased  my  line  to 

hem.  But  that  passion,  ardent  lei 

ler  at  the  first,  and  yielding  i 

lelightful  hopes,    has  always  taesew 

1  sorrow.     The  Nymphs  haye  d  »         anu  <  y      f« 

turn   shrunk   beneath  their 

md  into  their  caves,  and  left  i 
moured  boy  to  stare  at  the 

(UT.  H<y,  CCULXTXU* 
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Human  life  has  evidently  desires 
'  that  human  life  can  never  satisfy. 
.'  Wliat  is  the  remedy  for  this  evil? 
Apparently,  none  is  possible.  The 
very  terms  seem  to  involve  a  hopeless 
contradiction.  It  is  indeed  said,  that 
faith  in  God  helps  us  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty, and  raises  man  above  himself. 
But  when  I  ask  my  teacher  what  he 
means  by  the  Deity,  I  receive  either 
no  answer  or  worse  than  none.  One 
savs,  the  Creator  of  all  things.  But 
this  tells  me  nothing  of  the  kind  of 
Being  who  created  all.  The  rat  that 
lurks  in  the  crannies  of  a  castle,  and 
is  hunted  and  laid  wait  for  daily,  learns 
little  to  gratify  its  soul  if  told  that  the 
architect  of  the  castle  formed  the  rat- 
holes  no  less  than  the  rat-traps,  and 
even  took  pains  to  stock  them  with 
his  progenitors.  Another  talks  to  me 
of  the  Life  and  Ground  of  all  things. 
But  this  gives  me  scanty  help  ;  for  of 
all  things  I  best  know  mvself.  It  is, 
therefore,  by  looking  within  that  I  can 
find  the  most  intelligible  specimen  and 
example  of  that  All  of  which  I  am  re- 
ferred to  the  Cause  and  the  Vital  Prin- 
ciple. From'this  quarter,  then,— name- 
ly, my  own  consciousness  of  myself,— I 
must  derive  my  view  of  the  character  of 
the  Primordial  Power.  Now,  it  is  my 
own  consciousness  which  is  sick,  suf- 
ferinsp,  plague-stricken ;  and  it  is  from 
its  miseries  that  I  am  directed  to  take  - 
ref\ige  in  that  Divine  Idea  which  is  ' 
yet  so  plainly  shown  to  be  itself, 
wouudca  with  the  same  weapon  and 
infected  by  the  same  poison •  U  is  the  \ 
very  malady  and  desperation  of  all  / 
within  me  wnich  leads  me  to  soek  help 
from  something  outward.  If  that  Out- 
ward be  but  a  repetition  of  the  Inte- 
rior Existence,  magnified  in  the  con- 
cave mirror  of  the  Universe,  all  its 
distortions  and  scars,  its  blood  and 
tears  and  steel-spiked  crown,  are  also 
reflected  and  enlarged  there.  If,  as ain, 
I  am  sent  to  the  Bible,  I  see,  indeed, 
clearly  enough  that  what  I  will  not 
call  the  Jupiter  of  that  Iliad,  but  the 
Fate  of  that  high  Hebrew  Tragedy, 
would  condemn  and  punbh  mo  for  not 
being  other  than  I  am.  But  how  I 
shall  become  other,  how  be  fashioned 
by  that  standard,  seems  to  mo  as  vun 
an  enquiry  as  how  the  fiying-fish  can 
change  itself  into  the  dolphin  which 
pursues  it,  and  so  find  refuge  in  the 
waters.  Finally,  miracles  are  no  eW- 
denco  to  him  who  has  no  cVcax  '^ow- 
ception  of  the  B«lng  they  occe  m<\  V> 


proceed  from  5  and  even  if  they  were, 
they  would  go  to  establish  a  system 
which,  from  the  inconformity  of  my^ 
mind  to  its  principles,  leaves  me  an  < 
outcast  or  makes  me  a  victim.  ^ 

I  cannot  recognise  myself  or  my 
experience  of  lire  in  the  Sacred  Re- 
cords. When  I  read  them  I  find  my- 
self travelling  in  an  enchanted  region 
that  has  almost  nothing  in  common 
with  my  accustomed  country.  There 
is  little  in  it  that  Joins  on  to  any  thing 
pre-existent  in  me.  I  acknowledge, 
mdeed,  here  a  rich  and  profuse  beauty, 
as  in  fairy  pictures ;  there,  a  dreary 
awful  power,  as  in  Dnudical  or  Egyp- 
tian remains ;  wonders,  again,  as  un- 
Srepared  and  inooherent  as  those  of 
reams ;  lastly,  gushes  of  human  feel- 
ing and  strains  of  thought  which  really 
seem  to  belong  to  the  same  nature  as 
mine,  but  which  stand  in  no  dose  or 
necessary  relation  to  the  loftier,  stran- 

ger,  more  oracular  portions.  I  can  as 
ttle  enter  into  the  old  Hcbrew*s  views 
of  divine  and  human  things  as  he, 
could  he  now  revive,  would  compre- 
hend my  feelings  as  to  nature,  art,  and 
man.  His  world  is,  indeed,  a  land  of 
marvels,  many  of  them  lovely  and 
many  expressive,  but  all  shut  np  with- 
in a  circuit  of  huge  walls.  It  seemi 
to  me  the  chief  of  all  confounding  pa- 
radoxes that  so  many  millions  of  men, 
in  times  and  modes  so  different  from 
these,  should  fancy  the  crey  and  thun- 
dering cloud  of  that  old  Eastern  Theo- 
cracy can  remain  built  up  like  a  Cy-  - 
clopian  wall  in  our  freer  calmer  sky. 

In  the  family  1  live  in  there  is  no 
one  who  has  the  smallest  notion  that  my 
opinions  differ  at  all  from  their  own 
and  from  those  of  the  clergyman  of 
the  parish.  There  is  no  one  of  them 
who  could  ever  he  brought  to  under- 
stand the  least  portion  of  my  views. 
Now  if,  as  I  cannot  but  suppose,  there 
are  many  other  instances  or  the  same 
entire  misconception  as  to  the  charac- 
ters and  thoughts  of  those  we  live  with 
daily,  what  a  world  of  secret  and  ud- 
guessed  life  must  be  concealed  within 
that  which  is  palpable  and  common- 
place! How  many  hidden-treasure 
chambers,  foivotten  graves,  buried 
habitations,  and  inumed  yet  beating 
hearts,  must  lie  under  the  soil  whicn 
the  feet  of  busT  misn  hourly  and  so 
VAA^kssIy  travel  oyer  I    Pmiaps  tbe 
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all  it  kkiowB>  pro?ided  it  cotild  alto 
learn  all  it  does  not  know.    The  eom- 
moD>  the  publioy  the  familiar^  ii  the 
product  of  chance*  interetti  indifier- 
oncoi  fraud.  The  hidden  and  personal* 
that  which  ho  who  possesses  it  shrinks 
from  casting  into  tne  open  mud-pool 
of  society*  is  the  growth  of  inward 
feeling  and  reflection^  the  winnings 
of  earnest  endeafour.     We  wrap  op 
and  conceal  the  sacrod  spoils  that  are 
stained  with  the  dear  blood  we  have 
shed  in  gaining  them ;  but  wo  hawk 
in  open  baskets  the  pebbles*  shells* 
and  weeds*  which  all  may  gather  by 
the  highwayside*  or  on  the  bare  and 
trodden  sand  of  the  frequented  bay. 
Tho  rush  and  throng  of  life  arc  for 
ercr  driving  back  into  cells  and  nooks 
whatever  Would  come  forth  of  inde- 
pendent* genuine*  pecnliar.  The  light* 
easy*  empty*  popular*  is  received  into 
tho  kindred  element*  is  borne  along 
with  and  swells  the  mass.    Thus*  pro- 
bably* what  each  successive  generation 
has  added  to  tHe  World's  possessions  Is 
but  the  husks  and  scum  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  while  whatever  has  been  truly 
noble  and  severe  was  sunk  and  lost 
with  or  before  its  creators.    Could  the 
figures  in  the  apparent  picture  of  his- 
tory be  suddenly  effaced*  and  the  glass 
tlioy  are  painted  on  be  made  transpa- 
rent* so  as  to  show  the  reality  it  now 
hides*  how  completely  might  our  views 
of  all  things  and  ourselves  be  reversed 
and  transmuted  I    We  should  see*  per- 
haps, in  many  a  family  of  those  poor 
barbarians  whom  Csesar  slaughtered 
by  myriads*  more  dignity*  sensibility^ 
genuine  sense  of  nature  and  poweri 
than  in  the  accomplishedi  radiant  em* 
peror.    Knowing  how  In  myself  irhat 
IS  deep*   arduous*  and   high-minded 
shrinks  from  view*  and  all  that  is  imi- 
tative* hollow*  selfish*  and  sequacious 
lies  on  the  surface*  or  rather  rorms  It* 
may  I  not  believe  that  the  like  Is  true 
of  the  world  and  all  its  history  ? 

To-day  is  likely  to  be  a  memorable 
one  for  mc.  I  was  wandering  some 
miles  from  the  hoyse  while  my  nunil 
was  gone  on  a  pleasure  party  witL  the 
family  in  another  direction.  At  last 
I  came  out  of  a  lane  upon  a  farm- 
house with  a  little  garden  in  front  of 
it*  in  which  a  younsf  woman  waa  tving 
up  the  flowers.  She  had  a  saDguariF 
soft  and  quiet  manner  of  movingf  §wm 
as  indicated  a  quiet  and  harmooioas 
life,  and  gave  her  more  the  air  of  a 


lady  than  most  ladies  that  I  have  seen, 
I  went  tip  to  speak  to  her«  and  asked 
where  I  was^  and  what  would  be  my 
shortest  way  back*  when  I  saw  her 
face  more  distinctly*  her  mild  featureo, 
and  clear  blue  eyes.     She  answered 
me  in  a  low  sweet  voice*  gravdy  but 
pleasantly*  when  an  old  man  came  out 
of  the  house*  whom  I  fotmd  to  be  her 
father*  and  whom  I  remembered  to 
have  seen  two  Or  three  times  at  my 
employer's*  the  squire's*  where  he  had 
come  on  justice  business  as  an  overseer 
of  the  poor.     I  reeolleoted  that  his 
name  waa  Wilson  i  and  on  speaking 
to  him  and  sajing  where  I  lived*  he 
asked  me  in.    The  daughter  had  gone 
before*  and  I  willingly  agreed.     The 
fkmily  and  the  house  have  alike  an 
appearance  of  simplicity  and  peace  at 
once  strange  and  delightful  to  me. 
When  I  think  of  the  restless  preten- 
sions and  the  discontent  of  those  I  live 
among*  the  contrast  becomes   very 
striking.    I  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  house*  and  when  I  was  return- 
ing  through  the  woods  and  fields  the 
figure  of  Elisabeth   seemed   always 
fiitting  before  me*  yet  with  her  face 
turned  towards  mine*  and  with  her 
bright  and  gentle  eyes  and  calm  smile 
looKing  at  me  from  between  the  trees 
And  above  the  hedge-rows.     I  could 
not  walk  steadily*  but  jumped  and  ran* 
and  every  now  and  then  stood  stiD*  the 
more  clearly  to  recall  her  imagO.    ^ 
who  seldom  am  able  to  pray*  caught 
myself  exclaiming, — *'  O  God !  hast 
thou  at  last  sent  me  a  being  whom 
I  may  love*  and  who  may  one  day  love 
me?*^ 

.  I  haVd  tiOW  0MII  Elizabeth  many 
times.  Her  whole  life  and  culture 
have  had  but  the  two  elements*  the 
domestic  and  the  Biblical.  Yet  to  how 
complete  and  .mdodious*  nay*  some- 
times how  high  and  lyrical*  a  being 
has  she  attained !  9he  knows*  indeed, 
UtUe ;  but  she  has  the  most  open*  the 
freshest*  and  the  truest  sense  for  what- 
ever is  natural  and  worthy.  While 
with  her,  and  thinking  no  longer  of 
spectilations  or  of  myself*  I  feel  as  if 
1  liad  thrown  otf  a  stiff  and  heavy  ar- 
mour which  I  had  worn  for  years*  and 
been  clad  of  a  sudden  in  soft  and  lucid 
silkea  robea.  Oh*  how  divine  is  the 
blessedness  of  love  I  It  leaves  me  no 
£Mrs  and  regrets.  I  feel  that  life  is 
indeed  m  capaoilj  tfst  y^^>  vsA  Sa^  tl^ 
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and  itruggle  through  which  that  ca- 
pacity is  imfolded.  She,  without  de- 
signiDg  it|  has  opened  my  heart  to  see 
and  feel  goodness  and  beauty  in  every 
thing  around  me.  Nay,  strangest  of  / 
all,  when  with  her  I  read  the  Bible, 
and  when  I  see  how  its  morality  and 
devotion  and  multitudinous  imagery 
have  passed  into  and  become  portions 
of  her  heart,  I  seem  to  perceive  that 
the  Deity  may  be  beheld  immediately 
and  acknowledged,  as  we  discern  and 
own  what  is  excellent  in  a  human 
being,  and  should  feel  it  a  villany  to 
ask  how  we  can  prove  such  and  such 
a  pure  and  heroic  man  not  to  be  a 
mere  cheat  and  quack.  Much,  indeed, 
is  still  dark ;  but  I  can  now  conceive 
it  to  be  transitory  and  hopeful  dark- 
ness, for  what  once  was  darkest  of  all, 
namely,  my  own  being  and  affections, 
are  now  bright  and  benignant.  I  now 
know  that  to  believe  is  nobler  than  to 
theorise,  and  to  act  more  profitable 
than  to  murmur.  I  dare  not  complain^ 
.  of  the  seemingly  inexplicable  contra-( 
(  dictions  of  Existence,  while  I  am  notv 
^guiding  my  own  in  the  path  which] 


evidently  opens  before  me.  I  cannot, 
indeed,  see  its  tenniiiationf  but  I  do 
see  the  portion  nearest  to  me,  which 
must,  at  all  events,  be  first  travelled ; 
and  as  I  do  not  see  the  end,  I  know 
not  but  that  it  may  issue  in  the  solu- 
tion of  all  my  difficulties.  There  is  a 
road  of  action  gniding  me  I  know  not 
precisely  whither ;  and  there  must  be 
somewhere,  though  I  know  not  pre- 
cisely where,  an  outlet  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  speculation.  One,  therefore, 
of  these  mysteries  may  turn  out  to  be 
the  solution  of  the  other.  Nay*  if  all 
Life  be  not  a  hopeless,  planless  Chaos, 
I  dare  affirm  that  so  it  must  be.  And 
that  such  and  so  darkly  bewildered  is 
not  our  mortal  state,  my  hopes,  my 
sympathies,  my  exulting  joy,  my  sense 
of  liberation,  in  the  love  of  Elizabeth, 
are  to  me  abundant  proof.  The  God 
of  the  Bible  and  the  God  of  the  Uni- 
verse, I  now  divine  afar  off,  may  be 
known  as  One.  But  I  am  sure  that 
to  know  Him  at  all,  except  by  guess, 
I  must  resolve  that  He  shall  practi- 
cally be  my  God. 


Cbaptek  VII. 

Henry's  Papers — Continued. 

I  have  lately  been  interested  by  meeting  with  the  following  poem  of  WaU 
singham :— . 

THI  WOODSD  MOOMTAIKS. 


1. 

"  Woodland  Mountaiot,  in  your  leafy  walki 
Shadows  of  the  Past  and  Future  blend ; 
'Mid  your  verdant  windings  flits  or  stallu 
Many  a  loved  and  disembodied  friend. 

2. 
'*  With  your  oaks  and  pine-trees,  ancient  brood. 
Spirits  rise  above  the  wiiard  soil. 
And  with  these  I  roam  amid  the  woods ; 
Man  may  dream  on  earth  no  less  than  toil. 

3. 

"  Shapes  that  seem  my  kindred  meet  the  ken ; 
Gods  and  heroes  glimmer  through  the  shade  h 
Ages  long  gone  by  from  haunts  of  men 
Meet  me  here  in  rocky  dell  and  glade. 

4. 

'*  There  the  Muses,  touched  with  gleams  of  Ugfat, 
Warble  yet  from  yonder  hill  of  trees. 
And  upon  the  huge  and  mist-dad  heiglit 
VaiMi  iat%  lb  itex  OVum^na  mms. 
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5. 

*'  'Mid  yon  otmoat  peaks  the  elder  Ppwen, 
Still  ao^haken  hold  their  fixed  abode. 
Fates  primeTal  throned  in  airy  toweriy 
.  That  with  morning  tunahlne  never  glowed* 

6. 
"  Deep  below,  amid  a  hell  of  roelca. 
Lies  the  Cyclops  and  the  Dragon  coils. 
Heaving  with  the  torrent's  weary  shocks, 
That  around  the  untrodden  region  boils. 

7. 

"  Bat  more  near  to  where  our  Thooght  may  dimb 
In  a  mossy,  leaf-clad,  Dmid  ring. 
Three  grey  shapes,  prophetic  Lordf  of  Tine, 
Homer,  Itente,  Shakqieare,  tit  and  sing. 

8. 
"  Each  in  torn  his  descant  itamea  alowty 
Mingling  new  and  old  in  eeasele«  Urtli, 
While  the  Destinies  hear  amid  tbefar  eload. 
And  accordant  mould  the  flfuc  of  earth. 

9. 

<*  O !  ye  trees  that  wave  and  ^faten  rmndt 
O  !  ye  waters  gnrgUag  down  the  deU^ 
Palses  throb  in  every  sight  and  aoMnd* 
Living  Nature's  more  than  aagle  speU. 

10. 
"  Lo !  amid  the  visU  still  and  dfan. 
Knights  whom  youth's  high  heart  forgetteth  not. 
Each  with  scare  and  shadowy  hafanet  grim, 
Amadis,  Orlando,  Laneelot. 

11. 
**  Stem  they  pass  along  the  twiUgbt  green. 
While  within  the  tangled  wood'a  recess. 
Some  lorn  damsel  sitSt  lamenting  keen. 
With  a  voice  of  tuneftil  amoronrmewi 

12. 
**  Clad  in  purple  weed,  with  pearly  erowo, 
And  with  golden  hairs  thai  waving  play. 
Fairest  earthly  sight  for  King  and  (^wd, 

Oriana  or  Angelica. 

18.    . 
'*  But  in  sadder  nooks  of  de^^  shadet 
Forms  more  subtle  lurk  from  hnmaa  ey% 
Each  cold  Nymph  the  rock  or  fountain's  msid. 
Crowned  with  leaves  that  sunbeana  never  ifry, 

14. 

**  And  while  on  and  on  I  waiidtr»  idll 
Past  the  plashing  streamlet's  ^IsM  and  foM% 
Hearing  oft  the  wild-bird  i^  at  wiU, 
Still  new  openings  lure  me  ■till  to  roam* 

15. 
'*  In  this  hollow  tBOoO,  hf  Maj-tfio  walM, 
White  and  braatUag  now  vllk  ftagnat  ioiMTp 
Lo!  the  ftdry  tribes  to  fovii  nalUd, 
Start  In  view  m  fiidai  tho  tiMhi  homtk 
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16. 
<*  Decked  in  rainbow  woof  of  goMtmer, 
Anl  with  many  a  aparkling  jewel  bnsht. 
Rose-leaf  facei,  dew-drop  eyes  are  ther^ 
Each  with  gesture  fine  of  gentle  sprild, 

17. 
*'  Gay  they  woo  and  dance,  and  least,  aad  aisf, 

Klfin  chants  and  laughter  fill  tbd  dell, 
i\s  if  every  leaf  around  should  ring 
Wiih  its  own  aerial  emerald  bell. 

18. 
**  But  for  man  'tis  ever  sad  to  toe, 
Joys  like  his  that  bo  must  not  partake, 
'Mid  a  separate  world,  a  people's  glee 
In  whose  hearts  his  heart  no  joy  could  wake. 

19. 
"  Fnrc-ye^well,  ye  tiny  raoe  of  elvos  i 
May  the  laoan-beaBi  i»e*er  behold  your  tomb  i 
Ye,  our  happiest  ehildhood*s  other  aelvea. 
Bright  to  yon  be  alway»  evcning*a  gloom. 

20. 
"  And  tbou,  mountain  realm  of  ancient  wood, 
^\'hcre  my  feet  and  thoughts  have  strayed  sq  loqg. 
Now  thy  old  gigantie  broihefbood 
M'ith  a  ghostlier  Tustnesa  round  me  throng. 

%\. 

*'  ^lonnd,  and  CHff,  and  Crag  that  none  mayaoaW 
With  your  serried  trunks  aad  wrestliaf  bmigb^ 
Like  one  living  presence  ye  preMil* 

And  o'erhang  me  with  Tilanian  browa. 

22. 
*'  In  your  Being's  nighty  depth  of  Power, 
Mine  is  lost,  and  melted  all  away. 
In  your  fdrms  involved  I  seem  to  tower. 
And  with  you  am  spread  in  twiligbl  gray. 

23. 
In  this  knotted  stem  whereoB  I  leao. 
And  the  dome  above  of  oounllesa  leaves. 
Twists,  and  swelb,  and  frowns  a  life 

That  my  life  with  it  resistless 


24. 

'*  Yet,  O  Nature,  less  is  all  of  Ihiue 
Than  thy  l>orrowiaga  from  our  bumsA  briMl  i 
Thou,  6  God  I  bast  uiade  tby  child  divbi*. 
And  for  him,  his  world  tbou  baUoweai. 

25. 
*'  Hark  !  a  sound  of  mortal  feet  ia  nigb, 
'  Tis  the  pattering  of  a  youthlol  tread  i 
'Tis  the  woodman's  daughter  tripping  by 
With  a  pitcher  to  her  native  shod. 

26. 

'<  There,  beside  the  fearlov  cbild,  I 
Aim!  r«>joioe  beneath  a  human  roof; 
And  our  min;(ling  nightly  prayen 
With  the  cottoge  smoke  to  Umxm  atoot" 
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The  effect  of  these  papers  on  Mus- 
grave's  mind  was  very  strong.  He 
had  hardly  ever  read  any  tiling  not  in 
conformity  with  his  own  habits  of 
mind  and  opinions.  From  all  books 
beyond  his  lavourite  circle^  consisting 
of  such  works  as  A-Kompis,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  Herbert,  and  Fenclon,  ho 
turned  away  with  indifference  or  dis- 
like. His  was  a  sort  of  unchanging 
moonshine  of  the  mind.  Now  he  felt 
as  if  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  with  a 
dim  lamp  burning  on  one  side,  and  a 
single  sharp  ray  of  sunlight  piercing 
on  the  other.  Much  that  appeared  in 
Henry's  Papers  he  could  not  at  all 
enter  into.  But  he  saw  enough  to  un- 
derstiind  that  his  own  previous  world 
was  a  smaller  one  than  he  had  ima- 
gined. Without  losing  his  faith  in 
the  great  truths  which  he  had  never 
for  an  instant  of  his  life  permitted  him- 
self to  doubt,  ho  now  felt  the  sphere  of 
his  conceptions  suddenly  and  painful- 
ly enlarged,  and  an  unexpected  im- 


7dd 

portance  given  to  thoughts  which  had 
hardly  before  suggested  themselves  to 
him.  He  had  not  read  Walsingham's 
Poems,  and  the  one  which  he  had  now 
lighted  on  excited  in  him  a  new  in- 
terest. It  exhibited  a  composure  of 
mind  which  he  had  fancied  impossible 
unless  connected  with  his  own  opi- 
nions ;  and  at  the  same  time,  having 
read  very  little  poetry,  he  fancied  ho 
found  in  it  a  free  and  clear  painting  of 
many  images,  drawn  from  nature,  and 
a  steady,  uutremulous,  self-couscious- 
ness,  which,  as  thus  united  together,  and 
not  derived  exclusively  from  religious 
devotion,  seemed  to  him  very  wonder- 
ful. It  may  thus  become  intelligible, 
that  when  the  fated  hour  arrived,  and 
Arthur  could  look  back  on  Edmon- 
stone,  Harcourt,  Wilson,  H<istiugs,  and 
Musgrave  as  so  many  distinct  selveSf 
ho  turned  from  them  all,  and  hoped  to 
rise  on  bolder  wings,  and  command  ft 
wider  air,  when  he  elected  to  assume 
the  being  of  Walsingham. 


CuAPTEa  VIIL 
Extracts  from  Marians  Note^Book, 


Walsingham  has  now  been  here  on 
a  visit  for  two  days.     1  am  not  sure, 
but  I  suspect,  that  he  plotted  to  in- 
duce my  aunt  to  invite  him  ;  and  al- 
though it  seems  absurd,  1  can  now 
hardly  help  fancying  that  it  was  on 
my  account  he  wished  to  come.     I 
cannot  see  him  without  interest,  and 
a  certain  pleasure.     But  I  find  that 
this  feeling  is  always  accompanied  by 
dissatisfaction,  and  almost  by  self-re- 
proach, when  it  is  not  justified  by  an 
enuiil  sense  of  reliance  and  reverence, 
liis  sympathies  seem  to  me  kind  and 
riglit,  and  wonderfully  impartial  and 
comprehensive  ;  and  of  his  talents  and 
accomplishments,  there  can  be,  I  sup- 
])osc,  no  doubt.      But  I  cannot  shaKe 
off  the  persuasion  that  there  is  some- 
thing wanting  in  him  to  gain  my  full 
admiration  and  esteem.     I  can  ima- 
gine that  a  person  who  had  never  be- 
held   a  complete    Gothic    cathedral 
might  see  a  beautiful  tower  of  such  a 
building,  massive  and  profusely  orna- 
mented, and  in  which  all  that  had  ever 
been   begun  was  quite  finished,  and 
yet  feci   something   to  be  wanting, 
though  he  might  not  be  able  to  tell 
that    it  was   the  sky-pointing    spire 
which   ought  to  have    crowned  the 
tower.    As  to  Walsingham,  however* 


it  may  bo  altogether  a  mistake  of 
mine;  and  no  doubt  it  seems  more 
probable  that  I  am  in  error  than  he. 


Oh,  how  hard  it  is  to  keep  one*s 
life  at  once    clear,   full*  fresn,  and 
steady !  How  I  find  myself  wavering 
into  sickly  fancies,  indulging  selfish 
humours,  repining  at  my  situation  as 
if  it  were  not  a  necessary  portion  of 
my  existence,  and  as  if  that  were  not* 
on  the  whole,  a  blessing.     My  God ! 
strengthen  me.     The  image  of  Ar- 
thur has  darkened,  even  saddened,  my 
mind.   But  for  how  much  hope,  ener- 
gy, feeling,  am  I  not  also  inoebted  to 
nim.  I  look  upon  the  stars  or  into  the 
calm  depth  otpure  waters,  and  I  seem 
to  know  then  tnat  although  here  and 
now  we  are  divided,  there  is  some  dis- 
tant imperishable  world  in  which  our 
spirits  ever  dwell  together.     Mean- 
while, the  past  lies  wide  and  dark  be- 
hind me.     The  future  moves  onward 
with  swift  feet,  and  its  footsteps  on 
that  field  of  still  smoking  ashea  are 
what  we  call  the  present.  Dear,  dean 
Arthur!  though  I  cannot  see  tou, 
nor  even  hear  of  you,  some  day  of  un- 
clouded revelation  will  surely  copie* 
when  you  will  know  how  fondly  and 
devotedly  I  compare  your  deep,  though 
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often  troubled,  struggling  earnestness, 
with  this  cold,  far  glancing,  many- 
sided,  self-idoUsing,  consummate  ar- 
tist. 


I  am  unjust  to  Walsingham.     No 
man  could  so  well  understand  and  to- 
lerate all  kinds  of  characters,  even  the 
most  unlike  his  o w  n,  nay,  even  the  poor, 
foolish,  painful,  mimicries  of  himself, 
without  a  long  and  hard  self-sacrifi- 
cing discipline.       There  is  nothing 
which  I  find  that  he  so  thoroughly 
hates  as  the  coarse,  tawdry  finery  of 
the  English  upper  classes,  unaccom- 
panied, as  it  so  often  is,  by  any  true 
refinement  or  sense  of  the  beautiful. 
But  I  think,  that  when  this  better 
taste  exists,  ho  is  inclined  to  overlook 
in  its  favour  much  of  moral  evil,  and 
even  a  good  deal  of  heartless  selfish- 
ness.     When  this  tendency  of  his 
breaks  out  I  shrink  away  from  him. 
But  then  again  my  admiration  is  re* 
called  to  him  by  his  sensibility  to  every 
form  of  power  and  loveliness,   by  his 
insight  into  the  real  substance  of  all 
the  kinds  of  human  life  we  meet  with, 
and  his  capacity  of  divining  the  his- 
tory of  each,  and  rounding  off  its  des- 
tiny into  a  clear  and  expressive  whole. 
Sometimes,  for  a  few  moments,  I  seem 
borne  upwards  on  his  eagle  wings, 
and  feel  long  after  as  if  he  had  placed 
me    on     a    mighty    mountain- head, 
whence,  in  bright  sunshine  and  keen 
blue  air,  I  can  behold  the  great  and 
living  mass  of  Nature  and  Mankind. 
Dare  I  ask  myself  whether  I  could  be 
content  to  dwell  with  him  upon  that 
summit  ?  It  is  too  late  to  doubt  whe- 
ther I  shall  ask  the  question.  Arthur, 
forgive  me  I  But  I  am  clear  as  to  the 
answer — No — Oh,  No.  May  God  for- 
bid I    Rather  let  me  live  in  the  dark- 
est, rudest  valley,  where  I  may  be 
strengthened  and  guided  by  one  true, 
warm,  wise  heart ;  where  I  should  not 
only  understand  and  mould  to  ima- 
gery all  the  beings  round  me,  but 
where  they  might  feel  that  I  loved 
them,    and   was  struggling  onward 
with  them  to  do  whatever  good  we 
knew,  at  whatever  sacrifice. 


Walsingham  puzzles  me  more  and 
more.  I  cannot  be  mistaken  as  to  the 
interest  he  feels  in  me,  and  the  plea- 
sure he  has  in  my  society.  I  too  en- 
joy the  perpetual  flow  of  animated  and 


ence  to  every  little  outward  object,—. 
a  plants  a  bird,  a  shower,  a  viUage 
wedding.   Now  and  theti  he  expresses 
in  a  few  words  a  view  which  seems  to 
throw  a  wondrous  light  ov^  whole 
regions  of  one*s  life.    As  this — a  large 
mind,    which  cannot  tolerate    small 
ones,  is  smaller  than  if  it  could.     Or 
this — when  we  feel  strongly  and  mys- 
teriously as  to  the  past,  we  should  re- 
member that  all  which  seems  strangest 
in  our  consciousness  may  arise,  not 
from  the  past  that  it  relates  to,  but 
from  the  present  that  it  subsists  in. 
Or  this — Rochefoucauld's  maxims  are 
a  true  picture,  not  of  human  nature, 
indeed,  but  of  its  selfishness.      He 
works  like  a  painter  who  paints  the 
profile,  and  chooses  the  side  of  the  face 
in  which  the  eye  is  blind  and  deform- 
ed, instead  of  the  other  which  is  un- 
blemished.    Yet  the  picture  may  be  a 
most  accurate  copy.     Or  this — the 
wider  the  base  of  life  the  higher  may 
we  hope  to  raise  the  summit.     Num- 
berless more  of  such  remarks  has  he 
let  fall  in  the  three  days  ho  has  been 
hero,    and   chiefly   when    conversing 
with  me.     And  yet  there  is  nothing 
pedantic  or  sententious  in  his  tone. 
He  is  easy  and  playful,  though  earnest ; 
and   these  sayings,  and  others  like 
them,  have  only  come  out  as  explana- 
tions of  some  casual  remark  which 
had  interested  me,  and  on  which  I 
had  wished  for  more  light.     Yet  this 
man  becomes,  on  occasion,  quite  a 
different  being,  and  one  with  whom  I 
cannot  sympathize  at  all.     Thus,  we 
had  yesterday  at  dinner,  and  staying 
till  to-day,  Mrs  — ,  an  airy,  spark- 
ling creature,  fond  of  admiration,  very 
good-natured,  and  skimming  through 
life  like  a  butterfly.      Walsingham 
seemed  much  amused  by   her,   and 
paid  her  a  great  deal  of  attention.     I 
am  certain  she  could  not  in  the  least 
understand  him  in  his  more  serious 
moments.      But  the  odd  thing  was, 
that,  seeing  him  with  her,  no  one  could 
have  suspected  him  of  ever  having 
any  serious  moments.     She  was  sing- 
ing, and  exclaimed,   *'  What  stupid 
words  these  are— I  cannot  sing  them ! 
and  yet  the  tune  is  very  pretty :  Do 
give  me  something  better  for  it  ?  '*  She 
held  out  her  ivory  tablets  to  him  with 
a  coquettish  smile,  and  said,  "  Do,  I 
should  so  like  it.*'     He  took  them 
from  her  laughing,  and  said,  *<  Mind 


gncefal  thoughts  which  breaks  from     you  promise  to  sing  the  lines,"  and  in 
AMD  on  all  occasionsy  and  with  Tetet-    l^iw  mvcvMX,^  \ift  ^v<^  Vv"w  Uvo  verses 
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called  Sappho,  which,  the  next  mom- 
ingy  while  I  was  out  of  the  room,  she 
copied,  as  a  piece  of  mischief,  into  my 
Album. 

1. 

"  By  the  noontide  heat  oppresa'd, 
Sappho  in  a  cave  would  reat. 
Rose  and  bay  tree  hedged  it  round  ; 
Violets  covered  all  the  ground. 

2. 

**  But  within  the  twilight  shade, 
Lo  1  a  lovely  boy  was  laid, 
Who  in  deepest  calm  reposed. 
With  his  wings  of  purple  closed. 

3. 

"  Pleased,  afraid,  she  knew  not  why, 
With  a  fond  and  dreaming  sigh, 
Down  she  sank  beside  the  child. 
Who,  in  sleep  rejoicing,  smiled. 

4. 
"  0*er  the  imp  an  arm  she  throw. 
Daintiest  arm,  of  whitest  hue. 
He  towards  her  bosom  crept. 
Though  it  seemed  that  still  he  slept. 

5. 
**  To  her  beating  heart  he  clung. 
Like  a  bee  the  flowers  among  ; 
And  one  throbbing  music  played. 
Through  the  veins  of  child  and  maid. 

C. 
**  On  her  eyelids,  smooth  and  sweet. 
Sleep  came  down  with  presence  fleet , 
How  could  sleep  delay  to  rest 
In  so  ftoll  and  fair  a  nest  ? 

7. 

**  Then  upon  her  soul  arose 
Wondrous  visionary  shows ; 
Manly  locks,  heroic  eyes. 
With  a  voice  of  songs  and  sighs. 

8. 
'*  In  the  wooded  vale  it  seemed, 
That  the  new-sprung  godhead  beamed. 


Come  to  woo  her  from  above, 
Veiling  all  his  power  in  love. 

9. 
"  How  the  hours  had  passed  away. 
Dreaming  Sappho  could  not  say, 
But  she  woke  alone,  and  found 
Evening  floating  o*er  the  grtfiind. 


10. 


« 


Weeping,  drooped  the  lonely  maid. 
And  with  inward  moan  she  said, 
*  Boy,  a  double  rest  was  thine. 
For  thou  leav'st  me  nought  of  mine. 


f  t» 


Mrs  — .  ran  through  this  poem 
merrily  for  several  stanzas,  and  while 
she  sang  there  was  a  droll  indefinable 
smile  about  the  comers  of  her  mouth, 
which  1  could  not  make  out.  But 
before  she  had  done,  she  shook  her 
pretty  bright  head,  with  all  its  fair 
ringlets  waving  round  it,  and  said, 
'^  O I  1  can  never  get  through  all  that." 
She  then  gave  him  an  arch  glance, 
and  ran  off  from  the  piano  to  me, 
saying,  '<  Dear  Miss  Lascelles,  what 
bores  Saff^hos,  and  Madame  de  Staels, 
and  all  such  people  must  have  been. 
Do  let  us  have  some  rational  talk 
about  fashions,  and  liddlesticks,  and 
any  thing  useful."  Walsingham  took 
up  a  book,  and  his  whole  look  changed 
to  one  that  would  suit  my  notion  of 
Plato  or  Pythagoras,  and  this  evident- 
ly quite  unconsciously.      Mrs  

could  not  keep  her  eyes  off  him  long, 
and  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  she 
made  some  excuse  for  moving.  I  saw 
her  pass  near  him  and  say  something 
laughingly.  But  he  looked  up  with  a 
face  of  such  entire  thoughtful  abstrac- 
tion, that  she  started  away  as  if  she  had 
seen  a  skeleton-head.  He  soon,  how- 
ever, smiled,  answered  her,  and  then 
came  away  and  talked  to  me  about 
Albert  Diirer*s  Prayer-book,  which  I 
was  looking  at. 


CHAPTEa  IX. 


Such  were  the  terms  on  which  Ma- 
ria and  Walsingham  stood  together, 
when  Mrs  Nugent  proposed  that  she 
and  they  should  ride  in  the  evening, 
after  an  early  dinner,  to  a  mined 
church  a  few  miles  away,  from  which 
there  was  said  to  be  a  very  beautifcd 
prospect.  They  sot  out  more  than  an 
hour  before  sunset,  and  designed  to 
return  by  moonWght,     Mr  Nugent, 


who  was  indolent,  and  cared  nothing 
for  any  prospects  but  those  of  his  own 
pedigree,  rent-roll,  and  dinner-table, 
said  he  had  letters  to  write,  and  staid 
at  home.  Two  or  three  of  his  guesta 
also  remuned.  But  the  riding-party 
set  out  in  high  spirits,  followed  bv  a 
single  servant,  and  passed  o^^&kk^ 
through  tltk^  gi«fcitt.\«x«*  ^SS^L^c^  \>fc- 
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broken  ground  of  heathy  hills.  Here 
they  came  to  a  farm-house>  where  Mrs 
Nugent,  a  notable  visitor  and  adviser 
of  her  inferior  neighbours,  said  she 
must  go  in  to  see  the  farmer's  wife, 
but  would  soon  catch  them  by  a. 
shorter  road  than  that  which,  for  the 
sake  of  the  view,  was  to  be  pursued  by 
them.  The  others,  accordinglv,  rode 
on.  Maria  knew  that  the  good  lady*s 
habits  of  delaying  and  gossiping  would 
probably  detain  her  longer  than  she 
expected.  But  she  ooidd  not  change 
her  aunt*s  arrangements,  and  went 
forward  without  objection. 

«  Not  far,"  said  Maria,  «  from  the 
point  we  are  approaching  lives  the 
man  we  have  before  spoken  of,  the 
hermit  Collins.  I  have  seen  him  often, 
and,  strange  as  he  is,  I  like  him  very 
much.  There  is  such  thorough  ho- 
nesty about  him,  as  well  as  so  much 
queer  uncouth  kindness,  that  ho  into, 
rests  me  cxtremelv.  He  is  the  most 
marked  and  original  figure  I  have 
ever  heard  of  in  modem  England. 
Whatever  is  usual  and  commonplace 
among  us  seems  to  have  influenced  him 
only  by  contraries,  and  called  out  no- 
thing but  opposition." 

**  All  that,"  answered  Wabingham, 
**  is  very  foolish,  or  at  least  very  im- 
perfectly wise.  In  every  age  there  is 
good  enough,  if  a  man  will  but  put 
himself  into  harmony  with  it,  to 
enable  him  to  produce  more  good  out 
of  it.  If  he  does  not,  he  defrauds  his 
time  of  what  he  owes  to  it ;  and  above 
all,  he  keeps  his  own  mind  in  a  per- 
petual aimless  ferment  of  antipathy. 
Kicking  out  behind  is  not  the  way  to 
move  forward  either  for  horse  or  man. 
And  then  what  an  absurd  dream,  to 
fancy  that  the  g^d  in  any  man  has 
grown  up  so  independently  of  all 
around  him  as  to  have  nothing  out- 
ward with  which  to  connect  itself. 
No,  no,  wo  are  not  thrown  down  out 
of  the  sky  like  meteoric  stones,  but 
are  formed  by  the  same  laws  and 
gradual  processes  as  all  about  us,  and 
<«o  are  adapted  to  it  all,  and  it  to  us. 
But,  no  doubt,  Collins  will  fight  his 
way  through  his  present  angry  ele- 
ment to  peace  and  activity.  What 
employment  has  he  now  ?  ** 

**  Ho  minds  his  bee-hivee.  And  to 
the  few  people  he  ever  sees  he  talks 
quaintly  and  vigorously,  I  sometimes 
think  wildly.  But  all  he  says  has  a 
strong  stamp  upon  it,  and  never  could 
paaa  from  hand  to  Jiand  mdcuoat  no* 


tice.  After  having  heard  him,  some 
of  his  phrases  keep  ringing  in  one's 
ears,  as  if  he  had  sent  a  goblin  tnim- 

Seter  to  haunt  one  with  the  sound  for 
ays  and  nights  after.  But  I  have 
always  felt  that  he  has  more  in  his 
mind  than  ever  comes  out  in  the  ex- 
pression, and,  so  odd  as  his  talk  is.  1 
should  hardly  call  it  affected  or  con- 
ceited." 

"  Ah  I  no  doubt  there  must  be 
much  genuine  nature  there.  But, 
although  these  vehement  lava-lumps 
and  burning  coals  of  his  may  bo  no 
mere  showy  firework,  and  do  ahoot 
out  from  a  hot  central  furnace,  I 
would  rather  it  were  all  so  much  coul 
clear  water,  pouring  from  an  inward 
lake  of  freehness.'* 

*'  I  can  fancy  him  saying — ^the  AH 
is  right.  There  must  be  a  Fire- God 
as  well  as  a  Water- God.  If  there 
were  no  fire  forces  seething  and  blast- 
ing, for  aught  you  know  the  fountains 
and  flood  forces  would  stagnate  into 
slime.  I  hoard  him  sav  somethiog 
like  that  when  last  I  saw  nim.** 

''  All  very  true.  But  I  stoop  to 
drink  of  the  stream,  and  I  hiusten 
away  from  the  eruption.'* 

**  In  this  case,**  replied  Maria, 
laughing,  "  the  eruption  saves  you 
the  trouble.  It  sceLs  no  one«  and 
loves  its  solitude.** 

In  half  an  heur  after  parting  from 
Mrs  Nugent  they  had  clunbed  a  sort 
of  pass  between  two  hillsj  and  theu 
turned  to  one  side,  so  aa  to  gain  the 
summit  of  the  ridge.  There  was  then 
nothing  between  them  and  the  sea  but 
a  wide  and  easy  descent  ending  in 
level  ground.  Hardly  a  house  was  in 
sight  for  many  miles.  Broad  tracts 
of  heath,  mingled  with  ftune  and 
broom,  all  in  full  flower,  and  here  and 
there  with  patches  of  timber,  covered 
the  long  and  weary  fore-ground,  which 
sloped  away  into  fields  and  meadows, 
divided  by  hedgerows,  and  dotted  with 
sheep  and  catde.  A  small  town  was 
visible  several  miles  off  on  the  shore. 
The  sea  lay  shining  under  a  blood-red 
sun,  which  had  nearly  set  amid  the 
heat-red  sky.  Above  the  sun  a  dark 
cloud  hung  distinct  ai^  swoUen  as  a 
black  mantle  |  but  the  glaring  light 
blazed  around  the  spectators,  and  wn- 
minated  one  side  of  the  old  church 
which  stood  about  a  mile  from  Uiem 
on  the  same  ridge  as  ihpy.  The  por- 
tion of  it  towards  the  east  looked  cold 
voA  t^&Ksm:)«'^^uk^  thfl  hot  Ug^t  poor- 
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6)1  through  two  or  three  windows^  and 
ilctiDed  the  whole  dark  outline  against 
lac  sky. 

They  had  hardly  gazed  for  a  few 
seconds  before  the  black  cloud  spread 
rapidly,  with  its  smoking  odges>  over 
a  third  of  the  heavens,  and  some 
heavy  drops  of  raiu  full.  Walsingham 
looked  i^t  Maria,  and  she  said,  **  Let 
us  make  haste  to  the  church  ;  there  is 
no  nearer  shelter.**  She  turned  her 
horse  in  that  direction,  and  riding  fast, 
they  reached  the  broken  walls  of  the 
small  green  enclosure  in  which  the 
ruin  stood,  before  nmch  rain  had  fkUen. 
They  pushed  through  one  of  the  gaps, 
gained  the  porch,  and  dismounted. 
The  door  was  not  locked,  and  tliey 
entered  the  building,  and  tied  their 
horses  to  an  old  iron  stancheon  in  the 
wall.  A  stone-bench  still  remained 
under  the  spire  of  the  church,  on  which 
Maria  sat  down,  while  Walsingham 
stood  beside  her.  The  eastern  win- 
dow, at  the  other  end  of  the  church 
from  them,  was  in  a  groat  degree 
blocked  up  by  rubbish  and  ivy,  but 
through  it  was  seen  the  grey  sky,  with 
a  streak  or  two  of  faint  red.  The 
western  window,  near  them,  was  quite 
open,  and  between  its  shafts  they  saw 
the  dark  and  stormy  landscape,  the 
sea,  angry  and  labouring  under  the 
heavy  sky,  yet  kindled  here  and  there 
with  flamelike  rays,  and  the  broad 
tierce  sun  balancing  for  a  moment  its 
crimson  orb  on  the  perilous  edge  of 
the  horizon. 

They  gazed  in  earnest  delight,  but 
the  sharp  glare  which  struck  upon 
Maria's  eyes  compelled  her  to  raise 
her  hand  before  her  face,  while  Wal- 
singham stood  confronting  the  Tiolent 
and  resplendent  hour,  while  the  glory 
upon  his  marble  face  was  met  by  more 
than  answering  power  from  within. 
She  looked  at  him  with  admiration 
from  behind  her  hand,  now  tinged  to 
a  transparent  pink  ;  and  she  thought 
that  if,  as  she  believed,  his  life  were 
far  too  statuesque  and  coldly  predeter- 
mined, yet  intelligence  and  sensibility 
could  never  have  been  invested  with  a 
nobler  form.  At  tliis  instant  the 
lightning  flashed  and  fllled  the  church ; 
the  thunder  broke  in  a  long  peal.  The 
sun  seemed  to  have  droppied  UkA  a 
flag  at  the  signal,  and  barely  burnt 
above  the  sea  with  a  hand*a  breadth  of 
intense  radiance.  A  crash  of  rain 
came  down  upon  the  building.  Wal- 
singham turned  composedly  to  lUria, 


and  seated  himself  beside  her.  **  This 
scene,**  he  said,  <'  is  worth  some  in- 
convenience. I  fear,  had  you  expect- 
ed it,  you  would  have  stayed  at  home. 
It  would  have  been  an  additional  in- 
ducement to  me  to  come  here.** 

(( I  should  hardly  have  been  allowed 
to  choose,  but  I  am  not  sorry  for  the 
event.** 

The  wind  rose  hight  and  dashed  the 
rain  in  noisy  bursts  about  the  ruin. 
The  neighbouring  old  beech-trees 
roared.  The  sound  of  the  sea  was 
not  audible,  but  a  vague  roll  of  white 
and  black  confusion  snowed  its  tumult 
even  at  a  distance.  A  glimmer  of  the 
sunset  still  played  over  it,  though  the 
sun  was  now  drowned  out.  The 
greatness  of  the  powers  at  work  stirred 
and  enlarged  the  two  beholders  with 
a  grave  joy.  They  felt  themselves 
rise  and  expand  witli  the  strong  ele- 
ments. 

<'  One  feels  now,*'  said  Walsing- 
ham, ''  what  life  there  is  in  nature, 
and  our  feeling  shows  how  deeply  it 
is  involved  wim  our  life,  how  insepa- 
rably its  powers  are  one  with  those  we 
wield  anu  are  conscious  of.  Almost, 
we  dare  to  say,  with  every  gust  and 
peal,  these  eflbrts  of  the  universe  have 
their  impulsions  from  our  breasts,  so 
mightily  do  sympathy  and  abounding 
hnagination  gush  with  them  from 
within  us.'* 

*^  The  storm  is  very  grand,**  she 
said,  **  but  I  feel  as  if  I  should  yield 
to  its  grasp,  and  lose  myself  in  its 
vastuess,  if  there  were  not  a  sense  of 
religion  which  the  sublime  struggle 
aw&ens  in  me,  but  which  raises  me 
above  it  to  God.** 

He  did  not  answer  her  directly. 
But  soon  she  heard  him  repeating,  us 
if  rather  to  himself  than  to  her, — 

Ye  demon   winds   that  fiU  the  vault  of 

air, 
And  oavea  of  earth  with  uproar  6ihyUin«, 
On  whose  dark  blasts  the  fates  let  loose 

their  hair 
Amid  the  thunder-clouds  to  stream  and 

twine, 
Rage  on,  huge  spirits,  wildly  as  ye  can  I 
Yet  nobler  tempest  swells  the  soul  of 

man. 

They  were  both  silent  for  some 
moments*  when  the  llghtmng  again 
broke  in  terrible  beauty,  and  before 
the  swift  sound  followed,  they  saw  the 
nun  and  eaoh  other's  faces  in  a  blaie 
of  light,  and  Uod  and  sea  swept  over 
by  the  meteoric  burst*  and  in  the  dis. 
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tant  depth  a  vessel  reeling  and  crouch- 
ing under  the  tempest.  Involuntarily 
the  grasped  his  arm.  She  had  never 
felt  so  intimately  attracted  to  him  as 
when  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and 
returned  her  trembling  pressure. 

*<  It  is  the  hour,"  he  said,  **  of  the 
Spirits ;  but  1  cannot  wish  it  other- 
wise, or  that  I  were  away  from  here." 

"  1  feel  that'  God  is  here,  but 

as  if  he  did  not  reach  so  far  as  that 
poor  ship.*' 

*<  He  is  there  too,"  replied  Wal- 
Bingham,  in  a  voice  almost  as  low  as 
hers,  "  but  most,  doubtless,  with  those 
who  believe  in  Him." 

The  horses  were  uneasy  and  fright- 
ened at  the  storm  ;  and  the  poet  said, 
after  a  pause, — "  Those  animals  feel 
only  apprehension.  We  can  admire 
and  enjoy  the  hour,  so  much  nearer 
do  we  lie  to  the  source  of  all  things, 
at  which,  could  wo  quite  attain  to  it, 
all  would  doubtless  appear  in  perfect 
harmony." 

•*  How  noble,"  exclaimed  Maria, 
"  are  these  organ  tones,  so  infinitely 
deep,  of  the  vast  air,  while  in  the 
midst  of  them  we  hear  so  many  bro- 
ken sounds,  some  even  whispers,  like 
voices  of  living  hearts,  filling  the  whole 
tempest,  and  modulating  every  breath 
of  it." 

Her  hand  now  lay  calmly  in  his, 
and  he  could  feel  its  quiet  pulsation. 
His  own  beat  more  hurriedly — excited 
not  by  the  tempest  but  by  her.  "  Yes," 
he  said,  **  not  only  the  ethereal  powers 
are  working  with  fresh  energies  around 
us, — but  the  spirits  in  ourselves, — and 
how  many  are  there,  each  claiming  in 
turn  to  bo  our  true  self,  which  no  one 
of  them  is,  but  all  of  them  together — 
are,  awakened  and  busy  in  such  an 
hour,  strong  with  more  than  common 
life.  Nor  can  they  stir  and  throng 
without  calling  round  them,  too,  the 
other  spirits  of  the  past  and  present, 
perhaps  of  the  future,  and  of  all  be- 
ings with  whom  our  hearts  have  ever 
held  true  communion.  It  is  the  graves 
themselves  which  are  dead,  and  the 
dead  live  triumphantly  around  us." 

His  sweet  and  steady  voice  flowed 
clear  and  low  amid  the  clang  and 
discord  of  the  winds  and  rain»  and 
wrought,  with  the  hour  itself,  in  the 
ears  of  Maria,  like  an  enchantment. 
She  pressed  the  hand  which  held 
hers,  and  looking  at  the  other  hand, 
«id  to  him  in  a  deep  whisper,—"  How 
that  ring  of  your«  gUttew  m  tYie  dwV 
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ness  I  I  too  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
wondrous  life  and  spiritual  presence 
around  us.  But  for  weeks  past  I  hare 
had  something  of  this  feeling,  and 
more  than  ever  since  you  have  been 
staying  with  us.  It  is  now  a  month 
since  I  have  heard  any  thing  of  a  dear 
friend,  and  his  image  has  been  baonN 
ing  me  at  intervals  all  the  time." 

She  felt  his  hand  relaxj  and  4hat  he 
trembled  while  she  spoke.  She  too 
now  trembled,  for  never  to  an j  one 
before  had  she  spoken  of  her  love. 
But  the  previous  Idea  still  possessed 
her,  for  the  potent  strife  of  natnre  had 
elevated  and  freed  her  soul,  and  broken 
down  many  an  old  barrier  of  rescrre. 

"  Often,"  she  continued,  "  and 
especially  when  you  are  with  me,  he 
walks  visibly  before  me,  and  turns  his 
head  as  if  to  look  at  me,  but  never  so 
much  that  I  can  catch  his  eye.  There," 
she  cried,  *'  there — now  he  sees  me !" 
and  she  drew  her  hand  away  convul- 
sively, and  pointed  into  the  darkness. 
A  keen  flash  now  came,  and  showed 
Walsingham  that  there  was  no  one 
where  she  had  looked.  The  astound- 
ing thunder  followed  ;  and  Maria,  at 
the  same  time,  fell  back  with  a  long 
sigh.  Walsingham,  too,  was  much 
agitated,  for  what  he  thus  learnt  of 
Maria's  affections  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed him ;  but  he  commanded  himself 
sternly.  Another  flash  now  spread 
around  them,  and  the  thunder  follow- 
ed so  rapidly  as  to  show  how  near  to 
them  was  the  explosion ;  but  before  it 
was  heard  she  had  again  opened  her 
eyes,  and  both  she  and  her  companion 
saw  once  more  the  fkted  ship,  which 
now  lay  stripped  and  dismasted,  and 
seeming  to  take  its  final  plunge  into 
the  deep.  They  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  spot,  but  even  when  some 
fainter  electric  lights  did  play  over  the 
view,  the  sea  was  now  invisible  through 
the  black  sheets  of  rain.  The  streams 
from  the  steeple  above  them  and  from 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  roof  were 
heard  rushing  down  with  a  continuous 
uproar,  while  the  rattle  and  the  mur- 
mur of  the  rain  itself  spread  all  around, 
and  the  wind  howled  and  bellowed  as 
if  the  universe  were  given  over  to  its 
wrath.  Except  during  the  moments 
of  the  lightning,  it  had  long  been  pitch 
dark.  Maria  felt  that  she  could  speak 
more  boldly  than  if  she  had  been  seen 
by  Walsingham,  and  she  said  in  a 
low  voice,  **  I  have  been  talkinr  very 
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with  strange  and  stirring  thoughts,  ness  outside  we  could  not  find  our 

and  I  felt  as  if  we  knew  each  other  way>  and  if  we  remain  we  may  be  in> 

better  than  I  should  ever  otherwise  jurod  by  the  flames  and  ruins.*' 

have  believed."  They  looked  again^  and  saw  that  the 

<*  Dear  friend  I"  he  answered  gently  flames  had  spread  wider  among  the 

and  sadly — "  such  hours  as  these  set  old  wood-work^  though  the  rain  hissed 

afloat  much   that  was  aground,  and  on  them  loudly.     Walsingham  gazed 

open  much  that  was  closed.     What  for  a  minute  fixedly  upward,  and  then 

wonder,  when  such  blasts  are  beating  said, — "  We  are  in  no  danger.     You 

on  the  gates  of  our  caverns,  that  they  must  continue  here  in  this  recess,  where 

should  burst  open,  and  apparitions  of  nothing  falling  from  above  can  hurt 

long-hidden  truth  come  out,  and  leap  you;  and  there  arc,  I  think,  means  of 

with  inspired  frenzy  in  the  wide  com-  obtaining  help.     See  here !    and  he 

motion  ?    When  the  storm  passes,  the  pointed  out  to  her  the  rope  of  the 

dark  gates  close  anew,  and  the  shapes  church-bell  still  hanging  near  them, 

sink  back  into  their  cells,  perhaps  for  This  he  seized,  and  began  to  ring  it 

ever.     To-morrow  we  shall  wake  as  with  all  his  strength.    The  loud  alarm 

inhabitants  of  calm  day-light ;  the  in-  boomed  out  through  the  storm,  while 

voluntary  and  painful  disturbance  will  the  crackling  flames  blazed  and  smok- 

have  ceased  ;  and  the  sense  of  what  ed  around  the  spire,  but  had  not  yet 

has  been  will  remain  as  lasting  joy  and  reached  the  bell-rope." 

strength."  He  paused  in  his  work  after  a  time. 

Quiet  passed  into  her  bosom  with  and  said, — *'  1  wonder  how  it  happens 

his  words,  and  she  took  his  hand  again,  that  this  bell  is  left  here,  when  'the 

but  scarcely  had  he  received  and  re-  building  is  otherwise  so  entirely  aban* 

turned  this  token  of  good-will,  when  doncd." 

they  both  were  smitten  by  a  fearful  '*  I  think  I  have  heard,"  replied 
shock.  Ueir  eyes  seemed  seared  and  Maria,  *'  that  the  parish  to  which  the 
blinded,  and  their  ears  filled  with  an  church  belongs,  but  which  has  now  a 
overwhelming  noise.  The  air  they  more  modern  place  of  worship  nearer 
breathed  was  thick  with  dust,  and  tasted  the  village,  holds  some  lands  on  con- 
sulphureous.  For  some  seconds  the  ditiou  of  having  this  bell  rung  for  an 
monstrous  clamour  continued  and  the  hour  every  St  Peter's  day,  and  that  it 
racking  bewilderment,  till  Walsing-  is  never  sounded  at  any  other  time  of 
ham  exclaimed — **  Are  you  hurt?'*  the  year.** 

"  No no,"  she  answered,  "  What  He  now  began  to  ring  again,  till  at 

is  it  ?**  last  the  rope  caught  fire  and  was  di- 

**  The   lightning  has  struck  the  vided ;  and  soon  after,  the  bell  became 

church  ;    but  we  are  now  probably  heated,  and  cracked.    "  So  much,"  he 

safe."  said,  **  for  the  parish  tenure  of  its 

They  were  still  nearly  stifled  by  the  lauds."     He  now  placed  himself  be- 

dust,  but  they  could  seo  imperfectlv,  side  her,  and  In  a  few  moments  they 

for  they  were  no  longer  in  total  dark-  heard,  through  the  abating  storm  and 

ness.     He  looked  up  and  saw  a  blaze  the  increasing  sound  of  the  fire,  a  hu- 

high  in  the  spire  ;  Maria,  too,  per-  man  voice  and  tread,  and  then  a  man 

ceived  the  fact ;  but  she  became  at  carrying  a  lantern  appeared  amid  the 

once   calm   and  steady,  and  said, —  smoky  gloom. 
**  What  are  wo  to  do  ?     In  the  dark- 
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"   What  friend,"  cried  the  voice,  voice,  and  when  close  to  them,  held  up 

"  are  you  that  have  taken  possession  his  lantern  to  see  their  faces,  thus,  at 

of  the  old  tower  ?     A  pretty  beacon  the   same  time,  partly  showing  his 

and  clamour  you  have  raised  I  **  own.    "  O  I  Mr  Collins,**  said  Maria, 

«'  Wo  were  driven  here,"  replied  "  this  is  a  strange  scene  that  you  find 

Walsingham,  "  by  the  storm,  and  the  us  in." 

lightning  has   struck  the   building.         It  was  the  friend  she  had  spoken  of 

There  is  a  lady  here  who  wants  your  to  Walsingham  who  now  stood  before 

help."  them,  his  hat  dripping  with  rain,  which 

The  man  came  on#  guided  by  the  full  q\«c  Lis  l^xi^  ^xvWiiQ^fe  ^w^Xsm^R' 
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tant  depth  a  vessel  reeling  and  crouch- 
ing under  the  tempest.  Involuntarily 
she  grasped  his  arm.  She  had  never 
felt  so  intimately  attracted  to  him  as 
"when  he  laid  his  hand  on  hers,  and 
returned  her  trembling  pressure. 

"  It  is  the  hour,"  he  said,  "  of  the 
Spirits  5  but  1  cannot  wish  it  other- 
wise, or  that  I  were  away  from  here.'* 

"  I  feel  that'  God  is  here,  but 

as  if  he  did  not  reach  so  far  as  that 
poor  ship.'* 

"  He  is  there  too,'*  replied  Wal- 
Bingham,  in  a  voice  almost  as  low  as 
hers,  "  but  most,  doubtless,  with  those 
who  believe  in  Him." 

Tiie  horses  were  uneasy  and  fright- 
ened at  the  storm  ;  and  the  poet  said, 
afYer  a  pause, — ''  Those  animals  feel 
only  apprehension.  We  can  admire 
and  enjoy  the  hour,  so  much  nearer 
do  we  lie  to  the  source  of  all  things, 
at  which,  could  we  quite  attain  to  it, 
all  would  doubtless  appear  in  perfect 
harmony." 

*'  How  noble,"  exclaimed  Maria, 
"  are  these  organ  tones,  so  infinitely 
deep,  of  the  vast  air,  while  in  the 
midst  of  them  we  hear  so  many  bro- 
ken sounds,  some  even  whispers,  like 
voices  of  living  hearts,  filling  the  whole 
tempest,  and  modulating  every  breath 
of  it." 

Her  hand  now  lay  calmly  in  his, 
and  he  could  feel  its  quiet  pulsation. 
His  own  beat  more  hurriedly — excited 
not  by  the  tempest  but  by  her.  "  Yes,*' 
he  said,  **  not  only  the  ethereal  powers 
are  working  with  fresh  energies  around 
us, — ^but  the  spirits  in  ourselves, — and 
how  many  are  there,  each  claiming  in 
turn  to  be  our  true  self,  which  no  one 
of  them  is,  but  all  of  them  together — 
are,  awakened  and  busy  in  such  an 
hour,  strong  with  more  than  common 
life.  Nor  can  they  stir  and  throng 
without  calling  round  them,  too,  the 
other  spirits  of  the  past  and  present, 
perhaps  of  the  future,  and  of  all  be- 
ings with  whom  our  hearts  have  ever 
held  true  communion.  It  is  the  graves 
themselves  which  are  dead,  and  the 
dead  live  triumphantly  around  us.** 

His  sweet  and  steady  voice  flowed 
clear  and  low  amid  the  clang  and 
discord  of  the  winds  and  rain,  and 
wrought,  with  the  hour  itself,  in  the 
ears  of  Maria,  like  an  enchantment. 
She  pressed  the  hand  which  held 
liers,  and  looking  at  the  other  hand, 
nid  to  him  in  a  deep  wh\speT» — **  "Row 
that  ring  of  yours  glitters  in  tYwAaxV 


ness  t  I  too  feel  as  if  there  were  a 
wondrous  life  and  spiritual  presence 
around  us.  But  for  weeks  past  I  have 
had  something  of  this  feeling,  and 
more  than  ever  since  you  have  been 
staying  with  us.  It  is  now  a  month 
since  I  have  heard  any  thing  of  a  dear 
friend,  and  his  image  has  been  haunt- 
ing me  at  intervals  all  the  time.** 

She  felt  his  hand  relax,  and  <hat  he 
trembled  while  she  spoke.  She  too 
now  trembled,  for  never  to  any  one 
before  had  she  spoken  of  her  love. 
But  the  previous  idea  still  possessed 
her,  for  the  potent  strife  of  nature  had 
elevated  and  freed  her  soul,  and  broken 
down  many  an  old  barrier  of  reserve. 

"  Often,**  she  continued,  *'  and 
especially  when  you  are  with  me,  he 
walks  visibly  before  me,  and  turns  his 
head  as  if  to  look  at  me,  but  never  so 
much  that  I  can  catch  his  eye.  There," 
she  cried,  *'  there — now  he  sees  me  !*' 
and  she  drew  her  hand  away  convul- 
sively, and  pointed  into  the  darkness. 
A  keen  flash  now  came,  and  showed 
Walsingham  that  there  was  no  one 
where  she  had  looked.  The  astoimd- 
ing  thunder  followed  ;  and  Maria,  at 
the  same  time,  fell  back  with  a  long 
sigh.  Walsingham,  too,  was  much 
agitated,  for  what  he  thus  learnt  of 
Maria's  aifections  bitterly  disappoint- 
ed him;  but  he  commanded  himself 
sternly.  Another  flash  now  spread 
around  them,  and  the  thunder  follow- 
ed so  rapidly  as  to  show  how  near  to 
them  was  the  explosion  ;  but  before  it 
was  heard  she  had  again  opened  her 
eyes,  and  both  she  and  her  companion 
saw  once  more  the  fated  ship,  which 
now  lay  stripped  and  dismasted,  and 
seeming  to  take  its  final  plunge  into 
the  deep.  They  kept  their  eyes  fixed 
upon  the  spot,  but  even  when  some 
fainter  electric  lights  did  play  over  the 
view,  the  sea  was  now  invisible  through 
the  black  sheets  of  rain.  The  streams 
from  the  steeple  above  them  and  from 
the  remaining  portions  of  the  roof  were 
heard  rushing  down  with  a  continuous 
uproar,  while  the  rattle  and  the  mur- 
mur of  the  rain  itself  spread  all  around, 
and  the  wind  howled  and  bellowed  as 
if  the  universe  were  given  over  to  its 
wrath.  Except  during  the  moments 
of  the  lightning,  it  bad  long  been  pitch 
dark.  Maria  felt  that  she  could  speak 
more  boldly  than  if  she  had  been  seen 
by  Walsingham,  and  she  said  in  a 
\qw  N^^a« "  I  have  been  talking  Tery 
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with  strange  and  stirring  thoughts, 
and  I  felt  as  if  we  knew  each  other 
better  than  I  should  ever  otherwise 
have  believed." 

*•  Dear  friend  1"  he  answered  gently 
and  sadly — <'  such  hours  as  these  set 
afloat  much  that  was  aground,  and 
open  much  that  was  closed.  What 
wonder,  when  such  blasts  are  beating 
on  the  gates  of  our  caverns,  that  they 
should  burst  open,  and  apparitions  of 
long-hidden  truth  come  out,  and  leap 
with  inspired  frenzy  in  the  wide  com- 
motion ?  When  the  storm  passes,  the 
dark  gates  close  anew,  and  the  shapes 
sink  back  into  their  cells,  perhaps  for 
ever.  To-morrow  we  shall  wake  as 
inhabitants  of  calm  day-light ;  the  in- 
voluntary and  painful  disturbance  will 
have  ceased  ;  and  the  sense  of  what 
has  been  will  remain  as  lasting  joy  and 
strength." 

Quiet  passed  into  her  bosom  with 
his  words,  and  she  took  his  hand  again, 
but  scarcely  had  he  received  and  re- 
turned this  token  of  good- will,  when 
they  both  were  smitten  by  a  fearful 
shock.  Ueir  eyes  seemed  seared  and 
blinded,  and  their  ears  filled  with  an 
overwhelming  noise.  The  air  they 
breathed  was  thick  with  dust,  and  tasted 
sulphureous.  For  some  seconds  the 
monstrous  clamour  continued  and  the 
racking  bewilderment,  till  Walsing- 
ham  exclaimed — '*  Are  you  hurt?" 

*«  No — no,"  she  answered,  "  What 
IS  itr 

'^  The  lightning  has  struck  the 
church  ;  but  we  are  now  probably 
safe." 

They  were  still  nearly  stifled  by  the 
dust,  but  they  could  see  imperfectly, 
for  they  were  no  longer  in  total  dark- 
ness. He  looked  up  and  saw  a  blaze 
high  in  the  spire ;  Maria,  too,  per- 
ceived the  fact;  but  she  became  at 
once  calm  and  steady,  and  said, — 
**  What  are  we  to  do  ?     In  the  dark- 


ness outside  we  could  not  find  our 
way,  and  if  we  remain  we  may  be  In* 
jured  by  the  flames  and  ruins." 

They  looked  again,  and  saw  that  the 
flames  had  spread  wider  among  the 
old  wood- work,  though  the  rain  hissed 
on  them  loudly.  Walsingham  gazed 
for  a  minute  fixedly  upward,  and  then 
said, — "  We  are  in  no  danger.  You 
must  continue  here  in  this  recess,  where 
nothing  falling  from  above  can  hurt 
you ;  and  there  are,  I  think,  means  of 
obtaining  help.  See  here!  and  ho 
pointed  out  to  her  the  rope  of  the 
church-bell  still  hanging  near  them. 
This  he  seized,  and  began  to  ring  it 
with  all  his  strength.  The  loud  alarm 
boomed  out  through  the  storm,  while 
the  crackling  flames  blazed  and  amok* 
ed  around  the  spire,  but  had  not  yet 
reached  the  bell-rope." 

He  paused  in  his  work  afler  a  time^ 
and  said, — *^  1  wonder  how  it  happens 
that  this  bell  is  left  here,  when  'the 
building  is  otherwise  so  entirely  aban- 
doned." 

"  I  think  I  have  heard,"  readied 
Maria,  '<  that  the  parish  to  which  the 
church  belongs,  but  which  has  now  a 
more  modern  place  of  worship  nearer 
the  village,  holds  some  lands  on  con- 
dition of  having  this  bell  rung  for  an 
hour  every  St  Peter's  day,  and  that  it 
is  never  sounded  at  any  other  time  of 
the  year." 

He  now  began  to  ring  again,  till  at 
last  the  rope  caught  fire  and  was  di- 
vided ;  and  soon  after,  the  bell  became 
heated,  and  cracked.  "  So  much,"  he 
said,  "  for  the  parish  tenure  of  its 
lands."  He  now  placed  himself  be- 
side her,  and  In  a  few  moments  they 
heard,  through  the  abating  storm  and 
the  increasing  sound  of  the  fire,  a  hu- 
man voice  and  tread,  and  then  a  man 
carrying  a  lantern  appeared  amid  the 
smoky  gloom. 


Chapter  X. 


"  What  friend,"  cried  the  voice, 
*'  are  you  that  have  taken  possession 
of  the  old  tower  ?  A  pretty  beacon 
and  clamour  you  have  raised  I " 

"  We  were  driven  here,"  replied 
Walsingham,  <'  by  the  storm,  and  the 
lightning  has  struck  the  building. 
There  is  a  lady  here  who  wants  your 
help." 

The  man  came  on,  guided  by  the 


voice,  and  when  close  to  them,  held  up 
hb  lantern  to  see  their  faces,  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  partly  showing  his 
own.  "01  Mr  Collins,"  said  Maria, 
*'  this  is  a  strange  scene  that  you  find 
us  in. 

It  was  the  friend  she  had  spoken  of 
to  Walsingham  who  now  stood  before 
them,  his  hat  dripping  with  rain,  which 
fell  g\^t  \i\s  Vwk^  vcAV^-^  ^gt«^\a&^' 
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"  What?" — ^he  answered,—"  Maria 
Laacellesl  Why  you  arc  even  a. 
gayer  creature  of  the  elements  than 
any  complimentary  young  gentle- 
man could  have  supposed,  if  you 
have  chosen  such  an  evening  for  a 
pleasant  ride.  And  who  Is  this  with 
you?" 

«*  Mr  Walslngham,  whose  name 
you  must  have  often  heard." 

Collins  looked  at  him  with  a  sharp 
glance  of  cold  curiosity,  and  said,—* 
"  Well,  you  are  as  odd  a  pair  of  wild- 
ducks  as  ever  took  wing  through  a 
storm.  But  what  must  be  done  now  ?  *' 
He  looked  un  at  the  burning  spire, 
and  said,  ''  We  shall  have  half  that 
wood-work  and  stuff  up  there  down 
about  our  heads  In  three  minutes ;  but 
the  rain  must  be  near  over  now ;  It  was 
clearing  off  fast  when  I  came  In  here. 
Unless  you  want  to  be  found  by  half 
the  village,  whom  that  clatter  you  were 
making  with  the  bell  will  set  swarm- 
ing, to  say  nothing  of  the  bonfire,  you 
had  best  bo  off  with  mo  to  my  house. 
I  can  tnanago  to  shelter  yon  for  the 
night,  and  I  suppose  you  can  provide 
for  yourselves  in  the  morning.  They 
thanked  him  for  his  offer,  and  Maria 
said  she  would  not  accept  It,  but  that 
she  really  felt  weak  and  ill,  and  feared 
she  should  not  be  able  to  ride  home. 
They  placed  her  on  her  horse,  which 
Collins  led,  carrying  the  lantern,  and 
Walslngham  beside  her  leading  his, 
and  ready  to  support  her  had  she  re- 
quired It. 

The  house  to  which  Collins  took 
his  guests  was  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  church,  and  he  led  them  there  by 
steep' paths  and  over  ground  soaked 
with  t ne  heavr  rain .  But  the  sky  was 
now  fast  opening,  and  the  moon  shone 
bright.  Maria  looked  silently  at  the 
sea,  but  no  ship  was  to  be  seen  upon 
its  broken  and  shifting  surface.  Before 
the^  reached  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation they  passed  a  cottage,  where 
they  procured  a  man  to  go  on  Wal- 
8lngham*8  horse  and  tell  Mrs  Nugent 
of  her  nlece*s  safety.  Turning  away 
f^om  this  spot,  they  had  the  church  in 
view.  The  spire,  a  mass  of  red  and 
vellow  flame,  sent  up  a  column  of 
black  smoke  Into  the  clear  sky,  and 
the  moonbeams  now  fell  upon  that 
dark  aerial  structure.  While  they 
gazed,  the  bulldbg  fell  with  an  audible 
crash.  An  explosion  of  flame*  sparks, 
Mttd  iffloke  flew  upwards,  and  t\ieTitbA 
eoDBag^ntion  gradually  saxii  doim* 
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and  was  hardly  perceptible^  except 
firom  a  dull  discoloration  aboTe  it  IB 
the  sky,  and  from  the  light  through  a 
small  window  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
tower. 

In  a  few  minutes  more  they  arriTCd 
at  the  house  of  Collins*  which*  before 
he  came  to  It,  had  been  that  of  a  mere 
labourer.  It  consisted  of  only  three 
rooms,  two  below  and  one  aboTO.  The 
upper  one  was  usually  his  bedroom, 
the  outer  of  the  lower  ones  his  parlonr 
and  kitchen,  and  the  other  the  cham- 
ber of  the  old  woman  who  was  his 
only  servant.  Wal^gham  secured 
the  horae  In  a  shed,  while  Collins 
showed  Maria  Into  his  cottage.  He 
drew  a  seat  for  her  beside  the  fire-place, 
and  busied  himself  In  kindling  a  fire, 
while  he  sent  the  old  woman  up  stain 
to  prepare  his  room  for  her  use.  Wal- 
slngham soon  came  in*  and  the  three 
sat  round  the  fire. 

Collins  was  a  man  hardly  of  middle 
age,  and  of  rather  low  stature.  That 
which  struck  tou  at  first  as  most  re- 
markable In  his  appearance  was  the 
bright  glow  of  his  complexion*  and 
the  silver  grey  of  his  long  and  floating 
hair.  He  had  rather  small  and  dark 
eyes,  which  did  not  fix  With  keenness, 
but  seemed  most  frequently  averted  in 
abstraction.  There  was*  however*  an 
air  of  quietness  and  resolution  about 
all  his  actions.  His  head  always  look- 
ed firmly  set ;  his  hands  tense*  as  if  to 
gripe  or  clench.  His  feet  seemed 
rooted  where  ho  set  them  down.  Ill 
health,  or  grief,  or  natural  character* 
had  added  a  strong  cast  of  sadness* 
and  even  of  harshness  to  his  counte- 
nance; and  there  was  something  so 
earnest  and  vigorous  about  the  whole 
aspect,  as  to  g^ve  the  notion  of  a  cata- 
pult kept  ever  loaded  to  discharge  its 
weighty  missile.  This  often  came  in 
the  shape  of  some  rude  and  sudden 
phrase*  violent  and  picturesque*  but 
also  luminous  as  a  burning  arrow.  A 
broad  and  rough  kindliness*  and  an 
adamantine  honesty*  were  apparent  at 
first  sight*  and  rained  increased  value 
on  better  knoinedge.  He  had  lived 
in  educated  society*  had  travelled*  and 
read  much.  But*  two  or  three  years 
before  the  present  time*  he  had  come 
to  the  spot  where  he  now  lived*  hired 
a  cottage  with  a  tolerable  garden*  and 
there  established  a  great  number  of 
bee^hlves*  the  inhabitants  of  wbidi 
drew  their  fragrant  honey  cbieflr  flea 
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InflrhlUs.    He  attended  to  them  hfaB-  wood^woA;  ina  tMii  ttt  CUDbi 

Mif,  and  appeared  to  derive  from  them  and  a  eroim  6f  mSMtf  pWjfli^  eafttil 

his  principali  if  not  his  only  support,  to  see  what  waa  the  ikiatten  ne  bunt 

Many  of  his  hours  he  spent  in  wan-  oQt  at  the  top  of  the  spire  In  an  enm^ 

dering  alone  oyer  the  hills.    But  it  tionof  flameaadsmokepgarealaiigv* 

was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  meet  with  any  ing  yell  as  he  Tanished,  and^  at  th# 

<Mtfual  BtrangerSf  howerer  squalid  their  same  moment»  the  building  fell  tli»  and 

mretchedness.   He  alio  spoke  without  all  tiie  inhabitants  of  the  old  churdbl* 

reluctance  to  persons  of  the  highest  yard  were  heard  to  groan  in  their 

class  of  society  who  happened  to  fall  graves,  while  Bliss  Lascdles  was  ob^ 

vrithin  his  reach.    But  if  he  found  Sged>  bv.the  smell  of  sulphur,  to  use 

them  barrel  and  worthless  he  swung  her  smeUine-bottle.  But  alter  all,  Mr 

them  off  impaUently>  often  with  some  Collins,  I  doubt  whether  any  appari* 

grim  jest,  and,  shaking  his  bent  brow^  Hon  yon  might  have  finmd  and  invited 

went  i^nhb  way  sullen  and  thou§^t^  home  with  yon,  would  have  enjoyed 

ibl.  your  supper  as  much  as  we.*' 

On  the  present  occasion  the  woU^        «'  No ;  I  suppose  not   And,iufket, 

man,  as  he  might  himself  have  said»  mybuiprlseaiiamsappolntmentwereas 

had  on  bb  sheep's  clothing,  and  seem-  fo!uish  as  that  of  a  farmer,  some  mfies 

ed  cheerful  and  hospitable.    He  de-  firom  thii^  who  received  an  anonvmoos 

sired  his  ancient  helpmate  to  prepare  letter,  t^ing  hhn  that  In  ^e  nddoleof  a 

tea,  and  fry  some  slices  of  baoon ;  and,  certain  woo^  on  sudi  a  day,  he  weuld 

with  this,  and  bread  and  honc^  from  find  something  Du*  more  stnmge  and 

Colluis*8  hives,  the v  had  a  meal  which  preeioitt  than  the  erown  jewels^'-a  9^4- 

sufficed  to  refresh  them.  cinaHl,  indeed*  of  the  moat  wondanhl 

<<  What  can  have  taken  you,**  said  thing  on  earth.    He  wiotf  ezpeding 

Ck>llins,  « to  the  old  church  at  sneh  an  a  buhei  €i  dfaimiwdaf  or  Fottunatna*s 

hour  of  such  an  evening.?^  Did  yon  pnrse»  or  wiMethinfl'  eqndly  unlike 

wait  till  it  was  pitch  dark  in  order  to  turnips  and  dover^  and  was  mneh  uU^ 

see  the  view  the  better  ?*'  nished  and  puzzled  at  sedng  only  a 

<<  Darkness,*'   answered   Waking*  poor  little  chubby  baby.    Yet  the  let- 

fiam,  "  is  sometimes  well  wortill  iM»i  tar-Writer  said  true  enough.    I  do  not 

ing.     We,  however,  wanted  only  to  know  that  even  I  have  much  right  to 

view  the  sunset  Arom  the  churoh»  and  eomplahi  oo  the  ptesebt  ogeaslen.*^ 
proposed  to  return  by  twilight  and        ''  Then  I  am  sure  we  have  no^** 

moonlight.     But  the  storm  overtook  said  Maria |  *^  but  lam  afraid  yoU  we 


us,  and,  no  doubt,  also  detained  Mrs  very  wtst-Maod  she  ^attoed  at  his  bi^ 

Nugent  at  the  farm-honse,  where  she  whieh  lav  bn  the  mn*  beside  him**'  . 

had  stopped  behind  us  for  a  fewmo-  ^  (Hi  I  my  old  littk  soaked  a  liilie. 

ments.     We  were,  of  course,  glad  of  .  BomaavqiieelrmislsandvapomnimnBt 

the  shelter  afforded  by  the  ndn.  What  rise  up  In  il  frvm  oMi'a  bndtis^^e^^ 

we  should  have  done  at  last,  but  hir  eially  when  one  haa  hMtpened  to  look 

you,  I  cannot  imagine.*'  into  a  newspaper  mr «  fasMonaWe  »•• 

*'  Oh  1  the  darkness  would  not  have  vri,  timl  it  need  aet  ifaieli  flrom  m  ftw 

ateyou;  andanightintheoldehmreh  aerial,  dkmds  daeeeBdiag  oh  it.    Iliaa 

in  such  weather  would  have  beoi  a  ant  of  temporary  flrmament  between 

foretaste  of  a  kfaid  of  dfaa  and  Ideak  tiM  stbrma  Md  elatlir  of  olle's  kmd 

ghofitland,  mueh  like^  I  soppoa^  to  below,aAdtheettMreanrieioa8awlaifw 

that  whieh  we  shall  all  one  day  vialL  •  ology  Up  above.  Anieo  Metipiwiias 

As  it  is,  no  doubt  the  ringfaig  of  the  an  onl]r  the  MsoM'a  Atawnae  orMr 

bell  will  be  attributed  to  an  evil  spirit  bnlB^weather^    Manjr  a  lysliH^  hi- 

by  half  the  county.    I  tnysrif  was  ra-  deed^tethe  AhiMaeefaMityevIa 

ther  in  hopes  of  flndhig  some  huge  lUaUM  bgr  the  0fmL  aad  rnrinled 

skeleton,  or  demon,  hard  at  wotkiNW.  wlliitlmftiate^aftlfltwoalaheift- 

ing  the  rope,  and  was  rather  ttap-  lid  to  theilizttfreivemettih.'' 

pointed  St  seehig  only  you.**  iHto  latigiwft  titeit  aaiOeali  hwg^ 

'<  Ay»**  said  WalslnriiaB,  « It  a«itlMMftMUaey«atpMlheii%ia 

would  make  no  bad  tale.  StaMoie  we  If  fe»  tal  titiettid  Ui  «nek  and  WM 

spread  the  rumour: — AnamelesalMId  ebiMrt; 

amused  himself  with  ringhig  tiie  Ml  WMnhttl  s8dieil>  iad  mU  nP><t 


tiU  his  bundng  hands  sel  te  Me  en    iMidlNlaiBiilif  ti^WMli 

fire,  which  communicated  win  Ae    Mstoiy  of  eoferiaga  ibr  flie  head  Wiit* 
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integuments  are  concealed  the  eztrema 
boundaries  of  his  Being*  whichj  though 
certainly  finite,  philosophers  ayer  to 
be  all  but  infinite.** 

««  Or,"  said  Walsingham«   "  as  we 
may  express  it  in  Orphic  song  : — 

Oh  1  wondrous  power*,  ye  shoes  and  hat. 

That  bound  our  human  span, 
How  idly  sages  puzzle  at 
The  limits  set  to  man  I 
deira  are  altogether  different    from         ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  conversation  of  poets 
those  of  the  °«;g^^p^^"°5„^^^^^         and  moralisU,  when  they  hare  noVUie 
Porto  Santo  «o  Uie  P^^^^^  P3;     fear  of  a  pompous  pubUe  before  them, 

lation  of  the  one  place  wear  a  small     ^^^^^  became  mere  doegrel  and  absurd 


ten  on  that  principle.  Their  pictu- 
resque varieties,  and  diverse  uses  have 
often  been  noticed  by  travellers^  artbts> 
and  so  forth.  But  the  relation  of  the 
head-garment  to  the  thoughts  would 
give  a  new  point  of  view." 

"  Well,"  said  Collins,  with  a  tone 
between  defiance  and  jesting,  **  there 
are  many  odd  facts  to  be  noted  on  that 
matter.      As  the  land- shells  of  Ma- 


funnel-shaped,  or  unicorn  cap,  and 
the  same  race  in  the  other  adorn  them- 
selves with  a  flat  bonnet." 

**  Ah !  "  said  Walsingham,  with 
bland  seriousness,  *'  remarks  of  that 
depth  and  originality  recall  the  famous 
Pythian  verses  of  Nathaniel  Lee,  the 
Tf  ophonian  prophet : — 

*  Methinks  I  see  a  hieroglyphic  bat 
Skim  o'er  the  zenith  in  a  sLip-shod  hat.' " 

Both  Collins  and  Maria  now  laugh- 
ed loud  and  merrily  ;  and  the  Recluse 
said,  «  Well,  no  one  can  deny  that  the 
whole  of  man  is  included  between  his 
hat  and  shoes.     In  these  mysterious 


doggrel 

dity,  and  yet  suits  for  the  time  both 
the  men  and  the  occasion.  Such  talk 
helped  on  the  hour  till  Maria  bade 
them  good-night,  and  thanking  them 
both,  and  especially  Collins,  for  his 
kindness,  left  them  to  themselves.  She 
retired  to  think,  to  remember  Arthur, 
to  shudder  at  the  image  of  the  lost 
vessel,  to  pray,  and  then  to  sleep.  In 
the  mean-time  Collins  made  more  tea 
for  himself,  Walsingham  having  had 
enough,  and  drank  it  by  bowlsful, 
without  milk^  and  sweetened  with  his 
own  honey. 


Chapter  XI. 


*«  That,"  said  Walsingham  to  Col- 
lins, "  was  a  striking  event  of  which 
we  have  been  witnesses  at  the  church. 
But  I  should  like  to  have  observed, 
unseen,  the  demeanour  of  the  people 
when  they  reached  the  burning  edifice, 
as  I  suppose  a  crowd  of  them  soon  did. 
There  is  much  to  attract  and  awaken 
one  in  the  thought  of  a  living  world 
startled  by  the  conflagration  of  a 
neighbouring  world  of  graves  and 
ghosts.  But  it  ought  to  be  painted 
on  both  sides.  I  mean  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  actual  beings  re- 
garding this  convulsion  in  the  realm 
of  the  past,  and  from  that  of  the  ruin 
and  its  graves  impersonated  and  spirit- 
ualized, and  brought  face  to  face  with 
bodily  mortals.  One  might  round  the 
whole  mto  a  little  Grecian  tragedy, 
the  action  consisting  of  the  efforts  of 
the  men  to  save  the  buildings,  and 
their  lamentations  ov^r  memorials  of 
their  ancestors,  and  the  Chorus  being 
a  band  of  spectres,  with  the  grey  old 
founder  of  the  church,  clothed  in  his 
pall  of  lead  and  years^  leading  the 
grLdy  troop,  and  irailing  wid  s^oko* 


nishing  through  the  tempestnons  and 
fiery  air." 

"  Why,"  answered  Collins,  *«  do 
any  thing  of  the  kind  ?  It  might  be 
worth  while  to  know  what  really  hap- 
pened. But  what  we  should  gain  by 
taking  the  mere  name  of  the  real  event 
and  appending  a  fiction  to  it,  I  do  not 
see.  When  I  am  not  in  a  very  fero- 
cious humour  I  do  not  mind  seeing  a 
soldier,  for  I  know  what  he  and  his 
dress  are,  and  mean.  But  some  lord 
or  linendraper  coxcomb,  in  the  mas- 
querade dress  of  a  soldier,  is  a  thing  to 
be  drifted,  as  soon  as  possible,  down 
the  great  sewer  of  perdition.  The 
uniform,  on  such  shoulders,  is  but  a 
red  rag  thrown  into  the  kennel ;  and 
the  biped  is  but  the  fleshly  e&gy  of  a 
man  a  good  deal  more  offensive  than  a 
wax  one  at  a  puppet-show.  Now  so 
I  hold  it  to  be  with  your  supposed 
poem.  By  all  means  give  us  as  much 
truth  as  possible^  even  though  the  dose 
is  ever  so  bitter.  ButlieSy  whether  In 
verse  or  prose,  are  an  abomination 
under  the  sun^  and  above  it  too»  if 
such  pests  are  known  th«n^  whioh  Hur 
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the  sake  of  the  super-sol ar8>  I  hope  is  But  herein  is  the  difference^  that  the 

not  the  case.     Truths  man !  truth  is  poem  b  not  meant  to  convey  know* 

the  only  true^oetry,  if  the  business  of  ledge  or  produce  conviction^  bat  to 

poetry  is  to  move  the  feelings^  which,  excite  a  state  of  feeling  at  once  lively 

for  aught  I  see,  might  as  well  be  lefi  and  harmonious.     That  the  feelings 

unmoved.  But  bread  and  meat,  which  may  be  lively,  the  poem  must  have 

we  do  want  daily,  are  facts.   Ambrosia  energy,  distinctness,  glow ;  that  they 

is  doubtless  a  fact  too — ^for  the  gods,  may  be   harmonious,  it  must  have 

But  for  me,  a  man,  it  is  a  fiction,  consistency    and    completeness,   and 

Bread  and  truth  are  all  man  wants ;  must  lead  to  the  apprehension  of  a 

and  a  loaf  is  only  an  eatable  lump  of  peaceful  order  supreme  over  all  con-  ' 

truth  fitted  for  the  body,  as  truth  is  the  fusion.     But  it  may  have  aU  these  re- 

invisible,  but  no  less  substantial,  bread  quisites,  and   therefore   be  a   g^ood 

of  the  spirit.     Tea,  too,  is  truth  in  its  poem,  and  yet  be  far  from  a  litehd 

way,  and.verygood  for  a  thirsty  throat,  representation    of    the    fact,    event. 

Talk  to  me  of  nectar  by  the  hour,  but  thought,  or  emblem,  which  supplies 

my  mouth  would  still  be  dry,  and  I  the  pretext  for  it.     If  you  rightly      < 

should  wish  you  drinking  it  at  Olym-  weigh  all  these  conditions  of  a  poem's 

pus,  or  any  where  away  from  me.  existence,  you  will  see,  I  think,  that  it 

** '  What  is  truth?*  said  jesting  Pi-  may  and  often  must  admit  free  and 

late,  and  would  not  wait  for  an  answer,  marvellous  displays  of  fancy,  legend* 

But  I  stand  in  his  shoes,  and  wait  in-  superstition,  and  symbolic  necroman* 

stead  of  him.*'  cy.     In  a  word,  it  must  boldly  say— 

'*  Truth  is  every  thing  that  is.  To  produce  an  impression  equivalent 
Every  thing  is  truth  ;  and  every  no-  to  that  which  this  actual,  but  super- 
thing  is  lie.  Destiny  for  ever  spins  abundant,  overwhelming  world  would 
things — realities.  But  man  is  the  only  produce  in  a  ndnd  capable  of  embra- 
beast  I  know  of  that  spins  nothings—  cing  it  as  a  whole,  I  will  shape  a 
fictions  -^  poems.  So  he  tries  to  world  of  my  own,  no  less  vivid  and 
swindle  destiny  and  his  own  fellow-  coherent,  but  rounded  in  a  smaller 
beasts.  But  destiny  spins  on  un-  circle,  readily  intelligible  to  man,  and 
swindled,  and  leaves  him  to  die  like  a  delightful  to  him,  as  free  from  the 
starved  spider  in  his  own  cobweb,  baffling,  confounding  immensity  of 
Honesty  is  the  only  true  religion  ;  all  that  in  which  he  lives.  Every  thing, 
else  is  mere  superstition,  more  or  less  therefore,  which  we 'borrow  from  the 
poetic — that  is,  more  or  less  false."  actual  for  the  uses  of  poetry,  must  be 

'*  A  compendious  creed,  and  that  translated  not  transferred,  its  form 
sounds  as  if  it  would  have  saved  Aris-  and  colouring  modified,  from  that 
totle,  Quintilian,  Strada,  and  the  consistent  with  and  dependent  on  the 
Sohlegels  a  good  deal  of  trouble.  But  appearances  of  the  actual  world,  to 
look  closer.  All  that  1,  too,  want  is  those  required  by  the  unity  of  the 
Truth,  but  Truth  madointeUigible  and  imaginary  creation.  Such  seem  to 
eflectual  for  man.  In  order  to  this,  me  the  laws  required  by  the  slightest 
what  is  essential  and  characteristic  in  song  ;  and  yet  adequate  to  explain 
an  image  or  feeling  must  be  separated  the  Odyssey,  Hamlet,  and  Herman 
from  what  is  accidental  or  futile — I  and  Dorothea.** 
mean,  from  what  must  seem  so  to  us—  '^  Well,  a  very  pretty  scheme.  But 
for,  doubtless,  nothing  really  is  so, —  in  my  notion  a  mere  jugglery.  The 
must  bo  divided  from  the  endless,  un-  moment  you  separate  a  part  of  human 
manageable  All,  which  would  only  be-  existence  from  the  g^eat  All  it  be- 
wilder us.  That  is,  it  must  be  mark-  longs  to,  and  seek  to  shape  it  into  a 
ed  out  as  a  distinct  Whole  by  itself,  minor,  dependent,  and  analogous,  bnt 
with  its  own  beginning,  progress,  and  distinct  world,  which,  as  I  understand, 
conclusion.  Now,  if  this  be  rightly  is  your  notion,  that  moment  you  lose 
done,  we  shall  have  the  essential  all  law  and  measure  of  truth  and 
Thought  filling  its  own  circle,  exclud-  falsehood.  A  feeling,  an  image,  an 
ing  all  that  is  extraneous  to  itself,  and  event  is  true  that  is  real,  genuine,  not 
taking  in  and  embodying  from  with-  when  detached,  but  only  when  con- 
out  whatever  is  necessary  to  its  own  nected  with  its  original  circumstances 
completeness  and  evidence.  All  this,  and  atknosphere.  Suppose,  while  the 
however,  is  quite  as  true  of  a  history,  clay  of  nature  is  yet  witt  «a\  ^^^5or% 
or  a  theory,  or  a  speech,  asof  apoein*  IbtedL  ott  «^  ?wv%«t  ^"^  ^s^  ^"**  V\w^ 
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the  great  image ;  this  is^  no  doubt»  a 
real  part  of  the  whole.  But  then  the 
Iracnonal  edge  recalls  that  it  is  only 
aportiottf  and  ought  to  be  replaced 
in  its  former  position.  But  if  I  agun 
knead  it  up  and  round  it  off  into  a  se- 
parate work»  betraying  no  violent  dis- 
toeatioUf  it  ceases  to  be  any  thing  but 
a  fiction  of  my  hands.  I  cannot  make 
it  a  small  total*  recalling  in  minuter 
lines»  and  representing  the  great  one« 
because  the  great  one  is  too  vast*  and 
I  see  it  only  in  part.  An  Iliad  was 
Tery  well*  because  those  for  whom  it 
was  written  believed  it  all  true*  read 
it  as  history*  and  had  no  more  doubt 
of  Jupiter  and  Pallas  than  of  Achillea 
and  Agamemnon.  To  us*  who  have 
looked  at  the  wrong  side  of  the  pup* 

K;>show*  it  has  lost  half  its  value, 
t  remember*  besides*  that  the  free 
extemporaneous  Homeric  rhythm  is 
very  unlike  our  modem  metres.  To 
me  it  seems  that  the  very  fact  of  writ- 
ing in  artificial*  elaborate  verse  is  a  pro- 
diunation  of  a  design  to  be  absurd." 
'  "  Verse  ought  to  be*  and  to  have 
the  evidence  of  being*  the  spontaneous 
and  onlj  suitable  .utterance  of  lively 
and  debghtful  emotion.  If  not*  doubt- 
less it  is  bad  and  a  trick.'* 

<'  Almost  all  I  know  of,  indeed*  is 
ao.  As  for  the  verse  of  Homer  and 
Shakspeare  it  is  only  prose  fused  and 
fluid.  But  almost  all  else  is  prose 
pinched*  twisted*  filed*  scraped*  and 
notched  into  arbitrary  forms*  m  hopes* 
not  of  producing  any  independent 
feeling*  but  of  awakening  some  echo 
of  the  feeling  which  the  authentic 
melody  of  words  begets.  But*  in 
fine,  explain  it  how  you  will*  all  fic- 
tion in  verse  or  prose  is  to  me  abhor- 
rent. I  hate  straw-men*  snow-men* 
rag-men,  colossal  dolls*  bronze  kings 
and  dukes*  and  all  the  sons  of  scare- 
crows. I  loathe  your  modem  ro- 
mance which  sets  up  its  tawdry  wooden 
Highlanders  and  calumetted  Indians 
at  the  door  with  as  keen  an  eye  to 
gain*  and  to  the  public*s  gross  crav- 
ings, as  the  keeper  of  a  snuff-shop. 
We  have  not  too  much  thought  and 
mergy  among  us  for  actual  life*  and 
it  is  idiotic  to  waste  what  we  have  in 
aimless  sympathies*  and  to  spend  our 
days  in  tracing  out  the  baby-house 
labyrinths  of  songs  and  sonnets.  What 
would  yon  think  of  a  man  who,  when 
his  ship  was  sinking*  and  the  only 
cbanoe  lay  in  working  w\1i\i  even 
ifoew>  iboold  begin  to  fiddle  on  \\io 
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deck*  and  set  the  sailora  off  in  an  in* 
sane  dance  ?  We*  and  the  world  too* 
are  in  just  this  need#  and  the  poets 
help  us  as  little." 

Walsingham  answered  calmly*.^ 
"  I  do  not  remember  that  the  seamen 
in  the  Greek  story  were  muoh  the  bet- 
ter for  throwing  Arion  overboard.** 

'<  Ah  1  I  suppose  in  that  tale  soms 
poet  was  pleading  his  own  canse  and 
that  of  his  brethi^n.  In  this  matter* 
however*  we  shall  not  agree ;  but  I 
do  hold  most  firmly  to  the  bdief  that 
the  task  of  life  is  a  hard*  stenip  Spar- 
tan'work — to  climb  with  bleeding 
feet  among  rocks  of  ice  and  lava.  We 
must  have  done*  once  for  all*  with  cob* 
webs  and  rose  vimours*  election  rib* 
bons  and  rockets*  nunmieiy  and  finery 
of  all  kinds.  Sentimental  sighing 
has  no  business  in  a  worid  where 
there  are  so  many  heart-broken- 
groans.  The  will  is  the  foundation 
of  a  man.  He  should  stand  up — speak 
out — hold  fast — stamp  his  thoughts 
in  strong  words— and  leavo  lies*  songs* 
fiatteries*  fancies*  and  all  other  mental 
sillabub  whatever  to  womanish  and 
sickly  stomachs.  Then  when  he  stands, 
as  I  often  do*  alone  upon  the  bare 
hill-top,  and  thinks  of  the  laws*  max- 
ims* amiabilities*  decencies*  and  re- 
putations that  make  up  what  we  call 
our  country*  and  which  are  but  one 
g^eat  fermenting  mass  of  falsehood, 
let  him  rejoice  that  he  dares  keep  his 
own  soul  pure  and  in  arms*  and 
breathe  the  air  of  heaven  which  has 
not  yet  been  all  filled  witli  the  reek 
of  men*s  vanity  and  voluptuousness. 
For  in  our  smooth*  delicate*  moral 
days*  even  conscience  has  been  made 
nothing  more  than  a  kind  of  voluptu- 
ous self-indulgence.  O !  for  some 
rude  old  John  Baptist  or  Wickliffe* 
to  go  through  the  land*  and  cry. 
Wo  I  Wo  1  and  make  our  feebio 
busy  men  of  talents  and  notorieCj, 
and  European  reputation — Heaven 
help  them  1— skip  at  his* voice  like 
grasshoppers  f^om  before  the  tramp 
of  a  rhinoceros.** 

'^  Why  should  not  he  who  so 
strongly  conceives  also  perform  ?** 

"Ola  man  may  fancy  indeed  that 
his  arms  are  long  enough  to  reach 
the  stars ;  but  when*  in  trying  even  to 
raise  them  above  his  own  head*  they 
have  been  heavily  beaten  back  and 
tmshed  by  the  denMm  of  the  air*  he 
TKQ]^  be  content*  for  a  while  at  least* 
\A  t^>  VGiii  ^nxiA  \5a  v>nc^     Bat 
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you^  you  for  whose  pipings  and  mad- 
rigals the  world  has  smooth  and  fa- 
Tonrable  ears^  yon>  had  you  the  heart 
of  a  man  instead  of  the  fancy  of  a 
conjurer^  might  indeed  find  or  make 
the  sad  hour  for  speaking  severe 
truths ;  you  might  inspirit  and  shame 
men  into  the  work  of  painftdly  build- 
ing up  for  themself  es  new>  and  graver^ 
and  more  serene  hopes,  instead  of 
lulling  them  into  a  arunken  dream 
with  wanton  urs  and  music.** 

Walsingham  shook  his  head,  but 
not  angrily,  and  said — **  One  builds 
Cyclopian  walls,  another  fashions 
marble  carvings.  Each  must  work 
as  he  can.  But  remember  that  the 
Cyclopian  walls,  though  they  stood 
indeed,  and  stand,  became  useless 
monuments  of  a  dead  past,  and  the 
fox  and  the  robber  kennel  among  the 


stones.  The  marble  canrings  which 
humanized  their  own  early  age  are 
still  the  delight  of  all  humane  genera- 
tions." 

'*  Ay,  but  those  marble  carvings, 
fbr  those  who  wrought  and  revered 
them,  were  most  holy  realities.  Our 
modem  poems  and  other  tinsel  work 
are,  for  us,  as  mere  toys  as  musical 
sniiff-boses  or  gauze  flowers.** 

'*  To  him  who  regards  them  as  mere 
toys  they  are  indeed  worthless,  nay, 
dangerous.  That  which  he  handles  as 
a  squib  he  may  find  burst  between  his 
fingers  as  a  bomb.  But  of  such  men, 
and  those  who  work  for  them,  there 
need  be  no  discourse  between  us." 

"  Of  such  men  I  fear  there  must 
be  discourse  between  us,  if  wc  are  to 
discourse  at  all,  and  in  speaking  not 
forget  ourselves." 


CHAFTBa  XII. 

They  bade  each  other  good-night,  sense  of  the  graceful,  the  harmonious, 

and  lay  back  in  their  chairs  at  opposite  the  complete,  without  which  life  to 

udes  of  the  fire.      Collins  went  to  Walsingnam   appeared  so  bare  and 

sleep.     But  Walsingham  sat  revolv-  empty.      It  was  a  character  which, 

ing  the  conversation  that  had  passed  in  its  dim  but  broken  strength,  and 

and  his  present  position.    He  thought  large    though     interrupted    outline, 

that  he  saw  most  dbtinctly  the  fallacy  seemed  to  nim  more  imposing  than 

of  his  host's  views  as  to  poetry ;  and  any  other  he  had  known,  than  all  that 

Judg^  fVom  this  evening  s  experience  he  could  find  in  himself.     His  curio- 

that  he  was  not  a  very  acute  reasoner,  sity  and  his  sympathy  with  the  myste- 

80  far,  at  least,  as  reasoning  is  carried  rious  were  awakened,  and  were  excited 

on  by  analysis.     He  also  regarded  the  more  by  his  ignorance  of  the  pre- 

him  as  narrow  and  partial  in  all  his  vious  history  which,  in  spite  of  fervid 

feelings    and    aims,   viewing   many  longings  after  a  high  course  of  human 

^things  with  undue  violence,  and  with  action,  had  thrown  Collins  into  this 

undeserved  indifference  turning  from  solitude  a  brooding  aimless  hermit, 
others.     The  mind,  he  said  to  him-        Now,  as  was  his  custom,  he  began 

self,  of  this  recluse  resembles  a  smith's  to  collect  and  arrange  all  he  knew  of 

forge,  with  its  small  glowing  light,  its  the  man,  and  the  recent  circumstances 

deep  imaginative  shadows,  the  strenu-  that  had  brought  them   acquainted, 

ous  image  of  the  workman,  and  the  But  here  his  thoughts  were  turned 

weighty    and    colossal    processes  to  into  a  different  direction,  for,  with  the 

which  the  whole  is  devoted.    <'Well,**  events  of  the  evening,  the  image  of 

he  thought,  <' let  others  forge  crowbars  Maria  recurred  to  him.     He  recalled 

and  ploughshares,  nay,  even  weapons  his  previous  feelings  of  admiration  for 

and  armour ;  enough  for  me,  in  my  her ;  his  delight  in  her  pure,  unselfish 

sunny  chamber,  with  vino-leaves  round  elevation  of  heart ;  his  own  intellec- 

the  windows,  tomould  graceful  figures,  tual  superiority,  which  had  enabled 

or  even  to  engrave  the  small  and  un-  Mm  to  see  over  and  round  her  opi- 

obtrusive  gem.*'    Hb  mind,  however,  nions  ;  and  the  coldness  and  weakness 

did  not  rest  here.  He  could  not  escape  of  his  faith  in  invisible  realities,  com- 

from  the  feeling  that,  after  all,  there  pared  with  her  devout  and  practical 


was  in  Collins  an  earnest  though  rug- 
ged and  painful  force  of  some  kind, 
whether  of  will,  or  feeling,  or  imagi- 
nation, which  bore  down  the  poef. 
This  energpy  but  half  understood  it- 
self^ and  was  unaccompanied  by  any 


reliance.  The  unspeakable  loveliness 
of  her  whole  being  presented  itself 
anew  to  him ;  and  he  reflected  with 
how  much  pleasure  he  had  been  able 
to  give  heT  ft^^\i  YxiQ^Vi^^^^  «»Sjl  v^ 
set  Idex  vaadL  Hsi  xaaN  wqkoX.  \Bk  '^^s^  ^* 
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rections.  For  while  his  suggestions 
and  ideals  rooted  themselves  in  her* 
and  re-appeared  in  gentler  and  more 
attractive  forms  in  her  demeanour  and 
language,  she  had  seemed  to  him  a 
nymph-like  Grecian  girU  catching 
new  hints  of  melody  and  themes  of 
Ycrsc  from  a  sage  master,  hy  her 
voice  and  instrument,  her  sunny  beauty 
and  lyrical  glances  lending  to  them 
roundness,  fluency,  and  a  thrilling 
sweetness.  Lastly,  he  reviewed  tho 
singular  hour  that  he  had  spent  with 
her  in  the  ruined  church,  and  was 
conscious  of  a  mingled  rush  of  pain 
and  joy  while  he  revived  for  a  moment 
the  free  and  mounting  flight  of  heart 
with  which  they  had  seemed  to  live 
together  in  the  tempest  and  rise  upon 
its  wings  above  the  ordinary  restraints 
of  custom  and  reserve.  It  was  a  less 
selfish  train  of  emotion,  more  eleva- 
ting and  enthusiastic  than  he  had  al- 
most ever  experienced.  But  along 
with  the  remembrance  of  it  came  that 
of  the  discovery  of  her  secret  afiec- 
tion,  though  for  whom  he  could  not 
divine.  From  this  he  would  fain  have 
withdrawn  his  attention,  for  ho  habi- 
tually endeavoured  to  turn  away  from 
all  painful  considerations.  But  the 
facts  were  too  recent,  and  she  was 
still  too  near  him.  A  few  Teet  and  a 
thin  ceiling  were  all  that  divided  him 
from  the  sleeping  girl.  Love  with 
his  torch  liglited  the  poet*s  imagina- 
tion up  tho  dark  stair.  He  seemed  to 
see  the  beautiful  and  animated  head 
now  recliued  in  still  unconsciousness 
on  the  pillow  ;  tho  delicate  and  benign 
hand  and  rounded  arm  escaping  from 
tho  folds  designed  to  hide  them  ;  the 
smooth  eyelids,  with  their  dark  lashes 
closed,  and  tho  full,  half-parted  lips. 
Over  all  the  enchanted  picture  of  his 
fancy,  he  viewed  the  silent  dream- 
world opened  to  her  spirit,  with 
many  images,  of  which  his  own  was 
one,  blended  in  the  front,  and  a  dark 
and  fiery  cloud  of  destiny,  like  the 
smoke  of  that  nighfs  conflagration, 
opaque  to  him,  though  for  her  trans- 
parent, hiding  the  main  and  central 
figure  so  incomparably  dear  to  Maria. 
The  hour  of  twelve  came.  The 
clear  picture  of  the  lady  in  her  cham- 
ber vanished,  tho  long  and  busy  past, 
with  its  prominent  and   struggling 


forms,  broke  at  once  upon  him.  He 
had  now  before  hb  eyes  together, 
Arthur  and  Sir  Charles,  Wilson  and 
Hastings,  Musgrave,  and  Walsing- 
bam.  The  student,  the  baronet,  the 
farmer,  the  traveller,  the  divine,  the 
poet — each  seemed  to  him  perfectly 
distinct,  yet  as  to  each  he  had  a  train 
of  evident  remembrances,  and  each 
he  fancied  was  himself.  So  might  he 
have  stood  in  the  midst  of  many  large 
mirrors,  each  bright  and  specUess, 
but  each  of  a  differently  coloored 
glass,  a  blue,  a  red,  a  green,  a  golden* 
an  amethyst,  a  white,  and  seen  him- 
self, hb  own  form,  face,  gesture,  and 
expression  of  countenance  reflected  in 
each  of  the  surfaces,  but  with  the  dif- 
ference of  colouring.  But  again  it 
seemed  that  the  difference  overbalan- 
ced the  identity,  and  that  he  beheld 
only  so  many  several  figures,  passing 
for  the  same  one  man  by  wearing  a 
mask  the  fac-simile  of  his  face.  As 
the  hour  glided  on,  the  various  forms 
grew  less  and  less  distinct,  though  his 
inward  recollection  of  thw  lustoir 
was  still  clear^  He  now  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  sleeping  countenanoe 
of  Collins,  with  its  bold  and  harsh 
lines  still  full  of  melancholy  and  ener- 
getic meaning,  and  with  hair  so  pre- 
maturely grey  shading  the  furrowed 
brow  and  beating  temples.  All  the 
impressions  of  the  evening  came  upon 
him  with  redoubled  power.  He  saw 
in  that  face  a  long  inscription  to  which 
he  required  the  key.  Even  without 
its  help  he  knew  of  a  concentered  zeal 
and  torrid  vigour,  narrow  perhaps  in 
its  objects  and  experience,  but  baring 
a  depth  and  genuineness  of  life  found 
in  few  among  mankind,  and  especially 
rare  in  profusely  accomplished  and 
refined  periods  and  classes.  He  s^d 
to  himself— I  understand  and  can  paint 
a  thousand  modes  of  human  exIlBtence, 
from  the  hero  and  the  sage,  to  tho 
damsel,  the  child,  and  the  rude  barba- 
rian slave.  But  there  is  one  charac- 
ter that  seems  to  lie  beyond  me  wrap- 
ped in  its  own  dark  electric  cloud. 
This,  too,  shall  now  lie  clear  under  my 
gaze  and  be  wielded  by  my  will. 

The  ring  did  not  refuse  its  func- 
tion ;  and  Walsingham  slept  in  utter 
oblivion. 
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AFFAIRS  IN  THE  EAST. 


Every  body  knows  that  our  empire 
in  the  East  is  entirely  one  of  opinion ; 
that  the  vast  realms  of  Hindostan  have 
been  won  by  the  sword,  and  must  be 
maintained  by  the  sword  ;  and  that  it 
depends  upon  the  chance  of  perpetual 
success,  not  merely  for  its  prosperity, 
but  for  its  existence.     Forty  or  fifty 
thousand  Europeans,   including  five- 
and- twenty  thousand  soldiers,  are  there 
to  be  found  scattered  among  ninety  mil- 
lions of  Asiatics,  directly  subjected  to 
their  empire,  and  a  still  greater  num- 
ber in  the  tributary  and  allied  states. 
How  so  small  a  body  of  Europeans 
should  ever  hav^  succeeded  in  acquir- 
ing and  maintaining  an  empire  at  the 
distance  of  eight  thousand  miles  from 
the  British  islands,  over  so  immense  a 
body,  most  of  them  hardly  inferior 
to  the 'European  race  in  nardihood 
and  valour,  trained  to  discipline,  and 
supplied  with  military  implements  of 
•war  fully  as  powerful,  will  be  a  sub- 
ject of   never-ceasing   astonishment^ 
and  is  not  rightly  appreciated  by  this 
generation,   only  because,  like    any 
other  prodigy  with  which  we  have  long 
been   familiar,  it  has   ceased  to  be 
an  object  of  present  surprise.     But 
one  thing  is  perfectly  plain,  and  must 
be  quite  obvious  even  to  the  most  su- 
perficial observer, — that  such  an  em- 
pire  can  be  maintained  only  by  the 
most  consummate  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  local  govern- 
ment— by  the  maintenance  of  a  power- 
ful European  force,  and  by  the  most 
5cdulous  attention,  both  to  the  material 
interests  and  the  rights  of  property  in 
the  immense  mass  of  our  Oriental  sub- 
jects.     Even  if  no   external   danger 
ilireatened  ;  if  no  northern  power  was 
at  hand  to  take  advantage  of  any  weak- 
ness in  our  Indian  administration,  and 
no  northern  diplomacy  to  combinethe 
Courts  of  Central  Asia  into  a  power- 
fdl  league  against  us,  still,  common- 
sense  has  long  demonstrated  to  every 
mun  capable  ofthinking  and  acquaint- 
ed with  the  subject,  that  our  Indian 
empire  stood  on  the  most  precarious 
foundation ;  and  that  by  disaffection 
among  the  native  troops,  almost  be- 
fore the  alarming  tidings  could  reach 
the  British  shores,  the  splendid  fabric 
might  be  levelled  with  toe  dust. 


What,  then,  has  been  the  policy  of 
the  British  Government  ?  Have  they 
employed  the  precious  years  of  peace  in 
our  Eastern  dominions  in  increasing  our 
European  force — augmenting  our  na- 
tive military  establishment — concilia- 
ting the  aficctions  of  the  native  sol- 
diers— strengthen'ng  our  frontier  to- 
wards the  north  and  west,  and  secu- 
ring ourselves  by  alliances  among  the 
powers  of  Central  Asia  ?  Have  we 
established  a  powerful  fleet  of  armed 
steam-boats  on  the  Indus,  and  ren- 
dered that  great  river,  seventeen  hun- 
dred miles  in  length,  the  true  frontier 
of  Hindostan  against  European  or 
Asiatic  power,  an  impenetrable  bar- 
rier to  hostile  arms  ?  Have  we  esta- 
blished military  camps  on  its  shoreF^ 
and  erected  forts  to  support  the  ope- 
rations of  the  frontier  troops,  and 
established  a  national  force  capable  of 
supporting  those  in  front  in  case  of 
disaster?  Have  we  conciliated  the 
affections  of  the  inhabitants  in  our 
rear,  and  secured  the  attachment  of 
the  native  troops  by  liberal  allow- 
ances and  retired  establishments  held 
safely  ?  Have  we  promoted  industry 
through  Hindostan  by  opening  to  it 
the  unfettered  market  of  the  British 
Empire,  and  won  the  hearts  of  all 
classes  by  the  imparti^il  administra- 
tion of  the  revenue,  and  the  steady 
security  given  to  existing  land  rights  ? 
Alas !  we  have  done  the  very  reverse 
of  all  these  things;  and  in  order  to 
enable  our  readers  to  form  some  esti- 
mate of  the  infatuation  which,  for  the 
last  ten  years,  has  pervaded  our  In- 
dian Councils,  under  the  influence  of 
the  parsimonious,  niggardly  ideas  of 
the  masses  at  home,  we  shall  subjoin 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  steps  which 
have  been  taken  to  injure  our  mag- 
nificent Eastern  dominions  during  the 
disastrous  era  of  Reform,  which  will 
probably  excite  some  attention  from  the 
evident  approach  of  the  time  when  the 
effects  of  our  policy  and  the  strength 
of  our  empire  there  are  to  be  put  to  the 
test. 

We  possessed,  fifteen  years  ago,  two 
line  of  battle  ships,  and  several  str< 
frigates  in  the  Indian  occ     ,  hav 
their  principal  station  at  x^i  — 

a  force  amply  snfildent  to       o  se- 
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cured  our  predominance  in  the  Per-  been  chilled  and  discouraged  to  a  most 
sian  Gulf,  and  rendered  certain  the  alarming  degpree. 
co-operation  of  Mushat>  and  all  the  Serious  as  are  the  dangen    that 
powers  on  the  shores  of  Persia  and  threaten  our  Indian  possesaom  from 
Arabia.     We  have  sold  off»  or  dis-  these  measures  of  reductioii  and  eco- 
mantlcd,  the  whole  of  this  fleet,  in  nomy,  there  are  other  internal  changes 
order  to  make   a  show   of  reduced  which  are,  perhaps^  still  more  oua- 
cxpendituro.       The   India  Company  mitous,   because    productiTe  of  dis* 
have  not  a  ship  of  war  of  their  own  content  more  deep-seated  and  eiib 
in  tho  Indian  Ocean,  and  whatever  more  incurable.       The  error  corn- 
ships  wc  may  send  there  will  form  a  mittod  by  Lord  ComwalliB  of  intro- 
deduction  from  the  naval  strength  of  ducing  European  ideas  of  fendal  pro- 
Great  Britain.      Wo   had  till  very  perty  into  the  Easty  and  holdings  eoa- 
lately  just  three  weak  battalions  on  trary  to  all  Asiatic  principle,  that  the 
tho  Indus,  and  the  nearest  troops  to  zenundar  or  collector  ia  the  real  pro- 
support  them  in  tho  rear  were  a  nun-  prietor,  instead  of  the  ryot  or  ctdti- 
dred  and  fifty  miles  distant.  While  ne-  vator,  had  been  attended  in  many  of 
glccting  thus  our  foreign  defences,  we  tho  provinces  where  it  has  been  esiab- 
have  still  more  ruinously  weakened  our  lished  with  the  most  diaastrona  conse- 
intcrnal  resources.     We  have  reduced  quences,  and  led,  in  some  distrietSy 
the  European  native  force,  which,  in  to  the  great  impoveriahment  of  the 
1827>  was  33,000,  to  twenty-five  regi-  inhabitants.     The  land-rent,  conati- 
ments,    mustering    little    more  than  tuting  two-thirds  of  the  whole  reve- 
19,000  men,  and   the  native    army,  nue  of  India,  has  fallen  off  two  millions 
which  in  the  former  vcar  was  260,000,  of  late  years,  from  the  impoaaibility 
to  1 .55,000.     All  this  wo  have  done  of  extracting  their  auit-renta  from  the 
in  the  full   knowledge  of  the  truth  cultivators,  ruined  by  oppreaaiTe  ma- 
emphatically  impressed  upon  our  Go-  nagement    The  perpetoal  aettlement, 
vernment  by  our  greatest  command-  established  in  1792,  could  not,  perfaaof, 
ers  in  India,  even  at  the  moment  of  bo  altogether  abrogated,  but  regiufr 
their  most  signal  triumphs,  that,  with-  tions  should  have  been  introduced  to 
out  an  adequate  proportion  of  Euro-  protect  the  cultivator;  and  yet  nothing 
pcan  troops,  which  should  never  be  of  tho  kind  effectual   has   been  at- 
•  less  than  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  that  of  tempted.  So  far  from  this,  the  power 
tlie  native  soldiers,  it  was  impossible  of  judging  in  revenue  caaea,  which 
to  expect  success  in  India,  and  that  our  constitute  by  far  the  moat  important 
empire  in  the  East,  on  the  appearance  in  the  Indian  courts,  has  been  vested 
of  tne  first  European  power,  would  be  in  the  European  collectora  of  the  re- 
seriouslv  endangered.  venue.     This  is  not  only  a  dangerous 
Nor  IS  this  afl.     In  addition  to  thb  proceeding,  but  it  throws  discredit 
diminution  of  tho   numbers  of  our  upon  the  whole  system  of  our  Indian 
military  establishments,  we  have  taken  Administration.     There  is  not  indeed 
steps    still  more  decisively  calculat-  a  more  upright  and  conscientious  set 
ed  to  alienate  the  affections  of  those  of  men  than  the  Company's  civil  ser- 
whom  we  retained  under  our  stand-  vants  in  India ;  but  human  nature  if 
ards.     Forgetting  that  there  can  be  weak,  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived 
no  inherent  loyalty  in  a  black  Mus-  what  a  host  of  contariona  must  assail 
sulman,  or  Hindoo,  to  a  white  Chris-  a  judge,  when,  at  the  very  moment 
tian,  and  distant  Crown,  we  have  done  when  his  regular  income  has   been 
much  to  dissolve  the  firm  bond  of  union  materiallv  reduced  by  economical  par- 
that  has  hitherto  held  us  together—  ings  of  late  years,  he  finds  hlnuelf 
that  of  permanent  self-interest.     In-  entrusted   with    the  decision   of  all 
fiuenced  bv  a  blind  and  false  spirit  of  questions    between  the   Government 
economy,  the  Indian  Government  have  and  the   people  connected  with  the 
successively  reduced  the  allowances,  land  revenue  within  his  jurisdiction, 
retired  pensions,  and  other  advantages  and  knows  by  experience  that  the  re- 
accruing  to  tho  officers,  European  and  gular  remittance  of  a  large  sum  quar- 
nativc,  as  well  as  privates  of  the  na-  terly  from  headquarters  is  the  best 
tivc  army,  so  that  not  only  has  the  at-  possible  means  of  securing  the  favours 
tachment  of  tlioso  actually  in  the  ranks  of  the   dispensers   of  patronage  on 
}}een  seriously  weakened,  but  tVke  div  nViloh  his  future   fortune  depends. 
/)osition  to  enlist  under  ibo BntAi^i  eo-    T\m»\»  v^tdmX i^ava&sAi^  haa  been 
ouTB,  throughout  tho  wbo\o  poittXi«\TAa,  \.^«ii  ot  \»to  '^ta»»^TOi^>Mk  i^^m^ 
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an  indeflcribablo  panic  throughout  all  son  will  look  at  the  map  he  will  find 
Hindostan,  in  calling  upon  all  the  that»  if  our  troops  arriye  in  these  re- 
holdors  of  land,  who  had  been  eon-  gions^  thej  will  haTe  gone  more  than 
firmed  in  their  possessions  by  the  East  half  way  from  Calcutta  to  the  shores 
India  Company  in  former  times,  when  of  the  Caspian,  from  which  the  Russian 
the  civil  Government  of  Bengal  was  troops  have  to  set  out.  They  are  set- 
first  assumed  by  their  functionaries  ting  out  avowedly  to  anticipate  the 
to  produce  their  titles.  Great  part  Russians  in  the  possession  of  Cabnli 
of  these  titles  cannot  now  be  pro-  and  in  all  probability  to  assist  the 
duccd,  having  been  given  in  to  be  re-  Shah  of  Herat  in  his  resistanoe 
gistered  in  terms  of  the  regulations  of  to  the  Russian  g^e  and  Persian 
the  Company,  and  neither  correctly  forces. 

registered  nor  returned  to  the  owners  After  all,  however,  it  may  con- 
by  the  registering  officers.  The  sub-  fidently  be  predicted  that  it  is  not  in 
sequent  acquirers  have  often  no  reg^-  Central  Asia  that  the  British  and  Rni- 
lar  title  to  produce  at  all.  Neverthe-  sian  powers  will  first  come  in  contaet* 
less  they  have  all  been  recently  caUcd  The  decisive  point  lies  nearer  home ) 
upon  to  produce  their  land  rights,  un-  Constantinople  is  the  glittering  prise 
der  the  penalty  of  the  property  re-  which  is  destined  to  bring  these  two 
verting  to  the  Government,  if  they  mighty  empires  into  collision.  Infaot^ 
can  show  none  such.  The  peril  of  such  is  the  importance  of  Constantfai- 
such  a  proceeding,  aflecting  so  nume-  ople,  both  in  a  political  and  oommep- 
rous  a  class  as  the'  Indian  cultivators,  cial  point  of  view,  that  it  may  safely  be 
is  obvious :  it  is  the  same  thing  as  if  said  to  be  the  gate  to  India,  as  well  ■• 
Louis  Philippe  were  to  commence  a  the  key  to  all  the  political  influence  <^ 
general  reduction  of  all  the  titles  of  Centru  Asia.  Marshal  Marmont  hat 
the  whole  revolutionaiy  proprietors  in  declared,  in  his  late  interesthig  and  va- 
France.  Nevertheless  this  dangerous  luable  travels,  that  such  is  tiie  strength 
step  has  been  adopted  by  the  East  of  Constantinople,  arising  from  the 
India  Government  over  a  vast  extent  impregnable  fortifications  of  the  Bos- 
of  their  possessions,  at  the  very  time  phorus  and  Dardanelles,  by  whieh 
when  they  were  destroying  their  naval  alone  it  can  be  approached  by  sea»  and 
establishment,  reducing  their  military  the  extraordinary  difficulty  of  bringing 
one-half,  and  shaking  the  fidelity  of  any  considerable  army  either  over  the 
the  remaining  half  by  the  impolitic  Balkan,  or  through  Asia  Minor  by 
reduction  of  their  military  allow-  land,  that  whichever  party  first  gets 
ances.  possession  of  it,  will,  in  sJl  probabl- 
No  man  of  sense  ever  imagined  that  uty,  be  able  to  maintidn  it  against  the 
the  Russians  would  set  out  from  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  other.  No  one 
extreme  point  of  their  own  fh)ntier  to  can  doubt  that  if  the  Turks  were  to 
march  across  Persia,  Cabul,  and  all  the  admit  an  English  fleet  through  the 
intervening  countries  to  the  Indus,  Dardanelles,  and  Admiral  Stopford 
fighting  all  the  way,  and  without  were  to  anchor  with  an  adequate  fbree 
either  alliances,  fortresses,  magazines,  off  the  SeragUo  Point,  all  the  efforts  of 
or  stores  to  facilitate  their  advance.  Russia  would  be  unable  to  achieve  the 
The  way  in  which  it  was  all  along  conquest  of  Constantinople.  Every 
foreseen  Russia  would  act,  would  be  thing,  therefore,  in  this  gpreat  struggle 
to  go  on  step  by  step,  consolidating  depends  upon  priority  of  oeeupationt 
her  power  by  successive  acquisidons,  and  wo  devouUv  hope  that  the  firm* 
and  taking  care  always  to  precede  ness,  both  of  the  Divan  and  of  tiie 
her  legions  by  subsidiary  treaties  and  English  Government,  majy  lead,  ere 
alliances  which  might  enable  her  to  long,  to  results  which  vrill  arrest  the 
march  through  all  the  intervening  haughty  supremacy  which  Russia  has 
country  as  through  her  own  domi-  so  long  exercised  in  the  east  of  En- 
nions,  and  pour  at  last,  with  an  ac-  rope. 

cumulated  force,  upon  the  northern        But  while  the  great  contest,  whleh 

provinces  of  Hindostan.    It  is  in  vain  every  man  of  sense  and  foresight  has 

to  say  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  Rus-  Ions  anticipated,  is  now  drawmg  to  a 

sian  troops  to  march  down  from  Rus-  crisis,  let  us  consider  what  prepara- 

sla  to  India,  when  the  British  troopa  tions  England  has  been  making  to 

Mre  preparing  to  march  up  from  Delhi  meet  the  struggle*    TVi«l  ^^  ^^rc^- 

and  Agrah  to  Cabul  and  Candahar^  a  g\fi  ira»  v^Y^ttMx^Xk^t)  «a.\  '^^^^2.^^^ 
^Mamce  nf  2000  mihi.     If  any  per^    n^HOly*  Yiia  \««tk.  Vs«i%  Tfiaaftsw^ 
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every  person  of  ordinary  intolligencey 
unless  England  was  prepared  to  re« 
linqnish  all  pretensions  to  her  former 
maritime  power.  Without  going  far- 
ther  into  detail^  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  seizure  of  the  Vixen,  and  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  were  such 
blows  at  her  maritime  power  that  no 
nation  could  possibly  submit  to.  In 
the  case  of  the  Vixen,  Russia  took  up- 
on herself  to  proclaim  and  enforce  a 
maritime  blockade  of  the  coast  of 
Circassiay  when  that  country  was  nei- 
ther a  part  of  the  Russian  dominion5 
nor  were  its  harbours  blockaded  by 
any  force  sufficient  to  make  the  enter- 
ing in  a  [matter  of  danger,  which  is 
the  only  principle  on  which  a  favour- 
able blockade  can  be  justified  by  the 
law  of  nations.  But  gross  as  was 
this  outrage  upon  the  Britbh  flag,  it 
was  nothing  to  that  which  took  place> 
when,  by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skeles- 
siy  ttie  Dardanelles  were  declared  for 
ever  dosed  to  the  British  men-of-war » 
The  pretension  thus  assumed  by  Rus- 
sia* and  acquiesced  in  by  Turkev*  of 
declaring  the  Euzine  a  Russian  lake, 
and  permitting  no  ship  of  war  of  any 
other  nation  to  enter  it^  excepting  the 
Turkbh  and  the  Russian,  was  so  per- 
fectiy  monstrous,  that  nothing  but  a 
conviction  of  the  infatuation  of  Eng- 
land at  the  time  could  ever  have  induced 
Russia  to  make  the  demand,  and  no- 
thing but  the  most  violent  paroxysm 
of  political  madness  could  ever  have 
induced  England  to  acquiesce  for  one 
moment  in  its  establishment  What 
right  had  Russia  to  assume  to  herself 
the  command  of  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Black  Sea  ?  Had  not  Austria  an 
equal  interest  with  h^r  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  those  waters — Austria,  who 
possesses  three-fourths  of  the  course 
of  tiie  Danube,  and  to  whose  empire 
that  mighty  stream  is  the  great  artery 
of  the  state  ?  Had  not  Circassia  and 
Persia  an  interest  on  account  of  the 
multitude  of  their  rivers  which  empty 
themselves  into  the  Euxine,  and  the 
numerous  harbours  which  crowd  its 
eastern  shores  ?  Had  not  Great  Bri* 
tain,  and  France,  and  Holland,, and 
all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  a 
decided  interest  to  navigate  the  Eux- 
ine with  their  ships  of  war,  in  order  to 
protect  their  merchan{men,  or  the 
mercantile  establishments  which  may 
be  oanrving  on  business  on  the  shores 
of  the  alack  Sea  ?  England  has  long 
poueeBod  a  greater  maritime  i^ivex 
ma  anjr  other  country  la  tbe  irotV^  \ 


but  ^id  she,  even  in  the  day«  of  Chat- 
ham and  Nelson,  ever  pretend  that  no 
ships  but  those  of  Franco  and  Eng- 
land should  pass  the  Straits  of  Dover  ? 
What  would  the  world  say  if  Eng- 
land were  ever  to  conclude  a  treaty 
with  Spain,  ,by  which  no  ships  but 
those  of  England  and  Spain  should 
pass  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  or  with 
Denmark,  that  none  but  British  or 
Danish  ships  should  pass  the  Sound? 
Russia  would  have  been  the  first  to 
exclaim  against. such  a  treaty  as  an 
unheard  of  violation  of  her  neu- 
tral rights.  The  thing  is  so  perfectly 
monstrous,  that  it  won*t  bear  a  mo- 
ment's argument.  It  is  of  itself  an 
ample  ground  for  entering  into  an  al- 
liance with  the  Turks,  founded  upon 
the  principle  of  restoring  an  equal 
navigation  of  the  Euxine  to  all  na- 
tions; and  if  Russia  considers  that 
as  a  reason  for  declaring  war,  upon 
the  ground  that  it  is  a  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelcssi,  it  must  be 
manifest  to  all  the  world  that  she  has 
lighted  the  flames  of  hostility,  in  order 
to  support  a  monstrous  and  unprinci- 
pled violation  of  the  rights  of  other 
nations. 

How,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did 
Russia  gain  this  enormous  advantage  ? 
How  did  it  happen  that  Turkey, 
whose  animosity  to  the  Muscovite 
power,  inflamed  by  wrongs,  and  enve- 
nomed by  religious  hatred,  should 
have  thus  consented  to  a  treaty  which 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Russia  th^gatcs 
of  her  capital,  and  all  but  placed  her 
neck  under  the  foot  of  her  redoubtable 
enemv  ?  The  answer  is  obvious.  It 
was  the  supincncss  of  England,  occa- 
sioiied  by  the  total  absorption  of  the 
national  thought  in  political  passion, 
and  the  culpable  weakness  of  her  Ad- 
ministration, bent  upon  nothing  but 
revolutionary  advancement,  which  was 
the  sole  cause  of  this  enormous  advan- 
tage being  gained  by  the  Russ^ian 
autocrat.  The  circumstances  are  well 
known  which  led  to  this  woful  rc5u]t. 
All  Pacha,  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  revolt- 
ed against  the  Ottoman  sway.  He 
defeated  the  Turks  in  several  encoun- 
tera,  and  brought  the  empire  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  in  the  decisive  batUc  of 
Koniah.  The  rest  shall  be  given  in 
the  words  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  : 

"  There  ii  mnch  reason  to  ratpoct  that 
the  revolt  of  Ali  Pacha,  like  many  others 
of  the  same  kind,  was  secretly  inatigate^ 
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fortune  of  war  ihould  decide.  The  Suiitm 
applied  to  thU  country  for  aid.  But  this 
application  came  in  the  form  and  at  a  time 
when  it  was  hardly  possible  for  our  Go* 
vernment  to  comply  with  it.  For  it  was 
in  October,  when  the  late  Parliament, 
though  not  yet  defunct,  had  cl9sed  its  la* 
hours,  and  could  not,with  any  decency,  have 
been  re-assembled,  and  when  there  was 
no  possibility  for  the  new  Parliament  to 
meet  till  January.  The  Government, 
therefore,  would  have  been  rash  and  in- 
considerate, which,  without  the  power  of 
soon  acquiring  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
should  have  complied  with  a  request  that 
would  instantly  have  incurred  a  very  large 
expense,  and  incurred  the  hazard  of  a  ge- 
neral war.  We  had  aho  other  important 
matiers  on  our  hande.  Portugal  and  Bel- 
gium demanded  the  strictest  attention, 
while  our  Jieett  occupied  the  numth*  of  the 
Scheldt  and  the  Tague,*' 

Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  advantage  gained,  and 
monstrous  usurpation  then  made  by 
Russia.  We  were  so  busy  advancing 
the  cause  of  revolution  in  Belgium  and 
Portugal,  and  had  our  naval  forces  so 
completely  engrossed  in  blockading 
the  Scheldt,  and  in  enabling  Antwerp 
to  display  the  tii-coloured  Hag  for  the 
son-in-law  of  France,  that  ire  had  not 
a  man  or  a  gun  to  spare  to  prevent  the 
Dardanelles  from  falling  into  the 
hands  of  Russia ;  that  is  to  say,  we 
were  so  much  occupied  in  sacrificing 
tico  old  allies  in  our  close  vicinity,  to 
revolutionary  ambition,  that  we  were 
compelled  to  let  a  third  old  ally, 
holdmg  the  keys  of  India  in  its  hands, 
fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  power  which  had 
so  long  openly  coveted  our  eastern 
possessions. 

And  what  are  we  doing  now,  and 
what  is  the  circumstance  that  consti- 
tutes the  strength  of  the  Russian  and 
the  weakneiss  of  the  British  arms  at 
this  moment  ?  Why,  we  are  labour- 
ing to  undo  the  work  of  our  own 
hands ;  striving  to  regain  the  power 
voluntarily  offered  to  us,  at  that  time, 
by  Turkey,  and  surrendered  by  us  to 
Russia;  and  endeavouring  to  regain 
that  commanding  position  then  pressed 
upon  us  by  our  ancient  ally,  and 
refused  by  our  infatuated  rulers. 
It  is  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi, 
extorted  by  the  Russians  from  the 
Turks,  as  the  price  of  the  deliverance 
of  Constantinople  from  the  Egyptians, 
which  is  the  barrier,  and  the  only  bar- 
rier now  which  prevents  us  from  as- 
suming an  impregnable  position  in 
front  of  tbo  Boaphorua,     Wo  ha^e 


recently  conclnded  a  treaty  of  com 
merce  with  Austria,  and  no  one  can 
doubt  that  under  this  treaty  of  com- 
merce are  veiled,  or  to  it  have  been 
added,  secret  articles  of  a  political  cha- 
racter. In  truth,  the  earnest  desire  of 
Austria  to  take  the  lead  in  opposing  the 
ceaseless  usurpations  of  Russia  on  the 
shores  of  tho  Black  Sea,  have  long 
been  known  to  all  the  diplomatic  circles 
in  Europe ;  and  it  was  nothing  but  the 
fatal  revolt  of  the  Barricades  and  the 
accession  of  England  to  the  revolu- 
tionary cause  in  1830,  which  prevented 
the  formation  of  a  powerful  leagne 
between  England  and  Austria  eight 
years  ago,  which  would  have  effectu- 
ally arrested  the  progress  of  Russia  in 
the  east  of  Europe.  Mettemich  la- 
boured incessantly  at  that  period  to 
form  a  league  of  the  European  powen 
to  oppose  the  advance  of  Russia  in 
that  direction ;  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  cautiously,  but  firmly^ 
proceeding  in  the  attempt  to  organize 
such  an  alliance,  when  all  these  salu- 
tary plans  were  blown  into  the  air  by 
the  sudden  wheel  which  England  then 
made  to  the  side  of  revolution.  De- 
cisive evidence  is  to  be  found  among 
the  State  Papiers,  quoted  in  the  Port- 
folio, of  the  efforts  of  Prince  Metter« 
nich  in  this  respect,  and  of  the  fact 
that  it  was  the  resistance  of  France 
alone,  at  that  period,  which  prevented 
the  formation  of  a  league  for  its  ac-> 
complishment.  In  a  secret  despatch 
from  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  to  the 
Russian  Government,  dated  Paris,  Dec. 
14, 1828,  it  is  stated,  "  The  malevolent 
intentions  and  tho  hostile  preparations 
of  the  Court  of  Vienna  against  Russia 
are  facts  known  to  all  Europe.  The 
Imperial  Cabinet  has  penetrated  them 
in  their  commencement  and  followed 
them  in  their  progress,  and  thel^ervants 
of  the  Emperor  have  signalized  their 
existence  and  combated  their  effects. 

It  was  after  having  inundated  the 
public  with  distorted  or  exaggerated 
statements  of  supposed  reverses  of 
the  Russian  army,  and  of  the  success 
and  superiority  of  the  Turks,  that 
Prince  Mettemich  proposed  to  the  Ca^ 
binet  of  London  to  act  in  concert  with 
him  in  order  to  form  a  league,  into 
which  France  and  Prussia  would  be 
drawti,  with  the  view  of  interfering  be^ 
tween  Russia  and  Turhet/ ;  and  to  im- 
pose peace  upon  his  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror. 
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lor  of  the  Court  and  the  StatOj  the  pear^theiu  that  these  obieets  have  mo- 
Duke  of  WelliDg^on  was  to  undertake  ther  dettinatioa.  The  greater  part  of 
the  ta»k  as  regards  France,  and  to  the  general  officen  have  been  aasembled 
guide  her  to  his  ends,  while  the  former  at  Vienna  for  several  weeks  hack,  and 
was  to  be  answerable  for  Prussia/'  have  had  conferencee.  The  same  thing 
And,  after  enumerating  the  various  took  place  in  1809,  before  the  opening 
steps  taken  by  Mettemich  to  achieve  of  the  campaign.  This  shows  the 
this  object,  Pozzo  di  Borgo  concludes —  intention  of  taking  some  very  impori- 

"  Such  is,  M.  le  Comte,  a  faithful  re-  ant  military  measures." 
cital  of  all  that  I  have  gathered  upon  this  Every  one  knows  what  was  the  result 
new  attempt  of  Prince  Mettemich,  and  of  these  demonstrations.  Russia  wasar- 
upon  the  modeand  the  expressions.  My  rested  in  her  career  of  conquest ;  an^ 
opinion  is,  that,  seeing  the  intimacy  notwithstanding  the  passage  of  the  Bal« 
vnuch  exists  between  the  Cabinets  of  kan,  real  independence  was  preserved 
England  and  Vienna,  Prince  Ester-  to  Turkey  by  the  peace  of  Aarianople. 
hazv  has  concealed  nothing  from  the  What,  then,  placed  the  power  of  the 
Duke  of  WeULngton  and  Lord  Aber*  Porte  finally  under  the  dominion  of 
deen,  but  that  both  have  felt  the  in-  their  northern  enemy  ?  Nothing  but 
convenience  and  impossibility  of  car-  the  infatuation  of  the  Whig  Govem- 
rying  such  a  plan  into  practice  when  ment  in  1834  led  to  the  point-blank 
France  has  declared  that  she  will  not  refusal  of  any  asdstance  to  the  Grand 
concur  in  it."  Seigneur,  and  to  the  consequent  pro- 
Austria,  however,  was  not  dkcou-  stration  of  Turkey  into  the  arms  of 
raged ;  and  it  was  entirely  in  conse-  her  immortal  enemy, 
quence  of  the  formidable  military  pre-  And  what  was  the  boasted  enter- 
parations  of  that  power,  joined  to  the  prise  in  which  we  were  engaged  at  the 
energetic  remonstrances  of  England  time  when  Turkey  was  thus  reduosd 
under  the  Duke  of  Wollington*sAdmi-  to  extremities,  which  prevented  as 
nistration,  that  the  conquest  of  Con-  from  sending  a  single  frigate  to  eztii- 
stantinople  by  the  Russians  was  pre-  cato  Constantinople  from  the  grasp  of 
vented  after  they  had  crossed  the  Bal-  the  Russians  ?  It  was  the  bloekaoing 
kan.  It  appears  by  a  note  presented  the  Scheldt  when  Antwerp  was  be- 
by  Count  Krasinsky,  the  French  En-  sieged  by  Marshal  Gerard.  And  ob- 
voy,  to  Metternich,  dated  6th  June,  serve  what  was  said  of  Antweqn  ss  a 
1829,  that  the  military  preparations  of  point  qf  hattiUty  agaitut  Great  Bru 
Austria  at  that  period  were  of-  the  fom,  by  the  person  in  the  world  who 
most  formidable  description.  He  knew  best  how  it  should  be  attacked. 
stated : —  **  Napoleon,**  says  Las  Cases,  **  at" 
.  "  The  Landwehr  is  revived,  the  tacked  the  utmost  impcrtamGe  to  the 
number  of  individuals  exempted  from  posseseion  ofAnttoerp,  He  had  form- 
this  service  restricted,  and  that  it  is  ed  for  it  the  most  gigantic  projects ; 
assembled  during  two  months  in  an-  he  was  accustomed  to  say  thai  AnU 
tumn.  In  the  course  of  last  year  each  werp  aUme  was  worth  a  prommee,  a* 
regiment  of  cavalry  has  received  from  Utile  kingdom  He  was  attached  to  it 
250  to  400  additional  horses  ;  this  year  as  one  of  the  most  important  of  his 
orders  have  been  given  to  purchase  creations.  He  had  done  much  for 
horses  for  artillery  and  waggons.  Antwerp,  but  nothing  to  what  he  in- 
Even  in  the  capital,  workmen  of  every  tended  Co  have  done.  By  sea  he 
kind  are  rigorously  enlisted,  in  order  to  wished  to  have  biade  it  a  point  of  iiior- 
complete  equipments  and  saddlery  for  tal  attack  aaainst  Englawi ;  by  land  to 
the  military  magazines.  In  the  arse-  have  made  it  2l point  dappui  in  ease  of 
nals,  and  in  the  manufactories  for  arms,  disaster ;  a  refuge  for  an  army,  where 
reigns  an  extraordinary  activity.  Ar-  it  might  withstand  a  Tear  of  open 
tiUery  and  ammunition  are  continual-  trenches.  Such  was  his  attachment 
ly  being  sent  by  the  Danube  into  Hun-  to  it  that  he  repeatedly  declared,  at  St 
gary  ;  they  are  always  embarked  by  Helena,  that  Antwerp  was  one  of  the 
night.  Since  last  year,  when  these  sue-  chief  causes  of  his  being  there  ;  far 
cessive  transmissions  commenced,  the  that  if  ke  could  have  prevailed  upon 
fortresses  of  Hungary  must  be  amply  himself  to  part  wiUi  it  he  might  have 
provided  with  necessaries.  It  would  ap-  obtained  peace  at  ChatilloB.*^    Thus 
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England,  under  the  Whig  Adminis- 
tration, was  unable  to  save  Constanti- 
nopie,  the  key  of  Indian  from  the  grasp 
of  Russia,  because  sh^  was  completely 
engrossed  in  restoring  Antwerp,  the 
great  outwork  of  Napoleon  against  t/ie 
indejyendence  of  Eiujland,  to  France, 

All  theso  consequences,  which  are 
now  developing  themselves  with  such 
rapidity,  and  are  staring  us  in  the  face 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  were 
at  that  very  period  distinctly  fore- 
told in  this  Journal ;  and  we  may 
point  with  no  small  satisfaction  to 
the  article  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1834,  for  a  complete  prediction 
of  the  consequences  of  the  conduct 
of  England,  and  of  the  Russian 
seizure  of  Constantinople.  The  al- 
liance with  France  was  the  great 
specific  relied  upon  at  that  period,  as 
a  sure  preservative  against  all  dangers 
from  any  quarter  whatsoever.  Are 
wo  now  so  perfectly  sure  that  we  can 
rely  upon  that  power  ?  Have  the  re- 
volutionary transports  of  France  and 
England  cemented  an  alliance  which 
is  destined  to  be  of  eternal  duration  ? 
Are  we  quite  sure  that  France  would 
join  us  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Russia?  Is  thcro  no  foundation  for 
the  wliisperings  of  a  secret  treaty  re- 
cently concluded  between  the  courts 
of  the  Tuileries  and  St  Petersburgh  ? 
Is  Admiral  Stopford  supported  by  the 
French  as  well  as  the  Turkish  fleets 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles? 
Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  these 
combinations,  we  point  to  the  follow- 
ing passage  in  the  article  above  al- 
luded to  in  this  Journal,  in  October, 
1834,  for  decisive  evidence  that  We 
at  least  did  not  share  in  the  general 
infatuation,  but  distinctly  foresaw  the 
occurrence  of  the  period  now  in  the 
course  of  accomplishment,  when  this 
country  would  be  compelled  to  endea- 
vour to  regain,  in  the  face  of  the  most 
serious  disadvantages,  the  place  which 
she  had  lost  in  the  scsile  of  nations. 

**  For  a  few  years,  indeed,  when  the 
throne  of  Loiiiii  Philippe  is  aa  yet  unsteady, 
and  it  is  material  for  him  to  have  the 
brorid  shield  of  England  thrown  over  his 
head,  he  may  court  our  alliance  and  flatter 
our  .Ministers ;  but  with  the  cessation  of 
such  dangers,  with  the  advent  of  timei, 
when  ho  can  give  a  free  vent  to  the  real 
inclinations  and  wishes  of  his  people,  can 
thcro  bo  a  doubt  that  he  will  fall  in  with 
tlic  inextinguishable  French  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  this  country  ?    But  Franca  and 


England,  we  are  told,  are  now  united  in 
the  bonds  of  interest  as  well  as  aflection ; 
theirs  and  theirs  only  is  the  cause  of  re- 
presentative governments ;  of  regulated 
freedom  against  Asiatic  despotism ;  and 
in  the  common  dangers  of  both  from  the 
tyTants  of  the  earth,  is  Isdd  a  permanent 
foundation  for  their  future  alliance.  Are 
we  so  very  sure,  then,  that  Franco  is  to 
remain  true  to  the  colours  which  she  ori- 
ginally hoisted?  Is  Louis  Philippe  so 
very  desirous  to  stand  by  the  principles  of 
the  barricades  ?  Has  his  conduct  to  his 
republican  allies,  who  seated  him  on  the 
throne,  been  so  very  tender  and  merciful  ? 
Are  the  dungeons  of  St  Michael  filled  ex- 
clusively witli  the  supporters  of  legiti- 
macy ?  Was  it  with  these  that  he  main- 
tained the  dreadful  fight  in  Paris,  in  June, 
1632,  and  in  Lyons,  in  November,  1831, 
and  April,  1834  ?  Are  there  no  appear- 
ances of  the  monarch  of  the  barricades 
disavowing  his  origin,  and  seeking  to  go- 
vern by  centralised  influence  and  military 
force,  and  quietly  taking  his  seat,  amidst 
the  ignorant  and  senseless  applause  of  our 
journals,  among  the  despotic  monarcha  of 
Europe  ?  Is  not  this  the  natural  and  in- 
evitable result  of  a  revolution  which  has 
destroyed  all  the  property  and  religions 
feeling  of  the  influential  classes,  and  left 
a  state  composed  only  of  military  despots, 
civil  employiSf  peasant  proprietors,  and 
calculating  shoi)keepers  ?  Is  there  no 
danger  that  this,  our  only  powerful  ally, 
will  speedily  leave  us,  and  join  the  north- 
em  potentates  in  a  cnisado  to  destroy  our 
maritime  power  ?  And  if  so,  are  we  to 
look  for  assistance  among  the  plunderers 
of  Brussels,  the  murderon  of  Madrid,  or 
the  church  robbers  of  Portugal  ?  Or  are 
we  to  be  *  left  alone  with  our  glory  ?  ' " 

In  truth,  however,  the  prodigious 
stride  made  by  Russia,  when  by  the 
treaty  of  Unkiar-Skclcssi,  she  im- 
posed upon  Turkey  the  condition  of 
allowing  no  ships  of  war  to  pass  the 
Dardanelles  except  those  bearing  the 
Russian  and  Turkish  flag,  could  never 
have  been  submitted  to  by  the  rest  of 
Europe,  if  the  balancing  power,  and 
the  policy  of  nations,  had  not  been 
entirely  subverted  by  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  accession  of  England  to 
the  movements  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Europe,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Reform  Administration.  The 
long  cstablislied  jealousy  of  Russia, 
which,  ever  since  1815,  had  formed 
the  leading  principle  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna,  gave  way  to  the  more  press- 
ing alarms  of  revolutionary  attack 
from  France  and  England,    Tins  fact 
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is  universally  known  ;  and  if  it  were    like   two    enormous   battering-rarosy 


less  notorious  than  it  is>  it  would  be 
completely  established  by  the  publi- 
cation of  various  State  Papers  m  the 
Portfolio,  the  authenticity  of  which 
has  never  yet  been  called  in  question. 
Among  the  restj  in  a  memoir  of  the 
state  and  projects  of  the  Germanic 
Confederation,  drawn  up  in  1834, 
under  the  direction  of  a  Minister  at  St 
Petersburg,  it  is  stated,  *^  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  every  state  reposes 
-—the  relations  of  friendship  and  poli- 
tical alliance — have  experienced  in  our 
day  a  remarkable  change,  France 
and  England,  naturally  at  enmity, 
are  now  in  alliance  witn  each  other. 
England  quits  her  most  ancient  and 
most  faithful  ally,  Holland.  Austria 
abandons  Switzerland,  and  Prussia 
becomes  the  ally  of  Russia.  Won- 
derful political  phenomenal  Since, 
on  this  account,  the  States  no  longer 
follow  the  policy  which  their  geo- 
graphical position  and  natural  inte- 
rests point  out,  but  are  influenced  in 
their  alliances  by  principles  of  theory, 
the  political  balance  upon  which  tho 
European  system  has  for  so  long  re- 
posed has  become  sensibly  weakened, 
and  in  its  place  there  has  arisen  a  sys- 
tem of  political  counterpoise  in  that 
which  concerns  the  principles  of  state. 


began  shaking  every  state  in  their  vi- 
cinity with  revolutionary  doctrines  and 
mercenary  attacks,  tho  dangers  of 
French  propag^ndism  were  reviv- 
ed, with  this  additional  circumstance 
of  terror  and  aggravation,  that  Eng- 
land, which  formerly  stood  foremost 
in  the  confederacy  for  the  defence 
of  European  liberty,  now  was  the 
leader  in  the  attempt  to  partition  and 
convulse  all  the  lesser  states  in  her 
vicinity.  She  first,  under  the  influence 
of  the  liberal  mania  vrith  which  Mr 
Canning  was  so  powerfully  affected, 
insidiously  encouraged,  and  then  open- 
ly protected,  the  revolt  of  the  South 
American  colonies  against  the  mother 
state — "  c^ing,*'  as  he  paid,  *'  a  new 
world  into  existence  to  redress  the  ba- 
lance of  the  old.*'  She  next  took  the 
Greek  provinces  under  her  special 
protection,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
Russia  at  the  battle  of  Navarino,  de- 
stroyed that  very  Turkish  navy  whidi 
we  are  now  using  our  utmost  efforts 
to  restore  and  improve,  and  that,  too» 
without  any  declaration  of  war  or 
cause  of  hostility  against  the  Turkish 
Government.  But,  strongly  as  the 
hostile  acts  militated  against  existing 
treaties  and  the  faith  of  nations,  they 
had  at  least  the  apology  of  being  die- 


By  these  means  the  predominance  of    tated  by  a  generous  spirit,  and  direct- 
one  great  power  has  been  considerably     ed,  to  appearance  at  least,  to  the  eman- 


faciiitaied,** — "  To  this  may  be  add- 
ed, that  whilst  Prussia  has  gained 
Russia  as  her  n^w  ally,  and  France  has 
gained  England,  Austria  has  lost  her 
natural  ally  in  England,  and,  in  order 
not  to  stand  entirely  alone,  has  been 
herself  compelled  to  join  the  Russo- 
Prussian  alliance.  By  this,  however, 
the  outward  political  position  of  Aus- 
tria has  become  one  of  extreme  dis- 
comfort, and  this  of  itself  might  call 
forth  the  first  difference  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia.  For  in  the  same 
manner  that  England  will  feel  the  un* 
natural  policy  of  Lord  Grey  in  all  its 
disadvantageous  consequences,  so  deep- 
ly as  to  tear  to  pieces  the  coil  of  Tal- 
leyrand, and  will  again  separate  her- 
self from  France ;  so  Austria  will  as- 
suredly  abandon  the  Russo- Prussian 
alliance,  and  reunite  herself  to  Eng- 
land.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  greater 


cipation  of  suffering  families  of  the 
human  race.  But  for  those  which  fol- 
lowed and  which  were  directed  under 
the  influence  of  the  Whig  Adminis- 
tration, no  such  apology  is  to  be  found. 
We  first  aided  in  the  partition  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  which 
we  were  bound  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
in  1815,  to  support,  by  immediately  re- 
cognising the  insurgent  authority  of 
Belgium,  the  people  of  which  had  not 
even  a  pretext  for  their  rebellion^ 
and  then  prevented  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands  from  regaining  his  domin- 
ion over  his  faithless  subjects,  by  inter- 
fering, along  with  France,  to  stop  tho 
advance  of  the  Dutch  troops,  after  they 
had  defeated  the  "  brave  Belgians*' 
in  two  pitched  battles,  and  he  was 
already  at  the  gates  of  Brussels  to  put 
down  the  revolt  and  recover  his  just 
rights  in  the  next  ten  days.    We  theii 


prqfit  win  still  accrue  to  Russia,  since    joined  our  troops  to  the  arms  of  Louii 
Austria  will  be  more  easily  coerced     Philippe  to  be^ege  the  citadel  of  Ant* 
by  Russia  than  Prussia  by  England."    werp,  the  key  of  the  Scheldt ;  and  re- 
in truth f  as  Chateaubriand  Yiaa  weU    «loT«dllia.t  mat  stronghold,  erected  bj 
obserred,  when  France  and  Eng\BSi^9    ^v^^^n  tot  t^sx  v^^sq^k^ocgl^'^  Um 
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roleofFrancetandtheffwayofthetit  priiidple0«  wad  more  lidthfbl  to  her 
ooloor  flag.   We  next  ebowed  our  acU  engagementB  thaif  any  other  nadoiif 
herence  to  the  principles  of  non-inter*  suddenly  taking  up  the  eause  of  Re- 
ference, on  wmch  the  Liberal  party  Yolntion>  and  giring  the  etumple  of 
professed  they  took  office,  by  support-  a  total  disregard  of  former  engig^ 
ing,  to  the  utmost  of  our  power,  the  ments,  and  a  total  neglect  even  o^ 
cause  of  revolution  in  Portugal ;  nou-  her  own  uldmate  interest.     Erenr. 
rishing,  for  two  years,  a  devouring  one  now  sees  that  Russia  never  could 
civil  war  in  the  provinces  of  that  king-  have  extorted  the  treaty  of  UMar* 
dom ;  and,  at  length,  by  the  open  in-  Skeleseifrom  Turkey,  and  haughtily 
terfcrence  of  Adoural  Napier,  with  a  dictated  the  exclusion  of  the  Hritisa 
fleet  manned  with  English  sailors^  beat  iiMg  from  the  waters  of  the  Euxinoj 
down  Uie  power  of  our  ally,  and  ulti-  had  it  not  been  that  En^and  at  the 
mately   established   a   revolutionary  time,  after  the  hatthi  of  Konieh,  watf 
queen  on  the  throne,  without  any  other  engaged  in  bombarding  Antwerp  to 
support  but  the  revolutionary  mania  in  restore  it  to  the  French,  and  Austria 
some  towns,  and  foreign  bayonets,  had  been  driven  into  the  Russian  al- 
We  were  guilty,  along  with  1<rancei  liance  in  terror  of  the  propagandism 
of  the  offence  of  rousing  the  unh^py  of  this  country.     In  those  disastroua 
Poles  to  an  uncalled  for  and  ruinoua  daysof  barricade  transport  and  Reform 
resistance  to  Russia,  and  thereby  at  enthusiasm,    the  .  JRueeian   influence 
once  quadrupled  the  sufferings  of  the  uhu  by  our  acts  and  deeds  brought 
Tanquished  people,  aod  led  to  the  in*  down  to  the  Rhine*     No  state  could 
corporation  of  Poland  with  the  king-  tell  where  the  Revolutionary  wedge 
dom  of  Russia,  and  cut  off  the  last  was  next  to  be  inserted,  or  a  devonr- 
remuant  of  Sarmatian  independence,  ing  civil  war  excited,  in  order  to  find 
Lastly,  we  openly  supported  the  cause  a  vent  for  French  Liberalism,  or  em-^ 
of  revolution  in  Spam,  against  the  ployment  for  the  turbulent  enthusiasm 
will  of  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants  of  of  Great  Britain.   It  is  to  this  feeUng 
the  country,,  bathed  the  kingdom  for  that  we  owe  the  Prussian- Germanio 


five  years  in  blood,  and  all  the  unut-  league^  which  has  struck  so  deadly  a 
terable  atrocities  of  a  civil  war ;  andj  wound  into  the  commercial  interest* 
finally,  landed  ten  thousand  English-  of  Great  Britain^  and  the  closing  of 
men,  armed  with  Tower  guns,  on  t^e  the  Dardanelles  against  the  British 
coast  of  Spain,  and  concluded  this  flag,  and  delivery  of  the  ki^  of  Asia' 
scene  of  interference  and  aggression  to  Muscovite  ambition.  While  we 
by  exhibiting  to  astonished  Europe  the  were  blindly  following  the  phantom 
spectacle  of  English  soldiers  routed  of  Revolutionary  movements  in  the 
under  the  walls  of  St  Sebastian,  ftod  west  of  Europe,  Russia  was  steadily 
in  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees,  by  hat-  pursuing  her  real  interest  in  the  easTj 
talions  of  freebom  Biscayans,  strong  and  whUe  we  were  surrendering  Ant- 
only  from  werp  to  Loids  Philippe^  and  were 

tt  rru     J  t*  *!.  »  1     u 1-  «  .^^ k'-  dreaming  of  an  endleesuberal  alliance 

The  might  that  damber.  in  a  pesssnt  s  ^^^tattoial  moaaichies.  Niche- 

las  was  stretching  his  hand  towards 

During  the  progress  of  these  hate-  Constantineple»  Alexandria»and  I^ar* 

ful  and  perfidious  aggresdons,  we,  in  ban. 

this  Miscellany,  strove  repeatedly  to  Gmtemporaneona  with  our  inces. 

rouse  the  public  mind  to  a  sense  of  thdv  sant  attacks  noon  t      neaoe  and 

consequences,  and  to  impress  upon  the  qaHUtr  of  >       r  st        was  our  n      >- 

people  of  this  country  the  inevitable  tion                             ,  naval  eetaba, 

results  which  must  ensue  to  them-  or  me  d        r.    From  the  na 

selves,  or  their  descendants,  from  the  i     .             f               of  1810,  U 

adoption  of  a  policy,  alike  unprin-  ]           u        Gms            i.  had 

ciplcd  in  itself,  adverse  to  the  best  Wi  sh       nl       1       la  «fdi         < 

interests  of  the  state,  and  ruinous  to  <                    i             42  i               i 

the  national  character  in  the  estinw*  i                        i                   wi 

tion  of  foreign  nations.     We  repeatt  W<                      ai      hC 

cdiy  pointed  out  the  extraordmaiy  »'       i          i              a 

impressions  that  would  be  prodoeed  & 

by  the  spectacle  of  England,  wVUk  \               nr 
had  hitherto  been  more  steady  in  her 
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commiBsion^  and  89,000  men>  scattered 
oyer  the  world,  to  defend  our  posses- 
sions. By  gpreat  exertions,  and  by  the 
terror  of  the  immediate  loss  of  our 
transatlantio  empire,  we  haye  added 
7000  men  to  our  army,  and  three  ships 
of  the  line  to  our  navy ;  and  by  the 
last  returns  in  October,  1838,  we  had 
twenty-four  ships  of  the  line,  including 
three  g^uard-ships  In  commission,  and 
about  ninety-six  thousand  reg^ars  in 
arms,  of  whom,  about  twenty  thousand 
are  in  India,  and  twelve  thousand  on 
the  shores  of  the  St  Lawrence. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  have  the 
Russians  been  doing?  There  are  at 
Cronstadt,  constantly  equipped,  man' 
ned,  and  exercised  at  sea,  27  ships  of 
the  line  and  17  fVigates ;  and  at  Se- 
bastopol,  in  the  Black  sea,  15  ships  of 
tiie  line,  and  22  frigates,  mostly  of 
44  guns  each.  And  these  great 
fleets  are  not  distracted  by  the  neces- 
sity of  protecting  distant  colonial  pos- 
sessions, but  are  all  massed  together 
at  two  points,  with  their  troops  con- 
stantly on  board,  and  daily  exercised, 
in  the  Baltic,  at  least,  under  the  per- 
sonal inspection  of  the  Emperor  him- 
self, and  capable  of  sailing  in  a  body 
af  a  week*s  notice,  upon  any  warlike 
expedition  whatever. 

Lord  Minto  says  that  the  navv  was 
never  in  a  more  respectable  condition, 
and  that  wo  could  in  a  short  time,  if 
occasion  required  it,  fit  out  20  ships  of 
the  line  for  defence  of  the  British 
shores.  According  to  the  best  ac- 
counts we  have  been  able  to  receive, 
there  are  75  ships  of  the  line  that  could 
be  fitted  out,  after  a  long  time,  for  sea, 
besides  13  building — the  poor  remains 
of  244  ships  of  the  line  which  crowded 
our  harbours  thirty  years  ago.  But 
granting  that  there  are  75  ships  of  the 
fine  in  the  British  harbours  which 
could  be  fitted  out  in  process  of  time, 
are  there  stores  in  the  arsenal  for  their 
equipment,  or  could  men  be  got  to 
MAN  THEM  ?  Thcrc  is  the  vital  point. 
The  Queen's  stores  notoriouslv  never 
were  at  so  low  an  ebb  as  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  the  Reform  Administration 
having,  in  order  to  make  a  show  of 
economy,  and  an  apparent  reduction 
in  their  navy  estimates,  sold  off  the 
stores,  or  ceased  to  repair  them  when 
reduced,  by  the  waste  of  time,  to  an 
unprecedented  degree.  But  suppos- 
^  the  stores  got,  where  are  the  men? 


Will  the  Reform  Parliament  lay  on 
the  house-tax — a  tax  on  Bpirits— and  a 
five  per  cent  property«taz  in  order  to 
augment  the  pay  of  the  navy^  and  in- 
duoe  merchant  seamen  to  enter  into 
it  ?  Will  the  ten-ponnden  xe-enaet 
the  tax  on  beer  and  spirits  to  save  tiiefar 
country  ?  There  is  the  vital  point  of 
the  case.  We  cannot  get  crews  for 
the  fleet  without  money^  and  we  can- 
not get  money,  even  for  the  most  vitd 
Surposes,  from  the  class  to  whom  we 
ave  chosen  to  surrender  poUtfeal 
power. 

Suppose  the  men  gfot,  and,  by  the 
greatest  efforts,  twenty  ships  of  the 
line  fitted  out  for  sea,  what  sort  of  a 
jumble  of  crews  will  be  assembled? 
Indomitable  courage,  indeed,  will 
never  be  awanting  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  nautical  skill  cannot  be 
unknown  to  those  who  have  navigated 
from  Indus  to  the  Pole ;  patriotk  ar- 
dour will  burst  forth  tiie  moment  that 
an  enemy's  fleet  is  seen  approaching 
the  British  shores.  But  indonutaUe 
valour  will  not  give  diseiplioe  to  a 
man-of-war's  crew.  Nautical  skill  will 
not  in  battle  supply  the  irant  of  disci- 
pline and  the  habit  of  acting  together. 
Patriotism  will  not,  in  the  decisive 
hour,  supply  the  want  of  preparatioo 
and  organization. 

But  Russia  will  not  make  this  attack 
alone.  Should  Nicholas  descend  from 
his  icy  throne  to  dare  the  British 
islands,  he  will  not  come  vrithont  ade-  - 
quate  support  on  both  his  flanks.  He 
may  come  supported  hj  Denmark, 
Prussia,  Sweden  and  rioUand.  All 
those  powers  are  bound  to  him  by  in- 
terest, necessity,  or  the  recent  aggres- 
sions of  England.  Denmark  has  the 
doable  conflagration  of  1800  and  1809 
to  revenge.  Sweden  may  not  be  back- 
ward to  purchase  the  support  of  the 
Czar  by  uniting  to  his  arms.  Pmsaa 
is  united  to  Nicholas  by  ties  both  of 
national  interest  and  private  con- 
nexion. Holland  thinksoi  the  partition 
of  the  Netherlands,  the  cruel  oppres- 
sion of  England,  the  bombardment  of 
Antwerp.  Who  can  say  that  in 
France,  at  such  a  crisis,  ancient  reccd- 
lections  would  not  prevail  over  mo- 
dem partialities,  and  the  memory  of 
Trafalgar  and  Waterioo  not  rise  up 
in  irresistible  force  to  induce  her  to 
throw  her  navy  into  the  scale  against 

OS? 
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POBMa  BT  JOHH  KBNTOll.* 


.    What  is  become  of  satire— the 
good  old  legitimate  satire^  for  which 
our  laoguige  is  so  fit  ?    Is  the  task  of 
lashing  the  follies  and  fices  of  the 
world  deliYered  solely  into  the  hand 
of  the  caricaturist  and  the  divine  ?  Or 
are  all  other  vices  allowed  to  take 
their  course^  as  of  little  importance  in 
their  effects  upon  8ociety>  in  compari- 
son with  our  great  political  sins»  which 
defy  the  slowness  of  the  structure  of 
Yer8e>  and  are  within  the  province  pe- 
culiar of  the  daily  press  ?     We  cer- 
tainly cannot  take  another  position, 
that  we  live  in  a  most  virtuous  age ; 
we  know  there  is  a  canting  spirit  going 
about  with  this  daring  assumption; 
and  sometimes  bold,  and  sometimes 
soft  and  insinuating,  are  the  tones  by 
which  an  acquiescence  in  our  general 
virtue  is  demanded.     But  it  is  sheer 
wickedness  and  hypocrisy.     Pretence 
and  pretension,  nearly  allied,  indeed, 
are  tne  great  sins  of  the  day,  infecting 
all  gprades,  all  professions,  and  are  the 
great  masters   in  all  the   arts    and 
sciences.    We  are,  all  of  a  sudden,  be- 
come the  wisest  people  the  worid  ever 
knew ;  so  knowing,  that  all  who  have 
gone  before  us  are  fools ;  and  so  good, 
that  we  can  i^ord,  seemingly,  to  cast 
off  every  principle  in  turn  to  play 
with,  and  it  will  fly  back  to  us,  as  if  the 
very  centripetal  force,  or  the  attrac- 
tion of  virtue  was  in  our  own  selves, 
self-engendered,  self-nourished,    and 
self-promotiDg.     The  ages  past  are 
nothing  to  us  ;  and  we  should  equally 
treat  with  contempt  the  ages  to  come, 
did  we  not  look  upon  them  as  to  be  il- 
luminated by  ourselves,  aud  but  a  con- 
tinuatioB  to  perfection  of  our  own  ex- 
cellence.    And  yet  satire,  the  good 
old  satire,  is  nearly  dumb.    And  very 
properly  dumb,  say  the  sly  knaves, 
that  would  have  their  own  way  with- 
out   disturbance.      Satan  takes    the 
shape  of  Demure  Propriety,  and  walks 
about  with  pitch-plasters  for  every 
<me*s  mouth  that  would  utter  words 
that   wither   and    bum.     There   Is 
strength  in  real  g^oodness ;  there  is  in- 
dignation, the  very  birthright  of  vigor- 
ous natare^  salutary  to  the  sou),  and 


throwing  off  fVom  it  the  pestilences  that 
brood  in  tiie  atmosphere  of  the  evil 
world.  The  wicked  kjiowthb  well,  and 
wUl  suppress  the  honest  feeling  with 
every  art.  They  threaten  one  with  brute 
force,  and  endeavour  to  cajole  another 
with  lessons  of  pretended  meekness ; 
and  are  open-mouthed  against  the 
whole  clergy,  with  texts  of  Holy  Writ, 
suggested  by  their  master,  if  one  in 
the  duty  of  his  sacred  calling  cry 
aload  and  spare  not .   The  low  vUlains, 
that  would  set  all  things  wrong  that 
they  may  gain  by  the  plunder,  with- 
out religion  or  morality,  have  long 
known  that  the  superior  education, 
knowledge,  and  morals  of  the  clergy 
must  make  them  powerful  adversaries; 
to  get  them  out  of  the  field,  therefore,  is 
a  great  object.     What  would  not  the 
malignant  press  say  should  a  priest 
publish  a  powerful  satire — yet  who  so 
qualified  I    The  clergy  dare  not  open 
their  mouths  on  politics  ;  they  must  be 
excluded  from  every  thing  but  their 
calling,  as  if  their  calling  was  not  in 
every  thing.     For  what  human  action 
is  there  that  shoidd  not  be  conducted 
on  religious  principles?     And  who 
ought  so  well  to  search  into,  and  know 
the  hearts  of  men — and  to  mix  where- 
ever   duty,  civil   or   political,   calls 
them  ?    They  are  not  to  be  disfran- 
chised.    It  is  neither  just  to  them  nor 
ffood  for  society.     Then  the  wicked 
Uiink,  and  tndy,  that  if  the  clergy  are 
put  aside  from  expressing  strong  opi- 
nions, so  all  those  under  their  influence, 
too,  are  gtit  rid  of— all  who  would  be 
thought,  as  well  as  all  that  are,  reli- 
gious—and where,  then,  are  the  adver- 
saries to  attack  vice  in  the  strongholds 
and  in  high  places  ?  It  is  insisted  upon 
that  it  is  unchristian  to  use  harsh 
names,  and  downright  weakness  and 
compliance  is  demanded,  under  the 
names    of    gentleness,    forbearance, 
meekness,  and  charity.     We  are  to 
forget  that  our  Lord,  who  to  us  is  an 
example  in  all  things,  called  men  hy- 
pocrites, and  whited  sepulchres  full  of 
oead  men's  bones  and  all  uncleanness. 
It  would  follow  that  St  Paul  was  un- 
christian when  he  uttered  the  words 
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to  tho  smitcr,  "  thou  wliitcd  wall ;"  or  of  that  wo  havo  none.     Prose  has  its 
when  ho  quoted  the  Greek  poet,  and  more  limited  scope,  and  howeyer  for- 
callcd  the  Cretans  '*  liars,  evU  beasts,  cible  against  an  individual,  or  an  in- 
slow  bellies.*'   But  the  scoundrel  part  dividual  case,  ^admits  not  of  general 
of  mankind  have  greatly  succeeded  in  views,  nor  free  plaj  of  illaatratioD, 
this  respect,  and  have  driven  off  the  and  the  complete  summing  up  by  art- 
field,  by  their  outcry,  many  a  one  cap-  ful  arrangement.     There  is  so  much 
able  of  wielding  the  very  battle-axe  of  of  the  real  spirit  of  satire  occasionally 
legitimate  satire  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  in  Burke,  that  we  could  almost  bdieve 
every  iniquity  under  tho  sun  has  the  that  he  wrote  great  parts  of  his  letter 
more  play.     Prose  satires,  indeed,  we  to  the  Duke  of  Bedmrd,  with  his  por« 
have,  of  a  new  kind,  in  our  Reviews,  trait  of  the  Leviathan  of  Royal  favour, 
but  they  are  too  general,  and  want  and  parts  of  his  French  Revolution, 
that  solemn  burst  of  indignation  of  the  particularly  the  display  of  the  inso- 
old  verse,  and  the  bold  positions  and  tence  of  the  personified  Regicide,  in 
representations  of  poetry.     They  are  verse,  and  originally  intended  for  ver- 
rathcr  appeals  to  reason  than  feeling,  sified  satire.     We  are  not  disposed  to 
and  arc  therefore  subjected  to  a  longer  grant  this  spirit  to  Junius.     His  let- 
process  of  thought.     They  may  abash  ters  want  imagery — bold,  assuming, 
fools^and  almost  knaves — for  a  time,  they  tell  wonderfully ;  but  are  rather 
but  they  rise  up  again  and  reply.   Vil-  invective  than  satire.  It  is  the  adjunct 
lany  should  lie  prostrate,  scathed,  an  of  poetry  that  is  wanting.     It  makes 
awful  warning,  with  tho  mark  of  the  the  dullest  reader  feel  the  spark.  "  Si 
single  stroke  upon  its  forehead.     It  is  natura  negat  facit  indignatio  versus  ;** 
an  evil  sign  when  the  solemn  and  in-  who  reads  it,  thinks  he  could  similar- 
dignant  satirist  gives  place  to  the  ca-  ly  pour  out  his  indignation — ^he  adopts 
ricaturist.     There  is  something  un-  it;  it  is  his  own,  and  he  repeats  it;  and 
manly  in  the  viewing  lightly  what  oh  1  what  a  noble  feeling  is  indigna- 
seriously  affects  our  interests.     It  is  tion !  it  is  the  lordly  feeling  of  man- 
an  evil  sign  to  laugh  at  a  lack  of  prin-  hood  against  all  that  is  mean,  low, 
ciple,  to  be  amused  with  selfishness,  to  contemptible.    It  is  that  which  a  very 
smile  at  errors  which  bring  empires  vile  person  never  felt,  and  which  a 
into  peril.     It  has  been  said  that  we  foolish  one  could  never  express.    We 
are  a  nation  of  caricaturists.     It  is  no  are  not  afraid  of  being  thought  para- 
compliment.     It  were  better  that  we  doxical  in  asserting  that  it  is  an  amis- 
had  the  bolder  virtue  than  the  simper-  ble  feeling.     That  the  gentlest,  the 
ing  accomplishment.      But   even  in  mildest  natures,  the  wisest,  the  best, 
this  wo  are  nowadays  the  tamest  of  have  it — dormant,  indeed,  until  a  wor- 
the  tame.    We  have  H.B.  the  master  thy  occasion  calls  it  forth,  and  then 
of  the  sports ;  and,  while  it  might  make  out  it  bursts  like  inspired  virtue.  Wo 
angels  weep  to  see  the  antics  men  arc  would  assert,  that  there  never  was  a 
playing,  the  grilled  world  is  invited  to  true  poet  without  it.     All  poets  are 
be  merry  over  the  most  timid  drolleries,  in  mind  and  genius  essentially  satir- 
There  is  not  the  touch  of  strength  in  his  ists — they  only  want  the  occasion, 
hand.    How  different,  how  very  differ-  Even  the  amiable  Cowper  could  not 
ent,  were  the  productions  of  Gillray  I  resist  the  impulse,  and  in  his  gentlest 
Hiswasamasterly  hand,  and  dignified  subjects,  where  a  minor  poet  would 
caricature — his  was  a  power  to  be  re-  bo  all  elegance  and  softness,  he  throws 
spectcd  and  feared.     We  should  havo  about  his  satiric  lash  with  a  vehement 
thoughtX^ruickshauk  had  possessed  tl^e  power.     We  confess,  that  when  wo 
caricaturist's  mind  and  genius.    Does  read  satire  ourselves,  we  feel  the  bet- 
he  think  it  beneath  him  ?    If  so,  ho  ter  man — it  flogs  at  once  out  of  the 
greatly  mistakes,  while  he  dedicates  mind  all  petty  £ings«  and  bids  energy 
his  pencil  too  exclusively  to  the  vul-  and  resolution  do  their  best  within 
garities  of  low  London  life.    But  why  us.     Yet  does  it  mako  us  humble, 
are  wo  to  look  to  tho  pleasantries  of  seeing  that  we  are  of  a  nature  that 
caricature,  when  there  is  such  a  de-  needs  so   much  correction^  and  so 
maud  for  the  utmost  severity  of  sa-  much  aid  to  rescue  us  from  tilings 
tire  ?     Good,  strong,  nervous,  and  in-  which  in  our  .better  moments  weab- 
dignant  versification  is  the  only  satis-  hor.    And  it  makes  us  better  towards 
factory,  the  only  completQ  ^tite^  bM  men.    It  is  Uie  safetj^valT^— it  St  tht 
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storm  that  clears  the  atmosphere  of 
our  minds,  with  one  grand  thonder- 
burst  dispersing  the  ill-humours>  and 
leaving  the  miud*s  sight  clearer,  and 
the  heart  purer  and  more  tranquil. 
The  rage  of  indignadon  has  been  ex- 
pended, pity  has  followed,  and  then 
forbearance,  and  then  love.  Never 
let  us  have  fellowship,  much  less 
friendship,  with  men  who  walk  in  the 
world's  ways  without  ever  feeling  one 
touch  of  indignation,  for  their  tame 
souls  can  never  rise  to  any  ecstasy  of 
affection;  and  their  benevolence  is 
half  affected,  a  simpering  quiescence, 
to  cover  the  little  bilious  bitternesses 
of  disposition  that  lurk  and  make 
them  uncomfortable  within,  and  press 
upon  and  narrow  the  heart  so  that  it 
cannot  expand  to  any  manliness  of  act 
or  feeling.  Better  to  hear  the  war- 
whoop  of  a  generous  enemy  than  en- 
counter the  smiles  of  an  universal 
quietist.  To  smother  indignation  is 
to  stifle  virtue,  and  if  we  quell  it  en- 
tirely in  young  minds,  we  smother 
virtue  in  the  very  cradle  as  she  is  a- 
waking  from  her  sweet  sleep  into 
healthy  and  active  existence.  How 
beautiful  is  it  in  youthful  hearts,  where 
as  vet  there  is  uncorrupted  honesty  ; 
and  throtigh  feeling  they  acquire 
knowledge,  and  the  wise  nurse's  wish 
IS  accomplished  for  her  child — ''  Sa- 
pere  et  fan  quae  sentiat."  And  then, 
where  there  is  the  bold,  the  open,  the 


fearless  expression,  there  is  ever  the 
gentler  love,  the  affection  better  worth 
the  cherishing.  We  have  at  this  mo- 
ment the  tenderer  feelings,  and  have 
the  more  enjoyed  a  volume  of  much 
sweet  poetry,  because  we  have  been 
led  to  it  through  good  wholesome  sa- 
tire, and  would  recommend  to  all  who 
would  be  thus  rendered  amiable,  a  vo- 
lume of  good  poetry,  the  better  part 
of  which,  we  think,  is  satire,  ''by 
John  Renyon,  formerly  of  St  Peter's 
College,  Cambridge."  The  first  piece 
is  <<  Moonlight*' — and  beautiful  mooQ- 
light  it  is  as  ever  illuminated  lands  of 
dream  and  vision.  But  pass  it  by  a- 
while  ;  let  the  moon  rise,  and  you  will 
see  the  divine  orb  in  her  glory  above 
the  world,  when  you  have  seen  a  lit- 
tle what  the  world  is,  over  which  she 
would  benevolently  spread  her  veil^ 
half  of  silver  light,  and  half  of  dark- 
ness. Read  first,  ''Pretence,  a  Sa- 
tire," and  then,  when  honest  Vir- 
tue has  had  full  sway,  and  has  dis- 
charged the  peccant  humours  of  your 
disposition,  be  you  amiable  as  you 
may — ^you  wUl  be  enabled  to  rise  in 
dream  and  vision  of  poetry,  and  meet 
half-way  angels  of  the  moon,  and  visit 
either  world  together  in  love  and  pa- 
rity. The  process  of  the  preparatory 
fib  is  not  unpleasant — so  enter  we  on 
"  Prince  Ercles'  Vein."  Our  author 
makes  a  nice  and  happy  distinction 
between  Pretence  and  rretension. 


'*  To  seem,  not  be,  our  ever-anzioufl  aim, 
Such  is  our  vice,  beneath  a  double  name ; 
In  turn  by  FoUy  nursed,  and  crafty  Sense, 
And  now  Pretention  called,  and  now  Pretence. 
This  seeki  a  vain  display ;  this  seeks  to  hide  ; 
And  one  from  Interest  springs,  and  one  from  Pride ; 
Sometimes  apart ;  more  oft,  in  holy  tether. 
Like  sovereigns  leagued,  they  rule  and  rob  together. 
"  But  oh !  what  type  may  paint  each  varying  form. 
Shadow  or  light,  the  zephyr  or  the  storm  ? 
Prompt  as  aerial  clouds  that  drift  and  wreathe ; 
Changeful  of  hue,  as  seas  that  roll  Jbeneath  ; 
They  take  all  colours,  turn  at  every  call ; 
Shift  through  a  thousand  shapes,  and  cheat  in  all.'' 


Yes,  one  lesson  does  hold  to  the 
end,  the  great  lesson,  too  early  taught, 
to  seem,  and  not  to  be.  These  lines 
bring  to  mind  a  scene,  or  rather  two 
scenes  in  the  farce  of  Humbug,  which 
we  ourselves  saw  this  year,  eighteen 
hundred  and  thurty-eignt,  of  our  ad- 
vancement to  perfection. — Had  it  not 
been  for  the  ridiculous  mixed  up  with 
them,  the  lamentable  folly  would  have 
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left  but  a  sense  of  melancholy.     On 
Whit- Monday  the  large  and  populoni 


city  of 


was  from  one  end  to  the 


other  a  pattern  or  picture  of  goodness. 
There  was  not  a  street  in  which  there 
was  not  a  school  procession,  with  thrir 
banners  and  colours.  The  Sabbath- 
School  of  this  district,  the  Sundav- 
School  of  that^the  School  of  the 
Meetingi  the  T«]ben!As\ft>^^C3<Q!«^« 


Fctms  tjf  JoAm  Ma^am, 


Ipm. 


The  cUibeo,  aH  sefaooka  to  look  like 
eberobiy  Um  maflten,  luben,  asut- 
aatty  palroDfy  and  patroocsies,  all  like 
aaioto — men  at  the  head  trjiiig'  with 
aD  their  might  to  walk  deeentij  flow, 
whom  bfuinesa  had  hahiinatrd  oolj 
to  the  trot— the  blacky  clericai-afioet- 
ed  dress  and  demeaDour  of  men  who 
had  never  taken  orders  bat  in  their 
trades— the  constrained  and  demarB 
looks — the  assnm|>tion  of  beneTo- 
lent  and  loTe-smiles  —  the  general 
acting ;  the  more  a{»t  of  the  yoongy 
little  weU-taaght  hjpocriteSy  aping  the 
sanctimonious  airs  of  the  elders.  ''See 
how  good  we  are/'  was  legible  in 
every  Ibrefaead.  It  was  one  holidaj 
of  gentleness  and  sweetness.  **  Daub 
yourself  with  honej>**  says  the  proTerb^ 
*i  and  you  will  never  want  flies.*'  The 
maxim  was  known — acted  upon,  and 
the  flies  caught — and  many  a  one  that 
tUy,  to  use  another  homely  proverb^ 
that  "  stole  the  goose^  gave  away  the 
giblets  in  alms."  So  crowded  were 
the  streets  you  could  not  move  a  fin- 
ger without  touching  a  saint.  It  was 
a  general  proclamation  of  virtue, 
'^  See  how  good  we  are."  There  was 
not  a  rogue  or  knave  to  be  seen,  ex- 
ceptlug  by  shrewd  observers.  There 
was  universal  Pretension,  was  there 
Pretence?  All  walked  in  sunshine, 
and  were  pure — What  said  the  night? 
it  did  its  bes(  ^>  cast  a  charitable  veil 
over  this  world  of  wickedness^  but 
«  Murder  will  out."  We  walked  the 
same  streets,  as  well  as  the  general 
turbulence  would  allow,  the  very  next 
morning.  The  police  were  busy  in 
every  direction  taking  up  the  delin- 
quents of  the  past  pigbt  and  the  pre- 
sent day.  Away  toey  went  to  the 
magiiitrate  and  to  the  prison  in  every 
street.  How  Icdble,  thcii,  was  the 
proclamation,  "  See  how  bad  Tf p  are," 
— "  and  pray,  Mr  Siwperpr,  Vhiclj 
was  the  worst  day,  Whi^  Monday  or 
Whit-Tuesday  ?"  That  day  n^any 
were  taught  lessons  of  hjfpocfisy — 
and  that  to  make  a  display  is  quite  as 


good  as  to  piMMM  a  virCae.  Btai  what 
shoold  we  say,  if  we  did  bsi  aee  the 
wiarhinery  thai  set  all  tfaia  goodneH 
going?  The  rdbearaal  of  look,  and 
walk,  and  iprich — the  iittlencaacs, 
die  eontrivanccsy  Iho  pCMtiwig  the 
pottiif-oa  Aai  wind  VM  Co  be  looked 
at,  and  the  geaernl  pirtring-off  of  all 
■mplicity  of  bout  and  minnrn 
did  we  see  an  tfaia,  we  might  woi 
long  for  a  lash  and  Wbmrtf  to  use  it,  te 
iog  the  gefler»-iip  of  &  Into  their 
holes  again :  Ob,  tbaft  we  eonU  at 
least  mcne  the  young'  firom  ail  this 
Pretence  and  PRtcaaoB." 

**  Their  after  sole  coneem 

To  fire  a  lie,  and'  al  our  km  milamii  ** 

Even  charity  S®U  BothiBg  bmt**- 
day s  witbont  her  setting  op  in  aVaaity 
Fair,  and  being  made  to  put  on  the 
look  of  wo  and  penory,  meiekjieas  and 
suffering;  and  simpering,  or  sympa- 
thetic flower-girls,  nnblnidiingly  dms 
up  her  nakedness  with  tawdry  trinkets, 
ticketed  by  cheats*  to  be  strtpt  off 
again  by  dupes.  O  let  not  daughter 
of  mine  so  drop  her  modesty  at  the 
door  of  a  Bazaar,  as,  under  pretence  of 
any  charity  whatever,  to  personate  the 
shop-girl,  to  cheat  the  legitimate 
traders  in  trifles,  and  to  win  the  purses 
of  fops ;  they  pay  not  for  the  articles, 
but  for  the  stare,  and  familiarity. 
**  But  the  purpose,"  quoth  the  Lady  Pa- 
troness! "Would  you  do  evil  thatgood 
may  come,  my  Lady  Display,  then 
sell  your  mod^y,  and  yourselves  out- 
right— as  too  onen,  by  your  trick*d 
up  sales,  and  iimsy  home-manufac- 
tures, yon  drive  to  starving  despera- 
tion the  virtuous  destitute,  whom  the 
regular  traders  in  fancy-works  were 
wdnt  to  employ ;  and  now  by  your 
charity  theii'  yfrtupus  maintenance  is 
gone.^  Ob,  Pretence  a)^d  Pretension— 
ye  arc  everywhere.— ^ut  to  our  sa- 
ufist ;  and  here  |re  find  {i  passage,  con- 
flrfuiqg  and  str^i^t&p^g  our  poor 
prose. 


*'  Vexed  by  bvpocrit(6s,  or  chafed  t^y  pride, 
'  \\liat  ^alls  shdl  guard  us,  or  what  shafies  ib^  hide  ?  ' 
Where'er  we  turn,  for  ever— ever  nigh, 
Publicity  puriuei  ut  as  we  fly ; 
At  cyerv  bbuTi  in  each  remotest  place. 
Prescribes  the  pbrase,  or  modifies  the  fliee ; 
Of  pettleit  hairnet,  pettiest  deisd  notes  down. 
And  makes  the  country  fkstiuras  ss  the  town. 
80  now,  when  raral  scpdres  would  meet  to  diae^ 
The  co«iiiy|(niitMiAn«&\tkA^raafcdMliBt 
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K*«])  M  Ifhen  Muekwonn  hii  town-feait  wonld  Uam, 
Himaelf  the  paragraph  both  writes  and  pa^ 

**  And  not  alone,  where  roaring  feast  goes  rotmdy 
Is  heard  the  pride-proclaiming  trumpet's  sound ; 
On  Charity,  scarce  charity  if  told, 
It  waiU  as  'nid  the  Ptuwlsees  of  old  s 
And  if  gorged  weakh,  with  patroniaiiig  afr, 
Bny  some  small  pasteboard  at  a  Serious  Mr  | 
Or  keep  his  oldest  Mend,  bfoke  down  aad  ^rey. 
Just  one  degree  above  nero  parish  pay, 
The  ready  n^wsiaan,  oa  our  modest  plaa, 
Makes  known  to  HoaveD,  *  The  CharitaMe 
So  left  hands  learo  eaeh  aetioB  of  the  right. 
And  not  a  bushel  aow  eouceals  the  light.*' 


ns 


But  we  must  turn  back  a  pa^e  or 
two — and  see  how  the  bare- faced  impu- 
dent vanity  of  mankind^  that  sjiouUl  b0 
whipped  through  ,the  streets  \)j  everj 
satirist  that  can  hold  tf^  l^b/  P^cites 
our  mild  and  amiably  ft^tbor  f^  seijso 


the  pen.  We  take  a  Ub«rty  with  the 
las^  itne  of  ttie  quQtatii>p>  and  append 
the  epUb«t  "  bofwe^l"  to  verse ;  we 
tfiink  Jt  WQre  ftfter  tb»  indignant  burst 
of  Jwvpjiftl'i  lii»«r-"  (mt  indignatio 


TW»u« 


'*  To  shojr~to  b|d£-.^  9^$m  wM  W  99$  W^, 
Some  willing  feigners — somn  convtrain'd  by  }ou^ 
( For  who  would  combat  naked  n9«4«  J»^9t  ftll, 
Where  others  sheathe  In  vifoir  aod  io  mMlf) 
Lo  I  here  of  h9U  the  vir^UM t  F)»kh  w$  fiOHOt, 
The  migblf  §eeret,  aqd  the  tn^  /mount. 
And  feign  they  might  from  mjf  p<H>F  comna^nt  fre«. 
Myself  to  criticise  SQOugh  for  me, 
So  each,  snug-nestled  in  his  borrowed  skin. 
Would  cease  to  bawl  for  praise  ¥rith  sturdy  dia ; 
But  when,  false  claims  pot  timVous  to  discuss, 
All  clamour  forth,  *  For  models  look  on  IJst* 
Mere  silent  scorn  no  lopger  I  may  nurse. 
And  indignation  vents  the  honest  yerset" 


-  Then  forth  fare  the  author  and  the 
g^iuB  of  satire  in  a  somewhat  splene- 
tic humour  ;  being  somewhat  weary, 
they  take  an  omnibus  as  it  passes — 
away  to  the  bank — plunge  into  the 
murky  noon-lit  atmosphere  of  Lom- 
bard Street ;  and  as  poetry  is  pretty 
sure  not  to  find  any  credit  there,  away 
they  come,  fuming  from  the  "  odours 
of  gain/*  and  find  it  is  bad  living  upon 
the  steam  of  Piutus's  kitchen.  Thp 
banker's  chariot  passes  them,  within 
an  inch  of  grinding  their  toes,  splashes 
them  with  mud ;  they  turn  a  comer. 


out  of  the  tide  »nc}  flood  of  bumyi  ei(- 
istencc;  look  each  other  in  the  face^  ^^ 
much  as  to  say,  "  that's  too  bad/'  an^ 
fbrth  issues  golden  verse,  that  none  r^ 
the  busy  muUltuiie  heed,  and  for  w)ii( 
there  is  little  chance  of  Rottinff  sms 
change.  The  pierchanrs  pride  Is 
happy  subject :  his  parks,  his  mansion, 
his  pictures,  nis  wipesi  and  his  all- 
abon)inable  taste  are  contrasted  wjth 
the  simplicity  of  Alderman  Whittlpg- 
ton  andhis  Cat.  Such  we  svppose  to 
be  the  intention  of  the  foUowing  poup- 
let  :^ 


*'  Are  these,  grave  Whittlngtoo,  respected  Shade! 
Are  these  thine  ancient  simple  sops  of  trade  ?" 

Whittington's  shade,  of  course,  has  no  voice  in  the  matter,  and  answers  not ; 
but  the  author's  friend  B.  speaks  for  the  Cat,  who,  in  her  immortality  of  pn;- 
denoe  and  renown,  has  no  olge^tion  occasionally  to  dip  her  wiiisken  in  i^  bowl 
of  eream. 

P.— <<  I  grant  *tis  hixpry ;  yat  the  race  who  mcdl, 
May  rightly  cUim  remivloD  from  their  toil ; 
And  if  excess  ondiily  theve  be  fimud, 
'Tis  but  degree ;  and  who  shaMa  t!h«  >)0^ii^** 
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Very  well  put,  and  many  the  man  that  has  been  posed  in  his  philippics,  when 
he  has  been  indiscreet  enough  to  ask  a  question,  by  as  simple  a  reply.  Bat 
our  author  is  a  master  of  his  weapon — ^the  scholar  armed*  So  he  conjores  x^ 
satire  again  to  graduate  offences. 

A. — "  And  so  shall  Satire  graduate  each  offence. 
Nor  treat  Pretension  as  she  treats  Pretence ; 
Shall  merely  sn&ile  to  m^k  the  smaller  spot. 
Bat  justly  frowns  indignant  on  the  blot. 
She  smiles  when  Balaam  quits  his  old  resort. 
And  City-friends,  to  leave  his  card  at  Court ; 
And  smiles  to  see  the  new-bought  blazonry 
Far  flaming  ftfnn.  his  chariot  flashing  by. 
She  frowns  on  knavirii  show,  that  yet  awhile 
Tricks  out  some  tottering  credit,  to  beguile. 
Then  bursts,  at  once,  in  ruin,  wide  and  deep. 
Whence  orphans  pine  and  widowed  mothers  weep. 
She  frowns  on  seals  to  broken  contracts  set. 
And  the  long  file  that  glooms  the  last  Oaxette, 
Which  honest  Gripua  reads  with  denching  fist. 
Then  sends  his  own  pure  name  to  swell  the  list. 
She  frt>wns  on  hollow  scheme,  on  puffed-up  share. 
And  that  late  gulf,  fraud-scooped,  in  Gresham's  Square 
(The  ravening  Southsea  flowed  not  more  profound, 
A  gulf,  not  greedier,  cleft  Rome's  forum  ground), 
Round  which  in  gamester  strife,  all  England  stood. 
City  and  Court — and  all  for  England's  good  1 
Nor  closed  we  saw  it,  till  those  jaws  between 
Pride,  Conscience,  Honour,  all  were  tumbled  in  : 
All !  for  the  chance  some  lucky  hit  affords 
To  strut  a  Croesus,  and  to  herd  with  lords.*' 


These  are  stinging  lines — but  for 
such  a  field,  where  facts  are  so  redun- 
dant, do  we  not  regret  that  they  are 
too  general :  why  not,  in  individual 
cases,  drag  forth  the  man  by  the  throat, 
and  bid  the  villain  stand  for  his  pic- 
ture? The  satirist,  if  his  ovni  pure 
feet  tread  not  in  the  miry  by-ways  of 
traffic,  where  the  air  is  so  thick  that 
Diogenes*s  lanthorn  would  not  keep 
its  light,  and  if  it  did  would  be  of  no 
use — make  no  discovery — ^let  the  sa- 
tirist, we  say,  go  ask  the  first  solici- 
tor he  meets  for  a  case  to  vent  his 
spleen  on.  Oh  I  what  an  exposition 
of  wickedness  would  there  be  if  a  truth- 
telling  attorney  would  have  the  bold- 
ness and  strength  to  give  the  world 
hb  diary.  We  will  imagine  an  ex- 
tract, yet  is  it  no  imagination — a  sketch 
from  nature — we  took  it  from  the  port- 
folio of  a  friend  in  the  lawy  an  eyewit- 
ness. Scene,^^T\iQ  sick-room  of  old 
Lovegold. — He  is  pillowed  up  in  bed, 
Tery  weak,  with  a  took  of  anxiety  and 
apprehension.  Enter  lawyer  M.,who 
is  beckoned  to  a  chair  by  the  bedside, 
close  to  which  he  finds  a  table,  and  pen 
ink  and  P^per.  The  nurse  quits  the 
Tooau  When  thus  old  Lovegoldi  in 
broken  fentencesi  an^  iritlh  a  iftoiiiAi 


stare,  affecting  at  the  same  time  a  smile 
or  rather  grin  of  unbelief.  '*  They 
tell  me.  Lawyer  M.,  that  Tm  in  a  bad 
way,  and  had  better  settle  my  woridly 
affairs — they  mean,  make  my  will,  you 
know — don*t  believe  but  that  I  ^all 
get  about  again,  and  it*s  very  awkward 
to  be  ill  just  now  that  I've  much  to 
do,  a  world  of  business  on  my  hands 
at  this  very  time.  But  shan*t  die  the 
sooner  for  making  my  wilU  so  I've 
sent  for  you.**  Well,  instructions  are 
given — Lawyer  M.  retires — makes  the 
will — is  reintroduced  to  the  sick  man, 
— ^witnesses  procured — and  the  will  is 
regularly  attested.  Lovegold  and  his 
lawyer  are  left  alone.  The  solicitor 
is  desired  to  recapitulate,  and  goes 
through,  clause  by  clause,  the  several 
bequests,  and  enumerates  the  larg^ 
amount  of  property.  The  sick  man 
looks  at  the  lawyer  significantly, 
as  taking  a  pride  in  the  amount  of 
wealth  he  haa  amassed.  *^  You  have 
acquired,**  said  Mr  M.> ''  a  very  laige 
property,  sir."  The  sick  man  made 
an  effort  and  raised  himself  up  in  bed, 
and  spoke  with  increasing  energy  u 
follows, ''  Yes,  yei— thank  God— Fre 
done  pretty  wdl«  prettr  wdl— hey! 
*^^%  \  vdA'Wv  ^  ^Qn  tkdnk  Vrt  madt 
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it  all  ?  I  tell  ye  wbat  it  is — I  studied  good  feeling  ?  Even  there  the  ''  auri 
men — I  looked  in  their  countenances  sacra  fames*' spreads  infection.  How 
as  I  walked  the  streets,  and  I  knew  much  of  the  heart  is  taken  up  by  ob- 
'cm  ;  I  knew  their  circumstances  and  jects  of  gain,  and  how  little  room  in  it 
looked  out  for  bargains.  I  watched  is  left  for  objects  of  love !  A  wealthy 
'cm,  and  when  1  knew  they  were  dis-  farmer,  the  other  day,  whose  daughter 
tress* d  I  threw  myself  in  their  way,  was  recovering  from  a  long  illnessy 
and  learnt  where  their  speculations  was  asked,  when  a  little  warm  in  his 
lay  ;  what  bills  they  had  given,  and  cups  (in  vino  Veritas),  if  she  was  bet- 
when  they  would  become  due.  Oh  ter ;  he  thus  replied,  **  She's  well 
how  I  chuckled  a  day  or  two  before  enough  for  what  I  do  see ;  she  eats 
that,  when  1  saw  their  down  looks— I  and  drinks,  and  does  nothing  at  all; 
knew  how  'twas,  how  they  wanted  but  then  1  never  look  atjny  daughter, 
money,  and  to  save  their  credit,  and  If  you  had  asked  me  how  my  bullocks 
just  at  the  right  moment  (with  won-  were,  that's  another  thing,  Tm  always 
derful  energy  and  dench'd  fist  down  looking  at  them,  they  bring  a  sight  of 

upon  the  bed),  and  then,— d n  money  in,  and  are  worth  looking  after 

'cm — 1  came  down  upon  'em,  and  got  — ^but  daughters,  hang  'em,  take  the 

their  goods  for  nothing."     At  these  money  out."    Such  is  worldly  wisdom, 

words    he    fell    back    and    expired,  town  wisdom,  country  wisdom.     Fly 

Lawyer  M.,  who  told  me  the  story, said  to  the  coxmtry,  ye  town-sick,  and  you 

ho  hastily  put  up  his  papers,  rushed  will  fly  back  again,  and  acknowledge 

out  of  the  house,  and  determined  to  there  is  justice  in  this,   «  How  shall 

give  up  business— but,  like  the  usurer  the  man  have  tmderstanding  whose 

Alpheus,   <<  Jam,  jam  futurus  rusti-  talk  is  of  bullocks." 

c us"  lost  his  resolution  ere  he  reached  Leave  we  this   for  another  vice, 

his  office.     And  if  he  had  become  Our  satirist  lashes  the  mean,  affecting 

rustic,  is  there  a  charm  in  country  sir  the  gnreat,  Servilios  of  our  day,  and 

tu  purify  all  minds  and  hearts;  and  is  it  the  incidents  are  happily  given — we 

certain  that  the  good  lawyer  there,  if  long  to  kick  the  paltry  puppy  to  whom 

free  from  sordid  avarice  himself,  would  he  introduces  us.     Thus  Servilio, 
see  no  examples  of  perfect  deadness  to 

''  On  a  low  pony  asked,  as  suits,  to  ride. 
Him  late  I  saw,  with  pity  for  his  pride. 
Straining,  in  vain,  behind  the  spanking  blood, 
And  happy  to  receive  his  Lordship's  mud. 

*'  For  days  his  Grace's  well-watched  pathway  trod?, 
A  bow  perchance  he  wrests,  or  wins  a  nod ; 
Then,  home  returned,  his  own  full  pride  he  wakes, 
Bows  like  the  Duke  ;  and  gives  the  nod  he  takes. 

*<  You  meet  Servilio  with  his  only  boy, 

A  very  dream  of  love  1  a  living  joy  ! 

*  Why,  'tis  a  cherub  every  heart  to  stir  1 

Your  own  sweet  child?*—'  Sir  Simon's  godchild,  sir.* 

"  Ignobly  proud  to  tell  the  honour  done. 
And  happier  in  the  sponsor  than  the  son ! 
Such  are  the  tribe  in  Grandeur*8  skirts  who  nest, 
And  soil,  with  reptile  crawl,  his  ermined  vest." 

Here  ho  takes  occasion  to  show  how  lines,  describing  the  lying  in  state  of 

friendless  are  the  great.  Flattery  ruins  our  second  Charles,  are  exceedingly 

friendship — the  palace  gate  oi  kings  vigorous,  and  have  much  of  the  bold 

should  bear  inscription,  *'  No  friend-  imagery  and  stem  disgust  of  the  Ro- 

ship  enters  here.        The  following  man  satirist. 

**  His  easy  days  Charles  Stuart — not  the  First — 
Best  of  companions,  if  of  kings  the  worst, 
Whiled  gaily,  with  a  witty,  merry  cron, 
Frfends  I  nay,  not  coortlen— lovbig  tS\  axA  \su«\ 
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How  tme,  how  loving — tell  that  proving  boor 
When  Death  shad  lay  his  day-cotd  habd  on  Po^€t ; 
Y«a,  ercftr  beforcr  hsCh  cMMed  the  <fe<th-bed  \At% 
hei  mtthj  a1dtfg;ly  cotfch,  deserted,  tell." 

TIdi  is  a  solenn  pteptm&on — mirth  bM  jest  are  iAttwAf  gone— the  eoM 
\imif  tlie  *«  t\xj-tfM  trtukl"  of  deatfi  haft  8«t  hJs  aeal  fo  a  stern  hard  triith. 
Ymi  sh  fmeasy  as  at  a  theatre  of  phantastoagc^.  Tfa«r  nuu^ichui  draws  the 
($«ftada--*«Bd  beheid  a  picture  to  strike  self-^IoTe  afid  tafllt7  aghast. 

'*  Ther  otodng  hour  hath  poned,  which,  aoon  or  kite, 

MmI  past  o>'er  all ;  h  moHrch  Has  in  state ; 

In  lonely  State  ;  for  Id^s  hath  f  one,  and  sorrow. 

To  plan  the  eroWning  pageant  for  to-morrow. 

Now,  let  thy  famey  pieree  yon  gUmmerSag  roOBiy 

Thai  eoflin's  only  guard  one  sordid  groomT 

Blark  how,  the  prowling  night-rat  scarce  forbid. 

The  varlet  snores  beside  the  ready  lid. 

And  what  his  dreams  ?    Are  they  of  kingly  lune, 

A  weeping  people,  and  a  world's  acctaun  ? 

Ah,  no  r  he  dreams  Of  some  contested  grace. 

Trapping  or  ptume,  his  perquisite  of  place  : 

Mutters  YAt  greedy  diteontent,  iiiXt  lodd, 

And  g^opei^  witir  sleep-tied  hotfd,  to  eltfteh  tho  shroud  !'* 

That  h  a  flno  cottcfosfoflf— yet  is  not  aScoftelnded  jet. 

"  Yelf  c^etf  for  hfiv  desertSd  Ihns  who  dies, 
Bre  toiqr  ^HSl  statiMS  gteam ;  ihaR  eoluttm  rise'; 
Aad  epNiiplM'  Se^vHIty  rfnll  brhq^ ; 
Who  laad»d«id  Kinphip;  flatters  Kring  King." 


tffr  filenyvm  is  a  aohofaf,  acod  who 
that  .is  otfe  Wilt  nof  ^dt^GtoAlf 
engraft  the  scenic  characters  of  the 
Roman  satirists  into  descriptions  of 
modem  manners,  proving,  too>by  Ae)f 
admirable  filling  in,  that  humanr  Hkfkfff 
is  not  materially  changed,  ftaxtuffi  #tf 
are  walking,  or  learning  to  waft,  otf  the 
stilts  of  scientific  perfection  ?  The  fol- 


Ictwftrg  eontrast  between  olden  times 
itsd  mddera  thxxes,  the  qoifet  content 
of  ottf  moi^  gftapfe  fofefafiers,  and  the 
restless,    amhitious,  aadaeious. 


ever 


aMd  ptSntf  iaiieyfereBiee  of  eyery  body, 
evMry  where,  is^ww  tMMt,  more  happy 
tiiaitf  ttttj  st^iitp€  df  ttiff  kind  we  haTe 
rieett' ;  ai!d  the  l^SMiiifextion  is  admi- 
rably simple  and  forcible. 


A, — "  The  wmfiHs^f  the  riches  and  the  strifoa  of  Rooi^ 
Right  glad  \  qnk  y  eemei^  ruval  bKssea  I  oome. 
To  sweel  retreaH,  mnostentetioqa  bowers, 
We  wend  us  now  ;  to  fields,  and  farms,  and  flowers  ! 
'  God  made  the  countryr  and  man  made  the  town,* 
Or  true  or  false,  so'  CbWper  wrote  it  down ; 
And  fields,  I  ween,  migut^^oast  a  purer  race. 
Ere  change  of  manners  grew  on  o&ange  of  place, 
While  yet  broad  Trent  and  Cumbrian  motihlains  6old 
Were  real  barriers,  guarding  habits  old. 
Then  if  the  goodman,  or  the  goodmian'k  inte. 
Sighed  sore  to  view  tJSe  ^•fkniedrclty'k  sti^e. 
Soon  the  roug^  waggon  stage  andf  quagmlift  fdfA 
Stirred  fond  remembrance  of  the  old  abode'. 
£*en  when  amid  the  mighty  city  set, 
E  Sn  there  they  gaiMd^  Hsss  woA<for  thSff  f^iffffWf 
tlfi,  back  reCtirtAftt  fiforif  the  gHMTefMrt; 
TMr  Hfe's  oHfrprfde,^  fmrf  disif^'^it  fiemtf  ■  eoMlii^ 


-*■--** 


"  For  such  diit  hKw  MT  agV  Mllh- (to  mtt^  wit ; 
Home,  now  no  resting-place,  but  place  to  quit. 
In  endless  Mmgeihf\h^^  ftr dlaiq|er  tirs  dte  % 
Fotmd  scarcely  oMF{  «t  A  MiT*  illtt^  bf ^ 
The  turf  to  tenant 


\ 
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Fclr  aadent  Tillage  kne^  iniguoiifl,  deep, 

TJiroiigh  moss  and  wreathtiig  roots  Chat  loTed  to  crMli ; 

For  church-way  paths^  through  meadows  wandering  free  i 

Sweet  records  of  an  old  civility ;. 

By  many  a  faded  generation  trod, 

Who  simply  sought  their  fkther's  house  of  God, 

There,  where  it  rose,  with  oM  grey  tower  serene, 

From  forth  the  elm-trees  o'ri  (he  village  green. 

Ere  town  atfd  country  ^et  #ere  duMefed  thleK 

With  triAi  A«w.«if^d  «hap«lf  of  red  br!ek ; 

For  these — fork  fort^  nf6w  fo(ad8,  Hke  bl^ancMng  veffM, 

And  strong  througfh  each  tM'  Hving  current  strains,' 

Till  every  pulsd'  from  feve^'d  city's  heai^ 

Fires  with  fierce  throb  the  realm's  extremest  part. 

'  When  shall  I  see  the  country  once  again  ?  * 

Thus  sighed  the  Latian  bard  bis  t^ncient  strain  ; 

But  we — his  silvan  longings  should  we  share — 

Must  ask  not  when  we  shidl  behold,  but  where. 

For  now,  as  travels  on  mid  wigwamed  hills 

The  civilizing  power,  that  taints  or  kills, 

Along  each  British  valley's  sweet  approach 

Whirls  in  the  city  with  the  whirling  coach ; 

Cigars  and  waltzes  ;  latest  caps  ;  last  news 

Of  Crockford's— Almack's'^justice-rooms,  and  stews, 

And  controversial  preachers,  and  French  shoes. 

Its  vices  roused,  its  roughniMS  ill  smoothed  <^6wn, 

Each  village  now  would  ape  the  lordly  town ; 

'  Rustic '  mere  term  for  what  no  longer  is. 

And  an  the  landf  6ne  vast  metropolis," 

Thus  does  our  author  raise  the  hur-  and  principles  that  modem  siafesitfdtf 

ricane  of  the  mind^  that*  luckily^  is  haye  the  audacity  to  lapr  down,  as  if 

*'  vox   et  prscterea  nihil^**   or  away  there  was  no  ^ed  basts  of  morality 

would  go  with  a  sweep  of  the  whirl-,  on  which  to  raise  political  structure, 

wind  the  **  clustered*'  abominations  of  For  example^  if  hat  lying  fiend  was  in 

«  red  brick" — the  Pretence  and  the  the  heart  of  the  statesman  who  could 

Pretension — the  Hypocrisies  and  the  unblnshingly  prodahn^  as  a  political 

Hypocrites] — "  like   dust  before  the  Iftiom^  that  if  a  Goyemment^  by  re- 

yrind,  and  the  angel  scattering  them."  moyhig  the  preSkmre   of  prejudicial 

Then  tranquillity  would  come  again/  laws>  enabled  any  partf  to  make  more 

and  retrieve  the  *  of  their  property  tba!n  they  could  do 

"  Sweet  records  of  an  old  dviUty."  Widef  e^jlgciijums^ 

that  womd  b6  maa6>the  6yer  and  above 
But  we  are  check' d — and,  itf  our  zeal/  what' was  now  made>  wonld  not  belong 
"  know  not  what  Spirit  we  Are  of."  fo  the  possessor  of  theproperty,  but 
Man  is>  indeed,  unfit  to  haye  the  chaitf  to  the  uoyerntnent  ?  We  do  not  pre- 
loosened  that  binds  him  td'ttatter,  con-  tend  to  giye  the  words,  but  certainly 
fines  him  to  narrow  st^ots.  Were  we  the  sense  of  a  Brifish  Minister*s  pro- 
illimitable  spirits,  witn  powers  iHindt-.  positidn.  An4  where  was  British  mo- 
able,  and  Will  Action,  what  a  world  of  rid  spirit  ?  Didf  the  Senate  calmly  hear 
confusion  all  would  be  1  But  eyen  the  it  ?  It  d&d — the  Reformed  Senate,  and 
mental  storm  is  soon  quelled.  Limit-  Satire  is  dumb  I  Where  Jives  the  Sa- 
ed  as  our  sphere  of  action  is,  it  might  tirist  who  is  to  write  ''  The  Reform,  a 
be  all  evil,  were  WUl  of  long  duration.  Satire  ?**  There  is  not  such^  a  sub- 
But  no  further  unintelligible  prosing,  ject.  Mr  Kenyon  will  not  try  it.  He 
Mr  Kenyon  takes  the  reader  to  to^  oiroumscribes  his  power ;  he  shuns 
Courts  of  Law  and  to  the  Senate ;  but,  personality.  Though  public  actors 
we  think,  too  summarily  dismisses  the  play  their  tricks  before  him,  he  walks 
Uack  sheep  of  Law  and  Patriotbm.  awaY>  and  dreiraes  up  sticks  and  ifttnfws 
He  is,  hoWeyer,  never  weak  ;  and  we  for  mnnatf  figures,  and  whirls  theni^ 
re^pret  that  the  force  wbiclr  he  is  ca-  about  and  rails  at  theinr  nobly  9  bbt  he' 
paUe  of  exelAingiB  nof  more  directed  will  not  b^i^  brand  th^  ni^  ft(w> 
to  ezpole  the  hollow  politicid  mttximv  head*  not  YramviXAA'Bftnat  ^fiS^CI  *  ^^eA^^ 
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perhaps,   he  has   not  the  searching  tWe  justice  is  at  work ;  but  it  wants 

knowledge  of  political  events  and  cha<  its  powerful  historian — the  Age*8  Sa- 

racters  which  such  a  noble,  such  a  tirist.     Our  author  evidently  turns  in 

moral  task  would  require.     Rctribu-  disgust  from  such  a  banquet. 

*V  Sick  to  the  core  of  thin  or  deep  Pretence, 

The  attack,  false  motiv'd,  or  as  false  defence ; 

Of  furious  partisan,  and  dirty  job. 

And  bribing  candidate,  and  greedy  mob  ; 

Sick  of  great  names,  wherewith  all  Europe  rings. 

Of  peoples  sick,  and  ministers,  and  kings. 

In  soul  I  turn  to  scenes  beloved  of  yore. 

And  fret  for  Greeks  and  Catholics  no  more. 

"  Granta !  beneath  whose  mildly- cloistering  bowers 
Swift  years  I  passed,  made  up  of  idlest  hours ; 
Ere  yet  on  hearts,  in  flowing  frankness  bold. 
Unfeeling  Time  had  fixed  his  freezing  hold  ; 
For  still  this  pnuse  be  thine,  gone  spirit  of  youth ! 
Thy  very  vices  had  their  touch  of  truth—- 
Granta  1.  for  thee  though  wreath  I  never  won, 
Granta  1  receive  again  thy  world-tired  son ; 
Pleased,  as  of  old,  by  thy  calm  stream  to  stray, 
And  where  youth  smoothly  sped,  dream  age  away." 

These  are  beautiful  lines,  and  full  of  feeling.  The  character  of  the  un- 
principled student  is  powerfully  drawn  ;  his  well-timed  assumptions  of  virtue, 
and  just  the  degrees  of  it  that  may  not  at  any  one  time  shock  society,  but  such 
as  with  facility  may  let  him  drop  into  the  consummate  hypocrite,  are  nicely 
marked  in  the  picture.  }Ve  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  latter  lines  of  the 
character. 

'^  E*en  when  the  bishop's  mild  ordaining  hand 
Had  stricter  rule  imposed  with  gown  and  band, 
Our  deacon  yet  of  strictness  little  smacked. 
Nor  made  he  vast  pretence  to  what  he  lacked. 

*'  But  when  his  lot  befel  to  settle  down, 
A  well-paid  curate  in  a  thriving  town, 
Where  Mammon  and  Devotion,  each  a  pride, 
*Twizt  prayer  and  pelf  th'  ambitious  crowd  divide. 
To  his  clear  interests  never  quite  tf  dunce, 
A  change  came  o*er  the  outward  man  at  once. 
You  know  him,  now,  by  somewhat  straighter  hair ; 
And  a  strained  look  of  sanctimonious  care. 
Which,  as  must  seem,  no  worldly  thought  distracts ; 
And  a  huge  quarto  pocket,  stuffed  with  tracts ; 
And  sermon  sour  ;  and  week-day  talk  austere ; 
Save  when  he  holds  some  female  follower's  ear ; 
Such  gifts  to  rich  preferment  needs  must  come. 
Or  win  a  trusting  wife  with — half  a  plum." 

We  do  not  quite  discover  the  truth  in  the  next  character  introduced the 

gifted  Hiero.     The  blighted  promise  is  poetically  and  delicately  expressed. 

"  So  some  sweet  forest  plant,  bom  for  the  shade, 
To  richer  soil,  or  sunnier  skies  convey 'd, 
Tho*  there  with  stem  to  worthless  stature  grown. 
Offends  with  a  coarse  blossom-^not  its  own." 

We  have  intimated  that  Mr  Kenyon,  be,  a  moral  virtue,  and  would  flings  the 

though  having  full  power  to  use  the  entire  wrath  and  eneigr  of  bis  mind 

lash,  is  too  sparing.     If  he  could  {)er-  into  a  new  sutject,  we  tnink  he  might 

#iuida  himself  that  a  stronger  satiric  do  the  world  a  benefit.    The  Satiro— 

holdneu  is,  bb  we  really  beWe^e  \t  lo  ^«cc\.V^«TYnX»^T«Vsfi5i»— c^t^mbichwe 
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have  given  specimens^  may  (and  we 
think  the  reader  will  agree  with  us) 
delight  the  scholar,  and  somewhat 
more  than  amuse  the  general  reader, 
but  wants  the  closeness,  and — why  be 
ashamed  to  say  it  ? — the  personality, 
to  benefit  mankind,  by  making  the 
vices  portraits.  But  then  he  must 
have  written  anonymously — and  why 
not  ?  Horace  tells  us  that,  when  his 
father  wished  him  to  avoid  a  vice,  he 
pointed  out  its  personification  in  a  liv- 
ing character ;  and,  without  doubt,  that 


is  the  way  to  be  truly  forcible.  We 
would  not  advocate  the  relinquish- 
ing forbearance  in  matters  of  private 
life.  But  public  characters — wnat  the 
arena  of  politics  or  courts  of  law  make 
notorious — all  this  is  public  property ; 
and  for  legitimate  use  of  satire  there 
is  enough  for  many  hands.  We  be- 
lieve Mr  Kenyon  to  be  very  sincere  in 
the  lines  which  conclude  this  first  pait 
of  Pretence,  for  his  very  satire  is  the 
offspring  of  amiability. 


*'  In  my  own  doing's  spite. 
Little  loTO  I  the  satire  which  I  write. 
Harsh  drugs,  though  given  but  to  drive  ailments  out. 
Will  sometimes  in  the  giver  wake  a  doubt. 
And  this  the  Satirist  still  must  take  in  trust, 
E'en  those  hate  him  who  own  his  Satire  just.' 


»> 


The  second  part  of  Pretence,  but  petual  courtship,  to  that  beautiful 
for  a  few  lines,  might  have  borne  an-  vision,  which  is  the  more  loved,  as  it 
other  title.  It  is  decidedly  less  satiric,  may  not  be  theirs  all  the  days  of  their 
and  may  be  termed,  Kambling  Thoughts  lives.  Yet  is  the  poet*s  world,  made 
in  a  Library.  Critical  review  of  any  of  this  world's  oiaterials,  wonderfully 
particular  books,  ancient  or  modem,  worked  upon  by  a  combining,  a  se- 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  it.  There  is  lecting,  and,  to  a  far  extent,  a  creating 
little  of  keen  ridicule  in  it.  All  Is  genius ;  and  if  it  be  a  world  that  man 
even  rather  grave,  of  a  reflective  cast,  is  gifted  to  make,  it  is  a  real  one ;  and 
and,  perhaps,  more  indicative  of  the  many  a  time  does  it  reflect  a  bright- 
author's  taste  and  feelings  than  the  nessofitsown  on  that  world  which, 
former.  He  is  one  of  those  who  live  though  scarcely  more  real,  is  common 
much  in  a  world  of  their  own,  and  who  to  all,  and  gilds  the  path  of  life  with 
are  not  always  well  pleased  to  be  the  glory  of  exalted  virtue  and  noble 
forced  out  of  it.  And  when  they  are,  thought.  Thought !  it  is  indeed  not 
they  find  themselves,  with  jarring  ele-  tangible  to  the  hand  like  household 
ments  within  them,  not  very  fit  for  stuff— but  is  it  not  real  ?  To  deny  it 
either.  They  are  not  angels  that  would  be  to  deny  reality  to  the  soul, 
drive  them  out  of  their  paradise,  and  and  to  remove  responsibility  from 
they  bear  their  discomforts  with  less  man.  He  who  has  seen,  and  touched, 
composure,  as  with  less  respect  for  the  and  heard,  though  the  organs  were 
agents  that  expel  them.  Hence  amia-  dead,  would  hear,  and  see,  and  touch ; 
bUity  itself  becomes  satiric.  All  poets  for  the  power  of  sensation  is  not  in 
feel  sensibly  the  incompatibility  of  them,but  once  commnuicated,  through 
things  without  and  things  within,  them,  to  exist  in  independent  vigour. 
Poetry,  like  '*  true  love,  never  did  run  So  it  is  that  we  recall,  and  dream ; 
smooth** — if  it  did  it  might  stagnate—  and  memory  and  genius,  though  invi- 
be  dull— the  interruptions  make  the  sible,  are  the  living  spirits  of  the  heart 


and  mind,  and  make  up  the  better 
reality  of  life.  And  does  not  Mr 
Kenyon  so  think  ?  Doubtless  he  does. 


waters  musical  and  sweet,  so  the 
checks  the  world  gives  to  poetical 
minds  keeps  the  passion  alive,  and  they 
return,  as  they  are  allowed,  with  per- 

"  And  sweet  *twill  be,  or  hope  would  so  believe. 
When  close  round  life  it's  fading  tints  of  eve. 
To  turn  again  our  earlier  volumes  o'er. 
And  love  them  then,  because  we've  loved  before ; 
And  inly  bless  the  waning  hour  that  brings 
A  will  to  lean  once  more  on  simple  things. 
If  this  be  weakness,  welcome  life's  decline  ! 
If  this  be  second  childhood,  be  it  mine  I" 

Geniup,  memory,  and  affection  were  all  at  iyotVlVh  1i\\fi  wgk^'^s^^'^  ^^  ^^^ 
following  iiue  and  touching  lines. 
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Who  hat  not  lored,  erewhfle,  to  pnae  Hid  look 
On  chfldhood'i  record  in  some  old  tehool-booky 
Name— or  grim  portrait  sermwled  in  ink — agen 
Awakening  memories,  which  had  slept  tiU  then  ? 
What  if  the  spirit  shrank  in  sadden  grief, 
When  the  eye  tights  on  some  remembered  leaf. 
With  parent,  or  belored  friend,  once  read. 
The,  now,  for-CTer-parted— or  the  dead ! 
Though  for  brief  space  the  stroke  be  still  serere. 
Not  long  we  shon  the  line  that  wakes  the  tear. 
Bat,  stealing  back  to  that  lore- hallowed  page, 
WiUi  its  own  balsam  its  own  woond  anoage.' 


>» 


And  where  is  friendship  like  the 
poet*8  friendship?  It  cherisheth  the 
UYing  and  the  dead — loving  not  less 
the  presents  conyersiDe  with  (he  past. 
To  nim  indeed  there  is  no  death  thaf 
takes  away ;  does  be  not  take  Pisca- 
tor  with  him  to  the  brooks,  and  what 
friend  he  pleases  of  all  those  said  to 
he  deftmcty  hk  his  d^j  walks  ?    He 


forgets  his  mondiig  Tisiton,  his  Icflen 
and  loungers,  and  sends  his  complin 
ments  into  the  library  to  Horace  or 
VirgO,  or  Homer,  or  Milton,  or  Shak- 
speare,  according  to  the  vein  he  would 
he  in,  and  begs  their  arm  to  the  forest 
or  the  field,  the  glen  or  the  moun- 
tain.    Naj,  see  if  it  be  not  so. 


"  Now— doidily  sweet  sach  refuge  found  with  books  I 

To  stray  with  mild  Hscator  up  the  brooks ; 

With  Cowley  muse  beneath  the  greenwood  tree. 

Or  taste  old  Fuller's  wise  simplicity. 

As  if  his  Worthies,  though  removed  their  span. 

Smack  yet  too  strongly  of  the  living  man. 

Then  backward  turn  to  question  Homer  o*er. 

Or  dream  of  storied  ages,  rolled  before ; 

Faint — glimmering  now,  like  far-off  beacon  light 

0*er  misty  ocean  scarcely  read  aright" 

Now/  then,  bas  he  a  touch  of  the  incompatibilities,  and  a  tefn  of  satire 
blends  with  his  high  aspirations,  and  admiration  of  gifted  powers,  in  what06eTe^ 
exercised — and  the  **  material  world**  is  whipped  till  the  top  apitf,  antf  atf 
thaC  are  on  it  are  giddy,  mazed,  and  foolish. 

"  To  us  the  mere  material  world  is  dl ; 
Oui^  pride  ;  our  tax ;  our  pleasure  and  our  thraXL 
•  Science,  whoitt  i^icarce  the  drcHng  spheres  may  fold, 

Chafhed  to  a  desk  we  Ure  to  scheme  for  gold ; 
Drag  flrOm  his  heights  Imagination  down, 
To  ^ease,  tt/t  dfoUy  bread,  the  mocfish  town ; 
And  dainfiesf  Art',  the  dreaming  ^hild  of  grace, 
Wakd  fVom  her  dreim  to  paint  some  idiot  flue. 
Virtue  herself,  bom  gttest  of  Heaven's  high  roof. 
Gift  of  the  Godhead ;  gift  at  oitoo  an^  proof; 
E*en  her,  Mind  Mgots  of  our  planet  bhrth, 
£*en  her,  we  fdn  would  fstter  down  to  earth ; 
Just  mark  where  Bat-Ezpedienee  flits  at  height. 
And  ihoanly,  <9iere,  would  hound  her  eagle-fliiht. 

From  such  a  world,  all  touch,  all  ear,  all  eye. 
What  marvel,  then,  if  proud  Abstraction  fly; 
Amid  Heircynian  shades  pursue  his  Cheme, 
And  leave  the  land  of  locke  to  gold  and  steam  ? 

But  thou  art  not  of  those  who,  hence  and  thenoe. 
Glean  for  low  eildls  thefr  p{c-^e  scraps  of  sense ; 
A  lofty  thinker,  proud  thy  ^h^  to  slak^ 
At  truth*s  well-head',  unbrf&ed,  /or  trull's  own  sake  ;- 
Or  art  thou  of  the  race  still  more  unfit 

One,  whom  «M  ^ex  ^'j  ^ou^i&&%  >SMi<#&  «Wftf t^fcAt 
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To  wield  sweet  vene,  or  e'en  weU-painting  ^eech. 

Some  unseen  presence  fed  with  many  a  dream 

Won  from  old  bard,  or  canght  from  cloud  or  stream ; 

And  still,  though  turmoiled  'mid  the  things  that  are. 

Still  dost  thou  love  to  muw  on  Good  and  Fair ; 

And,  faith  outworking  from  far  names  sublime. 

The  brethren- band  of  every  age  and  dime, 

To  thy  young  heart's  first  ereed  of  virtue  ding. 

Nor  stoop  to  think  her  an  unreal  tiling ; 

Oh  !  prize  those  dreams,  oh !  guard  that  creed  of  thine ; 

But  guard  it  hid  within  thy  bosom's  shrine  ; 

To  clasp,  at  silent  eve,  at  unwatched  morn. 

But  let  not  garish  day  detect  to  scorn.'' 

Pretension  has  been  let  off  a  little  too  easily  $  but  as  site  is  a  yolomu^oui 
and  fashionable  writer  of  the  present  day,  and  meddles  in  all  matter8>  and 
all  suhjectsy  the  reader  will  not  be  sorrj  to  see  her  a  little  smartly  snnb>« 
bed>  and  her  pen  split,  so  that  hereafter,  as  somebody  says,  it  may  open  ito 
wide  month  and  speieJc  less. 

"  So  feme  is  won.     Nor  Only  Poet's  rhyme 

Must  feed  on  flowers  and  flutter  te  suMfane  ^ 

Bat,  like  fUse  head  that  froths  on  sickly  beer. 

When  drugs  belle  sweet  malt  and  hop  austere. 

Church  briefs  themselves  with  tropes  are  mantUng  o'er^ 

And  humble  prose  is  humUe  prose  no  more. 

Yet  strip,  more  oft,  from  each  its  fine  brocsde, 

How  mean  the  mould  of  thought  beneath  displayed ! 

Thus,  posset-stirred,  ol^Jtanooj  pranks 

In  youthful  hdse  too  widd  fo^  sfarunKdii  s^AnkS; 

Thus  when,  the  booth  wfthotA,  some  f>timpkin's  eye    • 

Hath  fed  on  pictured  monMcAr,  tetf  fe6t  Mgh, 

Giant  or  huge  Bonassus,  trmt  Ais  hif^ 

Hurling  at  once  three  huA^eri  high  in  UlY, 

Let  in,  fits  y!sKgf^  takei  most  rcffefhl  toucfr 

To  find  that  Jn  attd  Otri  noHte^  to  mucfi.'^ 

•  Our  author,  in  his  rage  at  the  perversion  of  the  MWs  artr  would  gladly  go 
back  to  the  days,  ere  writing  was  kd«wn — ag^  well  described^  The  allusion 
to  Cadmus  is  elassieal  and  good^ 

**  So  sped  th'  tm#ff(!bg  ag«— CttM6  CtdsAvaf  (hjiix. 
To  leave  in  dotiibt  ttifofte  &tS  Uttered  peW, 
Or  serpenU'  t66(h  fhat  ^W  fO  aMOf^d  iAeti^ 

He  would  not,  however/  be  eontent  to  remain  long  in  tho«9iBriettered  ages ; 
for  of  the  revival  of  Hterat«re  he  spetka  with  r&ptnre. 

*'  O  nuUchless  line  of  i^titB,  yfhoie  g^n^fdvS  lErAfe 
Reared  man's  i^eviviiSg^  mtttd  t6  p€rtec€  fife. 
Then  Petrarch'tf  native  Uy  refb^^  on  IdV€ ; 
Then  Angdlo  tk'  HhpelA&Cit  ch!^  droyis ; 
Then  Grades,  tiox  iQft€A  f6ttng  lUp^a«fi<  hfHtX, 
Spoke  foHh  iA  coTodfs,  cleVi'  to  Hftfdi^  itpfeti ; 
And  Leamidg,  nfadb  iko  66i6iy  giiiAfaf  iHf, 
Was  Sacrifice,  and  6!fet^^  ffdffi  tti€  hetri" 


The  teeming  Press — ^no  longer  ta  be  from-  tiw  big-  at  tfieir  birth,   to  the 

called  Minerva>  for  she  wav  not  preii-'  UiiBliiBg   €lnFBb   H^tb    albums   for 

fie— and  ours  bears  not  th6  Mail  of  tfim|^.r    W^  WoMnr  Hot  at  our  au- 

coming  from  Jove*8  head !  \->^j¥ti&etUt  fki9ff  pffike  o#  (htf  Calfeh  Omar,  with 


possibly  keep  any  pac^  iMtftr  tlM^  HIM«  WMbfr  M  t&n^f&StB  ms  satire,   and 

ture  of  our  age  ?  Proliitt  HMfKMMi*  wfth  iffaMT  iTtf  dbilf  our  quotations 

the  litter  of  the  Press  I  lK6tkM6n  attd  trtnUHlt. 
prodigies  of  every  shape  antf  AiB::^ 

'*  Come  back,  lon9Mlliii«ltiiitI'  eomfr  bawit  tWi  aim  ^ 

The  ji#odicr  af  t^ji  6o«d«ii^£v)^tMe  i 
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Count  o*er  it's  mingled  fniiU  of  joy  and  pain. 
Then  My  if  thoo  wouldst  plant  it  o*er  again  I 
Thou  loo,  wise  Caliph  Omar  1  who  art  said 
AU  Alexandria's  ovens  to  have  fed. 
Visit  our  shelves  once  more.     Where'er  we  look, 
Pamphlet  on  pamphlet,  book  buds  out  on  book ; 
Turn  wheresoe'er  we  will,  new  volumes  sprout ; 
Some  of  fair  promise  ;  most  lack  clearing  out. 
Come,  then,  thou  Critic-CaHph — come  agidn, 
Nor  decimate  ;  but  take  the  nine  in  ten  I 

B,  The  ground  thus  cleared,  you  plant  your  own  instead. 
And  shrewdly  gain  one  chance  of  being  read." 

Those  to  whom  the  roughness  of  quiet,  and  thrilling  influence ;  felt  and 

satire  giyes  no  relish,  may  walk  forth  acknowledged  in 
with  Mr  Kenyon  into  the  soft  moon-  "  The  silent  eye, 

light,  and  find  a  kindred  spirit.     But  And  silent  pressure  of  each  Unked  arm." 

they  must  bargain  for  the  scene,  for  Even  lovers  are  hard-hearted  in  the 

in  his  moonlight  excursions  he  is  ubi-  broad  noon,  and  have  their  little  dif- 

?[uitous,  and  thinks  little  of  a  flight  ferences  of  opinion.     But  the  rbing 

irom  the  West  Indies  to  Mola  di  Gao-  moon  and  the  quiet  night  give  more 

ta.     The  tenderness  in  the  following  than  reconciliation.    But  to  those  who 

lines  is  very  exquisite,  it  is  evidently  have  never  differed,  whose  all  is  love, 

engendered  by  love,  and  offered  in  a  and  they  all  loving,  what  is  such  a 

Poet's  worship  to  the  moon  ;  and  the  scene  and  time  as  this  ? 
moon  repays  the  gift  with  her  lucid 

**  Such  eve. 
Such  blessed  eve  was  ours,  when  last  we  stood 
Beside  the  storied  shore  of  Gagta, 
Breathing  its  citroned  air.     Silence  more  strict 
Was  never.     The  small  wave,  or  ripple  rather. 
Scarce  lisping  up  the  sand,  crept  to  the  ear. 
Sole  sound  ;  nor  did  we  break  the  calm  with  movement. 
Or  sacrilege  of  word ;  but  stayed  in  peace. 
Of  Thee  expectant.     And  what  need  had  been 
Of  voiced  language,  when  the  silent  eye, 
And  silent  pressure  of  each  linked  arm. 
Spoke  more  than  utterance  ?  Nay,  whose  tongue  might  tell 
What  hues  were  garlanding  the  western  sky 
To  welcome  thy  approaching  I  Purple  hues 
With  orange  WQve,  and  many  a  floating  flake. 
Crimson  or  rose*  with  that  last  tender  green 
Which  best  relieves  thy  beauty.     Who  may  paint 
How  glowed  those  hills,  with  depth  of  ruddy  light 
Transludfied,  and  half  ethereal  made 
For  thy  white  feet  to  tread  on :  and,  ere  long — 
Ere  yet  those  hues  had  left  or  sky  or  hill, 
One  peak  with  pearling  top  confess'd  thy  coming. 
There  didst  thou  pause  awhile  as  inly  musing 
O'er  realm  so  fair  I  And,  first,  thy  rays  fell  partial 
On  many  a  scattered  object,  here  and  there  ; 
Edging  or  tipping,  with  fantastic  gleam, 
The  sword-like  aloe,  or  the  tent-roofed  pine, 
Or  adding  a  yet  paler  penaiveneas 
To  the  pale  olive-tree,  or,  yet,  more  near  us, 
Were  flickering  back  firom  wall  reticulate 
Of  ruin  old.     But  when  that  orb  of  thine 
Had  domb  to  the  mid-ooncave,  then  broad  light 
Was  flung  around  o'er  all  those  girding  cliffs, 
And  groves,  and  villages,  and  fortress  towers. 
And  the  far  circle  of  that  lake-like  aea. 
Till  the  whole  grew  to  one  expanded  sense 
.«  Of  peacctn^mwit  oii«  ttanov^t^  ^lVs^«^ 

Where  the  Sou\\sr«aAift4«aiA9ei^«t«DAm<«t%'^&^l 
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We  should  have  preferred  the  termi- 
nation at  "  native" — the  Body  being 
sublimed  to  Spirit,  if  it  be  not  rather 
in  the  vein  of  nonsense^  is  superfluous; 


and  too  many  are^  would  have  made 
up  two  magnificent  descriptions  of 
sunlight  and  moonlight^  but  would 
never  have  thought  of  letting  them  see 


the  soul,  in  its  native  atmosphere  of  each    other's   faces — and    who    ever 

love,  expresses  dl  that  can  reason-  punts  this  double  aspect,  which  is  yet 

ably  be  meant  by  the  addition.    A  poet  so  beautiful  ? 
less  observant  of  the  scenery  of  nature, 

<*  We  too  behold  thee. 
With  nntired  eye  fixed  npward ;  scarce  regarding 
(So  deep  the  charm  which  thouhadst  wrapped  around  us). 
Where  reddening  lines  along  the  eastward  tea. 
Spoke  of  the  Sun's  uprising.     Up  he  rose. 
From  o*er  the  regions  of  the  near  Illyria, 
Glorious,  how  glorious !— if  less  gladly  hailed 
As  warning  thy  departure.     Yet,  some  time, 
Te  shone  together ;  and  we  then  might  feel 
How  they,  the  ancient  masters  of  that  land. 
The  dwellers  on  the  banks  of  Rubicon, 
Who  saw  what  we  were  seeing,  uninstruct 
Of  wiser  faith,  had,  in  no  feign'd  devotion, 
Bowed  down  to  Thee,  their  Dian,  and  to  Him, 
Bright-haired  Apollo  I  We  too  bowed  our  hearts. 
But  in  a  purer  worship,  to  the  One, 
Who  made,  alone,  the  hills,  and  seas,  and  skies. 
And  thee,  (air  Moon,  the  Hallower  of  them  all  1" 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  last  lines  of  this  piece,  because  they  give 
an  interest  to  the  whole  that  could  not  be  without  them.  They  are  as 
the  pearl  in  Dian's  crescent — 

'*  Once  more  that  tomb  hath  opened  I  and  She,  who, 
Companion  of  my  wanderings  as  my  life. 
Thus  far  had  listen'd  to  th'  unfinished  strain. 
Shedding  fond  tears  to  hear  a  sister's  praise. 
Now  lies  in  death  beside  her*     Fare  thee  well 
Thou  faithful  Heart !  and  Thou,  dejected  Song! 
For  now  thy  spell  is  broken — Fare  thee  well!'* 


It  is  essential,  or  nearly  so,  to  the 
poet  to  have  a  musical  car — many, 
who  are  not  gifted  with  this  effiatu 
numinis,  still  love  to  pour  forth  their 
meditations,  and  even  their  conversa- 
tions in  a  certain  rythm.  Mr  Kcnyon 
probably  thinks  in  something  very 
like  blank  verse ;  perhaps  the  struc- 
ture comes  ready  to  his  utterance. 
The  poet  himself,  so  gifted,  is  too  apt 
to  think  all  his  thoughts  and  reflec- 
tions so  uttered,  poetry  ;  when,  with- 
out the  dress  which  gaVc  them  the 
charm,  they  would  be  but  passing 
and  less  observed  notices.  There 
are  many  pieces  of  moral  meditation 
in  the  volume,  which,  though  good  as 
musical  prose,  and  just  in  conception, 
yet  lack  the  Muse*s  stamp.  Sentimen- 
tal writers  are  very  apt  to  fall  into 
this  (we  may  call  it)  error,  and  mis- 
take the  music  of  their  thoughts  for 
the  very  pith  and  marrow  of  seniip, 
and  perhaps  invention.     In  the  full 


feeling  of  his  own  heart  the  poet  as- 
cribes the  tale  and  elegy  of  the  night- 
ingale's song  to  the  unconscious  bird ; 
so  does  he  often  fancy  that  he  has  ex- 

Eressed  all  he  feels  and  thinks  when 
e  has  given  but  the  pleasing  air. 
We  venture  to  suggest  this  to  the 
notice  of  Mr  Kenyon,  that,  in  any 
subsequent  edition,  he  may  revise  some 
of  these  pieces,  and  more  concentrate 
what  is  really  poetical ;  they  would 
tell  more  forcibly.  The  above  remarks 
are,  however,  not  applicable  to  the 
last  piece  in  his  volume,  "  the 
Streams,"  which  is  poetical  in  its  first 
conception,  and  in  the  execution ;  it 
has  something  of  the  nature  of  narra- 
tive, current  wjth  the  great  moral— 
and  the  poetry  is  preserved.  The 
two  streams  are  The  Heathen  Mytho- 
logy and  Revelation,  the  course  of 
both  is  diversely  and  appropriately 
marked,  even  from  Ibi^^ve  l^'Q;s^a^%« 

"  ¥tV>Va  ^"iiviO.  >\VA>  ^Ti^^iKA^XW3tt.^^V^ 
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Boepene.'^  The  beantifiil  fable^  the 
lighter  gfraeee  of  the  Mythology  are 
set  off  jvrith  all  their  charms.  The 
utter  loss  of  ^  Mb  from  Hippocrene/' 
that 

f*  With  sudden  plonge  fluog  Uself  under 
ground," 


and  the  despair  of  those  ^o  deKght- 
ed  in  the  loyons  worship  9kmg  its 
flowery  banKs>  are  very  hi4>py  in  tan- 
eeption^  and  finely  contrasted  with  tiie 
steady  and  scdemn  lapse  of  that  hi^y 
stream  into  it^  eternal  8ea»  where 
<<  rode  anchor*d  baiks/^ 


"  (Not  by  such  fabM  jEofdHi  M  Ch»rpP  old, 

But  by  4Dgf»Mp  ^«^99  pi|^^)» 

Xb'  »WPl|iffg  pMgriiifs  0'#F  il»  rough  qp  spooMi 

(For  not  tQ  gU  ^  99#«>gl9  ^>'**  ^  9W^) 

Safely  to  waft ;  wbilil  Ir^m  that  jfiTf  ^l^fB 

All  might  behold  wM  Ipy^ly  r^gloQS  fQ§B 

Beyond  In  th^  liOfi^KPA ;  MP  M  cloudjh 

The  fairest  ev^F  ^iwg  {J?  v^stern  pky^ 

But  not  like  than  to  fiin  ;  pUtm^  dwelMogf 

Of  Spirits  who  b»4  ^mM4  ap4  UD()|94  th^r^  I" 


Of  the  minor  poems  of  pi^a(W«  49 
they  are  usually  called  in  most  poetiv 
cal  publications^  it  b  porbaps  scarcely 
fair  to  speak  in  censure ;  and  how  sel- 
dom can  we  bestow  much  praise! 
Many  of  them  owe  their  charm,  in 
the  poet*s  own  estimation,  to  associa- 
tions which  attach  them  to  his  heart, 
buty  therefore,  remove  them  from  his 
Judgment.  We  more  particulariy  al- 
lude to  all  those  which  owe  their  per- 
haps too  sudden  birth  to  the  early 
passion  of  love.  We  almost  wish 
they  wore  universally  held  si^sred  for 
the  eyes  of  those  for  whom  they  were 
written ;  and  as  they  are  oommpply 
written  upon  the  eyes,  or  talk  much 
about  them,  we  see  no  reason  why 


they  should  be  robb^  of  their  pert^ni- 
site.  But  if  «i)|;b4ni  pemt  in  sendug 
them  into  the  w(H^d$  wa  do  wish  firom 
our  hearts  that  tba  more  judicious 
publishers  would  impannel  a  jury  of 
matrons  to  decide  upaa  their  proprie- 
ty, who  might  take  a  retrpspective 
view  of  all  the  exaggerations,  oaths  and 
prombes,  and  test  them,  as  tk«y  would 
other  sweetmeats,  by  their  keeping, 
with  full  powers  to  discard ;  provided 
that  such  jury  werp  under  strict  oath 
to  declare  th^t  poi^  of  them  were 
written  tp  themselves. 

We  should  be  bappy  to  drink  with 
Mr  Kenyon  a  glass  or  two  of  his  fa- 
vourite— 
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*'  Piaise  who  will  the  duller  liquor, 
Juice  of  Portugal  or  Spain ; 
Fill  for  me  with  lighter — quicker — 
Fill  for  me  with  Rose  Champagne. 
See  the  glass  its  fpam  upgiving. 
Creaming — beadipg-^round  the  brim, 
Such,  were  old  Anacrcon  living, 
S^ch  shpi|14  bo  the  wine  for  him ! 
BU^ir  blest  I  Bacchus  and  piora, 
'Twas  He  proposed — She  smile4  compli- 
ance— 
Thee — a  spell  for  mortal  sorrow, 
Thpe  devised  in  gay  alliance. 
Full  of  the  pUn,  they  leapt  delighted 
From  leaQr  couch,  where  each  reposes, 


And  while  they  plied  their  task  onlted 
(One  gave  the  grapes,  and  one  tb«  roata). 
Young  Love  stood  near,  with  cnrlooaefe. 
And  heedAil  watched  the  chemic  ooioii, 
And  smiled  to  think  how,  by  and  by» 
The  pUy  of  looks,  the  soul  a  cowmgniwi. 
And  the  tied  tongue  s  first  liberty. 
Should  thrive  beneath  that  magie  eHS^MOf . 
And  what,  thou  glorious  alobymy  1 
What  though  thy  primal  etEBrveacaneSi 
Like  Love's,  top  bright — too  dear  to  it^— 
Like  Love'8->--die  almost  in  the  tnttin^ 
Yet  each  I  snatch,  as  best  I  mav ; 
Ah  I  why  are  ^oth  so  little  laaUDg." 
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In  the  papers  of  a  few  days  sioce^  ve 
h^ye  the  report  of  a  meeting  of  the 
magistratiBS  of  the  county  of  Tipper- 
ary,  whicji>  as  being  one  of  the  most 
Pppish  counties  of  Ireland,  is,  of  course, 
the  most  lawless,  furious,  and  bloody. 
The  magistrates,  consisting  of  all  the 

£rincipa[  men  of  the  county,  with 
lOrd  Donoughmore,  the  Lord- Lieu- 
tenant, at  their  Wad,  addressed  the 
Viceroy  for  protection,  represented  life 
and  property  as  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  villains  who  have  been  let  loose 
on  them  by  the  spirit  of  insurrection, 
and  declared  the  county  to  be  in  a 
state  verging  on  utter  ruin.  Thev 
came  to  this  meeting  generally  armed, 
in  some  instances,  with  their  arms 
visiUe.  The  Lord- Lieutenant  closed 
the  meeting  as  early  as  possible,  ob- 
serving that  he  did  so, "  that  gentlemen 
might  be  able  to  reach  their  homes  be- 
fare  nightfall,**  And  this  is  the  coun- 
try for  which  Popery  pledged  its  pa- 
cification. How  can  English  com- 
merce or  English  capital  Venture 
there  ?  How  &r  is  such  a  state  of  so- 
ciety at  this  moment  from  open  war  ? 
Even  this  formidable  question  is  scarce- 
ly left  dubious.  The  Dublin  Evening 
Post,  the  Government  organ  in  Ire- 
land, pronounces  that  the  crisis  has 
come,  and  fiercely  recommends  ^*  Agi- 
tation.** Wo  have  in  it,  of  late,  long 
and  laboured  appeals  on  the  theme 
— «  We  must  agitate."  "  The  nation 
must  be  agitated  anew.**  "  Agitation 
must  go  through  the  island.** 

May  not  we  of  this  island,  bejng 
plain  men,  venture  to  ask,  what  is 
the  object  of  all  this  labour  of  agi- 
tation r  There  is  no  such  want  of 
either  feelings  or  tongue  in  the  Irish 
peasant,  that,  if  he  is  aggrieved,  ho 
cannot  comprehend  his  injury,  and 
speak  of  it  loudly.  In  England,  if 
we  find  any  thing  to  complain  of,  we 
complain  ;  if  nothing,  we  hold  our 
peace.  We  9sk,  why  the  same  pro- 
cess may  not  exist  in  Ireland  ?  Why, 
if  the  peasantry  are  the  most  suffsr- 
ing,  unhappy,  broken,  and  so  forth 
race  on  eairth,  as  the  orators  inform 
UB,  do  they  require  all  this  agitation  to 
make  them  say  so  ?  Why,  if  their 
chains  still  clank  on  their  leffs ;  •  and 
why,  if  they  feel  themselves  deprived 
«jof  law»  and  bound  hatid  in  footln  the 


links  of  British  iniquity,  ke.  ko.» 
cannot  they  be  left  to  sav  something 
of  tMs  for  themselves,  without  beyiig 
assembled  by  placards  and  eowa^ 
horns,  and  gathered  on  eommons,  and 
marched  by  platoons  into  market 
towns,  and  listening  to  three  faonn' 
harangues,  merely  to  know  that  tfany 
are  desperately  unhappy?  We  should 
Uiipk,  that  to  make  this  discovery, 
they  might  be  trusted  to  their  own 
ide^  of  discomfort.  And  that  where 
they  did  not  complain  until  (hey  were 
ordered  to  do  so,  the  unhappiness  was 
not  of  a  very  severe  species.  In  short, 
that  the  man  is  not  much  hu|t  who 
does  not  feel  it,  and  that  there  is  a  con- 
siderable probability  of  his  not  feel- 
ing much  where  he  says  nothing  on 
tlie  subject. 

We  admit  that  this  silence  would 
be  by  no  means  to  the  advantage  of 
the  O'Conncll  dynasty.  If  the  po- 
pulace do  not  riot,  what  becomes  of 
the  rent  ?  If  orators  do  not  itinerate 
and  madden  the  country  day  by  day, 
what  becomes  of  murder  and  robbery 
night  by  night  ?  and,  if  robbery  and 
murder  are  no  more,  who  can  doabt 
that  the  death-warrant  of  the  party 
is  signed  ?  Therefore  *f  agitate,  ngU 
tate,  agitate,**  is  their  policy  and 
their  proverb  ;  hurry  through  the 
land,  summoning  the  people  from 
their  work,  and  defrauaing  them  of 
their  wages,  and  swear  to  them  by  the 
Virgin^  and  all  their  other  gods  andgod- 
dossos  of  wood  and  stone,  that  they  are 
the  mpst  wretched  of  human  beings, 
however  they  may  not  have  found  it 
out  for  themselves ;  that  the  chief  want 
of  the  Irish  peasant  is  to  be  able  to 
vote  for  a  Popish  member ;  or,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  to  be  a  member  himself; 
and  that,  until  Ballot,  Triennial  Parlia- 
ments, and  Repeal  are  gained,  he  ought 
not  to  lay  his  head  on  ij^s  pUiow,  or  the  « 
pike  out  of  his  hand.  The  hiu^anguers» 
who  vociferate  all  this  sanguinary  false- 
hood, know  in  their  souls  that  the  ef- 
fect )a,  and  will  be,  the  infinite  riot, 
mischief,  and  misery  which  overspread 
the  Popish  provinces  of  Ireland.  But 
what  is  it  all  to  them?  The  word 
still  is  <^  agitate,  agitate,  agitate." 
»  This/*  said  the  Duke  of  Wellhiffton. 
in  his  publio  leb^iikA  1^  ^ta  ^  "^ea 
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the  ears  of  the  rabble  but  rebellion ; " 
and  common  sense  will  say  the  same^ 
whatever  noble  Lords  in  their  folly,  or 
any  other  miserable  hunters  for  popu- 
larity and  contemptible  echoes  of  Mr 
0*Connell  may  think  it.  Even  allow- 
ing that  such  men  can  have  no  wish  to 
see  a  rebellion,  yet  the  mischief  is  the 
same ;  the  peasantry  catch  the  word, 
it  is  first  their  rallying-point,  then 
their  war-whoop,  and  then  come  as- 
sassination, burning,  and  massacre. 

We  say  solemnly,  with  full  con- 
viction, and  not  without  the  deepest 
regret,  that  it  is  most  dangerous  and 
most  foolish  to  believe  any  Papist, 
let  him  pledge  himself  by  any  oath, 
however  voluntary,  formal,  and  dis- 
tinct, upon  any  public  subject  which 
he  may  find  it  desirable  to  violate.  On 
this  we  have  the  most  fatal  evidence. 
Of  course  the  Papist,  in  the  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  life,  may  be  trustworthy. 
Nor  do  we  doubt,  that  even  on  public 
matters,  |there  are  many  Popish  in- 
dividuals of  honour  and  manliness 
who  will  preserve  their  honour ;  but 
it  is  not  with  gentlemen  that  we 
shall  always  have  to  deal  in  these 
matters,  it  is  not  with  gentlemen  that 
wo  have  to  deal  at  this  moment.  We 
have  hourly  proof  that  they  will  fly 
out  into  the  most  open  contempt  of 
every  obligation  on  the  first  opportu- 
nity. All  may  go  on  smoothly  in 
smooth  times  ;  but  let  the  emergency 
come,  let^the  struggle  be  imminent,  let 
the  rabble  of  Popery  be  called  into  the 
contest,  and  from  that  hour  all  obliga- 
tions disappear  like  chaff  before  the 
wind.  The  most  solemn  oaths  are 
laughed  at,  and  we  are  laughed  at  too 
for  the  sh4illowness  of  being  duped  by 
such  notorious,  habitual,  and  disgusting 
perfidy.  What  must  in  fact  be  the  utter 
scorn  of  the  validity  of  an  oath  among 
a  set  of  low  adventurers  like  the  Popish 
tail,  headed  by  a  low  adventurer  like 
their  present  leader,  and  with  this  rule 
of  their  Church  held  up  before  their 
eyes — "  No  oath,  contrary  to  ecclesiaS' 
tical utility,  is  binding?'* 

In  the  original,  Juramentum  contra 
utilitatem  ecclesiasticum  pnsstitum  non 
tenet,  (Decretal,  Lib.  xi.,  tit.  24» 
cap.  27.)  "  Ecclesiastical  utility*' 
confessedly  meaning  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  Let,  then,  the  Protestant 
see  what  a  boundless  latitude  is  here 
given  for  perjury  of  every  shape  and 
shade.  The  «<  interestft  of  the  Church*' 
Augr  extend  to  eyery  t^hiBg  \>d<»B|cin|( 


to  public  and  private  life.  The  Pop- 
ish labourer,  who  takes  land  on  the 
condition  of  paying  his  rent  and 
tithe,  has  only  to  find  himself  safe 
from  the  actual  grasp  of  the  law  in 
refusing  either,  or  both.  The 
priest  comes  to  him,  when  his  rent  and 
tithe  are  ready,  and  tells  him  that  to 
pay  the  Protestant  clergyman  is  against 
the  good  of  his  church.  *'  But  it  is  the 
condition  of  my  lease,"  says  the  pea- 
sant, *'  I  made  the  promise  voluntarily, 
and  I  am  bound  by  the  cotidition.** 
"  Are  you  a  true  son  of  the  Church," 
says  the  reverend  father,  "  a  worship- 
per of  the  Holy  Virgin,  and  a  worthy 
subject  of  his  holiness  the  Pope  ?  If 
you  are,  see  this  decree.  No  oath 
against  the  interests  of  the  Church  is 
binding.  In  the  name  then  of  the 
holy  mother  Church,  I  absolve  you  from 
any  sin  on  the  subject.  Keep  your 
money  in  your  pocket.**  Requests  of 
this  order  are  too  palatable  not  to 
be  easily  complied  with.  The  pea^ 
sant  keeps  the  tithe ;  he  is  summoned 
before  the  magistrate  to  pay;  he 
shoots  the  bailiff  who  summons  him. 
A  night  or  two  after  he  bums  the 
clergyman's  house.  He  then  becomes 
a  member  of  those  hordes  of  night- 
marauding  vDlains,  whom  the  Agi- 
tator calls  "  hereditary  bondsmen," 
and  who  are  ordered  to  recollect,  that, 
'<  who  would  be  free  himself  must 
strike  the  blow,'*  The  work  of  night 
soon  puts  an  end  to  the  labour  of  day. 
His  farm  goes  to  nun.  He  is  unable 
to  pay  his  rent.  The  landlord,  after 
many  a  day  of  sufferance,  is  forced  to 
ejoct  him,  ho  serves  a  return  to  the 
writ,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter,  *'  order- 
ing the  landlord  to  prepare  his  coflSn." 
The  letter  is  followed  by  shooting  the 
landlord  in  the  faee  of  day»  shooting 
the  tenant  who  had  been  put  into  the 
farm,  shooting  the  magistrate  who 
had  signed  the  writ,  and  shooting  the 
witnesses  who  have  seen  bim  shoot 
the  magistrate.  This  would  seem 
monstrous  in  New  South  Wales,  in 
Caffraiia,  in  the  American  forests; 
but  it  is  the  every  day  work  of  Ire- 
land. It  exhibits  itself  on  the  face  of 
the  Government  Gazette  week  by 
week.  The  grave  has  scarcely  eloeed 
on  the  mutilated  remains  of  Mr  Keefi^ 
a  highly  respectable  man,  a  land 
agent  and  maltster  in  Tharlei*  em- 
ploying sixty  men  daily^  who  was 
thus  murder^,  and  more  thaa  mur- 
^x^i  ^A.^^^"!  \M4iilated»  orulia^ 
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battered  and  torn^  as  if  by  wild  beasts,  captivity,  if  we  suffered  Popery  once 

and  not  by  men.     It  is  but  a  short  to  be  the  law  of  England.     And  why 

time  since  Mr  Stony,  a  man  of  for-  shall  we  say  that  it  will  not  be  thus 

tune  and  a  magistrate,  who  gave  much  law  ?    Look  to  what  it  has  done  in 

employment    to  the  peasantry,  and  Ireland  already.     By  the  supineness 

bore  an  estimable  character,  was  coolly  of  the  successive  Cabinets  of  England 

attacked,  while  going  at  six  o'clock  in  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century ; 

the  evening  to  dine  with  a  neighbour-  by  the  poverty  to  which  they  doomed 

ing  gentleman.     A  fellow  walked  up  the  Irish  Church,  and  which  pani- 

to  him  with  a  lantern,  which  he  held  lyzed  all  its  efforts  ;  by  the  egregious 

to  his  face ;  in  the  instant  after  thus  impolicy  of  relaxing  the  penal  laws 

making  sure  of  their  man,   another  with  one  hand,  while  with  the  other 

ruffian  fired  a  carbine  at  him,  which  they  actually  thwarted  the  means  and 

left  him  for  dead,  withj^^en  slugs  in  desires  of  the  clergy  to  spread  Pro- 

his  body.     And  for  deeds  like  these  testantism  through  the^  people,  and 

the    priests    give    absolution,    even  thus  render  their  new  liberty  safe  ;— 

if  the  murderer  should  not  seek  it.  The  Papist  thus  obtained  power  with- 

Every  peasant  is  ordered  to  attend  out  morals  to  use  it ;  was  rdeased  from 

confession  once  a  quarter;    and  in  the  civil  restraints,  rendered  of  old 

what  instance  do  we  ever  hear  that  essential  by  his  spirit  of  rebellion,  be* 

absolution  has   been  refused  ?    No,  fore  any  attempt  was  made  to  extin* 

the  blackest  villain  is  as  sure  of  get-  guish  that  spint  of  all  evil ;  and  thus 

ting  it,  on  paying  the  proper  fee,  as  what  was  meant  as  liberality  was  turn* 

the  purest  girl  of  fifteen.     And  this  ed  into  license ;  what  was  meant  at 

is  Popery,  practical,  working,  real  reconciliation  was  turned  into  reyenff8| 

Popery ;  and  this  is  the  horrid  super-  and  what  was  boasted  of  as  secunng 

stition,  which,  with  all  its  horrors,  we  perpetual  fidelity,  has  secured  nothing 

see  forcing  itself  into  England,  abso-  but  a  sullen,  venomous,  and  unap« 

lutely  controlling  the  legislature,  and  peasable  thirst  of  rebellion, 
leading  the  wretched  Cabinet  exactly        Or,  let  us  take  the  contrast  between 

wherever  Mr  O'Connell,  in  his  inso-  the  Papist  soliciting  privileges  and  the 

lence,  commands.  Papist  possessing  them.     Who  ever 

It  is  now  Radical  and  Revolutionist,  heard  before  1829  of  a  Popish  demand 

and  clamours  as  loudly  as  the  loudest  for  Ballot,  Universal  Suffrage,  or  the 

Republican  in  England,  France,  or  other  mixtures  of  nonsense  and  atro- 

America,  for  the   Ballot,   Universal  city  which  compound  the  Republican 

Suffrage,  Short  Parliaments,  and  all  creed  ?   No ;  all  he  asked  was  to  have 

the  other  notorious  instruments  of  the  his  humble  share  of  the  Constitution 

fiercest  and  most  latitudinarian  demo-  as  it  was.     His  plea  was  y  faith  long 

cracy.     Yet,  what  is  this  but  a  new  proved**    to   that  Constitution;    his 

perfidy,  a  more  scandalous  attempt  to  pledge  was  **  sincere,  indisputable, 

delude,  a  more  wilful  and  sanguinary  and  voluntary  allegiance**  to  the  ez- 

allegiance  to  the  father  of  all  false-  isting  order  of  the  country ;  his  oath 

hood.     The  nature  of  Popery  is  ty-  was  to  the  most  solemn  avoidance  of 

ranny,  it  hates  freedom  in  every  form,  all  trespass  on  the  rights,  titles,  and 

it    commands    spiritual    and    bodily  property  of  the  Established  Church  1 

prostration  before  the  most  unreason-  The  Legislature  was  forewarned  that 

ing  and  unmingled  despotism  that  the  this  was  all  a  desperate  system  of  arti- 

world   has   ever  seen  ;   yet  now  it  fice ;  that  the  supplication  was  for  « 

clamours    for    more    than    freedom,  surrender ;  that  the  humility  was  by- 

for  the   madness  of   freedom  I     In  pocrisy  ;  that  the  voice  of  the  beggar 

what  other  spirit  does  it  stimulate  the  outside  the  door  would  be  turned  into 

populace    into    this   frenzy  than  to  the  roar  of  the  robber  within.  ^   The 

work  the  downfall  of  the  Constitution  forewarning  was  supported  by  history^ 

by  the  populace,  and  then  clasp  the  by  reason,  and  by  scripture.     It  wto 

exhausted  lunatic  in  its  chain  ?    In  disregarded.  And  now ;  we  are  fight- 

the  name  of  our  endangered  religion,  ing  in  the  last  ditch  of  the  Constitn* 

in  the  name  of  our  scandalized  liberty,  tion  I 

in  the  name  of  our  insulted  God,        The  documents  proving  the  pledges 

we  must  resist  this  tyranny.     Life  of  the  Papists  are  as  numerous  as  their 

would  be  but  one  long  disgrace,  one  violations.     Let  \»  ^«ij&aft  ^sqx«^««^ 

consummate    mbery,    one   hopeless  to  oixe»  ItSu^  "^^^^AWi  ^TW«oX«^^si'^R<^ 

VOL,  xLir,  so,  ccLxxyni.  ^  ''^ 
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Hoiues  in  1805.     We  give  a  few  ab-  without  terror  of  her  censure  and 

stracts  of  this  long,  laboured,  and  in-  eternal  ruin),  u^e  are  to  rely  on  bis 

controvertible  bond.     It  begins  by  a  oath  to  Protestantism,  which  he  muti 

declaration  of  their  perfect  allegiance  violate,  if  he  is  true  to  his  own  Chnreh, 

to  the  Protestant  throne  1  and  which  that  Church  fully  allows 

<'  That  your  petitioners  are  stead-  him  to  violate.     The  rule  being,  that 

fastly  attached  to  the  person,  family y  "  no  oath  contrary  to  the  interests  of 

and  government  of  their  most  graci-  the  Church  of  Home  is  binding.*^ 

ous    Sovereign    (George    IlL),    and  To  proceed.     The  petitioners  de* 

that  they  contemplate  with  rational  dare,  that  they  pledge  themselves  to 

and  decided  predilection  the  admir-  disclose,  denounce,  and  put  down  all 

able  principles  of  the  British  Consti-  conspiracies  and  treasons,  which  may 

iution/*     So  much  for  those  who  now  be  found  against  the  king  and  his  sue* 

cannot  exbt  without  Universal  Suf-  cessors,  und  further  remind  the  Legis- 

frage,  &c.     They  then  state  their  re-  lature,  "  that    they  have    solemnly 

Terence  for  an  oath.  sworn  that  they  will  not  exercise  any 

"   Your  petitioners  most  humbly  privilege  to  which  they  are  or  may 

state,  that  they  have  solemnly  and  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken 

publicly  taken  the  oaths  by  law  pre-  the  Protestant  religion  or  Protestant 

scribed  to  his  Majesty's  Roman  Ca-  Government  in  Ireland."     And  this 

tholic  subjects,  as  tests  of  political  and  part  of  their  bond  they  keep,  as  we 

moral  principles,  and  confidently  ap-  see,  in  the  daily  record  of  murderings 

peal  to  the  sufferings  which  they  have  and  burnings,  and  the  utter  refusal, 

so  long  endured,  and  the  sacrifices  by  the  open  authority  of  their  bishops 

which  they  still  make,  rather  than  vio-  and  leaders,  of  paying  any  part  of  the 

late  their  consciences  by  taking  oaths  revenue  due  to  the  Clergy  ;  the  out- 

of  a  religious  or  spiritual  import  con-  cry   for  the  total   extinction   of  the 

trary  to  their  belief ;  as  decisive  proofs  Church  property !  And  this  is  the  way 

of  their  profound  and  scrupulous  re-  in  which   Papists  boast  of  keeping 

Terence  for  the  sacred  obligation  of  an  oaths !  The  petitioners,  **  to  make  as- 

oaM.**  surance  double  sure,**  in  fact,  to  dupe 

Now,  let  us  advert  to  the  argument  the  Legislature  still  more  thoroughly, 
which,  more  than  all  the  rest,  imposed  added  this  declaration  .*— 
on  the  Legislature.  The  Papist  con-  **  Your  petitioners  most  explicitly 
tinually  appealed  to  his  refusal  of  the  declare  that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish, 
oaths  required  by  the  Test  and  Cor-  in  the  remotest  degree^  to  injure  or  en- 
poration  Acts,  and  from  this  argfued  croach  upon  the  rights,  privileges, 
his  fidelity  to  oaths  of  all  kinds.  Now,  immunities,  possessions,  or  revenues 
the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  de-  appertaining  to  the  bbhops  and  clergy 
inanded  not  the  Papist's  oath  that  he  of  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law  es- 
would  abtain  from  doing  any  injury  tablished,  or  to  the  churches  commit- 
to  Protestantism,  but  that  he  abjured  ted  to  their  charge,  or  to  any  of  them, 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Popery  ;  the  sole  object  of  your  petitioners  being 
in  other  words,  demanded  that,  before  an  equal  participation,  upon  equal 
he  could  be  admitted  to  public  office,  terms  with  their  fellow- subjects,  of  the 
he  should  prove  that  he  was  not  a  Pa-  full  benefits  of  the  British  conslitu- 
pist,  and  this  was  done  by  abjuring  tion."  Need  we  go  further  than  this, 
the  Pope's  supremacy  and  the  doctrine  or  ask  a  deeper  and  more  contemptuous 
of  transubstantiation,  and  receiving  condemnation  of  this  atrocious  system 
the  holy  sacrament  in  the  manner  of  of  falsehood,  than  to  compare  what 
the  Protestant  Church,  to  confirm  the  Papists  are  every  where  doing  at 
the  fact  of  his  being  a  Protestant,  this  moment  in  the  British  empire, 
This  was  notoriously  an  oath  which  with  what  they  have  been  swearing 
would  bring  down  the  censures  of  the  these  fifty  years  ? 
Romish  Church  on  him,  and  which.  But  they  never  want  a  subterfuge, 
therefore,  no  Roman  Catholic,  how-  They  tell  us  that  their  foreign  univer- 
ever  careless  of  oaths  to  the  safety  of  sities  have  abjured  the  doctrines  of 
Protestantism,  could  dare  to  take.  So  murdering  kings  whom  the  Pope  has 
that  the  Papist  actually  has  the  cf-  excommunicated,  and  of  not  keeping 
frentcry  to  expect  that,  on  the  mere  faith  with  any  whom  they  call  here- 
Btrength  of  his  oath  to  the  'Komv^Vk  V\c^%.  ^w\.  ^fihat  are  the  declarations 
Cbiirch  (which  he  daret  not  'noVa.Va    o^  ^^\t  xiwwV^'e^'^wJQDkl    'H<itthe 
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wdght  of  a  feather.  Have  the  true 
authoritiesy  the  Pope,  or  the  Pope  and 
a  council,  abrogated  those  horrid  laws  ? 
NotasyUable.  They  boast  thatthe laws 
of  Rome  are  immutable — and  such  they 
must  be,  so  long  as  Rome  pretends  to 
be  infallible.  But  what  says  the  histo- 
rian ?  We  quote  Hallam,  (^History  of 
the  Middle  Ages)  : — "  Two  principles 
are  laid  down  in  the  Decretals— that 
an  oath  disadvantageous  to  the  church 
is  not  binding,  and  that  one  extorted 
by  force  is  of  slight  obligation,  and 
may  be  annulled  by  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority.**—" As  the  first,"  says  Hal- 
lam,  **  of  those  maxims  gave  the  most 
unlimited  privilege  to  the  Popes  of 
breaking  sill  faith  of  treaties  which 
thwarted  their  interest  or  passion,  a 
privilege  which  they  continually  exer^ 
deed,  so  the  second  was  equally  con- 
venient to  princes  weary  oi  observing 
engagements  towards  their  subjects  or 
neighbours.  Thus  Edward  the  First 
sought  at  the  hands  of  Clement  the 
Fifth  a  dispensation  from  his  oath  to 
observe  the  g^at  statute  against  ar- 
bitrary taxation."  He  adds,  as  to  the 
deposition  of  kings  who  might  happen 
to  have  provoked  the  wrath  of  Rome 
— "  In  the  Canon  Law  it  is  expressly 
declared  that  subjects  owe  no  alle- 
giance to  an  excommunicated  mo- 
narch.*' Of  course,  if  it  should  please 
the  Pope  to  be  bribed  by  Russia  or 
France  to  excommunicate  the  British 
Sovereign  to-morrow,  from  that  mo- 
ment no  Papist  woidd  be  bound  to 
pay  him  any  allegiance  whatever. 
The  Popish  law,  always  superior  to 
the  law  of  the  land,  would  bind  him 
to  revolt;  and  it  would  wholly  depend 
upon  his  mere  sense  of  convenience  or 
personal  safety  whether  he  should  or 
should  not  be  a  rebel. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  to  this  pe- 
tition are  appended  the  names  of  all 
the  more  stirring  Roman  Catholics  of 
the  time — Lords  Shrewsbury,  Fingal, 
Kenmore,  &c.,  with  Daniel  0*Connell, 
Maurice  O*  Council,  Ellas  Corbally, 
and  many  others. 

In  the  very  teeth  of  all  these  decla- 
rations we  find  the  whole  Papist  body, 
now  that  they  have  gained  all  that 
they  could  gain  by  falsehood,  trying 
what  they  can  gain  by  force  ;  and  we 
find  them  enlbting  degenerate  Pro- 
testant officials  in  their  cause.  It  was 
only  in  the  last  month  that  we  find  an 
individual,  combining  in  his  person  an 
Irish  Marqvdaate,  an  EngUsh  Peerage, 


the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  an  Irish  Pro- 
testant county,  and  the  office  of  a 
Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  to  her  Mar 
jesty,  adding  his  name  to  a  Papist  re- 
quisition to  Mr  Elias  Corbally  (a  Pa- 
pist, and,  we  presume,  the  signer  of 
the  petition  just  quoted),  as  High-She- 
rifi^of  the  county  of  Meatb,  to  convene 
a  meeting  for  the  <*  total  abolition  of 
tithes  in  Ireland !  ** 

In  the  personal  instance  of  this  very 
trifling  Marquis  we  should  not  take 
the  trouble  of  adverting  to  any  opi- 
nion. The  Marquis  of  Headfort*8 
opinion  upon  any  conceivable  topic 
beyond  his  own  ringlets  or  the  polish 
of  his  boots,  must  be  utterly  unimpor- 
tant, and  perfectly  worthy  of  his  at- 
tainments. But  the  Marquis  of  Head- 
fort,  as  a  Privy- Councillor,  a  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  a  county,  and  one  .of 
the  Household,  docs,  by  virtue  of  hia 
offices,  though  by  them  alone,  exer- 
cise an  influence  which  renders  him 
accountable  to  his  sovereign  and  his 
country.  But  if  we  are  to  be  told, 
**  he  has  only  signed  a  petition  and 
exercised  a  judgment,  and  what  man 
has  not  a  right  to  sign  a  petition  and 
exercise  a  judgment?"  What  non- 
sense is  all  this !  If  any  man  signs  a 
petition,  for  instance,  in  favour  of  any 
act  of  immorality,  who  can  doubt  the 
immorality  of  the  petitioner's  mind, 
or  doubt  that,  with  all  his  right  to  pe- 
tition, he  stamps  himself  as  an  ofiend- 
er  ?  Suppose  a  prelate  of  the  Estab- 
lishment signing  his  name  to  a  petition 
for  the  acknowledgment  ufSociuianism 
(and  we  may  see  that,  too,  before  we 
are  much  older),  who  can  doubt  whe- 
ther the  petitioner,  with  all  his  right 
to  petition,  ought  Qot  to  be  divested 
of  hb  mitre  ?  Or,  if  we  find  that 
a  man  loaded  with  high  responsi- 
bilities to  the  constitution,  respon- 
sibilities which  we  may  well  won- 
der to  have  found  settling  on  so  weak 
a  head,  should  put  his  name  to  a  peti- 
tion demanding  the  overthrow  of  a 
chief  organ  of  the  Constitution,  what 
are  we  to  say  ?  Is  the  cloak  of  peti- 
tion to  cover  the  instrument  of  of- 
fence ?  Is  the  petitioner  to  be  declared 
a  true  and  loyal  subject,  because  he 
perverts  a  great  right  into  a  great 
wrong  ? 

But  we  shall  volunteer  for  him  the 
only  apology  that  can  be  made — he 
perhaps  knew  rvol\\vcv^  <A  ^VvsXrXx^  hi'm* 
doing .    l\o  \»c\\v<iv*  Vc^tiV^Ci.  >\\»v^v^  yv^ 
duty  «A  Ynvy-CQ\xaKi^»^>  Vw^-Vvssk-^ 
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tenant,  and  Lord  of  the  Bedcham-  words—"  I  am  glad  tliat  the  county 
ber,  as  simply  comprehended  in  em-  Moath  has  thus  come  forward  to  ex- 
ploying  the  best  friseiir,  and  exhibit-  press  its  sentiments  manfully  on  the 
ing  the  most  permanent  smile  in  the  subject,  and  to  show  the  world  that 
neighbourhood  of  St  James's  ;  in  cul-  the  people  of  Ireland  will  never  be  cot^ 
tivating  potatoes  and  rabble  populari-  tent  until  that  hitherto  bloocfy  anddt^ 
ty  on  hb  Irish  estates  during  the  re-  tested  impost  (Tithes)  be  extinguish- 
cess,  and  in  keeping  hb  places  by  ed  both  in  name  and  nature.  .  •  •  I 
hanging  on  at  Mr  O'Connell's  skirts  wish  to  try  the  Voluntary  system  for 
at  all  seasons,  and  beirtg  dragged  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  I  wish 
through  the  mire  by  that  master  of  to  exclude  the  Bishops  from  the  House 
marquises,  petition  in  hand.  of  Lords.     It  is  then,  and  then  only. 

All  this  may  be  the  fact,  and  in  that  that  we  can  expect  to  enjoy  peace, 

case  we  shall  do  the  Marquis  a  favour.  Until  the  Bishops  are  put  out,  we  can- 

by  enlightening  him  as  to  other  facts,  not  expect  to  liave  an^  question  uae- 

Tho  Queen  of  England  holds  her  ful  to  this  country  earned  through  the 
throne  on  the  simplo  tenure  of  that  House  of  Lords." 
principle  which  the  plunder  of  the  So  much  for  the  benefit  of  making 
Church  in  either  Ireland  or  England  Papists  High  Siieriffs,  or  any  thug 
would  inevitably  abolish.  The  sovc-  which  can  give  them  the  official  power 
reign  of  EnglsLud  must  be  a  Protestant,  of  doing  mischief.  This  is  one  of 
The  sovereign's  even  marrying  a  Lord  Mulgrave*s  men,  ahd  one  of 
Roman  Catholic  would  be  fatal  to  the  Lord  Plunkett's  manufacture.  He  is 
diadem.  This  is  the  language  Of  the  evidently  entitled  to  the  highest  fa- 
Constitution,  of  the  laws,  and  of  the  yours  of  both  those  distinguished 
express  oath  taken  by  the  sovereign  peace-makers.  He  was  succeeded  by 
at  the  coronation.  By  the  Church  a  Dr  Mullen  who,  in  the  discharge  of 
that  Constitution  was  made  in  1688  ;  his  double  functions  as  patriot  and  Fa- 
by  the  Church  it  has  been  sustained,  pist,  recommended  that  ministers 
and  with  that  Church  it  will  fall.  The  should  be  impeached  for  not  having 
sovereign  is  personally,  as  well  as  po-  carried  the  ''Appropriation  (or 
litically,  sworn  to  upliold  in  all  its  (Church  robbery)  Act  long  ago.** 
rights,  properties,  and  privileges  the  The  Lord  of  her  Miyesty's  Bed- 
Established  Churcli  of  the  United  Chamber,  sworn  to  the  maintenance 
Kingdom.  We  have  no  fears  that  the  of  the  Church  as  much  as  of  the  State, 
present  sovereign  will  forget  the  prin-  then  spoke,  among  other  desultory 
ciple,  or  forfeit  the  pledge.  And  we  matter,  as  follows.  After  acquainting 
must  believe  that  such  uninformed  the  meeting  that  ^hia  principles  in  his 
Lords  as  have  still  to  learn  this  will  boyhood  were  just  the  same  as  they 
thank  us  for  communicating  the  know-  are  at  this  moment,'*  which  we  fully 
ledge,  for  apologizing  for  their  absur-  believe,  his  principles  being  exactly 
dity,  and  for  awaking  them  to  the  dis-  those  which  we  might  expect  from  tic 
covery,  that  to  sign  petitions  for  the  nursery,  the  natural  products  of 
extinction  of  the  only  property  of  the  J[)rains  which  neither  time  nor  expe- 
Church  is  to  sign  petitions  for  its  rience  could  ever  mature,  he  pro- 
ruin,  and  that  the  ruin  of  the  Church  ceeds  with  his  rambling  and  rapid  ba- 
would,  by  law,  reason,  and  necessity,  rangue. 

be  the  ruin  of  the  Constitution.     We  "  I  have  always  considered  the  Tithe 

recommend  the  Act   of  Settlement,  question  as  intimately  connected  with 

and    the   Coronation    Oath,   its   im-  the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  this 

mediate  offspring,  to  the  perusal  of  country.      And  the  settiemcnt  of  it 

this  noble  lord  and   his  coadjutors  should  have  been  made  a  portion  of 

equally  in  need  of  the  lesson.  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  in  1829." 

The  meeting,  which  the  requisition  This  trifling  lord,  of  course,  docs 

callod,  took  place  on  the  24th  of  Oc-  not  know,  or  is  not  capable  of  com- 

tober,  Mr  Elias  Corbally,  the  Papist  prehending,  that  the  positive  dcclara- 

Hieh  Sheriff,  in  the  chair.  This  peace-  tion  of  the  whole  Popish  body  was 

maker,  depository  of  public  authority,  not  merely  that  they  never  would,  on 

and   loyal  subject  of  a    Protestant  any  possible  occasion,  resbt  the  pay- 

Quan^  wliosc  oath  binds  her  stricUy  ment  of  Tithes,  but  that,  moreover, 
to  prcj-crvo  the  EstabVished  CYi\a^«  V)ckC)^  lvi\V2  «Js^lAi\^^l«d^ed  the  right  of 
began  by  these  perfectly  plaiu-^^^cStoi    ^^  C>x«ax^\ft^^'\\^'»\«A>^^ 
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all,  tbey  argued^  that  emancipation 
^^ould  act  as  a  direct  security  to  the 
Church  in  the  possession   of  those 
tithes ;  that  the  act  of  1829  would  in- 
stantly extinguish  all    the  jealousy 
which  existed  against  their  collection^ 
that  **  jealousy  having  arisen  wholly 
in  consequence  of  the  denial  of  eman- 
cipation.**    And  the  Government  at 
the  time,  accepting  this  declaration 
as  the  great  and  indeed  the  only  se- 
curity— the  purchase  money  of  eman- 
cipation the  Papists  now  in  a  body 
refuse  to  pay ;  just  as  any  single  vil- 
lain may  refuse  to  pay  the  price  which 
he  had  himself  set  upon  a  commodity^ 
and  finish  the  argument  by  putting  the 
money  back  again  into  his  pocket.  The 
Marquis  talks  of  himself  as  still  a  Pro- 
testanty  and  therefore  he  has  not,  yet  at 
least,  any  of  those  happy  privileges 
which  g^ve  such  ease  of  heart  to  the 
O'Connell  generation.     After  having 
thus,  witharidiculoussimplicity  worthy 
of  no  one  on  earth  but  himself,  lament- 
ed that  the  Bill  of  1829  did  not  extin- 
guish  tithes ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
very  and  only  consideration  on  which 
the  Bill  was  built  was  not  abolished 
by  the  Bill  itself— so  much  for  the 
commonsense  of  this   Lord   of   the 
Bedchamber — ^his  Lordship  proceeds, 
with  consistent  absurdity — **  This  was 
always    my    feeling,  and   indeed,   1 
think,  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  portion  of  the  commimity, 
as  well  as  of  the  liberal  Protestants  and 
Dissenters.*'     The  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber evidently  does  not  regard 
the  Dissenters  as  Protestants ;  proba- 
bly  with  him  they  are  Pagans  or  Ma- 
hometans ;  but  such  difficult  questions 
are  not  to  be  allowed  to   ruffle  the 
smooth    front  of    a    courtier.      He 
totters  on — <'  I  think  it  monstrously 
absurd,  as  well  as  being  penal  in  the 
extreme,  that    Catholics  should    be 
forced  to  pay  for  the  religious  support 
of  Protestants.'*      We  have  already 
given   this   very  childish  personage 
credit  for  blundering  by  the  necessity 
of  his  nature ;  but  we  cannot  go  to 
the  extravagant  length  of  supposing 
him  ignorant  that  the  Papist  does  not 
pay  for  the  Protestant  clergy;  that 
the  fiftieth  part  of  a  farthing  in  the 
pound  would    be   fifty   times    more 
than  the  Papist  has  ever  paid  to  the 
Establbhed  Church ;  that  the  land  is 
Protestant  ;   that  every  Papist,  like 
every  other  man,  has  a  deduction  al- 
lowed in  hU  rent,  equivalent  to  the 


tithe  which  remains  payable  on  the 
land ;  and  that  the  Papbt,  with  all  his 
clamour,  would  look  upon  it  as  the 
worst  day  he  ever  saw,  when,  instead 
of  paying  that  tithe  direct  to  the  cler- 
gyman, whom  he  cheats  in  every  pes* 
sible  way,  and  whom  he  calculates  on 
cheating,  he  were  to  pay  its  equiva- 
lent to  the  landlord,  whom  he  cannot 
cheat  at  all.  The  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber knows  this,  for  it  is  impossi- 
ble that  he  should  not.  We  advise 
him,  for  the  comfort  of  his  conscience, 
to  turn  Papist  wholly,  and  without 
loss  of  time. 

One  sentence  more.  He  proceeds — 
'^  It  cannot  be,  that  civil  or  religious 
liberty  exists  in  a  country  where  a 
system  of  tithes  exists,  be  they  modi- 
fied or  constructed  as  they  may.**  Of 
course  he  has  never  heard  of  a  coun- 
try called  England,  or  has  never 
discovered  that  "  a  system  of  tithes 
exists  there  ;**  or  that  it  is  not  alto- 
gether a  country  of  drains  and  bas- 
tiles.  For,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Bed- 
chamber Marquis,  **  neither  civil  nor 
religious  liberty  can  possibly  exist 
where  tithes  exist.*'  This  is  the  man  for 
Mr  O'Connell ;  a  shepherd  siUy  as  his 
sheep ;  a  babe  still  redolent  of  the  cradle ; 
a  helpless  maid  of  all  work ;  a  ribband- 
valet  ready  to  walk  up  to  his  chin  in 
mire  in  the  track  of  his  master.  The 
Arabs  have,  in  the  procession  of  the 
caravan  to  Mecca,  a  camel  which 
carries  the  Koran,  which  camel  is 
constantly  followed  by  a  slave  with  a 
brush,  and  a  pitcher,  whose  business 
is  solely  to  attend  on  the  rear  of  the 
holy  brute.  We  recommend  Lord 
Headfort  to  Mr  O'Connell  as  his  at- 
tendant for  similar  purposes,  on  his 
next  sacred  itinerancy  through  Ire- 
land. He  has  shown  exactly  the 
range  of  qualities  suitable  to  the  em- 
ployment; and  as  he  is  evidently  a 
volunteer  in  the  Papist  interest,  the 
Agitator  may  rely  for  oncd  on  his  fi- 
delity. But  there  is  one  hit,  for  which 
we  must  do  him  justice.  The  Irish 
are  a  people  of  jest ;  they  burn  and 
assassinate  a  good  deal,  but,  as  Handet 
says,  '*  It  is  all  in  jest" — and  the  no- 
torious way  to  their  brains  or  bosoms 
is  by  making  them  laugh.  This  pro- 
pensity is  so  prominent,  that  not  even 
nis  Lordship's  faculties  have  becA 
simple  enough  to  overlook  it.  So  he 
concludes — **  I  moreover  assert  that, 
if  some  measure  iii<y»  ^^w^^tJaafiL  Vs^ 
t\\e  fee\\T\^%  ol  X\v^  xci;s^w.V5  ^^^^  ^^*^  ^'^ 
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vised,  it  will  prejudice  the  interests  of 
the  Establishment  to  a  degree  which 
many  who  are  adverse  to  it  are  not 
aware  of."  We  believe  not ;  indeed 
it  would  be  remarkably  difficult  for 
any  body -to  find  out  what  greater 
prejudice  could  be  done  to  the  Esta- 
blishment than  knocking  it  to  pieces. 

What  is  the  very  meaning  of  Esta- 
blishment ?  It  is  not  a  religion,  it  is 
not  even  a  creed  ;  it  is  a  fixed  system 
for  religious  purposes  in  a  state,  sup- 
ported by  a  definite  and  publicly  ac- 
knowledged and  secured  property. 
This  innocent  personage  probably 
thinks  also  that  the  Establishment 
of  England  is  the  only  Establishment 
on  earth ;  has  he  ever  heard  of  the 
Scottish  Church,  which  is,  with 
scarcely  any  dificrence  of  principle,  an 
Establishment,  a  system  with  a  fixed 
and  publicly  secured  income?  But 
this  would  argue  an  ignorance  too  pro- 
found even  for  the  Marquis.  The  whole 
must  have  been  evident  as  a  burlesque, 
and  we  allow  it  to  have  been  a  better 
one  than  we  could  have  expected 
from  the  performer.  We  can  con- 
ceive with  what  a  roar  of  jollity 
it  must  have  been  received  by  the 
laughter-loving,  though  rather  cut- 
throat rabble,  who  came  together  to 
settle  the  state,  in  front  of  the  Meath 
jail ;  that  ominous  place  where  patri- 
otism has  so  of^en  figured  before  I  With 
what  a  sardonic  smile  old  Lord  Plun- 
ket  must  have  heard  it  on  his  Chan- 
cery Bench?  With  what  additional  and 
undisguised  contempt  Mr  O' Council 
must  have  meditated  on  the  material 
which  sometimes  acts  as  the  substitute 
for  brains  in  the  crania  of  popularity- 
hunting  peers  ?  The  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber's  argument,  if  it  be  taken 
with  any  degree  of  gravity,  is  this— 
to  the  sailor  it  says  scuttle  the  ship, 
to  prevent  her  going  down — to  tne 
soldier,  blow  up  your  ammunition,  to 
prevent  your  arms  from  being  use- 
less— to  the  trader,  bum  your  stock, 
to  prevent  your  being  bankrupt.  But 
whether  grave  or  jesting,  the  matter 
does  not  and  must  not  rest  here.  We 
must  ask  Lord  Melbourne,  did  he 
know  what  he  was  doing  when  he  re- 
commended this  Marquis  as  a  fit  and 
proper  person  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  Queen,  to  have  a  right  to  any 
kind  of  influence  in  the  Court,  and  to 
receive  the  salary  paid  by  a  Protestant 
people  ?  Did  he^  or  did  he  not  know 
what  hli  principleB  were  'i  Q^    \i  Yk« 


did  not,  what  culpability  in  bis  ne- 
gligence  ?  If  he  did,  what  more  than 
culpability  in  his  appointing  men 
with  such  opinions  ?  Are  we  not 
then  entitled  to  ask  whether  sock 
opinions  are  those  of  the  Minister  hinw 
self  ?  This  he  must  answer  and  sooDf 
and  perhaps  heavily,  to  the  empire. 
But  the  evil  does  not  end  with  the 
follies  of  a  coronetted  simpleton, 
whose  whole  soul  is  in  a  song-book 
Lord  Howick  has  already  declared 
that  the  Church  in  Ireland  is  a  nm- 
sance.  How  many  others  are  it 
thb  moment  ready  to  play  the  same 
game,  and  asking  nothing  but  u 
assurance  of  the  same  impunity  I  mis- 
erable creatures,  to  whom  place  is 
principle,  and  salary  soul.  How  many 
are  looking  up  to  the  Downing- Street 
weathercock,  and  trimming  their  rag- 
ged sails  to  the  next  turn  of  the  wind ! 
How  many  are  as  ready  as  the  strol- 
lers of  a  country  bam  to  beg,  under 
pretence  of  bearing  a  **  character,** 
and  to  plunder  in  the  name  of  *'  Her 
Majesty's  Servants ;"  to  make  them- 
selves a  laughing-stock  for  the  sake 
of  the  shillings  at  the  door,  and  to 
think  that  when  they  have  caricatu- 
red greatness  before  the  curtain,  they 
are  entitled  to  burlesque  conmion  ho- 
nesty behind  it  ? 

In  the  mean-time,  in  the  interval  of 
the  session,  Mr  0*Connell  is,  we  may 
be  assured,  busy  and  insolent  as  ever. 
He  publishes,  from  time  to  time,  his 
proclamations,  and  in  them  he  tells 
the  rabble  that  they  are  to  rely  on  no- 
tliing  but  "  physical  force."  At  the 
same  time,  in  his  old  villanous  strain, 
he  recommends  that  all  be  done  with 
the  utmost  meekness/  He  asks  but 
two  millions  of  recruits,  who  are  all  to 
be  saints  and  Quakers,  raised  out  of 
the  pacific  peasantry  of  Ireland,  and 
who  are  to  carry  every  thing  by  sup- 
plication, on  their  bended  knees  we 
presume,  and  this,  too,  to  a  people  and 
Legislature  whom  he  describes  as  bit- 
terly hostile,  and  to  be  moved  by  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  reason. 

And  these  are  his  propositions  in 
his  manifesto  to  the  assembled  patriots 
of  Kanturk — the  manifesto  bemg  ap- 
propriately addressed  to  the  priest,  or, 
as  the  letter  formally  designates  him, 
the  Catholic  Rector  of  Kanturk : — 

**  We  must  have  corporate  reform. 
We  must  have  the  right  of  voting  as 
extensive  in  Ireland  as  in  England. 
^  «  must  Xvtt:^^^^  titilef^  wlMitliar  call* 
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ed  rent-charge  or  composition,  or  by  wonld  not  be  the  more  unacceptable 

whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  if  they  were  from  the  bank  of  O'Con- 

extinguished.    We  mK«^  have  our  just  nell  and   Company.     In  the  mean- 

sharo  of  members  in  the  House  of  time,  be  it  remembered  that  the  great 

Commons.     If  I  can  get  two  millions  Agitator  and  great   Everything  has 

of  precursors,  I  will  carry  all  those  no  less  than  flve  machines,  of  exactly 

measures  ;  and  thus,  above  all  things,  the  same  order,  at  work  at  this  mo« 

will  the  Irish  people  be  relieved  from  meut,  screwing   money  out    of  the 

the  compulsory  payment  to  a  Church  beggary  of  the  people.     With  what 

to  which  they  do  not  belong."  jealousy  must  not   Spring  Rice  look 

So  the  grand  object  is  again  avowed  upon    such   achievements,  and   how 

to  be  the  destruction  of  that  Estab-  many  times  in  the  day  must  he  not 

lishment   which   Mr  O*  Council,  and  thank  his  stars  that  it  has  not  occmv 

the  class  of  hypocrites  who  act  with  red  to  the  great  Irish  financier  to  caat 

him,  swore  not  to  molest  or  weaken  his  eye  upon  the  English  Cban-cellor- 

in  any  way  whatever  ;   for  let  the  ship  of  the  Exchequer  I 

Protestant  observe    that  the    Papist  Can  any  man  believe  that  foreigners 

oath  of  1829  is  not  only  to  refrain  would  have  dared  to  insult  this  great 

from  injuring  the  Protestant  religion,  country  as  they  have  lately  done  if 

a  matter  in  which  their  efforts  never  we  had  a  manly  Ministry  ?    But  when 

have  succeeded,  and  never  can  sue-  they  see   a    Ministry  the  very  em« 

cecd,  until  they  have  the  power  to  ex-  blem  of  every  weakness,  living  on 

tinguish  reason  and  the  Bible  in  this  chance — to-day  truckling  to  this  party, 

country,  but  to  refrain  from  injuring  to-morrow  licking  the  dust  off  the  feet 

the   Protestant  Established    Church,  of  another — to-day  told  by  0*Con« 

which  the  extinction  of  tithes,  almost  nell  that  he  keeps  them  in,  and  told 

its  only  revenue,  would  obviously  and  truly  ;  and  to-morrow  by  Sir  Robert 

inevitably  destroy.     So  much  for  the  Peel,  that  he  suffers  their  existence, 

faith  of  Rome,  and  the  Popish  respect  and   this   truly  too  ;    and   the   day 

for  an  oath.  after  shown  clinging  to  the  knees  of 

But  then  comes  the  true  0*Connell  Wellington — all  their  measures  mere- 
touch,  the  stamp  by  which  we  could  ly  struggles  to  keep  place  ;  pegs  to 
recognise  him  in  the  most  secret  piece  hang  on ;  apologies  for  doing  nothing^ 
of  knavery  that  he  ever  fabricated  for  —what  haughty  foreigner  but  thinks 
his  fellow-pikemen.  Mammon  is  at  that  now  is  his  time,  and  relieves  him- 
the  bottom  of  all.  The  *<  rint**  is  the  self  of  his  old  sense  of  inferiority  by 
true  meaning  of  the  manifesto.  **  So  immediate  insult.  Thus  we  nave 
soon,**  saith  this  most  prodigious  of  France  keeping  Africa,  in  spite  of  us 
beggarmen,  *'  as  twenty  persons  enrol  and  honesty ;  Russia  building  ships 
themselves  as  precursors,  let  one  of  by  the  score ;  and  every  other  power 
them  take  the  shillings  of  the  other  of  Europe  joining  in  jealous  restric- 
twenty,  and  a  pound-note  to  Mr  T.  tions  on  our  commercial  rights.  Even 
M.  Ray,  Corn- Exchange,  Dublin.  Spain  and  Portugal  joining  to  realise 
The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better,  the  fable  of  the  sick  lion,  and  lifting 
The  true  patriotism  consists  in  zeal-  up  their  ass's  hoof  against  us.  What 
ous,**  &c.  &c. — meaning  thereby  the  a  contrast  in  the  dull  indolence  and 
active  contributions  of  the  shillings  of  low  pursuits  of  those  feeders  on  royal- 
a  people  complaining  perpetually  of  ty  is  presented  by  the  Russian  £m« 
pauperism,  to  a  patriot  boasting  per-  peror,  rushing  from  corner  to  cor- 
petually  of  disinterestedness,  and  mak-  ner  of  his  immense  territory,  inspect- 
ing a  vast  revenue  out  of  their  rags,  ing  every  thing,  and  stimulating 
for  purposes  which  have  never  been  every  thing.  Who  can  be  surprised  at 
disclosed,  but  which  every  man  of  his  bafSing  those  nincompoops,  and 
sense  sees  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  noon-  holding  in  contempt  the  country  that 
day.    We  presume,  too,  that  the  notes  endures  them  ? 
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BT  THE  EEV.  rREDEBIC  W.  FABEB. 

COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

A  6HAD7  seat  by  some  cool  mossy  spring. 

Where  solemn  trees  close  round,  and  make  a  gloom. 

And  faint  and  earthy  smells,  as  from  a  tomb. 

Unworldly  thoughts  and  quiet  wishes  bring  :— 

Such  hast  thou  been  to  me  each  mom  and  eve ; 

Best  loyed  when  most  thy  call  did  interfere 

With  schemes  of  toil  or  pleasure,  that  deceive 

And  cheat  young  hearts ;  for  then  thou  mad*st  mc  feel 

The  holy  Church  more  nigh,  a  thing  to  fear. 

Sometimes  all  day  with  books,  thoughts  proud  and  wild 

Have  risen,  till  I  saw  the  sunbeams  steal 

Through  painted  glass  at  even-song,  and  weave 

Their  threefold  tints  upon  the  marble  near. 

Faith,  prayer,  and  love,  the  spirit  of  a  child ! 

COLLEGE  HALL. 

Still  may  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  days 

Rest  on  our  feasts,  nor  self-indulgence  strive. 

Nor  languid  softness  to  invade  the  rule 

Manly,  severe  and  chaste — ^the  hardy  school 

Wherein  our  mighty  fathers  learnt  to  raise 

Their  souls  to  Heaven,  and  virtue  best  could  thrive 

They,  who  have  felt  how  oft  the  hour  is  pass'd 

In  idle,  worldly  talk,  would  fain  recall 

The  brazen  eagle  that  in  times  of  yore 

Was  wont  to  stand  in  each  monastic  hall. 

From  whence  the  Word,  or  some  old  father's  lore. 

Or  Latin  hymns  that  spoke  of  sin  and  death. 

Were  gravely  read ;  and  lowlv-listening  faith 

In  silence  grew,  at  feast  as  well  as  fast. 

COLLEGE  GARDEN. 

Sacred  to  early  mom  and  evening  hours. 

Another  Chapel  reared  for  other  prayers. 

And  full  of  gifts, — smells  after  noon-dav  showers. 

When  bright-eyed  birds  look  out  from  leafy  bowers. 

And  natural  perfumes  shed  on  midnight  drs. 

And  bells  ana  old  Church  clocks  and  holy  towers. 

All  heavenly  images,  that  cluster  round. 

The  rose  and  pink  acacia  and  green  vine. 

Over  the  fretted  wall  together  twine 

With  creepers  fair  and  many,  woven  up 

Into  religious  all^ories,  made 

All  out  of  strange  Church  meanings,  and  inlaid 

With  golden  thoughts  drunk  from  the  dewy  cup 

Of  moms  and  evenings  spent  in  that  dear  ground  I 

COLLEGE  LIBRARY. 

A  eburcbyard,  with  a  cloister  mnning  round. 
And  quaint  old  effigies  in  act  of  prayer^ 
And  painted  VMiiii«t%  inn^iV^vraif^  %\xvDif;c&<S  ^"^^t 
Where  ndtxed  pt^SUtea  v(\d  ^^^«  ^^mXat%  ^ttK^«— 
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HEAVEN  AMD  EABTH. 

There  are  no  Shadows  where  there  is  no  San ; 

There  is  no  Beauty  where  there  is  no  Shade  : 

And  all  things  in  two  lines  of  glory  run, 

Darkness  and  light,  ebon  and  gold,  inlaid. 

God  comes  amon^  us  through  the  shrouds  of  air ; 

And  His  dim  track  is  like  the  silvery  wake 

Left  by  yon  pinnace  on  the  mountain  lake, 

Fading  and  re-appearing  here  and  there. 

The  lamps  and  veils  through  heaven  and  earth  that  moTe 

Go  in  and  out,  as  jealous  of  their  light. 

Like  sailing  stars  upon  a  misty  night. 

Death  is  the  shade  of  coming  life ;  and  lore 

Yearns  for  her  dear  ones  in  the  holy  tomb, 

Because  bright  things  are  better  seen  in  gloom  1 

Univ.  Coll.  Oxford. 

TWO  SONNETS  BT  ME  CHAPMAN. 

I. 

A  LITTLE  heap  of  dust  1  yet  might  that  clay 
Have  been  intormed  with  a  glorious  mind^ 
Like  Galileo's,  quick  to  leave  behind 
The  grosser  world,  and  pierce  the  starry  way  ; 
Or  else  like  Milton*s,  with  divinest  ray 
Instructed,  to  soar  upward,  and  unbind 
The  mystic  roll,  and  give  unto  his  kind 
The  Delphic  lines  of  some  immortal  lay. 
Ah,  for  one  seed  that  takes  root  in  our  earth 
How  many  perish  1  under  the  broad  sun 
Abounding  life  yet  flows — nor  is  there  dearth 
Of  what  maintains  it ;  all  is  wisely  done. 
Bud,  blossom,  fruit — blight  and  untimely  birth : 
Nature's  fresh  urns  with  new  life  ever  run. 

n. 
Alas !  to  think  that  well-shaped  piece  of  clay 
No  Christian  baptism  had,  nor  sepulture  i 
No  after  life— a  death  without  a  cure ! 
That  unborn  hope  was  the  Destroyer's  prey* 
Before  its  eyes  were  opened  on  the  day ; 
No  living  soul  informed  it,  to  endure 
For  ever ;  no  immortal  spirit  pure 
Did  from  that  fleshly  mansion  pass  away. 
*Twas  an  unfurnished  house  where  none  had  dwelt— 
A  stringless  lyre — a  soulless  skeleton — 
A  shape  for  being  that  no  being  felt — 
A  thing  built  up  with  care  and  then  undone — 
Hush  I  hush !  for  with  you  Wisdom  thus  has  dealt 
To  prove  you ;  bow  unto  the  Wisest  One. 

SONNETS  BT  THE  SKETCHES. 
THE  MT8TEET  OP  NIGHT. 

Alas  !  the  weakness  of  onr  human  praise^ 
Disparaging  the  Power  that  we  adore  I 
We  fondly  dream  He  walks  the  silent  shor^ 
Th*  iUimitaUtt  Qodhead^feign  he  strays 
The  Gen\ni  ot  dM^  irtit)^,  «xA  vAsvusl^vsv-^ 


And  think,  when  darkness  clouds  the  mountain  hoar^ 

The  shadow  of  his  hand  is  passing  o*er.« 

And  hide  our  faces  from  his  dreaded  gaze. 

Last  night — as  centinelling  stars  *gan  shed 

Dim  light  o*er  coming  gloom,  that  did  enclose 

And  curtain  in  and  pillow  as  a  hed 

The  Earth  with  clouds,  awe-struck,  I  straight  arose— 

*'  Sure,  here,*'  thought  I,  **  some  God  wou&  lay  his  head. 

And  lie  unseen  in  this  prepared  repose.** 

TSA&S  OF  JOT. 

From  the  dark  chamber  where  the  sick  one  Itjt 

The  Sister  came — I  ask*d— ^^  Is  she  no  more  r' 

No  words  she  spake — ^but  a  tweet  sunshine  o*er 

Her  parted  lip's  in  thankfulness  did  plaj^^ 

And  tears  that  chased  the  darkness  all  away 

Pour*d  from  their  lucid  founts,  so  dim  before — 

That  blessed  rain  did  all  our  hearts  restore — 

And,  oh !  the  brightness  of  that  healing  day  I 

So,  one  from  prison  escaped,  hath  stayed  his  flight 

'Neath  the  green  tree,  and  dreams  of  unjust  power» 

Awakes  to  the  green  earth,  and  morning  light, 

And  deems  whereon  he  rests  some  heavenly  bower-^ 

The  ground  where  Spirits  had  walked  the  ure'long  nlglil^* 

And  left  sweet  pearls  on  blade,  and  leaf,  and  flower. 

A  PICTUaB. 

And  there  a  rolling  Ocean  did  abound. 
Deep  scoop'd  in  many  a  black  and  watery  Tale, 
And  there  nis  nightly  pastime  a  huge  whale 
Took,  like  the  Lord  Leviathan — ^the  soUnd 
Of  distant  roar  spread  Solitude  around,— 
And  bade  the  monster  in  his  empire  hail— 
He  roll*d  along,  and  swung  his  surging  tail- 
Then  rose  the  Moon  over  the  dim  profound. 
It  was  no  time  brute  Nature  now  to  deem 
Predominant.    For  Heaven's  large  Eye,  awaken 
Shone  in  the  Majesty  of  Night  supreme 
O'er  the  proud  Sea,  that  underneath  did  shake. 
The  monster  rose,  as  he  were  ta'en  aback^ 
And  felt  the  mighty  rein  that  kept  him  in  hia  traok. 

PaOTBCTION. 

Dreary  the  moor,  low  blasts  set  up  their  diige. 
And  moaned,  to  stay  my  steps :  itill  on  I  sped— 
Th*  uprisen  winds  swept  by  me— then  o'eraead. 
Like  Spirits  of  Good  that  Evil  ones  did  nrge^ 
Rushed  in  wild  conflict  and  repelling  sorge. 
On  still  I  fared :  '*  Your  warfiure,  wmds,"  I  saidf 
**  Is  God's  protection  to  my  humble  shed. 
That  lights  with  gleam  of  love  yon  mountain  verge.*' 
As  the  stem  Angel  of  Death  passed  Egypt  o'er 
And  smote  not,  where  God's  token  did  a]^eir| 
So,  Spirits  of  111  unseen  bow  down  before 
The  lowly  light  of  home>  that  shineth  eleir 
Through  blackest  night— and  Angels  at  the  doer 
Stand  guard,  and  say— ^  Pass  e«9  nev  enkir  ben.** 
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Extracts,  without  Comment, 
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DIRECTION. 

As  by  an  andent  ruin  long  I  lay> 

Contemplating  the  end  of  human  pride. 

Night  came  with  curtain*d  blackness  far  and  iride ; 

Then,  peradyenture,  ill  had  been  my  way« 

Bat  that  a  humble  casement  shot  a  ray. 

That  did  my  steps  to  a  lone  cottage  guide  ; 

There,  with  his  book,  an  old  man  I  espied^ 

That  reverently,  by  turns,  did  read  and  pray. 

O  happy  guidance,  did  we  understand 

The  loye  that  leadeth  oft  to  walk  aright, 

'Mid  dark  and  thorny  ways— whose  unseen  hand 

Holds  the  pure'lamp.    When  darkness  more  than  Night, 

£*en  to  be  felt,  o'erspread  Ui'  Egyptian  land. 

In  Israel's  homes  there  beamed  a  Heayenly  Light. 

THE  SQUIRREL. 


BT  THE  8EETCHEB. 


*TwAs  not  a  bright  and  sunny  day, 
Laura  and  I  were  walking— 

Or  if  there  was  a  single  ray, 
*Twas  only  in  our  talking. 

We  cros8*d  the  park,  in  mirthful  mood^ 
By  mirth  I  mean  not  laughter. 

But  gentle  joy — ^we  reach*d  the  door— 
Pass'd  through — and  slanunMit  after. 

A  Squirrel,  on  the  leafy  g^und 
Hard  by,  his  nuts  was  munching— 

He   thought   a    gun   went    off — a 
sound 
That  spoils  a  Squirrel's  luncheon. 


Down  dropt  his  nuts — and  off  he 
Across  the  road  he  ventured^- 

There  found  a  wall — but  not  the  hole> 
Alas  I  where  he  had  enter*d. 

Across  the  road  again  he  flew, 
ji..  And  maz*d,  like  most  encroachers— 
At  seeing  us,  poor  beast,  in  yiew— 
No  doubt  he  thought  us  Poachers. 

I*m  sure  my  face  look'd  yery  blandj 
And  Laura*s  eyeiy  feature 

Told,  that  a  babe  might  understand^ 
She  could  not  hurt  a  creature. 

But  Squirrels  trust  not  human  looks, 

To  me  they*re  paradoxes. 
Perhaps  they'ye  read  in  Fable  books 

What  things  we  do  to  Foxes. 

Th'  affrighted  thing  an  instant  stoodj 

And  paus'd— then  off  he  started. 
And  straight  before  us  in  Cbie  md 
Precsipitately  darted* 


But,  ah  I  imprudent  was  the  flight, 
Too  late  experience  taught  lum^ 

For  soon  as  we  were  out  of  sight, 
Two  boys  surprised,  and  caught  him. 

We  saw  him  in  an  apron  tied« 
(If  how  we  saw,  you  wonder. 

At  least  we  saw  his  tail  outside. 
That  show'd  his  head  was  under.) 

Poor  beast,  thou*rt  caged — art  prisonef 
now, 
Must  quit  thy  former  habits. 
Thy  slack-rope  feats  from  bough  to 
bough, 
Th'  applause  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

Thy  wife  must  take  another  mate. 
Or  linger  broken-hearted ; 

For  sui^  the  '*  District  Registrar*' 
Has  booked  thee  down  <*  Departed/' 

Dear  Laura !  scrutinize  my  rhymes, 
For  the  poor  brains  that  spin  them 

Mark  things  that  pass  a  thousand  times 
That  bear  a  moral  in  them. 

The  Squirrel,  captiyed  in  his  flight, 
This  lesson  seems  to  carry. 

That  yery  often  when  we  fly, 
*Twere  better  far  to  tarry. 

It  bids  the  tindd  maid  look  twice. 
When  Loyers  first  approach  her ; 

Nor  trust  first  looks,  that  rarely  show 
The  true  one  from  the  Poacher ; 

And  flying  oft  a  gentle  hcar^ 

Lest  gentle  arms  should  catch  her, 
•TVi«l  **  farther  on  she  ma^fiart  worw,** 
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SONNETS  WRITTEN  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  FLAMBOROUQH  HEAD. 

By  R.  W.  H. 

I. 

Whate*er  man  images  of  profound  and  great! 

Eternal  might !  with  energy  unbound 

In  tide,  and  sea,  and  ocean^  Thou  roll'st  round  I 

Eternal  motion  I     Thou  dost  undulate 

In  gentlest  ripple — heave  by  cape^  through  strait ! 

Eternal  freshness  I     Breathed  in  every  mom. 

Wafting  each  gale  which  health  and  life  hath  borne ! 

Eternal  music  I  How  thy  notes  dilate 

Like  lute  iEolian,  or  in  trumpet  peals  I 

Eternal  grand  and  fair !     Thy  power  can  strew 

As  spray,  and  break  as  foam>  the  proudest  keels ! 

Beneath  the  Orient,  or  at  eve,  what  hue 

Thy  crisped  surface,  like  a  prbm,  reveals,— 

Earth*s  fairest  green,  and  Heaven's  deepest  blue  I 

II. 
What  is  this  field  so  smooth  ?  No  furrow, — trace  ? 
What  mirror  without  waving  line  or  flaw  ? 
What  desert  sand-plain,  where  no  lizard-claw 
Hath  left  its  print  near  the  tent's  dwelling-place  ? 
Sylph  has  not  touched  it,  nor  the  Horal  race  I 
Ne*er  saw  I  type  like  thee  of  perfect  calm,-.. 
Not  such  as  poets  feign  in  bower  of  balm, — 
Emotion !  deep  in  awe  and  sweet  in  grace ; 
As  mother*s  ecstasy,  clasping  her  babe ! 
Beauty's  repose  is  here, — gentle,  benign, — 
Still,  dread  as  is  the  sphere  of  Astrolabe, 
Where  undistracted  stellar  concaves  shine. 
When  sages  lift  and  spell  the  Heavenly  web ! 
Zephyr's  soft  fanning  I  Day's  devout  decline  ! 

III. 
The  storm-clouds  burst  along  as  Demon-vans, 
Whirling  the  abysses  from  their  lake-like  sleep,— 
Forms  monstrous,  as  themselves,  start  from  the  deep,-— 
And  yestreen  swells,  that  glided  fair  as  swans. 
Now  writhe  in  wrath  like  gored  leviathans  I 
How  yonder  headlands  those  rude  billows  lash ! 
Yet  on  its  crest  there  stands  a  friendly  mark, 
A  sign  that  is  a  hope  to  many  a  bark 
Which  midst  this  veast  and  yawn  of  surges  dash  1 
Its  shoot  of  light,  like  lightning's  arrow,  flies 
Thro'  haze,  or  as  the  sunset's  crimson  glance 
On  all  the  multitudinous  vapour  lies  I 
The  sea-boy  wakes  from  panic's  freezing  trance,—* 
The  grey-haired  mariner  far  higher  lifts  hb  eyes  1 

IV. 

Thou  rayest  out  a  Star !  Solemn  Watch- Fire  ? 

Then  bumest  thou  the  beacon  of  each  night. 

Quenchless  in  thy  recess  as  Delphic  pyre. 

As  Parsee*s  Naptha  altar  ever  bright ! 

Calmly  thou  see'st  the  elemental  fight  I 

Revolving, — many-hued, — thou  dost  remind 

Us  of  experience  gleaming  on  our  track 

With  Pleiad  beam  oft  broke  by  wave  and  wind. 

Refracted  on  the  tempest  scathe  and  rack  I 

Still  fitter  emblem  1  Faint  this  ocean- strife 

Depicts  the  troubled  sea  of  human  breast. 

Where  raves  a  vortex  gulfing  treasures  T\fe« 

Far,  far,  from  reach  of  help,  and  potV.  oi  t«eXv-* 

Lights  of  the  World,— Hold  fotWi  \\i«  \^Qt^^lV^^\ 
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THE  CATHEDBAL. 


'TwA8  a  glorious  right. 
On  a  beautiful  night. 
With  a  ldi%Q  yellow  moon  sailing  up 
in  the  sky. 
And  a  glimmer  of  day 
In  the  west  far  away. 
Just  burning,  and  glowing,  and  flash- 
ing to  die. 

That  old  Gothic  Pile, 
With  its  naye  and  its  aisle* 
Its  transepts,  its  chapels,  andmany- 
nicned  choir — 
Its  traceried  lights. 
Its  pinnacled  heights. 
Its  huge  western  towers,  and  its  tail 
central  spire^ 

The  Porches,  the  doors. 
The  buttresses,  scores — 
The  chapter-house,  cloisters,  and  Lady 
Chapello ; 
The  canopies  rich. 
The  finely  groined  niche. 
And  octagon  turret  that  holds  the 
great  bell. 

In  that  wall  on  the  west. 
Scarce  the  sight  dares  to  rest 
On  yon  fair  gorgeous  wheel,  like  a 
bright,  thoughtful  eye ; 
For  where*er  the  ray  hits. 
As  from  diamond  it  flits. 
Reflecting  the  last  dolphin  hue  of  the 
sky. 

And  hark  I  to  the  sound. 
Rich,  solemn,  profound. 
Which  sweeps  on  the  night-breeze 
around  and  around ; 
'Tis  the  organ*s  deep  Yoice 
To  bid  us  rejoice 
That  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of 
sanctified  ground. 

O  near  let  us  draw. 
With  love  and  with  awe— • 
Let  us  enter  with  meek  eye  and  peni- 
tent soul— 
The  House  of  Our  Lord, 
Whose  name  be  adored. 
Wherever  earth  stretches  or  ocean's 
waves  roll. 

But  listen  again, 
'Tis  the  voices  of  men 
Coming  thick  from  the  city  which  lies 
in  the  vale ; 
Now  stronger  and  nearer^ 
^ow  sharper  and  deaxer» 
Now  louder  and  fiercer  ihey  ran  oiv 
the  gale. 


And  see  where  a  crowd 
Comes  wrathful  and  loud. 
With  crow-bars,  and  hammers,  and 
axes  of  steel ; 
With  red  torches  flaring. 
And  eyes  wildlj  glaring. 
And  bUsphemoiiB  aereams  that  ths 
lifis-blood  congeal. 

Like  tempest-stirred  waves. 
They  bound  over  grayes. 
See  the  pile  at  their  luiock  ail  her  por- 
tals unfold; 
.  And  now  the  fierce  ront. 
Within  and  without. 
In  their  work  of  destruction  are  busy 
and  bold. 

The  strong  walls  are  battered, 
The  images  shattered. 
The  richly-stained  windows  and  tra- 
cery crushed. 
Shaft,  buttress,  and  crocket. 
Are  torn  from  the  socket. 
And  from  their  strong  pedestals  pin- 
nacles pushed. 

The  font  is  dashed  down. 
The  screen-work.  o*erthrown. 
And  shrines  of  old  sanctity  nidelj 
disgraced  I 
Not  e*en  the  great  altar 
May  cause  them  to  falter — 
The  holy  of  holies  is  stained  and  de- 
faced! 

With  vigour  abated. 
But  fury  unsated, 
''  Fire,  fire,  to  the  roof,  and  the  wood- 
lofk'*  they  cry  ; 
The  fitful  flash  gleaming. 
The  molten  lead  streaming 
To  these  terrible  words  is  the  rapid 
reply. 

See,  see,  how  the  fire 
Entwines  the  tall  spire. 
In  passionate  circles   embracing  its 
prey  J 
With  a  quick  crackling  joy 
It  delights  to  destroy. 
And  in  mockery  mimics  the  beauty  of 
day. 

By  yon  pure  orb  of  light 
Now  so  mournfully  bright. 
Who  are  these  on  whose  fury  her 
loveliness  shines  ? 
Are  they  spirits  of  woe  ? 
K.x«  ^SzA^  maniacs  ?  No. 
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ADIEU  TO  AOMAKCB.* 


Farewell  to  wild  Romance 

With  all  its  magio  train. 
For  broken — ^broken  ia  the  trance 

I  may  not  have  again  I 

O,  *twa8  a  dazzling  dream 
— So  bright  it  could  not  last ! 

Yet  merg'd  into  that  rapid  stream 
Which  bears  away  the  past. 

I  wish  not  to  recall* 
Even  were  it  in  my  power. 

That  cabalistic  festival 
Which  maddened  every  hour ! 

Answer,  spectral  Romance ! 

What  hast  thou  done  for  me  ? 
Thy  recollections  but  enhance 

Thy  bitter  mockery  I 

*Twas  a  malignant  star. 

Which  glittering  high  o*er  head, 
A  pallid,  an  unearthly  glare 

On  life's  dim  picture  shed  I 

So,  guided  by  the  light 

Delusively  that  shone. 
Through  realms  of  dreariest — ^blackest 
night 

I  wan&red  darkling  on — 


Of  Happiness  in  search. 

With  nought  to  show  the  way  : 
Till  Truth  uprear'd  her  flaming  torch 

And  tum*d  the  night  to  day. 

In  accents  soft  and  mild. 

She  thus  addressed  mine  ear : 

"  O  cease  thine  efforts  wild 
To  seek  enjoyment  here  I 

"  *Tis  searching  after  gold. 
And  gprasping  useless  ore— 

An  apple,  ruddy  to  behold. 
With  ashes  at  the  core  I 

»  O,  *tis  a  brilliant  bubble 

Men  covet  to  possess ; 
Which,  when  attained  with  toil  and 
trouble. 

Is  found — but  emptiness  I 

Then  why  thus  struggle  on. 
To  waste  thy  fleeting  breath  ? 

Ah,  credit  me,  deluded  one  I 
There's  no  Romance  in  death ! 

There's  no  Romance  beyond 
The  shadowy  bounds  of  time— 

For  in  Eternity  is  found 
Reauty  sublime  I 

S.  W. 


MOUNTAIN  MEMORIES, 


BY  B.  SIMMONS. 

*'  Thft  morn  is  merry  June  I  trow« 
The  rote  H  buddlDg  fitin— 

But  it  thail  bloom  in  winter 
Ere  we  two  meet  again." 


Sir  WAI.TSB  Scott. 


I. 
'TwAS  but  a  day — but  then  that  day 
Was  lit  by  June's  long  jocund  ray  ; 
When  bright  and  happy  She  and  I, 
On  soaring  Comrah*s  summit  high. 
Strayed  from  the  throng  'mid  heather 

flowers. 
Where  Fete-champetre  sped  the  hours. 
And  sought  that  mountain's  mightiest 
height 
From  whence,  we  said,  our  ardent 
eyes 
}S\ght  best  drink  in  the  g^reen  delight 
That  in  that  matehless  landscape  Ues, 


II. 
'Twas  fond  pretence  I  to  us  in  vain. 
Far  Ormond  spread  its  broad  domain. 
And  lured  our  gaae  with  sparkling 

flood. 
And  castled  cliff  and  giant  wood. 
Vainly  the  distant  Barrow  rolled 
His  course,  a  coil  of  slender  gold, 
Or  Nore*s  blue  waters  danced  and 

played 
Round  Woodstock^s  banks  and  beech- 
en  glade. 
Ah,  there  no  more' the  wild  harp  swells 
That  shook  those  violet-breathing  dells. 


*  These  Tertes,  written  about  hii  aixteenth  year,  have  been  sent  us  by  our  old  friend^ 
m  IsHt  PhjfMieimh  who  Informs  of  that  they  have  not  hitjhecl<tt  %\i^«u«^\Tk  '^^ofiu    ^^S^se^ 
could  he  doubt  whether  we  would  **  obUgv  Ua  \>^  VDi«t\^  \)tk»ift'^  ^*  «aifa%^« 
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Extracts^  without  Comment^ 


[Dde. 


And  shed  a  deathless  spell  along 
Each  grove's  sweet  gloom  in  Psyche's 

song  I  * 
In  vain  Barnane^  the  thunder-riven^ 
Far    northward    cleft    the  summer 

heaven. 
Or  on  the  horizon  stretched  away, 
A  streak  of  light,  slept  Youghal  bay. 
Wo  gazed  but  once,  and  gazing  turned. 
Filled  with  the  love  that  round  us 

burned. 
And  spoke  as  speechless  glances  speak 
The  thoughts  that  kindle  lip  and  cheek; 
And  that  bright  lady  fair,  with  face 
All  pale,  and  darkly-glancing  grace. 
Cast  to  the  gladdened  earth  her  eyes. 

And,  faltering,  took  the  purple  seat 
Boon  Nature  to  her  child  supplies. 

Whilst  I  sat  duteous  at  her  feet. 

in. 
We  never  met  before,  and  knew 

We  never  more  should  meet  again'; 
For  seaward  at  that  moment  blew 

The  breeze  shoidd  bear  her  o*er  the 
main, 
0*er  half  hoarse   Ocean's  sounding 

foam. 
To  light  with  love  another*s  home. 
And  be  to  me,  through  years  afar. 
Lone  memory's  deeply  mirrored  star. 
And  yet  we  talked  not  sadly  there. 

But  wished  our  barks  of  life  had 
been 
Together  wafted  earlier,  ere 

Dark  Fate  had  heaved  its  gulf  be- 
tween. 
And  still  I  asked,  in  trembling  tone. 
Of  him  who  claimed  her  as  his  own. 
And  of  those  gorgeous  Western  skies. 
Whose  glory  lingered  in  her  eyes. 
And  when  she  murmured  'twas  her 
wont 

In  that  far  land,  at  fall  of  day. 
Lulled  by  cool  breeze  and  tinkling  font, 

To  sleep  the  sultry  eve  away, 
I  vowed,  if  minstrel  spirit  might 

Spring  from  its  earthly  fetters  free. 
That  ever  at  that  hour  my  sprite 

Should  in  her  bower  attendant  be. 
And  whisper  mid  the  odours  shed 
By  gathered  roses  round  her  head. 
Or  mix  my  memory  with  the  wail 
Of  song  from  neighbouring  nightin- 
gale. 
Or  babbling  in  the  waters'  fall. 
To  her  hushed  ear  my  name  recall. 
And  that  sweet  listener's  sole  reply 


Was  blushing  cheek,  and  bended  eye, 
And  heath-flower  plucked  all  hastily. 
Which  well,  she  said,  might  emblem  be 
Of  fickle  Bard's  inconstancy, 
A  truant  tribe  and  light  of  faith. 

Whose  very  life's  essential  bloom 
Was  fed  by  woman's  fragrant  breath, 

It  mattered  not  of  whom  ; 
And  much  she  feared  the  freshening 

gale 
Would  hardly  rustle  in  the  sail 
Which  bears  her  hence  when  I,  who 

now 
Low  at  her  feet  devoted  bow. 
Would,  in  the  self-same  spot  so  dear. 
Pour  the  same  tale  to  other  ear. 

IV. 

Fast  died  the  day — on  Galty  Peak 
Fair  Evening  leant  her  rosy  cheek. 
And  up  that  sky  of  bluest  June 
Wheeled  from  the  Deep  the  solemn 

moon. 
When    gay    companions    throngiog 

round 
Proclaimed  the  fbgltives  were  found, 
And  festive  mirth  rushed  in  between, 
And  all  was  as  it  ne'er  had  been. 
— We  met  no  more — that  revel  past. 
Our  first  sweet  meeting  was  the  last. 

V. 

And  years  have  gone — and  Time  has 

stolen 
Hope  from  the  heart,  light  from  the 

eye— 
And  feelings  then,  all  passion- swolleD, 
Now  shrunk  to  arid  darkness  lie. 
And  that  long-lost  regretted  one 
Is— Angel  of  the  Rainbow — gone. 
And  treads  her  path  of  woman's  pain 
In  isles  beyond  the  Western  main. 
How  little  deems  the  stranger  who. 
Amid  the  Carib's  sparkling  sea. 
That  pale  and  graceful  One  may  view. 
Shrined  in  her  home  tranquillity. 
That  she  who  there  so  sheltered  dwells 
In  warm  Bermuda's  musky  dells. 
Once  braved  the  breezes  of  the  North, 
And,  from  their  wild  hiUs  looking  forth. 
Had  loitered  through  the  summer  day  1 
With  mountain-bard  as  wild  as  they  > 
In  utmost  Thul6  far  away.  ) 

VI. 

And  still  that  dreaming  Bard  will  think 
That,  haply,  on  the  ulver  brink 
Of  that  clear  sea,  at  vesper  hour. 


*  This  beaatiftil  spot  wss  occuioTitiOLi  ^SbA  T«f&.dAtieft  of  Ifrs  H,  Tifbe,  the  AbUnt 
ot  Fqrch«. 
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len  memory  most  experts  iU  power, .  How   minutes  (itatnp   the  ttrfib  of 
c  lono  fair  muser  there  will  raise  years^- 

timcs  her  melaocholy  gaze  How  passion's  g^sts,  the  soul  whioli 
the  dim  West,  and  while  its  star  stir, 

3mbles,  like  lover^s  heart,  afar.  Leave  to  tliat  raffled  worshipper 
li  ask  if  he,  who  at  her  side  Of  all  its  stormy  joy  but  tears. 

9  eager-browed  and  restless-eyed, 
B  blessed  day,  now  feels  with  her  Hampstiad. 


SHADOWS. 

BT  &.  M.  MXLNBS. 

I. 

O I  MOURNFUL  sequence  of  self-drunken  days. 
When  jovial  youth  had  range  of  Nature's  store ! 
With  fever-thirst  for  pleasure  and  for  praise, 
I  nauseate  every  draught,  and  ask  for  more. 

Look  on  me  well,  and  early  steep  thy  soul 
In  one  pure  Love,  and  it  will  last  tliee  long ; 
Fresh  airs  shall  breathe  while  sweltering  tbunden  roll^ 
And  summer  noons  shall  leave  thee  cool  and  strong. 

Across  the  desert,  *mid  thy  thirsty  kind. 
Thy  healthy  heart  shall  move  apace  and  calm. 
Nor  yearning  trace  the  horizon  far  behind. 
Where  rests  the  fountain  and  the  lonely  palm. 


u. 

1  had  a  home,  wherein  the  weariest  feet 

Found  sure  repose ; 

And  Hope  led  on  laborious  day  to  meet 

Delightful  close ! 

A  cottage  with  broad  eaves  and  a  thick  vine* 

A  crystal  stream 

Whose  mountain-language  was  the  same  as  mlnei 

It  was  a  dream ! 


I  had  a  home  to  make  the  gloondest  heart 

Alight  with  joy, — 

A  temple  of  chaste  love,  a  place  apart 

From  Time's  annoy : 

A  moonlight  scene  of  lifb,  where  all  things  rude 

And  harsh  did  seem 

With  pity  rounded  and  by  grace  irabduadr*^ 

It  was  a  dream  1 


m. 

They  owned  their  passion  without  shame  or  fbuv 
And  every  household  duty  counted  less 
Than  that  one  spiritual  bond#  and  men  ssiToro 
Said,  they  should  sorrow  for  their  irilfclness. 

OL.  XLIV.  NO.  CCLXXVni.  B  F 


6U 


Extracts,  without  Comment, 

And  trath  the  world  went  111  with  them  ;->he  knew 
That  he  had  broken  up  her  maiden  life. 
Where  only  pleasures  and  affections  grew« 
And  sowed  it  thick  with  labour  pain  and  strife. 

What  her  unpractised  weakness  was  to  her 
The  presence  of  her  suffering  was  to  him  ; 
Thus  at  Love*s  feast  did  Misery  minister. 
And  fill  their  cups  together  to  the  brim. 

They  asked  their  kind  for  hope,  but  there  was  none* 
Till  Death  came  by  and  g^ave  them  that  and  more ; 
Then  men  lamented, — bnt  the  earth  rolls  on. 
And  loyers  love  and  perish  as  before. 


[Dee. 


XT. 


They  seemed  to  thos^  who  saw  them 

meet 
The  worldly  friends  of  every  day. 
Her  smile  was  undisturbed  and  sweet. 
His  courtesy  was  free  and  gay. 

But  yet  if  one  the  other's  name 
In  some  unguarded  moment  heard. 
The  heart,  you  thought  so  calm  and 

tame. 
Would  struggle  like  a  captured  bird : 


And  letters  of  mere  formal  phrase 
Were  blistered  with  repeated  tears,^ 
And  this  was  not  the  work  of  days, 
But    had   gone    on    for    years  and 
years  1 

Alas,  that  Loyo  was  not  too  strong 
For  maiden  shame  and  manly  pride! 
Alas,  that  they  delayed  so  long 
The  goal  of  mutual  blisa  beside ! 


Yet  what  no  chance  could  then  rereal. 
And  neither  would  be  first  to  own. 
Let  fate  and  courage  now  conceal. 
When  truth  could  bfing  remorse  alone. 


V. 


Beneath  an  Indian  palm  a  girl 
Of  other  blood  reposes. 
Her  cheek  is  clear  and  pale  as  pearl 
Amid  that  wild  of  roses. 

Beside  a  northern  pine  a  boy 
Is  leaning  fancy-bound, 
Nor  listens  where  with  noisy  Joy 
Awaits  the  impatient  hound. 


Cool  grows  the  sick  and  brerishcalm— 
Relaxed  the  frosty  twine-— 
The  pine*tree  dreanath  ^f  the  palm, 
The  palm-tree  of  the  pme. 

As  soon  shall  nature  interlace 
Those  dimly- visioned  boughs. 
As  these  young  lorerv  Ikee  to  face 
Renew  tiieir  eufly  towi  I 


TX. 


She  had  left  all  on  earth  fbr  htm, 
Her  home  of  wealth,  her  name  of 

pride. 
And  now  his  lamp  of  love  was  dim. 
And,  sad  to  tell,  she  had  not  died. 


She  watched  ^  erimton  snn's  dedioe. 
From  some  lone  roek  that  fironts  the 

sea, — 
''  I  would,  O  burning  heart  of  mine ! 
There  were  an  ocean-rest  for  thee. 


«<  The  ihonghtfbl  bkhni  awaits  her  paen. 
The  Bt%TB  compose  their  choral  erowiw 
Bnt  those  soft  lighti  can  nerer  biini« 
TUi  OBM  Ite  tutPi  iQBiU  down." 


] 
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THE  TBAOEDT  OF  THE  LAG  DB  GAUBB  IH  THB  9YBBIIBEB. 


BY  B.  M.  MILBTES. 


1. 

Qarriage  blessing  on  their  broirt» 

»s  the  Channel  «eas 

ands  of  gay  Garonne^  they  reach 

)leasant  Pyrenees : — 

to  boyhood  born  again. 

Id  of  joy  and  life, — 

}he,  a  happy  English  girl, 

)pier  English  wife. 

2. 

loiter  not  where  Argel^?, 
;hestnut-cre8ted  plain. 
Ids  its  robe  of  gree9  aqd  g.q)4 
sture  grape  and  grain ; 
•n  and  up,  where  Nature's  heart 
strong  amid  the  hills, 

pause,    contented    with    tb9 

wealth 
either  bosom  fills. 

3. 
e  is  a  lake,  a  small  round  lake^ 
on  the  mountain's  brefist, 
child  of  rains  and  melted  snows, 
torrent's  summer  rest,— 
rror  where  the  veteran  rocks 
glass  their  peaks  and  scars, 
tber  sky  where  breezes  break 
sunlight  into  stars. 

4. 
gaily  shone  that  little  lake. 
Nature,  sternly  fair, 
)n  a  sparkling  countenance 
reet  that  merry  pair ; 
light  from  stone  to  stone  theyleapt, 

trippingly  they  ran ; 
cab  the  rock  and  gain  the  marge 

all  a  moment's  span  I 

5. 

e,  dearest,  this  primaeval  boat, 
uaint,  and  rougn,  I  deem 
such  an  one  did  Charon  plv 
)ss  the  Stygian  stream  : 

in, — I  will  your  Charon  be, 

you  a  Spirit  bold,.^. 
s  a  famous  rower  once 
:>llege  days  of  old. 

6. 
le  clumsy  oar !  the  Jaggard  boftt ! 
''  slow  we  move  along*-— 
work  is  harder  than  I  tho^ghty— 
>ng,  my  love,  a  song  I" 
D,  standing  up,  she  carolled  out 
dythe  and  sweet  a  strain 
t  Ae  long-silent  diffii  yoiv  glad 
p^  it  back  agdn. 


7- 
He,  tranced  in  Jov,  tiie  oar  laid  down. 
And  rose  in  careless  pride. 
And  swayed  in  cadeaoe  to  the  song 
The  boat  from  side  to  side : 
Then  dasping  hand  in  losing  hand. 
They  danced  a  childish  round. 
And  f(^t  as  Safe  in  that  mid-lake 
As  on  the  firmest  ground. 

8. 
One  poisp  too  f&oehlr-Be  headlong 

Sh0j  stretching  qut  to  saTO 
A  feeble  9rm«  ira4  borne  a4Qir9 
Within  that  glittering  grave : — 
One  moqi^eQtr luidtbe gn^b wio^jt forA 
Of  mti^riningl^d  Uughl»r,— r 
ThestrqjigUuff  splash  fmddefi^djrfhri^ 
Werq  tfiero  tbo  Ipsjtant  aft^r. 

9. 
H«r  weaker  head  above  the  flood* 
That  quick  engulfed  the  strcmg. 
Like  some  endianted  water-flowoTt 
Waved  pitifully  long  to- 
Long  seemed  the  low  and  lonely  wail 
Athwart  the  tide  to  ftde  f 
Alasl  that  there  were  some  to  hMTf 
But  never  one  to  aid. 

10. 
Yet  OQt  alas  1  if  HeaYO)^  l^^^nf^ 
The  freshly-spokea  vow. 
And  willedthat  wWvas  ihfsax^^^^i^ 
3hould  not  be  sundered  now^— r 
If  She  was  spared,  by  that  sluurp  stroke^ 
Love's  most  unnatural  dosw^ 
The  fitfiire  lorn  sod  ffiWlpH(8^ 
Th^  imii^gidod  Unf^  I 

11. 

But  weep,  ye  very  Rocks,  for  thoie. 
Who,  oA  thdr  native  shore. 
Await  the  letters  of  dear  news. 
That  iriiaU  anhre  no  more'i 
One  letter  finnn  astwmyerJMiBdiiii 
Few  words  are  aH  tlie  Med  { 
And  thea  the  fcneral  of  tiw  liMii 
The  Morae  of  ua^taa  speed  1 


Thep 

The 

Ofau 

» 

13. 

»of        0* 

prujrki         « 

HHiuidJBQgVk* 
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Extracts,  without  Comment, 

13. 
And  if  in  Life  there  lie  the  seed 
Of  real  enduring  being, — 
If  Love  and  Truth  be  not  decreed 
To  perish  unforeseeing, — 
This  Youth  the  seal  of  death  has  8tainp*d, 
Now  Time  can  wither  never. 
This  Hope,  that  sorrow  might  have  damp'd. 
Is  flowering  fresh  for  ever. 

Mr  and  Mn  Patteson  were  drowned  in  the  antmnn  of  1831  • 


[Dec. 


TO  AN  INl'AJTT  DAUGHTER. 
C.  N.    S. 


I  GAZE  upon  thy  cherub  face. 
And  in  its  placid  beauty  trace 
The  sacred  stamp  of  those  pure  skies. 
That  lent  thee  to  a  father's  eyes. 

No  earthly  stain  is  in  thee  seen. 
But  all  is  lOTe,  and  joy  sevene ; 
Hope  that  alone  our  souls  may  cheer, 
Hope  is  not  known  nor  needed  here. 

So  heavenly  soft  those  features  show. 
That  tears  of  fearful  gladness  flow : 
A  misty  veil  obscures  my  sight, 
And  dreamy  visions  lift  their  light 

I  see  a  young  and  ruddy  maid 
Disporting  in  the  grassy  shade ; 
With  flying  feet  and  tresses  free. 
And  looks  that  laugh  and  speak  to  me. 

But  oh  1  sad  change  I  on  yonder  bed 
A  pale  and  fainting  form  is  spread ; 
And  what  is  he  whose  lifted  dart. 
Aiming  at  hers,  would  reach  my  heart? 

Yet  see  again  a  nymph  appears 
Of  riper  frame  and  added  years  ; 
A  radiant  wreath  her  locks  to  bind 
By  duty  and  by  love  is  twined. 


Anon,  a  grey  and^aged  sire 
Sits  feebly  by  the  v*inter*s  fire. 
While  near,  with  bright  and  busy  handf, 
A  ministering  spirit  stands. 

Sweet  sunny  children  next  I  see, 
Clustering  around  that  old  man*s  knee; 
And  one,  most  loved,  whose  baby  brov 
Wears  the  same  grace  I  saw  but  now. 

The  mirror  trembles,  and  no  more 
I  know  the  forms  that  pleased  before; 
The  lines  a  gaudy  image  bring 
Of  some  vain,  fickle,  fluttering  thing. 

With  that  fair  face,  as  with  its  prey. 
Each  idle  impulse  seems  to  play. 
And  o*er  it  now  the  shadows  move. 
Of  clouded  hopes  and  blighted  love. 

I  start — with  grief  and  terror  chill : 
My  infant  child,  I  hold  thee  still ; 
I  hold  thee  innocent  and  pure. 
From  sin  and  sorrow  yet  secure. 

That  which  hereafter  thou  shalt  be 
Is  partly  hid  in  Heaven's  decree  ; 
But  oh !  how  much  my  words  and  will 
Must  mould  thy  fate  for  good  or  ill ! 


THE  OLD  JACKDAW. 


'  Tis  an  old  Jackdaw,  and  he  sits  all  alone 

On  a  snow-clad  stone ; 
He  caws  aloud,  for  the  blast  is  howling. 

The  black  clouds  scowling. 
The  hail  is  falling  around — around. 

With  a  hissing  sound. 
And  the  lonely  daw,  so  poor  and  old. 

Is  all  a-colcf. 

A  maiden  sitteth  in  yonder  hall, 
Where  the  ivy  clings  to  the  solid  wall. 
She  sighs  "  heigho,'*  as  she  gates  fordi 
On  the  cold  blind  face  of  the  nowy 
north— 


**  Heigho,  it  is  dull  and  drear  I 
Oh !  when  will  the  soft  spring  cheer 
The  bowers  with  its  beauty  bland. 
Shedding  life  on  the  waking  land  I 
Heigho,  'tis  a  weary,  a  weary  hour. 
When  the  snow  falls  fast. 
And  the  moaning  blast 
Sighs  in  the  leafless  bower  ; 
Heigho  I  heigho!"  and  the  old  Jack- 

daw 
Answers  each  sigh  with  a  boding  eaw« 

At  day's  decline  that  M»i  haU 
Aa\\x  W  13(1%  %Udaoiiie  tellni  | 


1 S  J  From  our 

And  many  a  lovely  one  is  there, 
But  none  to  match  that  lady  fair» 
And  Vanity  whispers  a  gentle  song 
To  her  willing  heart  as   she  glides 

along. 
Ere  while  she  longed  for  the  gentle 

spring 
And  the  Zephyr's  whispering ; 
But  now,  while  treading  the  gorgeous 

hall, 
And  knowing  that  she  is  the  light  of  all. 
The  spring  with  the  Zephyr's  gentle 

stir 
May  sink  into  wintry  gloom  for  her ; 
Yet  oft  she  starts,  with  a  fearful  starts 
And  the  life*  drops  rush  to  her  quailing 

Heart 
As  she  hears^  on  the  wintry  blast,  a 

caw 
From  the  ominous  throat  of  the  old 

Jackdaw. 

'Tis  midnight  now,  and  the  revellers  all 

Are  silently  sleeping ; 
No  life  is  in  the  slumbering  hall. 
Save  the  old  Jackdaw,  from  a  niche  in 
the  wall. 

Nodding  and  peeping ; 
Nodding  and  peeping  and  shivering 

sore. 
As  he  hears  the  blast  with  a  hollow 
roar 
Rush  o*er  the  barren  moor. 

Flitting  through  the  chamber  lone 

All  the  livelong  night. 
While  the  dew  of  sleep  is  strown 

0*er  each  weary  wight ; 
Through  the  aisles,  so  narrow  and  long. 
Where  the  wintry  blast  is  sighing. 
With  a  dull  and  ghastly  song 
The  lone  bird  is  flying  ; 
Flying,  fluttering,  to  and  fro. 

Into  every  chamber  peeping, 
Where  in  beauty *s  genial  glow. 
Lovely  maids  are  sleeping ; 
Sleeping  in  the  pride  of  joy. 

Tripping  Fancy's  varied  measure. 
Little  dreaming  aught  can  cloy 
Such  an  eager  pleasure. 

Toll,  toll,  the  solemn  bell. 
Ding,  dong,  ding  don^. 
Awake  the  death-chant — swell 

The  burial  song. 
The   Sexton  stands  in  the  place  of 
bones. 
By  the  gaping  jaws  of  a  new-made 
grave. 
He  stumps  about  mid  the  grey  tomb- 
stones,     « 
And  warbles  a  merry  stave; 
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And  propt  aloft  on  a  ye w>  tree  high 
The  old  iackdaw  is  sitting  alone. 
Flapping  his   grey    wings    merrily, 

merrily. 
Watching  the  sexton  with  eager  eye 

From  his  branching  throne. 
Deeper  and  deeper  the  cutting  spade 
Pierces  the  clay,  and  the  merry  old 
soul. 
As  he  sees  the  bones  rise  from  the 
chilly  shade. 
Welcomes  them  forth  with  a  **  tol 
de  rol." 

Slow    moving    o'er    the    snow-olad 
ground, 
The  mourners  bear  the  corse  along^ 
In  deep  unbroken  silence  bound, 

A  melancholy  throng. 
'Tis  over — all  are  gone  I 

Perchance  to  dream  awhile 
Of  the  departed  one. 

And  her  benignant  smile ; 
But  time  upon  its  gliding  way 

Shall  dry  the  tear  and  smooth  the 
brow. 
And  bid  the  cloud  of  care  decay 
In  pleasure's  placid  flow. 

One  youth  remains ! — ^he  too   hatU 
gone 
In  search  of  peace  from  shore  to 

shore. 
But  anguish  still,  in  every  clime. 
Shall  pierce  him  to  the  core. 
And  now  from  his  throne  on    the 
branching  yew 
The  old  Jackdaw  comes  fluttering  in. 
And  his  croaking  voice  on  the  frosty 
breeze 
Is  swelling  in  merry  din. 
Thrice  o*er  the  grave  he  flaps  his  wing. 
And  thrice  he  croaks  a  hollow  csry  ; 
Then  spreading  forth  on  the  cuttmg 
blaist 

He  skims  the  deep  blue  sky. 

The  years  flow  on — and  now  the  tune- 
ful throng 

Have  filled  the  budding  bowers  with 
▼oice  of  song. 

And  o'er  that  lone  churchyard  the 
placid  flow 

Of  sunmier  sunset  sheds  a  goldenglow. 

Day  blends  with  night  in  eve's  seren- 
est  gloom. 

Amid  the  dwellings  of  the  dreary 
tomb. 

On  a  grave  a  man  is  kneeling. 

Death  in  silence  o'er  him  stc»Aling. 

He  hath  wandered  to  and  fro^ 
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Till  a  heavy  sleep  fell  o'er  him. 
And  a  yision  pa^ed before  him; 
What  it  was — no  mortal  knew. 
But  it  shed  a  holier  hue 
O'er  his  spirit's  deep  despair. 
Stilling  every  passion  there. 
Shedding  bl^ss  of  heavenly  powet 
Over  death's  descending  hour. 

From  the  branching  yew  a  croaking 

cry 
Tells  that  the  bird  of  death  is  nigh  ; 
Thrice  o*er  the  tombed  and  the  tomb- 
less  dead 
He  caws  aloud. 
Thrice  stalks  aroUnd  irith  tottering 
tread 
The  clay-cold  shroud. 


When  the  darkness  fled  and  the  mor& 

ing  beams 
Gilded  the  waves  of  an  hundredstreans, 
When  the  joyful  lark,  on  his  heara- 

ward  way. 
Sang  his  first  song  to  the  damuiig  day, 
On  the  tomb  of  a  maiden  long  &jx9 

dead 
The  lifeless  form  of  a  man  was  laid ; 
And  the  villagers  trembled  with  melkl? 
awe 
When,  on  raising  him  up  from  t]K 

chiUy  ground. 
From  his  bosom  dropt  with  a  hoUov 
soUnd 
The  corse  of  the  old  Jackdaw. 
Edimbukgh. 

P.  K. 


iVw/A«cr«f,  fforskam,  1838. 
My  Deae  Sm, 

I  took  the  following  ode,  without  reference  either  to  its  length  or  merits 
—which  are  both  great — simply  because  it  stood  next  to  those  which  bare 
been  so  admirably  translated  by  good  Bishop  Heber. 

I  will  not  now  inflict  upon  you  an  essay  *'  on  the  peculiar  character  of  Piodar 
as  the  great  religious  Poet  of  Greece,"  nor  yet  upon  the  comparati?e  excel- 
lence of  his  various  translators  into  Euglish, — only,  as  I  have  mentioned  Bbhop 
Heber,  permit  mo  to  advert  to  one  single  point — after  all,  perhaps,  of  no  re^ 
great  importance. 

The  Bishop,  if  1  remember  rightly,  when  reviewing  Girdlestone*s  Pindar  in 
an  early  number  of  the  Quarterly,  after  making  himself  merry  with  the  strict 
observers  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode,  proceeded  to  exempHfjhis 
precepts  in  the  versions  of  two  odes,  appended  to  that  review,  as  well  as  in 
the  others  (making,  in  all,  six),  which  are  comprised  in  the  new  edition  of  hit 
poems,  published  by  Murray,  1829.  And  in  this  license  he  has  been  followed 
by  Messrs  Wheelwright  and  Gary  in  their  translations.  When  one  con^ders 
the  old,  legendary,  and  ballad-like  style  of  his  poetry,  as  contrasted  with  the  Dra- 
matic Chorusses,  there  does,  I  confess,  seem  some  reason  for  modifying  our 
obedience  to  the  despotic  rule  of  Strophe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode.  But, 
then,  the  question  arises, — Have  wo  a  right,  contrary  to  the  expressed  will  and 
intention  of  the  founder,  to  knock  down  all  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  his  house 
of  song,  and  lay  the  whole  suite  of  apartments  and  complete  interior  of  tlie 
boilding  into  one?  (Which  thing  We  do  when  we. abolish  all  signs  of  Strophe 
&c.,  and  make  his  odes  plain  monostrophies.)  I  trow  not,  and,  therefore,  1 
have  adopted,  in  the  accompanying  version,  the  plan  of  making  each  Anti- 
strophe correspond  exactly  with  its  twin  Strophe — treating  the  Epode  as  a 
''  tertium  quid ;  '*  though  I  believe  the  first  two  Epodet  do  chance  to  answer 
the  one  to  the  other  aU  bdt  pi'ecisely. 

By  some  such  modifieatibn  is  this  of  the  old  Mede  and  Persian  law»  a  suffi- 
cient idea  of  the  form  of  an  ancient  ode  is  preserved  to  the  English  reader, 
without  the  constricta  tt  distraetd  '*  membra  poetse'*  being  subjected  to  the 
pleasing  varieties  of  Prbeostean  torture — which  always  must  be  the  ca8e»  more 
or  less^  id  every  attempt  to  imitate  to  the  very  tetter  the  precise  redprocatiog 
rytfam  of  the  ori^^aL 

Believe  m^  thin,  my  dear  Sir, 

Most  faithfully  yours^ 

Wiluulm  Sno  &jnr. 
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▲K  HTMN  OF  PIKDAB. 


THE  8ET&NTH  OLYMPIONIQUl. 


TO  DIAG0AA8  OF  RHODES^  CONQUEROR  IN  THE  BOXINO^MATCB. 


I.    1. 

As  when  a  fbast*8  iVee-hearted  lord 
Lifts  high  the  Wassail  cup. 

Around  whose  Up  the  Tine-dew  poured 
Runs  freshly  sparkling  up, — 

And  pledging,  on  his  homeward  waj 

From  hotise  to  house  the  bridegroom 

gay* 

To  him  presents  it — golden  all. 
His  treasures*  chlefest  coronal, 
Grace  of  the  board  and  banquet  hall ; 
And  honouring  thus  the  league  then 

knit. 
In  sight  of  them,  that  round  him  sit. 
Exalts  that  envied  youth,  whose  head 

shall  rest. 
In  happiness  and  joy,  upon  his  true- 
lovers  maiden  breast. 

II.  2. 
6o,  to  the  wreath-crowned  Men  I  lift 

The  nectar-flowing  bowl. 
Chalice  of  song,  the  Muses'  gift. 

Sweet  fruitage  of  the  soul ; 
Their  hearts  to  cheer  the  prize  that 

gain 
On  Pythian  and  Olympian  plain. 
And  happy  he,  in  life  and  death. 
Whose  name  the  ever-living  breath 
Of  dulcet  praise  encompasseth. 
For  to  and  fro  doth  glance  the  eye 
Of  life-enlightening  poesy. 
With  frequent  chime  of  mellow-mur- 
muring shell. 
Blent  with   the  burst  of  full*  voiced 
flutes. 
That  load  their  descant  swell. 

III.  3. 
Yes — ^pipe  and  lute  ring  gdly,  while 

The  sunny  waves  I  pass, — 
That  gird  fair  Rhodes,  his  fathers* 
isle— 

With  bold  Diagoras ; 
Hymning  the  child  of  Aphrodite, 

The  Sun-god*8  Ocean-bride, 
And  him,  the  chief  of  giant  height. 
Who  plucked  with  foremost  hand  in 

fight. 
Proud  guerdon  of  his  manhood*s  might. 

The  wreath  upon  Alpheus'  side. 
Him  will  I  sing,  for  conqueror  he 
Beside  the  fount  of  Castaly, 
And  of  good  Damagetus  tell. 
His  tire,  beloved  by  Justice  well ; 
For  on  a  noble  Me  they  dwell. 


With  many  an  Argive  spear  i 
Where,  capped  with  tower  and  citadel. 

Their  heads  three  cities  rear, 
Fast  by  the  beak  that  juts,  unrent, 
From  Asia's  boundless  continent. 

IV.  1. 
Fain  would  I  build  the  song  for  themi 
Sons  of  the  strong  Eraclean  stem, 
A  common  lay  to  all  that  spring 
From  old  Tlepolemus  the  king. 
Nor  empty  is,  methSnks,  their  pride— 
For  downwards,  on  the  father's  side. 

From  Jove  their  lineage  runs ; 
While,  by  the  mother  traced^  theif 

name 
From  fair  Astydameia  came, 

Amyntor*s  true  bom  sons. 
But  round  the  o*eroloaddd  minda  6* 
men, 

Unnumbered  errors  lower ; 
And  profitless  the  task  to  ken 
What  now  may  best  betide,  and  then. 

At  life's  last  closing  hour. 

V.  2. 

For,  in  the  by-gone  days  of  y oft. 
The  planter  of  this  pleasant  shore^ 
Tlepolemus,  in  ang^r  hot, 
Alcmena's  bastard  brother  smote, 
Licymnius : — him,  with  hand  of  bloodi 
And  mace  of  gnaried  olive-wood, 

At  Tiryns*  rockv  tower 
He  smote^and  slew  him  where  hb 

stood. 
As  forth  he  tripp'd,  in  heedless  inoo4» 

From  Medea's  matron-bower* 
Thus  Passion's  fitful  gusts,  when  they 

Within  the  bosom  sweU, 
Drag  even  the  wise  man's  steps  astray : 
Thence  to  the  God  he  bent  nis  way. 

And  sought  the  oracle. 

VI.  3. 
His  prayer  he  offered :  when  to  hioa 

The  Godhead,  golden-tress'd^ 
Gave  answer  mee^  and  firom  his  <Hbi 

Sweet-incensed  shrine  addresa'd : 
"  Away !  away !  from  Lema-bay 

Steer  thy  brave  barks,  and  hdd 
Thine  onward  course  the  waters  o'er. 

Unto  a  sea-encirded  shore. 
Where  erst  the  gods'  great  emperor, 

Rain'd  snows,  that  gleax&'dwiuigold* 
And,  soft  dese«CLdm%)Vk!igDXj^^^^ 
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«<  What  time,  by  shrewd  Hephaistus* 
craft. 

The  curtal-ax  of  brazen  haft — 

Sheer  through — Jove*8  topmost  tem- 
ples claft. 
And  forth  Athena  sprang, 

Full   arm*d — and  long  the  Goddess 
laughed. 
And  loud  her  war-note  rang : 

Whereat  shook  highest  Heaven  with 
dread, 

And  Earth,  the  mother,  shdddered." 

VII.  1. 

*Twa8  then  Hyperion's  blessed  son, 
Fountain  of  light  and  life  to  man, 
Bade  his  loved  children,  every  one. 
The  coming  marvel  keenly  scan ; 
That  they  should  rear,  till  then  un- 
known. 
Her  first  far-flaming  altar-stone, . 
Whose  hallow* d  hearth,  with  offerings 

strown. 
Might  win  the  charmed  heart  of  Jove, 
And  the  spear- clashing  maiden's  love. 
For  with  success  and  joy  is  fraught 
Man*s    reverence    of    forecasting 
thought. 

VIII.  2. 

But  oft,  unmark*d  and  heeded  not. 

Oblivion  8  cloudy  rack 
Sweeps  on,  till  from  the  mind  it  blot 

Stern  duty's  forward  track. 
Nor  they  unto  their  sire  gave  heed. 
For  carrying  not  the   hearth-flame's 

seeo. 
The  hill  they  climb  with  reckless  speed. 
And  fashion* d,  but  with  tireless  rite, 
A  fane,  upon  that  airy  height. 
Yet,  from  the  full  cloud*s  amber  fold, 
Jove  showered  o'er  them  a  flood  of 
gold. 

IX.  3. 

And  she,  the  Maid  of  flashing  eye, 
^Vouchsafed  them  art's  proud  mastery. 
O'er  all  on  earth,  with  peerless  hand 
To  compass  what  their  thoughts  had 

pUnn'd. 
Hence  each   broad  way  with  shapes 

grew  rife. 
That,  starting,  seemM   instinct  with 
life; 
On  them  deep  f^Xory  fell : 
But  ne'er  to  its  full  strength  is  nnrst 
The  wise  man^s  skill  by  arts  accurst. 

Or  witchery's  wizard  spell. 
So  liAt  tu  a  tale  of  the  olden  time ; 
When  Jove,  and  they  of  heavenly 
birth. 
Were  culling,  clime  by  cVvme, 
The  kingdoms  of  t\ie  ear\.Y\» — 


Not  yet,  on  the  ocean's  breast. 
Shone  Rhodes  in  the  ligbt  of  day, 

But  enshrouded  and  at  rest 
In  the  deep-sCa-hollows  lay. 

X.  1. 

Yet  for  the  absent  Helius,  none 

Mark*d  out  the  lot — but  left. 
Of  frightful  meed  and  portion  reft. 

The  pure  and  holy  Sun. 
Returning,  he  the  wrong  proclaimed. 
And  Jove  afresh  the  lots  had  framed. 
But  that  the  God  his  wish  forbade, 
"  For  in  the  hoary  waves,"  he  said, 

"  I  see  an  islet  sleep : 
And  now  it  swells  from  the  Ocean  floor, 
Mother  of  men,  and  ever  more 

A  kindly  nurse  of  sheep  I  ** 

XI.  2. 

Then,  straightway,  gave  the  God  com- 
mand 

To  Lachesis,  that  she. 
The  golden-tiar'd  Deity, 

Outstretch  the  accordant  hand. 
And  slighting  not  Heavcn*s  awful  oath, 
Plight  with  old  Cronus'  son  her  troth, 
That  the  fair  isle,  from  darkness  seat. 
Full  in  the  glorious  firmament 
Should  stand,  his  fief  for  aye. 
Thus  closed,  with  glad  assurance  blest. 
His  crowning  word,  and  on  the  breast 

Of  Truth  alighting  lay. 

XII.  3. 

Then  budded  the  isle  from  the  saltte 
spray. 

And  spread  for  him  her  sparkling 
meads. 
Sire  of  the  sunlight*s  arrowy  ray. 

Prince  of  the  tierce  flame-breathing 
steeds. 
There,  in  bright  Rhodes'  embrace  re- 
clined, 

Seven  sons  the  god  begot ; 
Chiefs,  wise  of  heart,  of  wariest  mind. 
Were  few,  I  ween,  of  human  kind. 

Whom  they  surpassed  not. 
Of  these  bold  brethren,  one 

To  heroes  three  was  sire«— 
Eulysus,  his  first-born  son, 

Aud  Lindus  and  Camire. 
Apart  they  held,  in  triple  share 
Carved  out,  their  father's  isle ; 
And  hence  three  fenced  cities  bare 

Their  lordly  founder's  style. 

XIII.  1. 
There,  to  their  loved  Tirynthian  chief, 
Tlepolemus — sweet  balm  of  gtrief, 
K?>Vc\*d.^c^d— hi^h  to  wers  tow*]^heaTeD^ 
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All  judgment  in  the  games : 
Where,  twice,  Diagoras  hath^ound 

His  brow  with  Rhodian  flowers ; 
High  chief,  in   twice  twain  contests 

crown*d, 
At  wave- worn  Isthmus'  pass  renown* d. 
And  twice  at  Armea*8  holy  ground. 
And  Athens*  craggy  towers. 

XIV.  2. 
Him  the  brass-shield  in  Argos  town. 
And  Thebes  and  Arcady  have  known; 
Him  too,  the  old  Boeotian  lists, 

Egina  and  Pellene, 
Victor  o*er  all  antagonists, 

And  six  times  crowned  have  seen. 
Nor  other  tale  doth  Megara's  stone. 

Blazon  with  herald  tongue. 
Bless  then,  O  Father,  from  thy  throne 
On  Atabyrion's  summit  lone. 
The    measured    hymn*8    harp-ruling 
tone. 

In  Olympian  triumph  sung ! 


XV.  3. 

And  bless  the  man,  that  bore  that 

day. 
By  might  of  hand,  the  prize  away  ; 
Yea  him  with  reverent  honour  grace. 
From  citizens  and  stranger  race : 
For  not  the  flaunting  paths  of  pride 

His  steps  delight  to  tread. 
His  fathers*  virtues  are  his  guide. 

He  follows  where  they  led. 
Nor  thou,  the  race  in  darkness  hide> 

From  Dallianax  that  springs. 
Since,  through  the  brave  Eratidae, 
With  feast,  and  song,  and  joyaunce 
free. 

The  festal  city  rings, 
All-jubilant — but  one  short  hoiur 

May  shift  the  summer  scene. 
And  whirlwinds  rave,  with  maddening 

power. 
Where  peace  so  late  hath  been. 


Most  admirable  Christopher, 

As  you  have  delighted  many,  if  not  most  of  your  readers  with  your  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  flowers  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  perhaps  you  may  look 
ivith  a  favourable  eye  on  the  following  attempt  to  present  Campbell's  Hohon- 
linden  in  a  Latin  dress. 

It  was  not  from  any  foolish  hope  of  entering  the  lists  with  that  most  polished 
poet  that  the  two  versions  were  commenced,  but  to  show  practically  to  some 
very  promising  young  scholars  the  difference  between  the  harmony  resulting 
from  accent  alone  and  the  harmony  resulting  from  the  union  of  accent  and 
quantity.  I  need  not  inform  you  that  English  poetry,  independent  of  the 
meretricious  aid  of  rhyme,  is  founded  on  accent  alone,  while  Latin  poetry 
requires  a  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  quantity  as  well  as  of  accent.  In 
short  lyric  poems  I  do  not  know  whether  we  ought  not  to  require  as  strict  an 
observance  of  metrical  rules  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  some  other  na- 
tions whom  it  pleases  Englishmen  to  regard  as  barbarians.  Of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  poems  composed  on  such  principles  would,  if  equal  in  genius,  soon 
consign  all  their  predecessors  to  the  vaults  of  all  the  Capulets.  We  have 
ceased  to  be  "  Ba^C«^»i,"  we  are  daily  becoming  more  worthy  of  Homer*s  ap- 
pellation of  "/*if«*»f  «>^f •»*«/; "  and  the  ease  with  which  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  can  versify  proves  that  something  more  difficult  has  to  be  achieved 
before  we  can  justly  claim  to  be  masters  of  our  own  language.  But  as  these 
observations  naturally  lead  to  a  wide  field  of  enquiry,  I  shall  drop  them  for  the 
prc'sent. 

The  version  Number  I.  has  been  composed  in  the  same  metre  as  Camp- 
belTs  stanza,  with  the  exception  that  the  fourth  line  is  confined  to  two  iambi 
and  a  caesural  syllable.  To  end  the  lines  with  monosyllables  was  impossiblej 
from  the  genius  of  the  Latin  language.       • 

The  version  Number  II.  is  in  strict  Sapphic  metre. 


Relinqueret  quum  Phcebus  Linden, 
Nitebat  nix  intacta  pede, 
Qualisquo  nigrans  ruit  hyems, 

Ruebat  Iser. 


I. 


Sed  qu^m  mutata  rerum  fades, 
Quum  nocte  cecinere  signa  I 
Ut  iguis  em.\!(^Bxel  w\£^^T«& 
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Tflddanim  luce  mox  instructuB^  En !  orto  8ole>  tela  lucis 

Vix  fumum  penetrant  undantmif 
Qud  tenebrls  amicti  Francos 


Stringebat  omnls  eques  ensem« 
£t  equos  hinniebat»  ardens 


Inire  pugnam. 

Tunc  act®  concurr^re  turmse, 
Tellusque  tremuit  fragore, 
Haud  secuB  Ailgiire  Tonantis 

Exardet  iEther. 

Sed  clarior  ilia  lux  fUlgebit 
Per  nWes  sanguine  rubentes  $ 
Undasque  magis  c»de  tinctas 

Devolyet  Iser. 


LindSnse  campis  ubi  sol  recesftit 
Nix  renidebat,  pede  trita  nullo^ 
Quails  et  nigrans  hiemis  procella, 

Profluit  Iser. 

At  novam  campi  faciem  induerunt 
Nocte  quum  sera  cecinere  signa* 
Ignis  ut  fulgor  rutilantis  atras 

PcUeret  umbras. 

Luce  tsedarum  lituique  cantu 
Ordlnes  structi»  gladios  recludunt^ 
Et  fremit  spretis  sonipes  lupatis 

Martis  amore. 

Tunc  ruit  missus  medios  in  Hostes ; 
Terraque  Ingenti  tremuit  fragore» 
Haud  secus  noctu  Jove  fulnJnante 

Cuncta  relucent. 


Hunnusque  firemont. 

Crudescit  Pugna,  prosilite. 
Quels  morte  spreta  placet  honos, 
Tu  robore  Tirorum  Munich 

Pemimpe  turmis. 

It  frequens  cohors,  rara  reditu 
Nix  morte  positos  recondet 
Et  locus  ubi  quisque  stabat 

Sepulchra  dabit. 


II. 


At  noY&  mox  vi  rutilabit  i^nis, 
Csede  qUum  colles  nivei  nu>escent, 
Et  magis  tinctus  tepldo  cruore 

Defluet  Iser. 

Soils  en  ortu  I  radii  diei 
Vix  valent  fumi  penetrare  pubenii 
Qua  latent  mcrsi  tenebris  fremmitqiie 

Francus  et  Hunnos. 

Ingruit  Martis  furor^  ite  fortes, 
Quos  decus  ducit  media  in  perida, 
Tu  Munich  lectis  iuimica  rumpas 

Agmina  turmis. 

Heu  datur  paucis  superesse— torbam 
Alta  nix  letno  positam  recondet 
Et  locus  fiet  suus  interempto 

Cuique  sepulchmm. 


EDlMBUftOH  AcADlCMYy  15/A  Nov.  18S8. 
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THE  MURDERING  BANKER. 


There  are  certain  money-making 
associations^  culled  Joint- Stock  Banks^ 
iffhose  branches  overshadow  the  land. 
No  city,  however  large,  no  village^ 
however  smalU  can  escape  the  coloni- 
zing assiduity  of  those  wonderful  estab- 
lishments. The  •*  Branch"  is  trans- 
planted with  inconceivable  rapidity — 
strikes  root  in  an  instant^  and  bears 
fruit  from  the  moment  it  touches  the 
soil.  Railways  and  Joint-  Stock  Banks 
will  assuredly,  between  them,  turn  old 
Scotland  upside  down.  A  railway 
through  Drumshorlan  Muir,  with  a 
train  of  fifty  carriages,  loaded,  roof 
and  body,  with  men  and  bales  of  goods, 
besides  women,  crockery,  and  other 
brittle  ware ; — a  branch  of  the  Great 
Western  Bank,  showing  forth  goodly 
leaves  and  blossoms  at  Inverary ; — 
these,  and  a  few  other  sights  of  our 
modern  days,  would  have  made  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie  lose  conceit  of  the  Sant 
Market.  What  inrocations  he  might 
have  made  to  his  *'  Conscience"  it  is 
not  for  us  to  say ;  nor,  indeed^  can  we 
affirm  with  certainty,  that  the  honest 
citizen  would  have  retained  conscience 
enough  even  to  swear  by ;  for  who 
knows  but  he  might  have  been  like 
the  rest  of  us,  and  have  thrown  off 
that  and  other  heavy  luggage,  as  being 
an  encumbrance  to  the  rapidity  of  what 
is  called  the  Progress.  The  March  of 
Mind  is  performed  best  without  bag- 
gage. But  with  these  great  truths  we 
have  at  present  no  concern.  What 
we  mean  to  assert,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deplore,  is,  that  all  these  new- 
fangled establishments  —  Joint-  Stock 
Banks,  Railways,  and  Steam- Boat 
Companies — will  finally  succeed  in 
exterminating    three    very    excellent 

'  things,  —  Private  Bankers,  King's 
Highways,  and  Leith  Smacks.  Yes, 
the  whole  species  of  private  banks 
will  be  destroyed ;  if,  perchance,  a 
specimen  is  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  he  will  be  gazed  on  as  we 
now  look  upon  the  Dodo, — by  many 
treated  as  a  fabulous  bird  altogether, 
by  the  generality  believed  to  be  a  freak 
of  Nature — a  soutary  instance,  and  not 

.  the  representative  of  a  widely-diflftased 
species.  Whoever,  in  travelling  through 
a  conntry  town,  saw  a  well-fed  indivi- 
daal>  about  fiifty  years  of  age,  standing 


at  the  door  of  a  large  comfortable- 
looking  house — his  blue  coat  resplen- 
dent with  bright  brass  buttons — his 
drab-coloured  kerseymere  shorts  con- 
cluded by  long  gaiters  of  the  same, 
with  about  three  inches  of  snow-white 
stocking  visible  at  the  junction — alow 
range  of  building  at  one  side  of  the 
mansion,  pierced  by  one  dingy  win- 
dow and  one  door  of  very  massive  ap- 
pearance, with  the  words  '*  Bank  open 
from  10  till  3,"  in  time-worn  letters, 
above  the  lintel ; — whoever  has  seen 
all  this  may  congratulate  himself  that 
he  has  seen  a  sight  which  his  posterity 
will  look  for  in  vain.  That  was  the 
Private  Banker But  whoso  travel- 
ling, whether  through  town  or  village, 
beholds  a  very  elegant  young  man 
kissing  his  hand  to  the  landlady's 
daughter,  who  is  Watching  him  horn 
an  upstairs  window,  as  ho  steps  into 
his  gig,  which  ^he  ostler  has  brought 
round  to  the  door  of  the  '*  Branch  of 
the Joint- Stock  Bank,"  and  ob- 
serves the  Jaunty  air  with  which  his 
handles  the  ribbons,  the  exquisite  fit 
of  his  coat,  and  the  gallant  air  with 
which  his  well-brushed  hat  is  stuck  on 
one  side  of  his  head ; — let  the  person 
who  sees  all  this  ponder  well  qn  the 
mutability  of  human  affairs,  for  this  is 
the  District  Manager,  before  whose 
star  our  fat  friend  in  the  kerseymere 
smalls  "  begins  to  pale  his  ineftectual 
fire.*'  What  the  ultimate  end  of  all 
these  things  vrill  be  is  not  our  business ; 
nor  is  it  our  intention  to  indulge  in  a 
treatise  on  the  principles  of  banking, 
leaving  that  to  our  ingenious  friend 
Mr  Bell,  whose  Letter  on  the  subject 
is  admirably  clear  and  convincing; 
nor  do  we  intend  to  bo  didactic  about 
monetary  systems,  or  paper  currencies, 
or  average  deposits,  it  being  our  uni- 
form practice  to  deposit  the  whole  of 
our  worldly  goods  in  our  breeches- 
pocket,  convinced,  fh>m  long  and  me- 
lancholy experience,  that  every  man 
is  his  own  best  banker ; — but  our  ob- 
ject at  this  present  writing  is  to  give 
a  faithful  account  of  sundry  adventures 
which  befell  the  members  of  a  banking 
family  in  the  i—  of  Scotland,  which 
(as  Matbews  used  to  have  it)  created 
a  great  sensation  at  the  time. 

At  the  hundred  and  twerdtis^^'v^ 
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of  the  second  edition  of  Brookes's  Ga- 
zetteer there  is  the  following  account 
of  the  town  of : 

" is  a  considerable  town,  si- 
tuated on  the  river >  containing 

four  thousand  inhabitants,  who  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  woollen  nightcaps.  It 
has  two  churches,  a  prison,  bridewell, 
and  town-hall ;  the  streets  ar«  wide  and 
spacious  ;  it  is  governed  by  a  provost 
and  four  bailies  ;  and  its  police  consists 
of  three  watchmen  and  a  town-crier.** 

Having  thus  unquestionable  autho- 
rity for  the  spaciousness  of  tho  streets, 
we  shall  not  dilate  on  the  splendours 
of  the  houses  composing  them;  we 
shall  merely  invite  attention  to  the 
large  white-washed  mansion  in  the 
High  Street,  a  little  withdrawn  within 
handsome  iron  railings — constitutiog 
*'  number  twelve,*'  and  being  undoubt- 
edly the  principal  house  in  the  town. 
The  long  low  roof  projecting  over 
the  prodigious  expanse  of  white  wall, 
pierced  with  innumerable  small  win- 
dows, is,  we  are  informed,  not  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  rules  of 
Grecian  architecture  ;  nor  is  it  in 
much  danger  of  being  mistaken  for 
the  Gothic, — but  if  we  may  be  allow- 
ed to  suggest  the  style  to  which  it 
belongs,  we  should  say  it  was  ''the 
comfortable.*'  Lots  of  accommoda- 
tion, with  an  air  of  snug  retirement, 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  man- 
sion, and  it  was  evident  to  a  very  su- 
perficial observer  of  such  matters 
that  it  possessed  a  mighty  advan- 
tage in  its  proximity,  or,  in  fact,  in  its 
identity  with  the  stout  stone  building 
at  one  side  of  it,  which  projected  to 
the  level  of  the  street,  and  bore 
above  its  door  the  cabalistic  words 
we  have  alluded  to  in  the  introduc- 
tion, "  Bank,  Open  from  10  till  3.** 
An  enquiring  observer,  on  looking  be- 
yond the  outside  portal  of  this  wing 
of  tho  building,  might  have  seen  writ- 
ten, in  large  white  letters,  on  an  inner 
door,  **  Pearie,  Peat,  and  Patieson." 
And  if  he  had  had  as  much  wisdom  as 
we  give  him  credit  for,  he  might  have 
felt  pretty  sure  that  those  were  the 
names  of  the  three  partners.  And  his 
supposition  would  have  been  correct. 
That  was  the  banking  establishment 
of  Messrs  Pearie,  Peat,  &  Patieson, 
the  richest  and  best  known  bankers  in 
the  whole  — —  district  of  Scotland. 
The  bank,  in  the  course  o£  \\ie  tottv 
ycATs  ol  ltsexi;itcDce,had  gonelYviow^ 


many  changes  of  name, — at  first,  it 
had  been  Patieson,  Peat,  and  Pearie  ; 
then,  on  the  death  of  the  founder,  the 
middle  partner  had  taken  precedence, 
while  the  nephew  of  the  defunct  had 
gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  list.  On 
the  demise  of  Mr  Peat,  the  next  part- 
ner succeeded  to  the  honours,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this 
narrative,  the  respective  stations  of 
the  firm  of  Pearie,  Peat«  &  Patie- 
son were  filled  in  the  following  man- 
ner. The  main  part  of  tiie  large 
house.  No.  12,  was  occupied  by  Mr 
Pearie,  .now  a  gentleman  of  mature 
years, — with  a  plump  expression  of 
body  and  feature,  which  told  as  plainly 
as  words  could  have  done,  that  he  had 
all  his  life  long  been  a  prosperous 
gentleman.  Tho  sound  of  his  voice, 
also,  the  short  grufiT  method  of  ex- 
pressing his  opinion,  something  be- 
tween a  cough  and  a  grunt,  bore  evi- 
dence to  the  same  happy  condition  of 
his  circumstances.  Trade  had  indeed 
flourished — his  consequence  and  dig- 
nity expanded  in  exact  proportion 
with  his  bodily  configuration — and  an 
eye  with  any  speculation  in  it,  could  see 
at  a  glance  that  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds  at  least  were  written  in  the  svell 
of  his  waistcoat.  Scrupulously  brush- 
ed were  his  habiliments,  snow-white 
were  his  stockings,  and  brightly  po- 
lished his  shoes,  which  latter  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  were  ornamented 
with  certain  bright  buckles,  which 
rumour  gave  out  as  being  heir-looms 
dedicated  to  the  adornment  of  the 
head  partner,  and,  indeed,  by  many 
people  believed  to  be  the  pdladium 
or  tutelary  inflaences  of  the  bank  it- 
self. Scandalous  people,  who  paid 
too  little  respect  to  dignities,  have 
been  known  to  wonder  that  Mr  Pearie 
should  indulge  in  such  ostentatious 
vanities,  especially  as  any  smatterer 
in  geometry,  or,  more  properly  speak- 
ing, in  sarkometry,  could  not  fail  to 
perceive  that  the  aforesaid  swell  of 
the  waistcoat  had  for  many  years  de- 
prived him  of  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  ornaments  on  his  instep,  unle&s 
with  the  assistance  of  a  mirror.  It 
was  equally  evident  that  he  still  re- 
joiced in  single  blessedness,  though 
in  what  particulars  of  shape  or  manner 
bachelorship  becomes  visible  in  a  mo- 
ment we  are  not  qualified  to  decide ; 
we  merely  state  the  fact  in  this  par- 
\!\^^>A^T  Vw&tAniee  •  but  no, — on  second 
\)c^Q\\^V&,  ^^  ^tXj^sc^^  ^^  T^^o&a&k  to 
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mankind  at  large^  viz.  that  the  fact  of  of  a  splendid  harp  ;  and  proceeding 
matrimony  or  bachelorship  is  written  from  which  you  might  occasionally 
so  legibly  in  men's  appearance,  that  hear  delicious  music,  accompanied  bj 
no  ingenuity  can  conceal  it.  On  the  as  sweet  a  voice  as  it  is  safe  to  listen 
tops  of  coaches,  in  the  coffee-rooms  of  to,  unless  you  have  got  pretty  near 
inns,  nay,  in  pews  at  church,  there  is  your  grand  climacteric.  She  was 
some  inexplicable  instinct  that  tells  us  what  judges  call  **  great"  on  the  harp, 
whether  an  individual  (name,  fortune,  and  brought  such  sounds  from  her 
circumstances  totally  unknown)  be  or  piano,  and  carolled  Scotch  ballads  so 
be  not  a  married  man.  Whether  it  is  a  simply,  and  looked  so  sweetly,  that  no 
certain  subdued  look,  such  as  that  which  '  one  who  listened  to  her  music,  or  look* 
characterises  the  lions  in  a  menagerie,  ed  at  her  beautiful  blue  eyes,  could 
and  distinguishes  them  from  the  lords  of  doubt  her  powers  of  "  execution.** 
the  desert,  we  cannot  tell;  but  that  Mr  Pearie  himself  was  divided  be- 
the  truth  is  so  we  positively  aflSrm  ;  tween  his  fondness  for  his  own  notes 
80,  leaving  these  matters  for  a  more  and  hers — he  used  to  sit  in  his  arm- 
searching  enquiry  at  some  future  time,  chair  whole  evenings  listening  to  her 
we  return  to  the  conditions  of  Mr  performance,  pretending  to  be  asleep ; 
Pearie.  With  regard  to  his  relations  for  he  would  have  considered  it  dero- 
to  the  other  partners  of  the  establish*  gatory  to  his  dignity,  as  **  heed  o'  the 
ment  we  have  some  difficulty  in  making  hoose,'*  to  be  pleased  with  Auld  Ro- 
them  quite  intelligible  to  a  stranger,  for  bin  Gray,  or  the  Flowers  o*  the  Fo- 
during  the  partnership  there  had  been  rest.  Charles  Patieson,  however,  who 
80  many  intermarriages,  that  it  required  had  no  such  exalted  considerations  to  ' 
a  considerable  turn  for  genealogy  to  restrain  him,  not  only  felt,  but  openly 
make  out  exactly  what  degree  of  rela-  expressed  the  greatest  delight  in  lis- 
tionship  existed  between  them.  When  tcning  to  his  ward,  or  cousin,  or  part- 
Mr  Peat  (who  had  married  a  sister  of  ner,  whichever  you  choose  to  call  her 
Mr  Pearie,  aiid  whose  father  had  been  — though  there  can  be  no  doubt  in 
the  husband  of  Mr  Patieson*s  aunt)  left  which  of  these  characters  the  young 
hisshareofthebusiness,inadditiontohis  man  would  have  preferred  considering 
savings,  to  his  only  daughter,  he  com-  her  himself.  Yet  there  were  ob- 
mitted  the  management  of  the  young  stacles,  —  insurmountable  obstacles^ 
lady,  hor  farms,  and  fortune,  to  the  which  resulted  partly  from  the  deter- 
joint  management  of  his  two  partners,  mined  discountenancing  of  any  thing 
who  being  both  relations,  both  guar-  of  the  sort  by  Mr  Pearie, — partly  from 
dians,  and  both  also  partners  of  their  the  unconquerable  modesty  of  the 
young  charge,  fell  into  the  very  natu-  young  man — and  principally  from  the 
ral  mistake  of  considering  her  as  one  apparent  indifference,  if,  indeed,  it 
of  the  hereditaments,  whose  beauty,  was  not  altogether  dislike,  of  the  young 
youth,  accomplishments,  and  floating  lady.  So  poor  Charles  contented  him- 
capit:il  were  all  to  be  laid  out  to  the  self  with  loving  her  with  all  his  heart 
best  advantage.  Mr  Patieson,  how-  and  all  his  soul  in  secret — hearing 
ever,  had  shortly  afterwards  died,  and  her  sing  and  speak  every  evening  that 
left  his  son  sole  heir  of  all  his  posses-  he  possibly  could  ;  and  dreaming  of 
sions,  his  place  in  the  bank,  the  guar-  her  all  night — a  mode  of  proceeding 
dianship  of  his  ward,  and,  incongru-  which  all  who  have  tried  it  unite  in 
ously  enough,  himself  at  the  same  pronouncing  very  unsatisfactory.  A 
time  in  the  guardianship  of  Mr  Pearie;  house,  at  the  other  side  of  the  town, 
an  imperium  in  tmperio,  which  might  prettily  situated  on  the  bank  of  the 
have  had  very  dangerous  consequent  river,  reminded  him  continually,  by 
ces,  had  not  the  executive,  in  the  its  spacious  size,  so  disproportioned  to 
hands  of  the  senior  partner,  been  at  the  necessities  of  a  bachelor — of  that 
once  very  strict,  and  not  very  op-  very  pleasing  text  which  says  man  was 
pressive.  Mary  Peat,  aged  a  little  not  meant  to  live  alone.  What  to 
more  than  nineteen,  "kept,"  as  the  him  were  the  shrubbery  walks — the 
phrase  is,  her  guardian^s  house — her  long  suites  of  rooms,  the  green-houses 
suite  of  rooms  are  those  on  the  left  and  conservatories? — Poor  fellow! 
hand  of  the  entrance*  door,  where  you  not  all  the  grammarians,  since  the  days 
see  the  rich  gauze  curtains,  and  the  of  Priscian  downwards^  could  have 
beautiful  geraniums,  and  catch  a  convinced  him  of  the  congrulty  oC  iV^^ 
gFimpse^  a  little  way  back>  of  the  top  subslanXjiv^  "  \>\^^'3«^w«8»>''  ^>2^  ^^ 
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ui^cctWe  "  single."—"  Delitia*,"  in  children  of  the  sun,**  T«-ho  pawed  the 
tlie  Latin,  he  recollected,  was  always  ground  impatiently*  and  showed  their 
ill  the  plural  number, — and  he  con-  pure  Arab  blood  in  CTcry  toss  of  their 
bidercd  the  Romans  a  very  sensible  lordly  manes,  as  they  waited  for  their 
people.  What  a  pity,  that  in  those  master,  and  neighed  proudly  as  be 
(lays,  the  march  of  mind  was  not  suffi-  made  his  appearance, 
ciently  advanced  to  make  it  impera-  In  the  Hr&t  place,  Charles  was  wett 
tivo  on  the  ladies  (and  especially  on  aware  of  Mary*8  insane  admiration  of 
Mary  Peat)  to  understand  Latin !  In  that  noble  animal  the  horse ;  in  the 
these,  and  similar  vain  regrets,  time  next  place,  not  even  the  vanity  of  « 
wore  on.  Mary  smiled  and  sang  as  proprietor  could  blind  him  to  the  fsct, 
charmingly  as  ever,  and  Mr  Peter  that  his  little  grey  Galloway  could  bear 
Pcarie — the  heed  o'  the  boose — grew  no  sort  of  comparison  with  the  poor- 
in  fat  and  dignity  with  each  revolving  est  hackney  in  the  new-comer*8  stud; 
moon.  in  the  tliinl  place,  he  felt  sure  that 
One  September,  while  affairs  con-  admiration,  once  excited,  is  verr  ex- 
tin  ued  in  this  state,  the  house  on  the  pansive  in  its  character,  and  he  there- 
opposite  side  of  the  street  from  Mr  fore  concluded  that  it  was  highly 
Pearie's  gave  symptoms  of  some  won-  probable  that  the  manifest  htung 
derful  change.  Its  windows  were  new  which  Mary  had  taken  to  the  long- 
glazed,  and  pretty  silk  curtains  huug  tailed  barbs  would  imperceptibly  wi- 
round  them ;  the  door  was  new  paint-  den  and  widen  (like  rings  in  water], 
ed  ;  paperers  and  other  decorators  at  till  at  last  it  included  the  long-whis- 
full  work  ;  and  a  lung  row  of  hand-  kered  owner  of  tliem  in  its  circuxnier- 
some  stabling  roofed  in  and  finbhed  in  cnce.  And  what  was  he  to  do  to  avert 
tlio  lane  at  the  otlier  end  of  tlio  pre-  this  calamity  ? — Buy  a  horse  of  £nr- 
misos.  Furniture  shortly  after  ar-  passing  beauty,  and  conquer  the  rifal 
rived ;  grooms  and  horses  followed  in  at  his  own  weapons?  Alas  I  Johnl»aing 
due  course;  and  large  volumes  of  sent  him  from  Edinburgh  a  descendant 
smoke  were  seen  rising  from  mom  till  of  the  Godolphin  Arabian,  which  had 
night  from  the  numberless  chimneys,  every  excellence  that  a  horse  could 
Still  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  possess,  except  the  trifling  one  of  al- 
inhabitant  above  the  rank  of  a  house-  lowing  a  saddle  to  be  put  on  his  back 
keeper — and  it  was  only  when  the  — and  to  complete  his  discomfiture, 
hunting  season  had  fairly  commenced,  the  high-born  intruder  left  tokens  of 
that  a  view  was  occasionally  caught  his  remembrance  among  all  who  had 
of  a  young  man,  dressed  in  a  red  coat,  the  pleasure  of  hb  acquaintance  dur- 
who  galloped  off  from  the  door  on  an  ing  his  week's  sojourn  at  the  Dene  (so 
active  hackney  in  the  morning,  or  was  Charles's  villa  called) ;  for  before 
walked  his  jaded  hunter  slowly  up  the  John  Laing's  mdb  had  been  recall- 
lane  in  the  afternoon.  Unless  on  these  cd  from  the  capital  to  lead  the 
occasions  nothing  was  seen  of  their  new  purchase  home  again,  it  had  bro* 
new  neighbours.  And  coi^ecture,  ken  two  of  Andrew  Nevins*  ribs, 
after  exhausting  itself  to  discover  who  and  lamed  the  grey  Galloway,  by  a 
the  mysterious  stranger  could  be,  fell  kick  on  the  hind  leg.  Deprived  of  the 
fast  asleep,  and  took  no  notice  of  him,  services  of  Andrew  Nevin,  who  had 
either  as  he  scoured  along  to  covert,  been  groom  to  one  or  other  of  the 
or  glided  noiselessly  home  to  the  stable,  partners  beyond  the  memory  of  man, 
That  he  was  handsome  nobody  coidd  and  also  of  those  of  the  grey  Galloway, 
deny,  who  saw  beauty  in  whiskers  and  Charles  exhaust^  himself  in  imagin- 
moustaches  of  preter-human  size ; — a  ing  other  means  of  gaining  his  object ; 
back  of  prodigious  length,  very  thin  and,  like  all  other  people  excelling  in 
legs,  an  upright  seat  on  horseback,  the  imaguiative,  he  went  on  building 
and  a  countenance  of  an  impassive  castles  in  the  air, — ^wishing,  hoping, 
gravity  worthy  of  a  monk  of  La  fearing,  and— doing  nothing. 
Trappe,  suggested  no  slight  reminis-  *'  1  maun  gang  ower  and  ca*  on  this 
cences  of  Don  Quixote — but  the  pa^  new  occupier,"  said  Peter  Pearie  one 
rallel  was  by  no  means  sustainable  in  day  to  his  ward ;  **  it*s  no  right  to  let 
the  article  of  horse-flesh,  for  it  would  the  lad  live  sae  much  by  hiouel*.  Oar 
have  been  difficult  to  believe  that  Ro-  bank  was  aye  hospitable  to  a*  oomerh 
Miaante  beloqged  to  the  same  v^MA«a  «Aii  \  t^Vi  m:i|  w1»y>  m  kt^  0*  tht 
Ifitb  the  '*  souls  made  ot  fixei  anii   \iQQ«ie>\A«^\axDk\A\Sk]k\aSC 
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0,  Vm  80  delighted  to  hear  you 
say  80,"  8aid  Mary,  **  I  ^ave  lieen 
vUhing  it  for  such  a  time, — *twill  be 
delightful !" 

Mr  Peter  Pearie  looked  at  the  ani- 
mated countenance  of  his  ward — and  a 
strange  cloud  passed  over  his  brow* 

"  The  lassie  s  in  a  creel,"  he  replied. 
*'  Js*t  such  a  grand  thing  to  mak*  an 
outcry  about,  that  a  man  placed  in 
my  situation  should  gi'e  a  bit  denner  to 
an  English  fox-hupter  that*s  come 
down  a*  the  way  to  hunt  wi*  the  Duke 
— what'U  be  delightful  aboot  it  ?  eh  ?" 

"  Oh,  he*ll  tell  me  all  about  his 
horses ;  that  beautiful  black  creature 
with  the  glossy  mane — a  Tartar  of  the 
Ukraine  breed." 

'*  Na,  na,"  said  Mr  Pearie,  who  had 
not  studied  Mazeppa  so  deeply  as 
Cocker,  *'  it  seems  a  douce  quiet  bit 
beast,  an'  very  clean  in  the  skin.  Chair- 
lie  Patieson's  the  lad  for  a  Tartar. 
Yon  was  a  real  anc  that  cam'  frae  £m- 
bro' — but  in  my  een  it's  a  tcmptin'  o' 
Providence  to  hae  ony  thing  but  a 
blind  powney  that's  a  wee  short  o*  the 
wind— for  when  they're  blind  they 
canna  see  ony  thing  to  shy  at,  and  if 
they're  a  wee  asthmatic  they  canna 
rin  very  far,  and  that's  the  reason  I'U 
bae  nae  ither  horse  but  Dapple— nor 
you  either,  Mary ;  so  say  nae  mair,  say 
nae  mair." 

**  But  do  you  know  any  thing  of 
this  gentleman,  his  name,  or  whether 
he  would  like  to  be  called  upon  ?"  en- 
quired the  young  lady. 

'*  His  name's  no  of  8ae  much  con« 
•e^uence  when  I  ask  him  to  his  denner 
as  if  I  was  asking  him  to  pit  it  on  the 
back  of  a  bill — and  as  to  likin'  to  be 
called  on,  yo'll  remember.  Miss,  thai 
it's  me  that's  going  to  do't — me,  the 
representative  o'  the  firm,  and  indeed 
heed  o'  the" 

'<  Oh  yes,  I  know  all  that,"  inter- 
rupted  the  young  lady  j  <M  only  wish 
you  could  ask  his  horses  along  with 
him — such  noble  steeds. 

'  At  tho  Baron  De  Mowbray's  gate  was  seen, 

A  page  with  a  courser  black ; 
There  came  out  a  Knight  of  noble  mien, 

And  he  leapt  on  the  courser's  back  ; 
His  eyes  were  bright,  and  his  heart  was 
light. 

U0  tang  this  merry  lay—* 
Ofa  Bienrily  Utm  a  fair  young  knight. 

He  loves  and  he  rides  away.' " 

*'  Does  be  80  ?**  murmured  Mr  Pea- 
rie, aa  he  gazed  at  the  door  througli 


which  his  volatile  ward  bad  disappears 
ed,  while  her  voice  was  still  auoible, 
going  on  with  the  ballad — *f  then  by 
my  certie  the  sooner  he  rides  away 
the  better — I  wonder  if  this  is  somo 
lover  o'  the  lassie— if  it  is,  and  they've 
kept  me  in  the  dark,  they'll  find  to 
their  cost  what  it  is  to  offend  the  heed 
o'  the  boose.  The  ^psy  I  I  maun  teU 
Charles  o'  my  suspicions,  but  in  the 
mean  time  111  hae  the  ohap  to  his 
denner." 

While  this  great  resolve  waa  agita- 
ting the  bosom  of  Mr  Pearie,  and 
while  the  harp  was  thrilling  beneath 
the  touch  of  Mary  Peat,  who  still  sang 
the  ballad  of  the  Fair  Young  {Lnighli 
Charles  Patieson  glided  into  the  roonu 
looking  so  pale  and  miserable,  that  the 
fair  performer  suddenly  broke  off  in 
the  middle  of  a  stanza,  and  asked  if 
he  had  seen  a  ghost  ? 

'*  I  think  I  have,  Mary»*'  he  repliedf 
trying  to  smile. 

**  What  was  it  like  ? — what  waa  it 
of  ? — a  bleeding  nun — a  murdered  man 
^~oh,  what  was  it?  do  tell.'* 

"  The  Past,  the  buried  Past!  it 
haunts  me  still." 

"  Poor  fellow,"  said  Mary,  turning 
over  her  music  in  search  of  another 
song,  "  you  must  be  terribly  ill  since 
you  have  taken  to  quoting  poetry^ 
How  arc  stocks  to-day>  Charl^i ;  are 
the  funds  looking  up  ?" 

**  Three  apd  a  half,**  mecbanioaUy 
answered  the  lover,  **  are  sam/s  aay^a* 
ter — ;  but  pshaw  I  bang  the  fividft 
Has  Mr  Pearie  told  you  iiis  inteolioA 
about  this  hunting  stranger?*' 

"  Oh  yes,  he  is  to  be  saked  to  dinner 
—we  shall  get  great  friends,  I  hope-^ 
pleasant  acquisition  in  this  dull  place* 
won't  it?" 

"  Oh  very,"  replied  Charles,  m  a 
tone  of  voice  that  did  not  quite  accord 
with  the  sentimentf  ''  He  is  a9  offi- 
cer." 

f'  Dear  me  I  how  charming !"  jj^ 
terrupted  Mary ;  '*  and  his  aajne^  dear 
Charles,  have  youfound  out  hisnane?" 

'*  Slasher.  He  is  home  on  his  three 
years  leave  from  India." 

^  Oh  what  a  nice  neighbour  he  will 
be;  what  delightful  stories  he'll  tell 
us  of  Ormus,  and  of  Ind,  Delhi^  Pus- 
aorab,  Damaacus  I  The  very  namea 
are  enchanting  aa  fairy  tales;  what 
day  ia  he  to  be  asked  on  ?" 

''  On  Thursday/*  said  Charles ;  ^'  I 
am  surpriaed  Mx  ¥«vn»  tqouw  voa^  ^ 
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**  Risk,  Charles  \  he  isnH  going  to 
ride  hanting  irith  him»  is  he  ?** 

'*  Perhaps  he  is/*  replied  the  young 
man,  shaking  his  head  mysteriously^ 
"  and  may  tind  that  he  is  thrown  out.*' 

**  Thrown  off,  you  mean,  if  you 
mean  any  thing,**  said  Mary ;  *'  but 
what  risk  do  you  mean  ?  ** 

«*  A  rival,"  replied  Charles,  boldly, 
**  a  rival,  Mary,  in  his  own  designs, 
though  I  conclude  he  feeb  pretty  sure 
of  what  he  is  doing  before  he  has  taken 
such  a  step.** 

"  His  designs  ?  You  amaze  me, 
Charles.  What  designs  ?  What 
rival  ?** 

**  Oh  1 1  can't  pretend  to  offer  you  in- 
formation on  points  you  must  be  so 
much  better  acquainted  with  yourself. 
However,  it  would  have  been  as  well 
to  have  consulted  me  before  going 
quite  so  far.  You  will  remember  that, 
as  my  father* s  representative,  I  also  am 
one  of  your  guardians.'* 

**  Hoity  toity,"  exclsumed  the  young 
lady,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of  all 
this  ?  You  first  begin  looking  dismal, 
talking  of  seeing  a  ghost,  quoting 
poetry,  and  now  tormenting  my  head 
with  riddles.  Speak  out,  man,  and 
don*t  ride  the  high  horse  any  longer. 
The  tall  steed  yon  had  from  Edin- 
burgh should  have  taught  you  better 
behaviour.  What  have  you  got  to 
say?** 

"  Simply  this ;  that  Mr  Pearie  in- 
tends to  marry  you  ;  he  makes  no 
secret  of  it ;  he  told  our  new  head- 
clerk,  Mr  Dawson,  who  told  it  again 
to  me ;  so  there  can  be  no  mistake  " 

A  variety  of  colours  passed  over  the 
beautiful  brow  and  cheeks  of  Mary 
Peat,  among  which  a  bright  scarlet 
soon  gained  the  mastery,  for  her  coun- 
tenance was  somewhat  like  a  stormy 
sunset  as  she  answered, 

"  Who  has  dared  to  say  this  ?  Has 
Peter  Pearie,  banker  and  bachelor, 
heed  o*  the  hoose,  and  fifly-seven 
years  of  age  ?  *Pon  my  word,  Charles, 
Charles,  didn't  you  knock  Mr  Dawson 
down?** 
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"  I  had  a  g^at  inclinatioQ  to  do  it ; 
but  determined  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  the  report  from  your  own  lips.** 

"  But  what  would  be  the  use  of  my 
saying  any  thing  ?**  continued  Murj, 
in  a  different  mood,  with  difficulty 
controlling  a  desire  to  laugh  outright ; 
"  you  know,  Charles,  you  are  one  of 
my  guardians,  and  may  refuse  your 
consent.  You  wouldn*t  agree  to  it: 
Would  you?" 

'*  I  would  die  sooner^^I  Mair, 
if  it  rested  with  me" 

"  By  the  by,  Charles,  have  yon 
heard  this  new  ballad  ?  Such  a  pretty 
thing,  though  the  words  are  contemp- 
tible ;  **  and  striking  the  barp-stringij, 
she  trilled  one  of  the  commonpkce 
chansons  of  the  day  so  sweetly,  that 
Charles  thought  it  would  be  a  sin  to 
interrupt  her ;  and  by  the  time  the  song 
was  finbhed,  the  head  of  Mr  Peter 
Pearie  was  poked  in  at  the  door  for  & 
moment,  and  uttered  tlie  following 
words, 

"  Tve  ca'd  on  the  chicld  over 
the  way — be*8  coming  at  ^ve  o*clock 
on  Thursday;  so  let  ns  hae  a  good 
denner  on  that  day,  Mary,  befitting 
our  station  in  the  town,  and  my  posi- 
tion as  heed  o*  the  hoose.  Pearie, 
Peat,  and  Patieson  were  aye  famed  for 
their  five-year  auld  cheviots,  and  we've 
aye  dealt  wi*  Bell  and  Rennie ;  so  we 
needna  turn  our  backs  on  the  King.** 

After  this  discourse  the  head  was 
withdrawn,  but  we  grieve  to  say  that, 
from  our  knowledge  of  Charles  Patie- 
son's  character,  we  are  afraid  he  never 
summoned  courage  to  renew  the  con- 
versation, aTid  allowed  Mary  to  sing 
song  after  song  till  it  was  time  for 
him  to  return  to  the  Dene,  and  spend 
his  solitary  evening  in  envying  the 
senior  partner  his  happiness  in  living 
in  the  same  house,  albeit  he  was 
somewhat  comforted  by  the  way  in 
which  the  young  lady  had  received 
his  information  respecting  that  gentle- 
man*s  matrimonial  designs. 


Chapter  II. 


A  week,  a  month,  a  quarter  of  a 
year  elapsed,  and  matters  were  not 
ostensibly  much  changed.  Captain 
Slasher,  indeed,  was  a  frequent  visitor, 
but,  to  ordinary  eyes,  his  delicate  at- 
ieadona  seemed  excluidve\y  de^oXe^Xf^ 


Mr  Pearie*s  claret ;  his  reminiscences 
of  Oriental  beauty  were  too  Uvdy  to 
permit  his  attaching  mnch  Taloeto 
the  lilies  and  roses  of  Mary  Peat ;  and, 
with  a  persevering  gallantry  worlhv  of 
^  v\Q\x>a&ft  ^^  \^V&t^  he  penisted  ia 
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maintaining:  the  footing  he  had  gained 
in  the  iforthy  banker's  family,  even 
after  it  was  abundantly  evident  that  a 
retreat  would  have  been  agreeable  to 
all   parties,  and    particularly  to  the 
"  heed  o'  the  hooso."     The  "  heed  o* 
the  hoose"  was  reduced  to  a  very  hum- 
ble height  in  presence  of  the  Indian 
soldier — his  Cheeta  shooting  at  Dhur* 
war — his  steeple  chases  at  Belgaum— 
his  leopard-hunts   at  Bellary,  threw 
the  after-dinner  boastings  of  Mr  Peter 
Pcarie,  who  in  his  day  was  considered 
a  dead  shot  at  a  moorcock,  completely 
into  the  shade  ;  and  it  was  with  feel- 
ings of  satisfaction,  worthy  of  Milton's 
Satan,  that  Charles  saw  the  tires  of 
rage    and  jealousy    slowly    wastuig 
away  all  the  good-nature  in  his  part- 
ner's bosom.     In  fact,   it    could  no 
longer  be  concealed  that  Mr  Pearie 
bated  Captain  Slasher,  and  it  was  also 
equally  incapable  of  concealment  that 
Captain    Slasher    didn't    care    three 
straws  whether  Mr  Pearie  hated  him 
or  not.      Twice    or    thrice   a-week, 
without  any  invitation,  the  gallant  sol- 
dier stalked  into  the  banker  s  dining- 
room  just  as  dinner  was  announced, — 
told  all  the  feats  of  the  day — the  leaps, 
and  falls,  and  other  incidents — sent  in 
his  plate  five  or  six  times  to  the  joint 
of  beef,  emptied  his  bottle  of  port  and 
three  tumblers  of  toddy,  and  concluded 
the  evening  by  snoring  an  accompani- 
ment to  Mary's  nicest  songs. 

Now,  whether  it  were  from  the  per- 
versity that  is  said  to  be  a  constituent 
part  of  the  feminine  disposition,  or 
from  some  other  cause  with  which  we 
are  unacquainted,  Mary  did  not  ap- 
pear to  share  in  her  guardian's  dislike 
to  the  society  of  her  new  acquaintance. 
She  delighted  in  his  tales  of  wild 
Indian  adventures,  and  his  accounts 
of  the  noble  deaths  of  the  w^ild  mon- 
sters of  the  desert.  On  days  when 
the  hounds  did  not  meet,  he  ge- 
nerally wiled  away  an  hour  or  two 
listening  to  Mary's  music,  or  escort- 
ing her  in  her  walks  ;  in  these  re- 
spects supplying  the  place  of  Charles 
Paticson,  who  had  gradually  with- 
drawn himself  from  his  former  inti- 
macy, and  was  endeavouring  to  wean 
himself  from  his  foolish  affection .  One 
day  when  matters  were  in  this  state, 
— when  the  gallant  Captain  had  es- 
corted Mary  to  see  the  wax- work  mo- 
dels of  distinguished  characters,  which 
a  provincial  forerunner  of  Madame 
Tussand  had  brought  into  the  town» 

VOL,  XUY,  KO,  CCLXXVXUt 


with  the  additional  recommendation  of 
modelling  correct  likenesses,  in  a  few 
hours,  of  any  one  who  chose  to  be  im- 
mortsdized  in  wax — while  Slasher,  we 
repeat,  was  escorting  Mary  to  this 
sight,  Mr  Pearie,  after  many  ominous 
and  mysterious  nods  with  his  sagacious 
head  to  his  junior  partner,  commenced 
a  lamentation  in  the  following  terms — 

"  Charles,  boo  does  it  happen  ye 
sao  seldom  stay  to  yer  kail?*' 

**  You  have  other  company,  sir ;  I 
might  perhaps  be  intrusive,** 

"  Deil  a  bit,  deil  a  bit.  Ah,  Charles, 
if  ither  folk  had  a  wee  taste  o*  your  way 
o'  thinkin*,  it  would  be  a'  the  better  for 
my  peace  an'  comfort.  Charles,  hospi- 
tality is  a  weary  in'  o*  the  flesh.  I  wish  I 
had  never  askit  that  lang  neckit  Indian 
savage  to  see  the  inside  o*  my  hoose.** 

"  He  is  an  agreeable  man,  sir,  I  be- 
lieve— full  of  anecdote" 

"  Lees,  every  word  o't ;  but,  for  a' 
that,  the  smooth-tongued  leear  is  gain- 
in*  his  point.  I  had  ither  thochts  for 
Mary  ;  but  a  wilfu*  man  will  hae  his 
way — and  so  will  a  wilfu*  woman.** 

**  Mary  will  soon  be  of  age — she 
will  have  a  right  to  choose** . 

"  But  is*t  no  shocking  she  should 
leave  the  Bank,  and  settle  in  some 
wearifu*  place  wi*  a  name  like  Me- 
ritchgaum  or  Sholapoor  ?  The  lassie's 
an  ass,  and  there's  an  end.  Dogs  on'tl 
if  I  werena*  sae  braid  in  the  waim,  and 
gied  ower  fair  a  mark,  I  wad  challenge 
him  to  fecht ;  or  if  I  were  a  wee 
younger, — boo  auld  are  ye,  Charles  ?*' 
Three-and-twenty,  sir,*' 
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Three-and-twenty  I  If  I  were 
three-and-twenty — ay,  or  twice  three- 
and-twenty,  I  wad  shoot  him  as  I  wad 
a  pairtrick.*' 

''  My  indignadon  is  not  quite  so 
warm,  sir,"  replied  Charles. 

"  But  it  ocht  to  be,  sir, — hot — ^boil- 
in*.  I  tell  ye  this  landlouper  is  going 
to  break  in  on  the  customs  of  three 
generations.  We've  aye  married  thro' 
ither — an'  Slasher  wad  be  a  grand 
name  to  pit  into  the  Arm  !  1*11  no  stand 
it — 1*11  gang  through  wi'  my  plan,  and 
marry  her  in  spite  o'  her  teeth — there's 
nae  consent  needed  but  yours  an'  mine ; 
we  are  her  guardians — you*ll  consent, 
I'm  sure;  and  as  for  hers  *'^-.» 

"  You,  of  course,  have  secured 
that,"  said  Charles,  with  something  of 
bitterness  in  his  tone. 

*'  1  thocht  I  had ;  indeed,  as  heed  o' 
the  hoose,  I  thocht  it  m^  d\kt^  Xs^^oa^ 
all  my  VoaxvRUW,  Si  >X  xaft.  >»^so.  V» 
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nacthing  but  the  sake  o'  the  Bank ; 
but  dcil  hae  this  Inng-backit  ne  er-do- 
wecU  she  seems  to  forget  her  auld 
freend  and  the  kind  o*  promise  she 
aincc  gave  me  " 

"  She  gave  you  a  promise?  sir,"en- 
tiuired  Charles ;  "  I  thinlf  she  might 
liave  consulted  me  before  going  quite  so 
far.  In  a  matter  like  that  my  consent,  I 
should  thinki  is  of  some  importance." 

"  What  the  deil,  sir  I— are  ye  d#. 
mentit?  Do  ye  thinki  young  man, 
that  it  wad  be  seemly  in  me — the  heed 
f  )*  this  hoosc,  sir — to  hae  nae  discretion 
in  the  marryin',  or  not  marryin',  o' 
Mary  Peat?  It's  yer  aln  faut,  rir — 
ye'll  drive  me  to  do  something  ye'll  be 
sorry  for — Fll  speak  to  this  Captain — 
into  this  hoose  he*U  come  no  more — 
ye'il  repent  it,  sir ;  ye^U  repent  it,  and 
thafll  be  seen  and  heard  tell  o*.*' 

While  Charles  Patieson  looked  on. 


[ha. 


between  th«n  an  ol]r)eet9  vhich  it  fin: 
the  breathless  spectator  found  itdifficsk 
to  recognise.  Lifeless  and  limber,  viib' 
out  sign  of  Toluntary  motioo  or  fbm- 
ance,  it  was  dragged  along  the  grood 
by  Mr  Peaiie  and  his  asustant  Witii 
a  thrill  of  unimaginable  horror  Chartn 
recognised,  in  the  long  bine  suitoot,— 
the  top  boots  and  breeches — and  abore 
all,  in  the  long,  paie  face,  with  the  pro- 
digious whiskers  and  moustaebct,  tk 
lifeless  form  of  the  unhappy  Ciptiis 
Slasher ! — Horror  kept  him  silcnt-Ja 
▼oiceless,  motionless  terror  and  sar- 
prise  he  watched  the  dreadfal  pn>- 
oeeding^  of  the  pair.  They  dragged 
the  body  to  the  ri^er,  and  appimtljr 
fixing  hesTy  stones  to  it  to  ensiue  its 
rinking,  they  dropt  it  slowly  into  the 

water — and  rapidlr  retired.  *  ' 
•         •         •         •         •       •       • 

Pale  and  agitated  with  a  nigiit  of 
awestruck  at  the  unexampled  agitation  deepless  distress,  Charles  Patiesoopfe- 
of  Mr  Peario,  that  gentleman,  as  if    sented  himself  next  morning  at  the 


suddenly  seized  with  some  great  re- 
solve, snatched  up  his  hat  and  stick, 
enquired  where  Mbs  Peat  and  the 
Captain  were  gone  to,  and  followed 
them  to  the  exhibition  room  of  the 
wax-works. 


**  Slighted  love  if  sair  to  bide," 

as  Robert  Bnms  sings — and  as  Charles 
Patieson  felt.  How  lonely  he  seemed 
that  long,  long  evening ;  reflecting,  in 
every  possible  way,  over  the  words 
and  innuendoes  of  Mr  Pearie.  The 
Dene  had  never  appeared  to  him  so 
dull  ;  even  the  bright  moonlight 
trc*nbling  into  his  drawing-room, 
through  the  glass  of  his  conservatory, 
failed  to  soothe  hira  ;  and,  in  a  fit  of 
desperation,  he  rushed  out  into  tho' 
open  air.  He  wandered  down  the 
shelving  banks  of  his  beautiful  villa 
to  tlie  river,  winch  was  brawling  along 
))i?iieath  its  overhanging  rocks,  some- 
times hidden  i  n  darkness,  sometimes,  for 
a  long  expanse  of  its  bright  pure  water, 
glimmering  peacefully  in  the  moon- 
light. Charles  stood  still  beneath  one  of    he  said — 


house  of  Mr  Pearie.  He  had  eoaeto 
the  resolution  to  warn  the  unhippj 
man  to  flee  for  his  life,  for  he  coohl 
not  bring  himself  to  give  his  friend, 
and  his  father's  friend,  into  the  hasds 
of  the  executioner.  At  the  same  time 
concealment  of  the  awful  secret  vis 
out  of  the  question — and  not  a  momeBt 
was  to  be  lost. 

Mary  Peat  receiTed  him.  Sheiras 
gayer  and  nsore  friendly  in  her  mac- 
ner  than  she  had  been  for  a  long  time 

**  Dear  Charles,  I  am  so  ^ad  tos*.tf 
you. — You're  come  to  breakfast?** 

"  I've  no  appetite,  Mary,"  rq>lif  J 
Charles,— «*  In  fact" 

**  Oh  I  you*ve  breakfasted  alread^r^ 
Mr  Pearie  will  be  so  glad  to  see  you." 

^  I  doubt  that" -.answered  tl^e 
young  man,  coldly. 

**  But  he  wiil,  though — he  tM  ir>' 
so  himself— he  told  me  that  he  wn> 
busied  to  a  late  hour  last  night  in  vcnr 
service." 

Charles  shuddered  as  the  dreadful 
scene  recurred  to  him.  "Jfy  service:" 


the  great  cliffs,  for  be  thought,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  water,  where  the 
ligljt  was  unobscured  by  trees,  he 
heard  tho  sound  of  distant  voices ; 
shortly  afterwards  he  observed  two 
figures  emerge  from  the  darkness, 
whom  ho  easily  recognised  to  be  Mr 
Pearie,  and'  Mr  Dawson,  the  head- 
clerk.  They  seemed  to  look  round 
them  very  cantiouBly  ;  and  tVieu^e^ 
suddenly  returned  to  t\M  dark  eoTuvt 


tbejr  bwi  emezged  fi:om>  «Ad  ^axiM^    iq^^ma 


"  Yes — and  do  you  know  I  think  it 
must  have  had  some  connexion  with 
Captain  Slasher's  departure." 

«  Departure  r  —  echoed  Charles, 
almost  unconsciously. 

*'  Oh !  yes — he's  away ;  quitesodden- 
ly — somethingor  other  eamedhiffl  off." 

*'  Mary,"— said  Charks,  sotemoly 
taking  her  hand  into  his—**  somediiog 
Vai^  Vi^d^ed  QAtried  him  off;  hut  soae- 
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''  Mr  Pearie  called  him  mde  for  a  fihoulder, ''  do  you  think  I.b^eve  your 

very  short  time  at  the  Wax- works,—  tale  about  a   promotion'  in  Captain 

and  this  mornings  be  told  me,  before  he  Siasher^s  regiment  ?*' 

-went  out  for  his  walk,  that  I  should  '' What  care  I  whether  j^ov  believe  it 

not  see  Captaiu  Slasher  again.'*  or  no?  He  believed  it, an' that's  enough. 

"  He  told  you  so? — *Tis,  indeed,  too  He*s  awa'  to  London, — his  horves  are 

true. " —  a*  to  follow  to-day ; — his  rent  is  a'  paid, 

<«  Tm   so  sorry ! — Captain  Slaslicr  and  sae  we're  quit  o'  him.     You  (unna 

had  seen  such  strange  things  in  India ;  seem  half  pleased  about  it,  Charles  ?" 

— but  I  don't  think  Mr  Pearie  ever  "  Look  within,  into  your  own  heart, 

liked  him ; — Do  you  think  he  did  ?"  Mr  Pearie,  and  tell  me  if  you  think  I 

*'  My   dear  Mary,"  said  Charles,  ought  to  be  pleased." 

«*  don't   run    on    so  thoughtlessly—  '*  'Deed  ocht  ye,  for  ye  see  we*¥o 

it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  the  disposal  o'  ^la^y  a'  to  ourselves,— 

this  subject  should  not  be  mentioned,  she'll  still  be  in  the  firm ;  and  betwx^n 

Never  on  any  account  allude  to  the  oursels,  I  ha'e   every  reason   to   be- 

dlslike  you  perceived  Mr  Pearie  en-  lieve  she's  as  well  pleased  at  the  busi^ 

tcrtained  to  Captain  Slasher.    Hubh !  uess  as  we  are." 

he's  coming  1  It  may  be  the  saving  of  "  Once  for  all," — said  Cha^rlcs,  firm- 

a  life.     Beware!" — and  Charles  rush-  ly — "  I  know  aU,  Mr  Pearie, — mark 

ed  out  of  the  room  to  have  his  inter-  me, — ail,     1  was  by  the  water's  side, 

yiew  with  the  murderer  alone.  last  night — you  understand  me." 

Never  were  happiness  and  peace  of  *'  Whiaht !  for  God's  sake  whisht — 

mind  more  clearly  depicted  on  a  hu-  it  wad  ruin  our  credit  in  the  town — 

man  countenance  than  on  that  of  Mr  poor  Dawson  has  bis  way  to  make — 

Pearie.     His  hands    stuck    in    both  folk  wad   think  i^  was  carryin'   the 

pockets,  his  hat  cocked  airily  on  one  joke  owro  &r.    It  was  grand  fun!  but 

aide  of  his  head,  for  he  had  just  re-  aef  us,  man,  whbht  about  it." 

tumedfrom  his  morning's  stroll, — and.  During  this  recital,  which  was  ac- 

his  whole  outward  man  swelling  with  companied  with  many  explosions  of 

comfort  and  satisfaction,  he  winked  mirth,  the  listener  was  transfixed  with 

significantly  to  the  horror-struck  visi-  a  mingled  feeling  of  pity  and  disgust, 

tor,  and  said —  At  last,  however,  a  conviction  of  the 

"  We've  done  him,  Charles;   yon  insanity  of   the  unfortunate   banker 

birky  will  gie  us  nae  mair  trouble."  took  possession   of  his  mind.     But 

A  shudder  passed  over  poor  Ciuurles  Dawson,  the  quiet,  steady  head-derk 

at  this  dreadful  commenccmeut.  —  the    confidant  of    his    principal's 

"  You  allude — 1  presume — to — to  plans  about  Mary — tlie  depository  of 

Captain  Slasher?"  he  stammered.  his  schemes  of  vengeance  against  his 

"  Just  so~-I  gi'ed  him  a  hint  about  rival  I     It  was  impossible  to  believe 

some  promotion  that  was  going  on  in  that  both  were  insane.     Time  pressed 

the  Indian  army,  and  he  set  aff  that  —he  resolved  to  leave  Mr  Pearie ;  to 

yery  hour  for  London."  explain  the  whole  business  in  a  few 

**  Promotion  ?"    enquired   Charles,  words  to  Mary  ;  and  then  to  inform 

with  a  searching  look  at  the  uncon-  Dawson  of  the  discovery  of  his  mis- 

ficious  narrator.  deeds.     At  this  moment  a  bell  was 

*'  Yes — a  sudden  death  hjUl  ta'en  rung  in  the  street,  and  Mr  Pearie, 

place  in  the  regiment  that  he  was  aye  rushing  to  the  window,  listened  for 

puffin*  and  boastin*   about.  —  Do  ye  a  moment  to  a  proclamation  of  the 

mind  hoo  he  used  aye  to  be  telling  us  bellman,  then  locking  at  Charles  with 

hoo  pleased  he  would  be  if  we  could  a  face  in  which  alarm  and  vexation 

see  his  corpse  ?"  were  very  powerfully  expressed,   he 

Charles  gathered  the  whole  energy  of  exclaimed,-"  We're  found  out!  we're 

his  soul  into  one  sentence.    With  com-  found  out ! — ^what'll  become  o'  us  ?— 

Pressed  Ups,  and  an  eye  rivetted  on  Mr  I'U  gie  die  bellman  five  shiUingc,  and 

^earie,  hesaid,  "IA<zt;«seenit,  sir!"  bribe  every  ane  els*    to  haud  tlieir 

'' Weel,   was't   a  braw  ane? — It  tongues.  Notaword,  Charies,  o'what 

maun  hae  been  unco  black,  for  ye  ye  saw  last  night." 

mind  he  tanld  us  his  men  were  a'  nig-  But  Charles  was  in  no  mood  to  make 

gers. — But  is't  come  hame  ?     Whar  prombes.     Mr  Pearie  rushed  forth  to 

■aw  ye  his  corpse  ?" —  carry  his  plans  of  bribery  vo^.^  ^SUf^N 

"  Old  man!"  said  Charles,  laying  and  C\iane*  Vxarve^  \si\»  '^^"^^s^«-* 

bis  band  Bolemnly  on  Mr  Peane*a  T\ieW|  ift^Xftft^^^'^l  ^^w^^«^^^ 
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nothing  particular  had  happened,  was 
Dawson  busy  making  entries. 

«  Dawson/*  said  Charles,  <<  no  time  is 
to  be  lost .    Follow  mc  into  the  house.  ** 
Mr  Dawson  folded  up  his  books  and 
papers,  and  did  as  he  was  told. 

Mary  was  no  little  amazed  to  see 
Charles,  thus  accompanied,  enter  her 
breakfast  parlour. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?"  she  exclaim- 
ed, *'  has  any  thing  happened  ?'* 

"  Yes,"  said  Charles,  '*  murder  has 
happened!  have  you  heard  the  bell- 
man?" 
"  No — who?  what  is  it?  oh  tell  me.'* 
**  Dawson  can  tell  you  best! — out 
with  it,  sir, — it  is  no  secret  to  me ! — 
I  saw  you  last  night  by  moonlight." 

"  Me,  sir  ? — de'il  a  bit  o'  me  will 
tell  ony  thing  without  the  order  o*  my 
principal." 

*'  Then  I  will,"  continued  Charles. 
*'  You  will  see  your  admirer.  Captain 
Slasher,  no  more." 

**  I  know  it,"  replied  Mary,  '*  Mr 
Pearie  has  told  me  so.'* 

"  It  was  Mr  Pearie,  aided  by  the 
diabolical  ruffian  at  my  side,  who  got 
quit  of  him.** 

"  I  know  that  too,"  said  Mary ;  "  I 
think  they  managed  it  very  well." 

Charles  Patieson  reeled  as  if  thun- 
derstruck, and  fell  into  a  chair. 

But  farther  disclosures  were  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Mr  Pearie. 
**  Ah !  Dawson  ?" — ^he  exclaimed — 
**  this  is  a  foolish  business — they're 
draggin'  the  water — ^they'll  find  the 
body  to  a  certainty." 

"  There !  there  1"  cried  Charles.  "I 
told  you  so,  Mary  1** 

*'  Unless  we  get  some  body  to  tak* 
the  wyte  o't,  it'll  ruin  our  reputation  ; 
—some  young  chap — it  wadna  harm 
the  like  o*  a  laddie  o'  twa  or  three  an* 
twenty — Charlie,  will  you  just  save 
Dawson  an'  me  frae  disgrace,  and  tak* 
the  blame  o't  on  yersel  ?" 
"  Who !  I,  sir  ?" 

'*  Wha  else  ?  Was  it  na  for  your 
sake  it  was  done  ?  Wasna  it  to  get  ye 
the  hand  (ye've  gotten  the  heart  al- 
ready I  jalouse),  o'  Mary  Peat  there, 
that  Dawson  and  me  did  it?" 

Charles  looked  at  Mary,  and  Mary's 
silence  and  blushes  confirmed  Mr 
Pearie's  statement. 

*'  No,  sir,"  he  replied  at  last,  "  not 
even  for  that.  Mary  herself  would 
recoil*  from  a  person  accused  of  mur- 
der." 


Dec 


*<  Murder  1"  cried  Mr  Pearie,  asto- 
nished ;  "  it's  no  just  sae  bad  as  that 
either,  though  Tam  Jaffrey,  the  bdl- 
man,  says  that  the  town-clerk  ttoid 
him  it  amounted  to  hamesucken  and 
robbery — principally  on  account  of 
the  breeks  ;  for  ye  see  they  were  tbt 
Captain's  ain  breeks,  and  a  pair  o'  bii 
auld  boots  too." 

'*  What  is  all  this  about?"  enquired 
Mary,  who  had  gazed  from  one  persoa 
to  the  other,  amazed  at  the  converBa- 
tion. 

*'  Just  a  frolic,  Mary,  o'  Dawson  an' 
me,"  said  Mr  Pearie — "  Ye  see  that 
lang-neckit  Indian,  afore  going  awa', 
had  had  the  vanity  to  hae  his  statue 
done  by  the  folk  at  the  Wax-works, 
and  had  furnished  it  with  his  anld 
claes.  Noo,  I  saw  clear  enough  that 
his  plan  waif  to  leave  this  statue  vi' 
you,  Mary,  as  a  parting  keepsake ;  ai' 
as  I  didna  wish  to  hae  ony  thing  o' 
the  kind,  Dawson  an'  me  just  gaed 
doun  last  night,  clamb  into  the  up- 
stairs window,  and  got  baud  o'  the 
wax  figure.  We  didna  ken  hoc  to 
get  quit  o't,  so  we  tied  a  wheen  stanei 
roimd  it,  an'  threw  it  bodily  into  the 
water  opposite  the  Dene- walks— and 
Cliarles,  ye  see,  refuses  to  tak*  the 
blame  o*t,  tho'  I*ve  tauld  him  yo're 
willing  to  reward  him." 

Charles  Patieson,  at  this  explanation, 
started  up.  «' What !  refuse  ?  Who 
said  I  refused  ?  My  dear  sir, — I  will 
confess  this  moment.*' 

"  An*  marry  Mary  Peat  ?'* 
Our  chronicle  gives  no  account  of 
what  Charles's  answer  was.     Bat,  we 
believe,  a  very  short  time  saw  cYcry 
thing    satisfactorily    arranged — and 
the  spotless  reputation  of  the  **  heed 
o'  the  hoose"  preserved  from  the  scan- 
dal of  so  frolicsome  an  achievement, 
by  the   self-devotion  of  the  younger 
partner.     The  church  bells  thunder- 
ing forth  their  best,  **  one  morning 
very    early,    one    morning    in    the 
spring,"  gave  notice  to  aH  whom  It 
might  concern,  that  the  banking  esta- 
blishment lately  carried  on  under  the 
names  of  Pearie,  Peat,  and  Patieson, 
was  now  conducted  under  the  names 
of  Pearie  and  Patieson  only.     In  tho 
course  of  a  few  years  it  was  finally 
dissolved.      Mr  Pearie  retired  from 
business,  and  now  resides  at  the  Dene 
— his  old  premises  bearing,  in  new  gilt 
letters  above   the    door  — <'  Branch 
B«.xxk«  HoursofbuAlnessfroiDlOtilli.** 
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OUR  WOULD-BE  RECTOR. 

Among  tboso  serious  and  vexatious  Radical.  The  poor  Duke  asked  for  an 
affairs  the  public  have  had  a  little  re-  increase  of  his  pension,  that  pension 
laxation  in  laughing  at  the  misfor-  being,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  the  an- 
tuncs  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  nual  interest  of  half  a  million  of 
of  SiLSsex.  This  Royal  Duke  has  been  money  ;  his  only  discoverable  plea 
notorious  for  many  years  as  a  Whig  being  that  he  would  extremely  like  to 
*' and  something  more,"  as  a /t^cro/ of  have  more  money  than  during  his 
the  most  vociferous  kind.  Nature  sixty  years  of  drowsy  existence  he  had 
having  given  the  Royal  Duke  no  ta-  ever  possessed.  No  one  in  the  House 
lents  whatever,  he  could  not,  like  some  was  cruel  enough  to  ask  what  he  had 
of  his  betters,  abuse  them,  and  his  prin-  done  for  all  that  ho  had  got  from  the 
ciples  having  been  taught  by  Whigs,  nation  already.  The  royal  patriot 
the  character  of  those  principles  may  and  petitioner  never  having  held  any 
be  lefk  for  the  amust-mcnt  of  the  public,     office,  never  rendered    any  service^ 

But  during  his  whole  life  the  topics    never  been  heard  of  in  any  human 
of  his  oratory  were  the  abomination     shape  of  any  possible  exertion  for  the 
of  living  upon  the  public, — his  own    public  behoof.     The  case  was  so  de- 
^huge  pension,  we  presume,  being  the    cisive,  that,  prodigal  as  the  House  was, 
reward  of  intended  services,  he  never    the  petition  slept  on  the  table.     The 
having  rendered  any  in  the  sixty  years    result  was    lamentable  ;    the    Royal 
of  his  being.     His  Royal  Highness    Duke  gave  up  the  Presidentship  of  the 
was  in  perpetual  agonies  at  the  idea    Royal  Society,  to  which  his  prodigious 
of  pensions  and  places,  of  titles  con-     discoveries  among  the  stars,  or  possibly 
ferred  without  cause,  of  royal  extrava-    his  investigation  of  the  philosopher's 
gance,   and    Ministerial    corruption,     stone,  doubtless  entitled  him  ;  wrote  a 
The  friend  of  the  patriotic  party  who    lacrymose  letter  to  the  Fellows,  which 
sang  and  swore  that  self-denial,  public    was  intended  to  rouse  the  very  insen* 
economy,  and  personal  disinterested-    sible  feelings  of  the  public,  and,  declar- 
ness  had  taken  refuge   among  them    ingthathewasunabletosupport  the  ex- 
alone,  could  do  no  less  than  flourish    penses  of  this  formidable  elevation,  re- 
his  commonplaces  at  taverns  and  tea-    tired,  covered  with,we  presume,  glory, 
drinkings,  and  preach  cheap  living        The  men  of  science,  it  must  be 
and  liberty.    All  this  was  often  looked    owned,    have    not    been    altogether 
on  with  surprise,  when  it  was  remem-    pleased  with  the  reason,  however  they 
bered  that  his  Royal  Highness  him-    may  have  been  with  the  resnlt.  They 
self  was  one  of  the  most  palpable  cases    did  not  choose  to  be  regarded  as  hav- 
of  sinecurismin  the  kingdom ;  and  that    ing  eaten  up  a  Royal  Duke,  as  chnrch- 
the  success  of  his  doctrines  would    wardens  were  once  said  to  devour  a 
have  driven  him  to  the  hopeless  ne-    child.     Accordingly,  some  lively  cor- 
cessity  of  earning  his  bread  by  the  la-    respondence  has  followed, 
hour  of  his  brains  or  hands.     Still  his        The  point  in  question  is  the  Royal 
Royal  Highness  harangued,  and  while    Duke's  inability  to  support  the  hea^^ 
there  seemed  no  chance  of  his  getting    expenses  of  his  Presidentship.     This 
any  thing  from  the  Treasury  he  was    is  an  unlucky  confession  to  be  thrown 
the  most  averse  of  any  man  living  to    among  so  many  arithmeticians.  They 
condescend  to  the  national  offence  of    have  since  been  busy  in  the  calcula- 
tnaking  any  demand  upon  the  finances    tion  how  much  it  may  have  cost  his 
of  what  he,  as  regularly  as  the  tavern    Royal  Highness  to  give  tea  and  cakes, 
bell  rang,  pronounced  an  impoverish-    which  were  all  that.his  Royal  Highness 
ed,  beggared,  cruelly  burthened,  and    ever  gave.     Some'  take  the  items  of 
so  forth,  nation.  the  tea,  which  thej  assert  might  be  a 

But  the  hope  of  other  things  dawn-    couple  of  pounds  at  five  shillings  each, 
ed. .  He  saw  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  as    on  his  soirees.     And  others  d^tinctly 
her  expenses  decreased,  getting  an    state,  that  those  soirees,  last  year, 
augmentation  to  her  income,  and  the    amounted  only  to  four,  and  allowing 
Duke,  old  as  he  was,  thought  that  as    for  candles,  suj^ar,  cream,  &c. — for  to 
his  merits  were  quite  equal,  so  might    these  calcidations  the  melancholy  an- 
his  luck.     Ho  accordingly  made  his    nonncement  of  his  Royal  Highness's 
proposal,  through  the  bowels  of  com-    dilapidation    ha.^«  Ti^Vwx^^    ^;f\:^^\x 
passion  of  Mr  Gillon,  a  young  gentle-    them — iYi©  nnvoxniV.  xK^gcA.  \^^>  ^  ^^ 
iDflii  wZio,  in  default  of  all  other  claima    out&\de»    «X>ou\.  VA^^   ^^1- *^^^^ 
on  public  MtentioB,  ayows  himself  a    'w^iUih,    ^oQLXlcXA^L  Itotsi    is»    V=*^ 
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allowanco  of  L.  18,000  a-year  (with 
other  matters,  amounting  to  L.21,000), 
leaves  only  the  small  siim  of  L. 20,800 
to  tnect  the  troubles  of  this  world. 

A  sensible,  and  by  no  means  an 
uncourtcous  letter,  on  this  subject  has 
appeared,  utterly  denying  that  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Presidentship  could  be  a 
burden  to  any  one  with  a  tenth  or  a 
hundredth  of  the  unhappy  Royal 
Duke*s  income. 

It  says,  *'  I  have  been  thirty  years 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  and  liave  fre- 
quently had  the  honour  of  being  elect- 
ed  of  the  Council.  I  have  attended 
the  evening  parties  of  Sir  J.  Banks, 
Sir  H.   Davy,  and   Mr  Gilbert.     I 


if  not  frugal,  good  taste  ;  and  that,  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  style,  there  irjs 
nothing  to  contrast  ofiTenr^ivcly  vith 
the  ordinary  habits  of  the  guests ;  nor, 
I  should  have  thoiight,  to  increase  in 
any  sensible  degree  the  expenses  of 
your  establishment.'* 

All  this  will  be  extremely  well  re- 
lished by  the  country,  though  we  shall 
not  answer  for  the  Royal  Duke*seqiu- 
nimity  on  the  occasion.  The  tnxtli  Ls 
that  all  men  are  extremely  glad  vben 
pretexts  and  pretences  exhibit  them- 
selves the  things  they  are.  Payiog  all 
due  respect  to  rank  and  royalty,  we 
have  seen  nothing  in  the  conduct  of 
this  man,  whether  young  or  old,  to 


have  also  attended,  I  believe,  all  the    justify  any  kind  of  regret  on  the  oec»- 


sion.  A  Whig  prince,  in  the  modern 
sense  of  Whiggism,  is  an  anomaly  and 
an  absurdity.  If  Radicalism  were 
triumphant  for  a  week,  it  would  strip 
every  prince  in  the  land  of  title,  pco- 
sion,  honours,  and  coat  and  breeches 
and  send  them  roving  the  earth  like 
the  unfortunate  French  nobility. 

But  we  warn  the  country  that  tlie 
experiment  on  the  parliamentary  r»- 
cera  is  to  be  repeated.  The  "  Dale 
obolum  Belisario  *'  will  not  altogetiier 
answer  in  the  instance  of  a  petitioner 
who  '*  of  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
no  more  than  a  spinster.*'  We  reeom- 
mend  the  following : — 


'  soirees'  at  your  Royal  Highnesses 
residence  to  which  I  was  honoured 
with  an  invitation,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  that  these  have  not  amounted  tbfour 
altogether,  and  that,  except  your  Royal 
Highness*8  frank  an  d  gracious  reception 
of  your  ffuests,  there  was  nothing  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  evening  parties 
so  frequent  in  London,  in  which  a  pri- 
vate gentleman  gives  tea,  coffee,  and 
conversation  to  his  literary  friends." 

It  continues  in  the  same  quiet,  but 
perfectly  intelligible  style — "  I  can 
only  say  that  the  meetings  which  I 
attended,  though  perhaps  too  few  in 
number,  were  conducted  with  plain» 

Pity  the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man, 

Whose  trembling  legs  have  borne  him  to  yomr  dk>or, 
Ready  to  beg  the  utmost  that  he  can, 

And  hmnbly  take  hia  twenty  thousand  more. 

Whose  gartered  limbs  his  poverty  bespeak, 
A  talking,  trifling,  brain 'bewildered  thing, 

Whoso  name  in  vain  in  History's  page  you'll  seek  ; 
Who  never  served  hii  country  or  his  king. 

What  were  a  palace  by  the  public  given, 

A  lavish  pension,  title,  and  a  star  ? 
Now  comes  he — by  the  price  of  Congo  driven. 

To  hold  his  hand  up  at  your  worships*  bar. 

For  forty  years,  just  thirty  times  be  dltied 
Per  months  where  Charity  supplied  the  meal, 

But  years  will  come — this  practice  has  declined. 
And  now  he  tives,  bard  fare,  upon  Iria  teal. 

When  once  the  Stitttnt  Wftii  his  toast  made  free 
(Dinners  and  Suppers  latere  beyond  a  prince). 

Fate  struck  the  hour  when  first  he  gave  them  tea, 
He  ne'er  has  knowti  a  fmUe,  oi^  sixpence  sfnee. 

In  vain  the  presidential  gibriet  rosS, 

Sir  Joseph's  thi«e-cocked  Bat,  Sir  Isaacls  chair, 

Sir  Humphrey's  rapier,  QilbeH's  well  darned  hose. 
The  spectre  of  the  gtobfer'a  blU  Was  there. 

FIty  the  sorrows  of  a  ^or  old  matt. 

Whoso  IrcmbWYi^  \*^  \»^^\«ittk^  Y&bl  \ft  '^^^te  ^t(Mt^ 
Keadf  to  be^  Oie  xttxtfM^  ^8i»St  \A  caxv, 

Ahd  huittbly  \ok%  Vto  t^iiVj  Vi»xAaaA  i«MW%. 

Pmml  Club,  Oi.Aaaow« 
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TUFPEK'8  GERALDINE. 

CoLEBiDOB*9  Christabel  Is  the  most  ches  of  the  tree,  ironld  seem  to  he  doing 
exquisite  of  all  his  inspirations;  and,  the  injustice  of  neglect  to  the  elegance 
incomplete  as  it  is,  affects  the  imagi«  of  its  foliage,  and  the  microscopic 
nation  more  magically  than  any  other  perfection  of  every  single  leaf.  Those 
poem  concerning  the  preternatural,  who  now  read  it  for  the  first  time,  will 
Wo  are  all  the  while  in  our  own  real  scarcely  be  disposed  to  assent  to  so 
and  living  world,  and  in  the  heart  of  much  praise  ;  but  the  man  to  whom  it 
its  best  and  most  delightful  affections,  is  familiar  will  remember  how  it  has 
Yet  trouble  is  brought  among  them  grown  to  his  own  liking — how  much 
from  some  region  lying  beyond  our  of  melody,  depth,  nature,  and  in- 
ken,  and  we  are  alarmed  by  the  sha-  vention,  he  has  found  from  time  to 
dows  of  some  strange  calamity  over-  time  hiding  in  some  simple  phrase 
hanging  a  life  of  beauty,  piety,  and  or  unobtrusive  epithet.  In  no 
peace.  We  resign  all  our  thoughts  poem  can  '*  every  line  be  a  picture ; " 
and  feelinffs  to  the  power  of  the  mys-  and  there  is  little  or  no  meaning  in 
tery — seek  to  enjoy  rather  than  to  what  Mr  Tupper  says  above  abont 
solve  it — and  desire  that  it  may  be  the  tree ;  but  our  wonder  is,  how,  with 
not  lengthened  but  prolonged,  so  his  feeling  of  the  beauty  of  Christabel, 
strong  is  the  hold  that  superstitious  he  could  have  so  blurred  and  marred 
Fear  has  of  the  human  heart,  entering  it  in  his  unfortunate  sequel.  '*  My 
it  in  the  light  of  a  startling  beauty,  excuse,**  he  says,  "  for  continuing  the 
while  Evil  shows  itself  in  a  shape  of  fragment  at  all,  wiU  be  found  in  Cole- 
heaven  ;  and  in  the  shadows  that  Ge«  ridge's  own  words  to  the  preface  of 
flius  throws  over  it,  we  know  not  whe-  the  1816  pamphlet  edition,  where  he 
ther  we  be  looking  at  Sin  or  Inno-  says,  '  I  trust  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
eence.  Guilt  or  Grief.  embody  in  verse  the  three  parts  yet 

Coleridge  couAi  not  complete  Chris-  to  come,  in  the  course  of  the  present 

tabel.  The  idea  of  the  poem,  no  doubt,  year*>-a  half-promise  which,  I  need 

dwelt  always  in  his  imagination — ^but  scarcely  observe^   has  never  been  re- 

the  poet  knew  that  power  was  not  gi-  deemed.**  Mr  Tupper  continues : — **  In 

yen  him  to  robe  it  in  words.     The  the  following  attempt  I  may  be  cen- 

Written  rose  up  between  him  and  the  sured  for  rashness,  or  commended  for 

Unwritten ;   and  seeing  that  it  was  courage  ;  of  course,  I  am  fully  aware, 

'*  beautiful  exceedingly,*'  his  soul  was  that  to  take  up  the  pen  where  Cole- 

satisfied,  and  shunned  the  labour-—  ridge  has  laid  it  down,  and  that  in  the 

though  a  labour  of  love— of  a  new  wildest  and  most  original  of  his  poems, 

creation.  is  a  most  difficult,  nay,  dangerous  pro- 

Therefore  'tis  but  a  Fragment —  ceeding ;  but  upon  these  very  charac- 

and  for  the  sake  of  all  that  is  most  teristics    of  difficulty  and  danger  I 

wild  and  beautiful,  let  it  remain  so  for  humbly  rely ;  trusting  that,  in  aflpro- 

ever.      But  we  are  forgetting  our-  per  consideration  for  the  boldness  of 

selves ;  as  many  people  as  choose  may  the  experiment,  if  I  bo  adjudged  to 

publish  what  they  call  continuations  fail,  the  fall  of  Icarus  may  be  broken  ; 

and  sequels  of  Christabel  —  but  not  if  I  be  accounted  to  succeed,  the  flight 

one  of  them  all  will  be  suffered  to  live,  of  Daedalus  may  apologize  for  his  pre- 

If  beyond  a  month  any  one  of  them  is  sumption."    *'  Finally,"  he  says,  "  I 

observed   struggling  to  protract  its  deem  it  due  to  myself  to  add,  what  I 

ricketty  existence,  it  will  assuredly  be  trust  will  not  be  turned  against  me, 

strangled,  as  we  are  about  to  strangle  viz.  that,  if  not  written  literally  cur^ 

Mr  Tupper's  Geraldine.  rente  calamo,  Gebaldine    has  been 

Mr  Tupper  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  the  pleasant  labour  of  but  a  very  few 

in  his  Preface  writes,  on  the  whole,  j  u-  days . 
(iiciously  of  Christabel.   "Every  word        Mr  Tupper  does  not  seem  to  know 

tells every  line  is  a  picture :  simple,  that  Christabel  *' was  continued"  many 

beautiful,  and  ima^native,  it  retains  years  ago,  in  a  style  that  perplexed 

its  hold  upon  the  mind  by  so  many  the  public  and  pleased  even  Coleridge, 

delicate  feelers  and  touching  points.  The  ingenious  writer  meant  it  €(^t  «.^ 

that  to  outline  harshly  the  main  bran-  mete  jeu  de  tprii-^aaX,  *»  ^awc'MiasSr 
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is  dead  seriousy  and  her  father  hopes 
an  immortal  fame.  We  neither  **  cen- 
sure  him  for  rashness  nor  commend 
him  for  courage/*  hut  are  surprised  at 
his  impertinence,  and  pained  by  his 
stupidity — and  the  more  for  that  he 
possesses  powers  that,  within  their 
own  proper  province,  may  gain  him 
reputation.  We  like  him,  and  hope 
to  praise  him  some  day — nay,  purpose 
to  praise  him  this  very  day— therefore 
we  shall  punish  him  at  present  but 
with  forty  stripes.  He  need  not  fear 
a  fall  like  that  of  Icarus,  for  his  artifi- 
cial wings  have  not  lifted  his  body 
£drly  off  the  ground — and  so  far  from 
soaring  through  the  sky  like  a  Daeda- 
lus, he  labours  along  the  sod  after  the 
fashion  of  a  Dodo.  In  the  summer  of 
1797,  Coleridge  wrote  the  first  part 
of  Christabel — in  1800,  the  second — 
and  published  them  in  1816 — so  per- 
fected, that  his  genius,  in  its  happiest 
hours,  feared  to  look  its  own  poem  \a 
the  face,  and  left  it  for  many  long 
years,  and  at  last,  without  an  altered 
or  an  added  word,  to  the  delight  of  all 
ages.  Mr  Tupper*s  "Geraldine  has 
been  the  pleasant  labour  of  a  very  few 
days  V — (Loud  cries  of  Oh !  oh  I 
oh!) 

Mr  Tupper  in  the  Third  Canto 
shows  us  the  Lady  Geraldine  beneath 
the  oak — the  scene  of  the  Witch's  first 
meeting  with  Christabel.  You  remem- 
ber the  lines  in  Coleridge — and  more 
vividly  these — 

"  There  she  sees  a  damsel  bright, 
Drest  in  a  silken  rol>e  of  white. 
That  standing  in  the  moonlight  shone : 
The  neck  that  made  the  white  robe  wan. 
Her  stately  neck  and  arms  were  bare ; 
Her  blue-veined  feet  unsandelled  were, 
And  wildly  glittered  here  and  there 
The  gems  entangled  in  her  hair. 
I  guess.  *twas  frightful  there  to  see 
A  lady  so  richly  clad  as  she, 
Beautiful  exceedingly ! 

And  you  remember  how  Christabel, 
after  that 

"  Her  gentle  limbs  did  she  undress, 

And  lay  down  in  her  loveliness, 
•  p         •         •         • 

On  her  elbow  did  recline 

To  look  at  the  Lady  Geraldine.*' 

And  how,  when  the  Witch  unbound 
her  cincture, 

"  Her  silken  rol)c  and  inner  vest 
Dropt  to  her  feet,  and  full  in  view, 
Behold !  her  botom  and  Aa//  htr  side, 
^  sijfht  to  dream  o/,  not  to  (ell  \ 
O  Bhleld  hor  I  shield  sweet  ChmtaXicW' 


These  few  words  signify  some  noima- 
ginable  horror — and  never  did  geniu?, 
not  even  Shakspeare*8,  so  give  to  one 
of  its  creations,  by  dim  revelation 
mysteriously  diffused,  a  fearful  being 
that  all  at  once  is  present  ''beyond 
the  reaches  of  our  souls'* — something 
fiendish  in  what  is  most  fair,  and  Mast- 
ing in  what  is  most  beautiful. 

Powerful  as   Prospero  was  Cole- 
ridge ;  but  what  kind  of  a  wand  is 
waved  by  Mr  Tupper  ? 
*'  Thickly  curls  a  poisonoas  smoke. 
And  terrible  shapes  with  evil  names 
Are  leaping  around  in  a  circle  of  flaInf^ 
And  the  tost  air  whirls,  storm-driTcn, 
And  the  rent  earth  quakes,  charm -riTeD,— 
And^orf  thou  not  afraid  ?** 

Previous  to  these  apparitions,  the 
wolf  has  been  hunting,  the  raven 
croaking,  the  owl  screeching,  the  clock 
of  course  tolling  twelve, 

"  And  to  her  cauldron  liath  hurried  tlic 

witch, 
And  aroused  the  deep  bay  of  the  msstiff 

bitch  ;'* 

The  moon  is  gibbons,  and  looVs 
*'  like  an  eye-ball  of  sorrow,"  and  yet 
is  called  "  sun  of  the  night,"— most 
perversely — and  oh  !  how  unlike  the 
sure  inspiration  of  Coleridge !  While, 
with  the  "  Sun  of  the  Night**  sbininc, 
Geraldine  is  absurdly  said  to  be— 

"  Fair  truant — like  an  angel  of  li!»ht. 
Hiding  from  heaven  in  dark  midnight." 

One  touch  of  the  Poet's  would  have 
shown  the  scene  in  all  the  power  of 
midnight,  by  such  an  accumulation  of 
ineffective  and  contradictory  imagery 
thus  utterly  destroyed.  S.  T.  C.  made 
the  Witch  dreadful— M.  F.  T.  makes 
her  disgusting. 

'*  All  dauntless  stands  the  maid 
In  mystical  robe  array *d. 
And  still  with  flashing  eyes 
She  dares  the  sorrowful  skies. 
And  to  the  moon,  like  one  possost, 

Hath  shown — O  dread !  that  face  so  fair 
Should  smile  above  so  shrunk  a  breast, 

Hagi^ard  and  brown,  as  hangcth  there — 

O  evil  sight !  —wrinkled  and  old. 

The  dug  of  a  witch,  and  clammy  cold,— 

Where  in  warm  beau(y*s  rarest  mould 

Is  fashioned  aV  the  rest.*' 
«  •  •  •  • 

"  Muttering  wildly  through  her  set  teeth, 
£he  seeketh  and  stirreth  the  demons  be- 
neath." 

Why — were  not  already  "  terrible 
^^V^^^  V\\\v  cNr\  Tv?ccc\.K^%V^^vti^  around 
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'*  Now  one  nearer  than  ofhers  is  heard 
Flapping  this  way,  as  a  huge  sca-bird, 
Or  likcr  the  dark*dwclling  ravenous  shark 
Cleaving  tbrougli  the  waters  dark.'* 

Of  her  or  him  we  hear  no  more — 
and  it  is  well — but  who  that  ever  saw 
a  shark  in  the  sea  would  say  that  his 
style  of  motion  was  like  that  of  a  huge 
sea-bird  flapping  its  wings  ?  Geral- 
dine feels  "  the  spell  hath  power," 
and 

**  Her  mouth   grows  wide,  and  her  face 

falls  in, 
And  her  beautiful  brow  becomes  flat  and 

thin, 
And  sulphurous  flashes  blear  and  singe 
That  sweetest  of  eyes  with  its    delicate 

fringe. 
Till,  all  its  loveliness  blasted  and  dead, 
The  eye  of  a  snake  blinks  deep  in  her 

head; 
For  raven  locks  flowing  loose  and  long 
Bristles  a  red  mane,  stiff  and  strong, 
And  sea-green  scales  are  beginning  to 

speck 
Her  shrunken  breasts,    and   lengthening 

neck; 
The  white  round  arms  are  sunk  in  her 

sides> — 
As  when  in  chrj'salis  canoe 
A  may-fly  down  the  river  glides, 

Struggling  for  life  and  liberty  too, — 
Her  body  convulsively  twists  and  twirls, 
This  way  and  that  it  bows  and  curls. 
And  now  her  soft  limbs  melt  into  one 
Strangely  and  horribly  tapering  down, 
Till  on  the  burnt  grass  dimly  is  seen 
A  serpent-monster,  scaly  and  green, 
Horror  ! — can  tins  be  Geraldine  ?** 

You  remember  the  dream  of  Bracy 
the  Bard  in  Christabel — told  by  him- 
self to  Sir  Leoline  ? 

"  In  my  »leep  I  saw  that  dove, 

That  gentle  bird,  vrboui  thou  dn»t  lovr. 

And  calls't  by  thy  own  daughter's  name^ 

Sir  Leoline !  I  saw  the  snme 

Fluttering,  and  uttering  fearful  moan 

Among  the  green  hcrbst  in  the  fttreitt  alone. 

Which  when  I  faw  and  when  I  heard, 

I  wondered  what  might  ail  the  bird  ; 

For  nothing  near  it  1  could  see, 

Save  the  grans  and  green  herbs  underneath 

the  old  Tree. 
And  in  my  dream  methought  I  went 
To  search  out  what  might  there  be  fonnd  ; 
And  what  the  sweet  bird's  trouble  meant 
That  thm  \,'\  r.-jttering  on  the  ground. 
I  went  and  heard,  and  could  de>cry 
No  cause  for  her  distressful  cry  ; 
But  yet  for  her  dear  Lady's  sake 
I  stooped,  mi>thought,  the  dove  to  take, 
When  lo  !   I  saw  a  blight  green  snake 
Co'iJed  Mrouad  its  wings  and  neck, 


Green  as  the  herbs  on  which  it  couched. 
Close  by  the  dove's  its  head  it  crouched ; 
And  with  the  dove  it  heaves  and  stirs, 
Swelling  its  neck  as  she  swelled  hers  ! 
I  woke  ;  it  was  the  midnight  hour. 
The  clock  was  echoing  in  the  tower  ; 
But  though  my  slumber  was  gone  by. 
This  dream  it  would  not  pass  away — 
It  seems  to  live  upon  my  eye ! 
And  thence  I  vowed  this  self-tame  day. 
With  mu«ic  strong  and  saintly  song 
To  wander  through  the  forest  lone, 
Lest  aught  unholy  loiter  there.*' 

How  beautiful  the  picture!  The 
expression  how  perfect!  How  full 
of  meaning  the  dream !  Mr  Tupper 
does  not  know  it  was  a  dream  of  love 
in  fear ;  and  interpreting  it  literally^ 
transforms  Geraldine  into  a  "  bright 
green  snake  1  '*  and  such  a  snake ! 

The  <' dragon -maid  "  coils  herself 
round  the  "  old  oak  stump,"  splitting 
it  to  the  heart,  which,  it  seems,  is 
hollow  and  black — and  after  a  while 

**  The  hour  is  fled,  the  spell  hath  sped ; 
And  heavily  dropping  down  as  dead, 
All  in  her  own  beauty  drest, 
Brightest,  softest,  loveliest. 
Fair  faint  Geraldine  lies  on  the  ground. 

Moaning  sadly ; 
And  forth  from  the  oak 
In  a  whirl  of  thick  smoke 

Grinning  gladly, 
Leaps  with  a  hideous  howl  at  a  bound 
A  squat  biack  dicarf  of  visage  grim. 
With  crutches  beside  each  twisted  limb 
Half  hidden  in  many  a  flame-coloured  ragf 
It  is  Ryxa  the  Hag  l" 

Ryxa  the  hag  is  the  Witch's  mother 
—^hy  whom  the  deponent  saith  not— 
and  undertakes  to  clothe  her  with  all 
beauty — in  the  shape  of  Geraldine^ 
that  she  may  win  the  love  of  the  Lady 
Christabel's  betrothed  knight,  and  en- 
joy his  embraces — only  that 

**  Still  thy  bosom  and  half  thy  side 

Must  shrivel  and  sink  at  eventide. 

And  still,  as  every  Sabbath  breaks. 

Thy  large  dark  eyes  must  blink  as  a  snake's.** 

She  tells  her,  too,  to  beware  of  the 
hymning  of  the  Holy  Bard — 

Fur  that  the  power  of  hymn  and  harp 
Thine    innermost  being  shall    wither   and 

warp, 
And  the  same  hour  they  touch  thine  ean, 
A  serpent  thou  art  for  a  thousand  years." 

Such  is  Canto  Third,  and  it  ex- 
plains— as  we  understand  it — what 
occurred  immediately  before  the  meet- 
ing of  C\\tWV?Cwi\  ^\A  '(\\^^\\r>cv.\«- 
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First  Canto  br  Coleridge*  Bnt  how 
tho  Dragon  Maid  was  so  beantifol  be- 
fore her  mother  endowed  her  with  the 
borrowed  mein  of  Geraldine^  we  do 
not  know;  nor  are  we  let  into  tho 
secret  of  the  cause  of  her  hatred  of 
Christabel  in  particnlar,  more  than  of 
any  other  lovely  Christian  lady  with 
a  Christian  lover,  of  whom  there  must 
have  been  many  at  that  day  among 
tlio  Lakes.  The  Canto  seoms  to 
\\i  throughout  to  the  last  degree  ab- 
surd. 

It  pleased  Coleridge  to  give  to  each 
of'  liis  two  Cantos  a  conclusion — in  a 
separate  set  of  verses — and  Mr  Tup- 
per  does  tho  same — but  oh  I  my  eye, 
what  verses !  He  speaketh  of  hatred 
— or  jealousy — or  some  infernal  pas- 
sion or  another,  which,  among  other 
evil  works, 

*'  Floodeth  tho  bosom  with  bitterest  gall, 

It  drowneth  tbe  young  virtues  all, 

And  the  sweet  milk  of  the  heart's  own 

fountain. 
Choked  and  cmshed  by  a  heavy  mountain. 
All  curdled,  and  hard«i'd,  and  blackened, 

doth  shrink 
Into  the  Sepia*!  stone-bound  ink  1 1 "  &e. 

Think  of  these  lines  as'Coleridge^s, 

'*   The   creature   of  the   God-like   fore- 
head I " 

Part  Fourth  be^neth  thus — 

"  The  eye  of  day  hath  opened  grey. 

And  the  gallant  Run 
Hath  trick'd  hit  beams  by  Rydal's  streams. 

And  waveless  Coniaton; 
From  Langdale  Pikes  his  glory  strikes. 

From  heath  and  giant  hill, 
From  many  a  tairn,  and  sUmt-buUt  eat'm. 

And  many  a  mountain  rill : 
Helvellyn  bares  his  forehead  black, 
And  F.agle-ersg,  and  Ssddleback, 
And  Skiddaw  hails  the  dawning  day. 
And  rolls  his  robe  of  clouds  away." 

Mr  Tupper  knows  nothing  of  the 
localities — and  should  have  consulted 
Green's  Guide  before  sitting  down  to 
*'  continue  **  Christabel.  Conbton  has 
no  connexion  with  Rydal*s  streams, 
nor  have  they  any  connexion  with  Sir 
Leoline*s  Castle  in  Langdale — much 
less  has  Helvellyn — and  least  of  all 
have  Saddleback  and  Skiddaw.  No 
doubt  the  ''eye  of  day*'  saw  them  all, 
and  many  a  place  beside;  but  this 
slobbering  sort  of  work  is  neither 
poetrj  nor  painting — ^mere  words. 

A  stnngw  knight  wit\i  a  tioVA^  i^ 
tifloe  AiriTve  al  Uie  CaiAft  gito*  i»di 


''leaps  the  mbti," — an  unimial  Sat, 
And  who  is  he  ?  Amador>  **  a  found- 
ling youth,"  who  having  been  uipused 
in  infancy  "  beneath  the  tottering 
Bowthcr-stone,**  and  picked  up  by  Sii 
Leoline,  in  due  course  of  time  fell  in 
love  with  Christabel,  and,  on  disco- 
very of  their  mutual  affection,  had 
been  ordered  by  the  wrathful  Baron 
away  to  the  Holy  Land^  not  to  return 

**  Till  name  and  fame  and  fortune  are  his." 

The  progress  of  the  loves  of  the  "hand- 
some (!)  youth  and  the  beauteous  maid** 
is  described  circumstantiallj— and  we 
are  told  that,  when  climbing  the  moun- 
tains together,  they  did  not 

"  guess  that  the  strange  joy  thej  feel 
Tho  rapture  making  their  hearta  reel. 
Springs    from    aught    else    than — sweet 

Grassmere, 
Or  hill  and  valley  far  and  near. 
Or  Derwent*8  banks,  and  glassy  tide, 
Lowdore  and  hawthorn'd  Ambleaide.** 

Such  simplicity  is  rare,  even  now-a- 
days,  in  young  people  on  whom  "life's 
noon  is  blazing  bright  and  fair.*'  Bnt 
so  it  was,  Mr  Tupper  assures  us  ia 
lines  that  will  bear  comparison  with 
any  thing  of  the  kind  in  any  language. 

"  Thus  they  grew  up  in  each  other, 

Till  to  ripened  youth 
They  had  grown  up  for  each  other  ; 

Yet,  to  say  but  sooth. 
She  had  not  lor'd  him,  aa  other 

Than  a  sister  doth. 
And  he  to  her  was  but  a  brother, 

With  a  brother's  troth  : 
But  selfish  craft,  that  slept  so  long. 
And,  if  wrong  were,  had  done  the  wroig. 
Now,  just  awake,  with  dull  surpriao 

Head  the  strange  truth. 
And  from  their  own  aecusii^  *y** 

Condemned  them  both,..^ 
That  they,  who  only  for  each  other 

Gladly  drew  their  daily  breath,. 
Now  must  curb,  and  check,  and  smother 

Through  all  life,  love  strong  as  death } 
While  the  dear  hope  they  just  have  learnt  to 
prise,  * 

And  fondly  cherish. 
The  hope  that  in  their  hearts  deep-rooted 
lies, 

Must  pine  and  perish  i 
For  the  slow  prudence  of  the  worldly  inse 
In  cruel  coldness  still  deniea 
The  foundling  youth  to  woo  and  win 
The  heiress  daughter  of  Leoline." 

To  part  them  was  as  hard  as  to  bid 
**  The  broad  oak  stamp,  a$  U  iiamd$  §m  ikt 
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the  wrenoh  as  serere  as  that  needed 

"  To  drag  the  magnet  from  die  polOf 

To  chain  the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

To  freese  in  ice  desires  that  bofl. 

To  root  the  msndrake  from  the  soil,"  &e. 

But  Amador,  after  ten  years*  ahsence 
— so  Christabel  was  no  girl — now  re> 
turned  "  with  name  and  fame  and^ur- 
tune^* — for 

**  Tlie  Lion-King,  with  his  own  right  hand, 
Had  dubbed  him  Knight  of  Holy  Land, 
The  crescent  waned  wliere'er  he  came, 
And  Chrntendom  rung  with  his  fame. 
And  Saladin  trembled  at  the  name 
Of  Amador  de  Ramothaim  1 " 

HaTing  leapt  the  moat,  and  flong  him* 
self  from  his  horse, 

"  In  the  hall 
He  met  her ! — but  how  pale  and  wan  !— 
He  started  badt,  as  the  apon 

His  neclc  would  fall ; 
He  started  baeic,— for  by  her  side 
(O  blessed  Tiaion  j)  be  espied 

A  thing  dirine,— 
Poor  Christabel  was  lean  and  white, 
Bot  oh,  liow  soft,  and  fair,  and  bright. 

Was  Geraldine ! 
Fairer  and  brighter,  a«  he  gazes 
All  celevtial  beantj  biases 

From  those  glorious  eyes. 
And  Amador  no  more  can  brook 
The  jnalous  air  and  peetifth  look 

That  in  the  other  lies  1" 

This  is  rather  sudden,  and  takes  the 
reader  abaok — for  though  poor  Chris- 
tabel had  had  a  strange  night  of  it,  she 
was  a  lovely  creature  the  day  before, 
and  could  not  have  grown  so  very 
"  lean  and  white*'  in  so  short  a  time. 
Only  think  of  her  looking  '* peevish  "i 

But^ 

*'  A  trampling  of  hoofs  at  the  cnlliee-port, 
A  huddred  horse  in  the  castle  eonrt  I 
From  border  wastes  a  weary  way. 

Through  Hakgaith  weod  and  KnorrtB 
moor, 
A  mingled  numerous  array, 
On  panting  palfreys  black  and  grey, 

With  foam  and  mud  bespattered  e*er, 
Hattily  cross  the  flooded  Irt, 
And  rich  Waswater's  beauty  skirt. 
And    Sparkling- Tairn,  and  roi^h    Seath* 

waits, 
And  now  that  day  is  dropping  late, 
Have  passed  the  drawbridge  and  the  gate.  * 

Here  again  Mr  Tupper  shows,  some- 
what ludicrously,  his  unacqUaintance 
with  the  Lake-Land,  and  makes  Sir 
Roland  perform  a  most  drduitous 
journey. 
Too  kBow  that  Sir  LeoliiM  and  Sir 
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Roland  had  been  friends  in  youth,  and 
cannot  haTe  forgotten  Coleridge's  ex- 
quisite description  of  their  quarrel  and 
estrangement.  He  would  have  paint- 
ed their  reconciliation  in  a  few  lines  of 
light.  But  attend  to  Tupper — and 
re  member  the  parties  arc,  each  of 
them,  bordering,  by  his  account^  on 
fourscore. 

'*  Like  aspens  tall  beside  the  brook. 
The  stalwarth  warriors  stood  and  shook. 
And  each  advancing  feared  to  look 

Into  the  other's  eye ; 
"Hs  fifty  years  ago  to-day 
Since  in  disdain  and  passion  they 
Had  flung  each  other's  love  awsy 

With  words  of  insult  high ; 
How  had  they  lung'd  and  pray'd  to  meet ! 
But  memories  cling ;  and  pride  is  sweet ; 
And — which  could  be  the  flrst  to  greet 

The  haply  scornful  other  7 
What  if  De  Vaax  were  haughty  stillr-^ 
Or  Leoline's  unbridled  will 
Consented  not  his  rankling  ill 

In  charity  to  smother  ? 

"  Their  knees  giTc  way,  their  faces  are  pale. 
And  loudly  beneath  the  corslets  of  mail, 
Their  aged  hearts  in  generous  heat 
Almost  to  bursting  boil  and  beat ; 
The  white  lips  qaiver,  the  pulses  throb. 
They  stifle  and  swallow  the  rising  sob,— 
And  there  they  stand,  faint  and  nnmann*d. 
As  each  holds  forth  his  bare  right  hand  t 
Yen,  the  mail-clad  warriors  ttettible. 
All  unable  to  dissemble 
Penitence  and  love  confest, 
As  within  each  aching  breast 
The  flood  of  affection  grows  deeper    and 

stronger 
Till  they  can  refrain  no  longer, 
But  with, — <  Oh,  my  longt-lost  brother  J ' 
To  their  hearts  they  clasp  each  other, 
Vowing  in  the  face  of  hearen 
All  forgotten  and  forgiven  1 

**  Then,  the  full  luxury  of  grief 

That  brings  the  smothered  soul  relief, 

Within  them  both  so  fiercely  rushed 

That  from  their  Tanquish*d  eyes  out-gushed 

A  tide  of  tears,  as  pure  and  deep 

As  children,  yea  as  cherubs  weep  !'* 

Sir  Roland  tells  Sir  Leoline,  that 
his  danghter  Oeraldine  could  not  help 
being  amused  with  Bard  Bracy's  tale 
that  she  was  in  Langdale,  seeing 
that  she  was  sitting  at  home  in  her 
own  latticed  bower ;  but  the  false  one 
imposes  on  the  old  gentleman  with  a 
pleasant  story,  and,  manifest  impostor 
and  liar  though  she  be^  thej  tak«  her 
— do  not  sUxl  irai&  -^^iqk  <^Biai&pt.  jq* 
the  Virgin  Man|  \ 
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'*  Her  beauty  hath  conquerM  :  a  sunny  tmile  "  The  spirit  said,  and  all  in  Ilgltt 


Melted  away  that  vision  bright ; 
My  tale  is  told.'* 

Such  is  Geraldine,  a  Sequel  to  Cole- 
ridge*s  Christabel !  It  is,  indeed,  a 
most  shocking  likeness — call  it  ra- 
ther a  horrid  caricature.  Coleriilge's 
Christabel,  in  any  circumstances  be- 
neath the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, "  lean 
and  white,  and  peevish"!! — a  most 
impious  libel.     Coleridge*s  Geraldine 


Laughs  into  goodness  her  seeming  guile 

Aye,  was  she  not  in  mercy  sent 

To  heal  the  friendships  pride  had  rent  ? 

Is  hhe  not  here  a  bleiMied  saint 

To  work  all  good  by  subtle  feint  ? 

Yea,  art  thou  not,  mysterious  dame. 

Our  Lady  of  Furness  ? — the  same,  the  same ! 

O  holy  one,  we  know  thee  now, 

O  gracious  one,  before  thee  bow, 

Help  us,  Mary,  hallowed  one, 

Bless  us,  for  thy  wondrous  Son  '* —  ..  i    ,     /.  r 

'     ,  11  .    1   i*L  hke  a  lady  from  a  far  countree  — 

At  that  word,  the  spell  18  half-bro-  ^j^i^  ^y^^^  dreadful  bosom  and  side- 
ken,  and  the  dotards,  who  had  been  ^^^^  g^^  ^^le  most  beautiful  of  all  the 
kneeling,  rise  up ;  the  Witch  gives  a  ^itchcs-and  in  her  mysterious  wick, 
slight  hiss,  but  instantly  recovers  her  ^^^^  powerful  by  the  inscriUible 
gentleness  and  her  beauty,  aud  both  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  demon-spell  over  the 
fall  m  love  with  her,  like  the  ciders  best  of  human  innocence—the  dragon- 
with  Susanna.  daughter   of  an  old  red-ragcd  hag, 

hobbling  on  wooden  crutches !  Where 
is  our  own  f  Coleridge's  bold  Eng- 
lish Barons,  stiff  in  their  green  eM  as 
oaks,  Sir  Leolinc  and  Sir  Roland, 
with  rheumy  eyes,  slavering  lips,  and 
tottering  knees,  shamelessly  wooing 
the  same  witch  in  each  others  presence, 
with  all  the  impotence  of  the  last  stage 
of  dotage! 


**  Wonder-stricken  were  they  then, 
And  full  of  lovo,  those  ancient  men, 
Full-fired  with  guilty  love,  as  when 

In  times  of  old 
To  young  Susanna*8^fairnoss  knelt 
Those  ciders  twain,  and  foully  felt 
The  lava-streams  of  passion  mt-lt 

Their  bosoms  cold." 

They  walk  off  as  jealous  as  March 
hares,  and  Amador,  a  more  fitting 
wooer,  supplies  their  place. 

His  head  is  cushioned  on  her  breast, 

Her  dark  eyes  shed  love  on  his. 
And  his  changing  cheek  is  prost 
By  her  hot  and  thrilling  kiss, 
While  again  from  her  moist  lips 
The  honcydew  of  joy  he  sips. 
And  views,  with  rising  transport  warm, 
Her  half-unveil'd  bewitching  form." 

At  this  critical  juncture  Christabel 
comes  gliding  ghost-like  up  to  him — 
and  Amador,  most  unaccountably 
stung — 

■"  Stung  with  remorse. 

Hath  dropH  at  her  feet  as  a  clay-cold  corse  ;*' 

she  raises  him  up  and  kisses  him — Ger* 
aldine,  with  "  an  involuntary  hiss  and 


"  She  had  dreams  all  yesternight 

Of  her  own  betrothed  knight ; 

And  bbe  in  the  midnight  wood  will  praj 

For  the  weal  of  her  lover  that's  fir  awjv  I " 

m 

That  is  all  we  hear  of  him  from  Cole- 
ridge— Mr  Tupper  brings  before  us 
the  "  handsome  youth  '*  (yes !  he  calls 
him  so),  with 

"  a  goodly  shield, 
Three  wild-boars  or.  on  an  azure  field, 
While  scallop-shells  on  an  argent  fess 
Proclaim  him    a  pilgrim  and  knight  no 

lets!! 
lilnchased  in  gold  on  his  helmet  of  steel 
A  deer-hound  stands  on  the  liigh-plumed 

And  thus  equipped — ^booted  and  spnr- 


snake-like  stare,"  gnashes  her  teeth  red—armed  cap-a-pie— he  leaps  the 
on  the  loving  pair.  Bard  Bracy  plays  nooat — contrary  to  all  the  courtesies 
on  his  triple-stringed  Welsh  harp  a    of  chivalry— and,  rushing  up  to  the 

lady,  who  had  been  praying  for  him 
for  ten  years  (ten  is  too  many),  he 
turns  on  his  heel  as  if  he  had  stumbled 
by  mistake  on  an  elderly  vinegar-vi- 
saged  chambermaid,   and  makes  fu- 
rious love  before  her  face  to  the  lady 
on  whose  arm  she  is  fainting ; — and  this 
Next  day    at   noon  Amador    and    isin  the  spirit  of— Coleridge!   Itwon^t 
Christabel  are  wed— the  spirit  of  the    do  to  say  Amador  is  under  a  spell.  No 
bride's  mother  descending  from  heaven    such  spell  can  be  tolerated^and  so  far 
to  bless  the  nuptials— the  bridegroom    from  being  moved  with  pity  for  Ama- 
18  aeolared  by  her  to  be  SiT'RoivYwi^**    ^w  ^^  Vcv^^VxjAVft^,  ^^  1*%^  «»»iced« 


holy  bymn — Geraldine  is  convulsed, 
grows  lank  and  lean — 

*'  The  spell  is  dead — the  charm  is  o'er, 
Writhing  and  circling  on  the  floor. 
While  she  curl'd   in   pain,   and  then  was 
seen  no  more.*' 
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dal>  who,  on  witnessing  such  brutality,  shifting  for  itself,  like  certain  animal- 
would  not  lend  a  foot  to  kick  him  down  culse  set  a- racing  on  a  hot-plate  by  a 
stairs,  and  a  hand  to  tiing  him  into  flaxen- headed  cowboy ;  and  though 
the  moat  among  the  barbels.  there  are  some  hundreds  of  them,  not 
As  for  the  diction,  it  is  equally  des-  one  is  the  property  of  Mr  Tupper,  but 
titute  of  grace  and  power — and  not  liable  to  be  claimed  by  every  versifier 
only  without  any  colouring  of  beauty,  from  Cockaigne  to  Cape  Wrath, 
but  all  blotch  and  varnish,  laid  on  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  his  ambitious 
as  with  a  shoe-brush.  All  sorts  of  and  elaborate  address  to  Imagination, 
images  and  figures  of  speech  crawl  and  see  if  it  conspicuously  exhibit  the 
over  the  surface  of  the  Sequel,  each  qualities  of  the  poetical  character. 

*'  Thou  fair  enchantress  of  my  willing  heart, 

Who  charmest  it  to  deep  and  dreamy  slumber. 

Gilding  mine  evening  clouds  of  reverie,— 

Thou  lovely  Siren,  who,  with  still  small  voice 

Most  softly  musical,  dost  lure  me  on 

O'er  the  wide  sea  of  indistinct  idea, 

Or  quaking  sands  of  untried  theory, 

Or  ridgy  shoals  of  fixt  experiment 

That  wind  a  dubious  pathway  through  the  deep,'— 

Imagination,  I  um  thine  own  child : 

Have  I  not  often  sat  with  thee  retired. 

Alone  yet  not  alone,  though  grave  most  glad. 

All  silent  outwardly,  but  loud  within, 

As  from  the  distant  hum  of  many  waters. 

Weaving  the  tissue  of  some  delicate  thought, 

And  hushing  every  breath  that  might  have  rent 

Our  web  of  gossamer,  so  finely  spun  ? 

Have  I  not  often  listed  thy  sweet  song, 

(  While  in  vague  echoes  and  iEolian  notes 

The  chambers  of  my  heart  have  answered  it),  • 

With  eye  as  bright  in  joy,  and  fluttering  pulse, 

As  the  coy  village  maiden's,  when  her  lover 

Whispers  his  hope  to  her  delighted  car  ?" 

Imagination  is  here  hailed  first  as  a  *'  With  still  small  voice*'  is  too  hal- 

*'  fair  enchantress,"  then  as  a  "  lovely  lowed  an  expression  to  be  properly 

siren,*'  and  then  as  the  poet^s  mother  applied  to  a  ''  lovely  siren  ;*'  nor  is  it 

— <<  I  am  thine  own  child."     In  the  the  part  of  a  siren  to  lure  poets  on 

next   paragraph— not  quoted— she  is  "  o'er  the  wide  sea  of  indistinct  idea, 

called  "  ang-elic  visitant ;"    again  he  Or  quaking  sands  of  untried  theory, 

s.iys,  "  mc  thy  son  ;*'  immediately  af-  Or  ridgy  shoals  of  fixt  experiment, 

ter,  <' indulgent  lover,  I  am  all  thine  That  wind  a  dubious  pathway  through  the 

own  ; "  and  then —  deep.'' 

"  Imagination,  art  thou  not  my  friend.  We  do  not  believe  that  these  lines  have 

In  crowds  and  solitude,  my  comrade  dear,    any  real  meaning ;  and  then  they  were 
Bri.ther  and  sUicr,  mine  own  other  silj\         manifestly  suggested  by  two  mighty 

The  Hector  to  my  souVa  Andromache  9  **  ones  of  Wordsworth — 

These  last  lines  are  prodigious  non-  **  The  intellectual  power  through  words 

sense ;  and  we  could  not  have  believed  and  things 

it  possible  so  to  burlesque  the  most  Went  sounding  on  its  dim  and  perilous 

touching  passage  in  all  Homer.     Nor  way."  % 

can  we  help  thinking  the  iraapre  of  Imagination  is    then    "  Triumphant 

Martin  Farquhar  Tupper,  Esq.,  M.  A.,  Beauty,  bright  Intelligence,"  and 

author  of  "  Proverbial  Philosophy"—  „  r^^^  chastened  fire  of  exUcy  suppressed 

With  eye  aa  bright  in  joy,  and  fluttering  Beams  from  her  eye," 

pulse,  ^^  which  is  all  true ;  but  why  thus  beams 

At  the  coy  village  maiden*s   —  ^gp  gyg  p 

rather  ridiculous — ^with   Imagination  *<  Became  thy  secret  heart, 

sitting  by  his  side,  and  whispering  soft    Like  that  Urange  lights  6«cm\«9  >l^  v».cw»ii^ 
noUiings  into  his  ear.  «umed| 
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Jf  all  on  fl^jne,  »  censer  filled  with  oSoan, 
And  to  my  mind,   who  feel  thy   fearful 

power. 
Suggesting  passive  terrors  and  delights, 
J^  slumbering  volcano,"  &c 

Here  the  heart  of  ImagiEStion  ii — if 
we  rightly  understand  it — the  bunung 


bush  spoken  of  w  the  OU)  TefUneot 
— a  censer  filled  with  odoura— and  a 
slumbering  volcano  1  That  is  not 
poetry.  But  here  cornea  to  ua  an  as- 
tounding personification — which  we 
leave,  without  criticism^  to  be  adoured 
-«-jf  yon  choose. 


"  Thy  dark  cheek, 
Warm  and  trensparent,  by  its  hslf>fonned  dimple 
.Reveals  an  under-worid  of  wondrous  things 
Ripe  in  their  richness, — as  among  the  bays 
Of  blest  Bermuda,  through  the  sapphire  deep. 
Ruddy  and  while,  iantsaticaliy  branch 
The  coral  groves  :  thy  broad  iwd  sunny  brow. 
Made  fertile  by  the  genial  s^sile  of  heaven, 
Shoots  up  an  hundred  fold  the  glorious  crop 
Of  arabesque  ideas  ;  forth  firom  thy  curls 
Half  hidden  in  their  black  luLuriance 
The  twining  sister-graces  lightly  spring, 
The  Muses,  and  the  Passions,  and  yonng  Lpvf, 
Tritons  and  Naiads,  Pegasus^  and  Sphinj^ 
Atlas,  Briareus,  Phnton,  and  Cyclops, 
Centaurs,  and  shapes  uncouth,  and  wild  conceits  : 
And  in  the  midst  biases  the  star  of  mind, 
Illumining  the  classic  portico 
That  leads  to  the  high  dome  where  T-xyiypyi^  ^^  • 
On  either  side  of  that  broad  sunny  brow 
Flame-coloured  pinions,  stxeekied  with  gold  a^d  i^^ne. 
Burst  from  the  teeming  brain ;  while  ujMhur  them 
The  forked  lightning,  and  the  cloud-robed  ^UAder« 
And  fearful  shadows,  and  imhsllowed  eyeSt 
And  strange  foreboding  fon^s  o(  terribjis  tfuogS 
Lurk  in  the  midnight  of  thy  r^em  locks.  *^ 


«« 


« 


Here  and  there  we  meet  with  a 
raiher  goodish  line — as  for  exaapple — 

"  Thou  hast  wreathed  me  smiles, 
Aad  hong  them  on  a  statue's  marble  lips,** 

And  again — 

Hast  made  garth's  dullest  pebbles  bright 
like  gems." 

And  si^i  better,  perhaps — 

Hast  lengthened  out  my  nights  with  life- 
long dreams.'* 

We  are  willing,  but  scarcely  able, 
to  be  pleased  with  the  following  image : 

"  First  feelings,  and  young  hopes,  and 

better  ums, 
And  sensibilities  of  delicate  sort, 
like  timorous  mimosas,  which  the  breaih, 
The  cold  and  9|utious  breath  of  daily  life. 
Hath  not,  as  yet,  had  power  to  blight  or 

kiU, 
From  my  heart's  garden  ;  for  they  stood 

retired, 


Screened  from  the  north  by  groves  of 
rooted  fhongh<s  " 

You  admi^  it  ? — thep  probably  yon 
ylll  admire  this  too — 

^'  60,  too,  the  memory  of  departed  jey, 
Widking  in  blaek  with  sprinkled  teacs  ef 

peari, 
]^BSses  before  the  mind  with  look  km 

stern, 

And  foot  more  lightened,  when  tUne  in- 
ward power. 

Most  gentle  friend,  upon  the  clouded  f^ 

Sheds  the  fair  light  of  better  joy  to  come. 

And  throws  round  Grief  the  asore  §eMx(oi 
Hope." 


How  far  better  had  that  Choogiit 
been,  if  expressed  In  simpieet  Ua- 
guage>  and  without  any  figure  al  all  i 

The  Invocatioii  ends  M^us,— > 


"  As  the  wild  f^m^  Uonods  firom  rock  to  rock, 
Ofl  on  the  granite  steeples  nicely  poised, 
UnconsG^ons  jt^  the  cliff  fr^jp  whJiGh  he  hasigf 
Vss  oaoe  %  fiisry  pea  of  moUen  stone, 
Shot  up  ten  thonsmd  t^X.  laoA  «sr|%viS&Mil 
When  earOx  was  \ibwib%  ^AODk^^Kt  ^%xidw^\aw^ 
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fio  Imtb  I  sped  wkk  iliee,  my  fariglit-«y«d  lor#« 
Jwiiginalion,  over  p*thWiB  wildfl, 
Boundiog  from  thought  to  thought  unmindfttl  of 
The  fever  of  my  soul  that  shot  them  up 
And  mAde  a  ready  footing  for  my  speed, 
As  like  the  whiriwiod  I  have  flown  along 
Winged  with  ecstatic  mind,  and  carried  away, 
Like  Ganymede  of  old,  o'er  cloudcapt  Ida, 
Or  Alps,  or  Andes,  or  the  ice-bound  shores 
Of  Arctic  or  Antarctic^ — stolen  from  earth 
Her  sister- planets  and  the  twinkling  eyes 
That  watch  hei  from  afar,  to  the  pure  seat 
Of  rarest  Matter  s  last  created  worid. 
And  brilliant  halls  of  self-existing  Light." 


We  call  that  bad.  Like  a  cha- 
mois—like a  whirlwind — like  Gany- 
mede I  Show  us  «  flight — without 
telling  us  what  it  is  like — and  leave 
us  to  judge  for  oui^lves  whether  or 
no  YOU  are  a  poet  and  can  fly. 

iJoes  Imagination  inspire  "  The 
Song  ofan  Alpine  Elf?"  The  Alpine 
Elf  sings — 

"  My  furamer  s  home  'ia  the   cataract*8 

foam, 
As  it  floats  in  a  frothing  heap ; 
My  winter's  rest  is  the  weasel's  nest. 
Or  deep  with  the  mole  I  sleep.'' 

We  daresay  there  are  moles  and  wea- 
sels among  the  Alps,  but  one  does 
not  think  of  them  there  ;  and  had  Mr 
Tupper  ever  taken  up  a  weasel  by 
the  taii>  between  his  finger  and  thumb, 
he  would  not,  we  are  persuaded,  have 
conceived  it  possible  that  any  Elf,  ac- 
customed to  live  during  summer  in 
the  froth  of  a  cataract,  could  have 
been  "  so  far  left  to  himself"  as  to 
have  sought  winter  lodgings  wiiii  an 
animal  of  such  an  intolerable  stink. 
And  what  are  the  Alpine  Elf  *s  pur- 
suits? 

"  I  ride  for  a  freak  on  the  lightning  Mreak, 
And  mingle  among  the  cloud. 
My  swarthy  form  with  the  thunder-storm, 
Wrapp'd  in  its  sable  shroud." 

A  very  small  thunder  storm  indeed 
would  suflSce  to  wrap  his  Elf- ship  in 
its  sable  shroud ;  but  is  he  not  too 
magniloquent  for  a  chum  of  the  mole 
and  the  weasel  ?  What  would  be  the 
astonishment  of  the  mole  to  see  his 
bed-fellow  as  follows— 

"  Often  I  launch  the  huge  avalanche, 
And  make  it  my  noilk-vhitB  sledge, 
When  unappalled  io  the  GriD4)ew4dd 
I  sUde  from  the  Shrikebom's  edge." 

By  his  own  account  he  cannot  be 
much  more  than  a  span  long — and  we 
are  loeptical  u  to  Im  ability  to  laundi 


an  avalanche,  though  we  are  aware 
that  avalanches  hold  their  places  by 
a  precarious  tenure.  However,  the 
sight  of  so  minute  a  gentleman  sliding 
unappalled  on  a  huge  avalanche  from 
the  Grindbwald  to  the  ShrilL^born^s 
edge,  would  be  of  itself  worth  a  jour- 
ney to  Switzerland.  But  vhal  a  cruel 
little  wretch  it  la  1  not  wti^iiRd  with 
pushing  the  ibex  over  the  precipice, 
he  does  not  scruple  to  avow, 

*'  That  my  greatest  joy  is  to  lane  aad  decoy 

To  the  chasm's  slippery  brink, 

The  hunter  bold,  wAcn  A«*f  weary  and  old, 

And  there  let  him  suddenly  sink 

A  thousand  feet — dead ! — -he  dropped  like 

lead, 
Ha  t  he  couldn't  leap  Kke  me ; 
With  broken  back,  as  a  felon  on  the  rack. 
He  hangs  on  a  spKt  pine  tree." 

Why  shove  only  the  old  hunter  over 
the  chasm?  'Twould  be  far  better 
sport,  one  would  think,  to  an  Alpine 
elf,  to  precipitate  the  young  bride- 
groom. *'  Hal  he  couldn't  leap  like 
me,"  is  a  fine  touch  of  egotism  and 
insult — and  how  natural  I 

**  And  there  mid  his  bones,  that  ecboed 
with  groans, 

I  make  me  a  nest  of  his  hair ; 
The  ribs  dry  and  white  tMtUi  lo«d  as  in 
spite. 

When  J  rock  io  my  cradle  there : 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  «nd  ha,  ha*  ha ! 

I'm  in  a  merry  mood. 
For  I'm  all  alone  in  »y  {mIsca  /of  bone. 
That's  tapestried  fair  with  the  old  Bian's 
hair. 

And  dapif^d  with  <doU  /of  blood.*' 
At  what  season  of  the  year?  Da- 
ring  summer  his  home  is  in  a  "  froth- 
ing heat;"  during  winter  he  sleeps 
with  the  weasel  or  moudy-waro.  It 
must  be  in  spring  or  autumn  that  he 
makes  his  nest  in  a  dead  man*8  hair. 
How  imaginative  / 

Turn  w^  TLO^  \»  ^  T^^N.^  ^  «sA.  ^R» 

bow  Mt  T«^v«>''^'^'^^^^^*^^*=**^^^ 
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to  a  chamoisy  deals  with  a  chamois- 
hunter.  He  describes  one  scaling 
**  Catton's  battlement"  before  the  peep 
of  day,  and  now  at  its  summit. 

*•  Over  ihe  top,  as  he  knew  well, 
Beyond  the  glacier  in  the  dell 
A  herd  of  chamois  slept ; 
So  down  the  other  dreary  side, 

With  cautious  step,  or  careless  slide 
He  bounded,  or  he  crept.'* 

**  And  now  he  scans  the  chasmed  ice  ; 
He  stoops  to  leap,  and  in  a  trice 

His  foot  hath  slippM, — O  heaven  ! 
He  hath  leapt  in,  and  down  he  falls 
Between  those  blue  tremendous  walls, 

Standing  asunder  riven. 

**  But  quick  his  clutching  nervous  grasp 
Contrives  a  jutting  crag  t  o  clasp, 

And  thus  he  hangs  in  air  ;^ 
O  moment  of  exulting  bliss  I 
Yet  hope  so  nearly  hopeless  is 

Twin*  brother  to  despair. 

**  He  look'd  beneath, — a  horrible  doom ! 
Some  thousand  yards  of  deepening  gloom, 

AVhere  ho  must  drop  to  die ! 
He  look'd  above,  and  many  a  rood 
Upright  the  frozen  ramparts  stood 

Around  a  speck  of  bky.     . 

**  Fideen  long  dreadful  hours  he  hung. 
And  often  by  strong  breezes  swung 

His  fainting  body  twists. 
Scarce  can  he  cling  one  moment  more. 
His  half- dead  hands  are  ice,  and  sore 

His  burning  bursting  wrists. 

"  His  head  grows  dizzy, — he  must  drop. 
He  half  resolves, — but  stop,  O  slop, 

Hold  on  to  the  last  spasm, 
Never  in  life  give  up  your  hope,— 
Behold,  behold  a  friendly  rope 

Is  dropping  down  the  chasm ! 

'*  They  call  thee,  Pierre, — see,  see  them 

here. 
Thy  gathered  neighbours  far  and  near. 

Be  cool,  man,  bold  on  fast : 
And  so  from  out  that  terrible  place, 
"With  death's  pale  paint  upon  his  face 

They  drew  him  up  at  last. 

**  And  he  came  home  an  altered  man. 
For  many  harrowing  terrors  ran 

Through  his  poor  heart  that  day  ; 
He  thought  how  all  through  life,  though 

young. 
Upon  a  thread,  a  hair,  he  hung, 

Over  a  gulf  midway : 
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**  He  thought  what  fear  it  were  to  fall 
Into  the  pit  that  swallows  all, 

Unwing'd  with  hope  and  love  ; 
And  when  the  succour  came  at  last, 
O  then  he  learnt  how  firm  and  fast 

Was  his  best  Friend  above.** 

That  is  much  better  than  any  thin^ 
yet  quoted,  and  cannot  be  read  with- 
out a  certain  painfid  interest.  But 
the  composition  is  very  poor. 

**  O  heaven ! 
He  hath  leapt  in  1*' 

Well — what  then  ?  *'  and  down  iic 
falls  r*  Indeed  I  We  do  not  object  to 
*'  between  those  blue  tremendous 
walls,"  but  why  tell  us  they  were 
**  standing  asunder  riven  ?"  We  knew 
ho  had  been  on  the  edge  of  the 
"  chasmed  ice."  "  O  moment  of  ex- 
ulting bliss  r*  No — no — no.  **  Many 
a  rood" — perpendicular  altitude  is 
never  measured  by  roods  nor  yet  by 
perches.  Satan  "  lay  floating  many  a 
rood" — but  no  mention  of  roiodswhen 
**  his  stature  reached  the  sky.**  "  His 
head  grows  dizzy" — aye  that  it  did 
long  before  the  fifteen  hours  had  ex- 
pired. "  But  stop,  O  stop"  is,  we 
fear,  laughable — yet  we  do  not  laogh 
— for  'tis  no  laughing  matter— and 
**  ficver  in  fife  give  up  your  hope"  is 
at  so  very  particular  a  juncture  too 
general  an  injunction.  "  Be  coolt 
man,  hold  on  fast"  is  a  leetle  too  much, 
addressed  to  poor  Pierre,  whose  "  half 
dead  hands  were  ice,*'  and  who  had 
been  hanging  on  by  them  for  fiAeen 
hours. 

"  And  so  from  out  that  terrible  place. 
With  death's  pale  paint  upon  his  face , 
They  drew  him  up  at  last" — 

is  either  very  good  or  very  bad— and 
we  refer  it  to  Wordsworth.  The  con- 
cluding stanzas  are  tame  in  the  ex- 
treme; 

"  For  many  harrowing  terrors  ran 
Through  his  poor  heart  that  day !" 

We  can  easily  believe  it ;  but  never 
after  such  a  rescue  was  there  so  feeble 
an  expression  from  poet*s  heart  of  re- 
ligious gratitude  in  the  soul  of  a  sin- 
ner saved. 

The  "  African  Desert"  and  **  The 
Suttees"  look  like  Oxford  Unprized 
Poems.  The  Caravan,  after  sufferiog 
the  deceit  of  the  mirage^  a*dust  an 
aware  of  a  well. 


"  Hope  tmWcft  a%«i&,  %a  ^^Vga\Sxi<iV!Is«  haatA 
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And  stiufT  the  grateful  breeze,  that  sweeping  by 

Waflfl  its  cool  fragrance  through  the  cloudless  sky, 

Swifl  as  the  steed  that  feels  the  slacken'd  rein 

And  flies  impetuous  o*er  the  sounding  plain. 

Eager  as,  bursting  from  an  Alpine  source, 

The  winter  torrent  in  its  headlong  course. 

Still  hasting  on,  the  wearied  band  behold 

-—The  green  oase,  an  emerald  couch 'd  in  gold ! 

And  now  the  curving  rivulet  they  descry. 

That  bow  of  hope  upon  a  stormy  sky, 

Now  ranging  its  luxuriant  banks  of  green 

In  silent  rapture  gaze  upon  the  scene  : 

His  graceful  arms  the  palm  was  waving  there 

Caught  in  the  tall  acacia's  tangled  hair. 

While  in  festoons  across  his  branches  slung 

The  gay  kossom  its  scarlet  tassels  hung ; 

The  flowering  colocynth  had  studded  round 

Jewels  of  promise  o'er  the  joyful  ground. 

And  where  the  smile  of  day  burst  on  the  streami 

The  trembling  waters  glittered  in  the  beam." 

There  is  no  thirst  here — our  palate  could  much  mend  it ;  but  some  of  the 
£prows  not  dry  as  we  read.  What  most  agreeable  men  we  know  labour 
passion  is  there  in  saying  that  the  under  it«  and  we  suspect  owe  to  it  no 
camels  rushed  along  the  waste>  inconsiderable  part  of  their  power  in 
"  Swift  as  the  steed  that  feels  the  slack-  conversation.  ^  People  listen  to  their 
ened  rein,"  impeded  prosing  more  courteously. 
And  flies  impetuous  o'er  the  sounding  and  more  attentively,  than  to  the  prate 
plain?"  of  those  ''whose  sweet  course  is  not 
"  Not  a  bit/'  And  still  worse  is  hindered ;"  and  thus  encouraged,  they 
..  „  ,  .  ,  .  .  grow  more  and  more  loquacious  m  their 
•^  Eager  as  bursting  froni  an  Alpine  source  vivacity,  till  they  fairly  take  the  lead 
The  winter  torrent  in  its  headlong  course ;  j^  argument  or  inecdote,  and  are  the 
for  there  should  have  been  no  allusion  delight  and  instruction  of  the  evening, 
to  water  any  where  else  but  there ;  as  it  may  hap,  in  literature,  philoso- 
ihe  groan  and  the  cry  was  for  water  to  phy,  or  politics.  Then,  a  scandalous 
clrink  ;  and  had  Mr  Tapper  j^/f  for  the  story,  stuttered  or  stammered,  is  irre- 
caravan,  men  and  beasts,  no  other  sistible — every  point  tells—and  bhmt 
water  would  he  have  seen  in  his  ima-  indeed,  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  must  be 
gination — it  would  have  been  impos-  that  repartee  that  extricates  not  itself 
sihle  for  him  to  have  thought  of  liken-  with  a  jerk  from  the  tongue-tied,  sharp 
ii>g  the  cavalcade  to  Alpine  sources  as  the  point  of  a  needle, 
and  winter  torrents— he  would  have  We  beg  to  assure  Mr  Tupper,  that 
huddled  it  all  headlong,  prone,  or  on  his  sympathy  with  the  •*  Stammerer," 
its  hands,  hoofs,  and  knees,  into  the  would  extort  from  the  lips  of  the 
water  of  salvation.  <' The  green  ease,  most  swave  of  that  fortunate  clasF, 
an  emerald  couched  in  gold/ 1 "  Water  I  who,  it  must  be  allowed,  are  occasion- 
Water  !  Water !  and  there  it  is !  ally  rather  irritable,  characteristic  ez- 

tirw^i.  ^u       ru  1         u  till'    pressions  of  contempt ;  and  that  so  far 

"  That  bow  of  hope  upon  »  atomy  .ky ! ! !'     ^^  ^^.^^  ^^  'peculiarity  nnj 

They  are  on  its  banks — and  impediment,  except  merely  in  speech^ 

tc T    M    4 .^  4      _  It.  Ill*'    they  pride  themsMTes,  as  well  as  they 

« In  silent  rapture  gaze  upon  the  scene  In      _  "^  5  •  ai.     j       ]r^ 

*^       ^       *'  may,  from  expenence,  on  the  advantage 

And  then  he  absolutely  paints   it  I  it  gives  them  in  a  colloquy,  over  the 

not  in  water  colours — but  in  chalks,  glib.     If  to  carry  its  pomt  at  last  be 

Graceful  arms  of  palms — tangled  hair  the  end  of  eloquence,  tney  are  not  only 

of  acacia — scarlet  tassels  of  kossoms  in  the  most  eloquent,  but  the  only  elo- 

festoons — and  the  jewels  of  promise  of  quent  of  men.  No  stammerer  was  ever 

the  flowering  colocynth !! !  beaten  in  argument  — his  opponents 

Stammering  or  stuttering,  certainly  always  are  glad  to  give  in — luid  often* 

is  an  unpleasant  defect — or  weakness  after  they  have  given  in,  and  suppose 

in  the  power  of  articulation  or  speech*  their  submission  has  been  accepted* 

and  we  don't  believe  that  Dr  Browi^ter  they  find  the  coQtrary  of  all  that  firom  t 
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The  mocking  demon,  that  at  every  step 
Hawitt  me,-* and  ipun  m«  on— 4o  burti 
in  silence,*' 


dig  on  the  ride>  that  drires  the  breath  **  Then  thou  emit  pietaM^aye,  in  lober 

out  of  their  body>  and  keeps  them  truth, 

Bpeechless  for  the  rest  of  the  night.  In  retl.  miexaggerated  tmth,— 

while  the  stream  of  conversation,  if  it  The  constant,  gaUii«,  fasteriDg  chain  that 

may  be  called  so,  keeps  issuing  in  jets        *»»°<^ 

and  jerks,  from  the  same  inexhaustible  CapUve  my  mnte  interpreter  of  thought ; 

source,  pausing  but  to  become  more  The  «..Jonead  encamped  upon  njy  Up.. 

potent,  and  delivering,  per  hour,  we  The  load  of  iron  on  my  labouring  chert, 

fear  to  say  how  many  imperial  gallons 

into  the  reservoir. 

Therefore,  we  cannot  but  smile  at  ^^^^^^  ^reserYe  us  I  is  the  world  lo 
*.  the    Stammerer  s    Complaint  --as  yj  ^^  for*^  woes-are  they  so  scant- 
put  into  his  lips  by  Mr  Topper.     He  ^j^^^  ^  p^^  ^^^  .^^ites  blank  verse  to 
,  is  made  to  ask  us—  Imagination,  can  dream  of  none  wor- 
"Hast  ever  seen  an  eagle  chained  to  earth?  ^hier  his  lamentations  than  the  occa 
A  restless  panther  to  his  cage  immur'd  ? 
A  swift  trout  by  the  wily  fisher  check 'd? 
A  wild  bird  hopeless  strain  its  broken 

WUlg? 

We  have  ;  but  what  is  all  such  sights 
to  the  purpose?  An  eagle  chained 
cannot  fly  an  inch— a  panther  in  a  cage 
can  prowl  none — a  trout  "  checked*'— 
basketted,  we  presume — is  as  good  as 
gutted — a  bird  winged  is  hlrcady  dish- 
ed— but  a  stammerer,  "still  begin- 
ning, never  ending,**  is  in  all  his  glory 
when  he  meets  a  consonant  whom  he 
will  not  relinquish  till  he  has  conquer- 
ed him,  and  dragged  him  in  captivity 
at  the  wheels  of  his  chariot, 

swift  axles  kindle  as  they 


"  While  the 
roU." 


sional  and  not  unfrequent  inconve- 
niences that  a  gifted  spirit  experiences 
from  a  lack  of  fluency  of  words  ? 

'*  I  scarce  would  wonder,  if  a  godless  man, 
(I  name  not  him  whose  hope  is  hcavtB- 

ward,) 
A  man  whom  lying  vanities  hath  scath'd 
And  hardcn'd  from  all  fear. — if  such  an  one 
By  this  tyrannical  Argus  goaded  on. 
Were  to  be  wearied  of  hia  very  life. 
And  daily,  hourly  foiled  in  social  convcrK, 
By  the  slow  simmering  of  disappointmeal. 
Become  a  sour'd  and  apathetic  being, 
Were  to  feel  rapture  at  the  approaieb  of 

death, 
And  long  for  his  dark  hope, — annihila- 

tion.'» 

What  if  he  were  dumb  9 


Mr  Tupper  is  a  father — and  some 

Mr  Tupper's  Stammerer  then  is  made  of  his  domestic  verses  are  very  pleas- 

to  say,  ing— such  as  his  sonnet  to  little  Ellen, 

**  Hast  ever  felt,  at  the  dark  dead  of  night,  A°d  his  sonnet  to  little  Mary  ;  but  we 

Some  undefined  and  horrid  incubus  prefer  the  stanzas  entitled  "  Children,** 

Press  down  the  very  soul,— and  paralyse  and  quote  them  as  an  agreeable  sample, 

The  limbs  in  their  imaginary  flight  premising  that  they  would  not  have 

Fh>ni   shadowy    terrors     in   unhallowed  been  the  worse  of  some  little  tincture 


sleep  r' 
We  have ;  but  what  is  all  that  to  the 


of  imaginative  feeling — for,  expres:^irt 
as  they  are  of  mere  natural  emotioD, 


purpose,  unless  it  be  to   dissuade  us  they  cannot  well  be  said  to  be  poetir. 
from  supping  on  pork-chop  ?  Such  op-  We  object,  too,  to  the  sentiment  of 
'  pression  on  the  stomach,  and  through  t^®  close,  for  thousands  of  childless 
it  on   all    the  vital    powers,  is    the  men  are  rich  in  the  enjoyment  of  life'i 
effect  of  indigestion,  and  is  horrible  ;  hest  affections  ;  and  some  of  the  hap- 
but  the  Stammerer  undergoes  no  such  P^^^^t  couples  and  the  best  we  have 
rending  of  soid  from  body,  in  striving  ever  known,  are  among  those  from 
to  give  vent  to  his  peculiar  utterance  whom  God  has  withheld  the  gift  of 
-»not  he  indeed— 'tis  all  confined  to  offspring.    Let  all  good  Christian  pco- 
his  organs  of  speech — his  agonies  are  P^®  ^®  thankful  for  the  mercies  gra- 
apparent  not  real — and  he  is  conscious  ciously  vouchsafed  to  them ;  but  be- 
but  of  an  enlivening  emphasis  that,  ware  of  judging  the  lot  of  others  by 
while  all  around  him  are  drowsy,  keeps  their  own,  and  of  seeking  to  confine 
him  wide  awake,  and  banishes  Sleep  cither  worth,   happiness,   or    virtue, 
to  his  native  land  of  Nod.     We  our-  within  one  sphere  of  domestic  life, 
felves  have  what  is  called  an  impedi-  however  blessed  they  may  feel  it  to  be ; 
ment  io  our  speech — and  do  "  tu^>lq  *^  '^ai  vW  Wue  sky  bends  over  all/ 
wry  faces/*  but  we  ne^ei  \!ho\k%\i\i  ol    isA  ^xa  W«\«it«V^^^\Aidiettr- 
ff claiming  to  ouriebresi  ts^<&^\^^  ^Cqi^  limxv 
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<<  Harmless,  happy  little  treasorei, 
Full  of  truth,  and  trust,  and  mirth. 

Richest  wealth,  and  purest  treasurei, 
In  this  mean  and  guilty  earth. 


<*  The  don  dftTet  of  gain,  or  panloiu 
Cannot  lore  you  as  they  should. 

The  poor  wordly  fools  of  fashion 
Would  not  love  you  if  they  could : 


*<  How  I  love  you,  pretty  creatures,  "  Write  them  childless,  those  cold-hearted^ 

Lamb- like  flock  of  little  things.  Who  can  scorn  Thy  generous  boon. 

Where  the  love  that  lights  your  featOM  And  whose  souls  with  fear  have  smarted^ 

From  the  heart  in  beauty  springs.  Lest — Thy  blessiogi  come  too  soon. 


"  On  these  laughing  rosy  faces 
There  are  no  deep  lines  of  sin, 

None  of  passion's  dreary  traces 
That  betray  the  wounds  witliin ; 

**  But  yours  is  the  sunny  dimple 
Radiant  with  untutor'd  smiles, 

Yours  the  heart,  sincere  and  simplOy 
Innocent  of  selfish  wiles  ; 


'<  While  he  hath  a  child  to  Ioyo  him 
No  man  can  be  poor  indeed. 

While  he  trusts  a  Friend  above  him, 
None  can  sorrow,  fear,  or  need. 

«  But  for  thee,  whose  hearth  is  lonelf 
And  unwanned  by  children's  mirth* 

Spite  of  riches,  thon  art  only 
DesoUte  and  poor  on  earth : 


<*  Yours  the  natural  curling  tresses,  "  All  unkiss*d  by  innocent  beauty,    « 
Prattling  tongues,  and  shyness  coy,  All  ttnlov*d  by  guileless  heartt 

Tottering  steps,  and  kind  caresses.  All  uncheer'd  by  sweetest  duty, 
Pure  with  health  and  warm  with  joy.  Childless  man,  how  poor  thou  art ! 

We  like  the  following  lines  still  better — and  considered  **  at  one  of  tte 
moods  of  his  own  mind,"  they  may  be  read  with  unmiDgled  pleasure. 

wisdom's  wish. 

"  Ah,  might  I  but  escape  to  some  sweet  spot* 

Oasis  of  my  hopes,  to  fancy  dear. 
Where  rural  virtues  are  not  yet  forgot. 

And  good  old  customs  crown  the  circling  year; 
Where  still  contented  peasants  love  their  lot, 

And  trade  8  vile  din  offends  not  nature's  ear» 
But  hospitable  hearths,  and  welcomes  warm 
To  country  quiet  add  their  social  duurm ; 

''  Some  smiling  bay  of  Cambria's  happy  short* 

A  wooded  dingle  on  a  mountain  side. 
Within  the  distant  sound  of  ocean's  roar. 

And  looking  down  on  valley  fair  and  wide, 
Nigh  to  the  village  church,  to  please  me  more 

Than  vast  cathedrals  in  their  Gothic  pride* 
And  blest  with  pions  pastor,  who  has  trode 
Himself  the  way,  and  leads  his  flock  to  God ; 

•*  There  would  I  dwell,  for  I  delight  therein  I 

Far  from  the  evil  ways  of  evil  men* 
Untainted  by  the  soil  of  others'  sin. 

My  own  repented  of,  and  clean  again : 
With  health  and  plenty  crown*d,  and  peace  witldn* 

Choice  books,  and  guiltless  pleasures  of  the  pen* 
And  mountain -rambles  with  a  welcome  frieni^ 
And  dear  domestic  joys,  that  never  end. 

**  There,  from  the  flowery  mead,  or  shingled  ahofe* 

To  cull  the  gems  that  bounteous  nature  gave, 
From  the  rent  mountain  pick  the  brilliant  ore* 

Or  seek  the  curious  crystal  in  its  cave ; 
And  learning  nature's  Master  to  adore* 

Know  more  of  Him  who  came  the  loat  to  Mflt  j 
Drink  deep  the  pleasures  eontemplatlqft  flfi%         ^ 
And  learn  to  lore  the  aeantat  tUof  Oal  ttfft. 
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*'  No  envious  wish  my  fellowi  to  excel. 
No  fordid  money-getting  cares  be  mine ; 

No  low  ambition  in  high  state  to  dwell. 

Nor  meanly  grand  among  the  poor  to  shine : 

But,  sweet  benevolence,  regale  me  well 

With  those  cheap  pleasures  and  light  cares  of  thine. 

And  meek-eyed  piety,  be  always  near, 

With  calm  content,  and  gratitude  sincere. 

"  Rescued  from  cities,  and  forensic  strife. 
And  walking  well  with  God  in  nature*s  eye, 

Blest  with  fair  children,  and  a  fSuthful  wife, 

Love  at  my  board,  and  friendship  dwelling  nigh, 

Oh  thus  to  wear  away  my  useful  life. 

And,  when  Tm  called  in  rapturous  hope  to  die. 

Thus  to  rob  heav*n  of  all  the  good  I  can. 

And  challenge  earth  to  show  a  happier  man  1** 


[Dee. 


But  the  best  set  of  stanzas  in  the 
volume  are  those  entitled  Ellen  Gray. 
The  subject  is  distressing,  and  lias 
been  treated  so  often — perhaps  too 
often — as  to  be  now  exhausted — or  if 
not  so,  nothing  new  can  be  expected 
on  it,  except  either  from  original  ge- 
nius,  or  from  a  spirit  made  creative 
by  profoundest  sympathy  and  sorrow 
for  the  last  extremities  of  human 
misery. 

KLLXM  OKAY. 

''  A  Starless  night,  and  bitter  cold ; 
The  low  dun  clouds  all  wildly  roWd 

Scudding  before  the  blast. 
And  cheerlessly  the  frozen  sleet 
Adown  the  melancholy  street 

Swept  onward  thick  and  fast ; 

"  When  crouched  at  an  unfriendly  door, 
Faint,  sick,  and  miserably  poor, 

A  silent  woman  sate  ; 
She  might  be  young,  and  had  been  fair. 
But  from  her  eye  look'd  out  despair. 

All  dim  and  desolate. 

**  Was  I  to  pass  her  coldly  liy. 
Leaving  her  there  to  pine  and  die. 

The  live. long  freezing  night? 
The  secret  answer  of  my  heart 
Told  me  I  had  not  done  my  part 

In  flinging  her  a  mite. 

"  She  look*d  her  thanks, — then  droop'd 

her  head ; 
'  Have  you  no  friend,  no  home  ?*  I  said  * 

*  Get  up,  poor  creature,  come, 
You  seem  unhappy,  faint,  and  weak, 
How  can  I  serve  or  save  you, — speak, 

Or  whither  help  you  home  ?' 

"  *  Alas,  kind  sir,  poor  Ellen  Gray 
Has  had  no  fHend  this  many  a  day. 

And,  but  that  you  seem  kind,^ 
She  hag  not  foond  the  face  of  latia 
TImt  look'd  on  her  In  aught  but^iale. 
And  f  till  despairi  to  find : 


<<  « 


And  for  a  home,<— would  I  bad  none ! 
Tlie  home  I  have,  a  wicked  one, 

They  will  not  let  me  in. 
Till  I  can  fee  my  jailor's  hands 
With  Uie  vile  tribute  she  demands, 

The  wages  of  my  sin  : 


<( 


I  see  your  goodness  on  me  frown  ; 
Yet  hear  the  veriest  wretch  on  town. 

While  yet  in  life  she  may 
Tell  the  sad  story  of  her  grief, — 
Though  heav'n  alone  can  bring  relief 

To  guilty  Ellen  Gray. 

"  '  My  mother  died  when  I  was  bom : 
And  I  was  flung,  a  babe  forlorn. 

Upon  the  workhouse  floor ; 
My  father, — would  I  knew  him  not ! 
A  squalid  thief,  a  reckless  sot, 

— I  dare  not  tell  you  more. 

"  '  And  I  was  bound  an  infant-slave. 
With  no  one  near  to  love,  or  save 

From  cruel  sordid  men, 
A  friendless,  famish*d,  factory  child, 
Mom,  noon,  and  night  I  toil*d  and  toiPd,— 

Yet  was  I  happy  then  ; 

'' '  My  heart  was  pure,  my  cheek  was  fair, 
Ah,  would  to  God  a  cancer  there 

Had  eaten  out  its  way  1 
For  soon  my  tasker,  dreaded  man. 
With  treacherous  wiles  and  arts  began 

To  mark  me  for  his  prey. 

'*  *  And  month  by  month  he  vainly  strove 
To  light  the  flame  of  lawless  love 

In  my  most  loatliing  breast ; 
Oh,  how  I  fear*d  and  hated  him. 
So  basely  kind,  so  smoothly  grim. 

My  terror  and  my  pest  I 


c<  < 


Thenceforward  droop*d  my  stricken 
head; 
I  liv'd, — I  died,  a  life  of  dread. 

Lest  they  should  guess  my  shame ; 
But  weeks  and  months  would  pMS  away, 
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'  I  could  not  hide  my  altered  form : 
Then  on  my  head  the  fearful  storm 

Of  gibe  and  insult  burst : 
Men  only  mocked  me  for  my  fate, 
But  women's  scorn  and  women's  hate 

Me,  their  poor  sister,  curst. 


«  < 


<c   < 


O  woman,  had  thy  kindless  face 
But  gentler  look*d  on  my  disgrace, 

And  heal'd  the  wounds  it  gave  I— 
I  was  a  drowning  sinking  wretch. 
Whom  no  one  IoT*d  enough  to  stretch 
*  A  finger  out  to  save. 


<<  I 


They  tore  my  baby  from  my  heart. 
And  lock'd  it  in  some  hole  apart 

Where  I  could  hear  its  cry. 

Such  was  the  horrid  poor-house  law ; 

Its  little  throes  I  never  saw, 

Although  1  heard  it  die  I 

"  *  Still  the  stone  hearts  that  ruled  the  place 
Let  me  not  kiss  my  darling's  face. 
My  little  darling  dead ; 

0  I  was  mad  with  rage  and  hate, 
And  yet  all  sullenly  I  sate. 

And  not  a  word  I  said. 

"  *  I  would  not  stay,  I  could  not  bear 
To  breathe  the  same  infected  air 
That  kill'd  my  precious  child : 

1  watched  my  time,  and  fled  away 
Tbe  livelong  night,  the  livelong  day, 

With  fear  and  anguish  wild  : 

"  '  Till  down  upon  a  river's  bank. 
Twenty  leagues  off,  fainting,  I  sank, 

And  only  loog'd  to  die  ; 
I  had  no  hope,  no  home,  no  friend. 
No  God ! — I  sought  but  for  an  end 

To  life  and  misery. 

**  '  Ah,  lightly  heed  the  righteous  few 
How  little  to  themselves  is  due. 

But  all  things  given  to  them  ; 
Yet  the  unwise  because  untaught, 
The  wandering  sheep,  because  unsought. 

They  heartlessly  condemn : 


«A9 

And  little  can  the  untempted  dream» 
While  gliding  smoothly  on  life's  stream 

They  keep  the  letter-laws, 
What  they  would  be,  if,  tost  like  me 
Hopeless  upon  life's  barren  sea. 

They  knew  how  hunger  gnaws. 

"  <  I  was  half-starved,  I  tried  in  vain 
To  get  me  work  my  bread  to  gain ; 

Before  me  flew  my  shame  ; 
Ck>ld  Charity  put  up  her  purse. 
And  none  looked  on  me  but  to  curse 

The  child  of  evil  fame. 

"  '  Alas,  why  need  I  count  by  links 
The  heavy  lengthening  chain  that  sinks 

My  heart,  my  soul,  my  all  ? 
I  still  was  lisir,  though  hope  was  dead. 
And  so  I  sold  myself  for  bread. 

And  lived  upon  my  fall : 

"  '  Now  was  I  reckless,  bold  and  bad. 
My  love  was  hate,«-I  grew  half-mad 

With  thinking  on  my  wrongs ; 
Disease,  and  pain,  and  giant- sin 
Rent  body  and  soul,  and  rag'd  within! 

Such  meed  to  guilt  belongs. 

"  *  And  what  I  was, — still  such  am  I; 
Afraid  to  live,  unfit  to  die,— 

And  yet  I  hoped  I  might 
Meet  my  best  friend  and  lover— Death, 
In  the  fierce  frowns  and  frozen  breath 

Of  this  December  night. 


"  '  My  tale  is  told  :  my  heart  grows  eold 
I  cannot  stir, — yet, — kind  good  sir, 

I  know  that  you  will  stay,— 
And  God  is  kinder  e*en  than  yon,— 
Can  He  not  look  with  pity  too 

On  wretched  Ellen  Gray  ?' 

"  Her  eye  was  fixed ;  she  said  no  more. 
But  propp'd  against  the  cold  street-door 

She  leaned  her  fainting  head ; 
One  moment  she  look'd  up  and  smil'd, 
Full  of  new  hope,  as  Mercy's  child, 

— And  the  poor  girl  was  dead.'* 


We  do  not  think  the  idea  very  happy  of  *'  Contrasted  Sonnets*'— such  as^ 
Nature— Art ;  The  Happy  Home — The  Wretched  Home  ;  Theory — Prac- 
tice ;  Bitches — Poyerty  ;  Philanthropic — Misanthropic  ;  Country — Town ; 
and  80  on — and  'tis  an  ancient,  nay,  a  stale  idea,  though  Mr  Tupper  evidently 
thinks  it  fresh  and  new,  and  luxuriates  in  it  as  if  it  were  all  his  own.  Some- 
times he  chooses  to  shew  that  he  is  ambidexter — and  how  much  may  be  said 
on  both  sides — leaving  the  reader's  mind  in  a  state  of  indifiTerence  to  what  may 
really  be  the  truth  of  the  matter — or  disposed  to  believe  that  he  knows  more 
about  it  than  the  Sonnetteer.  The  best  are  Prose  and  Poetry — and  they 
are  very  good — so  is  <'  Ancient,'*  but  Modem  is  very  bad— and  therefore  we 
quote  the  three— 


raosE. 


'*  That  the  fine  edge  of  intellect  is  dulled. 

And  mortal  ken  with  cloudy  films  ohaeas«« 
And  ikt  numb'd  heart  so  deep  \ii  i^uj^t  VdSue^ 


( 
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That  Ticiiie*f  self  It  weak  its  lore  to  Ivn, 

Bat  pride  end  lait  keep  ell  the  gmtei  aeomh 
TUe  is  thy  ieU»  O  men  ;  end  therefore  those 
"Whose  eims  ere  earthly,  like  pedestrian  proae. 

The  selfish,  nseful,  moDey-makin^  plan. 
Cold  language  of  the  deak,  or  quibbUng  bar. 

Where  in  hard  matter  sinks  ideal  man  : 
Still,  worldly  teacher,  be  it  from  me  far 

Thy  darkoeu  to  confouod  with  yon  bright 
Poetic  all.  though  not  so  named  by  men, 
Who  have  swayed  royally  the  mighty  pen. 

And  now  as  kings  in  prose  on  lame's  dear 

roxTar. 

"  To  touch  the  heart,  and  make  its  pulses  thrill. 

To  raise  and  purify  the  grovelling  bouI, 
To  warm  with  generous  heat  the  selfish  will, 

To  conquer  pession  with  a  mild  eonlroul, 
And  the  whole  man  with  nobler  thoughts  to  fill. 

These  are  thine  alms,  O  pure  unearthly  power. 
These  are  thine  influences  ;  and  therefore  those 
Whose  wings  are  clogged  with  eril,  are  thy  foes ; 

And  therefore  these,  who  have  thee  for  their  dower. 
The  widowed  spirits  with  no  portion  here, 

Eat  angels*  food,  the  manna  thou  dost  shower  : 
For  thine  are  pleesures,  deep,  and  tried,  and  true, 

Whether  to  re  id,  or  write,  or  think,  or  hear, 
By  the  gross  million  spurn'd,  and  fed  on  by  the  few.' 

ANCIENT. 

«<  3fy  sympathies  are  all  with  times  of  old, 

I  cannot  live  with  things  of  yesterday, 

Upstert,  and  flippant,  foolish,  weak,  and  gaj. 
But  spirits  cast  in  a  severer  mould, 
Of  solid  worth,  like  elemental  gold  : 

I  love  to  wander  o*er  the  shadowy  past. 
Dreaming  of  dynasties  long  swept  away. 

And  seem  to  find  myself  almost  the  last 

Of  a  time-honoured  race,  decaying  fast ; 
For  I  can  dote  upon  the  rare  antique, 

Conjuring  up  what  story  it  might  tell, 
The  bronze,  or  bead,  or  coin,  or  quaint  reliqna  ; 

And  in  a  desert  could  delight  to  dwell 
Among  vast  ruins, — Tadmor*s  stately  halls. 
Old  Egypt's  giant  fanes,  or  Babers  mouldering  walls.*' 


[Die. 


Mr  Tupper  has  received  much  praise 
from  critics  whose  judgment  is  gene- 
rally entitled  to  great  respect — in  the 
jil/as^if  we  mistake  not — in  the 
Spectator — and  in  the  Sun,  If  our 
eeniure  be  undeserved — let  ourcopious 
quotations  justify  themselves,  and  be 
our  condemnation.  Our  pruse  may 
leem  cold  and  scanty ;  but  so  far 
from  despising  Mr  Tupper's  talents. 
We  have  good  hopes  or  him,  and  do 
not  fear  but  that  be  will  produce  many 
far  better  things  than  the  best  of 
those  we  have  selected  for  the  appro- 


bation of  the  public.  Perhaps  oar 
rough  notes  may  help  bim  to  discover 
where  his  strength  lies  ;  and,  with  hb 
right  feelings,  and  amiable  sensibili- 
ties, and  fine  enthosiasmy  and  hes3thy 
powers  when  exercised  on  famUiar 
and  domestic  themes,  so  dear  for- 
ever to  the  human  hevt,  there  seems 
no  reason  why.  In  good  time,  he 
may  not  be  among  onr  especial 
favourites,  and  one  of  ''the  Swans 
of  Thames" — which,  we  believe,  are 
as  big  and  as  bright  as  those  of  die 
Tweed. 


Alag  I  for  poor  Nicol  I  Dead  and  ^^e — ^but  not  to  be  forgotten— for  aye 
to  be  remembered  among  th«  fLcrw«t%  oil  ^«  t^:rK»Xt  ««fi^  ^^^  w V|  I 


TBI  HA*  BZBLI. 

«  Chief  of  the  HouMhoM  Oodf 

Wbich  hallow  ScoUMd*t  lowly  eottag^-hoBttt 
While  looking  on  thy  aigns 

That  speak,  though  dumb,  deep  thought  iqMm  IM 
With  glad  yet  solema  dreams  my  heart  it  ■tirr'd. 
Like  Childhood's  when  it  hears  the  carol  of  m  Mrd  1 

*'  The  MouDtaini  ol4  and  hoar — 

The  chainlesB  Winds — the  Streami  to  pore  wad 
The  GoD-enamerd  Flowers — 

The  waring  Forest — the  eternal  Sea— 
The  Eagle  floating  o*er  the  Mountaia's  brow—  - 
Are  Teachers  all ;  but  O I  they  are  not  audi  M  T1m<i  I 

<*  O I  I  could  worship  thee  I 

Thou  art  a  gift  a  Goo  of  love  might  giv«  ; 
For  Love  and  Hope  and  Joy 

In  thy  Ahnighty-written  pages  live  ! 
The  Slare  ifho  reads  shall  nerer  crooeh  agaitt  % 
For,  mind-inspired  by  thee,  h«  bursts  his  feeble  elialft  I 

'*  God  I  unto  Thee  I  kneel. 

And  thank  Thee  I  Thou  onto  my  nativa  laid 
Yea  to  the  outspread  Earth — 

Hast  streteh'd  in  love  Thy  ETerlaatiag  hand. 

And  Thou  hast  given  Earth,  and  Sea,  and  Aifw 

Yea  all  that  heart  can  ask  of  Good  and  Pure  and  Fliir  I 

**  And,  Father,  Thoo  hast  spread 

Before  Men*s  eyes  this  Charter  of  the  Free^ 
That  all  Thy  Book  might  read. 

And  Justice  love,  and  Truth  and  liberty. 
The  Gift  was  unto  Men — the  Giver  God! 
Thou  Slave !  it  atampa  thee  Ifan— go  spurn  thy  wmrf  toidil 

"  Thon  doubly.predoiis  Book ! 

Uoto  thy  light  what  doth  not  Scotland  owe  ? 
Thou  teachest  Age  to  die. 

And  Youth  in  Truth  unsullied  up  to  grow  I 
In  lowly  homes  a  Comforter  art  thoa^* 
A  Sunbeam  sent  firom  God — an  everiasting  bow  { 

'<  0*er  thy  broad  ample  page 

How  many  dim  and  aged  eyes  lurre  pored  ? 
How  many  hearts  o*er  thee 

In  silence  deep  and  holy  have  adored  ? 
How  many  Mothers,  by  their  Infknts*  bed. 
Thy  holy,  blessed,  pure,  ehild-loving  words  have  read  I 

**  And  o*er  thee  soil  young  hands 

Have  oft  in  truthfbl  plighted  Love  been  Jofai'd, 
And  thou  to  wedded  hearts 

Hast  been  a  bond — an  altar  of  the  mind  I — 
Above  all  kingly  power  or  kingly  law 
May  Scotland  reverence  aye — the  Bible  of  the  Hn'  1" 

We  have  no  heart  to  write  about  bim  his  memoij— th^  broillie  of  the  liol|j 

and  his  genius  and  his  virtues  now ;  fragrance   that   "  uxMm  sweet  and 

but  these  lines  which  Scotland  "  will  Uosaoms  in  the  dust.*'      And  hoiw 

not  willingly  let  die/'  will  embalm  beantHbl  are  these  1 
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Tapper's  Geraldiiu, 


[Dec.  1838. 


A  DAT  AMOKO  THE  UOUVTAIVrs. 


"  «  Come  sit  by  your  father's  knee, 

My  son. 
On  the  seat  by  your  father's  door, 
And  the  thoughts  of  your  youthful  heart, 

My  son, 
Like  a  stream  of  Gladness  pour ; 
For,  afar  *mong  the  lonely  hills, 

My  son. 
Since  the  morning  thou  hast  been  ; 
Now  tell  me  thy  bright  day-dreams. 

My  son, — 
Yea,  all  thou  hast  thought  and  seen  ?** 

'<  '  Whan  mom  abune  yon  eastern  hill 

Had  raised  its  glimmerin*  o*e, 
I  hied  me  to  the  heather  hills,  > 

Whar'  gorcocks  crawin'  flee  ; 
An*  e'er  the  laverock  sought  the  lift, 

Frae  out  the  dewy  dens, 
I  wanderin'  was  by  mountain-streams 

In  lane  an'  hoary  glens. 

"  '  Auld  frownin'  rocks  on  either  hand, 

Uprear'd  their  heads  to  Heaven, 
Like  temple-pillars  which  the  foot 

O'  Time  had  crushed  an*  riven  ; 
An'  voices  frae  ilk  mossy  staue 

Upo*  my  ear  did  flow, — 
They  spake  o'  Nature's  secrets  a*—* 

The  tales  o'  long  ago. 

"  *  The  daisy,  frae  the  bumie's  side, 

Was  lookin'  up  to  God — 
The  crag  that  crown'd  the  towering  peak 

Seem'd  kneeling  on  the  sod  : 
A  sound  was  in  ilk  dowie  glen. 

An'  on  ilk  naked  rock — 
On  mountain-peak — in  valley  lone-* 

An'  haly  words  it  spoke. 

"  '  The  nameless  flowers  that  budded  up- 
Each  beauteous  desart  child^ 

The  heather's  scarlet  blossoms  spread 
O'er  many  a  lanely  Wild  : 

The  lambkins,  sporting  in  the  glens— 
The  mountains  old  and  bare^^ 

Seem'd  worshipping ;  and  there  with  them 
I  breathed  my  morning  prayer. 

"  '  Alang  o'er  monie  a  mountain-tap — 

Alang  through  monie  a  glen— 
Wi'  Nature  haudin'  fellowship, 

I  Joumey'd  far  frae  men. 
Whiles  suddenly  a  lonely  tarn 

Wad  burst  upon  my  eye. 
An'  whiles  frae  out  the  solitudes 

Wad  come  the  breeses*  cry. 

"  '  At  noon,  I  made  my  grassy  conch 
Beside  a  haunted  stream,-^ 


A  bonnie  blmnin'  bush  o*  brume 

Waved  o'er  me  in  my  dream. 
I  laid  me  there  in  slumberous  joy 

Upo*  the  giant  knee 
Of  yonder  peak,  that  seem'd  to  bend 

In  watching  over  me. 

<*  <  I  dream'd  a  bonnie  bonnie  dream, 

As  sleepin*  there  I  lay  : — 
I  thocht  I  brightly  roun'  me  saw 

The  fairy  people  stray. 
I  dreamt  they  back  again  had  come 

To  live  in  glen  an*  wold — 
To  sport  in  dells  'neath  harvest- monea— 

As  in  the  days  o'  old. 

"  '  I  saw  them  dance  upon*  the  breexe. 

An*  hide  within  the  flower — 
Sing  bonnie  an*  unearthly  songs. 

An'  skim  the  lakelets  o'er  i 
That  hour  the  beings  o*  the  past — , 

O'  ages  lost  an'  gone 
Came  back  to  earth,  an*  grot  an*  glen 

War*  peopled  every  one  ! 

•*  '  The  vision  fled,  an*  I  awoke  : — 

The  sun  was  sinkin*  doon  ; 
The  mountain-birds  frae  haxles  brown 

Had  sung  their  gloamin*  tune  : 
The  dew  was  fallin'  on  the  leaf* 

The  breezes  on  the  flower ; 
An'  Nature's  heart  was  beating  calm, — 

It  was  the  evening  hour. 

**  *  An',  father,  whan  the  mune  arose, 

Upo*  a  mountain-height 
I  studo  an'  saw  the  brow  of  earth 

Bound  wi'  its  siller  light. 
Nae  sound  cam*  on  the  watching  ear 

Upo'  that  silent  hill ; 
My  e'en  war*  fill'd  with  tears,  the  hour 

Sae  holy  was  an*  still ! 

<*  There  was  a  lowly  mound  o' green 

Beside  me  risin'  there,— 
A  pillow  whar'  a  bairn  might  kneel. 

An*  say  its  twilight  prayer. 
The     munelight     kiss'd     the     gladsome 
flowers 

That  o'er  that  mound  did  wave ; 
Then  I  remembered  that  1  atude 

Aside  the  Martyrs*  grave ! 

"  I  knelt  upo*  that  hallow'd  earth. 

While  Memory  pictured  o'er 
The    changing     scenes  — the     changing 
thoughts. 

That  day  had  held  in  store ; 
An'  then  my  breast  wl'  gladnesa  fwell'd, 
^*  An'  God  in  love  did  blesf,<^ 
Hx  gave  me,  'mong  auld  Scotland't  hiOf, 

A  day  o'  happiness !" 
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Liberaliiim  of  Popery,  the,  730 — the  poli- 
tical character  of  popery  as  it  hat  alwaji 
been  described,  ib. — the  support  given  by 
popery  to  liberalism  proved  to  be  for 
fraudulent  purposes,  first,  in  reference  to 

the  ballot,  ib second,  to  the  volumtarf 

principle,  73 1 — and  thirdly,  at  to  matitm- 
al  education,  732 — history  tupportt  thia 
view  of  the  hollownets  of  popery,  as  wit- 
nessed in  the  suppression  of  the  reforma- 
tion in  Poland,  734 — in  itt  attempted 
Buppression  in  England,  735 — if  a  doobt 
exists  of  the  tyrannical  intention  of  popery 
in  those  times,  a  glance  at  ita  proceedings 
in  the  present  age  in  surrounding  coaa- 
tries,  will  dispel  it,  736 — if  the  preten- 
sions of  popery  were  sincere  towards  li- 
beralism, bhe  would  support  all  Protettant 
Governments  which  are  baxed  on  tolerant 
principle)!,  737 — the  union  now  of  popery 
and  liberalism  is  a  sign  of  the  times,  at 
pregnant  with  gloomy  forebodings,  at  it 
was  in  times  patt,  739 — the  remarkably 
prophetic  heniiments  of  Bishop  Hortley 
on  Huch  an  ominous  cnnabination,  aptly 
quoted,  740 — popery  has  never  yet  suc- 
ceeded in  her  aggre«sions  against  protes- 
tantism, and  it  is  hoped  never  will,  ib. 

Lines  suggested  hy  a  poem  called  *•*  The 
Flight  of  Youth,"  in  the  August  nnmber 
(p.  27 1  )•  of  Bluckiooodt  Afaffazime,  401. 

Love  and  Goology,  a  tale,  386. 

Alcmorsnda  of  the  origin  and  history  of  Our 

Village,  and  of  its  Foundert,  358. 
Bfexico,  war  in  dii'guise,  717. 
Misgbvernmentof  the  colonies  demoattntsd, 

Ml.— Chap.  V.  ^42.     Past  V,  ~CVv%^.    ^\\<^«\\>*t.  \..,>li2^w^ \^  <Qtt!t«%  "Bx^vfi^ 
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tioM  into  tlM  interior  of  EuUrn  Anitrt- 
lia,  rtriewcd,  690. 

Ifootgomvrjt  Jame*,  hit  Cdronition  Od«  for 
Vieturia  1.,  Joo«  28,  1838.  140. 

Moral  aooga  and  poemi,  on  tht  earlior  Eng- 
lish, No.  I.  453. 

Harderiog  Banker,  the,  a  tale,  823. 

Mjr  Fir«t  Circuit :  Lav  and  facts  from  the 
North,  in  a  letter  to  Chrittopher  North, 
Esq ,  from  an  old  contributor,  57. 

Namur,  the  Lace-Merchant  of,  a  tale,  245 
—the  apparition,  246— an  interference, 
248— the  oh»Ucle,  ib. — the  mistake,  250 
—the  lesaont,  ib. — the  helper,  252 — the 


progren  of  poptrj,  and  attempted  aeli 
of  the  papiata  aince  their  entrance  into 
Parliament,  enumerated,  503 — the  offioe* 
bearers  of  the  tocietj  for  the  diflfusion 
of  Catholic  publications  enumerated,  and 
the  objects  of  that  society  described,  604 
—papists  are  now  united  throughout  tho 
empire  in  one  complete  organiaation, 
505 — vigorous  and  animated  exertions  art 
required  on  the  port  of  Protestants  to 
maintain  their  cause,  507. 
Protestantism,  Catholicism,  and  Philoao* 
phy  in  France.  By  M.  Guizot,  reTiewed^ 
524. 


treasure,  253 — the  journey  to  Valerian     Reciprocity  and  Colonial  Systems,  the,  317 


dee  Anges,  255— the  lilting  of  the  trea- 
sure, 256^the  dream,  257 — the  duchess, 
258 — the  duke,  259— the  secret,  26]-« 
separation,  263 — as  you  were,  264— 
Abubeker  again,  266 — all's  well  that  ends 
well,  267. 

New  South  Wales,  three  expeditions  into 
the  interior  of  Eastern  Australia,  by  Ma- 
jor T.  L.  Mitchell,  Surveyor*  General,  re- 
viewed, 690. 

Our  Would-be  Rector,  833. 

Orpheus,  thoughts  on,  21. 

Our  Pocket  Companions,  573. 

Our  Two  Vases,  extracta  from  them  with- 
out comment,  804. 

Oyster  Eater,  a  crustaceous  tour  by  the 
Irish,  637. 

Philosophy,  Catholicism,  and  Protestantism, 
in  France.   By  M.  Guiiot,  reviewed,  524. 

Picture  Gallery,  the,  439 — He  will  come 
to-morrow,  a  tale.  Chap.  I.  441— Chap. 
II.  444-.Chap.  III.  448— Chap.  IV. 
449. 

Poems  by  John  Kenyon  reviewed,  779 

Poetry  of  Thomas  Warton,  a  glance  over 
it,  553. 

Popery,  its  progress  at  the  present  time 
traced,  494— its  liberalism  proved  to  be 
hypocritical,  730. 

Progreiis  of  popiTv,  the,  494— the  Roman 
Catholics  of  England  and  Scotland  took 
'  7ery  little  part  in  bringing  about  the 
emanciputioA  act  of  1 82!),  and  none  in 
the  revolutionary  measures  connected 
with  the  war  with  France,  ib. — now  that 
they  see  political  power  within  their 
grasp,  they  are  using  |^e  means  of  wealth 
and  influence  at  their  divpoi^al  to  gain  it, 
495 — their  numbers  are  increasing  in  the 
country,  in  the  legislature,  and  in  offices 
of  trust,  496 — its  progretis  in  Canada, 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  New  Snuth  Wales, 
the  United  States,  proved  from  tho  tract 
of  Mr  BickerHteth  the  writings  of  Dr 
Lang,  and  other  document^,  498  —  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
missions,  Dr  Wiseman's  lectures,  and  the 
account  of  tbo»e  mis>ions  in  Australia, 
b/  Dr  UlUthome^  noticed,  500 — the  pe- 
tition of  the  Irish  papists   for  emanci- 

pttiQa,    quot9d,    fi02  •*  tho    iuccew£u\ 


.^two  different  principles  have  governed/ 
thia  country  in  their  foreign  and  colonM^^ 
relations,  ib. — the  two  systems  hv 
come  into  collision,  ib.— impossible  wi 
enjoy  the  advantagea  of  both,  ib.— -tho 
vital  point  which  separates  the  two  sys- 
tems is,  whether  the  productrs  or  con* 
tum^rt  shall  have  the  ruling  power,  ib.>^ 
to  protect  the  producers,  the  navigation 
laws  were  enacted,  318— the  reciprocity 
system  is  founded  on  diametrically  oppo- 
site principles,  ib. — the  reciprocity  act . 
quoted,  3 1 9 — the  effects  of  the  recipro^ 
city  system  on  the  maritime  strength, 
and  resources  of  the  empire,  demonstrated 
to  be  injurious  to  our  commercial  navy, 
320 — its  alleged  favourable  effects  on  tho 
commerce  of  the  country  examined,  and 
proved  to  be  unable  to  preserve  our 
European  trade  from  decay,  323 — where- 
as the  restrictive  system  has  been  unable 
to  check  the  growth  of  our  commerce  with 
our  colonies,  326 — the  favourable  results 
of  the  restrictive  system  in  our  colonial 
trade,  has  enabled  the  advocates  of  the  reci- 
procity system  to  blind  the  nation  regarding 
the  real  tendency  of  the  latter,  328 — tho 
grand  error  ot  the  latter  »y«tem  is  thesacii- 
ficing  the  national  security  and  defence  to 
the  national  wealth.  329 — the  two  grand 
articles  of  national  independence  are  grain 
and  shipping,  ib. — a  fiee  trade  cannot  bo 
maintained  in  either,  330^ in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  reciprocity  system,  the  pi  ice  at 
which  different  commodities  can  be  raued 
in  d'fferent  countries,  is  an  esxential  dia* 
tinction  to  be  kept  in  view,  ib. — the  acts 
and  rea>oninga  of  foreign  nations  in  rela- 
tion to  prices,  stated  and  considered,  and 
their  injuiioui  effect;)  on  this  country 
shown,  331  — the  two  points  on  which  tho 
reciprocity  ^ysten1  is  well-founded  is  tho^ 
repeal  of  duties  on  foreign  raw  produce,  \ 
and  the  opening  of  the  trade  of  our  colo- 
nies to  the  colonies  of  other  nations,  334 
—the  true  principles  of  reciprocity  in 
commeic«  «>\.a\vv\,'\Vk. 

"B-eclot ,  out  "^  ou\^-\i«  ^  ^^'i » 

-Rome.  KTtio\^*%  Wv^V^M  ^^  '^"^  ^^^ 
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Sentiment  of  funilf  antiquity,  tbe,  403. 

Sezton'i  Daughter,  the,  a  poem,  !• 

Sketcher,  Sonnets  by  the,  167. 

Sonnets  by  the  Sketcher,  157-— on  the 
Coronation,  402. 

Sophocles,  TraehiniKy  translated,  400. 

Stark,  John,  on  the  food  of  the  herring, 
Tendace,  and  salmon,  175. 

Strollers,  tale  of  the,  94 — Chap.  II.  96— 
Chap.  IIL  99— Chap.  IV.  101. 

Thoughts  on  Orpheuv,  21— Thoughts  and 
Images,  by  Archteus,  197. 

Tick  on  scientific  piindples,  Chap.  I. — of 
many  things,  such  as  web  spreading'  In- 
troductory, 612 — Chap.  II.  wherein  ap- 
pear the  author  and  his  preface,  614 — 
Chap*  III.  wherein  the  art  is  explained, 
618--Chap.  III.  wherein  the  art  is  fur- 
\     ther  dereloped,  621. 

Tomkint,  his  Letters  to  Chrutopher  North, 
Esq.  on  the  subject  of  the  Bagman  vtrtu* 
Pedlar,  508. 

Trachinise  of  Sophocles,  translated,  400. 

Tranquillity  in  Ireland,  795 — the  pledges 
given  by  the  Roman  Catholics  towards 
the  safety  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
with  the  view  of  claiming  political  rights, 
proved  to  have  been  hypocritical,  796. — 
Tho  present  bold  attempt  of  the  papists  in 
Ireland  to  abolish  tithes  altogether,  is  at 
complete  Tsriance  with,  and  clearly  proves 
the  insincerity  of  their  former  protesta- 
tions, 799. — The  dangerous  conduct  of 
the  Marquif  of  Headfort,  a  Privy  Coun- 
cillor, a  Lord  of  Her  Majesty's  Bedcham- 
ber, and  a  Lord- Lieutenant  in  presiding 
at  the  meeting  for  the  extinction  of  titheS| 
highly  reprobated,  ib. 

Tapper's  Geraldine,  835. 

Tutur,  the,  a  tale— Chap  I.  480 — Chap. 
II.  483— Chap.  III.  485— Chap.  IV. 
487— Chap.  V.  491. 

Vavs,  our  two,  extracts  from  them,  with- 
out comment,  804. 

Victoria  I.,  Coronation  Ode  for  Queen, 
June  28,  1838,  by  James  Montgomery, 
140. 

War  in  disguise — France— Mexico^Beuaos- 


Ayret,  717 — the  erratic  and  undiseiplintd 
method  of  conducting  the  foreign  affaire  of 
this  country  dearly  dcseribed,  ib.— du- 
ring this  period  of  concerted  snpinences 
on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Secretary, 
France  is  taking  the  advantage  of  in- 
creasing her  ahips  and  commerce  and 
extending  her  conquests,  718— in  that 
grasping  spirit  she  has  eetaUlshed  tlio 
blockades  of  Mexico  and  Bnenoa-Ayrtit 
719 — the  circnmstancee  .upon  which  tho 
blockade  of  Mexico  has  been  pretended 
to  be  established,  truly  stated,  and  proved 
to  be  unwarrantable,  ib.  et  9§q. — the  pre- 
texto  for  the  blockade  of  Buenoe-Ayrcs 
proved  to  be  equally  frivolous,  723,  «C 
atq, — ^the  interruptions  occasioned  by 
them  to  the  commerce  of  Britain,  proved 
to  be  of  a  serious  nature,  727* 

Warton,  Thomas,  a  glance  over  his  poetry, 
553. 

Whig- Radical  Corruption,  845  —  proved 
clearly  that  patronage  has  been  mora 
increased  and  more  scandaloualy  abused, 
and  the  public  money  more  lavishly  and 
suspiciously  squandered  under  the  Whigs, 
than  at  any  period  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  on  Uieir  dcpendenta  in  the  Honae 
of  Commons,  346— by  favonra  conferred 
on  their  friends  in  the  House,  347 — by 
appointmenta  given  to  their  quondam 
friends  in  the  House,  ib.— on  members  of 
the  House  whose  relations  have  received 
direct  appointmenta,  848 — by  granta  of 
public  money  for  commissions,  &&,  849 — 
in  the  Colonial  Department,  850 — by  ap- 
pointmenta at  home,  ib. — on  placemen  in 
the  House  of  Lord:»,  351 — by  promotions 
in  the  peerage,  852 — by  elevations  to  the 
British  peerage,  ib. — hy  increased  ex- 
penditure, 354  —  by  appointmenta  of 
young  naval  officers,  relations  of  Whigs, 
855 — ^by  naval  commands,  856 — by  no- 
torious iostancea  of  nepotiam,  ib. — it  is 
not  euy  to  trace  all  their  sinuous  wind- 
ings, and  embrace  all  their  extended  and 
increasing  corruption,  857. 


'Edifilurgh:  PrinM  ly  Ballaulyne  and  Cw^awj.PvjXt  >ffwV, 


